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ecclesiastical subjects, the student is referred to the Dictionary oj 
Christian Biography It has been thought that it would be service 
able, and likely to encourage wider reading, to insert the more 
important ancient authorities (m bteraturc) for each article fuller 
references are generallj to be found in the larger Dictionanes named 
above 

Since the publication of the older edition so much additional 
knowledge has been acquired in most branches of classical study that it 
has been found necessary, not merely to alter, but practically to rewnto 
many of the articles this apphes particularly to the articles on 
Jlytliology, and to many of those on Topography Several new plans 
and maps have been inserted to illnstrate the articles on those places 
which are most important in Greek and Boman hterature Among 
these are the map of the Troad and that of Sjracuse, which is based 
upon one in Freeman s Sicily For the alterations m the map of 
Athens, and for the description of the city, much help has been derived 
from Miss Hanrisov s Mythology and Monuments of Athens, from Dr 
Lolling s treatise, and from Professor Gardser‘8 New Chapters tn 
Greet History, from which book also the plans of Tiryns, Eleusis, 
and Olympia, with much valuable information, have been taken In 
altering the maps and plans of Rome, as well as in descnbing the 
topography, the Editor has been guided cbiefl> by Professor Middle 
ton's Bemains of Ancient Rome for the alterations m the map of the 
Roman Wall in Dritain, and for other land help, he is indebted to 
Afr Havepfield Several new cuts tilso bare been substituted for 
those which were mtended to illustrate the articles on mythology or 
on art 

Considerations of space have made it impossible to give any refer 
encea to the modern autbonties for each article, but it is thought that 
those who wish to make a fuller study of any matter which is here 
concisely treated will sometimes find useful a short Appendix which 
has been added to gii e a few of the more important and more accessible 
works in different branches of classical study It must also sene to 
express obligations to the writers which the Editor could not acknow 
ledge under the separate articles 

Throughout the progress of the work Sir Willum Ssiitti con 
stantly directed and supervised it wnth all his knowledge and patient 
carefulness np to the time of bis death the last part of the book has 
been aepmed of the great advantage of his guidance 

G E JIarindin 

January 1834 
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logy, it vras founded by Heracles in bcynoar of Abnoba Diana or simply Abnoba, the goddess 
AsDEBts, but according to history, it was of this mountain (OrelJi, Jn*cr 198fl, 4974) , 
colonised first byTimesras of Clazomenaeabout ■ Abomtichoa ( AfiiSeou rcixot), a town of Pa- 
A c 6S6, and a second tune by the uihabitants phlagoma on the Black Sea, with a harbour, 
of Teos in loma, who settled there after their afterwards called Ionopolis[’la>KrfffoA(»), whence 
own toiTO had been taken by the Persians 514 its modem name Ineboh, the birthplace of the 
(Hdt I 168) Abdera was a flourishing town nretended prophet Alexander, of wtom Lucian 
when Xerxes invaded Greece (Hdt vu 120) [ Las left us an account (Slrab p 545) 
and continued a place of importance under the I Aborigines, the origmal inhabitants of a 
Bomans, who made it a free city It was the conntry equivalent to the Greek 
birthplace of Democntus Protagoras, and An i But the Aborigines in Italy are in the Latin 
asarchns, bat m spite of this its mhabilants writers an ancient people who originally dwelt 
passed into a proretb for stnpidity (Jnv x 50, m the mountain districts round Eeate, and 
Mart X 25, 4 , Cie Ait it 16 (17) tu 7) drove the Sicnti out of Latium, where they 
Hence AbderitSnns, itupid (Mart I e)~ took the nameof Latinifromtheir kmgLatmns 
2 (Adra) a town of Hispanla Baetiea on the , (Dtonrs i. ** CO. Liv l 1,2, Sail Cat 6, 
coast, founded by the Phoeniciana (Strab p 157 | Tair X/ L ▼ § 53, Cic Bey ji S) tVe find, 
Plm iu§6) m the neighbourhood otEeate, a district called 

Ahdems ('AfiSitpoj), a farounte of Heracles, the Ctcolano vestiges of ancient cities which, 
tom to pieces by the mares of Diomedesifromthe polygonal style of theirconstruction, 
(ApoUoi iL S) [^DEBA.1 have been referred to a very early penod. 

Ahddlon^ris or AbdElonimaa, also called AboTThas fCtusoBas} 

Ballonymns (Diod xvii 46], a gardener, but of Abradatai ('AfipaSdrai), a kmg of Buss and i 
royal descent, made king of Sidon by Aleian an ally of the Assyrians against Cyrus, whose 
der the Great (Curt iv 1, 19 , Just history and that of his wife Pantliea are told m 

Abella or Avella (AbelUnua Atef^n tee- Xenophons Cyropaedta (v 1, 8 vi 1 81, Ac ) 
chut) a town of Campania not far from Nola Abnncatni, a Gallic tribe (Plm iv § 107), 
kinnded by the Chaktdians in Euboea (Just whence the modem Avranekes 
XX 1) afterwards an Oscan town, was celehpated I AhrdeSmas ^KBpoKiitat), a satrap of ArU- 
foritsapples, whence Virgil (Aen vti 740) colb < xenes Mcemon sent with an army to oppose 
it maUftra and for its great filberts (cf^ S(L Cyrus pn his march into Upper Asia bc 401 
vui 545), tiuees AieKanae (Plm xv ^88) iUeretrvatedbefoTeCyrus(XeD An i S SO, Ac) 
Abelluinm (Abelllnaa AteBino), a town of AbrScomei, son of Darius, slam at Thermo- 
the Hirpun ;n SanuiJUia(P]u] lu §69/ Pliny prlae «Hdi. via S24) 

(iik § lOo) speaks of two towns of this name AbroiuebnsrABpvviXc)) an Atbeuiaa served 

‘Ahellmates cognomme Protropi ' and ‘ Abeih m the Persian war £ c 480. subsequently sent 
satesoognominati Harsi ' aaambassador toSpsrta witbThemistoclesand 

Abeloz, Abeloz, or AbilyxCAfilAuO a Spa- AnslidestHdt \ui 21, Tbue > 01) 

Biaid of Bobla birth, who betray^ the Spanish i Abrotdnui, mother of Tueuistocles (Pint 
hostages at Sasnntum to the llomaa geoerals Them 1) 

(Liv xxii 22; Pol ui 08, Ac) AbtStonius CASp6revov). a Pheenleian city 

AbeSsa (from abee) nod Adsona, Boman on the coast of K Africa, between the byrtes, 
goddesses who protectM children m their first identified with Sabrita, thoegh Plmy makes 
attempts to walk (Aug Civ Dei, ir 2i,Tii 8) tbemdiflerentplacesfStrab p 888, Plin v § 27) 
Abg&mi, Acbkms, or Augiras It formed, with Oea and Leptis 31agna, the 

/*■ 'Aeffapft, APyapot), a nacoe ooaimon tojnaoy Alrumn TryioJu 
nlers of Edessa, the capital of Oeroene in Absyrtld^ss or Aps7rtldes,ae insulae ('Aij'vp 
Mesopotamia (Tac A xjv 12) Of these rulers v«5»j- Chereo and Otero), two islands off tlie 
one IS supposed by Eusebius (fif A l 88) to coast of Blyticam (Strab p SIS , Plm. in. 
hare been the author of. a letter written to § 151) fABSTnTUB} 

Chnst,. which ii believed tube spuriouv Ahsyrtus or Apsyrtus ('Aitvyre;], son «f 

AbIa(u’Afiia. nr Zaritata),^ townof Me»- Aectes, Ling of Colchis, and brother of M^ea. 
senm, on the Messenian gulf, said to have been There aretwoaoconntsofhisdeath 1 Acceding 
the same aa the lie of the Iliad (ix 292). and to one Absvitus was taken, when a small child, 
to have been called Abia after Abia, the nurse by Jason andMedeaon their flight from Colchia, 
o( Hyllus, a son of Heracles. >SabseqaeDUy it ard was murdered br Medea, and bis body ^ut 
’neionge'u to'ine jtJaaean''iyeagne, anb eiiSieb in pieces 'iiiai’ner’iatnermigniihni betletainMi 
la the tune of Hadrian (Pans it, SO, PoL by gathenag them Tomi, the pJaoe where this 
XXT 1) •• horrorwa»committed,wasbeli6vedtohaTede- 

Abll ('Afiioi), a Thracian tribe mentioned by rired its name from T*|t«e,'eat’ (Ov Tr iii 
Homer (I( xiii.6jaB the jnsteat of men (Slrab 9 5, Her vi 129 xii. 113, Cjc. Xry Man '* 
p 296) At a later tune they are described 221 2 Aeeordingtoanothertradition.AbsyTtDB, 
as a Scythian people in Asia (Curt vii C, II, whena young man, was sent out bv his father in 
Arr An iv. 1 , Amm. xxiii. ff, 63) . pursuit of Medea. He overtook her in certain 

, AbUa (ri 'AfiiAa ‘ABArrySi) 1 A town of islands oH the Dlytiancoast.wherehe was slam 
Coele-Syna. on the eastern slope of Anti by Jason (Hygin. F 23, 2C) Absyrtos is 
Libauus, afterwards called CUiidiopoli3,.|he called by some writers Aegialeos (Pacur np 
Capital of the tetrarchy of Abilene.— 2. A town Cic.YJ) m 19 48,Diod.iT 45, Just ilii 8) 
in the Decapohs v Ahilites {*A0ovX(Tn*), satrap of Susiana, sur 

AhisSrea {’A6‘aafmt\ aleo called Embisams rendered Sosa- to Alexander who restored to 
(Died ITU 00), an Indian king bevond the himthe satrapv; but be and his son Oxvathrea 
nver Hydaspes, sent embassies to Alexander were afterwards erecuted bv Alexander (Arr " 
the Great (Curt vui-43,13,ix 1, 7, x. 3 20, An m I® yj, 4^ Curt v 2,*Diod xvi C5j 
Arr 4n. T S 3, 2t) 5) . AhontUS Talens riXLEXsl 

AhnSha Mens, the range of hills covered bv' Abui (fi 'Afioi) or Aba (Plm r 6 63t, a 
Ae Black Forest' m Germany m which the Imoontam in \rmenia, identified with toe 
Danube rues (Toe G 1, Plui, ir §79) Hence I Amraf of Scripture (Strab pp 527, 531) , 



' . ABUS , 

Ahus (Humlcr). a river in Britain. 

^ Abydenns (*A0joi7ror), 'a Greek liistorian of 
tUnxertaij da/e, -R-ioSe a historj-m Assyria ta the 
Ionic dialect, TahiaWe for chronology. The 
^agments are given by Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 
'Grace, iv, 278. 

^ Abydos 'AiSuoas, Ahydnni, Plin. v. 5 IJIl : 
AduSijvdr, .Abydenns). 1. A tomi of the Troad 
On the Hellespont, and aJIilesian colony {Thuc, 
viii. Cl) nearly opposite to Sestos, but a little 
lower down the Btrc.ani. It is mentioned ns an 
•dly of the Trojans {II. ii. 83C). Tiie bridge of 
bo.rts which Xer.vcs constructed over the Helles- 
pont, n.c. -ISO, commenced a little higher up, 
th.vn Abydos,’ and touched the European shore 
between Sestos and Jfodj tus (Herod, vii. 33). 


ACANTHUS 3 

Acacetes. [Ac.vcrsirs,] 

Academia or la t’Ah‘a5/;nfja or *Aimo/,arn: 
also Acaefemfa m the older Latin wrifersf, a 
piece of land on the Cepliissns, G stadia from 
Athens, originally belonging to the hero Aca- 
DEjrns (Pint. T/ics. 32), and subsequently a 
gymnasium, adorned by Cimon with plane and 
olive plantations, statnes, and other works of 
art (Diog. Lacrt. iii, 7; Pint Ctin. 13; Pans. i. 
29, 8). Here taught Plato, and after him his 
followers, who were hence called the Academict, 
or Academic philosophers (Cic. de Or. i. 21, 98, 
Fin. i. 1, 1). IVhen Snlla besieged Athens in 
n.c. 87, he ent doivn the plane trees in order to 
constmet his military machines (Pint. Snll. 12 ; 



7„ 111 ' 'r'“ 7i'"r"V“' '“y,-”"' 1 ^PP- Hithr. 80); but the place was restored 

411 Ah) dus revolted from Athens -(Thuc. 1 soon afterwards. Cicero gave the name of Aca- 
demia to his villa near Puteoli, where he wrote 
his ‘ Acaderaica.' He had another Academia m 
his Tnseulan villa tCic. Tiisc, li. 3, 9, lii. 3, 7 ; 
ad Att. I. 4, 3). 

Academici. [.Acvdeioa.] 

Academtis C^doijaos), an Attic hero, who 
betrayed to Castor and Pollux, when they in- 
vaded Attica to liberate their sister Helen, that 
nhe was kept concealed at Aphidnae. For this 
the Lacedaemonians, whenever they invaded 
j Attica, spared the Academy (Pint. Thes. 32 ; 

I ^Iicocn. 975; Hor. JTji. ii. 2, 45). 

Acalandms (’AxdA.ai'Spoj : Calandro),3.Ti\ex 
1 hi Lucaiiin. flowmg into the gnlf of Tarentnm 
, (Plin^iii, 97 ; Strab. p. 280). 
j Acamas {’Aicduas). 1. Son of Theseus and 
^haedra, accompanied Dioiuedes to Troy to 
' demand the .surrender of Helen (Biod. iv. C2). 

] Jdo was' one of the Greeks concealed in the 
tvooden horse at the taking of Troy (Verg. Aen. 

' li. 262). Tlie promontory of Acamas in Ciqirus 
IPlin. V. § 129), the town of Acamantinm in 
5?hrygia,'and the Attic tribe Aeamantis, derived 
. their names from him (Pans. i. 5^ § 2). He was 
I the tribe hero of the Ceramicus according to an 
I inscription fJ/iff. iv. 8), — 2. Son of Antenor 
lind Theaiio, slain by Meriones (17. ii. 823, xii. , 
1 1.00, XIV. 476, xvi. 342). — 3. Son of Enssorus,!! 
leader" of the Tliracians in the Trojan war (77. 
h. 844, V. 4C2), slain by the Telamonian Ajax {fl. 

I Vi. 8). . , 

Acanthus CAkcu'^os), a Lacedaemonian, ■nctor 


Coin of Ab^'dos. 

Olt , \rtcinls ; rfr,, eagle. 

’dii. G2). On the conclusion of the war with 
i"hilip (E.c. 190), the Romans declared Abydus, 

■with other Asiatic cities, to be free (Liv. xxiiii. 

80). The names of Abydus and Sestos are 
coupled 'together in the story of Hero and 
Leatider, who is said to have swum across the 
channel to visit his mistress at Sestos. Hence 
Leander is called Abijdcnus (Ov. if. xviii. 1; 

Stat. S. 1, 2, 87). Abydus was celebrated for its 
oysters (ostrifer, Yerg. G. i. 207). — 2. (Nr. Ai abat 
c7 Maifoonand Fl Birbeh, Eu.),acity of Upper 
Egypt, near the VI. bank of the Nile ; once 
second only to Thebes, hut in Strabo's time (a.d. 

14) a small village. It had a temple of Osiris 
and a ilfemnoniiiniihoth still standing, and an 
Oracle. Here was found the inscription known 
the Table of Abijdos, which contains a list of 
the Egyptian kings (Strah. p. 813 xg.; Plot. 

Js. ct O'sir. 18 ; Plin. v. § 00). 

’ ' Ahyla or Ablla Mens or Coltunna CAPi\v or 

erfjXij or voos : Jebcl Zalout, i.e. Apes’ { ijyg^ vii. 70 . Time. i. 0). 


In the Oh’mpic games an 01. 15 (b.c. 720), the 
first who ran quite'' nalced (Pans. v. 8, -3 ; DiOi- 


AcanthuE. . 1. {‘'AKarBos ; ’AndrSios, Aean- 
fhins : Erisso], a toivn on the isthmus connect- . 
Ing the •peninsula of 'Acte with Chalcidice, and 
Iboot 14 mile above the canal of Xerxes. 
TAthos.)* It was founded by a colony from 
•Andros. Xerxes ‘stopped here on his march into 
Greece (b.c. 480). It surrendered to Brasidas' 
^24 and its, independence was guaranteed in 


-O'! 77, above Ceuta), a mountain in ifaurctania j 
. Tingitana, forming the E. extremity of the S. or 
African coast of the Fretum Gaditannm. Tliis 
arid JI. Calpe (Gibraltar), opposite to it on the 
Spanish coast, were called the Colinttns of 
'FercuIes,fiom the fable that they were origi- 
nally one mountain, which was torn asunder by, 

Eeracles (Strah. p. 829 ; Mel. ii. C). 

Acacallis {'AKaxaAAir), daughter of Minos, 
hy whom Hernies begot a son Cydon, and 
Apollo a son Miletus, as well as other children. 

AcacnlHs v>&s in Crete a common name for a 
iiarcissus (Paus. viii. o2, 2 ; Athen. xv. p. G91) 

Acacesium ('Axa/cijiriav t 'AKt^/joioy), a town 
uf Arcadia, at the foot of a hill of the same 
name (Paus. viii. 3, 2; 27, 4; 30, 10). 

Acaceslus (’AKOK^crior), a surname of Herraos 
(fiallim. Hmn. in Dian. 143), for which Homer 
(47. xvi. 185; Od. xxiv. 10) uses the fora 
“cdjojra (aKoKirnis). Some derive it f"® 
fb-wn of Acacesium, others from KoKor, tim g<m 
who cannot be hurt, or who does not hurt. It j %e treaty of peace made between Athens and 
also given to Prometheus (Hes. Theog. 014), ■ Sparta. It afterwards became subject to Jlace- 
w-hence it mav be inferred that its meaning is jonia. In the war between the Romans and 



Coin pf Acinthtvs. 

, 1 on tilling a bullT > 'Adav^iu 


*, with a sgaarc. 


deliverer from enl. 


^ Plulip (200) Acanthus was taken and plundered 



4 ACArAA\ ^ 

t a < » 41 On the com rfKOr 2f »Jii 30C) His sifters were uidac«d 

aWe IS a ^0“ » *>"11. W ^ledea to cat op their father and hoj hi®. 

Acanthus of Herodotos (tu. m order to make him yonnsr again, whereupon 

TO*- f ^ W*oii the march of Acastus drore Jason and Jfedea from lolcA^i 

♦hn ' tn Th.4rme lions seized ‘1>® camels which and mstitnted funeral games in honour of ^ 
thu,to’nerme,lions seued j 2 j f,fl^ in.18.9. ApoUod-i 9,27, Or 

PJ rI ^o 'Sen 2,, Til 237, scq « t09> During these gatf^ 

ctTniPo R^oi — 2 fDoaftonr), a Astydamia, the wife of Acastus, al=o call®'! 

4 v^akof the Nile, 120 Hippolyte (called *>7 Horace, Od m 7 17,J/d?- 

S^ilemnhis with^““P*« "* Osuis, n<!Mtt,fromlIagnesia m Thess^y, todistijigal»h 

,, 4 t 'a __ 1 junre coint) 0 *ed ol her from the Amazon), fell m loro with Pele"^ 

S, SS 53 l “iT ' -ko to U.t .4 to b«t 

ApBntan (’» ^ ‘bbi 4“® <4 the Ejii npon she accnsed hint to her hashand of havi°E 

rom SJ of mTZJod Sd Calhnhoe, and .tlemHea her diahononr (Ptnd. hem ,r 5S, ’ 

Lo her of Arnnhotema ^4“® father traalnnr 2e 4ftenrarde,whenAcastne and Pefensn^e 

toed", ptS» when tSf «« jo^g «.d ha^ng n. „„nnt M.m Aj^tn. took U- 

^„a 4 n. 7 ..„e,.e. .hike hetsona grow sword from hmi when he had fallen asleep AC 

“SS “S.““Sn.. toeir JaS. wa. n. eo.„,n.ne. de.J^ro,^ Sy to 

Seath ^en thelgren np toj gi““"»™S'toTeJrn^ .^5 STh^ 

to .Me eXa alt.; hnn Aea™-^ (Tk” “ 1 “7‘t' fer?, . 1 

im AwoAllmJ 9 s if IX 1131 AchamS [tBOOtLS] 

/.. ’ Aifun./fv. Sjxu. Accft Larentil (not ianrentia), a mylhi®** 

woman in early Roman story cojnectedwith*^*® 
, Acamanicos) legends of Roinnlns and Hercnles (i)Accord>"? 
)f Greece, was to one account she was the wife of the sheph®^^ 
bounded on"t^hrN'’ ^yAe ”^*>’'“*“> Fanstnln* and the nu^of EomnlnsandPrfi^J* 

the W and SW bj the loni^" 


pi ‘ 


Acamanla ('AKoppavK 
Acaman Sms < 2 cc ana 
11, C rptl 53 fu/j Atap>a,- ^ 

• westerly proiine® ?* Greece was 

1 the N DT the kmb'acian wtf on . . 

SW bi the loni^" afteribej had been taken from the she-wolf i 

hT ATTinhiWViia iViifh i« EPmetunei included was the mother of twelre sons and when onf'"* 
m iS;?;id oS. EWi.toh. lt~n them d.«iE.»nl»..t.pprf,ntoh..pI.e. erf 
taired about 1 o71 s<tttate mde» Hs chief took m conjunction with the retnammg ele"“ 
riTer is the Acheloui be!*®® called ‘amms the uame of Fratxes Axrales From the p**? 
Aeamau ibJ It m 12 Md (unaisAcacoanom' upon the words Jupu* and she was 
(Or J/ T ■ 



god u repteseuteJ represented as a prostitute flu'pa), who 1®*^ 
of Acanuma ■ **>« property she gamed m that way to W 

' Roman people A festirek LSrentdU* 1"® 
Idarentinali^ was celebrated lu her honour ^ 
the 23rd of December by the Flaraea Qumn**** 
as the represeotatiTe of Peomulns la the 
brant, where she died (Gell ni 7, 7 , Plm. xV"** 
« «. Or F ui 57, Macrob i 10, 11; V/*"' 
Lin 23, Lit l 0 U>) According to 

other account, in the reign of Romulus or An®"® 
JfartiQS a serranl (aedi(Mua) of the templr 
Bercules inrited the god to a game of d*^. 
promising that if he should lose the game ^ 
would treat the god with a repast and a bea!**'" 
fill woman. W&n the god had conquered t"® 
servant, the latter shut up Acca Inrentia, W*“ 
the surname Fabula oi Faula, a beanUY** 
prostitute, together with a well stored tab*®* 
the temple of Hercales On the follow!"? 
raingtbe god advised her to gam the atf®^ 
tRms of the first wealthy man she should in«®^ 
She succeeded in makmgTBrrntiasorCarnti"** 
an Etruscan, love and marry her After "la 
death she udiented his large property, whi®** 
she left to the Roman people (GelL vu. 7i |^* 
Macrob i. 10, 12. 16 , Plat Bern i, 5, Qu^ 

, EactanL i. 5 , August C-D n. 7) >" 
me Aeca probably signifies mother fcf 
aika), and the epithet La ren tia probably ref®"* 
*-• the 12 Idires or Arvales 

L Accins or Attins, an early P.oman traS}® 
poet, son of a freedman, born s c 170, hved t® 
a great age Cicero, when grown up, conver*®" 
with him (Drv f 28) His tragedies were chi®"7 

imitated from the Greeks, but he also wr***® 
some on P.omaa subjects (Pratteilata) , o"®* 
entitled Brutus, was probably in honour of 
patron D Bratus fCic Irc^ 11, 27, icy il '*> 
|V^', Phil 1 W,SB,ii.S.81; adAtt ivi. 5) ''•« 
possess only fragments of his tragedies, but th®r 
^ highly spoken of by ancient writers 
Pfonc 21,19 Self 56,120, Hor £p u h S«) 
He also wrote Aunafes in verse, containing t**® 
hutorj of Rome ; and three prose works, ' Ljb"* 


Otr. bea 4 at et* ApoUo. 

headofaman [AcHXLor*] ^c "*"*® 
nania does not occur in Ho!®*" In the most 
ancient times the land wa» itihabited by the 
Tsphu, Teleboae, and Lelege** *°d subsequently ! 
by the Curetes, who emigrate^*"®*® Aeloba and j 
settled there (Strab p 403) At a later tune a! 
colony from Argos, said to **AVe been led by I 
Acaevas, the son of AloraS®®®* settled in the I 
country In the seventh century * c the Co- 
rnthians founded several towns on the coast 
The Acarnanians first emc"S* from obscurity 
at the beginnmg of the w*"? 

B c 131, when they tided <"**** the Athenians 
(Thnc. 1 1 lOj seq ) TheV wctb then a rnde 
people.hving 1- 

always remaint 

in civihsation and refinement They were good 
slmgers, and are praised to" their fidehty and 
courage They espoused th® *‘de of FhOip in 
h . war with the Poomana (L‘" xxxiii 10,17) 
The diflerent towns formed » League with a 
Strategus at their head m th® t“°® °f **" the 
riembera of the League o'®* *t Stratos. and , 
anWojMcnSiy ah TuvrYam kwnicsfe. 
the Romans Acamaaia forto^d part of the pro. 
■nnce of Epirus. 

Aeaitus ('A*oirT»j), son Pehas, king of 
lolcus, one of the Argon*®** (ApoK. Rhcd. 
1.231), also took part m th® Calydonian hunt 



ACCO 

Di^ascalicon,’ apparenll.v a liistory oi poelrv. 
The fragjiients of liis tragedies are given ijy 
Bibbed:, Tragic. Lat. Itel)q.\ and those of 
the Didascalica by Madvig, Hafii. 18:fl. 

Acco, a chief of the Senones in Gaul, indneed 
hts countrymen to revolt against Caesar, n.c. 53, 
by whom lie was put to death {B. G. vi. 4, 44). 

Accua, a town of Apulia (Liv. jutiv. 20). 

Ace. [PTOLE3I.US.] 

Acerbas, a T}'rian priest of Heracles, who 
married Elissa, the sister of king Pygmalion 
(Justin, xvih. 4). In the narrative of Justin, 
Acerbas- is the same person as Sichaeus, and 
Elissa the same as Dido in Virgil (Aen. i. 343 
seq.), of whom the s.arae tale is told. [Dmo.] 

Acerrae (Acertiinus). 1. (.Icerra)^ a totvn 
in Campania on the Clanius, received the 
Eoman lranehi.se in E.c. 332. It was destroyed 
by Hannibal, but was rebuilt (Liv. xriii. 17, 
xxvii. 3). It suffered from the frequent inunda- 
tions of the Clanius (Verg. G. ii. 223 ; Sil. It. 
viii. 337). — 2. (Gerra), a town of the Insubrcs in 
Gallia Tran.spadana on the Adda, a fortified 
place (Pol. ii. 34; Pint. Alarc. 6; Strabo, p. 
247). — 3. A toivn of Umbria with the epithet 
Vatriae (Plin. iii. § 114). 

Acerroula, drowned in e.c. CO, when an at- 
tempt was made to drown Agrippina, the mother , 
of Nero (Tac. Ann. xiv. 4 ; Dion Cass. l.vi. 13i. 

Cn. Aoerronius Proculns, con.sul .t.o. 37, in 
which year Tiberius died (Tac. Ann. vi. 45;, 
■ Suet. TiO. 78). 

'■Aces (■'Akijs), a river in central Asia, E. of! 
the Cjispian (Hdt. iii. 117). 

Acesas ('A«e<rar), bom at Salamis in Cj-prus, ' 
famed for weaving cloth with variegated 
patterns. He and his son Helicon were the first 
who made a peplns for Athena Polias (Ath. 
p. 18), which is mentioned by Euripides (Sec. 
408) and Plato {Euthtjjdir. fj 0). 

Acesines {’AKeo-ftois). 1. (Cltenauh), a river 
in India, into which the Hydaspes flows, and 
wliich itself flows into the Indus (Arr. An. v. 
20, 13 i Strab. p. 602 ; 'AKeern'os, Died. ii. 87 ; 
Plin. vi. § 71, xvi. 6 102). — 2. (Canfnra), a river , 
in Sicily, near Tauromenium (Time. iv. 25), 
called by Pliny fill. § 83) Asines. 

Acesta. [Segest.i.J j 

Acestes (’Akco-tjjj. Afyearos), son of a Trojan 
woman, Egesta or Segesta, sent by her father 
to Sicily, that she might not be devoured by 
the monsters which infested the territory of 
Troy. In Sicily the river-god Crimisns begot 
by lier a son Acestes, who founded the town 
of Acesta or Segesta. Aeneas, on his arrival in j 
Sicily, was hospitably received by Acestes (Verg. | 
Aen. i. 330, v. 85 ; Ov. Af. xiv. 83). Dionysius 
(i. 52) has a different legend. j 

Acestor ('AKfcrap'i. 1. Sumamed Sacas, on ; 
account of bis foreign origin, a tragic poet at 
Athens, and a contemporary of Aristophanes 
(Av. 81 ; Tesp. 1210).— 2, A sculptor of Cnossns, 
about E.c. 432 (Pans. vi. 17, 2, x. 15, 4). 

Acbaei (’Axntoi) are represented_ as descen- 
dants of Aehaeus, the son of Xnthns and 
Creusa, and consequently the brother of Ion 
and grandson of Hellen (Apollod. i. 7, 3 ; Strab. 
383 ; Pans. vii. 1, 2). There was no broad dis- 
tinction of race between them and the Hellenes, 
whose name aftenvards prevailed. Like the 
Hellenes, they were confined to the vvestem 
side of the Aegean, except that Od. xix. 175 
mentions them in Crete. [For the supposed 
Achaeans on Egyptian monuments oi the 14th | 
cent. E.c. see Aegvpxcs.] In the heroic age they i 
are found in the sonthern part of Thessaly 
£Ac!LU.4 , l], and also in the eastern part of Pelo- j 
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ponnesus, more e.speci.".lly in Argos and Sparta. 
Homer describes them as a brave and war- 
like people, and calls the Greeks in general 
Achaeans or Paiiachaeans (riai’oxaioi', II. li. 
404, vii. 73, &e.). In the same manner Pelo- 
ponnesus, and sometimes the whole oi Greece, 
, IS called by the poet the Achaean land 
I (’Axaur 7am, It. i. 254, Or/, xiii. 249). So 
I also the Pioman poets nse Achaia and the 
I derivative adjectives as equivalent to Greece 
i and Grecian (Or. M. viii. 208, v. SOG ; Verg. 
Aen. ii. 402; Juv, iii, 01). On the conquest 
of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, after the 
Trojan war, the Achaeans were driven out ui 
Argos and Laconia, and those who remained 
behind were reduced to the condition oi a ci n- 
; quered people. 3Iost of the e.xpelled Achaeans, 
j led by Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, pro- 
; ceeded to the northern coa.st of Pelopor.- 
, nesus, which was called simply Aegialns 
(AlyiaKSs) or the ‘Coast,’ and was inhabited 
by lonians. The latter were defeated by the 
Achaeans and crossed over to Attica and Asia 
Minor, leaving their country to their conquerors, 
from whom it was hencefortli called Achaia 
(Strab. p. 383 ; Paus. vii. 1 ; Pol. li. 41 ; Hdt. i. 
145). (Ach.ua.] 

, Achaemenes (’Axm.ufVijs. 1. Ancestor of 
the Persian kings, who founded the family of 
the Achaemcnidae (' AxatpiviSm), which was 
I the noblest family oi the Pasargndiie tHdt. ' 
i. 125 ; iii. 75, vii. 11 ; Hor. Od. li. 12, 21). 

I The Roman poets use Achaemenius in the 
sense of Persian (Ov. il/. iv. 212; Hor. Carm. 

' iii. 1, 44). — 2. Son of Darius I., governor of 
Egypt, commanded the Egj-ptinn fleet in the 
expedition of Xerxes agahist Greece, b.c. 480. 
He was irilled in battle by Inarus the Libyan, 
400 (Hdt. iii. 12, vii. 7, 07 ; Diod. xi. 74). 

Achaemenides, or Achemenides, a com- 
panion of Dlysses, who left lihn behind in Sicily 
when he fled from the Cyclops. Here he was 
found by Aeneas (Verg. Aen. iii. 014; Ov. S. 
.xiv. IGl, Pont. ii. 2, 25 and 107). 

Aehaeus (’Axonis). 1. Son of Xutbiis, the 
mythical ancestor of the Acn.AEr. — 2. Of Eretria 
in Euboea, a tragic poet, born B.c. 481. In 447, 
he contended with Sophocles and Euripides, 
and though he brought out many dramas, he 
only gained the prize once. In the satirical 
drama he possessed considerable merit (Diog. 
Laiirt. ii. 133 ; Athen. p. 451 ; On. Ii. 543). The 
fragments have been publi.sbed by Urlichs 
(1834) and Eancb, Trap. Grace. Fragm. 
(1836). — 3. A later tragic poet, a native of 
Syracuse, uTote ten tragedies.— 4. Governor 
under Antioclius HI. of all Asia W . of mount 
Taurus, revolted against Antioclius, and was 
put to death, B.c. 214 (Pol. iv. 51, 08, viii. 17, 
seq. ; Ov. Xi. 301). ^ 

Achaia (’Axam, Ion- ’Axainj; ’AxaiJs, 
Aehaeus, Aohinis,/cm.andnX;. 'Axutis, Aehil- 
ias, Aehais; Adj. 'Axdieos Aclulicus, Achaius). 

A district in the S. of Thessaly, in which 
Phthia and Hellas were situated, the original 
abode of the Achaeans, win were hence called 
Phthiotan Achaeans (’Axaiol o'l d’Sii.-Tai) to dis- 
tinguish them from the Achaeans in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. It was from this part of Thcssnly 
that Achilles came ill. ii. C84)_. This d-stvet 
retained the name of Achaia in the time of 
Herodotus (vii. 173, 197), and the inhabitants of 
Phthia were calleil Plitliiotah Achaeans till a 
still later period (Time. viii. 3).— 2.’ A prorince 
in the N. of Peloixmnesns, extended along the 
Corinthian gulf from the river Larissus, a little 
S. of the proinontorj- Araxus, which separated 
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i5 froa Elis, to the nrer Srthaa which sepa - 1 or conwniEiler cf the cavalry, 2 a S&.fecarT 
rated A liom hiirToaia. On the S a «a3 and 3 ten Deaiargi (Sufuau^n'oi, 

bordered by Arcadia, and oB the STV by Elis also ^led who appear to have had 

Its greatest length along the coast is aboot the right o£ convening the assembly — 3 Tlie 
C5 EngLsh nulea it» breadth from aboat 12 to ^ Roman province, including the whole of Pelo- 
oOmiles Its area was aboOt CoO sjaare miles, pormesns and the greater pan of Hellas proper 
Achaia is thus only a narrow slip of country ivith the adjacent islands It is osuallj stated 
Ivmg upon the slop" of the northem range of by modem writers that the province was 
Arcadia, throogb which arft deep ard narrow fomted on the conquest of the Aebaears m B c 
gorges, by which alone Achaia can bemraded 1 116, bat it is more itobable that the south 
from tte sonth. From this mountain range of Greece was first made a separate province 
descend numerons nd^es rtmnm„ down mlo | by Julios Caesar emee the hrst governor of 
the sea, or separated from it by narrow levels the province of whom anj mention i» made was 
The onginalinbabitantswerePelasgians, called Strv btllpicni», and he was appointed to this 
Aegialeis (Ai-yioAcri) or the Coaat-Men, freon ofice by Caesar (Cic ad Fam vi t> j 10) In 
Axouics or AiGLH-Ei-v (Aiyi^iii, Afyia'ria, I the division ol the prov mces made bv Augui,- 
JZ 11, 570 , Pans til 1, 1 , Strab p S83j,tbe tns, the whol^ of Greece was diiided into the 
ancient name of the country, thongh some pronnoes of Achaia Macedonia and Ejiims 
writers sought a mythical origin for the name Achaia was one of the provinces assigned to 
and derived It from Aegialeos hmgof Sicyonia the senate, and was governed bv a proconsul 
(Hdt. TIL 01 , Pans vu li The lonians sob- Ibtrab p #10, I>io CaC* hii 12 Tiberius m 
sequeutly settled m the country from which tbe second year of his reign ia.P 10 took it 
they were expelled by the Aebaeans, whence the awar from tbe senate and made it an impenal 
countrywascalledAchaia Icbaei , TheAchaei pronoce iTac Inn i 76f but Claudius gave it 
settled m 12 cities Pellene Aegita Aegae bach a„am to the senate Suet Claud 2jj In 
Bara Retice Aeginm. Rhypac Patrae Pharae the reign of this emperor Corinth was the 
Oientii IJyme and Tmaea (Hdt i 11 ) vesidence of the proconsnV and it was here that 
Ijeontium and Ceryneiawere afterwards sobsii the Apostle Paul was brought bc'ore Junius 
tuted for Bhypae and Aegae These cities are GalLo as proconsul of Achaia «Ac(a Jj>oit 
said to have been garemed by T satoenus and xviu 12 ) 

his descendants till Ogyges upon whose death Achaleui a sursiuae of L Mnmiaios, who 

ft democr&tical form of govenimeut was esta conquered Conntb ^Mtuuits 

bhshed in each state, but the twelve states Achsrsfte < Axapi’O' 

formed a league for mutual defence and protec* Achamaoas,hep Thepi.1, Adj 

tion In tile Persian war the Achaei took no tbe principal demos of tttica. Mlongmg to tbe 

part and they had little lufiu^nce id tbe tnbe Oeneis, CO stadia V of Athens, near the 

affairs of Greece till the tune «( the successors foot of Mount Pames. possessed a rough and 







of Mezander Inec 291 the Achaei subioctto 
the Macedonians, renewed their ancient league 
to combine tbe sUtea of the Pelopotmetos for 
tbe panwse of shalnog off the Jfacedonian 
yoke This was tbe ongin of (be celebrated 
Achaean Leogne It at first consisted of only 
fourtosms Dyme, Patrae, Tntaea, and Pharae, 
but was subsequeatly joined by tlie other towns 
of Achaiawitb ' 
i^Wn lb« exception 
^ ^ ' of OIeno« and 

Hehce. It did 
not, however, 
obtain iDOcli 
importance Lll 
ii.when Ars- 
is muted to 
it his Dative 

tflwn., SiR.^rin. The examijlo of Sic^no. 
followed by Coruith and many other (owx 
Greece, and tbe League toon became (be chief 
political power lu Greece It was uBdoubledly 
a misfortune that Aratos rejected a usiou with 
Sparta and sought the aid of 2Iacedon (see 
further under AniTts, Cleoxives, Potlo- 
rozinv } In the following century Uie Acliaei 
declared war agam>t the I’amaua, who de 
stroyed the League and thus put an end to 
the mdependecco of Greece Coricth.then the 
chief town of the League, was taken by the 
Roman gcnersl Mummius in e c 110 The 
different states ctpmposmg the Achaean League 
bad e'mal rights Tlieassembhesof theLeagne 
were held twice a year, m the spring and 
autumn, in a grove ol Zens Homagynns Bear 
Aegium At these a^sembl es all the bosmeas 
of the Levgue was conducted, and at the 
leet ng th" pnb’ic functionanea 
TlieM* were —1 a btrategaa («tj 
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i/6s) or General, and an Ilipparchn* * of land were gamed for cultivation, winch 


warlike populatioo, who were able to furr ah 
8,000 boplitae at tbe commencemeat of the 
PelopoDDesias war Tbeir land was fertile, and 
they earned on a const l^rable traffic in char 
vab One of tbe plays cf Anitopbanea bear* 
le same of the inbabitanta cf this demua 
(Thoc >L 18, 10-21, Pind. Aem ii 2o, Pans 
31,6, Atbni p 284, 8tat. Tk xu C23) 
Aebartae, atown in TbeswAiotisMi Thessaly, 
on tbe nvcrPamisea (Lir zzzil IS), apjiarertly 
be same place as the Achame of Pliny (jv ^ 82, 
Achates, ae LA Trojan, the faitliful 
fnend of Aeneas (Verg Aen i 120, Ov Fail 
lit C03) — 2 A m er m the SW ofSici'v remark 
able for tbe clearness of its waters, in which the 
first agate is said to have been found fSiL It 
xir 20S, Phn iii § 00, Theophr Lap § 81) 
Acbeloldrs [Ackeloes ] 

AnhAlaiU L /'♦.xsA/fne, ’♦.\Oci,aS US. 
Horn. Aipro Potamo), the largest nver m 
Greece, rises m Mount Pmdui, and flows 
Bonlhward, iormirg the boundary between 
Acamasift and Aetolia, and falls into the 
Ionian sea oppoeite tbe islands called Echi* 
nades, formed by the aliuvial deposits of tbe 
nvet (^uc II 102) It IS about ICO miles 
m len^h. The god of this nver is described 
aatheunuof Oceanaa and Tethys and as the 
eldest of bis 3,000 brothers (lies. Thtoq 
SiO) Tie fought with Heracles for Deisnlra, 
but was conquered in the contest He then 
took the form cl a bull, but was agam over- 
come by Heracles, who depnved him of one of 
his boms, which however he recovered by giv- 
ing up the hom of Amalthea, which became 
tbe bora of plenty (Sorh Traeh 0, 510, Or 
it sm tfiO IX 1) Tills legend alludes appa- 
rently to cSorts made to check tbe ravugee 
of tbe nver inundations, whence larj^ tracts 
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expressed by the horn of plenty fStrab. p. 45S). 
‘When Tlicpcus returned from’ tlie 'Calvdonian 
chase, lie was hospitabh' received by Aehelous, 
who related to him in what manner he had 
changed certain nyinjihs into the islands called 
Echinades(Ov. ilXcf. viii. 577-Gll).*XIie Achelons 
was regarded as the ruler and representative 
of all fresh water in Hellas. 'Henco he is 
called by Homer (17. xx. 194) Kp((uv 
and was worshipped as a mighty god Uirough- 
out Greece. He was regarded as the represen- 
tative of all flowing water, so that the name is- 
often uf-ed bj' the poets as equivalent to water* 
(Ephor. np. ^lacrob. v. 18 ; Aesch. 'Pers. 8C9;' 
Eurip.i?«cc7i.625; Aristopb.Jby5.SSlj. Thcroot 
ax* probably means water, and Appears in aqua. 
The river god is represented on the coins of 
Acaniania and Oeniadae . as ar bnll With the 
head of a man. ^ [Se6 coins under Acaiinania 
and Oexiadat.] — Hence . Ach'clohldes, contr. 
AcJicIoidcs, i.e. the Sirenes, tlie daughters of 
Aclielous (Ov. Met. 552, siv. 87): Achelota 
Callirhocj because Callirhoe was the daughter ' 
of Achelous (Ov. Met. ix. 413) : pocula Ache- 
lo'ia^ i.e. water in general (Verg. Georg, i. 9) : ' 
Achcloius hcros, that is, Tydeus, son of Oenens, ‘ 
hing of Calydon, -4c/jc7ojn5=Aetohan (Stat. 
ITheh. ii. 142). — 2. A river of Thessaly, in the j 
district of Halis, flowing near Lamia (Strab. ! 
pp. 4S4, 450),— -3. A mountain torrent in Area- ’ 
dia, flowing into the Alpheus, from the north of 
Hount Lycaeus (Paus. viii. SS, 0). — 4. Also 
called Peirus, a river in Achaia, flowing near 
Hyme (Strab. pp. 842, 450). 

Acheraenides. [Achaemexuies.] 

Acherdus (*Ax«p5oDj, ovvros: *hx^p^o{>crios)y 
from a wild pear-tree, a demns of At- 

tica of uncertain site, belonging to the tribe 
Hippothoontis. Aristophanes {Eccl. 862), in 
joke, uses the form *Axpit^ou(rm instead of 
^Ax^pSovffios (Aeschin, in Tim. § llOi. 

Acherini, the inliabitants of a small town in 
Sicily, mentioned only by Cicero ( Verr. iii. 431. 

Acheron Achenms, untis, 

Plant. Capi. v. 4, 2 ; Acberos, Liv. viii. 24), the 
name of several rivers, all of which were, at 
least at one time, believed to be connected with 
the lower world. It has the same root as 
Achelons==ay«a, but was derived by the an- 
cients from dxos, 6 dxv — ^1. A river in 

Thesprotia in Epirus, which flows through the 
lake Acherusia, and, after receiving the river 
CocyiuB, flow.s into the Ionian sea, now Giirla, 
cr river of Sidi (Time. i. 40 ; Strab. p. 324), On j 
its banks was an oracle called yeKvo^avruoy , 
(Hdt. V. 02), which was consulted by evok- , 
ing the spirits of the dead. — 2. A river in Elis j 
which flows into the Alpheus (Strab. p. 344). , 
— 3. A river in Southern Italy in Bmttii, on . 
which Alexander of Epirus perished (Liv. | 
riii. 24; Strab. p. 256; Justin, xii. 2). — 4. The • 
river of the lower world, usually identified with . 
the Acheron in Thesprotia. [Ko. 1.] In the , 
Iliad the Styx is the only river of the lower ^ 
world, but in the Odyssey (x. 518) the Acheron f 
appears ns the river of the lower world,* info t 
which the Pyriphlegethon {TlvpKpMyeBiyy. 
57rt5?ny)andCocvtu5 {K(^kvtos, TFhihnyha iri- i 
butary of the Styx, flow. Across the river the - 
sliades had to be carried to reach the lower ^ 
world (Eurip. Ale. 440 ; Verg. Aen. vi. 295;. j 
Acheron is frequently used in a general sense i 
to signify the whole of the lower world (Soph, j 
Ant. 805 ; Verg. Aen. vii. 312 : Hor. Od. i. : 
8, 86; Xep. Dion. 10). The Etruscans too 
were acquainted with the worship of Aclieron j 
(Achenms). Tlieir Acheruntici iibri treated 
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1 of tbe deification of the souls, and of the sacri- 
fices sacra) by which this was to 

, be effected. — Hence Adj. ^Ax^povtnos., Ache- 
rusiiis; ^Ax^poyreioSf Acheronteus, Acheronti- 
' ctxs, Acliemnticus. 

• Acherontla {Accrenza), a tov-m in Apulia on 
3Iount Vultur, whence Horace iOd. iii. 4, 14 ; 
[ speaks of cclsac nidum Achcroniiac. 

j Acherusia or ’Ax^poujn'sl, 

the name of several lakes believed to be con- 
I nected with the lower world. 1. In Thesprotia. 

I [Acheron*.^ — 2. [Lago di Fusaro) in Campa- 
i Ilia, so called in consequence of its proximity 
' to Avenius. £AM:iixa*sJ (Strab. pp. 243, 245*; 
Plin.* iii. § G.)— 3. Near Hermione in Argoiis 
\ (Paus. ii. .35, 10). —.4. Near Heraclea m 
’ Bithjmia' (Xen. An. ri. 2, 6). — 5. In Egjqit 
near Memphis fDiod. i. 96). 

Achilla or Acholla (*'AxeAAa : ‘AxoWaios : 
Achillitanus : El Aliah, Ru.j, a town on the 
coast of Africa, in the Carthaginian territory, 
above the X. point of the Syrtis Minor (Strab. 
p. 831 1 Liv. sxxiit. 48 ; B. Afric. 83-43). 

Achillas ('Ax'^ar)j commander of the 
Egyptian troops, when Pompey fled to Egj'pt 

B. c. 48. He and L. Septiinms killed Pompey. 
He re.sisted Caesar, and was put to death by 
Arsinol*, the sister of Ptolemy, b.c. 47 (Caes. B. 

C. iii. ^4 seq., B. Al. 4 ; Luc. viii. 538). 

Achilles (’Ax‘^^evs, *Ax^A€vs, Ep. 

^or : Lat. is, Ac., also gen. Achillel, Hor. Od. 

J. 15, 4; Acbilli, Verg, Aen. iii. 87; acc. Achil- 
lea, Luc. X. 528 ; aol. Acbilli, Ov, Pont. iii. 8, 
43: adj. *AxfA\€n)r, Ion. 'AxiA\f?roy, Achil- 
leus), the great liero of tbe Iliad . — Someric 
sforg. Achilles was tbe son of Peleus, king 
of the ^lynnidones in Phthiotis, in Tliessaly, 

I and of the Xereid Thetis (J/. xx. 200 Ac.). 

• From bis father’s name he is often called 
Peltdes, PeltladcSf and Pelion Tin- 

AtjioSt?!, IlTjAefa’r, 11. xviii. 81C; i. 1; i. 197; 
Verg. Aen. ii. 2G3), and from his grandfather 
Aeacides (AWS/^y, II. ii.SCO; Verg. Aen. i. 99). 
He was educated, along with Patroclus, his 
life-long friend {II. xxiii. 84), by Phoenix, who 
tauglit him eloquence and the arts of war (J7. 
ix. 485, xi. 832), and by Chiron, the centaur, 
who taught him the healing art (xi. 232). 
His mother Thetis foretold him that his fate 
was either to gain glory and die early or to 
j live a long but inglorious life (ix, 410). Tlie 
I hero chose the former, and therefore when 
Ulysses and Nestor came to Phthia to per- 
suade him to take part in the Trojan war 
he followed them willingly, though he knew 
he was not to return (xi. 765). Accompanied 
by Phoenix and Patroclus; he led his hosts 
of MjTinidones, Hellenes, and Achaeans, in 
fifty ships, against Troy (ii. 681). Here the 
ewift-footed Achilles was the great bulwark of 
the Greeks, and the worthy favourite of Athene 
and Hera. Wlien, in the tenth year of the war, 
Agamemnon was obliged to give up Chryseis 
to her father, he threatened to take away 
Brisels from Achilles, who surrendered her on 
the persuasion of Athene, hut at the same time 
refused to- take any further part in the war, 
and shut lumself up in his tent. Zeus, on the 
entreatv of Thetis, promised that victory should 
be on the side of the Trojans untilthe Achaeans 
should have honoured her son. The Greeks 
were defeated, and were at last pressed so hard 
that an embassy was sent to Achilles, offering 
him x*ich presents and the restoration of BriseTs ; 
but in vain. At last, however, he was per- 
suaded by Patroclus to allow the latter to 
make use of his men, his horses, anfi his ar- 
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jnoor Patroclns was slain, end when this news 
reached Achilles be was seized with unspeak 
able gnet Tlietis consoled him, and promised 
new arms, to be made by Hephaestus and Ins 
Cihorted him to rescue the lidj of Patroclas 
Achillea now rose, and his thandenug Toice 
alone pot the Trojans to flight ttTien bis new 
nrmonr was brought to him, with the cele- 
brated shield described at length bv Homer, 
he htinied to the field of battle He slew nam 
hers of Trojans, and at length met Hector, 
whom he chas<^ thnee around the walls of the 
citv He then slew him, tied his body to his 
•hariot and dragged him to the ships of the 
Sreehs \fter this, he burnt the bodt of Pa 
Toelus together with twelre young cnptise 
Irojans, who were saerfeel to appease the 
spirit of his friend hnt he gaye op the body of 
Hector to Pnara, who came m person to beg 
for It bcbilles was slam at the Bcaean 
gate, by Pans and Apollo, before Troy was 
taken His death itself does not occar in the 
Iha^ but it 13 alloded to in s few passages 
{xiu. 839 all <17 aai. 2781 It is erprcssly 
mentioned in the Ody'sey (’uii SCi where it 
la said that hia fall — hia conqueror ts not men 
tioned^was lamented bj gods snd men. ibst 


his ongiital name, Ligyron, te the ‘ whining,’ 
into Achilles (Find Aewi m 51, Stat Aehill 
I 2C9 Ac , Hot Lpoil 13, 11) Cloron fed 
bis pupil with the hearts of lions and the 
msrrow of bears According to other ac 
counts Thetis endearouied to make Achilles 
immortal by dipping him m the riyer Styx and 
succeeded with the exception of the heel by 
which she held him [Stat Achill 1.262) 'When 
he had reached the age of nine, Calchas de 
cliued that Troy could not be taken without 
his aid and Thetis, knowing that the war 
would be fatal to him, disguised him as a 
miiden snd introduced him among the 
daughters of LycomeJes of Scjros, where ) e 
was call^ by the name of Pyrrha on account 
of his golden locks Here he remained con 
cealed tiU Ulysses nsited the place in the dis 
guise of a merchant, and offered for sale some 
lemaie dresses amidst which he had mixed 
some anas Achilles discovered bis sex I y 
eagerly seizing the arms and then accompaniea 
Cltsses to the Greek armv During his resi 
dence at Serros one of hia companions, Dei 
damia became by him the mother of Pyrrhus 
or Neoptolemus T'or the events at Anlia anl 
the pretext oi marrying Iplugenia to bun, see 



his remains together with those of Patroclus, 
were buried m a golden nm which Pionysns 
had giyen as a present to Thetis, and were de- 
in^ited on the coast of the Hellespont, where a 
mound wa« raised oyer them. Achilles is the 
principal hero of the Iliad , he is the band 
somest srd brare'^t of all the Greeks affec 
tionate towards his mother and his fnenda, 
forrulable in Irit’lcs, which ate his debghl, 
ojx'n hearted andwithont fear, and ait the same 
time sn».e!>tibls to the gentle and quet joys 
o' hom'^ His greatest pa sion is ambition, 
and when h s sense of honour is hurt he is on 
reient ng in his revenge and anger hot withal 
submits obediently the will of the foda — 
Later fruifi/ions These chiefly consist of 
accounts which £11 nn the history of fats youth 
and dea'h. His mo'her, wi«hmg to make him 
immortal, concealed him by night in fire, in order 
to dest»ot the mortal parts he had lohented 
from b 3 father, and by day anointed bmi with 
ambros-a. But Peleus one night disroyered 
his child in the fire, and cried onl »n terror 
Thetis left her son and fled, and Peleus eu 
trusted him to Chiron, who i^ncatcd and m 
structel him m the arts of riding huntmg 
and plaving the phorminx, and al^ 


]>niCEMa, for the healing of Telephus by 
Achilles see Telephi-S ] In the war against 
Troy, Vch'lies slew Penlhesil a, an Amazon, 
but was deeply moved upon discovering her 
beauty , and when Thersitea t hcnledhim fo’ 
fcia tenderness of heart, he killed the scoffer 
bj a blow with the fist He fought w ith llem 
non and slew the young Troilaa (Q ‘-mvm ii 
430, \erg Aen i 4741 Brth incilent', are 
favounte subjects with rase painters In tlie 
former the mothers of the comba'ants watch 
the fight, or Zens is represented weighing the 
life of Achilles azaiust tfiat of Alemnon. The 
accounts of h 3 death differ much though all 
agree in slating that he did not fall bv Ltiman 
[hands, or at least not without the inter/ereiif-e 
of the god Apollo Accord ng to som» Iradi 
■ tons, he was til’ed by Apollo himself ISoi 1 l 
IPA i/ocf 831, Hoc Qd it G, Si, as bad Vieen 
foretold (II xxu 278) According to o'hers 
Apollo merely directed the weapon of Pans 
1 against Achilles, and thus causer! his death, as 

I bad been suggested by the dying Hector A er” 
Aen «. 57 Ot If xu. COI , II Zo'Sj 
Others a?ain relate that Achilles loved Polr 
xena. a daughter of Pnam, and tempted by tli- 
prranise that he should receive her as his wife, 
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if bo would join the Trojans, bo went without 
nriusinto the temple of Apollo at Tln-nibra, and 
was assassinated there by Paris. His body was 
xescued by Ulysses and Ajax the Telamonian ; his 
armour was promised by Thetis to the bravest 
among the Greeks, which gave rise to a contest 
between the two heroe 
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Achilleum ('Axf^Aciov), a town near the 
promontorj- Sigeum iu the Troad, where 
Achilles was supposed to have been buried 
(Hdt. V. 94 ; Strab. p. 594 ; Arr. An. i. 12). 

Achillens, assumed the title of emperor 
under Diocletian, reigned over Egypt, and w.ts 


wo heroes who had rescued his | put to death by Diocletian A.n. 299 (Eutrop. i... 
body. [Aj.ix.] After his death, Achilles became 14,15; Aur. Viet. Coes. 39). 
oiicof the judges in the lowerworld,anddwelled Achilleus Dromos (’AxfAAcios op6/ios : Tau 
in the islands of the blessed, where he was united dera or Truffro), a tongueof land in thcEuxme 
with Sledea or Iphigenia, The fabulous island . Sea, near the mouth of the Borysthenes, where 

Achilles is said to have 


made a race-course. Be- 
fore it lay the Island of 
Achilles (Insula Achil- 
lis) or Leuce (Aeuv^), 
where was a temple of 
Achilles (Hdt. iv. 55, 7fi; 
Eur. I2>h. in T. 4.38 ; 
Pind. 01. ii. 85 ; Strab. 
p. 30G). 

Achilleus Portus 

(’AxiAAcior Mixr.v : Fo- 
thy), a harbour in Laco- 
nia, near the promontory 
Taenarum (Pans. iii. 25, 

. 

AchilUdes, a patro- 
nymic of Pj-rrhus, son of 
Achilles (Ov. Her. viii. 
0), also of Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, who traced 
hi3de.5cent from Achilles 
(Ov. Ib. 803). 

Achillis Insula, [Acrt- 
n-LEus Deomos.] 

Achivi (gen. pi. Achivom, Verg. Acn. xi. 
22G), another form of the Achaei, and used, like 
Achaci, to signify the whole Greek nation 
(Hor. Bp. i. 2, 14 {Ov.Pont.i. 4, 33, Her. i. 21). 
Acholla. [Acuill.)..] 

Acholoe. [H/Urpixu:.] 

Achradina or Acradina. [SYn,vcus.u:.] 
Acichorius {‘AKixhpios), one of the leaders 
of the Gauls, who with Brennns invaded 
Thrace and Macedonia in E.c. 280, and Greece 
iu 279 (PauB. X. 19, 4 ; x. 22, 5 ; x. 23, 1). 

Acidalla, a surname of Venus (Verg. Aen. i. 
720), from the well Acidalius near Orchomeuos. 

Acldlnus, L. Manlius. 1. A Homan general 
in the second Punic war, served against Has- 
drubal in 207, and was sent into Spain in 20G, 
where he remained till 199 (Liv. xxix. 1-8, xxxii. 
7). — 2. Surnamed Fulviaxu.s, praetor B.c. 188 
Nearer Spain, and consul in 179 with his own 

.» ./-V 1 * . ni il-.. 



of Leuce in the Euxine was especially sacred to | 
him. [Acmu.zus Dromos.] Achilles was wor- . 
shil)ped in several places as one of the national 
heroes of Greece; as at Pharsalus, Tanagra, 
and Sparta : iu Epirus even as a god. The re- 
markable worship on the coasts of the Euxino 
may have been spread by tlie Slilesian settle- 
hieiit at Byzantium, perhaps combined with 
the worship of some local heroes. Various ex- 
planations of his name are given. Most of the 
ancients connect it with axoy, because Achilles 
gave pain to the Trojans. Some UTiters re- 
gard him as originally a river god, arguing that 
ax-, like the root in Achzlous, may signify 
water, as in aqua. Others make him a sun- 
god, as they have attempted to make the whole 
Iliad a representation of the sun taking posses- 
sion of the east. There is certainly more con- 
nexion in the story of Achilles with water di- 
vinities than with the sun : it is even possible | 


_____ ^ ^brother Q. Fulvius Flaccus, which is the only 

that some part of hie story may be borrowed ' instance of two brothers being consuls at the 
from local rituals of river or sea deities ; but ' same time (Liv. xxxviii. G5, xl. 84 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 
there is no valid reason why the reader of, 8; Cic^ Or. ii. C4). ^ 

Greek poets should not see in the main storj' j Acilia Gens, plebeian. See under the family 
of Achilles the glorification in ballads of a tra- ' names Aviola, B.vlbus, Glabrio. 
ditioual liero of war, in no degree suggested ! Acis (*'A/cty), son of Paunus and Symaethis, 
originally bv any phenomena of nature ; still } beloved by the nymph Galatea, and crushed by 
less are v/e obliged to base his story on any of ^ Fol)'phemu 3 ^e Cyclops through jealousy under 
the supposed etj^nologies of his name. 

Achilles Tatius, of Alexandria, Hved in the 
middle of the fifth century of our era, and is 
the author of a Greek romance in eight books, 
containing -the adventures of two lovers, 

Clitophon and Leucippe, published by Fr. 

Jacobs, Lips. 1821. He must be distinguished 
from Achilles Statius, or Tatius, who probably 
lived in the second century of our era, and wrote 
a work on the sphere {rrepl (T(pa(paf)f a frag- 
ment of which, professing to be an introduction 
to the Phaenomcna of Aratus, is printed in 
PetaviuSj Uranologiaf Paris, 1680. 


a huge rock. His blood gushingforth from under 
the rock was changedby the nymph into the river 
Acis, at the foot of Mount Aetna (now 
Jaci). Tliis storj' is perhaps only a fiction sug- 
gested by the manner in which the stream 
springs forth from under a rock (Ov. ilf. xiii. 750 
seq., F. iv. 468 ; Sil. It. xiv. 221 seq.). Theocri- 
tus {Id. i. 60) speaks of the sacred waters of Acis. 

Aemonia {‘hupLovia'. ^AKiiovirgs^ Acmoneii- 
sis), a city of the Greater Phrygia (Cic. Flacc. 
15, 84 ; Plin. v. § 106). 

Acmonides, one of the three Cj'clopesin Ovid 
{F, iv. 2SS), is the same as Pyraemon in YkgU 
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(Aen Till 425), and as Axges in otlier accounts 

of the Cyclopes 

Acoetes (’MoiTrit), a poor Maeonian (Ia 
dian) or TyrrUenian, who served as pilot m 
It ship The sailors, landing st the island of 
Ctos, brought with them on board a beantilnl 
boy asleep, whom they wished to take with 
them, but Acoetes who recognised in the boy 
the god Bacchus, dissuaded them from it but in 
tarn Ti*heii the ship had reached the open sea 
the boy awoke and desired to be earned to 
^laxos, bis natiie island The sailors promised 
to do so, imt did not keep their word nhcK. 
upon the god disclosed himself in his majesty 
vines began to twine round the tisael tigers 
appeared, and the sailors seized with madness 
jumped into the sea, and were chinked into 
dolphins AcoetesalonewassaTedonl conveyed 
to Sotos where he was initiated in the liacchu. 
mystenes This is the tale related by Bacchus 
himself, in the form of Acoetes to Peutheua 
(Jl/ef ui 5M2Ee<ii The story is founded on the 
Homeric Hymn toDionjsoi 

Acontlus I Akoi'TioiJ a beautilnl youth of 
Ceos Having come to UeJos to celebrate the 
festival of Diana he fell m lot e iv ith Cy dippe, and 
in order to gain her he had recourse to a strata 
Lem \VhiU she was sitting m the tempieof Diana 
he threw before her an apple upon which be bad 
wntteu the words I swear ^ the sanctuary of 
Diana to otarrv Acontms 'fhe nurse took up 
the apple and handed it to Cydippe who read 
aloud what was vmtten upon it, aod then threw 
the apple away But the goddess had heard 
her TOW, and the repeated lUness of the maiden, 
when she was about to marry another man 
compelled her father to give her in marriage to 
Acontius This story is related bv Ond {Her 
I'SO, 21! who borrowed it from a lost poem of 
Callimachus, entitled ‘ Cydinpe 
Aeons ('Axopit), Lmg of Egypt, assisted 
Evagoras kmg of Cyprus, against Artazerxes, 
kuig of Persia, about S e 83o Be died about 
274, before the Persians entered Egypt in the 
foUowmg year (Diod. st 2-4, S, 2, 22, 41, 42) 
Aera [Anus ] 

Acia Xtnee ('Axga A«virf),acit 7 o! Hisponia 
Tarraconensis, founded by Barcas 

(Diod SST 2), probably identical with the 
Castmm Album of Livy (xxit 41) 

Aerae ('Ax^si),— 1 (Acrenscs Fhu , Palaz 
tolo), a city of Sicily, onaloftyhill 24 miles W 
of Syracuse, was founded by the Syracusans 
70 years alter its parent city,l e D c 063(Tboc 
Ti 5, Lit zxit S6, Flin ui §01)— 2 A town 
m Aetoha (PoL v 131—3 (or'Axpa) A town , 
in tne 'Cimmerian Tiospoms '(btrao p 42’> , 
Plm IT §86) 

Acraea [‘Anpala}, and Aeraetts, surnames 
given to variona goddesses and gods whose 
temples were situated upon hills, such as Zeus, 
Hera and others (Lit xxxii. 23, xxxvm 2) 
Acraephens [^cbaepku] 

Acraephla, Acraephlae, or AeraepUon 
('A/cpaiipia, ‘Axpaiipfai, ‘Axpai^toy ‘Axpaiinat, 
’Akpaiipi^ot Kardhitza), a town in Boeotia, 
on the lake Copais, founded by Acraephens, the 
son of Apollo It contained an oracle of Apidio 
Ptons(Hdt Till 18 j, Strab-p 410 , Lit xxxiu 
20 , Pans, ii 23, 5 , Plm it S 2f 1 
Aeragas 1 [AcBiCiZNTi.}<]— 2 Acelebrated 
engraver (Phn ixxiii §151) 

Acratus, a freedman of Nero, sent into Asia 
and Achaia (a s 64) to plunder the temples 
(Tac Ann xv 45, xvi 23) 

Acnae ('Ax^iaf, or ‘AKpdtai ’Avjudrqi), 
a town m Laconia, not far from the mouth of 
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the Eurolas {Pans in 21, Pol t 10, Lit. 
XXXT 27, Strab p 818, 8u3) 

Acnllae ('AxpiMa), a town in Sicily betwee-n 
Agngentum and Acrae (Liv xxiv 3 j) 
Acrlilone, AcniiSslades [Acnisa'’ ] 
Acrislna (’Axpioior) son of Abas king of 
Argos He expelled his twin brother, Pree 
tns, from his inheritance, but supported by 
his fatlier m law, lobates the Lycian, Proe 
tus retnmed, and Aensms was compelled to 
shore his kingdom with him Acn^ius held 
\rgos and Proetus Tiryns An oracle bad 
declared that Danae, tbe daughter of Acn^ us, 
would give birth to a son who would kill his 
grandfather For this reason he kept Danae 
shut np m a subterraneous apartment or in a 
brizen tower But here she became motlier 
of Persens by Zeus who visited her in a shower 
of gold Acrisius ordered mother and child to 
l>e exposed on tbe sew m achest , but the chest 
Co-ited towards the island of Senphos where 
both were rescued by Dictys As to the manner 
n nhtcb the oracle was subsequently fulfilled, 
see Pebsels (Hdt ri S3, \erg Aen vii 372, 
Oi M IV 607 seq Hor Ocl iii 16, 5) — 
Hence Aerislone ( Axpiiri^Ku) Danae daughter 
of Acrisiusdf xiv 810) Acnsionlafies, Perseus, 
son of Danae grandson of Acnsins (Or M v 
70) Aensioseus, adj arces i e Argos (Or 
if V 23J). coloni mart referring to Ardea. 
supposed to have been founded by Danae 
(\erg Aen vii 410 fell i 001) 

AcifUS (AvpiiTos, 'Ajcpiraf C CrtfWitta 
most southerly prumuntorv lu Messema (Strab 
p 3>0, Pans it 84,12, Plia it glO) 

Aero (AcBos ] 

AcrSciraoala (ri ‘AxpoHipawtaj ae Sp^ 
$tng AcroccrauDium prom Plm iii §07 C 
Lin^ueffn), a protooutory in Epims, jutting 
out into the Ionian tea, tlio most w part of tha 
Ce&acnd Mostes It was dangerous to ahips, 
whence Horace (Od i. 8, 20) speaks of sn> 
fame$ tcopulos Aeroteraunia (comp Lue t 
652.SiLviii C32] Hence any dangerous plaea 
(Ov 21 Am 783) 

AeriSeSnntbus [ConiMirrs] 

AerSUssBS {Lisst.s) 

Acroa 1 Eing of tbe Caemnenses, whom 
Romulus slew m battle, and whose arms be 
dedicated to Jupiter Feretniis as Spolia Op'ma 
(Prop V 10, 7) Livy (i 10) mentions the cir- 
cumstance, without giving the caioeof tbe king 
—2 An eminent phys cian of Agngentum m 
Sicily, said to have tx>ea m Athens during the 
great plague (s c 480) in the Peloponnesian 
war, and to have ordered large fires to be 
'kmllle^ in fho streets lor the purpose ol pun 
friog the air This fact is not mentioned by 
Thucydides (Diog Laert vm. 63, Flat It et 
Ot 80) 

Acron Helenins, a Roman grammarian of 
nneertam date, perhaps of the second century 
aj> , wrote a conuneotary on Horace, on some 
comedies of Terence and perhaps on Persius 
Hia commentary on Horace does not exist , that 
which bears Lis name is the work of another 
writer, perhaps Porphynon It is published 
with the other scholia on Horace by PauUy (2nd 
ed 1861). and Hantbal (1801, 1800) 

Aeropolil (o 'AxodvoXu) The Acropolis of 
Athens, also called by tlie Athenians Polls 
(TIJais), from the city being originally con- 
fined to the Acropolis (Thue il 15, r 23, j . 
cf Aesch Eum 687), was a rock about lOO 
feet high, 1,150 long and 500 broad- Upon 
it8 03 a defensible site rising out of tbe rivir 
ToUej, the ongmal settlement was made, 
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xvhose name Cecropia (Strab. C97: Eur. Suppl 
C3S, El, 1230) expresses the belief, doubtless 
correct, tliat it existed before the union of 
Attica attributed to TJicseus . — Traces of 
Buildings earlier than oOO n.c. Our know- 
ledge of the earlier buildings has been greatly 
increased by recent excavations. On some 
parts of the rock foundations of the rude dwel- 
lings of early inhabitants have been discovered, 
and graves of the same age, with primitive pot- 
tery of the 137)0 knoum as ‘Mycenaean/ To a 
veiy early i>criod must bo a-cribed also the 
remains of what was called the Pclasgian 
TTTzf/, i.e. a wall which was prehistoric to the 
Greek writers wlio mention it iHdt. li. 1557, v. 
04), but still available in the ago of Peisistratus. 
This wall did not surround the whole rock, 
since the natural precipice on tlie X. and XE. 
needed no fortification. In other parts portions 
of this wall have been discovered [see plan]. 
It followed the edge of the rock and sometimes 
falls within the lines of the straighter wall of 
Cimon, wliich in other places absorbed it. It is 
necessary to distinguish the Pelasgian’K'aU from 
rh Tl^\a(xyiKhy or UcKapyiKov (Thuc. ii. 117; 
Aristoph. ]lv. 891), which was a space of ground 
beneath the Acropolis at the SW., perhaps 


of tne pediments and statues of more than three 
temples have been found under the floor, so to 
speak, of the Acropolis. It has been held by 
some that this older temple a*hose foundations 
we see was rebuilt and presen'cd after the 
Persian repulse ; but to this it is with justice 
objected that since it would have presented a 
blank wall vrithin six feet of the porch of the 
newer Ercchtheum it is impossible to admit 
that it was standing after that porch was built. 
— The Acropolis a}ter the Persian TFar. Th‘^ 
present form of the surface is due to Cmion. 
The natural rock surface sloped somewhat 
from the centre to the sides, and has been 
compared to a low-pitched gable roof. To level 
tliis sufScientlj’ for the projected works, Cimon 
bnilt up solid walls all round tne edge of the 
platform and filled up the space between these 
walls and the highest ridge with earth and 
rubble, composed m great part of the debris 
left after the Persians burnt the earlier build- 
ings. In this substratum many pieces of 
archaic sculpture and architecture, and many 
inscriptions, have been found. To the same 
Cimonian period belongs tlie great bronze 
statue of Athene Promachos, armed with spear 
and helmet, which dominated the city and was 



extending from Pan’s cave to the Asclepiacum, 
a space wliich was to be left vacant, since, as 
was said, a curse was laid upon its occupation. 
Probably the origin of its being considered 
unlucky was that for military reasons it had 
been held advisable from ‘Pelas^an* times to 
keep this ground clear from buildings which 
might shelter an approaching foe; the cause in 
all probability of the similar prohibition against 
building on the Roman pomerinra {BicU AnU 
s,r.] On the Acropolis the early chiefs and 
kings of Athens had their palace, the founda- 
tions of which have been recently found^ near 
the Erechtheum, as well as traces of stairs in 
the rod: leading thence into the plain at the 
XE. comer. Tt is known from inscriptions 
that a temple of Athene called the Hecatom- 
pedon stood on the Acropolis before the Persian 
invasion, and of this the foundations have been 
found just S. of the Erechtheum. It had two 
treasuries behind the cella, one probably for 
Athene and the other for the other deities there 
worshipped. It is probable that there was also 
in the time of Peisistrates an earlier Parthenon 
and an earlier Erechtheum occupying part of 
the sites of the later temples ; indeed fragments 


seen far out to sea . — Acropolis in ike Time of 
Pericles. The greatest works were carried out 
1 under Pericles. For the approach to the 
j Acropolis the plan of Cimon was set aside, 

, which gave only a narrow and defensible gate- 
way (defence being less necessary since the 
fortification of the whole city was completed), 
and the magnificent Propylaea were designed 
by jJiInesicles in b.c. 437. In the marble wall 
there were five gateway's, the central being the 
largest, and admitting a sloping carriage-way; 
the two gates on each side were reached by five 
steps ; beyond was a portico, and rising above 
this another portico. On each side of the 
entrance were wings, each intended to have a 
small outer and a largo inner hall (in the 
smaller northern hall were paintings by Poly- 
gnotus, whence it was sometimes called the 
Pinakotheke) ; but the plan of malring the wing 
on the right or south side symmetrical in size 
and form with the left wing was not carried 
out, prolsably because it would have encroached 
on sacred ground ; for in this part of the Acro- 
polis were the temple of Xike Apteros (Athene- 
Xflee) and the sanctuary of Artemis Brauronia 
beyond it. To the right of the entrance to the 
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Propylaea IS stdl Tlslile tbebaseof Agnjipas XHENf’C, to tne left or N of the Parti enon 
statue [see Plan"' Ills sras set Bp hr the the FbecbTiteOI (see the separate articles 
Athemana after Ajnppa s third cGOaOlibimBc '«ext imtnportance on the VcropoLs to the*! or 



^ As each oae passed thrcnsh i 

portico cf the PropTlaea he saw tie great jirliov sanctaarr wa ro e<l , i 

atatne of Mh»ne Proinachos lowenr? above | nex* to the terar le of NTve Act»rr,j 
kia head, to the nsht-front of ttu* the Pas- 'sonthea, of the PiorvUet^Ld wbJJ r 


[5:?.®* o' ArteiE^ Eran-ona, 

iTictuaiy wa ro ed above as Sbanling 






ACROPOLIS 

•^'ere probably tbo survival of an ol3cr religion 
in this place than that of Athene. [Abti.mis.] 
No remains of any temple of Artemis are dis- 
coverable, nor have "vve any arrant for assum- 
ing its existence : the «teps leading up to the 
sacred precinct are still visible. Between this 
precinct and the Parthenon are the foundations 


ACTAEON 13 

Trailed in by the Grech commander Odysseus 
in 1822 to secure his water supply. Tliis ‘ Bas- 
tion of Od^'sseus ’ is now removed. A little to 
the cast of this, in the side of the noithem 
rocks, are the two caves of Apollo and Pan (Eur. 
Jon, 192; Pans. i. 28, 4_). The sculptures of 
the Giganfomdchia, which Attalus sent, and 
from which a figure of Dionysus fell 
during a storm into the Tlieatre 
(Pans, i, 25, 2 ; Pint. Ani COi, must 
have been on the south wall near 
the site of the modem museums. 
Acrorea ^Anpupcia : 'AKpc^'puoi) 

a mountainous tract of country m 
the north of Elis. (Diod. xiv. 17 
Xen. Hell. iii. 2, 80, vii. 4, 14). 

Acrotatus {^hKp6raros^. 1- ^^on 
of Cleomenes II. king of Sparta, 
went to Sicily in 814 to assi^'t the 
Agrigcnlines against Agatbocles of 
SjTracusD. But at Agrigentum he 
acted with such crueltj that the in- 
habitants lose against him. He re- 
turned to Sparta, and died m 809 
before his father, leaving a son, 
Arcus, who succeeded Cleomenes 
(Biod. XV. 70; Pans in. 6.1; Pint. 
Agis, 3). — 2. Grandson of the pre- 
ceding, and son of Areus I. king of 
Sparta, bravely defended Sparta 

o( a tailding, not a temple, and a portico; this the same yew in battle against Amtode^^^^^^ 
+v.« r’nni/.Afnal.-o n Imildm? m tvrant of Slegalopohs (Plut. Jrgrr/t. -0--o, 



was probably the Ghalcotheke, a budding in 
which was stored all that was required for the 
service of Athene (C.LA. ii Gl) ; somo have 
imagined the xemains to belong to a temple of 

. .1 ® TTi. - — .K ^-onervn frt 


me BiUiie >ciu 

tyrant of Mefalopolis (Plut. Fyrrh. 20-28; 
A< 7 is, 8; Pans. iii.C,8)._ _ 

Acrothoum or Aorothoi [’Ay>o$ao^, Axpo- 
0«oi : ’AjcpiJOiiior, ‘AKpoSarnh : Lavra), a tonm 

1 .^ -f *i..s A+i,«o 


\ 

and Autonoe, a daughter of Cadmus, a celebrated 


imagined the xemains to belong xo a lempie - 

,,, ® « ».«it to neax the extremitv of the peninsula of Atnos 

ssKi s™ : “sri ■■ o,'*,,.,.... 

fragment of the epistyle has been found with I 
the dedication to the emperor under the title 
Ssflao-Ttis, which he assumed m B.c. 27 
iii. 63). NE. of this, about 150 yards E. of the 
great statwe and visible from it (if we assume 
that the old temple between the Erechtheura 
and the Parthenon was not rebuilt), stood ui 
the open air the great altar of Athene, of 
which the base is visible cut in the rock. To 
the X. of the Parthenon, midway between it 
and the foundations of the old temple is visible 
cut in the rock the inscription for the base on 
which stood the statne of ‘ Earth praying Zeus 
to send rain’ (Pans. i. 24); another base, 
remains to give us a fixed point — the base of 
the statue of Athene Hygieia, which is found 
by the Eouthemmost column of the eastern 
portico of the Propylaea. This statne was 
dedicated by Pericles to commemorate the reco- 
very of a mason who fell from the Propylaea; 
near it once stood the bronze lioness in honour 
of the mistress of Aristogeiton, the statue m 
Aphrodite by Calamis, of Diitrephes (of which 
the base has been found not in sit«), and of 
Perseus by Myron. About 200 feet west of the 
N. porch of the Ereclithenm are the remamsm 
the rock of the steps leading down from the 
Acropolis to the cave of Agbaulos, m the 
temenos of which the oaths of the Bphebi were 
taken [Lid. Ant. s. v. EpfieSi.] It lay near 
the base of the northern rocks of the Acropolis 
known as ‘ the long rocks ’ (MovpaO- Jhe well 
called the Glepsijdra (Aristoph. 
been identified at the NM" . angle of the Aero 
polls outside the Cimonian walls 



huntsman, trained by the centaur Chiron. He 
was changed into a stag by Artemis (Diana), and 
le Aero- 1 torn to pieces by his fifty dogs on Mount Cithie- 
It was ron, because he had seen the goddess hathmg 
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TnthhernjTuplis oib«caaseh,e had boaEtedfliatl gain^afnna?**), at Kicopotl'i on the opposite 
he Mcelled her m hunting After the dc^ had coaat, ahich Augnstus founded m commemora- 
depour^ him, thej wen^ whining in search of tjon of his nctory JDio Cass li 1 , Suet Av^ 
their master, till they <;Biiie to the cae* of 18, T^h 6 Verg Aen iii 2^0 , Hot i 18, 
fiVi'TnTij who appeased then! by making an image 61 Ov Her iv ICO) Statina (S in 2 120) 
of Actaeon (Or H t 181 seq , Calhtn II tn giTeatheepithetof Acfias to Cleopatra, because 
Pallad 107 seq , Eurip Sacch 830, Apollod she was conquered at Aetinm The anceied 
i-u 4. 4) According to several modern writers map shows the site of Actinin, sshich has been 
the fifty hounds of Actaeon are the fifty dt^ | the subject of dispute The promontory of 
days, and the myth represents the nlant-life . Actinm was at La I’unta (3), opposite Preiesa 
destroyed by the heat of the dog days for j (1) near the site of the ancient Nicopohs 
Actaeon was the eon of the protector of plants | Others erroneously place it at C Sfadanna (4), 
(see Abistaeis) It i* difficult, liowever to ei misled by the modem name Ario The fleet of 

E lam upon this theory why they were his own | Antonvwas stationed in the Bay of Frevesa (P), 
ounds— 2 An Argire, son of Mehssns and and Bailed ont through the etrait between 1 
grandson of Abron Re was a beantifnl youth, and 8 into the open sea, where the battle was 
whom Archias endeavoured to carry ofl, but mj fought, not m the Baj of Prevesa, ns some 
the struggle which ensued Actaeon was failed suppose 
(Plot Barr Am 2) [AncHua] | Actlas [Acte, ActicuI 

Actaens (‘A«Ta'ai|, son of Erisichthon the I Actuanes ( AKrnruio)!) king of Ethiopia, 
earliest king of Attica, derived hia name from conquered Egvpt (Diod i GO, btrab p 7SJ) 
Acte, the ancient name of Attica (Paus i 9 6) Actios [Attics 1 

He had tliree daughters Agranlos Herse and Actor ('A«fTWf)| 1 Father of Menoetius and 
Pandrosns, and was succeeded by Cecrops grandfather of Patroclus (ll ai 785, Pmd 
who married Agraulos Ol ii 104) —2 Father of Eurytas and 

Acte ('A«T<) pTojierlyapiece of landnuining Cleatos (Apollod ii 7 2 Paus v 1, 11) — 
into the sea and attached to another larger piece 3 An Occhomenian, father of Astyoebe (R lu 
of land, hut not necessarily bv a narrow neck 818 Paus i* 87 6)— 4 A companion of 
1 An ancient name of Attica used especially hy Aeneas (Verg Aen ix 600;— 8 AnAumnean, 
th«poets(Enr Hel 1674,Strak p 391) Hence of whose conqaered lance Tursus made a boast 
‘AKTaioj, Actaeng, adj , Attic, Athenian (Ov (Ve« Aen sii 04, Juv ii 100)— Hence 
M a 720, e* Pont iv 1, 31, Her ivm 42i Actotide# ( AvropfSui), a descendant of Actor 
AlsoActiag ddis, a female Athenian t# On Patroclus (Or ii sni Vi Tr i 0 29, F u 
t^ia, daughter of Erechtheus kmg of Athena 39) Eritfaos lOr 3/ v 79; Eehecles (ll xn 


TroezenandEpidaurus (PoL r 91,8, Diod 
SI) —3 The peninsula between the Strymonic I 
and Suigibc gulfs, on which Mount Atboe is I 
(Tliue ir 109)— 4 The concubine of ^ero, I 
otigmally a glare from Asia Minor (Tae Ann \ 
xiu 12 46) 

Actllcug [AcTarxl 

Actlum ('AwTioi' ifk 'A«eier, Actios, 
Ad} ’AxrtoKOi, Actiacus, elso 'AKViot, Actius 
XaPunfa,>iotAno),aptoRiontotym Acamania 
at the entrance of the Ambraciot Gulf (Ouf/o/ 
Arts) oB which AegBstasgamed his celebrated 
victory over Antony and Cleopatra, September ^ 



There was a temple of AjioHo on 
, this promontory (Thuc. i. 29; Sfrab p S2o), 

..V Apolli^naa called Actius and Actiaene 

Verg Aen viu 704, P^p „ 

It festival named Drepana, - „ 

'-’"x of t^ g<^ Ihagmian commander 

sd the temnl«. ' a.e 4.jx ... . 


iov“' 

ivec7) There was „ 

Actia celebrated here 

Ang^stna after his victory enlargedthe tenSile.' was” defeitAt k-’CI" • 

revived the ancient festi^ which vras lembna in ODR n „• 
henceforth celebrated once in four veare (ludt a savui S0).^3 Son of 

our yearn yutf* grandson of Jlasinisva, had the 


Actor EurylnsandCteatusfR ll C21, xi ToO) 
AenSio 1 C Fnrlus, quaestor bc 187 (Lit 
xxxviii S5)— 2 C . an emment Bomaa lawyer, 
who married the sister of Helna, the mother Of 
Cicero, wte a fnend of the orator L Licinins 
Censsus (Cic d« Or. i 48, 101 , ii. 1 2 , Brut 
76 264) 

Aefttilana ’Axei'crrAMt), of Argos an early ' 
Greek loeographer, about BC 625, wrote in the 
lonio dialect three books of Genealogies chiefly ' 
a translation of Hesiod into prose The frag 
meals ore pohli*.hed by SlBrtr, Lips 1624, and 
in Jluller Frapm Hut Graeo i p 100 
Ads {'A8a), sister of Mansso'ns, king of 
Cans, married her brother Idrieus, on whose 
death (»C 844) she succeeded to the throne of 
Cwiai, but was expelled by her brother Pixoda 
rue in 310 When Alexander entered Cana m 
834, Ada, who was in possession of the fortress 
of Almda, eurrenderedthis placeto him After 
takmg lUicamaseus, Alexander committed the 
government of Cana to her (Arr An. i 23 
Diod-xn 48 74, Pint. Alex 10,22) ’ 

Adsmantes [Amjllthei] 

Adamsatins ( AZauduTia,) a Greek phvsi. 
^.about X.V iU, the author of a treatise on 
rn^iognomy, borrowed from Polemo Edited 
byPranana inScnjil Phy, Vet 1780 8vo 
Addua ( Idrfa) a river of Gallia Cisalpina 
m the R^etian Alps near Bormio and 
fliwum through the taens Lanas (X diComo) 
sis ® Cremona 

^erbal (a^ 3 «,) i a Corthagmion 
Murder m the Ist Pome war defeatidthe 
K^n coMul P Claudius in a sea-fic-ht ofl 
249 (PoL 1 49 32)— 2 A Car 
the 2nd Panic war. 





10 ADRAiTYTTIUil 

AdiarnyUlma {‘MpafivTTtiov or 'Klpata/r 
riov ’A5po>tjmjtrJj,AdTamj1ti.nua Adramytl 
or Edrfrntli, a town of Mjsia on tlie gulf of 
Adroxajttiam, opposite to Uic island of Lesbos, 
was a colony of tbc Atbenians, and a seaport 
of some note (HJt vii 42, lime t l.vm lOS, 
Strab p COO Lit xiitii 19 Act Ap xxtu 21 
Adraaa [Edcr), a river of Gerraanv flowing 
into the Fulda near Cassel (Tac Ann i SCl 
AdrannmorHadrantun ('ASpa/o>>,''ASpaw»', 
'ASpasi-nj*, Hadrantanus, Plin ui § 91 
Aderno), a town m Sicily, on the river Adi^ns, 
at the foot of 31 Aetna built by Dionvsin« 
the seat of the worship of the god Adriinns 
(Diod.xiT 87, ivi C3 Pint 3im 12, Sil xiv 
2-0) 

Adrinua fAJpoe^j) [Adramu] I 

Adrastia (’ASpaimia Lat Adrastia ea) 1 
Daughter of Zens (Ear Hhes 942) identified 
with K(>if<rit, also nsed as an eptbet of Ne 
mesiB Sbe denied her name acccwdmg to 
some from Adrastns, the mlei of Adraatia m 
Slysia, who bnilt her first sanctuary on the 
river Aesepus, near Cyzicns. Others denteher 
name from a tpam (it StSpao’XBi), the goddess 
whom none can escape (btrab p 598 H ti 
828, eeq , Aescb Prom 93C, 3 erg Ctr 5*99, 
Amm. XIV 11 2 j She was probably onginall} 
a Plirygian goddess and the same as Rhea 
Cybele— 2 A njmph, daUebter of 3Ieli8s«u8, 
king of Crete to whom and her sister Ida 
Rhea gave the infant Zeus to be reared 
(Apolloa I 1 G Callun Hym <» Jox 47) 
OnzinaUy the same as No 1 
Adraitas ('ASps^Tetl 1 Sob of Talaus 
bug of Algos nas expelled from Argos by, 
Amphtaraus, and fled to bis grandfather Poly 
bns, long of Sicyon on whose death be become 
king of that city {It lu S78, Hdt v C7, Find | 
Asm ix 9 seq ) Afterwardshe ass reconciled j 
to Anpbiaraos, gave him his sister Enpbyle in 
iBamage,and retomed hit kingdom of Argos 
THtile reigning there Tydeus of Calydon aod 
Polvnlces of Thebes both fugitives from (beir 
native conntnes, met at Argos before the palace 
of Adrastus A quarrel arose between them, 



and Adrastus, on bearing the noise, came forth 
and separated the combatants m whom be 
recognised the two men who had been promised 
to him by an oracle as the future husbands of 
two of nis daughters , for one bore on bis 
slueld the figure of a boar, and the other that 
of a Uon, and the oracle bad declared that one 
of his daughters was to marry a boar and the 
other a lion Adrastns therefore gave hia 
daughter Deipyle to Tydeus and Aneia to 
Polynices, promising to restore each to bis own 


.IDRIA 

Adrastus first prepared for war 

against Thebes although Amphiaraas, who 
was a soothsayer, foretold that all who engaged 
m it should I'erish, with the exception of 
Adrastus Thus arose the celebrated war of 
the ‘ feeren agamst Thebes ’ The seven heroes, 
accordmg to Sophocles ( Ocif Col 1813seq)and 
Aeschylus (Tlieb 877 seq ), were Ampliiaraus, 
Tydeus Eteoclus Hippomedon, C a) aneos,Par 
thenopaeus, Polynices ( Adrastus, who escaped, 
la not counted one of the Seven ) Eunpides 
(Phoen 1104 seq ) has the same list except 
that Eteoclus is omitted end Adrastus substi 
tnted The preceihng drawing from an early 
Etruscan gem represents, with the true feeling 
of archaic art, a council of five of the lieroes 
who fought agamsl Thebes The names are 
added Phylnxce (Polynices), Tule (Tvdens), 
AmphUare (Ampliiarausi, Aire$the (Adras- 
tus) and Parthanafaei iPartlieiiopaeus) On 
arriving at hemea tliev founded the Aemean 
games in honour of Archemoms Akciizuo 
HL s On approaching Thebes, they sent 
Tydeus to the city to demand from Eteocles 
the sovereigntv for I’olvnice*. In the i alace of 
EleacleshechaUeD,.ed several Thebans to com 
bat and conquered them In revenge they laid 
an ambush of fiftv men on his recnm, but 
Tydeus slew them all, with one exception {II 
IT $84 seq , T 802 seq ) The war ended as 
Amphiaraus had predated , six of the Argiie 
chiefs were slain, Polynices by his brother 
Eteocles, and Adrastus alone wss saved bythe , 
swiftness of his horse Arion, the gift of Heracles 
(Horn 11 xxiii 84G) Creon of Thebes re- 
fusing to allow the bodies of the six heroes 
to be buried, Adrsstns fled to Athens, where 
be implored the sssistasce of Theseus, who 
undertook an expedition osauist Thebes, took 
tbe city, end dehv ered the bodies of the fallen 
heroes to their fnendt for burial (Aesch Sept 
c Thet . Eor Phoen and Suppl , Stat. 
Theb ) Ten years afterwards Adrastns, with 
tbe sons of tbe slam heroes made a new expe 
d tionaga nst Thebes Thiaisknownssthewar 
of the ‘Epigoni* { EwiyoMi) or descendants. 
Thebes was taken and raxed to the ground. 
Tbe only Argive hero that fell in this war was 
Aegialeus, the son of Adrastus the latter died 
of grief at 31egara on bis return to Argos, and 
was boned in the former city He waswor* 
shipped in several parts of Greece, as at 
Megora, at Sicyon, where liis memory was cele- 
brated in tragic choruses, and in Attica 
(ApoUod m 7, 8-1, Hdt t 61, Strab p 
83e, Pans i 43, 1) The legends about 
Adrastns and the two wars against Tliebes 
famished ample matenals for the epic as well 
astragicpoetsof Greece— 2 Ruler of Adrastia 
mMysia (Strab p 588) [A»raste 2 a.T — 3 Son 
of Merope of Adrasteia, an ally of the Trojans, 

sUin by Diomedes {II ii 821, j, g >§) j 

Trojan skin by Patroclus [11 xn tOl) 5 

A Trojan, taken by Henelans, and killed by 
Agamemnon {II n 87, 64) —6 Son oi the 
Phrjyian king Gordius, having unintentionally 
killedius brother, fled to Crtnsus, who received 
him kmdly While hunting he acculentally 
killed Atys, the son of Creesns, and m despair 
put an end to his own life (Hdt i, 84-4>) 

Adrla or Hadrla 1 (Adna), a town in, 
Ga^ Cisalpina, between the mouths of the Po 
and tte Athesis (Adiye), now 14 miles from the 
sea, tat onginolly a sea-port of great celebrity, 
foimd^b^ the Etruscans (Liy y 33 Strab 


ptubabiy a 


Etruscan town originally, after- 



ADRU 

vrards a Roman coloin , at n Inch place tlie fainilj 
of the emperor Hadnan lived (T it Hadr. i ) 
Adria (i ’ASpmr, Ion 6 Aopipr, Hdt. iv. 83), 
or Mare Adriaticnm, alco Mare Superam, bo 
called from the tomi Adria [No 11, nas in its 
V idest Eigmfication the sea hetn eeu Italy on 
the IV , and lUjTiciim Epims, and Greece on 
the E Bj the Greeks tl’e name Adrias was 
onU applied to the northern part of this sea, 
the fonthem part being called the Ionian Sea 
The navigation of the Adriatic v as rancli dreaded 
on account of the frequent and sudden storms 
to nhicli it lias subject its enl character on 
this account is repeatedlv alluded to bj Horace 
(Of? 1 3, lo, 83, 15 , 11 14, 14 , ill 9, 23") 
Adnanns. [HvoRiANub ] 

Adnanus (’ASpiaroj), a Greek rhetorician, 
bom at Tvre in Phoenicia, a as the pupil of He 
rodes Atticus, and was invited ha If Antonius 
to Rome, w hero he died about A D 192 Tlirce 
of his declamations are pubhshed bv IVah: m 
JShet Oi vol 1 1832 
Admmettun [H.ii)ru3iETt.3i] 

Aduatuca, a castle of the Eburones in Gaul 
(Caes B G Ti 821, probablj the same as the 
later Adnaca Tongroruiii (Toiigetn) 

Adnatuci or Aanatlci, a poi\ erful people of 
Gallia Belgica (Gath R G ii 29, 33), were the 
descendants of the CiinbnundTcutonos Tlieir 
chief town, perhaps the modem Balaise, must 
not be confounded with Aduatuca 
Adula Mons (i ’ASocAoj), a group of the Alps 
labout the passes of the Splugen and R Bcr 
)ia)f?i7iO, and at the hfd of the lallcj of the 
Hinfcr if/ieiii (Strab pp 192,204,213) 

Adule or Adults (’ASovKtt, "AoouXtt ’ASou 
Mttjj, Adulitanus TliuUa or ^u?/a, Ru), a 
mantime citj of Aethiopia, on a bay of the 
Red Sea, called Aduhtanus Sinus (’ASouAitik^j 
k6\~os, Annesley Bay) It was founded by 
slaves who fled from Egvpt, and afterwards was 
the seaport of the Auaumitae (Phn ri 172 
seq ) Cosmas Indicopleustes (a d 535) found 
here the ^onnmentum Adulitanum, a Greek 
inscnption recounting the conquests of Ptolemv 

11 Euergetes in Asia and Thrace 
Adyrmachidae (’ASuppaxfoai), a Libjan 

people, "W of Egypt, evtending to the Cata 
bathmus Major, but were aftenvards pressed 
further inland In their manners and customs 
thej resembled the Egyptians (Hdt iv 168, 
Sil lu 278, IX 223) 

Aea (Ala, Ai’afiji, the name of two mythical 
islands in the east and the west m the eastern 
dw elt Aettes, in the western Circe The eastern 
land was aftenvards identified with Colchis (cf 
Hdt 1 2) , the western with the Italian pro 
montory Circeii The connection of Aeetes and 
Circe with the sun explams the double land of 
Aia in east and w est Acaea- is naturally the 
epithet of Circe and of Medea m Projiert iii 

12 31 it denotes Caljqi-'O Tlus is explamed by 
the fact that Ogygia, the island of Calj'pso, was 
sometimes confused with Aea (Mela, u, 120) 

Aeaces (Aitbnjs) 1 Father of Polycrates — 

2 Son of Syloson and nephew of Polycrates 
He was tyrant of Samos, but was deprived of 
his tyrannj by Aristagoras, w hen the lonians 
rei olted from the Pei ^lans, n c 500 He then 
fled to the Persians, who restoied him to the 
tyranny of Samos, n c 494 (Hdt v i 13) 
Aeaceum {AloKetop) [Aegina ] 

Aeacides lAlohWys), a patronymic of the 
descendants of Aeacus, as Peleus, Telamon, and 
Phocus, sons of Aeacus , Achille=>, son of Peleus 
and grandson of Aeacus , Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles and great grandson of Aeacus ; and 


AEDOX 17 

Pyrrhus, knng of Epims, who clauned to bee 
descendant of Achilles 
Aeacides, son of Arjbas, or Arybbas, king of 
Epims, succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his cousin Aleiander, slam ni Italy, n c 326 
Aeacides married Phthia, by w hom he had the 
celebrated PvniijiL s He took part in fav our of 
Olympias against Cassander, but his subjects 
disliked the war, and drove him from the kmg 
dom He was recalled m n c 313 ; but Cassan- 
dcr sent an army against him under Philip, v ho 
slew him m battle (Pans i 11 , Diod xix 11 , 
Liv viii 24 , Pint Byrrlt 1, 2) 

Aeacus (ASukos), son of Zeus and Aegina, a 
daughter of the riv er god Asopus He was bom 
m the island of Oeiione or Oenopia, whither 
Aegma had been earned by Zens [compare 
Sisvniis', and from whom this island was after- 
wards called -Aegma Some traditions related 
that at the birth of Aeacus, Aegma was not vet 
mliabited, and that Zeus changed the ants 
{jiip/aiKts) of the island into men (Myrmidones) 
over whom Aeacus ruled [For other versions 
of the myth see Myii3IIDones 1 His wife was 
Endeis, daughter of Sciroii of Megara Aeacus 
wa-> renovmed m all Greece for his justice and 
piety (Pint Tlics 10), and was frequently 
called upon to settle disputes, not only among 
men, but even among the gods them=elve», 
(Pint! Isthm viii 23, Pans i 39) Pindar alone 
relates that he helped -Apollo and Poseidon to 
build the walls of Troy (.Vein viii 9) He was 
such a favourite with the gods that, when 
Greece was visited by a drought, ram was at 
length sent upon the earth m consequence of 
his prayers (The earliest mention of this is m 
Isocr Stag § 14 It is noticeable as a pos 
sible origm of the story that, according to Theo 
phrastus ^rpl (Tryieibiy, i 24, a cloud appearing 
on the hill of Zeus Hellemos in Aegma was 
the recognised sign of commg ram ) Respect- 
ing the temple which Aeacus erected to Zeus 
Panhellenius, and the Aeaccum, see Aegina. 
After his death Aeacus became one of the 
three judges in Hades fcf iliNOS, Rh.vdwian 
thus] This office is only ascribed to him bv 
writers later than Pindar (see esp Plat Gory 
p 523 e) He held the keys of Hades, and 
hence is called kAciSouxoi m an inscription (cf 
Anstoph Ban 465) TheAegmetans regarded 
him as the tutelary deity of them island They 
lent statuei, of Aeacus and the Aeacidae to their 
allies as a protection m dangerous wars (Hdt 
V 81, viii 64) 

Aeaea (Ai’ai'a) [See Aea, ad Jin ] 

Aebura [Giterva), a town of the Carpetani 
m Hispania Tarraconensis 

Aebutia Gens, patncian, was distinguished 
in the early ages of the Roman republic, when 
many of its members were consuls, viz in 3 c 
499, 463, and 442 

Aeca or Aecae (Aeclnus), a town of Apulia 
on the road from Aqudoma m Sammum to 
A’^enusia 

Aeonlanum or Aeclanum, a town of tlie Hir 
pmi in Samuium, a few miles S of Benev entum 

AedepsUB (Afdrjil/os A?Sj)i('ior Bipso), a town 
on the AV coast of Euboea, N of Chalcis, vnth 
warm baths sacred to Heracles, a watermg- 
placewell known to the Romans (Plut Suit 
26) 

Aedon CAijowr), daughter of Pandareus of 
Miletus, wife of Zethus kmg of Thebes, and 
mother of Itylus Env ions of Niobo, the wife of 
her brother -Amphion, who had six sons and sn 
daughters, she resobed to kill -Amaleus, the 
eldest of Niobe’s sons, but by mistake slew her 

c 
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osTO Bon Itylns. Zens relieTed her gnef l)y ( 
changing her into a nightingale, whose melan* 
eholy notes are represented by the poets as 
Aedon's lamentations for her chJd. Such is : 
the Homeno rersion {Od iii 518 and SchoL j 
cf Aesch-Ay 1143, Soph. El 107, Pans i*. 
5, 9) A later version, thongh existing before 
the time cf Pansanias, makes Aedon the wife of 
Polytecimns, an artist of Colophon. They: 
qnarrelled from nvalry in work, and Polytech ' 
nns ontraged Chelidon the sister of Aedon. 
The two Bisters revenged themselves by mnrdei 
ini'Itys and serving his flesh as food to his 
father ^ns, to stay the succession of horrors 
turned all the family into birds— Poljtechnos 
into a woodpecker CheLdon into a swallow, 
Aedon into a nightingale her mother Harmo- 
thoe into a halcyon, her father Pandareus into 
an osptev, her brother into a hoopoe For 
further lUnstration of these bird myths see 
Terecb 

Aedni or Hedui, one of tlie most powerfo) 
people in Ganl livw between the Inger (Z,oire) 
and the Knr (Saonei They were the first 
Gallic people who made an alliance with the 
Pjunans hy whom thev were called ‘brothers 
and relations (Caes E G t 10 16, 31 , Cic. aii 
Fam vu 10} On Caesar s arrival in Gaol, B c 
Sa they were subject to Anovisios hot were 
restored by Caesar to their former power In 
B c 33 they joined in the insurrection of Ver 
cisgetonx against the Romans, but were at the 
close of it treated leniently by Caesar Their 
pnncijial town was BD&.\CTe Their chief 
nugistrste, elected annusUy by the pnests.was 
colled Vergobretus, « e Judge 

Aeitei or Aeets (Afirrtjt), son of Echos ((be 
Sun) and Perseis, and brother of Circe, Past 
phae, and Persea His wife was Idyia, a 
daughter of Oceanos, k“ ------ •- 

daughters, Sfedea and C 
Absyrtns. He was king ui wicms nuv 

wheuPlirutu brought thither the golden fleece. 
For the remainder of his history, see AnsTBtt-s, 
AROONATTaB, Meoea.— H ence Aeeti*, 

Aeetlas, and Aeettne, patronyoucs of Uedea, 
daughter of Aeetes. 

Aego(AT-n) (A51.U.TKEA5 

Aegse (Ai^of AlyoMs) 1. AtownmAchaia 
en the Crathis, with a celebrated temple of 
Poseidon, was ongmaDy one of the twelve 
Achaean towns, but its inhabitants subee- 
gneatly removed to Aegirs.— 2 A town in 
Pmatl^ m Maccdoni'i, the bnnal place of (be 
ilaeedonian kingv— 8 A town in Euboea with 
acelebrated temple of Poseidon, who was hence 
called Aegaeua — d. Also Aegseae (Afyoiiu 
one of the twelve cities of Aeolism 
Asia llinor, N of Smyrna, on the nver Eyllns 
it Buflered greativ from an earthquake in the 
time of Tibenus (Toe Ann u 47} — 5 (Ayot), 
a seaport town of Cihcia. 

Aegaeoa (Ai^o/o’v), son of Uranas by Gaea 
Aegaeon and his tiiothers Gyges, or Gyes. and 
Cottas are known under the name of the Uia 
Bids, and are described as huge monsters with 
a hundred arms and fifty heads 

Most writers mention the third Ursmd nnder 
the name of Bnareus mstead of Aegaeon, which 
IS explained by Homer (IL t. 403). who says 
that men call^ him Aegaeon but (he go^ 
Bnareus. According to the most ancient tradi 
tion Aegaeon and his brothers conquered the 
Titans when they made war npon the gods, «,iH 
secured the victory to Zeu>, who thrust the 
TitMs into Tartarus, and placed Aegaeon and 
hiabrotherstoguardthem. Sisulaily m Homer 
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{H 1 SD6 ft), when the Olympian deities rebel 
against Zens, Thetis calls Aegaeon to oppose 
them. Other legends represent Aegaeoa as 
one of the giants who attiKked Olympus , end 
many writers represent him as a manne god 
living in the Aegaean sea Another, end 
|<rol^ly later, etory, followed by Virgil (Aen 
X 663), makes him tlie opponent of Zens Other 
atones again make him a deity or a monster 
of the sea. He is called by some the son of 
Gaea and Pontes , by others of Poseidon. 
His name connects him alike with the Aegean 
sea and with TlofftlTiitv Atyddos In Hesiod (Th. 
811) he IS named to the daughter of Poseidon. 
Aegaeon and his brothers must be regarded as 
personifications of the extraordinary powers of 
natnie, snehas earthquakes volcanic eruptions, 
and the like Iloscher snggests that his shape 
with a hnndred arms may have been imagined 
from the polypus of the sea (ef Ov Met ii 10) 

g 'or farther portions of the myth aee Titases, 
RAMS 1 

Aegaeom Hare (r6 A/ya7o>' ircAayor, d 
Aiyoiot wJvTOj), the part of the Mediterranean 
now called the Arehtpelaio It was bounded 
on (he *> by Thrace and Macedonia, on the 
by Greece and on the E by Asia Minor, It 
cuntaina m its sonthem part two groups of 
islands the Cyclades which were separated 
from the coasts of Attica and Peloponnesus by 
the Myrtoaa sea, and the Sporades, lying oS fhe 
coasts of Caria and Ionia. Tiie part of the 
Aegaean which wsabed tbeSnorodes was caUed 
the Icanan sea, from the island Icana, one of 
the 8porades The ongin of the name of 
Aegaeon is uncertain, some denra it from 
Aegeus, the long of Athens, who threw bimseU 
into It, ^bersfrom Aegaea, the queen of the 
Amaxons, who perished there; others from 
Aegae m Euboea, others connect it with aWw, 
olyit, a squall, on account of its itorma others 
take It to bo a Phoenician word 
Aegseni (aKoIoj) [Aeooe, Ho 8] 
Aegileos 1. (AiydXrsii, AfydAtwe Cper 
Sharmanga), a monntem in Attica opposite 
SaUmis, from which Xerxes saw the defeat of 
h>a fleet bj; 4«0 (Hdt vni 90, Thue ii 
19)— 2 High ground m the west ol Messema, 
above Pyius 

Aegates, the goat islands were three islands 
off the W coast of Sicily between Drepanam 
and Lilybuenm, near which the Romans gained 
a naval victory over the Carthaginians, and 
thus brought the first Punic war to au end, B c 
241 The islands were Aeguaa {Myouirtra) or 
Capiwna {laitgnana), Phorbaotia (Lnamo) 
and Hiera {iTaretimo) 

Aegena [Eoesia.] 

Aegestui [Seoesta] 

Aegeitus [Acestes] 

Aegeus (Alyvdr) 1 Bon of Pandion and 
tog of Atlcens He had no children bv his 

^t two wives, but he afterwards begot Theszcs 

by Aethra at Troeren. tthen Theseus had 
^8 went to Athens and 
drteated the 60 sons of his tmele Pallas, who 
hirfm^ewar npon Aegeus and had deposed 
was n.« restored -mieaTbescus 
^ deliver Athens from the 
^ ^8 promised hie 

father that on to return he would hoist white 
■ails as a signal of his safely On approaching 
the wst ol Attic* he forgot his promise, and 
lus father, perceivmg the black safl, thought 
perished and threw himself 

into the sea, which according to sc 
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Aegean. Aegeus was one of the eponymous 
heroes of Attica; and one of the Attic tribes 
{Aegeis) derived its name from liim. [Por 
Inrtlier details see Tirr.sEus.}— 2. The epony- 
mous liero of the phyle called the Aegidae at 
Sparta, ' " ' 
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the third branch derived its name from Hyllua 
(Hylleans), the son of Heracles, who had been 
^opted by Aegimius. Pindar (fr. 1) makes a 
Dorian army under Aegimius and Hyllns occupy 
Aeginn. Tliere existed in antiquity an epic 



- --- Aegides (Aiy. 

orjsjt a patronymic from Aegeus, espcciallv bis 
son Tliesens. 

Aegiae (Ahnal, A!ya?at), a small town in 
Laconia, not far from Gytbimn, the Anglae of 
Homer J77. ii. nqs). 

Aeglale or Aegidlea (AtyidAiji AiyidXfia), 
daughter of Adrastns and -Ampliitlieia, or of 
Aegialeus, the son of Adrastiis, whence she is 
called Adrastine, She was married to Diomedes 
(H* V. *112), who, on his return from Troy, 
found her lis-ing in adultery with Comdex. The 
hero attributed this misfortune to the anger of 
Aphrodite, whom he had wounded in the war 
against Troy (Verg. Acn. xi. 277) : when Aeginle 
threatened liis life, ho fled to Italy. [Diomedes.] 
Aegialca, Aegialos. [Acmm ; Sicyon.] 
Aegialeus (AlyiaXtilj). 1. Son of Adrastus, , 
the only one among the Epigoni that fell in the | 
war against Thebes: a lieroon, the A/yictAfiov, 
was consecrated to him at Pagae in Meharis 
(Pans. i. -11, 7). [Aduastus.]— 2. Son of 

laaclius and the Oceanid Jlelia, from whom 
the part of Peloponnesus afterwards called 
Achaia derived its name Aegialea ; he is said to 


Aegimurus (Afyipoupos, Aegirouri Arae, Plin., 
and probably the -Arae of Verg. Aen. i. 108; 
Zowamonr or Zemhra), a lofty island, surroun- 
ded by cliffs, off the African coast, at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Carthage. 

Aegina (Aryira: Af'yinjTijs : E'ghina), a 
rocky island in the middle of the Saronio gulf, 
about 200 stadia in circumference. It was 
originally called Oenone or Oenopia, and is said 
to have obtained the name of Aegma from 



Cola of Aepfna 

Her., the Aeplnelan srrnbol of a tortoise , r/lv . a square, 
^itb a dolphin In one quarter and part of the xiame 

Asyifd. 

Ae^tnay the (lauf^hter of the rirer Asopa*?, 


- - /s i 1 . « - I who was carried to tJic island by Zeus in tbo 

have been the first king of Sicyon. — 3. Son of form of an eagle, or, according to Ov. {Mei. vi 
Aeetes, ana brother of Medea, commonly called US), of fire, and there bore him a son Aeacus. 
AbsiTrtttB. [AnsniTus.] the island had then no inhabitants, Zeus 

Acgicoreus [AiytKSpevth con of Ion, and ' changed the ants into men [M^TiJirooN'Es], over 
^ponym of tJie^Attic tribe AlyiKOpus (but see whom Aeacus ruled. [Aeacus.] It was first 


T/irDUS, Did. of Aniiq,). 
Aegides. _ [Aeoeusj 


colonised by Achaeans, and afterwards by 
Porians from Epidaurus, whence the Poric 
dialect and customs prevailed in the island. It 
was at first closely connected with Epidaurus, 
and was subject to the Argive Pliidon, who is 
said to have established a silver-mint in the 
[Phidon'.] It early bec.ame a place of 


idand. 


Aegila (ra a town of Laconia with a 

temxne of Pemeter. 

AegiUa (Af'yAia ^ AfyxAret/r), 1. Ademusof 
Attica belonging to the tnbe Antiochis, cele- 
brated for its figs.— 2. (Cerf^offo), an island 
between Crete and 
Cythera. — 3. An 
island ‘W’. of Euboea 
nnd opposite Attica. 

Aegmius {AXyi- 
pLios), tile mythical 
Jincestor of the Po- 
rians, whose king he 
was when they were 
yet inhabiting the 
northern parts of 
Thessaly. Involved 
in a war witli the 
Lapithae, he called 
Heracles to his as- 
sistance, and pro- 
mised him the third 
part of his terri- 
tory, if he delivered 
him from his ene- 
mies. The Lapithae 
were conqrsred. 

Heracles did not 
take the tenifory 
-for himself, buj left 
it to the king, who 

was to preserve it for the sons of Heracles. 

Aegimius had two sons, PjTnas, and Paraphy- 
lus, who migrated to Peloponnesus, and were 
regarded as the ancestors of two branches of the . . . 

Boric race (Pymanes and Pamphylians), while ifor a century before the Persian war was a pro- 

c 2 



Temple of Athene at Aegina, restored. 

great commercial importance, and its silver 
coinage was the standard in most of the Dorian 
states. [Diet. Antzq. Pokder.^.] In the sixth 
' century b.c. Aegina became independent, and 
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Bperous and powerful aUte After a jtenod of 
war with Athens the two states were reconciled ! 
by the stress of the Persian war the Aegme 
tans fought with SO ships asainat the fleet of 
Xenes at the battle of Salamia, bc 480, and 
are aUoned to hare distmipiished themsehes 
abore all the other Greeks by their bravery 
After this time Its power deehned In bc 4ol 
the island was reduced by the Athenians who 
UIB c 429 expeUed Its inhabitants TheAegine 
tans settled at Thjrea and though a pcwtion of 
them was restored by Ljsander in B c 404 the 
er recovered ' ‘ 

„ successively 
the Aetohan League and finally to the RomLta 
who sffoired the inhabitaists a sonuoai aell 
government. In the NtV of the island there 
was a city of the same name, which contained 
the Aeaceniu or temple of Aeacus and on a hill 
la the NE of the island was the celebrated 
temple of Zeus PaniieUemus, said to base b^n 
built by keacus, the rums of which are still 
extant The acnlptures which occupied th« 
tympana of the pediment of this temple wei 
iscovered in 1811 and are now presened at 
lIuDich la the half century preceding the 
Persian war, and for a few years afterwards 
Aegma was the chief seat of Greek art the 
xaost enunent artists of the Aeginetan school 
were Stuus Caixov A>aJUGOBAs, GLaccUb, 
OviTiS, and CtLLITBiES 
AegiiiSti Panlus \eoiseta ] 

Aeginioai (Afyiviov Af>>neus SVa^us) a 
town of the Tymphaei in Thessaly on the con 
flses of Athaauau 

Aegioebu [Aiy>ox'>0i & samameofZeas be 
canse ha boze the Aegis 
Aegipaa (Alyirtf) [Pa> 1 
Aegiplaaeia* Monj (vi AfyivXayaTov epet), 
a mountain u Slegune 
AeglTft (ATytipa Afvsipiriit), probably the 
Homene Hypereeia (if u 678), a town in 
Achaia on a steep hiU, with a sesrport about 12 

e of 

Aegisteas {AfyicrT<a»), son of Midas, perhaps 
identical with Aesebums of whom a store like 
that of M Curtins is told, that, when a chasm 
openedmCelaenie and the oracle tofd his father 
Midas that the most precious possession must 
be thrown in he leapt in and the chasm closed. 
This may explain the proverbial use of Alyuntaj 
TfSrjita — a boll action, 

Aegisthus (Afyicrtfor), son of Th}e»tes, who 
unwittingly begot him by his own daughtnPe 
lopia Immediately after iua birth be was 
exposed, but was saved by shepherds and 
suckled by a goat (al’|), whence his name His 
uncle Aireusbronghtbimupasiiis son When 
Pelopia lay with her father, she took from him 
Ms sword, which she afterwards gave to AegiS' 
thus. This sword waa the means of revealing 
the crime of Tbyestes and Pelopia tberenpon 
put an end to her own life Aegistbosnranlered 
Atreus, because he had ordered him to slay hia 
father Thyestes and he placed Thyestes upon 
the throne of which he had been deprived by 
Atreua. Homer appears to know nothuig of 
these tragic events , and we leam from him' 
,on3y that Aegiathns succeeded his fatherly 
cslea in a j,art of his l^ssaessions 'We may 
Suppose that the story was developed by the 
Mter Epic poets and the Tragedians. Hygmns 
(Fab sr), who relates it as above seems to I 
draw from the two dramas called Thvestes bv ^ 
Sophocles and Eunpidea, of which w« hare few ' 
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„ remaining , Aeschylus {Ag 1583) 

^aks of Atreus as bamsiung £i3 brother Thy 
estes with his youthful sou Aegisthns, but does 
not give details According to Homer Ae^^isthns 
took no part in the Tiojan war, and durmg the 
absence of Agamemnon the son of Atreus, 
Aegisthns seduced bis wife Clytemnestra {Od 
I 3d, 14 263, ir 517, ii 409) Aegisthus mur 
dered Agamemnon on his return home, and 
reigned 7 j ears over Mycenae In the 8th Ores 
tea, the son of Agamemnon, avenged the death 
of his father by puttmg the adulterer to death. 
kCUfEMNOS Ateels, Clttemsestba, Obes 

TES] 

Aegith&Uus (AfyiffaXAoj , C dt S Teodoro). 
a promoDtaey ta Sicily, hettceea Ldyhneam and 
Drepanam, near which was the town Aegi 
tliallnm 

Atgitlnm [AlyWiov) 11 town in Aetolm, on 
the borders of Loens 

Aegiuia (Afyiot' Alytds Vosfifza}, a town 
of Achaia end the capital after the destruction 
of Helice Theineetmgsof theAchaeanLeagoe 
were lield at Aegium m a. groi e of Zeus called 
Hornanum 

Aegis (AlyA^), that is ‘ Bnghtness ” or 
Splendour is the name of several mytho- 
logical temales such as, 1 The daughter of 
Zens and Neaera, the most beautiful of tlie 
'Naiads shemarnedEeliosandbeeameiucither 
of the Charites —2 a sister of Phaeton 
one of the Hespendes ,—4 a nyraph beloicd 
by Theseus, for whom be forsook Anadne,— 5 
one of the daughters of Asclepius 

Aeglltes (A/yA^rijf), that J», the redieatgod, 
* sonarne of Apollo 

Aegdeins (Afyiivipws}, a surname of Fan, 
descnpliveof hissimewith thehomsof a eo.tt, 
but more commoruy the name of one of tlio 
eigne of the Zodiac, Capneornut 

Aeges>?6t&su (AfySz wera>io>'), m Latin 
writers Aegoi flumm, the “ goat’e-nver,’ a 
small nver, with a town of the same name on 
It, m the Tliracian CUergonesus, flows mto the 



nenespomt Here the Athenians were defeated 
by Lj Bander, BC 403 

Aegoethena (Aty6a9^wi KlyoaB^vtii, Atye- 
a town m Megans on the borders of 
iMMtia, With u aanctnary of Melarapus 

Aegus Md Hoscillus, two chiefs of the Allo- 
served Caesar witli fidelity in 
43) Pompey in Greece 

Ae gnsa [Azoates ] 

I tlm ” Aegysns, a town of Jloeaia on 

I ^*ff7Pthg {Afyinrroi) son of Belua and An 
I rfimoe or Anchiroe, and tivin brother of Banana 
, ^Ips assi^ed Libya to Banana and Arabia to 
latter subdued the country of 
the Melampodea. which he called Aegypt after 
ms ora name Aegyptua by lua several wives 
' brother Banana 30 daogh 

®“*ides) Banana reason to fear 
I brother, and, havmgbyadvice of 

lAthenebadt the first filty-oared ship^ fledwith 
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liis clnngliferR to Arpos in Peloponnesus. Tin- of the Xilo from April to Ocloher. The river 
tlicr he vns followed by the sons of Aegyplus, in suhsiding, leaves behind a rich deposit of fine 
who aemnnaea his (langlitors for their wives, mud, winch fonns the soil of Egjnit. All beyond 
and promised^ faithful alliance. Danaus pre- the reach of the inundation is rock or sand, 
tended to forpvo his wrongs, and distributed liis Hence Egypt was called the ‘ Gift of the 'Nile, 
daughters among them, hut to each of them ho The extent of the cultivable land of Egvpt is in 
gave a dagger, with which they were to kill their the Delta about -I.IOO square miles, in the valley 
husbands m the bridal night. All the sons of about 12235, in FayCnn about 340, and in all 
Aegi^ptus were thus murdered, with the excep- about 7005 square miles. Tlie outlying portions, 
tion of Ljmeeus, wiio was saved by Hyper- included in the Egyptian nomes alter the begin- 
mnestra. [Lyxceus.] Tlie Danaids threw the ning of the Greek period under the Ptolemies, 
heads of their murdered husbands into the ! consisted of the Greater and Le^^cer Oases {cul- 
marsfi of Lema, and buried their bodies outside livable valleys so called from t!ie Egj'ptian Uahy 
the town. (Pansanias, ii. 24, reverses this order.) ‘ settlement ’), in the midst of the Western or 
They were afterwards purified of their crime by i Libyan Dc^^ert, a valley in the W. range of liills 
Athene and Hermes at the command of Zeus. I on tlie W. of the Delta, called Xomos Nitriotes 
Plutarch (dc Flnv. 10) tells that Acg 3 *ptiis, by , from the Natron Lakes winch it contains, some 
order of an oracle, in time of drought sacrificed settlements on the coast of the Red Sea and in 
his daughter Aganippe, and in grief threw him- the mountain passes between it and the Nile, 
self into the river Mclas (the Nile), winch and a strip of coast on the ^lediterrancan, ex- 
thence took the name Ae^’ptus. In later wri- tending E. a^; far as Rhinocolura (EZ-dn'sh), and 
ters Aegyptus is identified with a hi‘'toricul W. as far as the Catabathmus Minor, Long. 
Iring : in Manetho with Sethos, in Eusebius ‘ about 23^ 3 0' E. (Strab. 708). The only river of 
with Eameses or Ramses. Egypt is the Nile [NtLUs]. A great artificial 

(n AfyeTTros : A/yiS— rtoy, Aegy^ptius: canal {Balir-Yussonf^ i.e. Joseph's Canal) runs 
^9VP^)i fl- country in the NE. comer of Africa, parallel to the river, at the distance of about 0 
bounded on the N.by the Mediterranean, on miles, from Diospolis Pan a in the Tliebais to a 
theE.bj' Palestine, Arabia Petraea,and the Red point on the W. mouth of the river about half 
Sea, on the S. by Ethiopia, the division between way between Memphis and the sea [see under 
the two countries being at the First or Little Moeius]. I\Inny smaller canals were cut to 
Cataract of tlie Nile, close to Sj'ono (A^^ownn; regulate the irrigation of the country, A canal 
Lat. 24° 8'), and on the W. by the Groat Libyan from the E. mouth of the Nile to the head of the 
Desert. This is the extent uf^ually assigned to Red Sea was commenced by kings of the 19th 
the cotmtrj* ; but it would be more strictly cor- dynasty (about 1400 n.c.), resumed by Necho II. 
root to define it as that part of the basin of tlie ‘ about COO B.c., and was opened by Darius, son 
Nile which lies below the First Cataract. Tlio ' of Hystaspos. This canal communicated with 
native name for the country was Chemi or the present head of the Red Sea through the 
Kamit^ ‘ the black land,’ from the dark alluvial ‘ bitter Lakes.’ It had so far sunk in the time 
soil, by which it was distinguished from the of Aelius Gallus tlrnt it could only be used for 
neighbouring desert and from the ‘ red land * of ' floating wood down ; but it was deepened in 
Arabia. The name Afyurroj was given first by Trajan’s time, and was called Atnuxs Augustus. 
the Greeks to the Nile — such, at any r.ate, is its There were several lakes in the country, rc- 
Homericuse (Od.ir.477,d:c.)— andaftervvardsto specting which see Moehin Mvreotis, Butos, 
the country. Tlie Semitic name was Jlizir or T.\kis, SmnoMS, and Lacus Amaei.— 2. Ancient 
Mizraim,— 1. Physical Pcscriptioji of Fyypl^ / Bistory, At the earliest period to wliich our 
The river Nile, flowing from S. to N, through a ' records reach back, Egypt was inhabited by a 
narrow valley, encounters, in Lat. 24° 8', a I highly civilised agricultural people, under a 
natural barrier, composed of two islands (Pliilae I settled monarchical government. The first 
and Elephantine) and between them a bed of djmasty begins with Mena, probably between 
sunken rocks, by which it is made to fall in a | 5000 and 4000 b.c. ; but he sprang from a 
series of cataracts, or rather rapids (ra Kara- | settled city, the ancient Thinis, which he 
■Soura, 6 piKphs KarappaKryjs, Catarrhactes | inhabited before he founded Memphis. Some 
Minor, comp. Cataubhactes), which have | have imagined that the primitive seat of the 
always been regarded as the southern limit ' Egyptian people was Ethiopia, and that their 
assigned by nature to Egypt. The river flows j civilisation was imparted by priests from Meroe. 
due N. between two ranges of hills, so near each Such was the Greek tradition : bntthe evideiKe 
other as to leave scarcely any cultivable land, from the relative antiquity of Egyptian 3'^chi- 
as far as Silsilis (Jedcl Selscleh), about 40 miles tectural monuments tends to show that, on the 
below Syene, where the valley is enlarged by contrary, the earliest signs of a civilised race of 
the W. range of hills retiring from the river, builders is in lower Egypt, and that these aris 
Thus the Nile flows for about 500 miles, through were carried later southwar^ into Ethiopm. 
a valley whose average breadth is about 7 miles, kings, wliose ^wer v^s absolute, bore the 
between hills which in one place CW, of Thebes) title Per-ao, ‘ the Great House, vrhence came 
attain the height of 1000 or 1200 feet above the the equivalent Pharaoh. The country was 
sea, to a point some few miles below Memphis, administered by a governor and a deputy, under 
where the W. range of hills runs to tlie NW., whom worked a vast number of scribes, some 
and the E. range strikes off to the E.,‘'and the of whom were, by the king s favour or their own 
river divides into branches (seven in ancient merit, promoted into the ranks of the nobles, 
time, but now only two), which flow through a Ordinarily the caste denved 

low alluvial land, called, from its shape, the from royal descent. They lield by heredita^ 
Delta, into the Mediterranean. To this valley right large provincial estates, as well ^ 
and Delta must be added the country round offices. By nierit they obtained -from the king 
lake Moeris, called Nomos Arsinoltes, lying further titles of honour. ^ It cannot be doubted 
NW. of Heracleopolis, and connected with the that, in spite of tlie Ingh reprd for justice 
valley of the Nile by a break in the W. range evinced in Egyptian writings, the peasants suf- 
of hills. The whole district thus described is fered under heavy burdens and enforced labour, 
periodically laid under water by the overflowing The priests, who were m possession of ail the 



literature and science of the country and all 
the employments based upon such knowledge, 
formed a powerful caste At their head, at any 
rate m the post-Memphite dynasties (after 1700 
B c ), was the high pnest of Amen Ra, or Amwn 
One of the priests seized the soTereignty abont 
1150 B c and founded a dynasty It most be 
obserred that the supremacy of temples and of 
the Tsrious orders or dynasties of gods was 
changed by the accession of some of the 
dynasties of kings and with the shifting of the 
capital. The religionof Egypt which was mainly 
denied from sun worship, but was also con 
nected with a totenustic ammal worshijs cannot 
be discu3»ed m this work Those deities, how 
etet, who are mentioned in Greek and Latin bte 
rature will be noticed under their seTeral names 
Lor can Egyptian art or its relation to Greek art 
be treated here reference may be made to tbe 
Diet of Antiquitiei a tt Fietura, Statuarra 
An, Templum and Ea* The Egyptian 
alphabet is probably the oldest known It 
ongmated with the pnesta, and was first taoght 
with other learning >n their schools of which 
the great unirersity or seminary at On vHsLio 
POLls) was the development Thu writing was 
first pnrely pictorial Then an alphabet sprang 
fromtheconTentionalfignres batthepictorewaa 
added to the word F^oni this ‘hieroglyphic 


learned men among the Greeks began to trarel 
to Egypt for the sake of studying its institu 
tiona among others it was visited by Pytha- 
goras, Thales, and Solon. (2) Prom the Persian 
conquest in B c 625, to the transference of their 
dominion to the Macedonians in B c S32 This 

C n^ was one of almost constant struggles 
tween the Egyptians and their conquerors, 
until B c 310, when Nectanebo IL (Nekt-neb-ef), 
the last native ruler of Egypt, was defeated by 
Danas Ochus It was during tbis ^nod that 
the Greeks acquired a considerable Imowledge 
of Egypt In the wars between Egypt and 
Persia the two leading states of Athens and 
Sparta at difieieot times assisted the Egyptians, 
aoootdmg to the state of their relations to each 
other and to Persia , and, dunng the mtervals 
of those wars, Egypt was visited by Greek his 
tonans and philosophers, snch as Hellamcus, 
Herodotus, Anaxagoras Plato, and others, who 
brought bock to Greece the knowledge of the 
country wluch they acquired from the pnests 
and through personal observation (3) The 
dynasty of Macedonian kings from the acces- 
sion of Ptoleray the son of Lagus in b c 823, 
when Egypt became a Greek kuigdom, down to 
B c 30, wWn she became a province of the 
Itomao emnire When Alevander invaded 
Egypt 10 B C 333 the country submitted t 


writing a'hieratic running hand nos formed . him without a struggle, and while be left it 
in very early times (written tram right to left) ' behmd him to return to tbe conquest of Persia, 
and fay tbe 9th century a still farther abridg he conferred upon it tbe greatest benefit that 
mest m the demotic writing common to the i was in hia jwwer, by orders for the 


people Tbe Egyptians were mainly agncnltu 
nst^ with little commercial enterpnsa, but they 
obtained foreign productions enteSy through 
tlie Phoenicians, and at a later ^nod they 
engaged in mantime erpeditions ne ancient 
h story of Egypt may m divided for our pur 
posemto4penods — (1) From the earliesttunes 
to ita conq^t by Cambyses , during which it 
was mled oy a snccession of native princes, 
into tbe difficulties of whose history this is not 
the place to mquira Those named by Greek 
writers are treated separately The laet of 
them, Psammenitus. was conquered and de- 
throned by Cambyses m b c 525, when Egypt 
became a province of the Persian empire 
Until shortly before this date Egypt was but 
litUe known to the Greeks It is • disputed 
pomt whether the inscriptions at Kamakof the 
tune of Meneptah IL and P.amses HL (prob 
abont B c 1300] bear upon the question when 
Greeks first set foot m Egypt Among tbe 
alhes of the Libyan invaders appear tbe , 
Aqauasha, Shardana, bhakahsha Tunsha, 
Xiiku and m the Hittite wars of Ramses U , 
the Sfasu, the Dardani and Danau Some have 
read m these names the Aehaeans, Sardinians, 
Sicilians, Etruscans, Lycians, Mysians, Dar 
damans and Danoans Brugseh has pointed 
out that these are represented as cireumet^td 
tribes , it IS certainly unsafe to assume from a 
somewhat similar name that we are resding of 
Greeks or Sicilians. Still less is it as yet safe 
to accept the arguments of Mr Petne irem the I 
pottery which be has found, that Greek settle- 1 
mentsin Egypt existed certainly in Bc jfOO,' 
and possibly in 2000 From our present know 
ledge, therefore, it can only be asserted that the 
Greeks knew something of Egypt in tbe 
Homeric age, and that their manners at least 
tonched npon its shores (Od it 851, &c.; cL 
the Cyclic story of Helen), and that ^fbre tbe 
Cth centnry me Greeks were settled at jfan 
cmtis (see further under Laccbvtib and, 
DijiDiiR) In tbe latter part of the period 


building of Alexandria In the partition of the 
empire of Alexander after his death is B c 82S 
Egypt fell to tbe share of Ptolemy, the aon ot 
Lsgus, who assumed the title of king in 8 C 
804, end founded the dynasty ot the Ptolemies, 
under whm tbe country greatly fiounahed, and 
became tbe chief seat of Greek learning Bat 
soon came the period ot dcclme Wars with 
tbe adjacent kingdom of Syna, and the vices, 
weaknessea, and dissensions ot the royal family, 

out tbe state, till in B c SI the Bomans 

... called upon to intecteie mthaffisputea for 
tbe crown, and in 2 c 55 the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies came to be entirely dependent on 
Roman protection, end, at last, after the battle 
of Actiom and the death of Cleopatra, who was 
tbe last of the Ptolemies, Egypt waa made a 
Roman province, b c SO (1) Egypt under the 
Romans, down to its conquest by the Arabs in 
aj> 438 Aa a Roman proTinoe, Egypt was one 
of the most flonnshmg portions of tbe empire 
The fertility ot ite soil, and its position between 
Europe and Arabisand India, together with the- 
poseessioD of such a port as Alexandria, gave 
It the full benefit of the two great sources of 
wealth, agncnlture and commerce Learning 
coatiDued to flourish at Alexandna, and the 
patriarchs of the Christian Church in that city 
became so powerful as to contend for supreniacy 
^th those of Antioch, Constantmople, and 
^me. while a succession of teachers, such as 
Or^n and Clement of Alexandna, conferred 
real lustre on the ecclesiastical annals of the 
CQon^ When the Arabs made their great 
inroad upon the Eastern empire, the geo^a- 
ph^ position of Egypt naturally caused it to 
faU an immediate victim to that attach which 
»e»lth and the peaceful character of its in 
tablets umted It was conquered by Amron, 
theheutenantofthe Caliph Omar, m am 638. 
—8 Pofifieai Geographtj—U the earliest 
the country was divided into the ‘ land of 
t he S outh and ‘the land of the North’ the 
wrmar extended as far as Memphis, but did 



AKGYS 

not include it, niid wns Biibdivided for adminis- 
tration into 23 noines ; tlio latter contained 20 
nomes. But in Greek and Homan times the 
di\-ision was threefold : (1) the Delta or Lower 
Egypt (rd Af Ato, f; Karu x^Pcs) ; (2) the Hepta- 
nomis or Jliddlo Egypt; (8) the Thebais or 
Upper Egypt apu x‘^'P°)i of wliich the chief 
town was Ptolemais. In Roman times the 


AENEAS 


23 


of a Roman army at that time.— Editions. By 
Franciscus Robortellus, Venice, 1S32; Elzevir, 
Leyden, ICIS ; Kuchly and Riistow, 1835. 
AijUo, one of the Harpies. [H-UipyiAi;.] 
Aemflia. 1. The 3rd daughter of L.Aemilius 
Panlus, who fell in the battle of Cannae, was 
the wife of Scipio Africaniis 1. and the mother 
of the celebrated Cornelia, the mother of the 


whole land was governed by a procurator, Btyle<l . Gracchi. — 2. Aemilia Lepida. [Lepid,v.]-^. A 
the Praefcctns Aegypti [sec Diet. Ant. s.v.J, in Vestal virgin, put to death il.c. 114. (Pint. Q. 
Greek nyc/iuv : each of the tlireo great divisions S. p. 284 ; Liv. Ep. 03.) 

was administered by an cphtrnicffiis {^TTttTTpir- I Aemilia Gens, one of the most ancient patri- 
nyos), who in Tlicbais ' was also called dpafi- ! ciangente^ at Rome, said to have been descended 
dpxps from the greater Arab admixture in , from 3Iamercus, who received the name of 
the population ; the subdivision into nomes i Acinilius traditionally on account of the per- 


(t'o/aof) was retained, but the total number was 
47 ; over eacli was a po/mpxvtt f*’® Roman 
period usually called OTpaTTjyor. Each nome 
was further subdivided into Towapxfai, and the.se 
again into Ku/mi and rdtroi, who had their own 
otncials Keip.oypap.pa.reis and rOTreypaauarus, 


snasiveness of Ins language (oi’ alpvMav \6yov) 
(Plat. Aemi/. 2). This H^araercus is represented 
by some as the son of Pythagoras, and by others 
as the son of Numa. The most distinguished 
members of the gens are given under their sur- 
names B.U’.nuL.i, Lepidls, Masiep.cus or Ma- 


being administered by villages, not by cantons. ; aiEncisirs, Papes, Paeecs, Regillus, Scauucs. 
For the special government of Alexandria, see Aemilia Via, made by M. .\emilius Lepidus, 
that article. The Dodccarchij of 12 kings, of I cos. n.c. 187, continued the Via Flaminia from 
Herodotus, iv. 147, refers to , the partition of i Ariminum, and traversed the heart of Cisalpine 
Egypt, ns an Assyrian province, into tiDcnty ■. Gaul through Bononia, JIutina, Parma, Pla- 
satrapies by Esarhaddon after ho defeated Tir- centia (where it crossed the Po) to Hcdiolanum. 
bahal, B.c. C72. It is probable that the mis- 1 It was subsequently continued as far as Aquileia. 


taken number was derived from the 12 courts 
in the Labyrinth. 

Aegys (AXyvs, Aiyvrns: nr. Ghiorgitea), a 
town of Laconia on the borders of Arcadia. 

Aelana (AfAara: AlKavirns), a town on the 
northern arm of the Red Sea. near the Da7ir-e7- 
A7;aha, called by the Greeks Aelanites from 
the name of the town. It is the Elath of the 
Hebrews, and one of the seaports of which 
Solomon possessed himself. (Strab. p. 7GS; 
Joseph. Ant. viii. 5, 4.) 

Aelia Gens, plebeian, the members of which 
are given under their surnames, Gai4I.us,L.ajha, 
Paetus, Sejanus, Stilo, Tobeho. 

Aelia, a name given to Jerusalem after its 
restoration by the Roman emperor Aelius 
Hadrianus. 

Aelianus, Claudius (“ Sophista ”), was bom 
at Praeneste in Italy, and lived at Rome about 
the middle of the 8rd century of the Christian 
era. Though an Italian, ho UTOte in Greek. 
Two of his works have come down to ns : one 
a collection of miscellaneous history (IIoiicfAij 
'Iwropia) in 14 books, commonly called Varia 
Sistoria ; and the other a work on the pecu- 
liarities of animals (Ilcp! Ztlieiv l5i6rriros) in 17 
books, commonly called De Animalinm Na- 
tura. The former work contains short narra- 
tions and anecdotes, hi.storieal, biographical, 
antiquarian, &c., selected from various authors, 
generally without their names being given, and 
on a great variety of subjects. The latter work 
is partly collected from older writers, and partly 
the result of his own observations both in Italy 
and abroad. There are also attributed to him 
20 letters on husbandry (’AypaiKiKol ’EmoroKat), 
written in a rhetorical stjde and of no value. — 
Editions. Hercher, Paris, 1858 ; Teubner, 
Leips. 18G6. 

Aelianus, Plautius, mentioned by Tac. Eist. 
iv. 63 as Pontifex in a.d. 71, when the Capitol 
was restored. His full name appears in an i 
inscription as Ti. Plautius Silvanus Aelianus: 
he was consul in .a.d. 47. 

Aelianus Tacticus, a Greek writer, who lived 
in Romo and wrote a work on the Military Tac 


AemRianns. I. The son of L. Aemih'us 
Panins Macedonicus, rvas adopted by P. Corne- 
lius Scipio, the son of P. Cornelius Scipio Afri- 
canns, and was thus called P. Cornelius Scipio 
Aemilianus Africanus. [Scipio.] — 2. The go- 
vernor of Pannonia and Moesia in the reign of 
Gallns, was proclaimed emperor by his soldiers 



Coin ot AomlUanus, Homan Emperor, a.d. 253. 
lanrel-crowned bnst.Mth legend ‘ Imperator Aemilia- 
nus Pins Felix Augustus ' ; ol/v.. Peace with olive-branch. 

in A.D. 258, but was slain by them after reign- 
ing a few months. — 3. One of the 30 tyrants 
(aj>. 259 — 2G8), assumed the purple in Egypt, 
but was taken prisoner and strangled by order 
of Gallienus. 

AemiliuB Probus, p^EPos, CoRXELrus.] 
Aemodae or Haemodae, probably the Shet- 
l£ind islands. (Plin. S. N. iv. § 103 ; Mel. iiu 6.) 

Aemona or Emona (Laibach), a fortified town 
in Pannonia, and an important Roman colony, 
said to have been built the Argonauts^ 
Aenaria, also called Pithecusa and Inarime 
(Verg. Ae7i. ix. 710), (Ischia) a volcanic island 
off the coast of Campania, at the entrance of 
the bay of Naples, under which the Roman poet 
represented Tj'phoeus as lying. The form of 
the name in Virgil is probably due* to a mis- 
conception of Horn. II. ii. 783. 

Aenea (Puvua\ S^lv^i^vs, AiVemrijs), a town 
in Chalcidjce, on the Thermaic gulf, said to have 
been founded by Aeneas (Hdfc. viL 123 ; Liv, 
xl. 4, xliv. 10). See coin under Aeneas, p. 25. 
Aeneades (AiVetd^Tis), a patronymic from 
given to his son Ascanius or lulus, 


j Aeneas, ^ 

... ........ ..uu .. ....... .... ........ ., , ana to those T*o were believed to be descended 

tics of the Greeks (Tlepl SrparvyiKai’ Td^ewv ( from him, such as Augustus, and the Romans 

'EWuriKwr), dedicated to the emperor Hadrian, in general. , . •, 

He also gives a brief account of the constitution Aeneas (Afvfias), the son of Anchises and 


AENEAS 


Afiirodite, born on 3Ionnt Ida On Hia father a 
tide be iras a great great grandson of ^[^os, Aiul 

Ihna aconsin of Pnim who was great-grandson , 
ofTros(Hom.IT xa 230f) The story with which i 
w6 are most famihar, adopted by Virgil from 
var on^ sources, represents tliat AeneaS, after ^ 
the fall bf Troy, escaped with hia father his wife, ■ 
and his eon lalas and having gathereti eome< 
followers, migrated westward reaching Epims, ' 
Sicdy and .^nca, and eventoaUy se^linghn 
I-atiam, where he became the heroic foander of 
theEomana [i)n>o, Latinos Tinvrs] But 
this 13 the oat^rne of taany different aceonnts 
and it IS necessary in treating of a character so 
important in legend to trace the development 
of the story — 1 Eomene Story He was 
brought op m the house of Ucathoae the | 
husband of his sister [Xenophon, JDe Venat I 
1, 2, strangely makes him a pnpil of Chiron] ' 
lie took no part in the Trojan war nnti) Achilles 
attacked him on moadt Ida, drove away his i 
cattle and captured Lymessus Tlien he led the ' 
Dardan ans to battU and ranked thenceforth 
next to Hector as the bulwark of tba Trojans 


Aegean, Crete, the tvest coa=t of Greece and 
Epirus, bicily [AcestesI Carthage [Dmo]. 
From Carthage he returned to Sicily, and after 
tJeUbratiag there the funeral games m honour 
ofAuchiees sailed to Cumae m Italy, where he 
Ttmaiilted the Sibyl ThencehewenttoLiuinm 
ahd was received info Chance by King Latmus, 
whose daughter Lavmia, he married The 
I Aeneid closes with the defeat and death of 
Tumas, king of the Ratulians, which leaves 
Aeneas free to reign over the native faces of La- 
tmm and the Trojvis united as one people — 
Account tnofhor fott Homeric icnters From 
the Cyclic poets we gather a different tradition 
of Aeneaa in Asia 3Imor Arctmus, in telling 
the story of Laocoos says, that Aeneas then 
(befo o BIO capture of Troy) withdrew with his 
family to Mount Ida [according to Dionys; j 43 
the same story appeared m the Laocoon of 
bophocles] Quintas Smymaeus gives ns from 
the Cyclic poets many details of the battles 
after Hector’s death including the narrative 
which IS apparently the source of Verg Aeit, u. 
410-476. He names the wife of Aeneas as 



It IS noticeable that Fhilostratus {Her 13) calls 
Hector the Hand, Aeneas the Hind of the 
Trojans , and m the Homeric battles we never 
£nd Aeneas escapmg dang^s Jus own 
strength of aim, but ^ the intervecluMi of the 
gods. That Aphrodite earned bun off when . 
he was wounded by Diomede {Zf » S" 0 ), and I 
Foseidon saved him in his combat with Achilles < 
{II. XX 75-332) It should be observed that 
this latter passage is one of the so-called 
“greater interpolations,’ which are now gener 
ally assigned to some date between 750 and 
600BC ItfoUowSjtherefore that notonJj does 
Homer make no allusion to the westward migra- 
tion, but that even the story of Aeneas reign 
ing over the Trojans after the capture of Tn^ 
by the Greeks, as stated prophetically in ILxx 
807 (cf hue 180 and Hymn, v 19C) is (accord 
mg to the majontjr of Homenc scholars) of a | 
coroparativelv late ongin- We learn notbmw of 
Aeneas from the Odyssey — VirgiluinAcetMnl i 
ViTgil (for whose agreement with and diver 
gence from other writers see below) makes ! 
Aeneas with Ins companions wander for seven i 
years after the capture cf Troy, by Thrace, the 


i»as z zo Jinn ap UiC-DiP 
i- 20 40) Creusa first appears in Dionys i. 
C9 "^re IS a cunons statement m Dionys. 

I 43. that he betrayed Troy and was therefore 

left as a ruler by the Greeks, which looks like 
an attempt to explain the Homenc tradition 
l^t he was to reign there in later times The 
' lor his m gration westw ards is in 

Sf Perm of Stesichorus (bc 650-5o 0) 
The Tabula Itiaea show s Aeneas embarkmg at 
*'?u'*^***^*"» ^®^^’“°*“^®®"7’'>gAnchises 
^th^e images of the gods, Misenus the 
t^peter is behind Dionysius and t irgil 
sc>« mainly in the story of his visit to Thi^ 
^ these and o^er writers he is brought to 
^nea on the Thennaic gulf (Liv il 4), to 
^othr^e and the Cabin, to' Delos, Crole 
^hemfPans Till 12 8 lu. 22 11), Zacyn 

Leucas Actmm, Ambracia (Virgil omits 
Epirus, Sicily (cf Cio 
'.Ltt.y'* V‘°”y*‘'**»^e\er says nothing 

“ f > ‘"i accordmg to Macrob v 

II 1 5®" followmg ^ae^la3. As to 

1 ^ landing m July, A ,rg.I ^th Dumy 

sms, except in the consultation of the Sibyl, 
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yhieh FecniR to come from X^vius. , The [ conflict with otiicr opinions. (0) Equally proh- 
jonmc} to Etruria is not in DionynuB or ’ ahte cnuscs are accejifecl or rejected ’ ub the 
Eacvuis, but appears in Lycopliron of Alex- theory 'requires. (7) The causes irivcn are at 
andria (me. "Sii-L'JT). Pausimias (r._. 17) falrcs-j variance with phenomena. (8j Principles are 
him to Siirdmm. It should bo noted th.at the I iiucertain because the facts from which they 

Trojan Eottlbmenl fn proceed are uncertain.— 2. [Timuox]' 

LiUiiim is unlcnown !’ Aeneos, son of Apollo and Stilbe, husband 

to btesichoruB- and i of Aeneto and father of Cyzious. 

first appears in Ce- 1 Aenianes (AiVmi'ts, Ion. ’Eniji’fr), anancient 



phalon {4th cent. Greek race, ori^nally near Ossa, aftenvards in 
ii.c.), who niake.s Ro- 1 southern Tliess.alv (Horn. Jl. ii. 749 ; Hdt. vii. 
mils, a son of Aeneas, ' l9a), between Oeta and Otlirvs, on the banks of 
the founder of Rome ) the Sperclieus. Chief town Hypatn 

i (AU-os: AfyioT, Ahtdrns : Eno), 

town in Tlirace, near the mouth of 
tlie Hebrus, mentioned in Horn. U. iv. 520. It 
polojiipcd by the Aeoliaiis of Asia Minor. 
Virgil {.'lc7z. iii. 18) supposes Acnos to have been 
built by Aeneas, but ho confounds it with 
Acnka in Chnlcidice. Under the Romans 
Aenos was a free town, and a place of import- 
ance. — 2. A town in Aefcolia. — 3. Mountain in 
Copballenia. 

Aenus {Inn), a river in Ithaetin, the boundary 
between Rbacliaand Noricnin. (Tnc.,H/.s/-iii. 5.) 

Aeolcs or AeoUi (AfoAeTs). One of the three 
great divisions of the Greeks at one time dwell- 
thc Thessalian countiy' south of the 


death or disappear* 
nnco of Aeneas takes 
I)lace in the fourth 
year after the death 
Colnof Acner Tvithihclcpc^ of Turnus and Lati- 

AINSAZ (A.»<iJ;). 

nus, (luring a war be- 
tween bis subjects and the Rutulians, aided by 
Mezentius: in one story he is taken up to the 
gods ; in another he is Mourned in the river Nu- 
micius. (See Liv. i. 2.) Ho becomes according 
to Li\'y the Jupiter Indiges ; according to Dio- 
nysius 5(2)r — A coin of Acnea [Aene.O, 

which belongs to the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury ij.c,, represents Aeneas flying from Troy, ^ ^ 

carrying his father Ancliiscs on his shoulders, < Peneus. [Por their mythical origin see Aeolus.] 
and accompanied hy his wife, who bolds ! In tho colonisation of Asia Minor from Greece 
Ascanius by tho hand. Xliis subject is also I the Aeolinns as a mi.ved body, uniting Locrians, 


frequently represented on Greek vases 


Magnetes, Boeotians and Aclmeans, started 


Aeneas Gazaeus, so called from Gaza, Ids from Aulis. Tliey were, however, mainly de- 
birthplace, lived in the latter half of the 5th * scendants of the Aclmeans. Traditionally tliey 
century A.t». He was at first a Piatonist and a ' were led first by Orestes, and after his death by 
Sophist, but aftenvards became a Christian, his son Penthilus as far ns Thrace, and thence 
when he composed a dialogue, on tho Im- ' by Arclielaus son of Penthilus to Dascyleum 


mortality of the Soul, called Thcophrasins.- 
Editions. By Bartlyus, Lips. 1055; by Bois- 
eonade, Par. 1880. 

Aeneas Tacticas, a Greek uriter of the 
middle of the 4th century n.c. Casaubon 


in the country of Cyzicus, whence Gras son of 
Archelaxis first advanced to the Granicus and 
then retired and occupied Lesbos. A second ; 
detachment under Cleuas and Melaus, de- 
scendants also of Agamemnon, founded Cyme 


supposes him to be the same as Aeneas of , (Strab.p. 582). It seems probable that the Aeo- 


Stymplittlus, the general of the Arcadians, b.c. 
802 (Xen. Hcll.vii. 8 § 1). He wrote a work on 
the art of xvar, of which a portion only is pre- 
served, commonlycalled Co7mnentarius Polior- 
ceticus, showing how n siege should be resisted. 
An epitome of the whole book v.’as made by 
Uineas. (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 25.) — Editions. By 
Emesti, Lips. 1703; by Orelli, Lips. 1818; by 
Hug, 1874. 

Aenesidemns (Alirr}(rl^r}^s)y 1. a celebrated 
sceptic, born at Cnossus in Crete, probably, 
lived a little later than Cicero. He differed on 
many points from the ordinarj’ sceptics. The 
grand peculiarity of his system was the attempt 
to unite scepticism with the earlier pliilosophy, 
to raise a positive foundation for it hy account- 
ing from the nature of things for the never- 
ceasing changes both in the material and 
spiritual world. None of the works of Aenesi- 
demus have come doxvn to us. To them Sextus 
Empiricus was indebted for a considerable part 
of his work. Erom him we learn the eight 
methods by which Aenesidemus shows fallacy i 

iprforf reasoning, as all arguments wliat- 
T...XT fOx-TJUTIrtl 


lians first occupied Lesbos, that thezice a second 
migration colonised Cyme and that from Cyme 
and Lesbos the Aeolian cities of the northern 
part of Asia Minor were founded [Aeolis.] 
Cyzicus vras first colonised by the Milesians in 
750 B.c. [For Aeolian poets, see Alc.xeus, 
S.xppiio.j 

Aeoliae Insulae (of Af^Aoy idja-oi i Lipari 
Islands)^ a group of islands NE.^pf Sicily, 
where Aeolus, the god of the winds, reigned. 
Homer {Od. x. 1) mentions only one Aeolian 
island, and Virgil {Aen.i. 52) accordingly speaks 
of only .one Acoffa -(sc. insula), where Aeolus 
reigned, V supposed to be Strongyle (Strab. p. 
270) or ’Liparn (Died. v. 9). These islands 
were also called Hepkaesffddcs or Vulcuniae, 
.because Hephaestus or Vulcan was supposed 
to have had his workshop in one of them called 
Hiera (Verg. Aen. viii. 415* seq.). Tliey were 
also named EipdrenseSf from Lipiira, the 
largest of them. The names of these islands 
were, Lipara {Lipari); Hiera {Volcano): 
StrongJ'le {Stroniholi); Phoenicusa [FelicncU ) ; 
Ericusa {Alicndi); Euon 5 ’mus {Panaria); 


in all yr/'/art leu&uuiiifi, X , ,V, i- \ ' tt' • '/t* ‘ x>' 

ever were confuted by the dinar pS^rot [PybRHo], Hidyme {Salina) ; Hicesia {Lisca Bianca ) , 
viz. (1) Either the cause given is unseen and Basihdia (Rn^riipo) ; Osteodes ( Gsrica). 
not provenby things seen. (2) Or if the cause | Aeohdes (AfoMSqr), apatronjroic given tothe 
is seen it cannot be shown to exclude other i sons of Aeolus, as Athamas, Cretheus, Sisj- 
Rypotheses. (3) A regular and constant effect phus, Salraoneus, &<=•, and to his grandsons, as 
attributed to an irregular and fitful cause: e.g. Ceplmlus Elysses and Phnxus. AeoUs is the 
the motions of planets to a sudden impulse. (4) patronymic of the female descendants of Aeolus, 
In arguing from the seen to the unseen it is given to his daughters Canace and A cyone. _ 
assumed that the laws are the same. (5) Aeolis (AftAis) or Aeolia, a district of -tfysia 
'Causes’ oiilv mean opinion of causes, in in Asia Minor, was peopled by Aeolian Greets, 
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whose cities extended from the Trosd RloBgthe I AepytUI '(ArirvToj) 1 A mythical king of 
shores of the Aegaean to the nrer Hennas. Arcadia, from whonT a part of the conntry was 
The northern gronp comprised the islands of called Aepytis He died from the bite of a 
lenedos and £e»bo3 with its six citiet, the l^nak^and was buned near Cyllene flisgrare 
sonthem group was formed into a league of j is mentioned in Horn IL u COS His father 
tnelre cities with a common rehgiona fes'irsl i wasElatos (Find 01 n 33) and his daaghter 
(Paruicofiim), Tiz Cyme, Lanssae, Xetoi iwasEvaoxE — 2 Yonngestsoa of the Heraclid 
tichos, Temnns, Cilia, ^otinm, Aegirusa, > Cresphontes king of llessenia, and of Jlerope, 
Pitane, Aegaeae, Myrma Grynea, and Smyrna, dangler of the Arcadian king Cypselns. 'When 
but SmBNA subsequently became a member his father and brothers were murdered during 
of the Ionian confederacy (Hdt i. 149 eeq^^an losnirection, ^pytns alone, who was with 
These cities were subdued by Croesna, and his grandfather Cypselns, escaped the danger 
were incorporated m the Persian empire on the . The throne of Cresphontes was in the mean 
conquest of Croesus by Cyrus. Magnesia time occupied by the He-- 
V ) on the Maeander is said to hare also been i who also forced Merope t 
founded by the Aeolians. | When Aepytus had grow 

AedltlS (AfaXor) I bon of Hellen and the retained to his kingdom and put Polyphonies 
nymph OrseTs, and brother of Doras anditodeath. From him thelongsof Jlessema were 
Authns. He was the ruler of Thessaly, and the I called Aepytids instead M the more general 
founder of the Aeohc branch of the Greek nation, name Herachda — 3 Son of Hippothons, kmg 
His children are and to hare been very of Arcadia, and great-grandson of the Aepytus 
numerons , but the mo«t ancient atory men | mentioned first He was father of Cypselus 
tioned only four soiiay mx , Sisyphus, Athamas, i (Paus. tul 5 5) 

Cretheus, and Satmonens others represent hiip { Aeqai. AtqnfcBli, AennfeSlae, Aegnicfilani, 
as the father al'O of Mimas and Maeareua and | an ancient warlike people of Italy, dwelling m 
of fire daughters one of whom, Canace, was the upper Talley of the Amo m Cie mountains 
seduced by her brothei Hacarens and shun (or ionning the eastern boundary of Idtium, and 
that reason by her father (Ov Her U) between the Latmi, Sabini, Hemici, and Marsi. 
Another daaghter was Arne Ihe great extent In coniauction with Volsci, who weieof the 
of country r^ch this race occupied probidily same Oecao race they earned on constant 
gave nse to the raiyicg accounts about the bostOities with Rome, but their resistancu 
nnmber of his children —2 Son of Poseidon I became feebler at the end of the 6tb century 
and Ame, and grandson of the prenoua Aeolus- b c , and though they joined the Samnite eoah 
His story probablr refers to the emimtion of a tiontfaey were completely brought under the 
branch of the Aeolians to the west Hia mother Roman power in tOt s c Their chief towns 


IS earned to Sletapontum in Italy, where she 

? are birth to Aeolus aud hia brother Boeotus. 

( la thi4 Aeolus who figures in the story which 
tupphes the plots for the two plays of Eunpides 
eallM Afefdnippe— 3 Aeolus, son of Hippotes, 
represented in the Odyssey as fnend of the 
gods, dwelling in the fioatmg western island 
Aecha. Here he reigned as a just and pious 
king, taught the tiatires the use of tails for 
clup^ and foretold them the csture of the 
winds that were to nse In Homer (Gif x. I 
seq } Aeolus, the son of Hippotes, is neither the 
god nor the father of the winds, but merely the 
^ppy ruler of the Aeolian island, to whom 
Zeus hod giren dominion over the winds, which 
he might soothe or excite according to bis 
pleasnre, wherefore be girea Odysseus a bag 
confining the onfaTonrable winds — a myth 
which IS identical in the folk tore of other 
nations, e g the Laplanders. Thu statement 
of Homer led to Aeolns being regarded tu later 
times as the god and king of the winds, which 
he kept enclosed m a mountain (Or ZXet 
HT 223, Vetg A'n.\ a2) It is therefore to 
him that Jimo applies when she wishes to 
destroy the fleet of the Trojana The Aeolian 
island of Homer was m later times beliered to 
be Lipara or Strongyle, and was accordingly 
regarded as the place in which the god of the 
windsdwelt rAEQT.Tir. Issciae] Xheabove 
distinction u by no means mranable, and we 
find the SnU and the 3rd Aeolus m some authors' 
confused, Diodorus Iit C7, t 7) connects the' 
three by a regnlai genealo^ Mimas son of 
Aeolns L, Hippotes son of Mimas, Aeolus II 
son of Hippotes, Ame daughter of Aeolus IL 
and mother of Aeolus IV 
Aepea (A1t<u Alrtintt) 1. A town _ 
Messenia on the sea-coast, afterwards Tt mtr». 
■—2 A town in Cyprui, afterwards Scai 
Aepy (aItv), s town m Ehs, situated 
height, as its name mdicates 


.. . Aul FrcEss and Cssszoll 
Aequ PaUieb [Fairiui ] 

Aeqtmnaelium. piazucs ] 

ASropf (’Arp^sw) 1 Daoghteref CafreBS,kine 
of Crete, and granddaughter of Minoa. Her 
lather, whohad receired an oracle that he should 
lose his life by one of his children, gave her and 
her euter Clymene to Naophus, who was to sell 
them m a foreign land Aerope mamed Ph 
sthene>, the son of Atrens, and Mcame by him 
themotherof AgamemnonandMenelans. After 
the death of PJutheaesAeropemamed Atrens , 
end beriwoEOns, who were edneated by Atieus, 
were generally beliered to be his sons. Aerope 
was faithless to Atrens, being seduced by Thy. 
estea, and sccordiug to some was thereupon 
thrown into the sea. Soph. Aj 1297 may either 
refer to ^s or to the story followed by Euti 
pidesinthe Kp^uoai, that she was seduced by a 
ale»« of her father s In the Utter pUy, how- 
erer, she is not drowned but is dehvered by 
^treus to > auplius to be drowned eriit is spared 
byhim.mamineAfreasafterwards. rAiEEls, 
Acs^nros _2 Daughter of Ceptens and 
motberof Aeroposby Ares (Paua-Tui. 44 7) 
Aeiacui (Afoiotiir), son of Pnam and An^be 
UpolkuLia 5),or AlexiiTboe(Ov ilet xi.7C3) 
He liT^ far from his father s court in the soli 
IS- Hesperia, however, 

ue^nghter of Cebren, kindled love m his 
heart, mod on one occasion while he was pur 
ramg her, she was bitten by a viper and died. 
Aesacus m hi* gnef threw himself into the sea 

l-lli fj»Uodhru5 tells that Aesacus. Yaving 
“t^TreUtion of dreams from hia 
godfather Jletops, prophesied to Pnam the 
ev^ which Pans would cause 

.^MorAesanis (Hsaro). a nver near Croton 
I “ Brattii, m southern Italy. 



AKbC’HINl.S 

Aeschines 1, ^iic Athenian ora- 

tor, horn n c, yyi), w is the ^ou of Atronn tusiind 
Gliucotlica According to I)emosthenc‘>, )«b 
political antagonist, his pireiits i ere of dis 
rcpiit ible character and not«\<n citizens of 
Atiieiis, but At schiiK Jiiinscif fijs that Iiis 
fatlitr \\ aa dr vcciuli d from an lionouraWe ! deatfi of'liiK nmster ho'beemr(Hermod Tp Dm " 
family, and lost his proptrU dnriiij the Polo Wrt ii lOfi, iii 6) to have stajed ruth Euclid 
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which arc ascribed to Atschinci, hut arc the 
nork of late sophists — J2dthon^ In the cdi 
tions of the Attic orators [Df aiostrlm s], and 

b\ Brcrni, Zurich, l«21;ruinke, 1878 , Schultz, 

1*^05'-— 2. An Athenian ]luIj'»ophet and rhe 
torician, and a disciple of bocratrs '^kftor theS 


ponncsian ^^ar In hts 3011th ^chines appears 
to lm^ e assisted his father in Ins bchool , he next 
acted ns Fccretarj toAristophon and iftori\ardh 
to Euhulus ; he subsCQUcnlh tried his fortune 
as an actor, but nas uiisuccLSsfiil , and at 
length, after serMiig mth distinction in the 
army at the battle of Tnmjnao (Ae^ch V L 
§ ICO), came fomard ns a public speal ei and 
soon acquired great roiintation In 317 ho nas 


III Zllcgara m company ^\ith Plato and otherB 
thence ho nent to Syracuse, but returned to 
Atlieiih after the expulsion of Pjonjsius, and 
supported hmisolf, recening niont\ for liis in 
stnictions He roto so\ cml dialogues, but the 
three uhich lm\c come do\\'n to ua under his 
name arc not genuine (Tepl AxiocUm 

and l^rifxms see Hermann, dc Aeschiins 
Tchq 18 B3 Fischer, Lips 178G, 


sent along luth Demosthenea as one of the 10 In Bockh, Ileidel 1810, and in mam ’editions 
ambassadors to negotiate a peace Mitli Philip j of Plato— -3 Of Xcapohs, a Peripatetic plulo 
fiom this time ho appears as the friend of the sopher, v.lio \\n«, at the head of the Academj at 
Macedonian party and ns the opponent of j Athens, together i^itli Clmrmades and Clito 

Demosthenes Shortlj aften ards Acsclnnes machusaboutn c 109(Cic dcOrat 1 11) 4 Of 

fonned one of the second ombassj Font to Philip * Miletus, a contomporaia of Cicero and a dis 


to recen e the oatli of Philip to the treatj n hieU 
had been concluded ^7lth the Atheiuuis, but 
as the delay of the ambissadors m obtaining 
the ratification had been favourable to the in 
tercsts of Pluhp, Aeschines on Iur return to 
Athens vv as accused bj Timarchus Ho c\ aded 
the danger by bnnging forward iv counter-accu 


tinguisbed ontor m the Asiatic stjlo of clo 
qnencofCic Urut 07, Diog n 01) 

Acschnon (A/V;^p/a»t) 1 Of Syracuse, wliosc 
w ifc Pippa was one of the mistreshes of Verres, 
and who was himself one of the scandalous 
instruments of Verres —2 An iambic poet, a 
natne of Samos TJicre was an epic poet of 


fiition against Timarchus (815), aud b} showing the same name, who was a native of Mjtilene 
that the moral conduct of his accuser was such j and a pupil of Aristotle, and who accompanied 
that ho had no right to speak before the people f Alexander on soino of his expeditions He maj 
The speech m which Aoscluncs attacked Tim (perhaps be the same person as the Samian 
archus is still extant Timarchus was condemned j (What remains of his poems is pnnted m 
and Aeschines gamed a brilliant triumph It can | BorgVs Pottae Lyrici, 180C)— 3, A native of 
hardly be doubted, how ever, that Acnclimos had I Pergamum, and a plijsician in the second 
corruptlyplajedintothchandsof Philip, aiidhad * centurj after Christ was one of Galen's tutors 
purposelj misled his own country men In 348 Aeschylus {A?^J•;;^u^oy) 1. The great tragic 

Deinosthoncs renewed the charge against Acs • ^ 

chines of treaclicrj during his second embussv 
to Philip This charge of Demosthenes (ir^pl 
Traparprer^ffay) was not spoken, but published 
as a memorial, and Aeschines answered it in a 
similar memorial on the embassy ("^fpl rapa 
wpctr^eiay), which was likewiso published 
Shortly after the battle of Chaeronea in 838, 
which gave PluUp the supremacy in Greece, 

Ctesiphon proposed that Demosthenes should 
bo rewarded foi his ‘son ices with a golden 
crown m the thtatie at the great Dionjsin 
Aeschines in con'^equencQ accused Ctesiphon , 
but he did not prosecute the charge till 8 years 
later, 330 Tlio speech which he delivered on 
the occasion is extant, and was answered by 
Demosthenes m his celebrated oration on the 
crow*n (7r€pl ffT€(pdvov) Aeschines w os defeated, 
and, bemg condemned to pay the fine of 1000 
drachmae, withdrew from Athens He went to 
Asia Minor, and at length established a school 
of eloquence at Rhodes On one occasion lie 
read to his audience in Rhodes Ins speech 
against Ctesiphon, and also the reply of Demo 
stlienes when his hearers expressed their ad 
miration lie said *Youi admiration would be 
greater if you heard Demosthenes deliver his 
own speech’ (Cic de Orat iii 50,213, Plin 

Sld,x\\ §110) Aeschines was undoubtedly 
not only a fluent, but a brilliant orator (he 
pnded himseK as needing less study than De 
mosthenes) but among the points in winch his 
speeches rank far below those of Demosthenes 
may be noticed a want of that nobility in mmd 
and purpose which add force and inspiration to 
the oratory of his nv al From Rhodes he went 
to Samos, where he died m 814 Besides the 
3 orations extant, we also possess 12 letters 


poet, was born at Elcusis in Attica, nc 525, 
so that he was thirty five years of age at the 
time of the battle of Blarathon, aad contempo 
rary with Simonides and Pindar His father 
Euphonon was 
probabh connec- 
ted with the wor- 
ship of Demeter, 
and Aeschylus 
himself was, ao 
cording to some 
authorities, nntia 
ted m the my a 
tenes of this god 
dess At the ago 
of twenty five (n c 
4P9), he made his 
first appearance as 
a competitor foi 
the prize of tra 1 
gedy against Pra 
tinas, without be 
ing successful His chief rival at this period 
was Phrynichus He fought, with his brothers 
CynaegiruR and Ammias, at the battle of Ma- 
rathon (490), and also at those of Salamis (480) 
and Plataea (479) In 485 he first gamed the 
prize , and in 472 he gamed the prize with tho 
trilogy of which the PersaCf the earliest of lus ex- 
tantdramaSjWasouepicce About this time, as is 
generally supposed, he went to the court of Hiero, 
and produced his play Aet neae to inaugurate the 
city Aetna [Cvta> v], which Hiero had founded 
It is said that the Persae was reproduced there 
He remained m Sicily about three years and 
returned to Athens before the death of Hiero . 
for m BC 4C8 Ine play was defeated by the 
Tnptolemiis of Sophocles At the same time 



Bnsfc ot Aeschylus 
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there are reasons wtich may incline ns to Bunk I aegree umtaled ibe splenaid flress oi the 

tnat the first visit to Sicily was earlier The hierophant in the Elensmian mysteries It is 
city of Aetna, m honour of which he wrotehia stated by VitruTins that Aeschylus first em- 
play waa actually founded m B c 475 Again, ployed Agatharchns to paint scenes • it is not 
the subject of the play GJaucu* Pontiut, which quite easy to reconcile this with Anstotle.Poef 
formed part of the trilogy, is such as would 1 4, 1«, where <riciiyoypa<pia is mentioned as in- 
more naturally be suggested after a nat to troduced by Sophocles. It is possible that 
Sicily Lastly, the tradition, though upprobahle Aeschylus first used it m a still ruder form, and 
m Itself, that he went to Sicily because he was that Sophocles so far developed it as to make it 
jealous of Simonides, is not likely to haveltos own. Th® chaTaeteiiatics of the plays of 
arisen unless it was known that he quitted Aeschylus are a suhLraity and grandeur of 
Athena before Simomdes, i e before 477 On ' feelmg and expression, with less of the pathos 
the whole we are met with fewer difficulties if | which we find m Sophocles and Ennpides 

weplacethefirstvibit between 479 and 472,apd ' Prome/ftett* is his most pathetic play, but 
suppose that he returned to Athens m or wo are made to feel that Prometheus Is a 
shottly Vefoxo the inwhwh he. peodueed daily and. removed, above mere huma n pity 
IhePerjae which we shall then dato after the The poet brings before ns more forcibly, and 
Aetneae In the year 477 be was victonons more terribly, than the other tragedians the 
with the Sepfem c THetiol At *<n»« ttme unseen powera working out the doctrine ot re- 
later, probably after his victory with the Ore cnbotive justice, and the mysteries of laws 
tieia in B c 453, he returned to Sicily and died which control even the gods themselves N'ot 
at Gela in 456, at the age of sixtv nine Venous only are his hearers no men of common 1 fe, 
traditions are preserve as to the cause of hia but behmd all their actions and fuSenng» we 
qmtting Athens for Sicily Some said it was arc niade to feel the supernatural power work 
from mortification at a defeat by Sopboclea It mg out the punishment of presumption And 
may he remarked that the most probable dates the dietion has been snited to the snbject so 
for his two journeys to Sicilv do not follow a that Aeschylus is above all poets maputoinent, 
defeat Others said it was l»canse be had been sometunes to a degree which in a lesser man 
defeated by Simonides in an elegv oa those would be called hargid abouadmg m sonorous 
who died at Ifarathos Tf this wss so, it is word> and danog xoetaphora Ithasbeensug 
criange that he shonUl haie gone to tbe court gested not witboat reason, that the apparent 
of Hiero only to meet inflaence of the philosophy of Pythagoras, as 
Simonides there after well aa''>onie 7eru3ikable Lone ionns, may 
all Other* said that bare beeh due to tbe poet s prolonged stay in 
It was because be Sicilv bn bis first visit are told that 
baddimlgciIthemTs. Aescbylua wrote 70 tragedies besides satiTio 
tenet, others (and dramas. Tbe‘‘fable tnlogy,' tB a snecesiion 
tlui,at any rate, UDst of three playawor^g out the successive chap* 
refer to bis second ters- of some legend belongs especially to 
visit toSicilylbecause Aeschylnt Tbe tnlo^es of Sophocles more 
the alarm caased to ' freqaently, though not always, were diseon 
aod children I nected in story Of tbe plays of Aeschylna 



by (he chorus of Fu I seven only remain ' 1 The Pereoe, pranced u 
ties hod raised bad 472, of the Inlogy Pkinevt Pertae, Gfaaeii; 


a»cb,ia*. ffrcm.crm) been the cwOto o< biS 
earl er visit to niero, 
the most likely account ot bis final departure 
from Athens is that he was dishesrtened by 
the failure of his attempt to support the power of 
the Areopagus by his fumcnidci, and uneasy 
at the growing power of the democracy, whoso 
leaders, moreover, must have regarded him 
with ill wilL The well faown story of bis 
death, that an eftgle, mistaking the poet 
bald head lor a stone, dropped “ * “ 


.. _ break the shell, is texuesented on „ 
which Baomeuter thinks was copied froin a . 
relief, and suggests that tbe story came from j 
tl e relief and was fitted on to Aescbjluo. I 
It was beld to fnlfil an oracle by wlucb Aes- 
chylna was to d-fl by a blow from heaven. 
—Aeschylus so changed the system of the 
tragic stage that he h«a more claim than 
anyone else to be regarded oa the tbundei 
of Tragedy His great change consisted in 
introducing a second actor, which was done 
certainly before the Persae Before this there 
con have been httle real dramatic oebon and 
a diatc^iie merely between the e>ngle actew 
and the chorus was of far less importance 
than the classic odes. Aeschylus first mode 
toe dialogue more important tfiM the cborns. 
He improved tbe masks and the c o st um es 
generally (see Xhef Anfio av yrat/oedta) 

It was said (Athen. p. 2J, e } that he in some 


. .. . Inlogy FAineas Pertae, GlaueM 

feeling agaiutt him. Fonrius, i the bepfm e T/teia4(Bc 46S)of 
TSTiatever way have] the senes Lniut, Oedtpui, Septem, forming 
with the sstync arawa SpJiin* a tetralogy , 3 
tbe Suppficc* (bc 462) the middle playbe- 
tween tfaeEy^fianr and tho ilanatds, 4 the 
prometheat Ki«e/ur fof nneertam date), the 
middle play between npojiijBevr mip^pot and 
Bp Av4#i«rM, and lastly (b c 458), the thr« plays 
Agamemnon, Choephoroe, and Pumenides, 
whteb form the tnlogv of the Oretteia—Edt- 
ttottt Dindorf, Paley, tVeil, Hartnng ofsepa- 
rate plays especuUy MuUeriailantenidcs, and 
. PnckuH t Prometheu* 


tortoise on | Bidgwick s Orettei, 


Aeseulapini [Ascixprcs ] 

Aesepoi (AHrijwDr), a nver which rises m 
Ida, and Sows by a jiE course into the Pro- 
pontis, which it enters VT of Cyiicus and E of 
the Cranicna The nver god was the son of 
Oceanns and Telhys {Hes. Theog S42) 

AesenuA (Jscmio), a town in Sammnm, 
made a Roman colony in the first Punic war 
tUv xmi 10 , Cic. od Atf vni, 11) 
Aesenuaus 1 A surname of ilmcELLis, 
•“'» '^a* prisoner at Aeseinia (Liv Ep 

I A Samnite gladiator of great strength, 

whence the proverb “Paadeianns enm Aeser 
moo,' tor skill against brute force (Cic. ad Q 
, I’“"3eianus being the moat sSalfnl 

gladiator of his day 

Aesu {Etino or Fiumetino), a nver which 
the boondary between Picenum and 
Uinbna,wa| anciently the B boundary of the 
Sen^aes,andthe^E boundary of lUly proper. 



AESIS AETHIOPLV ’ 29 ; 

Aesis or Acsium (Aoaliins: Jc«), a town and ' snlae dccUvc an-um,” Hor. Od. iii. 29- Liv 
a Roman colony in Umbria on tlio river Aorir, ’ xxvi. 9.) ' “ ’ , * 

celobrated for its c^/A-c«.y. AcSTOmetcs. [UuitvrvLus.] 

Aeson (Artr^v), Ron of Cretbous, tho founder Mthali(i {AlQc\ia,AiOa\-n},‘A\\Qailva{Elha) 
of lolcns, and of 1 yvo, the daughter of Saluio- by the Romans, a small island in the Tuscan 
jieus, and father of Jason and Promachub'. -He f pen, opposite tho to^vii of Popiilonia, celebrated 
vrasoxcludedfromthethronobyhishnlf-brother j forits iron mines. It liad on the NE a good 
Pelias, Y.’ho endeavoured to keep the kingdom i harbour, “Argons Portus ” (Porfo FarauX in 
to himself by SMuding Jason away with* the • which the Argonaut Jason is said to have lamiod 
Argonauts. Pelias Rubsequently attempted to I Aethalides {AtTaA.t5r;s), son of Hermes and 
get rid of Aeson by force, but the latter put an ' Eupolemla, the herald of the Argonauts. He 
end to his own life’. According to Ovid (J/cf. iiad received from his father the facultv of 
vii. 1G2 seq.), Aesoil surnved llie return of the remembering everj- thing, even in Hades, 'and 
Argonauts, and was made young again by was allowed to reside alternately in the upper 
3Iedca. His mother’s name in Ov. Her. vi. 105 and in the lower v.-orld. His soul, after niany 
is Alcimede. migrations, at length took posses.sion of the 

Aesopus (ATfra.-:ror). 1. The traditionary au- body of Pylhaguras, in which it still recollected 
thor of Greek Fables. According to Herodotus : its fonner migrations. (Apoll. Rh. i. C-10 ; 
ii. 181, he lived about n.c. 570. Ho was origin- \ Hy^n. Fah. M.} * 

all}' a slave, and received his freedom from his 1 Aether iAiT;,p\ a personified idea of the 
master, ladmon the Samian. Upon this he ' mythical cosmogonies, in which Aether was cou- 
vi*:ited Croe.-,us, who .sent him to Delphi, to si^ered as one of the elementar}' substances out 
distribute among the citizens 4 minae apiece; t of which the Universe was formed. Aether was 
hut in consequence of some disxiuto on the sub- regarded by the poets as tho pure upjier air, 
ject, he refused to give any money at all, uxion ' the residence of the gods, and Zeus as the Lord 
which the enraged Deljihians threw him from of the Aether, or Aether itself personified, 
a precipice (cf. Aristoidi. Fcs/i. 1440). Plagues (Cic. D. iii. 44, 58 ; Lucret. v. 493.) Hesiod, 
were sent upon tJiein from the gods for the Th. 124, makes Aether son of Erebus and Nyx, 
oficnce, and they proclaimed their willingness and brother of Hemera. Verg. Georg, ii. 825, 
to give a compensation for his .death to anyone i Lucr. i. 251, seem to identify liim with Zeus and 
w'ho could claim it. At length ladmon, the . make him wedded to tlie Earth, 
gmndson of his old master, received the com- • Aethices (AWik^s), a Thessalian or Epirot 
pensation, since no nearer conne.xion could be people, near 31. Pindus. 

found. A life of Aesop is prefixed to a book of | Aethicus, Hister or Istor, a Roman writer 
fables purporting to be his, and collected '.by ! of the 7tU ceutuiy after Christ, a native of Istria, 
Maximus Planudcs, anionkbf the 14.th century , ' theauthorof a geographicail work, called Acf /net 
who rexiresenta Ac.sop as a'jmonster, of ugliness. Cosmogixtpliia. - Edited hy Gronovius, in his 
It is clear that the Greelrs even 'of ihe time of edition of Pomjionius 3Iela, Leyden, 1722; 
Herodotus knew little about* Aesop’s history; W'uttke, Leijis. 1854. ^ > 

but it is probable that he was d real persoriage, i Aethilla’ {A'iBiWa or AT0y/\Aa), daughter of 
and later traditions of his date agi’ee with that LaomedoVi and sister of Priam, is said to have 
given by Herodotus (cf. Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. 1 become after the fall of Troy the prisoner of 
p. 152, c.). Tlie tendency to ascribe all fables ’ Protesilaus, with wiiose liistory, however, this 
to him apx^ears from many passages (Aristoph. does not^agree. 

Pax, 127, Av. 471, C51 ; Plat. Phaed. GO, &c.). Aethiopes said to bo from cuOu and 

It was shown by Bentley that the fables wliich «*^,butperhnps really a foreign name corrupted), 
bear his name are spurious. They were, in fact, i was a name applied {1} most generally to all 
later prose versions of metrical fables. (See black or dark races of men; (2) to the inhabit- 
further under B.\minjs, PuAEnr.vs.) — 2. See j ants of all the regions S. of those with which 
Julius YAhT.r.ivs. i the early Greeks were well acquainted, extend- 


Aesopus, Claudius, or Clodius, was the 
greatest tragic actor at Rome, and a contempo- 
rary’ of Roscius, the greatest comic actor; and 
both of them lived on intimate terms with 
Cicero (Cic. dc Div. i. 87 , 80 ; p>ro Sest. 58 , 123 ; 
ad Q. F. i. 2). Aesopus appeared for the last 
time on the stage at an advanced age at the 
dedication of the theatre of Pompey ( b . c . 55 ), 
W’hen his voice failed liim, and he could not 
go through the sx)eech (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 1). 
Aesopus realised an immense fortune by his 
profession, ivhicli was squandered by lii.s son, 
a foolish spendthrift. It is said, for instance, 
that he dissolved in vinegar and drank a pearl 
worth about 8000?., which he took from the ear- 
ring of Caecilia Metella (Hor. Sat. ii. 3 , 239 ; 
Tab Max. ix. 1. 2 ; Plin. ix. 122). 

Aestii, Aestyi, or Aestui, a people dwelling 
on the sea-coast, in the XE. of Germany, prob- 
ably in the modem Karland, who collected 
amber, which they called gleesiim. Them cus- 
toms, says Tacitus {Germ. 45),, resembled the 
Suevic, and their language the British.^ Tliey 
were probably a Sarmatian or Slavonic race, 
and not a Germanic. 

Aesula (Aesrilunus), a town of the Aequi on a 
mountain between Praenesto and Tibur. “ Ae- 


ing even ns far X. as Cj’prus and Plioeiiicia; 
(3) to all the inhabitants of Inner Africa, S. of 
Mauretania, the Great Desert, and Eg3'pt, from 
the Atlantic to the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, 
and to some of the dark races of Asia ; and (4) 
most specifically to the inhabitants of the laud 
S, of Egypt» which was called Ajsthiopia. The 
Aethiopes in Homer are the most distant of 
people {It. i. 423, Od. i. 22); in Hesiod, Th. 
985, their king bears the apx)arently Eg}’’ptian 
name of Memnon. 

Aethiopia (At0ior/a, Aid. iTvep AiyinTrou: Al- 
6io^, Aidioirevs, Horn., fern. AiTiottiv, Aetliiops : 
Nubia, Kordofan, Sennaar, Ahijssinia), a 
country of Africa, S. of Egypt, the boundary of 
the countries being at Syene {Assouan) and the 
Smaller Cataract of the Nile, and extending on 
the E, to the Red Sea, and to the S. and SW. 
indefinitely, as far apparently as the knowledge 
of the ancients extended. The Eg}ptians loiew 
it as the land of Cush. In its most exact politi- 
cal sense the word Aethiopia seems to have 
denoted the kingdom of Merok; but in its 
•wider sense it included also the kingdom of the 
Axomitae, besides several other peoples, such 
as the Troglodytes and the Ichthyophagi on the 
Red Sea, the Blemmyes and Megabari and 



so AETHLIUS 

Xnbike m Ihe intenor The country was wa 
tered by the Nile and its tnbutftries, the Asta- 
jjus [Bahr eUAzreii or Blue A i?#) and the Asta- 
boras (Atbara or Taeatze) Monuments are 
fonnd la tte country closely resembling those 
of Egypt, but of an infenor style, and the 
eTidence from them is agamst the view that the 
Egyptiansdensed tbeiiciTibsation fromMetoe 
[AnorPTLs } The kings of the 12tb dynasty 
made successful expeditions against them and 
checked their encroachments by fortresses, but 
without perniaoent occupation, beyond Senm^ 
at the 2nd Cataract within which the * \ leew^a 
of Cash admimstered But about 750 b c 
the Ethiopians not only recovered complete m 
dependence, but gamed possession of Thebes 
and established the dynasty , winch lasted 
till the defeat of Tirhakah by the Aesynana m 
C72 Under the Ptolemies Graeco-Egyptian 
colonies established themselies in Etbic^ia.and 
Greek manners and philosophy bad a ctmaider 
able inSuence on the upper classes, but the 
country was neyer aabdued The Romans 
failed to extend their empire oyer Ethiopia, 
though they made expeditions into ihe country 
m one of wh ch C Petromos, prefect of Egypt 
under Augustus, adyanced as fat as Kapata 
and defeated th** warrior queen Candace (B c 
23j The submission of the country wot how 
ever, nominal, at any rate south of Premis where 
as at Pselchis, there were Roman ganisoas 
under Diocletian 

Aethlim ( A«0dior) first king of Ehs, father 
of Endynuon was son of Zeus tud Protogenia, 
daughter of Deucalion or son of Aeofua 

AethtifAMpol I Dauahter of Pittbeusot 
Troesen, was mother of ^eseus by Aegeus 
rTerszes 1 She afterwards lived in Attica, 
from whence she was earned oS to Lacedaemon 
bT Castor and Pollux and became a slave of , 
Helen, with whom she was taken to Troy': 
■" 1415 At the cepture of Troy she rfas' 


restored to liberty by her grandson Acamas or 
Pemophou/— 2 Daughter of Oceanus by whom 
Atlas oegot the 12 Uvadet and a son Hyas 


ASttenl‘A«Tfusi) 1 A sculptor olAtDphipobs 
about the middle of the 3rd century bc— 2 A 
celebrated pamter, whose best picture repre- 
sented the tnazriage of Alexander and Roxana 
It IB probable that he bred in the time of Alex 
audcT the Great , though some argue from 
Lucian, Herod 4 that be lired about the time 
of Hadrian and the Antonmes 

Aetius 1 A celebrated Rouian general and 
patncian, defended the IVestem empire against 
the barbanans during the reign of ralentuuan 
III In 451 he gamed, m conyuoctioo with 
Tneodoric, a great yictoir over AYiiia, near 
Chalons in Gaul, by which he saved the empire, 
but he was treacherously murdered by Y alen 
timan m 4o4 alM BoMracres j— 2 A 

Greek medical writer, bom at Amida lo Meso- 
potamia, bred at the end of the 5tb or the be- 
gizmisg of the 6th centnry after CbnsL His 
work BiBbla larpiKlt fuKuUtKo, ‘ Sixteen Books 
on Medicine,* la one of the most yaluable medi 
cal remains of antiquity, as being a yndiciouB i 
compilation from many authors whose works a 
lost. The whole of it has never appeared 
the original Greek, but parts are edited in A weed 
Gr Yemce, 1816, UebOTslreililJps. 1757, and 
a Latin translation m Stephens, HedteaeArite 
J’nneipej, Pans, 1567 

Aetna (aTtisj) 1 (Now dfon^mowMonte 
CibiDo, the ongmal name being displaced by a 
mixture of two Latin and Arabic words, both ' 
meaning “ the mountain ”) a yolcanic - 


AETOLIA 

m the NE of Sicily between Tanromemara and 
Catana It is said to hare denred its name 
from Aetna a Sicilian nymph, a daughter of 
Uranus and Gaea, or of Briareus Zeus boned 
under it Typhon or Enceladus , and m its in 
tenor Hephaestus and the Cyclopes forged the 
thnoderbolts for Zens There were several 
eruptions of 91 Aetna in antiquity One oc- 
curred in E c 475, to which Aeschylus (Prom 
363 ff ) and Pindar (OL iv 10) probably allude, 
and another in B c 427, which Tlincvdides says 
(ui 116) was the thirf on. record smee the 
Greeks had settled in Sicily The form of the 
mountain seems to hav p been much the same m 
antiquity as it i» at present Its base covers 
an area of nearly 90 miles in circnmference, and 
its highest point is 10 674 feet a-Vicrre the level 
of the sea. The circnmference of the crater is 
vanonsly estimated from 2^ to 4 miles, and the 
depth from COO to 600 feet — 2 (Aetnenses 
S ifaria di Lteodta), a town at the foot of M 
Aetna, on the rood to Catena, formerly called 
Inessa or Innesa. It was founded m b c 461, 
by the inhabitants of Catana, who had been ex 
pelted from their own town by the Siculi They 
gaie the name of Aetna to Inessa, because 
Catana bad been called Aetna by Eiero L 

Aetaaens (AiVva'or), an epithet of gods and 
mythical beings connected with Aetna— of 
^os to whom a festival was celebrated there, 
called Aetnea , of Hephaestus , and of the Cy 
clones. 

AetoUa (AfrwAfa AfrvAtfr) a dmsion of 
Greece, was bounded on the W by Aeamama, 
from which it was separated bv the nver Ache* 
lous on the N by Epirus and Thessaly, on th« 
E by theOzolian Locnans.andon theS by the 
entrance to the Corinthian gulf Itwasdiiided 
into two parts, Old Aeloha from the Acbelons 
to tlie Erennt and Calydon, and New Aetolia, 
or the Acquired (fyfsTTTvsj), hom the Evenus 
and Calydon to the Orohan LocnaoB Os the 
coast (he country it lerel and fruitful, but in the 
intenor mountamoes and unpr^active The 
mountaiBs contained many wild beasts, and 
were celebrated in mythology for the hunt ol 
the Calydonian boar The country was ongi 
nally inhabited by Curetes and Leleges,butwas 
at an early ponod colonised by Greeks from 
Ehs, led by the mythical Abtolis The Aeto- 
bans took part in the Trojan war, under their 
king Thoas They continned for a long time a 
rude and uncivilised people, bvin'» in riUa'*eB 
without a settled town, and to a great eitent\y 
robbery, and even in the time of ^ucydides 
(b c 410) many of their tribes spoke a language 
which was not Greek, and were in the habit of 
eating raw fiesih (Thnc. iii 94-98) Like the 
other Greeks, they abolished at an early time 
the monarchical form of government and hved 

undera democracy They were, perhaps, loosely 
united bv a religious tie centring m the temple at 
^rmon (li ,i 633, xiij 217) , but the first po- 
bticiU le^e was formed against Macedonafter 
the tattle of Chaeronea It did not acquire 
much importance till after the death of Alexan 
der, and somewhat later became a formidable 
nv^ to the aiacedonian monarchs and to the 
Achaean league, from which it difiered m bem^ 
a league of tribes, not of towns it had much 
less stabmty and coherence. The AetoLan 
^gue at one time mcloded, not only Aetolia 
ii'TOW, bat Acaraania.part of Thessaly, Loens, 
of Cephallenia , and it also had 
d^aliiances with Ehs and several towns in 
ttie P eloponysus, and likewise with Cins on the 
■tTupcatis Its annual meetmgs, called Pan- 
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acfoZica, ■were liold iu the fttitnmn at Thcrmon' erected into n pro^inco, under the name nf 

ntlM rtf. fnnm \mr#» /'lincnti n ■ 1 T T it » ^ 

Africa i’roprm. — 1. In the more general Bcnso 


anil at them were chosen a General ((nparriySs], 
who was at the head ot the 'League, an Hipp- 
archue, or Master of the Horse, a Secretary, and 


the name was not used hy the Greek -ivriters ; 
and its use by the Romans arose from tho 


a select committee called Apocleti {av6K\tiTOt). , extension to the wliolo continent of tho name of 
The Aetolians took the side of Antiochus HI. " '"i <■-- 


against tho Romans, and on the defeat of 
that monarch n.c. IS!), they hecamo \-irtunlly 
the subjects of Rome. On the conquest of 
the Aclateans, n.c. ltd, .tetolia was included 


a part of it. Tho proper Greek name for tho 
continent is Libya (Ai^ibj). (Str.ab. S24-B30.) 
Considerably before tho historical period of 
Greece begins, the Phoenicians e.'.tended their 
commerce over the Medittrranean, and founded 


in the Roman proiinco of Achnia. After the , several colonies on the N. coast of Africa, of 


battle of Actiura, n.c. 31, a considerable part 
of the population of Aotolia was transplanted to 
tho city of Nicopolis, which .VugiiRlus built in 
commemoration of his victory. 

Aetolus (AfroiXiir) son of 


which Carthage was the chief. 'Cuitiugo.] 
Tlio Greeks knew very little of the countrj- 
until the foundation of the Dorian colony ot 
i Cyrenb (n, c, 020) [ns regards tlio intercourse 
Endymion and , of Greeks with Egypt see ApoyPTUsl, and even 

near 


Neis, or Iphianasqa, married Prono.-. b}- whom ' then their knowledfjc of all but the“’ parli 
he Imd two sons, Pleuron and Calydon. His j Cyreno was derived from the Egyptians and 
father made liiin^ run a race at Olympia with j Phoenicians, who sent out some remarkable ex- 
h's brother Epciiis for the succe^^-^iou to tho peditions to explore the country. A Plioeni- 
throne he was defeated, but, after the death j cian fleet sent by the Egj'ptian king Pharaoh 
of Epcius,^ hecame king of Elis. Afterwards | Necho (about n. c. COO) sailed from the Red Sea, 
he was obliged to leave Peloponnesus, because j round Africa, and so into the Mediterranean 
lie had slain Apis, the son of Jason or Sal- 1 (Ildt. iv. 42) :: the authenticity of tins story has 
moneus. He went to the countrj* near the beendoubtcdwithoutreason,notonly by Strabo 
Acbelous, whicli was called Aetolia after liim I (p. 08;, but bj' .some modern unters. We still 
(Pans. V. 1, 2; Strab. p. 057;.— 2. Son of po'^sess an authentic account of another expedi- 
Ox 3 ’lus and Pieria, and brother of Laius. He tion, which the Carthaginian'^ dc'spatched under 
died 3 ’onng, and was buried at the gate of Elis Hanno (about n c. 510), and which reached a 
(Pans. V, 4, 4). \ . point on the W. coa-st nearly, if not quite as far 

Aexone (Ai|ccu^ andAl^unjU: Al^cct'cvsjf an ^ as lat. 10° N. On the opposite side of the 
Attic demus of the tribe Cecropis or Pandionis. continent, the coast appears to have been 
Afp>» TlnTni+Tne nf lit IJifli 


Afer, Ramitins, of Nemanaua (ATtmc?) in 
Gaul, was the teaober of Quintilian, and ono ot 
tho most dihtiuguislied orators in tlie reigns of 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, but he 
sacrificed liis cliaractcr by conducting accusa- 
tions for the government (Tao. /l)iu. iv. 32, 
CO, xiv. 19 ; Dio Cass. lix. 19). He was consul 


x-ery little known beyond tlie S. boundarj- of 
Egjiit, till the lime of the Ptolemies. In the 
interior, the Great Desert (Sahara) interposed a 
formidable obstacle to discover}-; but ex-en 
before tho time of Herodotus the people on the 
nortliei-n coast told of indix-iduals xvho had 
crossed the Desert and had reached a great 


suftectuB in A. D. 89, and died in CO. Quintilian j rixer floxving towards tho E., xvith crocodiles in 
mentions sex-eral xvorlts of his on oratory, xvhich j it, and black men living on its banks ; xvbich, if 
are all lost (viii. 5, 1C, i.x. 2, 20, x. 1, 118.) , the story be true, xvas probably the Niqer in its 

Afranius. 1. L. A Roman comic poet, 
flourished about b. c. 100. He xvas the prin- 
cipal poet of the national comedy (Comoctha 
toffata), which did not borrow from the Greek 
bnt dealt xvith Italian scenes and m.-inners. 

His subjects xvere greatly taken from the life of 
tho middle and lower classes (Com. iaher- 
nariae), and from the skill xvith xvhich he 
described Roman life lie xvas regarded as the 


upper course, near Timhucioo. That the 
Carthaginians had considerable intercourse 
xvith the regions S. of the Sahara, has been 
inferred from the abundance of elephants they 
kept. Later expeditions and inquiries extended 
tlie knoxvledge xi-hicli the ancients posse.ssed of 
the E. coast to about 10^ S. lat., and gave them, 
as it seems, some further acquaintance xvith the 
interior, about Lake Tchad, but the southern 


Roman Menander (Hor. Eji. ii. 1, 07). He is , part ot the continent xvas so totally nnknoxx-n, 
praised by Cicero (Brut. 4o, 100), and by Quin- ' that Ptolemy, xvho finally fixed the limits of 
tilian (x. 1, 10), but xvith a reservation on ancient geographical science, recurred to the 
account of the immorality of his plots. Tlie 1 old notion, xvhich seems to have prevailed before 
titles of more than forty plays are preserved, j the time of Herodotus, that the S. parts of 
Fragments are edited by Kibbeck, Cotn. 1873. | Africa met the SE. part of Asia, and tliat the 
— 2. L. an adherent of Pompev, under whom i Indian Ocean xvas a x ast lake. The greatest 
he serx-ed against Sertorins and Mithridates, i geographers who lived before Ptolemy— namely. 


and xx-as, through his influence, made consul 
B. c. GO. "When Pompey obtained the pro- 
x-inces of the txx-o Spains in his second con- 
sulship (b. c. 55), he sent Afranius and Petreius 
to govern Hither Spain, xvhile he himself re- 
mained in Rome. In E. c. 49, Afranius and 
Petreius xvere defeated by Caesar in Spain. 
Afranius therefore passed over to Pompey in 
Greece ; was present at the battle of Pharsalia, 
B. c. 48 ; and subssqnently at the battle of 
Thapsns in Africa, B. c. 4G. He then attempted 
to fly into Mauretania, but xvas taken prisoner 
by P. Sittins, and Irilled. _ ^ 

Africa (’Aifpfio) : Africunus), or Libya (AiStaj), 
was used by the ancients in txvo senses, (1) for 
the xvhole continent of Africa, and (2) for the 
portion of N. Africa which constituted the 
territory of Carthage, and xvhich the Romans 


Eratosthenes and Strabo — had accepted the 
tradition that Africa xx-as circumnavigable. 
The shape of the continent they conceix-ed to 
be that ot a right-angled triangle, having for 
its h}poteuuse a line draxvn from the Pillars 
of Hercules to the S. of the Red Sea : and, as 
to its extent, they did not suppose it to reach 
nearly so far as the Equator. Ptolemy supposed 
the AV. coast to stretch N. and S. from the 
Pillars of Hercules, and he gaxe the continent 
an indefinite extent toxi-ards the S. There were 
also great differences of opinion as to tho 
boundaries of the continent. Some dix ided the 
xvhole world into only txvo parts, Europe and 
Asia, and they were not agreed to which of 
these two Libya (i.e. Africa) belonged; and 
those who recognised three divisions differed 
again in placing the boundary between Libya 
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and Asia either on the W of Egypt, or along mer Tnsca, on the which dmded it from 
the ^lle, or at the isthmnsof Sncz and theBed Nmnidia, to the bottom of the Syrtia Minor, on 
Sea the last opinion gradually preTsiled As the SE It was dinded under Diocletian into 
to the snbdiTision of the country rtseU, Hero- three distnets (regiones) namely, (1) Zeugis or 
dotus distributes it into Aegyptns, Aethiopia Zeogitsoa, the district round Carthage and 
(le all the regions S of Egypt and the Hippo, called also A/nea procojisulam, (2) 
Sahara), and Libya, properly so-called, and Byaaciom or Byzacena, S of Zeugitana, as far 
he subdiTides Libya into three parts, according as the bottom of the Syrtis Afinor — the former 
to their physical distinctions — namely, (1) the dioecesfs of Hadinmetum, (3) Tnpohtana, the 
Inhabited Country along the Mediterranean, district of Tacapae, under a praescs The 
m which dwelt the 'Icmad labyans <*£ prormee was full of flourishing towns, and was 
xopofiaXcfirmoc rui/ ro/ioSuy Ai^w«» the Bfir extremely fertile, especially Byzacena it fnr 
bary State)), (2) the County of IVild Beasts nished Rome with its chief supplies of com. 
ft eTjpitSSijr), S of the former that la the With Africa Numidis was join^ under a pro- 
region between the L ttle and Great Atlas, consul from the time of Augnstns cntil that of 
which still abounds in wild beasts, hut tales its Septimius Sereras, when Isninidia was placed 
name from its prerailmg regetation (Befcd-et- under Gm separate gotetnmeiit of au imperial 
Jenif, 1. e the Country ofPalmt) , and (3) the procurator 

Sandy Desert ft 4>ap>u>r the AuAuru), that is AMeanns 1 Sex Caeciltns, aRoman juns- 
the table land tonnded by the AtlaaontheN consult lired under Antoninus Pms (iJi 13S- 
andthe margin of the Nile-valley on the E, 161), and wrote Ltbn IX Qaettionum.lrora 
which IS a vast tract o! sand hrohen <mly by a which many extracts are made m the Digest 
few habitable islands called Oases. As to the (Cell xx 1} He was noted forthe difficulty of 
people, Herodotus distinguishes four races — two tus definitions whence the proverb ‘Afncaui 
native, namely, the Libyans and Ethiopians lea ' for anything hard to understand. The 
and two foreign, namely, the Plioenicians acd frigments are collected bv Hommel, Paling 
the Greelre, The Lihvana, however were a pp S-2i>— 2 Julia*, a celebrated orator in the 
Caucasian race the Ethiopians of Herodotus reign of Nero is much praised by Quintilian, 
correspond to our Negro races Tlie Phoeni who speaks of hun and Domitins Afer as the 
Clan colonies were planted chiefly sloog and to be^t orators of their time (x. 1 IIS) He was 
the W of, the great recess m the nud^e of the . probably son of Julius ^fneanus of Santoiu m 
K coast, which formed the two StHTES by far Gaul, whom Tacitus mentions as condemned 
" ' mportaut o2 them being Carthage , to death i p 22 {Ann n. 7) —3 An orator. 


and the Greek colotues were fixed on the coast 
along and b^voad the E side of the Syrtes, 
the chief of them was CniENE, and the regiou 
was sailed Cyienaica. BetweeuthisaodEgypt 
were Libyan tnbea, and the whole region 
between the Carthaginian dominions aud 
Egypt, melnding Cyrenaica, was called ^ the 
same name as the whole continent, Libya. 
The chief native tnbes of this region were the 
ADnsucHiDxE, 2LisuifiiDiz, Psnu, end 
2«isixo'txe The U>1 extended into the Car 
thaguiian territory TotbetV ofthe Cartham 
man possessions, the country was coiled by the 
general names cf Ismmu and MsruTC.'U, 
and was possessed portW by Carthaginian 
colonies On the coast, and partly by tabvan 
tribes under vanous names, the chief of which 
were the Nmnax, JIisstui. Jlassaxsyui, 
and Miimi, and to the 8 of them the Gietcu 
T he whole of this northern region fell eucces 
aively nnderthe power of Bome,*nd was finally 
divided mto provinces os loUows 1 Axorrms . 
(2)CTnEMlci (for the changes m this province 
see that article) , (3) Africa Propna the former 
empire of Carthage (see below. Now 2), (*) 
Ntjnnu, (a) lIiUBXTA’fi.i, divided into (a) 
Sitifensis (i) Coesanensis, (o) Tr\omva 
these, with (6) Axthiopia, make up the whole 
of Afnca, according to the din^ions recognised 
by the latest of the ancient geographers The 
northern district was better known to the 
Romans than it is to us, and was extremely 
popalrms and flourishing and, if we may judge 
by the list of tribes in Ptolemy, the mtenor of j 
the country, especially between the Little and ' 
Great Atlas, must have supported many 


grandson of No 2iX’lin Ep ni 6 II)— 4 5ex. 
Julius, a learned Clmstias writer at the be 
giuiungof the third century, possed the greeter 
part of hie life at Eminaus u Palestine, end 
afterwards hied at Aleundxta Ki» principal 
work wee a CAronicon in five books, from the 
creation of the world, which he placed m 6409 
8 c , to SJ> 231 This work la lost, but part of 
It IS extracted by Eusebius is hia Chromeon, 
and many fragments of it are preserred by 
Georgius SynceDus, Cedrenux, asd in the Pss 
ebale ChroDicon There was another work 
attnbated toAfrieanus, entitled Cetti (Krnroi), 
that IS, embroidered girdles, so called from the 
celebrated Cettua of -tphroite (Venus) It 
treated of a vast variety of subjects— medicine, 
agncDlture, natural history, the Jnilitarv art, 
Ac The work itself is lost, but some extracts 
from it are pnbliched in the Mathematic) T e 
teres Pans, 1693, and also m the Geononiea 
A&icus by the Greeks), the SW or 
"WSW wind (between Auster and Fovonins) 
80 called because it blew from Africa, fre 
queutly brought storms with it krelerque pro- 
ceWis A/ncus, Verg Aen i Ba, Hor Oci i 15, 
Sen Q A T 16 C) 

Agamede ( Ai^u^Snl, daughter of Au-'evas 
and wife of llulins According to Homer (17 
XL 739), she was acquainted with the liealm<' 
powers of all the plants that grow upon the 
She is probably the same as Penmede 
(Theocr u 16 , Sehol odPropert il iBj 

Agamedes ( commoulv called son 

of L^nns king of Orchomenus, and brother of 
rrophoniue (SchoL ad Anstoph. Ati6 500) 
■p,— — however, he w^c cn of 
3) 


According to Pan 


in^mcanis inan It coea at present ennner, tstymnhalus (nii. 4 3) Agamies *n,1 Tro- 
i^ormation rcs^tmg the several portions of ' phoniaadistinguished themllve^s archit^tT 
the country will be founa in the separate thev built a temnie of r. i v ‘ a 

anicles-2" Afrtca Propna or Pron^ or tr^sn^of S%°U?^S^Hv?a fn^ti 
;“_p'y wasjho n^e under which the j (Pans. "ix. Zi, 3 , strab° Doeotia 
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Etroction of tlio treasury of H^ieus, Agaraeaes andin the second gatheringatAuliBAgamemnon 
and Trophonius contnvod to jilace one stone m killed a stag which was sacred to Artemis who 
such a inanner that it could ^ taken away out- . in return visited the Greek army with a nesti- 
Bide, and thus formed an entrance to the trea- jlencc, and produced a calm which prevented 
sury, without anybody perceiving it. Agamedes the Greeks from leaving the port. In order to 
and Trophomus now constantly robbed the j appease her wrath, Agamemnon consented to 
treasury; and the king, seeing tlmt locks and | Bacrifico his daughter Iphigenia: but at the 
seals were umnjured while his treasures were i moment she was to bo sacrificed, she was car- 
constantly decreasing, set traps to catch the ' ried oli by Artemis herself to Tauris and 
thief. Agamedes was thus ensnared, and Tro- another victim was substituted in her place 
phomns cut off his head to avert the discovery. The Tragedians follow this account, and so do 
After this Trophomus was immediately swol- the Homan Trai^edians (Hibbeck Bom Tran 
lowed up by the earth. On this spot there was 94,101,311). Tlie calm now ceased, and the 
afterwards, in the ^o\ c of Lcbadca, tliG cavo of j army sailed to the coast of Troy. Agamemnon 
Agamedes with a column by the side of it. | alone hod 100 ships, independent of CO which 
Hero also was the oracle of Trophonins, and i ho had lent to the Arcadians. In the tenth 
those who conplted it first offered a ram to , year of tho siege of Troy wo find Agamemnon 
Agamedes and invoked him. A tradition men- 1 involved in a quarrel with Acliilles respecting 
tioned by Hlato (Axiocfi. p. 30/ c.) and Cicero tho possession of Hriseis, whom Achilles was 
{Tusc. i. 47, 114) states that Agamedes and ; obliged to give np to Agamemnon. AchiUeswitli- 
Trophonius, after hmlding the temple of Apollo , drew from the fieldof battle, ond the Greeks were 
at Delphi, prayed to tho god to grant them in visited by successive disasters. The danger of 
reward for their labour what was best for men . ' the Greeks at last induced Patroolns, the friend 
Tho god promised to do so on a certain day, 1 of Achilles, to take part in the battle, and his 
and when the day came tho two brothers died. I fall led to tho reconciliation of Achilles and 
Agamemnon (’Ayoue^ini'), son of Plisthenes i Agamemnon. [AcniLi,ES.] Agamemnon, al- 
and Aeropo or Eriphsde, and grandson of Atrens, | though the chief commander of the Greeks, is 
king of ilj-cenae: but Homer 
and others call him a son of 
Atreus and grandson of Pelops. 

Agamemnon and his brotlier 
Jlenolaus were brought up to- 
gether with Aegisthus and Thy- 
estes, in the house of Atreus. 

After the murder of Atreus by 
Aegisthus and Thj-estes, who 
succeeded Atreus m the king- 
dom of Mycenae [Aegisthcs], 

Agamemnon and Menelaus 
went to Sparta, where -Aga- 
memnon married Clj-temnestra, 
the daughter of Tjmdareus, by 
whom he became the father of 
Iphianassa (Iphigenia), Chryso- 
themis, Laodice (Eleotra), and 
Orestes. The manner in which 
Agamemnon obtained the king- 
dom of Mycenae is differently 
related. From Homer (II. ii. 

107) it appears that he had 
peaceably succeeded ' Thyestes, 
while, according to others, he 
expelled Thyestes, and usurped 
his throne. He now became 
the most powerful prince in 
Greece. In the above passage 
of Homer he is said to reign 
over * all Argos,' but in the 
catalogue of ships (17. ii. 509 ff.) 
he rules Mycenae, Corinth, 

Sicyon, Cleonae, and cities of 
Achaia, while Diomede reigns at Argos, Tiryns, 
and Aegina. Thucydides (i. 9) reconciles the 
discrepancy by supposing that Agamemnon 
conquered Argos and the islands (cf. ^Strab. 
p. 377). There is a similar uncertainty^ in the 
Tragedians, who make him reign sometimes at 
Mycenae, sometimes at Argos. Stesichoms, Si- 
monides, and Pindar (Bern. viii. 12), place him 
at Sparta. AVhen Helen, the wife of Menelaus, 
was carried off by Paris, and the Greek chiefs 
resolved to recover her by force of arms, Aga- 
memnon was chosen their commander-in-chief. 

After two years of preparation, the Greek army 
and fleet assembled in the port^ of Anlis in 
jBoeotia. According to the Cypria there was 



first an nnsticcessfui expedition [see TelephusJ, 


Agamemnon. (From & bas>relief.) ' 

not the hero of the Hiad, and in chivalrous 
spirit, bravery, and character is altogether in- 
ferior to Achilles. But he nevertheless rises 
above all the Greeks by his dignity, power, and 
majesty : his eyes and head are likened to 
those of Zeus, his girdle to that of Ares, and 
his breast to that of Poseidon. The emblem of 
his power is a sceptre, the work of Hephaestus, 
which Zeus had once given to Hermes, and 
Hermes to Pelops, from whom it descended to 
Agamemnon. At the capture of Troy^ he re- 
ceived Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, as 
his prize. On his return home he was murdered 
by Aegisthus, who had seduced Cl 3 rtemnestra 
during the absence of her husband. Pindar 
and the tragic poets make Clytemnestra murder 

n 
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Acamemncn with her own hand, and instead of | of the I/ouTre, and n a marvel of anatomical 
the murder bem"' at the banquet, as w the epc BtndY This statue, as well as tne Apollo Bel 
poets and m Livius Androuicus (Ribbec^ B Tiderc, was discovered among the mms of a 
Ir 23) the Greek Tragedians describe the palace of the Romanemperors onthe siteof the 
murder m the bath Her motive is in Aeschy- aaoent Antium (Capo ^Amo) From the 

Ins her jealousyof Cassandra, m Sophocleeand attitndeof the figure it is clear that the statue 
Eunpides her wrath at the death of Iphigenia represents, not a gladiator, bat a wamor con 
Hia tomb IS said to be at ilycenae in Pans. « lendmg with a mounted combatant In style 
10. 0 bnt at AtaycUe (Pans lu Id, 6) there this ecolptor, like Menephilus and Dosithens, 
■wasalsoaiu-nuoiuatempleof Alerandi^who seems to follow the Greek traditions handed 
IS said to be the same as Cassandra. He seems down from Lysippus to the so called Hellen »tic 
to have been worshipped not merely as a hero school, though m date he is contemporary with 
but m some places to have been a representa- the Graeco- Roman schools (sea Diet Ant av. 
tive of Z(i/r In Sparta a Z»uj was Seulptura) 

worshipped (Lycophr 833 1123 136t>, TseUi A^MclM.Ageaicles,orHegMiclM(*Ay®ji. 
In art he appears as a bearded man as m the itASr, AyiiirisAtif. HyijiT(*\5»)i km? of Sparta, 
above drawing from a very ancient bas-rdief succeeded his father Archidamns L, about b c 
from Samothrace, which representa Agamem .600 or 690 

non seated, with his two heralds Talthybma and A jasthenes t'Kyaae'put), son of Angelas and 
Epeus standing behind him. i father of Polyxenns, king of Ehs (Pans, v 3, 

Arameniaonidea ('Aya^if/ivowS^j) thesonof 4 , Horn If u 621) 

Agamemnon, Ores'es I Agatharehldes ( AyaffapyiSiit) or Agathar- 

Ag&nippe ('Ayaviinni) daughter of the nver chna ( Aydftwxot), a Greek grammarian, bom 
god PermesBOS (Pans, u 09 \ erg Eel t 1S> at Ciudos, lived at Alexandria, probably about 
A nymnh of the well of the i,ame name at the b c laO He wrote a considerable number of 
foot of Mount Helicon, in Boeotia, which was geographical and histoncsl works, but we have 
considered sacred to the Muses (who were hence only an epitome of a portion of his work on the 
called ApamjjyitfeBi and which was believed to Er^hcaean sea, which was made by Photsus 
have the power of inspiring those who drank of (printed in Hudson's Gcopr Script Gr lit 

it The fountain of tfippocrene has the epithet nore»),aDdsoinefrag!nent8(editedbyC MtiUer) 
Ayani^ij;!* (Ov Fait v 7) from its bemg sacred Agatharchtti (’Aydeupxef), on artist, native 
to the Jlote*, Ike that of Aganippe «f Samos, said to have invented Beene-paintiog, 

Agapenor CAyav^rap), son of Ancaeos king m the time of Aeschylua. It was probably not 
of the Arcadians, recen ed CO stupa from Aga till towards the end of Aesebylus’a career that 
tnsjnnon, m which he led his Arcadians to Troy sceDe-paintisg was introdneed, and not till the 
(IZ. iL e09) On hia retom from Troy he waa time of fcophocles that it waa generally made 
cast by a atonn on the coast of Cyprus, where use of , which coay account for Anstotla’a aa> 
he founded the town of Paphos, and in >t the aertion (Pext iv 1C) that scene painting waa 
famous temple of Aphri^ite (Pans rui 5 , 2) introduced by Sophocles (see Diet Ant a r 

Agaruta (’Ayupfirrt;) 1 Dauzhter of CII Theatrum) Some have asserted that it must 
athenes, tnantof SicyoQ, wife of Megactes, and be a different Agatharebna whom Alcibiadea 


mother of Cllsthenea, the Athenian stateanan, 
and Eippocratea.'-^ Daughter of tbe above- 
mentioned Hippocrates, grand daoghter of Mo 
1, wife of Xantoiprua, and mother of Penclea 
Agasiaa ('Ayatfiar],sonof Dositheoa, aaculp- 
tor of Ephesua (abont b c 100), culptured tbe 



n>cs<k«sU«e'Borgho9 Cl&dUloi 
^tue known by the name of the 
Glad-ator,' which i* stdl preserved in the gaCeiy I 


kept by force to work in hii bouse, and who is 
mentioned a* alive in the time of Zeuxis (Plui 
Ale 16, Asdoc tn Ale § 17) but there ta no 
difficulty m tapposing the name man to have 
painted as early as b c 460 and as late as B C 
415 

Agsthemiras f AyaOlj^iepor) 1 The author 
[ ‘A Sketch of Geography in Epitome' (tu* 
yttrypaipitii vrorvraeut tr friTO/ip), probably 
lived about the begumuig of the Brd century 
after Christ. The work consists chiefly of 
extracts from Ptolemy and other earlier wnters. 
It IE pnated in Hudmn'a Geoyr Script Gr 
ifiHorea — 2, Apbysician in the lat cent, alter 
Chnst, bom at Lacedaemon and a pnpQ of Cor 
iiutoa,iiivrhosehouBehe became acquamted with 
Persms about aj> 60 

Agathias (’AysSfat), a Byzantine writer, bom 
about A Ji 636 at Mynna in Aeolia, practised as 
an edvocate at Conitantmople, whence he ob- 
tamed tua aomarne Seholattieui (which word 
signified an advocate m hia time), and died about 
aj> 682 He wrote many epigrams (see Antho- 
logta Graeca), bat hia principal work was hia 
History m five books, which is also extant, and 
IS of considerable valne It contains the his- 
tory from AJ> 653-558, a period remarkable for 
important events, ench as the conquest of Italy 
by Narsesand the exploits of Belisanus over 
the Gotha and Bolganaus —Ediltont By hie- 
buhr, Bonn, 1828 , Dmdorf, 1871 

A^tlusBS, a Greek physician in the 1st 

mt. bom at Sparta. He was tutor of 
.Arehigenes. He founded a medical school 
called the EeUetici, TVhat remamt of his 
writings u printed m Kuhn's Addiiamenia. 
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Ag^boclea (’A7a?<J<Afia), mistress of Pto- of tincertnin aate.svroto tlio C//jicu3,v,-luchT,-aB 
lemy JA’., Icmg of Egypt, niid sister of his min- extensively read in antiquity, and is referred to 
ister Agathoeles. She and her brother were put ’ in Cic. (U Div. i. 2i, .SO ; Athen. pn. 875, Jlj. 
to death on the death of Ptolemy (n.c. 205). j Agathodaemon {’AyaCoSaifi^i' or ’Ayaeis 
Agathocles (’AyaOoKXijr). 1. A Sicilian, raised 0t6s). 1. The ‘ Good Deitv ’ or Gcnfits, the ira- 


himself from a humble station to bo tyrant of 
Syracuse and ruler of Sicily, by his ability in 
handling mercenarj- troops and malcing them 
serve his purpose. Born at Thermae, a town of 


personation of prosperity ; especially of natural 
fruitfulness, called by the Romans ‘Bonus 
Eventus ’ (I’liu. JI. N. xxxvi. § 23), and in Greece 
Bometiines identified with Dionysus, as particu- 


Siciiy subject to Carthage, he is said to have ' larly giving increase of vineyards. Hence pro- 
been exposed when an infant, by his father, bably the honour paid to him at banquets, 
Carcinus of Rhegium, in consequence of a sue- where at the end of the banquet a libation of 
c ession of troublesome dreams, portendmg that pure wine was poured for him, followed by the 
he would bo a source of much evil to Sicily, paean (Aristoph. Ej. IOC; Athen. pp. C75,'C!)2i. 
His mother, however, secretly preserved his ] Hence, too, he was represented as holding a 
life, and at 7 years old ho was restored to Ids ! patera in one hand and (ns connected witli 
f.ither, who had long repented of his conduct to Demeter) com and poppies in the other (Phn. 
the child. By him he was talren to Syracuse H. X. .vxxii . § 77) : or with the hom of Amal- 


and brought up as a potter. His stren^li and 
jiersonal beauty, and his prowess in military 
service, recommended him to Damns, a noble 
Syracusan, who drew him from obscurity, and 
■on wliose death he married his rich widow, and 
so became one of the wealthiest citizens in 
Sj^raeusc. His ambitious schemes then deve- 
loped themselves, and he was driven into exile. 
After several changes of fortune, he collected 
an array which overawed the Syr.ica6.ans, 
favoured as ho was by Hamilcar and the Car- 
thaginians, and was restored under an oath that 


thea (P.iu.s. vi. 25, 4). It is noteworthy that his 
oldest symbol was a snnbe (Serv. ad 'Geary, iii. 
417 ; Lamprid. Elagah. 29). — 2. Of Alexandria, 
the d-signer of some maps to accompany 
Ptolemy's Geography. Copies of these maps 
arc found appended to several JISS. of Ptolemy. 

Agathon CAydfo^r), an Athenian tragic poet, 
bom about n.c. 417, of a rich and respectable 
family, was a friend of Euripides and Plato, and 
a follower of Gorgias, by whom he was probably 
influenced in the rhetoric of his dramas. He 
gained his first victory in 417 : in honour of 


ho would not interfere with the democracy, , which Plato represents the Symposium to have 
which oath he kept by murdering 4000 and ■ been given, which he has made the occasion of 
banishing COOO citizens. He was immediately his dialogue so called. In 407, he visited the 
declared sovereign of Syracuse, under the title . court of ibrchelaus, king of JIacedonia, where 
of Autocrator, n.c. 817." In the course of a few i his friend Euripides was also a guest at the 
years the whole of Sicily which was not under ■’ same time. He died about 400, at the ago of 
the dominion of Carthage submitted to him. ^ 47. The poetic merits of Agathon were con- 
In n.c. 310 he was defeated at Himera by the | siderable, and in reputation he came next to the 
Carthaginians, under Hamilcar, who straight- ' tlwee great Tragedians, but his poetry waseha- 
way laid siege to Syracuse ; w-hereupon he ' racterised by prettiness rather than force or 
formed the bold design of averting the min ' sublimity. Aristophanes represents him as 
which threatened him, by carrying the war into ' effeminate {Ecclcs. 100 ff.). His innovations in 
Africa. He landed and burnt Ids ships. His ; Tragedy were (1) that he composed chorie odes 
successes were most brilliant and rapid. Ho unconnected with the subject wliich could be 


con.stantly defeated the troops of Carthage, but 
was at length summoned from Africa by the 
affairs of Sicily, where many cities had revolted 


sung ns orchestral interludes in any play 
(c’p0(SAm“) i (2) that he departed from the e.x- 
hausted mythical subjects, and invented plots 


from him, n.c.’ 307. Tliese ho reduced, after , of his own, ns in his iilay called 'ArBos (Arist. 


making a treaty with the Carthaginians. He ' Poi't. 0, § 7 ; 18, §§ 17, 22). In the Tlicsmo- 
Imd i)reviou3ly* assumed the title of king of phoriazusae of -Aristophanes he is ridiculed for 
Sicily. He afterwards plundered the Lipari his effeminacy, being brought on the stage in 
islesj and also carried his arms into Italy, in | female dress. 

order to attack the Bruttii. But his last days ' Agsthyma, Agathyrntun {'AydOvpra, -ov. 
were embittered by family misfortunes. His J ‘AyaBapraror : Apuf/m), a Sikel torvn on the R. 


coast of Sicily'. 

Agath3T3i (’Aya^i/pcro*), apeople in European 
Sarmatia, with a rnyUiical founder Agatliyrsus, 
10), on the river 


^andson Archagathus murdered his son Aga- 
tliocles, for the sake of succeeding to the crown, 
and the old king feared that the rest of his 

family would share his fate. He accordingly sent I son of Heracles (Hdt. 
his wife Texena and her two children to Egypt, | Maris {^arosch^ in Transylvania, 
her native country ; and liis o^vn death followed practice of staining their 
.almost immediately, B.c. 289, after a I ^y®^lkey 

years, and in the 72nd year of his age. [For his - 

the Mamertini, see Messa>'A-] 


From their 


mercenaries, , _ 

Other authors speak of his being poisoned by 
Maeno, an associate of Archagathus. The 
■poison, we are told, was concealed in^ a quill 
which he used as a toothpick. (Diod. xix.-xxi. ; 
Justin, xxii. 1 ff .) — % Of Pella, father of Eysi- 
machuB. — 3. Son of Lysimachus, was defeated 
and taken prisoner by Dromiebaetis, king of 
the Getae, about b.c. 292, but was sent back to 
his father with presents. In 287 he defeated 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. At the instigation of 
his stepmother, Arsinoe, Lysimachus cast him 
into prison, where he ■was murdered (284) bv 
Ptolemaens Ceraunus. (Plut. Demeir, 89 ff.)— -4. 
Brother of Agathoclba.— 5.’ AGreek historian, 


are called by Tirgil (Ae7i. 
iv. 146) picH Agathyrsi. 

(Cf. Plin. M, N. iv. § 88 ; 

Geloki.) 

Agave (’Ayai;^), daugh- 
ter of Cadmus, wife of 
Echion, and mother of 
Pentheus. She is said to 
have accused her sister 
Semele of falsely repre- 
senting Zeus as the father 
of her child; whence the 
subsequent revenge of Dio- 
nysus. When Pentheus 

attempted to prevent the women from celebrat- 
ing the Dionysiac festivals on mount Cithaeron, 

B 2 



Agave ■with head of 
Pentheus. (Gem from 
British Museum.) 
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he was tom to pieces there by Agave, who in 
her frenzy believed him to be a wild beast 
(Ov If uu 72») [Pemheis] — O ne of the 
hereids, one of the I>ansids, and one ol the 
Amazons, were also called Agarae 
Agbatdaa. [Ecbata 2 .a-] 

Agdiatu (’AyJiffTit), an androgynoos deity, 
the offspring of Zens and Earth, connected wiUi 
a Phrygian worship of Attea or Atbs [See ' 
further nnder Attis and Cybele ] 

Agediscnm or Agedlenm (5'ens), the chief 
town of the Senones in Gallia Lagdonensis. 

Agelada* (’AyiAiJar), an emment statnary ol ' 
Argos, the instructor of the three great masters, 
Phidias, Jlyron, and Polycletns He seems to 
have worked from the end of the 6th centnry 
B c to the middle of the Sth (See Zhef Antiq 
av Sculplaral 

Agelans (’AycAbos) 1 Son of Heracles and 
Omphale, and toonder of the house ot Croesus. 
—2 Son of Damastor and one of the enitocs 
of Penelope, slam by Ulysses— 3 A slave of 
Pl um, nbo exposed the infant Pans on mount 
Ida, m consequence ot a dream of bis mother 
—4. Brother of Jfeleager 

AgSnor ('Ay^rMp) 1 Son of Poseidon and 
Libya, founder of the Phoenician race, twin 
brother of Belas, and father of Cadmns, Pboeiui, 
Cfla, Thasna, Phinens, and according to soms 
of Enropa also The aettlemeot of ranous 
nations ta figured in the myth that these sous 
being sent in poraoil of theuf sister, when Zens 
easnsd her os, settled down in the vanoos 
Usds wliieh they reached, (if zii 93 xsi S90 ) 
Vtrgil (Aen i S3S) calls Carthage the city of 
Agenoi — Son cf lasss, and father of Argns 
Panoptes, fang ot Argos Son and snccessor 
ot Tnopas, in the kingdom of Argos— 4 Son of 
Plenron and Xanthippe, and grandson of Aeto. 
Ins —6 Son of Phegeos, fang of Fsophis, in 
Arcadia. He and nu brother Profious slew 
Alcmaeon, when he wanted to girs the cele* 
brated necklace and peplas of Harmonia to hia 
second wife Callirrhoe [Pbeoecs } The two 
brothers were afterwards failed by Amphotems 
and Acaman, the sons of Alcmaeon and Callir 
rhoe-^ Son of the Trojan Antenor and The- 
ano, one of the bravest among the Ttojans.« 
wounded by Achilles, bat rescued by Apollo 
AglndrUet ('A‘y^vepi3ii!),adeacendaRtoC 
Agenor, inch as Cadmus, Ffaineus, and Perse - . . 

Agesasder, a sculptor of Bbodes in the Sod 
century B c., who, m conjunction with Poly 
doTUB andAUenodoms,Bcn1ptiired the group of | 
Laocoon. This celebrated group was discovered 
la the year 1506, near the bethsof Tiicson (be, 
EsquHine hill it is now preserved m the mu 
seam of the Tatican. [laocoov] 

Aglslians CAyij<r[\acs) kmg of Sparta. L 
Son of Doryssns, reigned 41 years, and died 
about B.C 8^ He was contempora^ with the 
legislation of Lyenrgns (Paus. ui. 2.8) —2 Son 
of Archidamns XL, succeeded his b^ brother, 
Agis IL, » c 895, eielnding, on the ground of 
spunous birth, and by the interest of Lyaander, I 
his nephew Leottchidbs From 896 to 894 he ' 
earned on the war m Asia 3Iinor with success, 
and was prepanng to advance into the heart of 
the Persian empire, when he waa summoned 
home to defend his country agamst Thebes. 
Connth, and Argos, which had been induced W 
Artaxerxes to taka up arms against Spartic 
Though full of disappointment, he promptlT 
obeyed, and in the course of the same year 
(p4),he met and defeated at Coronea uiBoeotia 
the allied forces (Sen. Sell ir 8) I>urfflg the 
next four years he regamed for his country ■ 
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moch of its former supremacy, till at length the 
fatal battle of Leuctra, 871, overthrew for ever 
the power of Sparta, and gave the supremacy 
for a tpne U> Thebes Foi the next few years 
Sparta had almost to struggle for its existence 
amid dangers without and within, and it was 
chiefly owing to the skill, courage, and presence 
of of Agesilaus that she weathered the 

storm. In 861 he crossed With a body of Lace- 
daemonian mercenaries into Egypt to assist 
Tacboe against Persia. IVlien bectanebis rose 
against Tacbos, he gamed the throne chiefly by 
the help of Agesilans whom he rewarded by a 
gift of 280 talents But Agesilaus died, while 
prepaimg for his voyage home, in the wmter of 
361-860, after a life of above 60 years and a 
reign of S3 Hia body was embalmed in wax, 
and buried at Sparta. In person Agesilana was 
amatl, mean lookmg, and lame, on which last 
ground objection had been made to bis acces- 
sion, an oracle, cnnonsly fuelled, having w amed 
hparta of ewla awaiting her nnder a ‘ lame 
sovereignty’ la his reim, indeed, her fall took 
place, but not through mm, for be was one of 
the bMl citizens and generals that Sparta ever 
had His life IS written by Plutarch and Cor 
nebos Vepos 

Agesfpolii (’AyniriwuAij), kmg of Sparta. 1. 
Succeeded his father Pansanias, while yet a 
minor in bc 89t, and reigned 14 years. As 
soon as his miDonty ceased, be took an active 
part in the wars in which Sparta was then 
engaged with the other states of Greece In 
890 he invaded Argohs with success , is 865 he 
took the city of Mantinla , iD 861 he went to the 
essistance of Acanthus and ApoUonia agamst 
the OlynUuans, and died in 830 dunng this war 
in the peninsula of Pallece Son of Cleom 
brotas,reignedoDeyear,sc 871—3 Succeeded 
CieomenesuBC 820, but was soon deposed bv 
his coUeagne lAcnr^s ' he afterwards toox 
refuge with the ^mass 

Afgisut Urbfevs, awnter on the science of 
tbeAgnmensores, may perhaps have lived at the 
tatter pert of the 4th century of our era His 
works are printed in Goesins, lin Agranaa 
Auttorel, Seripfore»Gro»nflf»ci,ed.Lechinann. 

Aggrammei or Zandrames (SarBpdfiigr), the 
loler of tbs Gsngandae and Prasii in India, 
when Alexander invaded Indis,, BC SZT 

Agtas CAyfai), one of the so-called Cyclic 
poets, who wrote probably before b c 700 He 
was a native of Tmzen, and wrote the N^oroi. 
or retorii of tbs Greeks. Proclus gives a sum- 
mary of the poem, wfach described the ad 
ventures of Agamemnon and 3fenetatts after 
the fall of Troy, and the vrondenngs of other 
beroea. 

Agmsum (A yen), the chief town of the Nitio- 
bngvs in Gallia Aquitamca. 

Agn ('Ayir), Inngs of Sparta. 1 Son of 
Eurystbenes, the founder of the family of the 
Agidae.— 2. Son of Archidamos IL, reigned B c. 
427-593 He took an active part m the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and invaded Attica several 
lunea. (Tbuc ir 2; Sen. BTeif- 1- X, 2.) -WhAa 
Alcibiades was at Sparta ha was the guest of 
Agis, and IS said to have seduced nis wife 
Timaea; m consequence of which Leolychides, 
the son of Agis, was excluded from the tbrona 
as Olemtimate — S. Son of Arcbidlmus ITT., 
reigned B c 835-539, attempted to overthrow 
the JTaoedoman power m Europe, wbilo Alex- 
ander the Great was in Asia, but was defeated 
and lolled in battle by Antipater in 830-^ 
Son of Endanudas IL, reigned b c 244-240 
He attempted to re-establish the institutions of 
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IiycurgUB, and to cfioct a thorough reform m 
the Spartan state ; but he Avns resisted by liis 
colleague Leonidas II. and the wealtliy,’ was 
thrown into prison, and was there jjut to death 
by command of the ephors, along with his 
mother Agcsistrata, and his grandmother Archi« 
damia. 

Agis, a poet of Argos, a flatterer of Alexan* 
derthe Great (Curt. viii. 5 ; Arrian, A?ui6.v. 9). 

Aglaia (*Ay\ata). 1. One of the Ciiaiiitks 
or Giuces.— -2. “Wife of Charopus and mother 
of Nireus, who came from the island of Sime 
against Troy [II. ii. C71). 

Aglaopheme. [SmENEs.l 

Aglaophon [^ Ay\ao(puy). 1, Painter of 
Tliasos, father and instructor of Polvgnotus 
and Aristophon, lived about B. c. 500 (Plat. 
Gorg. p. 418 b).-— 2, Painter, lived about ii. c. 
420, probably grandson of No. 1. 

Aglauros ('AyKavpos ) — less correctly Agrau- 
los. — 1. Daughterof Actaeuslstkingof Athens, 
wife of Cecrops and mother of Er}*sichtlion, 
Aglauros 2, Herso and Pandrosos. — 2. Daughter 
of Cecrops and Aglauros 1. Tlie legends con- 
cerning her must be carefully distinguished. 
a. Athene gave a chest in whicli was the child 
EmciiTiroN’rus to the tliree daughters of 
Cecrops — Aglauros, Pandrosos and Herse — to 
preserve unopened. Pandrosos obeyed, but her 
two sisters opened the chest and saw the child 
with a snake twined round it. As a punish- 
ment, according to some they were killed by 
the serpent, according to others, they v/ere 
driven mnd and threw themselves from the 
rocks of the Acropolis. (Paus. i. 18; Eur. 
Jo7i, 2G7 ; Apollod. iii. 14.) b. According to 
Ovid, ZIet. ii. 710, no immediate punishment 
fell upon the sisters, but Athene filled Aglauros, 
as the more guilty, with jealousy, so that she 
prevented Hermes from visiting her sister 
Herse, and was hy him turned into stone, c. 
Aglauros is wedded to Ares and is mother of 
Alcippe [see Haltbriiotiiios]. d . Aglauros 
was an Attic maiden who ofiered herself up as 
a sacrifice for the state in time of war; there- 
fore there was a temple to her on the Acropolis 
where the Ephehi on first assuming arms took 
an oath of loyal devotion to their country 
(Dem. FJj. p. 488, § 303 and Schol. ; Poll. viii. 
105 ; Diet. Ant. s. v. Ephebits). The origin of 
the legend in a and h cannot be traced with any 
certainty; it is suggested that it arose from the 
chest carried by the appri(p6poi or ipffrjtpSpoi.l As 
regards the legend in d , it must be observed 
that the tliree maidens represent the deities of 
dew fertilising the fields, and that they must 
liave been at one time identified with Athene 
in her relations to the land of Attica. Hence 
we find both Aglauros and Pandrosos used as 
actual surnames for Athene. The temple of 
the oath must have replaced a slirine of Athene 
Aglauros, the protectress of Athens in war; and 
when the name Aglauros alone remained it 
was necessary to suppose that she was no un- 
faithful maiden, but one who had saved the 
country. The story of the sacrifice and also 
that of the fall from the rocks in all probability 
point to an old human sacrifice, such as was in 
lact made to Athene Aglauros in the Cyprian 
Salamis. The connexion of Athene and 
Aglauros appears also in the festival of Plyn- 
teria. From the fact that Aglauros is joined 
with Ares as one of the 'icrop^s (Poll. viii. IOC, 
cf. Dem. p. 303) in whose names oaths were 
"taken, it has been recently surmised that 
Aglauros was a transference from the Theban 
cult of Erinys Tilphossa, wife of Ares. 
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Aglaus (’AyAcoy), a i>oor citizen of Psopliis 
in Arcadia, whom the Delphic oracle declared 
happier than Gyges king of Lydia, on account 
of his contented disposition. Pausanias places 
him in the time of Croesus, ^lin. H. E. vii. 
§ 151 ; Paus. viii. 88, 7.) 

Agnaptus, an arcliitecl who built the porch 
called by his name in the Altis at Olyirnia 
(Paus. 15, 4, vi. 20, 7). 

Agnodice [*Ayyotunj), an Athenian maiden, 
was the first of her sex to learn midwifery, 
wliich a law of Athens forbade any woman to 
Icam. Dressed as a man, she obtained instruc- 
tion from a physician named Hierophilus, and 
afterwards practised her art \rith success. 
Summoned before tlie Areiopagus by the envy 
of the other practitioners, she was obliged to 
disclose her sex, and was not only acquitted, 
but obtained the repeal of the obnoxious law. 
This tale, though often repeated, does not 
deserve much credit, as it rests on the authority 
of Hyginus alone [Fab. 274). 

Agnonidcs {’Ayyuylbijs), an Athenian dem- 
agogue, induced the Athenians to sentence 
Phocion to deatii (b. c. 818), but was shortly 
afterwards put to death himself hy the .-Athe- 
nians. (Plut. PJiOC.) Com. Nepos calls him 
Agnon (Nep. Phoc.). 

Agoracritus {*AyopaKpiTos), a statuary of 
Paros, flourished b. c. 449-428, and was the 
favourite pupil of Phidias (Paus. ix. 34). 
From a similarity of style and perhaps from 
direct help or partncrsliip in work, it resulted 
that some statues were varionslj' attributed to 
Phidias and to Agoracritus. Thus the Nemesis 
at Ehamnus is said by Pausanias (i. 83) to be 
the work of Phidias ; but by Pliny (S, N. xxxvL 
§ 17) to be by Agoracritus. Pliny tells the im- 
probable tale that this statue was first an Aphro- 
dite for Athens, and was turned into a Neme.sis 
by its author and sent to Rhomnus because 
the Athenians favoured Alcamenes, his rival. 

Agoraea and Agoraeus {'Ayopaia and ’A70- 
poToy), epithets of several divinities who were 
considered as the protectors of the assemblies 
of the people in the agora^ such as Zeus, 
Athene, Artemis, and Hermes. 

Agraei (’A7pa?o0> a people of Aetolia on the 
Aclielous (Time. iii. lOG; Strab. p. 449). 

Agranle {^Aypa.v\i) and ^AypvXri : *A7pi/A.ci5y), 
an Attic demus of the tribe Erechtheis, named 
after Aglauros, No. 2. 

Agraulos. [AcLAxmos.] 

Agreus (’A7p6j5y), a hunter, a surname of 
Pan and Aristaeus. 

Agri Pecumates, tithe lands, the name given 
by the Romans to a part of Germany, E. of the 
Rhine and N. of the Danube, which they took 
possession of when the Germans retired east- 
ward, and which they gave to Gauls and subse- 
quently to their own veterans on the payment 
of a tenth of the produce (decuma). About a.d. 
100 these lands were incorporated in the Roman 
empire. (Tac. Germ. 29.) 

Agricola, Cn. Julius, bom June 13th, .r. p. 
37, at Foram Julii [Frejiis in Provence), was 
the son of Julins Graecinus, who was executed 
by Caligula, and Julia Procilla. He received a 
careful education; he first served in Britain, 
A. p. 60, under Suetonius Panlinna ; was quaes- 
tor in Asia in 63 ; was governor of Aquitania 
from 74 to 76 ; and was consul in 77, when he 
betrothed his daughter to the historian Tacitus, 
and in the following year gave her to him in 
marriao’e. In 78 he received the government 
of Britain, which he held for 7 years, during 
which time he subdued the whole of tlie coimtry 
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with the exception of the highlands of Caledonia, I 
and by Ins wise administration introduced I 
among the inhabitants the language and civih | 
eation of Rome He wasrecalled m 85 ihroogh | 
the jealousy of Domitian, and on his return i 
hved in retirement till his death in 93, which j 
according to some was occasioned by poison, 
administered by order of Domitian Hia 
character IS drawn in the brightest coloora by 
his son in law Tacitas, whose Life of Agncola 
has come down to us 
Agrigentnm ( AKpdyas 'AiepayamiMt 
gentinus GirgetiU) a town on the S c 
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Sicdy, about miles from the sea between the 
Acragas (Ftume ift S Biagto), and Hypsos 
{Ptume l>rago) It was celebrated for its 
wealth and popnlousness, and till its destruc- 
tion by the Carthaginians (s c 40S) nos one of 
the most splendid cities of the ancient world 
It was the birthplace of Empedocles It was 
founded by a Dorio colony from Gela, about 
B c 670, was under the government 
of the cruel tyrant PhaUris (about 
sro), and subsequently under tliat 
of Theron (183—1721, whose praises 
are celebrated by Pindar After its 
destruction by the Carthaginians, 

BC 406,it was rebuiltty Timoleon, 
but it never regained its former 
greatness After undergoing many 
vicissitudes it at length came into 
the power of the Romans (210) in 
whosehandsitremamed Thcreajo 
still gigantic remains of the ancient 
city, especially of the Olynipi 
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Ratonea, Trachonitis, and Auranitis On the- 
death of Caligula (41), Agnppa who was at the 
time m Rome, assisted Cllaudius in gaming 
possession of the empire As a reward for his 
services Judaea and Samaria were annexed to 
his dominions By his wife Cypres he had a 
stm Agrippa, and three daughters, Berenice. 
Jrtanamne, andDrnsilla — ^ Son of Agrippa I 
was educated at the court of Claudius, and 
st the time of his father's death was 17 years 
old Claudius kept him at Rome, and sent 
Cnspins Padns as procurator nf the kingdom 
of which thus again became a Roman province 
On tliedeaGiofHerodes king of Cha\cis[48), his 
little pnncipality was given to Agrippa who 
enbsequently received an accession of territory 
Before the outbreak of the war with the 
Romans Agnppa attempted invam to dissuade 
the Jews from rebelling He sided with the 
Romans lu the war, and after the captuie of 
Jerusalem, he went with Ins sister Berenice to 
Rome and died in the 70th sear of his age, 
A p 100 (For both of the above see further m 
Dte/ionary of the Btble ] 

Agnppa, M Vips&nlos, bom m n c C3. of an 
obscure family, studied with young Octavius, 
(atterwardstbe cmpeTOt Augustus) at ApoUoiua 
in niyris and upon the murder of Caesar m 
44, was one of the friends of Octavius, wlie ad 
Msed him to proceed immediately to Rome 
In the civil wars which followed, and which 
terminated in giving Augustus the sovereignty 
of till. Roman world Agrippa took an active 

E arl , and hu nnhtary abilities, combined with 
IS promptitude and energy , contributed greatly 
to that reenlt In 41 Agrippa, who was then 
praetor, commanded )>art of tlie forces of Angus 
sue m the Peniemian war In 88 he obtained 
great succese in Gaul and Germany, in 87 he 
was coDsoI For his naval campaign against 
Sex Fompeins he provided a harhoar for hia 
ships m the course of the years 88 and 87 by 
cutting through tlie strips of land which separ 
ated the lake Luermns from the sea and the 
lake Aveenus from the Luennoe, thus forming 
the Portus Jnl us fV’erg Georg ii ICl . Hor 
j4 P 63 , Veil 11 81 , Dio Cass xliz 14 , Phn 
.MN XVI 57) Ihbc 8C he defeated Sex Pom 
I pcius at klylae and finally at Naulochus In. 
reward he received the naval crown In 81 ho 
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bans near the Bourees of the Therraisi.-, , 

Agnppa, Hetodes I Cshed ■ Agnppa the ' 
Great,’ son of Anstobnlns and Berenice, and 
grand&onof Herod the Great He was educated 
at Pome with the future emperor Claudius, and 
Drusus the son of Tibenus The cognomen 
AJt’PPa "19 given to him in cnmphment to 
M tipsamnsAgrippa Having givenoffence to 
Tibenus he was thrown into prison , but n*'!- 
^li^ on luB accession (a. » S'), set hnn at 
liberty, and gave hirathetetrarchiesof Ah.l^» 


Actolia, per commanded the fleet of Augavtus at the battla 


of Aetivm, was consuls second time in 28, and 
A thud tune in 27 Hia greatness appears nr> 
m ms puhhe works from his aedileshipin So 
through a succession of years Especially to be 
noticed are his restoration of aqueducts and. 
fcneis, the building of the Julian Aqueduct 
the Porticos Aeptnni in the Campus, his Ther 
nme the Pantheon, and m Gaul the mag 
“9"^duet to supply Nemausus (Nimes) 
®“®d the Pont du Oard He also comple 
ted the survey of the Roman world begun by 
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Julius Cficsar, from whic}i he fonneJ the map 
engraved on marble and aftenvards placed in 
the Porticus Pollae. In 21 ho married Julia, 
daughter of Augustus. He had been married 
twice before, first to Pomponia, daughter of 
T. Pomponius Atlicus, and next to Marcella, 
niece of Augustas. He continued to bo em- 
ployed in various military commands in Gaul, 
Spain (where lie subdued the Cantabriansn.c. 18), 
SjTia (where he founded the colony of Berytus, 
Beyrout)^ and Pannonia, till his death in n.c. 12. 
By his first wife Pomponia, Agrippa had Vip- 
sania, married to Tiberius, the successor of 
Augustus ; and by his third wife, Julia, he had 
2 daughters, Juba, married to L. AerailiusPau- 
lus, and Agrippina, married to Gennanicus,and 
8 sons, Cains Caesar, Lucius Caesar [C.vesar], 
and Agrippa Postnmus, wlio was banished by 
Augustus to the island of Planasia, and was 
put to death by Tiberius at his accession, a.d. 14 
(Tac. Arm. i. 3, ii. 39,40). In manner he is de- 
scribed as blunt, “ vir rusticitati propior quam 
deliciis” (Plin. H'.Jv'. xxxv. §‘20), though of his 
good taste liis works are suflicient proof. The 
“ torvitas” is shown in the stem expres^sion of 
his face as preserved to us in coins and busts. ’ 
Agrippa, Postnmus. [See above.] 
Agrippina. 1. Daughter of M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa and of Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
married Germanicus, by whom she had nine 
children, among whom were the emperor Cali- 
gula, and Agrippina, the mother of Kero. She 
was distinguished for her virtues and heroism, 
and shared all the dangers of her husband’s 
campaigns. On his death in x.d. 17 she returned 
to Italy ; but the favour with which she was re- 
ceived bj' the people increased the hatred and 
jealousy which Tiberius and his mother Livia ' 
had long entertained towards her. For some - 
years Tiberius disguised his hatred, but at lengtli , 
under the pretext that she was forming am- ' 
bilious plans, he banished her to the island of ! 
Pandatoria (aj). 80), where she died 3 years • 
afterwards, aj). 88, probably by voluntary star- 
vation (Tac. Ann. i.-vi. ; Suet. Any. 64, Tih. 53 ; 
Dio Cass. Iviii. 22).— 2. Daughter of Germanicus ■ 
and Agrippina [No. 1.], and mother of the em- , 
peror Kero, was bom at Oppidum TJbiorum, 
afterwards called in honour of her Colonia 1 
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of Odysseus and Circe, according to a doubtful 
line in Hes. Th. 1013. 

^ Agroecius or Agroetius, a Roman gramma- 
rian, probably lived in the 6th century after 
Christ, and wrote an extant work Be Ortho- 
graphia et Biifcrentia Sennonxs, which is 
printed in Putschius, G-rammaticae Latinao 
Auctorcs Antiqui, pp. 22GG-2276. 

Agrou (*'A 7 pau‘). 1. Son of Kinus, the first of 
the Lydian dynasty of the Heraditlae. — 2. Son 
of Pleuratus, king of Illj-ria, died n.c. 231, and 
was succeeded by his ^vifo Teuta, though he 
left a son Pinnes or Pinneus by bis first wife, 
Triteuta, whom ho had divorced. (Dio Cass, 
xxxiv. 4Cj 151 ; Polyh. ii. 2.) 

Agrotera. [AnxEins.] 

Agryle. [Agraule.] 

Agyieus ('Ayu^us), a surname of Apollo, as 
the protector of the streets and public places. 

Agylla {''AyvWa)^ the ancient Greek name of 
the Etruscan town of Caere. 

Agrium VAyvpiov : ’Ayupt^'oToy, Agyrinensis : 
S. Bilipxio a'Argiro)^ a to^vn in Sicily on the 
Cyamosorus, KW. of Centuripae and KE. of 
Enna, the birth-place of the historian Diodorus. 
The town was originally Sikel, but had adopted 
the special worship of Heracles, perhaps re- 
placing some native deity. 

Agyrrhius (*Ayvppioy), an Athenian, after 
being in prison many years for embezzlement 
of public money, obtained about n.c. 395 the 
restoration of the Theoricon, and also raised to 
three obols the pay for attending the assembly. 
He was appointed to command the fleet in n.c. 
8S9. (Xen. He//, iv. 8, 81; Dem. c. Timoc. p. 
742, §134; Ar^st. *A0. no\. 41.) 

Ahala, Servilius, the name of several distiiv 
guished Romans, who held various high offices 
in the state from n.c. 478 to 342. Of these the 
best known is C. Sen’ilius Aliala, magister 
equitum in 439 to the dictator L. Cincinnatus, 
when he slew Sp. Maelius in the forum, because 
he refused to appear before the dictator (Liv. 
r. 9). Aliala was aftenvards brought to trial, 
and only escaped condemnation by a voluntary 
exile. M. Brutus claimed descent on the 
mother’s side from this Ahala (cf. Cic. Att. 
xiii. 40). 

Aharua, a town in Etruria, KE. of Volsinii 


Agrippina, now Cologne. She was beautiful 
and intelligent, but licentious, cruel, and am- 
bitious. She was first married to Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarhus (a.I). 28), by v/hom she had a son, 
afterwards the emperor Kero ; next to Crispus 
Passienus ; and thirdly to the emperor Clau- 
dius (49), although she was his niece. In 50, 
she prevailed upon Claudius to adopt her son, 
to the prejudice of his o^vn son Britannicus ; 
and in order to secure the succession for her 
son, she poisoned the emperor in 54. Upon 
the accession of Kero, who was then only 17 
years of age, she governed the Roman empire 
for a few years in his name. The young em- 
peror soon became tired of the ascendency of 
his mother, and after making several attempts 
to shake off her authority, he caused her to be 
assassinated in 59. (Tac. Ann. xii. xiii. xiv. ; Dio 
Cass, lix.-lxi. ; Suet. C/awd. 43, 44 ; Kor. 5, 0.) 

Agrippinenses. [Colonxa AoRippiyA.] 

Agrius (*'Aypjoy). 1. Son of Porthaon and 
Euryte, and brother of Oeneus, king of Calydon 
in Aetolia; his sis sons, of whom one was 
Thersites, deprived Oeneus of his kingdom, and 
gave it to their father ; hut A^ius and 
his sons were afterwards slain by Diomedes, 
the grandson of Oeneus {Tl. xiv. 117 ; Paus. ii. 
26 ; Ov. Her. ix. 158 ; Hyg. Fah. 175).— 2. Son 


(Liv. X. 25). 

Ahenobarhus, Domitius, the name of a dis- 
tinguished Roman family. They are said to 
I have obtained the surname of Ahenobarhus, i.e. 
‘ Brazen-Beard ’ or ‘ Red-Beard/ because the 
Dioscuri announced to one of their ancestors 
the victory of the Romans over the Latins at 
lake Regillus (b.c. 496), and, to confirm the 
truth of what they said, stroked his black hair 
and beard, which immediately became red 
(Suet. Ner. 1 ; Plut. Aemil. 25). — 1, Cn., ple- 
beian aedile b.c. 196, praetor 194, and consul 
192, when he fought against the Boii.— 2. Cn., 
son of Ko. 1, consul suffectus in 162.— 3, Cn., 
son of Ko. 2, consul 122, conquered the Allo- 
broges in Gaul, in 121, at the confluence of the 
Sulga and Rhodanus. He was censor in 115 
■ with Caecilius Hetellus. The Via Domitia in 
Gaul was made by him (Cic. Font. 4, 18 ; 12, 
36; Glu. 42, 119; Strab. iv. p. 191).— 4. Cn., 
son of No. 8, tribune of the plebs 104, brought 
forward the law {Lex Domitia)^ by which the 
election of the priests was transferred from tlie 
collegia to the people. The people afterwards 
elected him Pontifex Maximus out of gratitude. 
He was consul in 96, and censor in 92, with 
; Licinius Crassus, the orator. In his censorship 
I he and his colleague shut up the schools of the 
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Latin rhetoTimns bnt otberwise ; 

slup was marked by their violent disptft*® : 
Zp Ivii ; Cjc proJ>«ot U,31)— 5 

cl No 4, praetor in Sicily, probably lii ^ 

consul in 04, belonged to the party of S°*^ ““ 
was murdered at Rome m 82, by ord®f “ “* 
younger Manus His cruelty is notic^" 

'TetT T 8 — 6 Cn., son of No 4, Cor 

neba, daughter of L. Cmna consul ut *'« •**“ 
joined the Ilanaa party He was pfosurihed 
by Sulla in 62, and fled to Afnca, whei'® “* 
defeated end killed by Cn Pompey •* “ 

7 L (the friendof CiceroJiSonof No 4,lMmed 
Porcia, the sister of M Cato and was a staunch 
and coura^ous sopijorterof the . 

party He was aedJe m 61, praetor i® *“» i 
consul m 64 On the breaking out of 
war in 49 he threw himself into Corfil“0™» j 
was compelled by his own troops to ^uH^der I 
to Caesar He neat went to Maisi\ia,>™> 
the surrender of that town, repaired 
m Greece he fell in the battle of , 

(48), where he commanded the left vGi>S« *“<1 ' 
according to Cicero's assertion in tb® *®^nd 
Philippic {11, 27), by the band of Antony (Caes 
J? C 1 6 16, 111 09, ef index to Cicero a 
letters)— 8 Ca., son of No 7, was t**®" 
hia father at Corfinmm (49), was pres^**^ 
battle of Pharsalia (48) and returned ‘***7 
in 43, when he was pardoned by Caesa^ After 
Caesar's death lu 41, he commanded t^* repo^ 
lican fleet in the Ionian sea He n‘t®7wards 
became reconciled to Antony whom ii* 
panied in hie enmpa gn ageinet the yarlh^s 
m 88 He wee consul in 82, and 
Aanetns shortly before the battle o( Actinm. 
—9 L , son of No 6, mamed AntA'u®* the 
daughter of Antony by Octaria , was "* 

82, and consul m 16 , and, after hia 
commanded the Boman army in Oer»®*®y 
crossed the Elbe (Tae. Ann tv 41) 
a.s 23 —10 On , eon of No 9, consul a » 9.^ 

mamedAgtippina, daughter of Gefnia»“eo*»*“d 

was father of the etapetoi Nero [Ae*wriVA.} 
Ajax (Afar) 1 Son of Telamom •'"f ®* 
Salamis, by Periboea or Enboea, and pandson | 
of Aeacus In the Homeric legend, *'®*^*^» 

he JB merely known as son of Telamoh- There 
IS no hint of the descent from Ae*®®** **'d 
therefore from Zens, nor of his heuif a cousin 
of Actullee The sssigBavent to him of the left ' 
wing in the fleet with ms 12 Salanun'*® ®hip8 
{wh2e AcliiUes lield the right) belonfl* f® fbe 
later catalogue {IL u. 657), and proPably on 
ginated when Salamis was united \fi Athene 
■ftumKr wifa Vim Npa 'Cno 'T^lamtiiinsn, 
the Great, or simply Ajax, whereas the other 
^ Ajax, son of Oileusjis always distiugtn*hed from 
him by some epithet. He is represented in 
the Hmd as second only to Achilles wi brarery, 
and as the hero most worthy, m the ®f 

, Acbitles, to contend with Hector, e® mpyot 
,’Axni‘ei', especially sturdy and endariPS >“ fight 
(H. iL 7C8, Ti. 5. TU 162, xi 515, XTU «S8) but 
also wise in council (vii 238), thoagb a clumsy 
speaker (iul 821) There is no trs®* Oi* 
, which later traditions attnbut®* on Ihe 

contrary, he appears as reverent m fl”rif 
obedient to the gods (see especially J* ^ 
xn. 120 and his prayer, mil 61o) lAter than 
the Iliad came the story that m the ft* 

the arms of Achilles, which were to b^ pren to 
the worthiest of the surriving Greekni be w 
detested by Odysseua This is mentioned 
the Odyssey (xi 515) Further partienlar* « 
derived from later poets that his defeat Jup 
the testimony of Trojan captives, who aaid that 


AIUS 

Od^eeue had done them most harm) resulted 
in madness sent upon him by Athene, and that 
hsTiBg slaughtered a flock of sheep, as though 
they were hie enemies among the Greeks, he 
slew himseU with the sword which Hector had 
givenbim. This story is pven m the AefAiqpte 
of Aivtuius and the Iliai Minor of Leaches (of 
vrtiich fragments are preserved), as well as in 
the Tragedians From hie blciod sprang the 
purple fhjwer (Ins?) marked with the letters 
AI (Pans. 1 S3, Theoc x. 28, Or Met xiu. 
891. Yerg Eel iv 107, Euphonon, /r 88) 
Amon^ other versions of his sto^ preserved in 

r t-Homerie poets and m works of art inay 
noticed, that his mother Fenboea was an 
Athenian, thathis wifeTeemessa was taTcen'by 
him in the siege of a Phrypan town of which 
her father Teleutas was king (Soph Aj 20, 
487) , that at hit birth Heracles sought an 
omett for him to show that he would be as 
strong as the lion skin which he hunself wore, 
whereupon Zeus sent an eagle (Find Istkm t 
37) hence he was vulnerable only in the side 
uneovered by the lion skin. Ajax was wot 
shipped at SaUmis where he had a temple and 
a festival (Z>ict Antiq ev Aianteta) After 
the onion of Sslamis with Athens, the Athenians 


the help 

of Athens before the battle of Salamis (Heroo- 
niL04), hiB statue stood near the 
(Fans L 6) he was regarded as ancestor of 
Feuistratoe, of Harmodius, of Miltiodes, and of 
Alcibiades— 2 Son of OIleDS, king of the L> 
cnans,ats« called the lesser Ajax, sailed against 
Troy with 40 ships HeiedescribedaaamaUof 
sUtore.and wears a linen ccirsis 
but IS brave sad lotremd, skilled in throwing 
the SMsr, and. next to Achilles, the most swift- 
footed among the Greeks On his return from 
Troy hie vessel wat wrecked on theTThirhng 
Bocks (rVal wiroai) , he himself got safe npon 
rock thto«|h the assistance of Poseidon; but 
s be boasted that he would escape m de&ance 
of the immortals, Poseidon split the rock with 
his trident and Ajax wss swallowed up by the 
sea This is the account of Homer but his 
death is related somewhat diiTerently by Virgil 
and other wnters, who tell us that the anger 
of Athene waa excited against him, because, u 
the night of the capture of Troy, he violated 
Cassandra in the temple of the goddess, where 
she had taken refuge, and that, ms vessel being 
wrecked ou the Capharean rocks, he was killed 
|V>> Vi^tfoioig '(Av»» i. ifl); ^e was wor^nippeh 
as a nation^,] hero both by the Opnntian and 
the ItaJian Lo-nans. 

Aides (‘aOiji) [Hapxs] 

Aidonens ('ArawKiei) 1 A lengthened form 
ofdrdes (Hades).— 2 A mythical king of the 
Molossians in Epirus, husband of Persephone, 
and father of Core When Theseus and Pin- 
thoos attempted tocanroff Core, Aidoneus had 
Pinthoas kilted by Certevus, and kept Theseus 
in captivity till he was released by Heracles. 

Aiue Xt>CfltfusorL6guene,aHomaii divinity 
A short time before the Ganla took Borne (b c 
390) avoice was heard at Rome in the Via Nova, 
donngtbe silence of n ght, announcing that the 
Gaab were approaching No ottention was at 
the tune paid to the warning, but the Roman* 
afterwards erected on the spot where the voice 
had been heard, an altar with a sacred encloeore 
Monad it, to Aioa Locatiua, or the ‘Announ- 
cing Speaker' (Lit T 32, Cic Iho i, 45,101, 
>1.82,119 Cell XVI. 17) 



ALABAKDA 

Alabanda ’AAoSoyott or ra ’AAn/3o»-5a: 
A^^aPai-devi or ’AAfj/SarSar : Arabitsar), an in- 
land town of Carin, neartlieJIarsya':, to the S.of 
the Mncandcr, was Bitnafed bctrrecn two hills. 
Under the Romans it was the seat of a eon- 
ventus juridiens. Pliny sMaks of n lapis Ala- 
bfindicKs found here, fusible and used for glass- 
making (JET. A’. X3:s\i. C2). 

Alabon (’AAa^a r) or Alabis, a river on the E. 
coast of Sicily, perhaps La Cantara (Died. iv. 
78). It is probably the same ns the Abolus of 
Plutarch {Tim. 81). 

Alagonla (’AAcYoai'a), a town of the EIcu- 
thcro-hiaconionB on the frontiers of Jlcssenin. 

Alalcdmenac (‘AAoAaopf raf : ‘AAcAeo/israior, 
‘‘AKaXKopfvKvs : Sulitiart), an ancient town 
of Eoeotia, E. of Coronea, with a temple of 
Athena, who is said to have been brought upbj* 
its autoclithonous founder Alalcomenens fl^aus. 
ix. 83, .7; Horn. U. iv. 8; Strab. pp. -Ill, 
413), and who was hence called AlalcomcnCtt 
('AAccAKo;afn)fr, fSor). 

Alalia. [.\i.Kiiu.] 

Alander. [L.u..exnt;s.] 

Alani (’AAoi'of, ’AAowol, i.c. mountaineers, 
from the Sarmatian word ala), a great Asiatic 
people, included under the general name of Scy- 
thians, but probably a branch of the 3fassaget.ac 
(Amm. 3Iarc. xiii. S, SO, xxxi. 2). They were a 
nation of warlike horsemen. Tlicy are first 
found about the E. part of the Caucasus, in the 
country called Albania, which appears to be 
only another form of the same name. In the 
reign of Vespasian they made incursions into 
Media and Armenia ; and at a later time they 
pressed into Europe, as far as the banks of the 
Lower Danube, where, towards the end of the 
Ctli century, they were routed by the Huns, 
who then compelled them to become their allies, 
lii A.D. 400, some of the Alani took part with 
the Vandals in their irruption into Gaul and 
Spain, where they become incorporated in the 
Jringdom of the Visigoths. 

Alaricns, in German Al-ric, i.c. ‘All-rich,’ 
elected king of the Visigoths in aj). 098, had 
previously commanded the Gothic auxiliaries of 
Theodosius. He twice invaded Italy, first in 
.\.D. 402-403, when he was defeated by Stilicho 
at the battle of Pollentia, and a second time in 
408— SIO; in his second invasion he took and 
plundered Rome, 24th of August, 410. He died 
shortly afterwards at Consentia in Bruttiimi, 
svhile preparing to invade Sicily, and svas buried 
in the bed of the river Basentinus, a small tri- 
butary of the Crathis. (Jomand. de Itch. Gel, 
SO; Oros. vii. 29; Zosim. v. vi. ; Aug. Civ. 
Dei, i. 1 ; Procop. Bell. Yand. i. 2.) 

Alastor ('AMurrup). 1. ‘ The scarer ’ or 
‘ driver ’ : the avenging deity who foUows up 
the sinner, and drives him to fresh crime, and 
so becomes an evil genius in his family after 
him (Aesch. Ag. 14G5 ; Soph. O. G. 788 ; Ear. 
Or. 1556) : hence sometimes the man who is 
thus driven (Aesch. Bum. 237). — Z, A suni^c 
of Zens and of the Furies ns Avengers. — 3. A 
Lycinn, companion of Sarpedon, slain by Odys- 
seus {II. V- C77). — d. A Trojan name (17. iv. 295, 
XX. 403). 

Alba Silvins. [SiLvnjs.] 

Alba. 1. {Alia), a town of the Bastitani m 
Spain. — Z. [AVeanna), a town of the Barduli in 
Spain. — 3. Angnsta {Aulps), a town of the 
Elicoci in Gallia Earbonensis. — i. Fucentia 
or Fncentis (Albenses : Alba or Albi), a town 
of the Marsi, and subsequently a Roman colony, 
was situated on a lofty rock near 1^^ lake 
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used by the Romans as a state prison (Strab. 
p. 210; Liv. xlv. 42).— 5. longa (adj. Albani), 
the most ancient town in Latium, is said to 
have been built by Aseanius, and to have 
founded Rome. It was called Longa, from its 
stretching in a long line down the -Alban Mount 
towards the Albaji Lake. -Alba was reg-arded as 
the primitivo Latin town. It svas the rehgious 
head of the Latin confederate 80 cantons. 
Here the Latins assembled for their festival 
and ofiered sacrifice to Jupiter Latiaris. At 
some time (traditionally in the reign of Tullus 
Hostilius) Alba was dcfclroycd, and its inh.abi- 
tants became part of the Roman people ; but 
the Alban clans retained their family shrines, 
and the Alban Mount continued to bo the place 
for the Latiar, or Bcriac Latinac (see Diet. 
Antig. s.v.). Tlie surrounding country was 
studded with the \illas of the Roman ari- 
stocracy and emperors (Pompey’s, Domitian’s, 
Ac.), each of which was called A/tnu)/);!, and 
out of these a new town at length grew, also 
called Alb.auum {.ilhano), on the -Appian road. 
— 6. Pompeia (Albenses Pomj)eiani : Alba), a 
tosvn in Liguria, founded by Seipio Africanus I,, 
and colonised by Pompeius Magnus, the birth- 
place of the emperor Pertinax. 

Albania (’AAfiorfa : ’AAdavof, Albani ; Scliir- 
tcan and part of Daghestan, in tlie SE. part of 
Georgia), a country of Asia on the AV. side of 
the Caspian, extending from the rivers Cyms 
and Araxe.s on the S. to 31. Ceraunins (the E. 
part of the Caucasus) on the E., and bounded 
on the VT. by Iberia. It svas a fertile plain, 
abounding in pasture and rincyards; but the 
inhabitants were fierce and warlike. Tliey were 
a Scythian tribe, probably a branch of the 
3Iessagctae, and identical with the Ai,.ixi. The 
Romans first became acquainted with them at 
the time of the Ilithridatic war, when they 
encountered Pompey. (Strab. p. 501.) 

Albanum. [.Ain.s, Eo. 5.] 

AJbanns Lacus {Dago di Albano), a small 
lake about 5 miles in circumference, AV. of the 
3Ions -Albanus between Bovillae and Alba 
Longa, is the crater of an extinct volcano, and 
is many hundred feet deep. Tlie cmissarium 
which the Romans bored through the solid rock 
(traditionally during the siege of A'eii) in order 
to carry off the superflnous water of the lake, is 
extant at the present day (see Diet. Antig. 
s.v. Emissariuvi). 

Albanus Mods {Monte Cavo or Albano), was, 
in its narrower signification, the mountain in 
Latium on whose declivity the town of Aba 
Longa was situated. It was the sacred moun- 
tain of the Latins, on which the religious 
festivals of the Latin League were celebrated 
{Latiar, or Feriae Laiinae), and on its highest 
summit was the temple of Jupiter Latiaris, to 
which the Roman generals ascended in triumph, 
when this honour was denied them in Rome. 
The Slons Albanus in its irider signification 
included the Jlons Anerncs and the mountains 
about Tusculum. . . . 

Albi Montes, a lofty range of mountains m 
the A7. of Crete, 300 stadia in length, covered 
with snow the greater part of the year. 

Albici CAXfii'oiKOi, ’AAfiiris), a warlike Gallic 
people, inhabiting the moimtains_ north of Mas- 
silia (Strab. p. 203 ; Caes. B. C. i. 34). 

.Ubingaunum. fALBiUM iKcAuxuir.] 

Albinovanus, Celsus, ismentioned by Horace 
(Ep. i. 8), as scriba of Tiberius Eero, and 
warned to avoid plagiarism. AV e have no recorf 
of his writings. It is surmised^ that he is the 
P/ileuR mentioned in Ov. Font. i. 9, 
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AlbiBOvanus, C Pedo, a_ fnend o! OnJ, 


ALBtJNEA 


who addresses to bun one cl his Hpistles from 
Pontas (it 10) We hare do warrant for ottn 
bntmg to Albinoranos the three elegies, Sjn 
erdiiiui Drutt, de Maecenatu OStfif, and de 


-U lu3 PoStae Lalini Mincra, 
by Sleinecke, Quedbnbnrg 1819 Tbeir author 
ship reioains unknown. Only one gename frap 
dent of Albinoranns snmres the 
de I\aiija/iorte Gennanici, which 


—16 A , consul 151, imprisoned by tribunes for 
candoeting the lenes with too much seventy 
(Lit £p <8; Poh ikv 3), accompanied 
hlttmmins to Greece as legate in 146 (Cic. Alt 
xm 30, 82) He wrote a Eoman history in 
Greek of which Polybius did not thinh highly 
(PoL il 6) Cicero speaks o! him as a learned. 
man(Aco<f « 45,lS7,ifnif 21, 81)— 17 A, 

^ consul BC 09, with II Antonius, is said by 

hues Cicero to hare been a good speaker {Brut 25, 
quoted 94) 


by Seneca (Saa* i 14) with approval They I Albianf {’AA^ivm), a Platonic philosopher, 
seem to have formed part of an epic poem on lived at Smyrna in tie 2nd century 
contemporary history He wrote also an epic Chnst, and wrote an Introduction to the 
Ihes-'ii (Ov le), and epigrama Ha is called logues of Plato —Edtltone In the first edi- 
by Quint lian (x 1, 90) a poet ‘ con indignns tion of Fabncms s Bil/i Graec vcV. w., andpre 
ctxmitione I fixed to Etwalls edition of three dialogues of 

iibinovanus, P Tullius, belonged to the Plato, Oxoa. 1771, Schneider, 1852, C Her- 
Marian parly was prosenbed in» c »7,bnl waa tnann,1873 

pardoned by Sulla in 81, in conseqoence of hia Albinos, Clodlos, whose full name was 

K ttmg to death many of the ofiicers of Nor Decimut Clodtui Ceioniui SepUmiue ilbinut, 
nus whom he had invited to a banquet at 1 was born at Admmetam in Aitica. The em 
Arunmum. peror Comroodus made him goieraor of Gaul 

AlblnUa or Albus, PostumltH, the namaof a and afterwards of Bntam, where he was on the 
patiitiau tamely at Pome, many ol the members death ot Cocomodus in 192 In order to 
of which held the highest otBces of the etate secure the oeutrabty of Albinns Septimins 
from the commeneernent of the repnblic to its Sevema made him Caesar, but after beverns 
downfall— 1 A iSomamedlleoifteRsts, dictator had defeated hii rivaU he turned his 
B C 498 when he conquered the Latins in the against albinos A great battle was fought a* 
great battle near hie Regillas and con>nl 49o Lugdnonm (Lyons;, in Gaul, the liJthofFeh 
ui wh cl\ year some of the annals placed the ruery, WT m which Albusus was defeated sad 
battle (Liv u 19, Dionvs vi 9, Cic. A D il killed (DioCastJxx 4, TttaAlb) 

2,C)— {2 8p, consul 406 and a member of the Albion or AJeMosCAAdiwr, ’AXfpiau') son of 
first deeenivirate Cal (lav iii.2, 31 70)— 3 A., Poseidon and brother of Dercynna of Bergion, 
eoiisnlBC 464 (Liv ul 4)— 4.8p (•ODofNo2), with whom be attacked Heracles, when he 
cons tnb msc 433 (Lir iv 25)'^ P,cods passed through their country (Liguria) with 
tnb s c 411 (Lit it 49)— 6 U, censor BC 403 the oxen of Oeryon. They were alam by Hera* 
(Lir T 1, Poif Cop)— 7 A-, cona tnb bc. clea 

897 (Lit r 15) — 8 8p , cons, tnb BC 891 (Lir | Albloa, another name of Bumvaj, by 
V 20] —9 Sp ,coosnl341,andagain821 In the ,, which ■( was ongtnally distinguished from lenn 
latter reaiheisarchedagainst theSaiiiDites,but I (PliD H if iv 9103) 

was defeated near Caudiuni, and obLged to Albis (Elbe), one of the great nvera tn Oer 
surrender with Ins whole anny, who were sent i many the most easterly which the Bomana 
under the yoke The senate, ou the advice of i became acquainted wito, nsea according to 
Albinus refused to ratify tbo peace which be | Tocitoe in the country of the Hermtuiaun 
hod madewith the SofflUitesend resolved that The Homaus reached the Elbe for the first 
all persons who hod swam to the peace should i lime in b c 9 under Lrusus, and crossed it for the 
be given up to the Samnites, but (bey refused first time lu B c 8 under Lonutius Ahenobatbus. 
■ t them (Lir vm. 18, ui 1-JQ, Appian, j Tiberine reached the Elbe a.d S; but after 
that the l^oas were withdrawn from this part 
of Germany, whence the expression m Tac 
Germ II, ‘nunc tautnm auditur ’ 

Aibium Isgnunusi or AlbiBgaunum {Al~ 
benga), a town of the lagaum on the coast of 
Ligunn, and a muTiicipinm (Phn. m § 48, 
Strabo p 202, writes it AXSiyvaCrov) 

Albiuci Intemelium or AlblntemeUun 
(TiRtiOTi^fio) a town of the Intemelii on the 
coast of Liguna, and a tnnnuMpioni (btrabo 
connects both this name and the preceding with 
the word Alp ) 

T AlbSciui or AlhUtius, studied at Athens, 
and belooged to the Epicurean sect , he was 
well acaoamted with Greek literature, but was 
aatinsea by Lncilma on account of his effecting 
on every occasion the Greek language and 
philosophy He was praetor m Sardinia lO B c 
103, and in 103 was accused of extortion 
by C Julius Caesar, and condemned 


' accept them (Lir viu. 18, ix I-JQ, Appian,' 
d* J?et> bamn. 3 , Cic. iU Ojf ni 30 —10 L , ' 
consul 334, and again 339 Xu 216 he was 
praetor, and was killed in battle at Litana by | 
the Boil Kia head was cut off, hoed with ' 
gold and used as a cup by the Bon (Lit xxju 
24, Polyb lu. 106, 118, Cic Parc 1.37, 69 — 
It Sp , consul in 186, when the senatu<con ' 
sultnm was passed, whicli is extant, for sun- 
pressing the worship of Bocclius m Borne He 
med m 179—12. A., consul ISO, when be 
fought against the Ligurians, and censor 174 
He wTis subsequently engaged m coany pabtic 
missions. Livy calls him Lnscus, from which it 
would seem that he was blind of one eye (ijv 
xL 41,ilii lO.ilv 17)— 13 Sp , brother of Nos 
Hand 14, sumamedPauUnlus, consul 174 (lav 
rxxii.45 xh 20 ,i1iil 2)—IA 1, praetor 180,m 
Further Spain, where he remained two years. 


to Athens and pursued the study of 
“ ap,heutenaatofPaiillus!ix: IGft, phdc«ophy (Cic Brut 55,131. de Pin i 38, 

consul 110 cur^ on w« ajamrt JuguTtham Oraf 44,149, T«ac v 87.108) 

Nmnidit. but effected nothing TVhen Albmns Albfila, an ancient name of the nver TUSEn- 


departed from Africa, he left his brother Auhiaj AlbfilaeAquae rALBixEa.1 
in command, whowas defeat ^ Juairthi. AlWal4(ilbfil&,W Silo lS 73. accord 
was condemned by the Mamiln Lex, I mgtoaorae AlbSlfia mTib u 5 6‘J) a prophetic 
IS guilty of treasonable practices with Jn^e tha nympho'^'*"'' — i - 


Sibyl, to whom a groie i 



ALBURNUS 

sccratcd in tho noi"libour!ioocl of Tibnr 
{Tivoli), with a fountuiii and a temple (Verg. 
Aen. vii. 81; Her. Od. i. 7, 12). This fountain 
was the largest of the Albulae aquae, still called 
Acque Albiilc, sulphurous springs at Tibur, 
which flow into the ^Vnio. Hence tho story of 
the Anio bearing the oracular books unwetted 
in its stream to Tibur (Tib. ii. 5, GO). The name 
perhaps belonged to other sulphurous springs, 
for Probus (ail Grorq. i. 10) mentions one so 
called in tho Laurentine district. Moor it was 
tluj oracle of Faunus Falidicus. The temple is 
still extant at Tivoli. 

Alburnus Hons, a mountaiu in Luennia 
(l’’erg. Georg, iii. IIG). 

Alcaeus ('AAKalos), 1. — Son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, and father of Amphitryon and 
Anaxo. — 2. A name of Heracle.s.— 3. Son of 
Hei'aeles, ancestor of Candaules (Herod, i. 7). 

Alcaeus. 1, Of Hytilcne in Lesbos, the 
earliest of the Aeolian lyric iiocts. Ho belonged 
to the nobles of Jlytilcne and fought both with 
sword and iien in the struggles of tho oligarchs 
against those who usurped the sovereignty. 
About the year G12 n.c. Helanchrus, the despot 
of llj-tilenc, was slain by a faction in which the 
brotliers of Alc-aeus, Kilus and rlntemenidas, 
were joined with Pittaeus. Their party, how- 
ever, was overcome by ^Ijr-silus, who made 
himself despot, and the brothers went into exile, 
Alcaeus to Egypt and Antemcnidas to Assyria, 
wherehe scorns tohave taken service with Nehn- 
cadnezznr. One of the odes of Alcaeus tells of an 
ivory -hiltod sword 
which his brotlier had 
worn in tliis sorWco. 
JIjTsilus was slain 
by the popular party, 
led by Pittaeus ; and 
we find Alcaeus malr- 
ing war upon Pitta- 
cus in the intere.st of 
tho oligarchic fac- 
tion. He was defeated 
and imprisoned, but 
soon pardoned bvPit- 

(Trom a coin ot irytiicnc.) tacus. The only other 
event of which we 
have distinct notice, is timt when the Athenians | 
tried to colonise Sigeum, Alcaeus fought in the i 
Mytilennean army against them, and incurred i 
the disgrace (as he himself tells) of leaving his | 
shield in his flight from the battle (Hdt. v. 
Strnh. p. GOO). His poetry, in ten books, in- 
cluded hjTTins to the gods and odes, the latter 
being divided into political ({rrao-ioJTXKd), scolia 
and erotica; all, however, practically of thoclass 
of scolia or drinking songs, and greatly inferior 
poetry to that of liis younger contemporary 
Sappho. Among the few fragments remaining 
are the oi’iginals of Horace’s odes * Yides ut 
alta,’ ‘ O navis referent,' and * Nunc est hiben- 
dum,’ which last is a rejoicing^ over the death 
of Myrsilus. He has given his name to the 
Alcaic metre, and seems also to have been the 
earliest m’iter of Sapphics. — Editions. Bergk, 
in Foetae Lyriciy 1807 ; Hartung, 1855. — A 
comic poet at Athens belonging to the transi- 
tion between Old and New Comedy, about i?.c. 
•388.-3. Of Messene, author of epigrams in 
Antli. Pal., about n.c. *200. 

Alcamenes (’AA./co/icj'T??). 1. Son of Tele- 
clus, king of Sparta, from n.c. -779 to 742. — 2, 
A sculptor of Athens, flourished from B.c. 
444 to 400 and was the most famous of the 
i)upils of Phidias. His greatest works were a 
statue of Aphrodite (Plin. xxsvi. IG ; Lucian, 
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hnag. 4), and a Dionysus. IVe arc told also by 
Pausanias that the west pediment in the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia was his work. It is thought, 
that this belongs to an early period of his art, 
before he came under tlxe influence of Pljidias. 
[Cf. Aooii.vciutus.] 

Alcander (■'AA^-arSpoy), a young Spartan, who 
thrust out one of the eyes of Lycurgus, when 
his fellow-citizens were discontented with the 
laws he proposed. Lycurgus pardoned the out- 
rage, and thus converted Alcander into one of 
his warmest friends. (Plut. Lyc. 11 : Ael. V.H. 
xiii. 23.) 

Alcathoo or Alcithoe ('AAh-affJTj or ’AXHtOSrj), 
daughter of Minyas, refused with her sisters 
; Lcucippe and Arsippe to join in the worshiji of 
I Dionysus when it was introduced into Bocotia, 

• and were accordingly changed by the god into 
I bats, and their weaving-loom into vines (Ov. 
j Afef. iv. 1-40, 890-415). A somewhat diflerent 
legend existed, apparently an attempt to explain 
I a human sacrifice. The daughters of Hinyas 
I for the above reason being driven mad by Diony- 
sus, Lcucippe gave up her son Hippasos to be 
torn in pieces. Hence, it was said, came the 
custom that the priest of Dionysus slew any 
maiden of tho race of llinyas wliom he found 
at the festival of Agrioniii \Ant. Lib. 10; Plut. 
Q.G. 38 ; Ael. V.I{, iii. 42 ; Diet, of Ant. s.v. 
Ayrionia.) 

Alcathous (*AXKd$Qos). 1. Son of Pclops and 
Hip]>odanua, brother of Atreus and Thyestes, 
obtained as his wife Euaechmo, the daughter of 
Jlcgareus, by slaying the Cithaeronian lion, and 
succeeded his father-in-law as king of Mcgara. 

I Ho restored the walls of Jlogara, in which work 
he was assisted by Apollo. The stone upon 
which tho god used to place his Ijtc wliile ho 
was at work was believed, even in late times, to 
give forth a sound, wlien struck, similar to that 
of a lyre (Ov. Met. viii. 15).— 2. Son of Aesyetes 
and husband of Hippodamia, the daughter of 
Anchises and sister of Aeneas, was one of the 
bravest of the Trojan leaders in the war of Troy, 
and was slain by Idomenens (II. xiii. 427, 4GG). 

Alcestis or Alceste (‘'AAK77crTts or 'AAnzarr}), 
daughter of Pelias and xVnaxibia, wife of Adme- 
tus, died in place of her husband. [Admetus.] 

Alcetas ('AA/ctTay), two kings of Epirus. 1. 
Son of Thniy'pus, was expelled from his king- 
dom, and was restored hj’’ the elder Dionysius 
of S 3 ’racuse. He v.’as the allj' of tho Athenians 
in B.c, 373 (Demostli. Timotli. pp. 1187, 1190, 
§§10, 22; Paus. i. 11; Diod. xv. 13). — 2. Son o! 
Arymhas, and grandson of Alcetas I., reigned 
B.c. 313-303, and was put to death by his sub- 
jects (Diod. xix. 88; Plut. Pyrrh. 8). 

Alcetas. 1. King of Jlacedonia, reigned 29 
years, and was father of Amyntas I.— 2. Brother 
of Perdiccas and son of Orontes, was one of 
Alexander’s generals. On the death of Alex- 
ander, he espoused his brother’s 
upon the murder of the latter in Egji^t in 321, 
he joined Eumenes. He killed himself at Tcr- 
messus in Pisiclia in 320, to avoid falling into 
the hands of Antigonus. 

Alcibiades (*AA/fj^td57;s), son of Clinias and 
Dinomache, was born at Athens about n.c. 450, 
and on the death of his father in 447 , was brought 
up by his relation Pericles. He ^ possessed 
a beautiful person, transcendent abilitic'^, and 
great wealth, which received a large accession 
through his marriage with Hippareto,the daugh- 
ter of Hipponicus. His youth was disgraced by 
his amours and debaucheries, and Socrates, 
who saw his vast capabilities, attempted to win 
him to the paths of virtue, but in vain. Their 
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TutiinacT WM strensthened by motos- Minces I PoUsu (105) he gaie an ineCectaal trarning 
Atthe batUe of Potidaea(BC IS*’) his tile was to the Athenian generals AfWr the laJl cl 
saied hr Socrates, and flt that of Pehiun (4»l) Athens (104) he was condemned to banishment, 
he aaved the life of Socrates. He id not take andtookrefngewithPharnabams hewasabon. 
mach part in pnbbc aSairs till altertbedeath to proceed to the conrtol Artaserxes, when one 
-of Cleon (4*^2) bat be then became one of the ni^ht hjs house was sniroanded by a^pd of 
Veadns'^ poUticiaivs, and the bead of the war armed men and set on fire. He rushed ont 
partyrnoppositonto Nioas. Enraged at the sword in hand, hot fell, p er<^ with arrows 
affront pat upon bun by the lAcedaem on i aTi s (101) The assassins were probably either ira 
who had not chosen to employ his interrention ployed by the Spartans or (according to Pin 
m the ne^’otiations wL ch ended in the peace of larch) by the brothers of a lady whom Alcfbiades 
4‘’l-andbadpTeferredSieiaatohm»,heiudnced had sedoeed. He left a son by his wife H p- 
the Athenians to form an alhance with -irgo* parele named AlcTsiadea, who never distm 
ilantinea and Eu.*, and to attack the allies of gnished himself. It was for him that Isocrates 
Sparta. In llo he was foremost among the wrotetheipeedinfplToi'leiTwr (Plnt-Alcib, 
advocates of the S cilian erpiedition, which he NepOB,Afet6 Thnc. Xen. HWf. i. 11 

beheved wonld be a step towards the conquest D od. xun, Andoc. <» Afe de dfjsf , Isocr d# 
of Italy CartLa<’e and Peloponnesat While 

the preparations for the erp^t on were going Alcidima CAAa a Greek rhetorician, 

OB, ttere occarred the mrstenona Hintaat on of of Elaea m Aeobs, m Asia Minor wssapoplof 
the Hermes-bosts, which the popular fears con Gorgias, and resided at Aihens between b c 4*2 
sected in some nnacconntable manner wi b an and 4)1 His works were characterised by 
attempt to overthrow the Athenian const lot on- pompoiu diction and the extravagant use of 
AJcibiadea was charged with being the nne poet cal ep theta and phrases (QnintX in. 1, 
leader m this attempt. He had bmn alreadv 10 Anst. Phtt i. IS & lu. S h Cic. Tute i. 
appointed along with Nieiaa and lAmacbna as 4t> llGj There are two declamations extant 
commander of the expe- which bear bis name, entitled Odjueut (a 
d.t on to S cOy and be which Odysseus accuses Palamedes) and de 
DOW demand^ an invee- Sophtttta These arcgeneTaUvthoaghtbymed 
Wat on before he set saiL era cnlica to be the woric of d ffereat authors, 
Xus, howerer his eno- and it u poss ble that ne ther is hr Aleidamaa. 
mies woold not grant as In a fragment of a speech aloot Messene Alci 
thevbopedtomcreasethe danaa seems to condemn slavery as contrary to 

K olar odioB against nattnl law — Edit ons of thetwo declamsijozil 
in bu absence He aacriedtoh m,mBeukesOraf Gr Bekker’a 
was therefore ob) ged to Orof Aii Blass, Ifrtl 

depart for Si^y bat bo AIeldaJ(AAa Sot Por AA«* Jiji) a Spartan 
had not been there long commander of the fieet Bc 428-4*7 In the 
before be was recaUed to former year he was sent to Myt dene and in the 
stand his tnah On his .latter to Coreyr^ (Thsc 11 L.IC S6 GO) 

' return homewards, he | AlcidH f AX«(?i]r) a name of Amputryon, 
managed to escape at the son of Alcaeos, and more espeeisLy of 
ThuTU and thence pro* | Henclet, the grandson of hlcaena. Aliaeut 
ceeded to Sparta, where also seems to have been an early name cl 
he acted as the avowed Heracles himself 

enemy of lus coontry | Alelmsde (AAa fttiii) daughter of Phvlscus 
tt Athens tentence of I and Clymese wife of Aeson, and mother of 
d^th was passed opon t Jason (Or Her vnlOo Ap Eh. 1.45) 
b m and be property i Alcusos (Ayttns) Aletuuj the writer of 
was confiscated. At 1 7 short poems, a rbetornan m Aquitaius, is 
®paita he rendered him J spoken of m terms of praise bv S dotuus Apol 
self popular by the foe ..ty with which be adop- Imaru and Aosonina— .f fiftone In Me el's 
ted the Spartan rnannen but the mschm^ Anliolcjia Latina S-zt-^GO tn Tfems- 

t ons of his enemv Acis IL induced him to dorPa Portae Aafim Jftnorrs yoL vi, 
abandon the fiparUnsandtakenfagewitblla-l AJcImedoa (AAn^Swe) an Arcadian hero 
naphemea ttl” whose lavoor he soon gs ned. ' talber of Phiato, whom he cast forth nron the 
Through hj influence risaphemea deserted moontaina with the child which she had borne 
the ’Spartans and pro'essed hia wOluigness to to Eeraclea. Heracles, gn.ded by a jay fsjrea) 
assist the Athenians who accordmgly recahed discovered and saved them (Pans, n 1- 12, *’) 
Alcfbiades from ban shment in 411. He did AfcIaoUS ( AA« ruos) L Sonof Nausithoos 
not immed-aUlTretum to Athens batremamed andgraniicinot PoM don, is celebrated m the 
abroad for the next 4 years, during which the story of the Argonaota, and stiU more m the 
Atheni^ under his TOra^d paujed the vie. Odyssey Homer repre«enfa him as the harPJ 
tone, of Cynossema, Abjdos, and Cyz ens, and ruler o! the 1 hoeamana m the island of Sc h wi 
ByianUnm. fnendof the Immortals, who ajpear in visTue 
In 407 he returned to Athens, where be was .form to him and hj peotle HehasbyAl^te 
received wiJi |r“t emhuswm, and wasifive sons and one ^ughtcr ^auMcna. The 
appoint^ comn^der in^:l ef of aff the land way tn which he received Ulysses, and tie 
• I ateti“a which the latter re.a.ed to the king ahoot 
1 I,., —indexings, occupy a considerable port on 
e Odvssey (books vi. to 11 n). Pliny 



and sea forces. Bui the d^f'-atatNobom «■ 

^ODeddnnaghii absence by the uuprudetice of ' bis wandennt-s, o. 
hishcutenant,Ant oehiis,fanus_b^h>aeneni>es|of the C 


^ ’ i«b unis of which are a_,d stiU to’^imt out 

mto ^TolMtary exiie to his M fed ^ rocky ulaad of Pontilomai n^ced by 
'Thracian Cheiso- 1 Phny m shape like a ship as the rock iDto 
* “*'S'iboann„ I which the Phaeacian ship (Od xin. ICO was 
e doom of the mty of Alcinoos, 
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piafc it should bo overwhelmed by a mountain 
is foretold as though to enliancc the nobility of 
the character of Alcinous, but is not further 
related. (Tor the Argonaut story, wliich places 
Alcinous in the island of Drepano, see Anoo- 
KAUTAF. ; Ap. Rh. iv. 0t)0.]— 2. A Platonic plulo- 
soplier, who jirobably lived under the Caesars, 
ViTote awork entitled Epitomcof the DoctHnes 
of Plato, but ho ascribes to Plato niucli that 
belongs to Aristotle, and some theories about 
transmigration, which are probably derived 
from P^'thngoras. His Satfioves are not unlike 
the Gnostic Eons.— By Fell, Oxon. 
16G7, and by J. F. Fischer, Lips. 187S, 8vo. 

^ciphron tno most distin- 

guished of the Greek epistolarj- writers, was 
probably a contempomr}’ of Lucian, about a.d. 
180. The letters (118 in number, in 8 books) 
are written by fictitious personages, and tlio 
language is distinguished by its purity and ele- 
gance. The new Attic comedy was the prin- 
cipal source from which the author derived his 
information respecting the characters and man- 
ners which ho describes, and for this reason 
they contain much valuable information about 
the private life of the Athenians of that time. — 
Editions, By Bergler, Lips. 1715; Hercher, 
1878 ; Meinekc, 1858. 

Alcippe. [^vLinnnoTinus.] 

Alcithoe. [ALCATnoE.] 

Alcmaeon (*AX/f/iai'a’>'). 1, Son of Amphia- 
raus and Eriphyle,and brother of Amphilochus 
(Pans. X. 10, 2). His mother was induced by 
the necklace of Harmonia, which she received 
from Poljmlces, to persuade her husband 
Amphiaraus to take part in the expedition 
against Thebes; and as he knew ho would 
perish there, ho enjoined his sons to kill their 
mother as soon as they should bo grown up, 
before they went against Thebes. Alcmaeon 
took part in the expedition of the Epigoni 
against Thebes. The oracle made his leader- 
ship in the expedition a condition of its suc- 
cess, and his mother, bribed by Tliersander with 
the dress of Harmonia, overcame his scruples 
'about starting without having avenged his 
father, wishing that her son also might die; 
and on his return home after the capture of the 
city, he slew his mother according to the injunc- 
tion of his father, and urged also by the oracle 
of Apollo. For this deed he became mad, and 
was haunted by the Ermnyes. He went to 
Psophis, and was there purified by Phegeus, 
whose daughter Arsinoo or Alphesiboea lie 
married, giving her the necklace and peplus 
of Harmonia. But as the land of this 
country ceased to bear on account of its har- 
bouring a matricide, his madness returned ; he 
left Psophis and repaired to the country at the 
mouth of the river Achelous. Here in the allu- 
vial deposit of the river was ground which had 
not existed when his mother cursed him, and 
so he was healed from his madness. The god 
Achelous gave him his daughter Callirrhoe in 
marriage; and as the latter wished to possess 
the necklace and peplus of Harmonia, Alcmaeon. 
went to Psophis and obtained them from Phe- 
geus, under the pretext of dedicating them at 
Delphi ; but when Phegeus heard that the tre^ 
sures were fetched for Callirrhoe, he caused his 
sons to murder Alcmaeon. Alcmaeon waswor- 
shipped as a hero at Thebes, and at Psophis his 
tomb was sho^vn, surrounded with cypresses. 
His sons by Callirrhoe avenged his d^th. 
(Pans. viii. 24; Thuc. h. 102; Vlui. de ExiL 
p. C02 ; Apollod. iii. 7 ; Or. Met, \x, 407.)— 2. Son 
of legacies, was greatly enriched by Croesus, 
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as related in Ildt. vi. 125.— 3. Of Crotona in 
Italy. ^ Ho is said to have been the first person 
who dissected animals, and he made important 
discoveries in anatomy and natural philosophy. 
There are traces of Pythagorean influence in 
his opinions. Ho ^vroto several medical and 
philosophical works, which are lost. Piog, 
Laert. viii^SS ; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 808.) 

Alcmaeonidao (’AA/c/m/an'/Sai), anoble family 
at Athens, members of which fill a space in 
Grecian liistory from n.c. 750 to 400. They were 
a brancli of tbo family of the Nelldae, who wero 
driven out of PylusinHcssenia by the Dorians, 
and settled at Athens. In consequence of tho 
way in which ^legacies, one of the family, 
treated the insurgents under Cylon (b.c. G12), 
they bronglit upon themselves the guiltof sacri- 
lege, and were in consequence banished from 
Athens, about 595. About 5G0 they returned 
from exile, but were again expelled by Pisistra- 
tus. In 548 they contracted with the .Ajnpliictyo- 
nic council to rebuild the temple of Delphi, and 
obtained great popularity throughout Greece by 
executing tho work in a style of magnificence 
which much exceeded their engagement. On 
the expulsion of Hippias in 610, they were again 
restored to Athens. They now joined the 
popular party, and Clisthenes, who was at that 
time the head of the family, gave a new consti- 
tution to Athens. [See also Cxjstiiekes, SIega- 
CEES, Pericles.] 

Aleman (’AAk^j/, also called 'KKKpaltav), the* 
chief Ijn-ic poet of Sparta, by birth a Lydian of 
Sardis, was brought to Laconia as a slave, when 
veryyourig,and was emancipated by his master, 
who discovered his genius. He lived in the 7th. 
century n.c., and most of his poems were com- 
posed after the conclusion of the second Messe- 
nian war. Ljtic poetry was chiefly used at- 
Sparta for religious worship, and accordingly 
Aleman wrote paeans, wedding hymns and pro- 
cessional hymns (prosodia), but he wrote also 
partlienia (for girls to sing in chorus), and is 
said by some ancient witers to have been the 
inventor of erotic poetry. His metres were verj' 
various. The Cretic hexameter was named 
from him Alcmanic. His dialect was the Spartan 
Doric, with an intermixture of epic and Aeolic. 
The Alexandrian grammarians placed Aleman 
at the head of their canon of the 9 lyric poets. 
Tlie fragments of his poems are edited by 
Welcker, Giessen, 1815 ; Bergk, in PoetaeLyrici 
Graeci, 18G7 ; Dramard-Baudry, Paris, 1870. 

Alcmene daughter of Electryon, 

king of Hycenae, by Anoxo or Lysidice. The 
broBiers of Alcmene were slain by the sons of 
Pterelaus ; and their father set out to avenge 
their death, leaving to Amphitryon his kingdom 
and his daughter Alcmene, whom Amphitryon 
was to marry. But Amphitryon having unin- 
tentionally killed Electryon before the marriage, 
Sthenelus expelled both Ampliitrj'on and Alc- 
mene, who went to Thebes. But here, instead 
of marrying Amphitryon, Alcmene declared 
that she would only marry the man who should 
avenge the death of her brothers. Amphitryon 
undertook the task, and invited Creon of Thebes, 
to assist him. During his absence, Zeus, in the 
disguise of Amphitryon, visited Alcmene, and, 
pretending to be her husband, related in what 
way he had avenged the death of her brothers- 
(Find. dTevi. x. 15, Isthm, vii. 5). Amphitryon 
himself returned the next day ; Alcmene became- 
tlie mother of Heracles by Zeus, and of Iphicles- 
by Amphitryon. [Heracles.] l\Ten Heracles 
was raised to the rank of a god, Alcmene, fear- 
ing Eurystheus, fled wth the sons of Heracles 
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to ^t'Vie’'s; tut Hyllos 4ie4 ibe »ttiin»ed I Alebloa, f Aiiiov ] 
toTbebes and, according to Vinie,di»d tliewl Al«et«. fEcisivtDEst 
{Anton Lib S31; J’an&antas {i 41) says tJ«at Al«BiatUii or Alsmsnai or AlaiSagl (£ron 
she died and was boned Here i the Gerwofi alle ^Tanner, aU men), a con 

Pherecjdes {ap Ant Lib) leLtts that Zens ' ledaracy cS Gftiiaan tribes, cbefty o( Snew 
sent Hermes to condact her to the Islands <rf ] extraction, between the Danube, the Rhine, 
Bleat, where she maned Rhadaioantbjn- and tlie Jlain, tionsh we aobseqnently find 
Froia ttn% comes & 'Tsnaat. that she married them eitcnihn^ ‘their territories as tex as the 
Bhadairtarthf* wliile he was )aag of Otala- l]f«aad the Jura. The diferent tribesoi ihe 
(ApoUoJ ii, 4, 11. pint Lyj 2S) confederacy were goremed bw their own imfs, 

AleyoaeorHaIcy®ae (’AAwudir^) 1 \Pl«*d. bnt m time of war they obeyed a common 

dangbter of Atlas a»d Pleione aodbelosedby leader They were fcra%e and wwLhe, and 
PoseidoTi.'— & DanShtec of the '^es^ian proced filrciidable eaeoiies to the Bo ar^a a. 
AeolUs and Enarete wife <)f the 31alian long They first ca™e into contact with the Romans 
Cey*-^^ Daoghier °t the wmd god Aeolnsand in the reign of Caracalla, who aesmned Ihesfii 
Aegiale, wile of Cejx, the wn id Bespetn^ nameof Alematiicus on aceoont of a pretended 
They heed so tapjiJT Uiat they were Itresomp- Tictorj over them ('aji 214) IheTwefeattacked 
toons euoa^h to call each other Zens and by Alexander Seierns i'234), and by Jf arim ia 
Her*, for which Zeos inetaaior|.hosed (hem (237) They mraded Italy in 2“0, bat were 
into bird itleyon and ceyr i kp Rh 1. 1087) dnien bach ly Anrehan, aswl were asain de- 
Oth«:TS relate that Ceix perished m a ship- feated Iw Probu* in iii After this time they 
Wreck, that hlejone lor gr«t threw hetseU into continiuily invaded the Roiaan dosmions m 
the sea. and that the rods, ont of conpaaeion, Germany, and, though defeated by Constantins 
changed the two into birds Hvg pnb 65. Ov L, Jnlian (Soi), % alenlmian, end Grat-an, thev 
j/rt 13. lllh'TSOj It wa> fabled that daring fradnally became more and morepowerfaEand 
the seven days before and as many after, the m the fifth <*n*Tity were in possesoioftof Alsa'e 
<hart«s,t dij of the vear while the bird atcyon and of German Swit/erlasad. 
waibreeilxg there ilwav*rt«^ail*^®ali:w *l Alertn (“AArpla ’AAn-Vm m Herod.), oae cd 
Sea. Hence the tetta «A<nieriS<t T,p<i>at (Axiet. the chief cities of Cor'iea, on tbe E- of the 
ff A V 9, el Th»<XT in. a7i island, on the S boiik cd the nrer Ehotanns 

AitJ^itetit ' AAsvovtvi^ a giant killed hf (Tanjnoru}) near it* moatb. It w»s fonnded 
Beraclesat the Isthmus of Corath fApcilod. t byibePbccaean* n a &(*, wasplandered byL- 
6.1, Pind. Nem ir 27 He u called ^vBeras Scipio in the first Foiue wax and was mde a 
{Aem n. 86), because he was s^ to hare Homan colony bv hnlfa. fSdt l 1C5, 2osar 
driven oB the tattle oi We Sun from Ernbem. Tin. 11 Dtod v is I 
I^tec foetsrepre<<Bth(iBas(rtngooder Aera*. Aleti Tlu.es c; 

Aleydnlaa KSre 'AA*ic*it d*A«#wa),the ^2>Ia (’AAfciai, an ancient (own ot the 
C. part of the Cormthian Golf STaodobu m Galha Lngdt&iensia, said iohave 

JUea rA><4i, a snniaa* ol Athene, onder beem femsded by Heecales. and a\t«a*«d os. a 
which (he waa worshipped at Alec, Jlantioea, high hdl (now .(itxox), whichwce srwhed by 
udTejrea. Her temple at thelatterplacewas (be two nrert Ln‘o*a (Ore) end Ose» {Oif- 
one of the most celebrated in Greece. It i* ram) It irat taken and destroyed by Caesar, 



ALESIUS 

from Olympia, aftenvarcla eallotl Alcsiaciim 
(Strab. p. 841 ; Horn. II. ii. 017). 

Aleslus Mohs {rh ’A\{]criov 2poi), a mountain 
in Arcailia, with a temple of Poseidon Hippius 
and a grovo of Dometer. pI.vNTiN-r..i.] 

Aletes (*A\fjT7;j), son of Hippotes and a de- 
scendant of Heracles, is said to have tahen pos- 
session of Corinth, and to have expelled the 
Sisj 7 )hids, thirty years after the first invasion 
of Peloponnesns by the Henrolids. His family, 
ealled the Aletidae, maintained themselves at 
Corinth down to the time of Bacchis, (Strab. 
p. 889 ; Pans. ii. 1 ; Yell. Pat. i. 8). According 
to tradition ho got his name, ‘AVandorcr,’ be- 
cause his father had been banished for tho 
murder of Carnus. It is not improbable that 
he may bo under this name merely the repre- 
sentative of the migrating Dorians, who were 
spoken of ns aKprai. Regarding the manner in 
which Aletes took Corinth, there are various 
stories. Tho historical account is that tho 
conquerors entrenched themselves on the Soly- 
gian hill, and from that basis got possession of 
the town (Time. iv. -12). Pausanias fii. 4, 3) says 
that tho two kings Doris and Hyanthidas made 
terms for themselves to remain m tho land 
while their Aeolian subjects ivere driven out. 
From their names it might rather bo imagined 
that they were eponyms of Dorian tribes. A 
more popular legend is that Aletes consulted 
the oracle of Zeus at Dodona, and was told th.at 
ho might take tlie city on a festal day if he 
could first induce a native of tlio place to give 
him a clod of earth. Aletes disguised himself 
and asked a Corintliian for bread ; the man | 
churlishly gave him a clod, upon which he, 
recognising the omen, said, Sexerat Kal 0w\oy 
’AXf,n 7 s. As a festival of the Dead was going 
on, he contrived to accost tho daughter of 
Creon tho king, and promised to marry her if 
she would open the city gates for him, which 
she did. He called the place Adit KopirSos, 
because he had gained it by the aid of Zens : 
hence the proverb for an ‘ old story,’ because 
this story was so often told. (Schol. ad Pind. j 
Nein. vii. 165.) The legend seems to have 
grown up somehow as an explanation of the , 
proverb itself, and of the custom of asking for I 
earth in token of submission. [For another j 
■Btory of the taking of Corinth see Hellotis.] , 
Aletes also fought against Atreus when Codrus ' 
devoted himself [see Connns]. He dirided_ his 
people into eight tribes, with eight districts. 
From him the Corinthians are called -TtaiSes 
’AAdra (Pind. 01. xiii. 17). 

Alethea (’AM0fio), Truth personified, the 
daughter of Zeus (Pind. 01. xi. G ; Schol. ad ^ 
loc.). The Homans regarded her as daughter , 
of Satumus=Kp(i>'or (Plut. Q. H. 11). Gellius 
apparently confuses Kptfror and xpdyos when 
he says (xii. 11) that she was tho daughter of 
Tempus. 

• Aletis. [Erigone.] 

Aletium (Aletlnus), a torvn of Calabria (Strab. 
p. 282 ; Plin. iii. § 105). 

Aletrium or Alatrium (Aletrlnas, atis : Ala- 
Iti), an ancient toam of the Hernici, subse- 
quently a municipium and a Homan colony, W, 
of Sora and E. of Anagnia (Liv. ix. 42 ; Cic. 
Clu. IG, 42 ; Strab. p. 287 ; G.I. L. i. HOG). It is 
especially remarkable for its remains of ancient 
walls in polygonal masonry. 

Aleuadae. [Aleuas.] 

Aleuas (’AAeuns), a descendant of Heracles, 
was tho ruler of Larissa in Thessaly, and the 
reputed founder of the celebrated family of 
the Aleuadae (Pind. Fyth. x. 6; Theocr. xvi. 
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^ 81). In Acl. S. A. viii. 11 we have n story of a 
I Berjicnt falling in love with him while he tended 
, cattle on Os.sa. [For tho histoi'y of the Alou- 
• adae see TnEss.rLi.v.] 

Alens. [Alea.] 

Alex or Halex (Alecc), a small river in S. 
Italy, was tho boundary between tho territory 
of Hhegium and of the Locri Epizophyrii (Strab. 
P.2G0; Thuc. iii. 99), 11.11 

Alexander CAAd^auSpos), the usual name of 
I Paris in the Iliad. 

I Alexander Severns. [Sei-erus.] 

I Alexander. I. Minor Historical Persons. 
i 1. Son of Aeropns, and son-in-law of Anti- 
paler, a native oi the Macedonian district 
, called Lynccstis, whence he is usually called 
Alexander Lyncestes. He was an accomplice in 
the murder of Philip, B.c. 830, hat was pardoned 
by' Alexander the Great. Ho accompanied 
Alexander to Asia ; but in 881 he was detected 
in carrying on a treasonable correspondence 
with Darius, was kept in confinement and put 
to deatli in S80 (^Vn*. i. 25; Curt. viii. a ; Plut. 
A/. 10; Just. xii. 1:1). — 2. Son of Antonius, 
the triumvir, and Cleopatra, sumamed Helios, 
born with his twin-sister Cleopatra Selene, b.c. 
‘JO. After the battle of Actiura they were taken 
to Rome by Augustus, and were generously 
educated by Octavia, the wife of Antonius, with 
her own children (Pint. A7tt!. 54, 67; Dio Cass, 
xlix. 40, li. 21). — 3. Eldest son of Aristobulus 
, II., ^ king of Judaea, rose in arms in b.c. 57 
' against HjTcanus, who was supported by the 
Remans. Alexander was defeated by tho 
Romans in 50 and 55, and was put to death by 
Pompey at Antioch in 49 (Jos. Anf. xiv. 5; 
B. J, i. 8). — 4. Third son of uassander, king of 
jVIacedonia, by Tliessalonica, sister of Alexander 
the Great. In his quarrel with his elder brotlier 
Antipater for the government [Antipater], he 
called in the aid of Pyrrhus of Epirus and De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, by the latter of whom he 
was murdered b.c. 294 (Plut. Pijrrh.; Dem.; 
Just. xvi. 1).— 5. Jannacufi, the son of Joannes 
Hyreanns, and brother of Aristobulus I., king 
of the Jews b.c. 104-77. At the commencement 
of his reign ho was engaged in war with Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, king of Cyprus; and subsequently he 
had to carry on for six years a dangerous 
struggle udth his own subjects, to whom he had 
rendered himself obnoxious by his cruelties and 
by opposing the Pharisees. He signalised his 
victory by the most frightful butchery of his 
Bubjeefe (Jos. Anif. xiii. 12). — 6. Surnamed Isius, 
tlie chief commander of the Aetolians, took an 
active part in opposing Philip of Macedonia 
(b.c. 198, 197), and in the various negotiations 
with the Romans, including the embassy to 
Rome, B.c. 189, to obtain peace for the Aetolians 
on terms of submission after the victories qi 
Pulvius Nobilior (Liv. xxxii. 82 ; Pol. xvii. xviii. 
xxii. 9). — 7. Tyrant of Pherae, nephew of Jason, 
and also of Polyphron, whom he murdered, 
thus becoming Tagus of Thessaly, B.c. 809 (Plut. 
Bel. 29 &c, ; Xen. Hell. vi. 4 ; Cic. de Off. ii. 7, 
26). In consequence of his tyrannical govern- 
ment the Thessalians applied for aid first to 
Alexander II., king of Macedonia, and next to 
Thebes. The Thebans sent Pelopidas into 
Thessaly to succour the malcontents ; but 
having ventured incautiously within the power 
of the tyrant, he -was seized hy Alexander arid 
thrown into prison, b.c. 868. The Thebans sent 
a large army into Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas, 
but they were defeated in the first campaign, 
and did not obtain their object till the next 
yeax, 867. In 804 Pelopidas again entered 
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intention of Slardonias to £glit on the following 


Thessaly with a small force, but was alam in . intention of Mardonius to fight on the following 
battle by Alexander The Thebans now sent ft j day He died b c 454 and was succeeded by 
lar^ army against the tyrant, and eompeUed Pctdiccas IL (Hdt tii 173, vui 136, ti 44 , 
him to become a dependent ally of Thebes. Jnst tii.8)--2 Son of Amyntaa H. whom he 
We afterwards hear of Alexander making pira- sncceeded, reigned B c 869-367 (Plat Tel 
tical descents on many of the Athenian de- i «6, Diod. ir 60, Dem FX p 402, § 195) A 
pendencies, and even on Attica itself He was nsiirper, of the name of Ptolemy Alontes, 
murdered m 867, by his wife Thebe, with the having risen agamst him, Pelopidas, who was 
assistance ot bet three brothers, when, as it _ ealled in to mediate between them, left Alex 


is said, he was pLinnmg to mnrfer her and 
mar ry thewidow olhis unole 3ason, Reletenes 
to the anecdote in Pint. Pel. 29 will show that 
Shakespeare in all probability took some ang 
gestions for the plot of Banlet from what la 
related of Alexander of Pherae, especially.— — 


ander in possession of the kingdom, but took 
with him to Thebes aereraJ hostages, among 
whom was Philip, afterwards king of Mace- 
donia, and father of Alexander the Great 
Alexander was shortly afterwards murdered by 
Ptolemy Alontes 


earis the ‘play scene’ 8 SonofPolyipweTaon, | Z Alexander ‘The Great,' Soaoi Philip 

the Macedonian, was chiefly employed by hie and Olympias, was bom at Pella, b c 856. 
father la the command of the awniea which Hia early education was committed to Leomdas 
he sent ao-ainst Cassamder Thus he was sent | and Lyaimachus, who taught him to compare 
against Athena la a c 818, and wat engaged in himself with Achillas . at the age of IS, he was 
military operations daring the next year in also placed under the care of Anstotle, who oc 
various parts of Greece But in 315 he became qniredan influence overhia mind and character 
reconciled to Cassaader, and we find him in . which was manifest to the latest period ot bis 

814 comraandme on behalf of the latter He ' life At the age of 16 Alexander was entrusted 

wasmardered at Sicyon m 514 (Diod xviu. 65 with the covemmeBt of Macedonia by his 
&e, XII 11, 63, 60 68) — 9 PtoleiBftea* . father, while ho was obheed to leave his king 

[ProLtwvsca 1^—10 TibetiM bom at Alex dom to march against Byxaatium. He first 
andna, of Jewish parents, and nephew of the distinguished himself, however, at the battle of 
writer Philo. He deserted the Uilh of bis Cbaeronea (838), where the victory was mainly 
ftocestors, ftnd was rewarded for hia apostasy owug to his impetuosity and courage On the 
by venous pubLc appointmeots. Id the reign murder of Phibp (886), to which fie was con- 
of Claudius he succeeded Fadias as procurator sidered by some, though probably wit>i tuju^ 
of Judaea {kj> 46), and was appointed by Nero tice, to bare been pnrr, Alexander ascended 
procurator of Egypt He was the first Boman tbe throne, at the age of SO, and found himseU 
governor who declared IB favour of Vespasian, surrounded by enemies on every side Ha first 
ftoi ha weorepauied Titus la the war against put down rebellion in his own kiRgdom, and 

■r-a — — . tainne of then ranidly marched mto Greece His UD' 

— . ftcfiTity overawed ^ oppoaitioni 

Thebes, which had been most active against 
him, submitted when be appeared at its gatesS 
and the assenUed Greeks at the Isthnins dl 
Connth, with the sola exception of the Lacedae* 
moniaes, elected him to the command against 
Persia, which had prenously b^n bestowed 
upon bis father He now directed hit arms 
against tbe barbanasa of the north, marcheA 
(early m 8S5) accross mount Hsemus, defeated 
the TkibaQi, and adranced as far as the 
Danube, which he crossed : and on hu return 
subdued the Dlynans and Tanlantii. A rejxirt 
of hia death having reached Greece, the 
Thebans cnee more took up arms But a, 
temble punishment awaited them. Be ad 
vanced mto Boeotia by rapid marches, took 
Thebes by assault, destroyed all the bnildings, 
with the exception ot the boose of Pindar, 
balled most of &e inhabitants, and sold the rest 
assTavea. (Arr i,?; Just li.2, Pint Al 11) 
Alexander now prepared for his great expedi- 
tion against Persia. Phihp havmg been nomi 
nated leader of the war agamst Persia by the 
Greek States, whose best policy m the interests 
of their own freedom would have been to pre- 
serve the balance ot Persia against Maceuoa, 
Alexander now succeeded to tbe enterprise 
In the spring of 88{, he crossed the Hellespont, 
with about 85,000 men. Of these 80,000 were 
foot and 5000 horse , and of the former only 
13.000 were Macedonians At Ihum he offered, 
aacnfice to Athene, placed garlands on the 
tomb of Aclulles and himseu ran round it 
•Alexander’* first engagement with the Persnuis 
was on the riser Gteaicus in Mysia (May 834), 
where they were entirely defeated by him. 
^Hiis battle was followed by the capture ox 
subnussion of the chief towns on the W coast- 
of Asia Minor Hahcamossns was not taken 


1.74,72) j 

H. Sinjt of Epinii 

2. Son of Neoptolemos and brother ot 
Olympifts, the molnet of Alexander the Great 
Fmhp made him king of Epirus in place of his 
consul Aeacidea, an>t gave him hie daughter 
Cleopatra in mamage (b c 536) In 832, 
Alexander, at tbe request of the Tarentines. 
crossed over mto Italy, to aid them agamst the 
Lncanians and Bruttii After meeting with 
considerable success, he was defeated and slam 
m battle in S26, near Pandosia, on tbe banks of 
tbe Acheron in Southern Italy (Jost vuu 6, 
111 . 9 ; Lit tiu. 17, ix. 17) -—2. Son ot Pytrbns 
and lanassa, daughter of the Sicilian tyrant 
Agathocles, succe^ed his father m B C 272, 
and drove Antigonsa Genatoe oat ot Mace- 
donia. He was shortly afterwards deprived of 
both Macedonia and Epima by Demetrms, tbe 
son ofAntigonns but he recovered Epirus by 
the aid of the Acamaniant. (Plut Pyrrh 9, 
JashuTi. 3, xiviii. 1 ) 

UL King) of ifacedonia 
1. Son of Amyutas L, distmgnisbed kuineeU 
m the hfe tune of his father by kdlmg the 
Persian ambassadors who bad coma to dmtand ^ 
the snbmjssion of Amyntaa, because they, 
attempted to offer indignities to the ladies of I 
the court, about s. c 507 He succeeded his 
father shortly afterwards, was obliged to submit 
to the Penians, and accompanied Senes m has ' 
mvasion of Greece (a c 4s0) He gamed the 
confidence of Mardoniua, who sent him to 
Athens to propose peace to tbe Athenians, 
which was rejected. He was secretly inclined 
to the canse ^ the Greeks, and informed them 
the mght before the battle of Plataeaeof the 



till late in the nutnmn, after a vigorous defence 
by Mcninon, the ablest general in tlio Persian 
semce, wliosc death in the following year (S88) 
relieved Alexander from a formidable opponent. 
He now marched along the coast of Lycia and 
Pampliylia. and then N. into Phrygia and to 
Gordium, where he cut or untied the celebrated 
Gordian Icnot, attaching the 3 'oke to the pole of 
tho^ waggon (traditionally that of Gordias), 
which, it was said, was to be loosened only bv 
the conqueror of Asia. In 833, ho marched 
irom Gordium though the centre of Asia Minor 
into Cilicia, where he nearly lost liis life at 
Tarsus by a fever, bronglit on by liis great 
•exertions, or through batliing, when fatigued, 
in the cold waters of the Cydnus. Darius 
meantime liad collected an nnny of 500,000 or 
000,000 men, with 80,000 Greek mercenaries, 
whom iVlexander defeated in the narrow plain 
of lesus. Darius escaped across the Euphrates 
by the ford of Thapsacus; but his mother, wife, 
and children fell into tlie liands of Alexander, 
who treated them with the utmost delicacy and 
respect. It was a fortunate capture for Alex- 
ander, since Darius for a long time abstained 
from opposition in hopes of ransoming the 
captives, and so lost valuable time. Alexander 
now directed his armies against the cities of 
Phoenicia, most of which submitted; but Tyro 
was not taken till the middle of 832, after an 
obstinate defence of seven months. Next 
followed the siege of Gaza, which again delayed 
Alexander two months. His cruelty towards 
Batis its defender, whom he fastened to the 
chariot and dragged round the walls, in imita- 
tion of Achilles, is unlike his previous 
character. Aftenvards, according to Josephus, 
ho marched to Jerusalem, intending to punish 
the people for refusing to assist him, but he was 
diverted from his purpose by the appearance of 
the high priest, and pardoned the people. 
There is no doubt that this story, which rests 
on the authority of Josephus alone, should be 
rejected. Alexander next marched into Egypt, 
which willingly submitted to him, for the Egyjv 
tians had ever hated the Persians, who treated 
their national religion and customs with con- 
tempt, while Alexander’s policy was exactly the 
opposite. At the beginning of 831, Alexander 
founded at the mouth of the W. branch of the 
Nile, the citj* of Alexamjbia, and about the 
same time visited the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, in the desert of Libya, and was saluted 
by the priests as the son of Jupiter Ammon.— In 
the spring of the same year (381), Alexander set 
out to meet Darius, who had collected an- 
other army. He marched through Phoenicia 
and Sjria to the Euphrates, which he crossed at 
the ford of Tliapsacus; thence he proceeded 
through Mesopotamia, crossed the Tigris, and at 
length met with the immense hosts of Darias, 
said to have amounted to more than a million 
of men, in the plains of Gaugamela. The 
battle was fought in the month of October, 831, 
and ended in the complete defeat _ of the 
Persians. Alexander pursued the fugitives to 
Arbela {Erhil), which place has given its name 
to the battle, though distant about 25 miles 
from the spot where it was fought. Darius, 
who had left the field of battle early in the day, 
fied to Ecbatana {Samadan), in Media. Alex- 
ander was now the conqueror of Asia, and began 
to adopt Persian habits and customs, by which 
he conciliated the affections of his new subjects. 
From Arbela, he marched to Babylon, Susa, and 
Persepolis, all of which surrendered to him. At 
Susa he found a treasure of 40,000 talents, and, 


among other spoils carried off by Xerxes, the 
statues of Hamiodiusand Aristogeiton, which he 
sent back to Atlieiis. Here he received a rein- 
forcement of 15,000mcn from Greece. He issaid 
to have set fire to the palace of Persepolis, and, 
according to some accounts, in the revelry of a 
banqnct, at the instigation of Thais, an Athenian 
courtesan (Curt. v. 0 ; Arr. iii. 19 ; Diod. xvii. 
70; Plut. A/. 42). The treasure found at Per- 
sepolis is said to liave amounted to 120,000 
talents. — At the beginning of 830 Alexander 
marched from Persepolis into Media, to Echn- 
tana, in pursuit of Darius, whom he followed 
through Hhagae and the passes of the Elburz 
mountains, called by the ancients the Caspian 
Gates, into Parthia, where the unfortunate king 
was murdered by Bessus, satrap of Bactria, and 
his associate^. Alexander sent his body to 
Persepohs, to be buried in the tombs of the 
Persian kings. Bessus escaped to Bactria, and 
assorned the title of king of Persia. Alexander 
was engaged during the remainder of the j'ear 
in subduing the N. provinces of Asia between 
the Caspian and the Indus — namely, Hjrcania. 
Porthia, Aria, the Drangae and Sarangae. It 
was during tliis campaign that Philotas, his 
father PAnstEKiOK, and other Macedonians 
were executed on the charge of treason. The 
proceedings in this matter were both cruel and 
unjust, and have left a stain upon Alexander’s 
memory. In 829 Alexander crossed the moun- 
tains of the Paropamisus {the Hindoo Koosh), 
and marched into Bactria against Bessus, whom 
he pursued across the Oxus (which he crossed 
upon pontoons formed of inflated skins) into 
Sogdiana. In this countiy Bessus was betrayed 
to him, and was put to death. From the Oxus, 
after occupying Maracanda {Samarcand)t he 
advanced as far as the Jaxartes (the Sir), which 
he crossed, and defeated several Scythian tribes 
N. of that river. After founding a city Alex- 
andria on the Jaxartes, called also Alexandria 
Eskate, ns the northern limit of his march — it 
is probably either Khojend or Kohan—Aie re- 
traced his steps, and returned to Zariaspa or 
Bactra, where he spent the winter of 829. It 
was here that lie killed his friend Clitus in a 
drunken revel. — In 828, Alexander again crossed 
the Oxus to complete the subjugation of Sog- 
diana, but was not able to effect it in the year, 
and accordingly went into winter quarters at 
Nautaca, a place in the middle of the province. 
At the beginning of 327, he took a mountain 
fortress, in which Oxyartes, a Bactrian prince, 
had deposited his wife and daughters. Tlie 
beauty of Koxana, one of the latter, captivated 
the conqueror, and he accordingly made her his 
wife. This marriage with one of his Eastern 
subjects was in accordance with the whole of 
his policy. Having completed the conquest of 
Sogdiana, he marched S. into Bactria, and made 
preparations for the invasion of India. "While 
the army was in Bactria another conspiracy was 
iscovered for the murder of the king. The plot 
was formed byHermolaus with a number of the 
royal pages, who were all put to death. Alex- 
ander found, or pretended to find, that the ' 
philosopher Callisthenes, whose freedom of 
speech he resented, was an accomplice and put 
him also to death, at the same time uttering a 
threat against the absent Greeks {i.e, Aristotle) 
who had sent Callisthenes to him (for the com- 
ment of Theophrastus, see Cic. Tiisc. iii. 10, 21). 
Alexander did not leave Bactria till late in the 
spring of 327: he recrossed the Paropamisus 
mountains (Hindoo Koosh), and, marching by 
Cabul and the Cophen (Cahul river), crossed 
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His Bcbemes vere numeroas and gigantic Um 
£ rat object vas the conijuest of Arabia, Tihich 
vaa to bo followed, it was said bv the eabjaga* 

turn of Italj, Carthage, and tba^est Bat bis 

viewswereDotconEDedmerelytoconquest He 


the Indus probably near the modern Attack 
He met with no resistance till he reached the 
nydaspfes (Jeluml, where he was opjosed by 
Poms, an Indian king, whom he defeated after 
a gallant resistance, and took prisoner Alex 
ander restored to hira his kingdom, and treated 
him with distinguished honour He founded 
two towns, one on each bank of the Hydaapea otdeied a fleet to be bviilt on the Caspian, li 
one called Bucephala, m hononi of bis horse order to explore that sea. He also intended to 
Bucephalus, who died here, after carrying him improre the distribution of waters in the Baby 
through so many nctonea , and the other Ni hnuan plain, and for that purpose sailed down 
caea,toconinicnioratehi5rietorv Fromtheoce the Eaplirates to inspect the canal called 
he marched across the Acesines fthe Chinait Pallacopas On his return to Babylon he was 
and the Hydraofes (the and penetrated attacked by a fever, probably brought on by his 

as far as the Hyjbasis (Gliarra) This was the recent exertions m the marshy districts around 
lartbest point wliicli he reached, for the Mace Rabjlon andagwtaTatedb5lhe(iiian.1,ity olwins 
donians, worn out by long seriice and tired of he haddnmk at 
the war refused to ilrance further, and Alex a banquet given 
ander, notwithstanding his entreaties and to his pnnci 
prayers was obliged to lead them back He pal ofllcers He 
returned to the Hydaspes, where he had pre- died after an ill 
nously given orders for the building of a fleet ness of 11 days, 
and then sailed down the nver witb-abont 6000 m the month 
men, while the remainder marched along the of May or June 
hanks m two diiisigns This waa late m the bc 823 at the 
autnmn of 827 ^e people on each side of I age of 32, alter a 
the river submitted without resistance, except ' reignof i2yeaTs 
the Malli, in the conquest of one of whoeo towns . and 8 months 
(probably ^TooUan], where he was the first to] He appointed 
scale the wall, Alexander was sererelywonoded no one as his 
At the confluence of the Acesines and the successor, 

Indus, Alexander founded a city and left Philip! ]osi before his 1 
aa satrap, with a considerable body ai Greeka | death he gave 
Here he built some fresh ships, and continued his ring to Per 

his voyage down the Indus, founded* city ati ^ “ 

Pattalo, the apex of the delta of the Indus, and I 
sailed into the Indian ocean which he reached ! 
about the middle of 826 Vearchus was sent I 
with the fleet to sail along the coast to the Per I 
Sian gulf [HgiOCBlsj, and Alexander marched I 
with the rest of hia forces tbrcuzb Qedxoua, in ' 
which country his army tuSeced greatly from ' 
want of water and proiiaions. lie reaehe<)| 

Susa at the beginning of 82.1 Here be allowed I 
himself and hu troops some rest from their I 
labours, andaoxious to fatnbisEaropeanand; 

Asiatic subjects into one people, bo assigned to 
about 80 of his generals Asiatic wives, oM gave 
with them nch downes He himseU to^ e 
second wife, Botsine, the eldest daoghter of 
Danas, and according to some accounts,* third, 

Farysatis, the daughter of Ochoa. About 10 000 
Macedonians followed the example of (heir 
king and geneials, and maxned Asiatic women 
Alexander also enrolled large Dunihers of 
Asiatics amocg his troops, and taught them the 
Macedonian tactics. He tnoreoi ex directed bu 
attention to the inctease o( commerce, and fox ' 
this pnrpoee determined to make the Enphiates 
and Tigns navigable, by removing the artificial 
obstructions which hod been made in the mrer i 
for the purpose of imgafion. The Mace- i 
doniauB, who were discontented with several 
of the new arrangements of the king, rose in 
a matinv, which he quelled with some diffi ! 
cnitv Towards the close of the same year | 

(S2a) he went to Echalana, where he lost his 
great favourite Heprsestiov FromEcbataaa 
he marched to Babylon, subduing m his way : 
the Cosssei a mountam tribe, and beftwo be: 
reached Babylon be was met by ambaSMdors ' 
from almost erery part of the known wortd. 

Alexander entered Babylon in the spring 32j, . 
about a year before his death, notwithstanding 
the warnings of the Chaldaeans, whopiedictied' 
evil to him if he entered the city at that time 
He intended to make Babylon the capital of 


bis death, and 
afterwards here 
* son who IS 
known b; 



sculptor, Apelles the painter, and Pyrgotelei 
toe gem engraver Hia sacre^sors intr^uced 
his portrait upon their coins, as m the accom 
ywnying one of Lysunachus, where he is re- 
present^ aa Zeus Ammon.— The history of 



Alexander forms an 
history of mankmd. 

rank aa one of the most remarkable men of 
an ages and countries. It would be difficult 
to name any one whose career was^more re- 
markable, especially when we remember that 
all his acbierements were crowded mto twelve 



ALEXJ 

vo^rs 'intl tlmt he (hod before he re lohed midtllL 
life jounfrei in hict at the time of his <kUh 
than Jiilius Cacsai ^\as uhtu ho Ins 

c ueei. As a gtncial he lias no pro\e<l superior 
111 historj It IS true th it, as the Itomnns wert 
f’Kd to remark, his A-si itic oppoiK nts wore, 111 c 
other Asiatics, bad and nntnistv^oith} troojis 
such as haxe in other aj^cs been defeated bx 
forces small m number, but be liad bad to 
defeat Gieek tioojis before ho started for -Vsia, 
and in Asia itself Greel i\c!o opposed to him, 
at CTnmicus 20,000 Greel s fou^bl in the Persian 
amn, and at Issns 80,000 ^\ he n ae considci 

his innforin success under these circumstances, 
v.e cannot set it doi\ii to the f ict that his foes 
wcie a mob of nnnarliKc Vsiatics But a 
btionger CMdcnce of his rank as a pro cminenc 
nnlitarj commander is afforded bj bis stratc 
gical greatness and the absence of all failure 
in Ins provision for long and difiicnlt marches 
arranged long beforehand, and for drawing 
xemforcements horn Greece into the heart of 
Asia His marches throiigb niich countrj as the 
defiles of the “Susian Gates” and the Hindoo 
Koosb, alone are CMdcnco of manellous ‘^klll 
Of his power to orgain-^o and control the xast 
empire which he had conquered, it is more 
diihcult to speak positneh The proof was to 
come in the following 20 or 80 jears which he 
iip'xer saw But his dealings with Greece, with 
Egx-pt, and so far with Persia give reason to 
bchexe that ho had political capacity also,finch 
as rarel} has been surpassed His character, 
which seems to haxe been naturall> chualrous 
and generous howexer liable to fits of passion, 
h id, it must be admitted, suffered hi bis Eastern 
conquests His treatment of Batis, of Plulotas 
and Parmenio, and of Calhsthencs, and his 
affectation of Asiatic dress and manners, seem 
to show that, except as regards mere personal 
braxerj, little of the carh chisaln remained 
His importance m history is due not merel) to 
his traversing and opening up countries un 
known to the ‘Western nations In spite of the 
break up of his plans and the general confusion 
which ensued from, his premature death, it is 
not easj to overestimate the iirportancc of the 
results to history from Ins pohej of founding 
cities to mark his conquests, and planting in 
them Hellenising populations which spread so 
widely the Greek language and, m some ca'=;cs, 
the Greek learning And, as ho initiated tins 
I>ohcj, which his successors followed, it is not 
unfair to ascribe to him cities such as Antiocli, 
hardly less than Alexandria— 4 Aegus, son 
of Alexander the Great and Roxana, was born 
shortly after the death of his father, m r c 323, 
and was acknowledged as the partner of Philip 
Arrhidaeus m the empire, under the guardian 
ship of Perdiccas, Antipater, and PoI> sperchon 
in succession Alexander and his mother Roxana 
w ere imprisoned by Cassander, when he obtained 
possession of Macedonia in 316, and remained 
in prison till 311, w hen thej were put to death by 
Cassander (Diod xxx 51,52,61, 105 , Just xv 2) 

IV Ktngs of Syria 

1. Surnamed Balas, a person of low onpn, 
pretended to be the son of Antiochus IV 
Epiplianes, and reigned m Sjria BC 150-146 
He defeated and slew in battle Demetrius 1 
Soter, but was afterwards defeated and de 
throned bj Demetrius H ^Iicator (Polyb xmn 
14, Just XXV , Joseph Ant \iii 2) Sur 
named Zebina or Zabinas (i e the slavcjf son of 
a merchant, was set up bj Ptolemy Ph} scon as 
a pretender to the thione of SjTia, shortly after 


51 

ih< retnni of Dometnus II Nicator from Ins 
cxptn itv among the Partlmins, n c 128 He 
(left ited Demetrius in 125, but was afterwards 
defeated bv Antioclius Grj-pus, bj whom lie 



\lcxantlcr Rains Rlnpof ‘IjTia n C IvO U** 

Ov/r head of king ri npli Bt xiullng on beak of galley , 
date lul = II c 10 


n ns [nit to dentil, 122 (Just x^xn 1, Josepli 
lilt xm 0 ) 

V Literary 

1 Of Aegae, a peripatetic philosopher at 
Romo in tlio first century after Christ, nns tutor 
to tho einperoi Nero (Suet Tib 57) — 2 The 
Actohan, of Pleuron in Aetolia, a Greek poet, 
liitd m tlie reign of Plolemaeus Philndelphus 
(r c 287-247), at Alexandria, uhore he ivas 
reckoned one of the seien tragic poets who 
constituted the tragic pleiad Ho also wrote 
other poems besides tragedies His fragments 
are collected by Capellmann, Alexandn Aefoli 
Fragmcnta, Bonn, 1829 — 3 Of Aphrodisias, in 
Cana, the most celebrated of the commentators 
on Aristotle, and hence called ExegeteB, lived 
about AD 200 About half Ins voluminous 
works were edited and translated into Latin at 
the rev iv al of literature , there are a few more 
extant in the onginal Greek, which hav o nev er 
been printed, and an Vrabio v ersion is preserv ed 
of Bcveral others His most important treatise 
is entitled He Fato, an inquiry into the opinions 
of Aristotle on the subject of Fate and Free- 
will edited by Orelli, Zurich, 1824, Gsener, 
Berlin, 1859—^ Cornelius, surnamed Poly- 
histor, a Greek writer, was made prisoner 
dunng tlie war of Sulla m Greece (b c 87-84), 
and sold as a Slav e to Cornelius Lentulns, who 
took him to Borne, made him the teacher of 
Ins children, and subsequently restored him to 
freedom The surname of Polyhistor w as giv en 
to him on account of his prodigious learning 
He IS said to have written a vast number of 
works, all of which have perished the most 
important of them was one in 42 books, con- 
taining historical and geographical accounts of 
nearly all countnes of tlie ancient v orld Some 
fragments are collected by C Jluller, Frag 
Bast Grace 1849 — 5 Surnamed Lychnus, of 
Ephesus, a Greek rhetorician and poet, lived 
about B c 89 A few fragments of his geo- 
graphical and astronomical poems are extant 
(Strab p 642 , Cio Att ii 20, 22 ) See C 
UiiWer, Frag Bist Grace— 6 Of Myndns, in 
Cana, a Greek w ritei on zoology, of uncertain 
date — 7 Numenius, a Greek rhetorician, who 
lived in the second century of the Christian 
aera Two vv orks are a=onbed to lum, one Le 
Ftguris Sententiariim et ElocuUoms, from 
which iquila Eomanus took his materials for 
ins work on the same subject, and the other 
On Shon speeches , which was written by a 
later grammarian of the name of Alexander 
Edited in Walz’s Bhetores Gracci, vol van , 
Spengel, 1856 —8 The Paphlagoman, a cele- 
brated impostor, who flourished about the begin- 
ning of the second century after Christ, of whom 
Lucian has giv en an amusing account, chiefly of 
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•theTanottscontnvancesbywhichheestabJiAed which was joined to the city by an artificial 
and mamtained the credit of an oracl^ which dyke, called Heptastaaimn, which fonnetl, with 
he pretended to be the reappearance of Aecle the island, the two harbours of the city, that on 
pios in the form of a serpent The inflnenee the NE of the dyke being named the Great 
he attained over the populace seems incredible, HaTbont (now the 2>’eit> Port), that on the S\V 
mdeed, the narrative of Lucian wouldaj^arto Ennoetus {iBvairrof, the Old Port) These 
be a mere romance, were it not confirmed by harbours eommunicated with each other by two 
some medals of Anloninos and M Anrebns channels tnt through the Heptastadium, one at 
(Lucian, Afear)— 9 Sumamed Felopltltoa, a each end of it, and there was a canal from the 
Greek rhetorician of beleueia in Chlicia, was Eanostus to the Lake Blareotis The city was 
appointed Greek secretary to M Antonmna, built on a tegular plan , and was intersected by 
about A p 175 At Athens he conquered the two prmcipal streets, above JOO feet wide, the 
celebrated rhetonciaa Herodea Atticns, m a one eitcndmgSO stad afrom E toW.theother 
rhetorical contest All persona, however did aeiosa this from the sea towards the lake, to the 
not admit his abilities , for a Connlhian eaid length of 10 stadia The city was divided into 
that he bad found m Alexander ' the clay three regions the Bwcheium, which was the 
but not Plato ’ This aaying gave naa Royal, or Greek, region at the eastern end, the 
to the Bumame of Pelonlaton (Pbilostr Vtt Jews’ quarter at the NE angle, and the 
Soph iuS)--10 Philalethet, an ancientGreek Rhacotis or Egyptian quarter on the west, 
physician, lived probably towards the end of beyond which, and ontside of the city, was the 
the first century b c and aucceeded Zeniia as Necropolis or cemetery A great lighthouse 
head of a celebrated Herophilesn school of was built on the I of Pharos m the reign of 
medicme, established in Phrygia between l^ui- Ptolemy Philsdelphns (b c 283) Under the 
dicea and Cernia (Strab p 680 , Galen tUDiff care of the Ptolemies as the capital o! a great 
Pjih JT A roL Till p 727, 746) —11 Of Tralles hngdom and of the most fertile conntiy on the 
in Lydia, one of the most emment of the ancient earth, and eomnandmg by its position all the 

f ihysieuns, lived m the 6th century alter Christ commerce of Europe with the East, Alexandria 
Agathias, Slit v p U9), and is the author of soon became the most wealthy and splendid 
two extant Greek works —1 Z-tbrt puodeetm city of the known world Greeks, Jews, and 
i« Re Afediea , 2 De Xurntmcu (Poscbisann other loreisneTs flocksd to it , and its populv 
Vienna, 187Si tion probaUy amounted to three quarters of a 



Alexaalria, oltener -la, rarely ('AAerdr 
Sptia 'AAtfeeJfiBi't, Alexandrinus), thenameof 
several cities founded by, or m memory of Alex 
aader the Great— 1 (Alixandna, Arab Man-' 
dma), the capital of Egypt under the Ptolesue^ I 
Ordered by Alexander (who hmaelf traced the I 
ground plan) to be founded in. b c 832. ^trab I 
p. 791 , Aman, in 1 • Curt, iv 8 ; Amm. Slarc. i 
40, plm T 10, Polyb xxm. 14. Caes. I 
£ (7 m. 112.) It was built on the narrow | 
neck of land between the Lake Afareotia and 
the Mediterranean, opposite to the I of Pharos, i 


I mfltion (m Diod Sic ivu 52 the free citizens 
I alone are reckoned at 800 000, b c 68) Under 
I the empire the food of the populations of Rome 
and Constantinople depended largely on the 
deqwich of the com ships from Alexandna 
Its fame was greatly increased thxoogh the 
.(eondation, by the first two Ptolemies, ol the 
Unsenia, an establishment m which men de- 
▼0^ to hteratore were maintained at the 
public cost, and of the labtaty, which contained 
OT 000 distinct works, and 400,000 Tolnmes, n^ 
the increase of which made it neeessaiy to 
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CstaUish mother hbnire m the Scraptmin 
(Temple of Scrapie), iiliich reached to 42,b00 
vohimes, hut which « is deetroe ed by the biehop 
Theophilus, at the time of the general o\ erthron 
of the heathen templee luider Theodosius (a ii 
SS9) Tlie Great Libmrj fcuflered see e rely by 
fire when Julius Caesar lias besieged in Alex- 
andria, and lias finally destroied by Amrou, the 
lieutenant of the Caliph Omar, in a d 031 
These institutions made -Vlexandna the chnf 
centre of literary actiiity '\Mien Egypt be 
c,ime a Roiniiu proiinco f-VEc-iiTLSl,' Alc\ 
andna 11 us made the residence of the Praefectiis 
Its goiemment was peculiar and re 
tmned specially in the hands of the emperor, 
perhaps on ing to the importance of the sending 
or delaying the corn supply The emperor 
appointed the chief ofliciiU, called Jttrtihcus 
Alexaiiilrtae, 'nho acted as procurator, exerci 
sing, without any municipal senate, jurisdiction 

01 cr the citv as apart from the Egyptian country 
districts Tile Jer ish jiopnlation had a council 
and oniBt ipxv^ of their omi, competent to deal 
with purely Jewish disputes, but in causes | 
aflectmg otlier nationalities the sole authority 
nils the jitrtdtcus Other subordinate ofiicers 
belonging to the city were the iiriyp-n'it, who 
managed the markets and commerce, the town 
clerk called iirauvrifiaToypaipos, and the wKrt 
pivhs crparriy6s, or praejectus iitjihtm for the 
police In matters bey ond municipal concern 
the Praefectus Aegypti was supreme It re 
tamed its comraeroiiii and literary importance, 
and became also a chief seat of Christianity and 
theological learning Among' the rums of the 
ancient site are the remams of the cisterns by 
which the whole city was supplied with water, 
house by house , the two obelisks (a ulg Cleo 
pairti’s 2\eedles), which adorned the gateway of 
the roy al palace, and, outside the walls, to the 
S , the column of Diocletian (wulg Pompei/s 
Pillar) The modern city stands on the dyke 
uniting the island of Pharos to the mainland — 

2 A Troas, also Troas simply {’A ij Tpaar 
Hsl.istamhoul, i e the Old Oitij), on the sea 
coast SW of Troy , w as enlarged by Antigonus, 
hence called Antigonia, but afterwards it re 
Burned its first name It flourished greatly, 
both under the Greeks and the Romans , it 
was made a colonia (Phn v § 124, Strab 
p JOS) It 18 ecen said that both Julius 
Caesar and Constantine thought of establishing 
the seat of empire in it (cf Suet Caes 79 , Hor 
Od 111 8 37, Zosim ii 80)— 3 A, ad Issum 
('A Kara l<xa6v Is! enderoon, Scanderoun, 
Alexandrette), a seaport at the entrance of 
Syria, a little S of Issue, on the coast road 
between that place and Ehossus It possibly 
occupied the site of Slynandus (Xen An i 4), 
and received its name in Alexander’s honour 
—4 In SuBiana, aft Antiochia, aft Charax 
Spasini {Xdpa^ Hacrlyov or Siracr ), at the mouth 
of the Tigris, built by Alexander , destroyed by 
a flood , restored by Antiochus Epiphanes 
birthplace of Dionysius Periegetes and ^Isi 
dorus Characenus — 5 A Anae (’A v iv 'Apiots 
Serai), founded by Alexander on the nver 
Anus, m the Persian pro\ ince of Ana, a \ ery 
flounshing city, on the great caravan road to j 
India — 6 A Arachosiae or Alexandropolis 
{Kandahai ?), on the ri\ er Arachotus, was pro 1 
bably not founded till after the time of Alex- 
ander — ^7. A Bactnana(’A Kara BaKrpa prob 
Klwolooni, Eu ), E of Baotra (Balkh) — -8. A 
ad Caucasum, or apnd Paropamisidas (’A iv 
liapoTrafiKTioais), at the foot of 'll Paropamisus 
{Sindoo Koosh), probably near Cabul — 9 A. 
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Ultima or Alexandrescata (’a p laxarp Ko- 
I ! and ">), m .Sogdiana, on the Jaxartes, a htt’o 
lE of Cvropohs, marked the furthest pomt 
. leached by Alexanderm his&cithiancxpedition 
(Aman, An n 1,8, Curt mi C) 

I Alexanor (perhaps an old surname of Ascle 
pins), son of Jlachaon and grandson of Ascle 
plus, to whom he is said to haie built the 
temple of Titane, near Sicion fPau-, ii 11, 0 ) 
Alexiares, brother of Anicetus, son of Hera 
cles and Hebe Both these sons were probably 
imagined out of suniames of Heracles similar 
in racanmg to oAcJlsoicor 
Alexinus (’AAe^oosj, of Ehs.a philo=^opher of 
the Dialectic or Megarian school, and ndisciplo 
of Eubuhdes, hied about the beginning of the 
Srd century n c From Cic Acad ii 24, 75, 
he seems to hate dealt in soiihistical puzzles 
He died from being wounded be a reed wlule 
swimming m the Alpheus (Diog Laert u 
109) 

Alexis C'AAt|iy),a comic poet, born at Thuni 
m Italy, and an Athenian citizen He was the 
uncle and instructor of Jlenandci, was born 
about n c 891, and Incd to the age of lOO He 
was the cluef poet of the Middle Comedy, and 
wTote 245 plays, of which we ha\e fragments 
from 140, but not of sufficient length to criticise 
He hied on into the period of the XVw Comedy , 
but the fragments of his works show the politi- 
cal allusions, and also mythological subjects, 
which do not belong to the Xpw Comedy (Poet 
Comic Praq ed Jleineke, 1847) 

Alfenus Varus [Vaeus ] 

Algjdus Mens, a range of mountams m Ijo- 
tium, extending S from Praeneste to 31 Alba- 
nus, cold, but coi ered w ith w ood, and containmg 
good pasturage The two kinds of oak, decidu 
ous and evergreen (qiiercus et tlices, Hor Od 
' III 23, 10, 11 4, DO), may still be seen on its 
slopes It was an ancient seat of the worship 
' of Diana From it the Aequi usually made 
their incursions into the Roman territory A 
small town, Algidus, on its slopes is men- 
tioned in btrabo, p 237 
Alienus Caeclna [Caecixa ] 

Alunentus, L Cmcius, a celebrated Roman 
annalist, was praetor m Sicily , n c 209, and 
wrote his Annales, which contained an account 
of Rome to the second Punic w ar He w as for 
some time a prisoner in Hannibal’s army 
Hence when Livy appeals to his writings for 
matters connected with the second Pumc w ar 
(as regards the route of Hanmbal, Lii xxi 88), 
the statements are entitled to more respect tlian 
they sometimes receive 

Alinda (tb ’’AXivSa ’AXivSeilj), a fortress 
and small town, SE of Stratonice, where Ada, 
Queen of Cana, fixed her residence, when 
she was driven out of Halicarnassus (b c. 
340) 

Aliphera {’AA'apeipa, ’A\!<pqpa, 'AAopeipaTos, 
’AAnpppeus nr A^erotntea, Eu ), a fortified town 
in Arcadia, situated on a mountain on the 
borders of Ehs, S. of the Alpheus, =aid to have 
been founded by the hero Ahpherus, =011 of Ly- 
caon (Pans vm 20) 

Alipherus [Aeipheb a ] 

Aliso (Elsen), a strong fortress built by 
Drusus B c 11, at the confluence of the Lnppia 
(Lrppe) and the Ehso (Alme) (Dio Cass liv 33 ; 
Tac Ann 11 7) 

AliBontia (Alsitz), a nver flowmg mto the 
3 I 0 ella (Mosel) 

Allectns, the chief officer of Carausius m 
Britain, whom he murdered in A n 293 He 
then assumed the imperial title himself, bat 



ALLIA ALOPE 

1 290 by tbe Btneral of name («»/, ‘other ’and ‘dwelling ’) ccf' 

. tect they woold Eeeoi to have been at one time 
I a ronng tribe Tliey were conquered in b c 
y 121 by <} Fabnss SIixiiwn AUobrogicus, and 
made snbiecta of Rome, lut tliey bore the yoke 
onirillingly and were always disposed to rebel 
Imn Inac ti3 their ambassadors first intrigued 
with Catibne and then dinjlged the conspiracy 
(Sail Cat « Cic Cat m 5) 

I Aims (Al/iione), a small river rises near 
Bovillae, and flows into the Tiber S of Rome, 
half a mile from the walls on the Ostian road 
m which the statues of Cybele were washed 
annually IZhe't Ant s v Megalesta ) 

AlmopeJ ( AX/iiir»j) a people in Jlacedonia, 
nnin76n?flowaint,otbeYibeT crossing the Via inhabiting the district Abnopia between Eor 
Salaria about 11 miles from Rome It is I daea and Pelagonia. 

memorable for the defeat of the Romans by the ' Aloeus (AAutvt) 1 Son of Helior, and 
Oauls on Its banks July IGth, b c 890, which . brother of Aretes He was King of Asopia 
day die* Allienm, was hence marked as an iPaus ii 41) — 2 Son of Poseidon and Canace, 
unlucky day in the Roman calendar (lav ti ' mamed Iphimedia the dauehler of Triops 
1, 28, Tac Eitt 11 91 Verg Atn vii 717) Hia wifewas beloved by Poseidon, by whomshe 
There is eome dispute about its identificatioD [ had two eons Otus and Ephialtes, who are 
but It seems probable that it is the stream now nsually called the itoidae from their reputed 
known as Stole del CaaaU which crosses the . father Aloeus In Horn U v 885 they a"' 



road at Tonte di Tapa 
brook hut runs in a deep hollow 
A AlUeaui I A fnend of Cieero, was the 
legate of Q Cicero in Asia B c CO praetor 


.ery small | genome sons of Aloeus — in Od zi 805, Ap 
I Rli I 481 Or ilet n IIC of Poseidon They 
were renowned for their estraordinary strength 
and daring spirit IVhen they were 9 i 


497 and governor of Sicilv on behalf of Caesar old each of tbeir bodies measured 9 cubits in 
m 48 and 47 (Cic Q f 1 ^ 1 dff i 15 Fam 1 breadth and 27^ in he_i_ght At this earl^ sge, 


XIII 78) —2 A legate of Dolabella bv 
trsa sent into Egypt in 48 <Gi« Phil zi II) 
AlU&e or more conectly AUfae (Alifanns 
AlU/e) a to rn of Sammnm on the Valturnns 
IS a fertile country ft was celebrated for the 
isanafacture of its Urge drinking cupe {Alt/ann 
sc roctila, Hot Snf u 9 80) 

AllehrBgei (Nom Smg All*broi ’AXX4 
fffe-rtSt 'AXAddoi-j-et). a ^werfnl 

people of Oaul dwelling between the Rhodanne 
IRlione) and the Isara (hire) In the tune of 
flnhos Caesar then temtoiy extended as tar as 
that corner of L. Lemannas where Geneva 
stands At that point they were bounded on 
the east by the Kantoates, south of whom came 
the Centrones, and nest forimog the eouthem 
border ol the AUobroges fi e immediately 
acioss the Isere), the Graioceli and the Voconlii 
To the west they were bonnded by (he Rhone 
as far as Lyons, and the same river formed 
their Doithcrn boundary up to the Lake of 
Geneva Kence their territory at that time 
comprised the NW comet of Savoy and part 
of the department of Isere, with the southern 
comer of Drums Their chief city was Vienna 
(Vienne) on the Rhone (Caes iT G > C and 
to , Strab p 19») Bat there is good reason 
to enpposa that their terntory was not the same 
two centuries eather (as modern writer* seem 
generally to assume) There can be no doubt 
that the country which both Polybius and Invy 
call ‘ the Island,’ was precisely the eonritry 
of the AUobroges in Caesar a time bntinPoly 
bins, HI 49 50, the ’AAXdjSpiy'f are obviously 
nof the people of tbe ' Island,’ but dwelt lu the 
country through which Hannibal was next to 
piss they furnished guides at first and after 
wards attacked him on his march It la pro- 
bable itiat they then dwelt south of the Isere, 
perhaps near Gap, and at a late time (before 
B C 121) moved northwards and occnpi^ the 
* Island ’ Livy (izl 31) though he ears cor 
rectly, speaking of the Island, ‘ incolimt prope 
AUobroges 'yet seems to confuse them- ■’ " 


attempted to pile Osse npon Olympus, and 
Pelion upon Ossa They would have accom 
pliabed their object, says Homer, had they been 
allowed to grow np to the ago of manhood, 
but Apolb destrewed them before their beards 
began to appear (Oil zx 808 aeq ) They also 
pot tbe cod Ares in chains and kept bun im 
pneoned for 18 months Ephialtes is said to 
have eonght the love of Hera and Otus of 
Artemia (orbotb of Artemis) therefore Artemis 
passed between them la the form of a hind at 
which they hnrled spears and slew one another 
(Bind Fi/tU IT 80, Apollod 1 482) In Hades 
they were bound to a pillar by serpents end 
plagued by the cries of an owl [iroi, however 
means ‘atnek-owl’) (Hyg Fob 29, cf Yerg 
Aen TI 582) The Thracian legend is totally 
different They are heroes who founded Ascra 
on Helicon and instituted the worship of the 
Muses. Their graves were honoured at Anth 
edon (Pans, iz 52, Diod t 51) They were 
worshipped a’so in Haxos (C / G lx 2420) 
The conclusion should be that they were ongi 
nally for the Thracians deities representmg the 
increase and produce of tbe earth, and presid 
ii »5 over agiicuUural work under this new 
the names are connected with aXw-) and with 
w8c«, f^dKKofiai as describing the work of the 
wine press These earth deities were then 
imagined by the Greeks as in conflict with the 
goda of 01yi»i>ua. 

Aloidae [Aloeis) 

Alonta CAXdiTa Terek), a nver of Sarraatia 
Asiatica ffowinginto the Caspian (Ptol t 9 12 ) 

Alope (’AXBwij), daughter of Cercyon, became 
by Poseidon tbe mother of lltPPOTnois She 
was put to death by her father, but her bodv 
waa changed by Posei Ion info a well which 
bore the same name (Hyg Fab 187, Pans x 
B, Anstoph Av 639) 

Alfip* ) AX6inj ’AXoweit, ’AXowiti;!) 1 V 
town in the Opuntmn Locris, opposite Euboea 
^hne. u 2^, Btrab p 42f)--2 A towi 


^en dwellers in the Wand as desenb^ Hithurtia in Iheswly (ff 11 ' 682. Btrab p 427, 

Polybius. If the Celtic etymology of their, ***• ' • i ■ 



ALOPECE 

AlopBCC (*AXa':rEKij irncl *A\a’7rfjccf ; *AA6?Trf- 
nevs), n deinuB of Attica, of the tribe Aiitiochis, 
11 stadia E. of Athens, on tlic liill Aneliesmns. 

Alopecoitnesus (’AAa'reKficE'ntroy : ‘AAwn'fKoi*- 
^^JO■lO|: .-lA'j-f ?), a town in the Thracian Cher- 
Eonesns, founded by the Aeoiians (Dem. ile 
Cor. p. UuO. § 02 ; Liv. xxri. 1C). 

Alorus, a fount of llacedonia, west of 
Methone. in tlic Tlicnnnic Gulf, birthplace of 
Ptoleinacus Alorites (Strab. p. USO). 

' .^pentts ('AAmjt'dr, *A\~tjvoC}^ a totm of the 
Epicnemidii Locri at tlic entrance of the pass 
of Tliennopylae (Hdt. vii. 17C, 210). 

^ Alpes (al "AAreis, t) "'AAris, ri ’AAirfird 
opt), ra^AAreia v^; probably from the Celtic 
Alb or .-Ifp, ‘ a height '), the mountains forming 
the boundary of northern Italy, are a part of 
the great mountain-chain which o.xtends from 
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ALPES 

Simplon to the St. Gothard. — C. AxrE.s B}ut.- 
TlC-vn, the Ithaclian Alps, from the St 
Gothard to the Orteler and the pass of the 
S^elrio. [Cf. AniTi..t lloxs.l — 7. .Alpf.s Tjintxx- 
TiXAE, tho mountains of sonthem Tyrol, in 
which the Athesis i.-Uligc) rises, with tho pass 
of the Brenner.— 8. Ai.rr.s Nonrc.vE, whence 
the Drave rises (Plin. iii. ^ 189), the Koric 
^ii2)Sf XE. of the Tricloiitinc AJps, comprising 
tno mountains in the neighbourhood of Sal^ 
burg, with mijies worked by the Romans foi 
iron. — 9. ALrEs Carxicae, the Carnic 
E- of the Tridentino, and S. of the Xoric, to 
Mount Terglu. From these mountains flows 
the Save (Plin. 10. Alpes Juliae, the 

Julian Alps, from Mount Terglu to tho com- 
mencement of the Illyrian or Dalmatian moun- 
tains fTac. Hist. iii. H), which are known bv the 


the Gulf of Genoa to tho Adriatic near Triosto, i name of the Alpes Dalmaticae, further north 
but on the west the line of demarcation between . by tlic name of the Alpes Pannonicae. Tiie 
the Alps and the Apennines, running southwards, ; Alpes Juliae were so called because Julius 
is not very distinct, while on the cast the spurs j Caesar or Augustus constructed roads across 
from the Cornice .iUps, separating tho valleys - — 

of the Save and Drave from tho Adriatic, 
pass into the Illjurian mountains, and so east- 
ward to tlie Balkans. Of the Alps proper tlio 
Greeks had very little Imowledge, and included 
them under the general name of the Rhipaean 


them : they are also called iUpes Fenetae. 
(Aiiim. Marc. xxxi. ICb We have some men- 
tion of the industries and produce of the Alps, 
which tlien, as now, consi.sted of pine wood, 
resin, honey, was and cheese, with but little 
corn (Strab. p. 20G) ; and of alpine animals, 


mountains. The appear in Lycopliron {AJex. / t))e chamois irjjpicapra), the ibex, the marmot, 

ft*; !5nA<!rfrT. The RnmftriQ ’ firKf. nlifninn/l I wLifn Lrir^o ,.U.' C oi * 


ISCl) as 2a\7rza. The Romans first obtained 
some knowledge of them by their conquest of 
Cisalpine Gaul and by Hannibal's passage 
across thorn : this Irnowledge was gradually 
extended bv their various wars with the inliabi- 


white hares and ptarmigan (Plin. viii. § 214, 
X. § 18G, Varr. Itli. iii. 12). 

Principal Passes of the Alps. 

It will be useful to enumerate the passes 
tants of the mountains, who were not finally ! used by the Boman.s, and, no doubt, communi- 
subdued till the reign of Augustus. In the cated to them by tlie natives of the various 
time of the emperors the different parts of the I districts as the Vusfcsf routes; for we can 
Alps were distinguished by the following names, I hardly doubt that there were other mountain 
most of which are still retained. We enume- . paths traversed, though less frequently, by the 
rate them in order from W. to E. 1. Alpes natives themselves. The Roman roads, or bridle 
M-uiixntAE, the Maritime or Ligurian A(ps, tracks, over the Alps were as follows, reckoning 
from Genua {Genoa], where the Apennines from the western sea coast :—l. Per .^fpcslTan- 
begin, run W. as far as the river Varus ( Var) and timas, corresponding to the Comice Road, from 
H. Cema(/n Caj7/o/e), and thenN.toM. Vesulus the Var to Genoa, which was opened in the 
(Monte Tiso). (Plin. H. N. iii. § 117; Strab. 
p. 201 ; Mel. ii. 4.) — 2. Alpes Cottiae or Cot- 
TiAXAE, the Coftian Alps (so called from a king 
Cottius in the time of Augustus), from Monte 
Yiso to Mont Cenis, contained SI. Matrona, 
afterwards called M. Janus or Jonua (Moiit 
GenH'rc), across which Cottius constructed a 
road, which became the chief means of commu- 
nication between Italy and Gaul. — 3. Alpes 
Giiaiae, also Saltiis Grams (the Romans fanci- 
fully connected the name with the legendaiy 
passage of Hercules, but it is probably Celtic, 
and has nothing to do with Greece) and Mons 
Grains (Tac. Hist. iv. 68), the Graian Alps, 
from Mont Cenis to the Little St. Bernard 
inclusive, contained the Jugum Cremonis (Liv. 
xxi. 88) (le Cramont) and the Centronicae 
Alpes, apparently the little St. Bernard and the 
surrounding mountains. — 4. Alpes Penninae, 
the Pennine Alps, from the Great St. Bernard 
to the Simplon inclusive, the highest portion of 
the chain, including Mont Blanc, and Monte 
Rosa. The Great St. Bernard was called M. , 

Penninus, and on its summit the inhabitants 
worshipped a deity, whom the Romans called 
Jupiter Penninus. The name is probably de- j 
rived from the Celtic pen, ‘ a height.*^ Livy i 
(xxi, 88) expresslj* rejects the absurd derivation 
from Poeni, which was based on the idea that . 

Hannibal had gone round to Martigny in the ! 
upper Rhone valle}’. — 5. Alpes Lepoxtiokuii 
or Lepoxtl^e, the Lepontian or Helvetian 

- - - -. iif_ TT 


time of Augustus as a regular road, the Ligu- 
rians being entirely subdued. Turbia was re- 
garded as the summit of the pass : thence it 
passed rather nortli of Nice. — 2. It is probable 
that the modern Col de VArgentUre, from 
Cuneo by the valley of the Stura to Barcelo- 
nette, by the valley of the Ubayeand so to Gap, 
was used by the Romans (see Freshfield, Alp. 
Join'n. xi. 282 ; Desjardins, Geogr. de la Gaulo 
Pom. i. 9G). If so, this pass led from Pollentia 
to Vapincum, and was, no doubt, like the fol- 
lowing, described per Alpes Goitias . — 3. Per 
Alpes Cottias, i.e. the pass of Mont Genevre 
from Augusta Taurinorura (Turin) toBrigaiitio 
(Brianqon). It thence at first followed the 
Durance to 0//or<7e5 in the Caturiges : whence 
those who were bound for the Southern Pro- 
vincia (Nimes, Orange, Ax.) continued by the 
Durance ; those who went northwards to Va- 
lence, Vienne, Ac., crossed the Col Bayard by 
Gap, dovTi the valley of the Drac, into the 
valley of the Isere. This in all probability was 
the route of Hannibal (see Freslifield, l.c., wlio, 
liowever, makes Hannibal reach Italy by the 
Col de TArgenti'ere mentioned above). Pompey 
probably shortened the route by taking the Col 
de Lauteret from Briangon after he had crossed 
the Genevre. This Col is higher than the 
Genevre itself but a much more direct route to 
Grenoble, and after the time of Pompey it be- 
came a recognised Roman road. — 4. North of 
the Genevre is the pass of Jiro?z^ Cenis, which 


Alps, occupied by the Celtic Lepontii, from the 1 also belongs to the Alpes Cottiae. There is 
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kttia doubt that over this, or rather orer the 
Petti Mcmt Cenie, from Su»a {Segueio) was a 
route used by the Homans here probably 
CaesarpassedloQaUiaUUenorJB G » 10) The 

pass descends by the valley of the Are, through 
the temlory of the Cestrtmes into the vaBey 4>{ 
the Isere — 5 Per Alpet Grata* this »a the 
pass of the ijittfe St Htmard, from the plarn 
of the Fo at Ivrea, through the defiles of the 
valley of Aosta, then from Aosta (AujwfrtProe- 
foria), S Didier {Arehrtgium) over the pass to 
B St llannce (Jtrrjiuf rum), and by the Talley 
of the IsSre, directly to Vienna or northwards to 
Genera It will be found impossible to make I 
the route by the valley of Aosta agree with 
Polybius's account of Hannibal s route 6 Per , 
AlpetPennina* the Great St Bernard, trom 
Jlarligny (Oetoduru*) to Aosta (Tan. Bi»t i , 
61 IT 03, cf Lit xii 38) 1 Per Jfpet' 

Rhaettca*, trom Brigantia on L Constance to . 
Jlediolannm (IfiZan) This pas->age had two al I 
tematire rentes a, most direct, by Cana (Coire) 
over the Jufter pass as far as Bivium (Btnio), i 
thence over Gie Septimer to Casaccta and 
Clavenna {ChtaieHna]^ 6, branching off at 
Brno by the remainder of the Jaber pass to 
Silvaplana, and then by the Ifaloja to Cbia- 
venna, rejoiningtheSeptuoer route at Casaccia. 
Both routes pass by fiimetio (Tinzen) on the 
Swiss side Hither will suit the descnplton in 
CUod Bell Get 93O-360— 8 Also per Alp 
Bhatt , from Bnga&tia to Tridentom, sbnkmg 
off from the preceding at Clonia iFeldktrck), 
and passing by the upper Inn and Ueraa to 
Baiuianum (Boiten) —9 A divergence from the 
preening by the Putter Thai and Lienr, to 
reacbAqudeia. [Possiblyalse a direct road from 
Sebatnm (Brunnecken) to iJcff«no)— 10 Per 
Alpet Tndenttna* from Verona to Trulentom, 
thence up the valley of the Athesis, and over 
the Brenner, and so to Angnsta Vudehcorom 
{Augtburg)—ll Per Alpt* Camteat, from 
AquileiatnzoBgh Jnliiun Canuenm (Zust>o).by 
the pass of Sta Croceaud the valley of the Qad 
into the valley of the Draxe, near Agoontum 
(Ltent) —12 Shghtly east of the prece^ng 
(from which it diverged near Oemona), more 
directly to Villa ad Aquas (TtUaeh), by the low 
pass of Tarcu (the lowest lo the chain of the 
Alps) —13 PerAfpes •/uZiua, through the vaDey 
of the SontiQs (Zsonzo), by the Preltl pass to 
% lUa ad Aquas — 14 Alsoper Alp /ulMU,froiii 
Aquileia bv the valley of the Wtpvath over the 
pass of Lmtsch to Etnona (HutOack), and the 
ralley of the Buie The last firewereuitetided , 
as Imes ol conunnnication Irom Aqnileia to 
Bbaetia, 'loncum and Fannoma 
Of these passes Nos 1, 8, 5, 7 were known to 
Polyhms (cited by Strabo, p 209), and Nos 
J, 3, 4, B are mentioned by Vano (^rv ad 
Aen 1 IS), who vechons five passes, probably 
because he considers the Col de Lauteret passed 
by Pompey as a separata one HebruigsHas- 
drnbal over the Cems The cotomniucalion 
with the Central Alps was by No 6 to the 
Rhone valley, and thence by Vmscus (Ferep) 
and Mmnodunom {Afoudon) to Arenticum; 
brNo 7 to Bngintia, thence by the west* 
road through Tindoniasa {Winduch) to Sa 
dncnni (Soiotkurn) and Aventicnm 
Alpheaus Varus [Vases ] 

^phestboea (’AXififei^oia) 1 Statbec of 
Adonis [Apovis j— 2 Daught^of Fhegeas,w1io 
married Alctnaeon. rALcii-iEOV}— 3 BaaghtCT: 
pias and wife of Pehas (Theocr »ia 45) 

toe anthoT of aWt 12 epigrams in the Gxedk ' 


ALTHEMENES 

Anthology, was probably n contemporary of the 
emperor Augustus [Anth Pal ) 

^phloB (Ahiptds Por ’A\p<it Alfeo, 
Bc^eo, Byfo, Rufea), the chief nver of 
Peloponnesus* nses at Phylace m Arcadia, 
sbovtiy afterwards sinks under ground, appears 
again Bear Asea, and then mmgles its waters 
with those of the Enrutas. After flowing 20 
stadia, too two nvers disappear under ground 
theAIpheasagain rises at Pegae m Arcadia, and 
increased by many sfilnents, among them the 
Iddon eni the Erymanthus, flows NW 
through Arcadia and EIis, not far from 
Olympia^ and faJls mto the Ionian sea (Paul 
vii 54, Strah pp. 275, 313) The suhterra- 
neon descent of the river, which is confirmed 
by modetn travellers, gave nse to the stones 
about the nver god Alphens and Artemis 
Alpbeiaea, or the nymph Aiethusa a that 
toe nver god Alphens loved Artemis and she 
cscap^ bun by the strange disguise of smear 
mg her face and toe faces of hw nymphs with 
mod (Pans vi 237 b that Artemis fled from 
huo to Ortygia (Pmd- Rem i andSchol) c 
the later poeticised legends, where mstead of 
Artemis we have a nymph Aretbusa pursued by 
Alpbeus both changed to streams passing nndar 
' the sea and at Ust united m Ortygia (jf’aus t 
7 3, 0» fifet V 753, with the intenention of 
Artemis, Verg Aen lu 694, 8tat Sile > 2, 
208, Theb I 271 iv 389) The actual sequence 
appears to be that the Artemis of Ehs and 
Arc^a was a deity of fountains and streams 
who was or united in worship, with 

Alpbeus, and was called Artemis Alpheisea or 
voraiJa. This worship was transferred to 
Ortygia by some of the family of the lamidas 
at Olynpia who joined m the Conntluan settle- 
meat and established a temple of Artemis 
' and al>o named a s^ing in Ortygia 

_j spring Aretbusa in Ehs It is easy 

tottsderstand howlaterorthodozyfousd it neces- 
sary to substiiuto Aretbusa lor Artemis in the 
legend of the passage under the sea (Find 
of T, Hern. i. . Diod. v 3 , Strab p 2T0 ) Strabo 
mentions toe story of the saucer thrown into the 
fountain at Olympia and coming op in Ortygia 
with toe sacrificial stains upon it for, when 
the nymph, pursued by Alphens, wss changed 
by Artemis mto the fountain of Arethuss in the 
island of Ortypa at Byraense, the god continued 
to pursue her under the sea, and attempted to 
mingle his stresis with the fonotam at Ortygia. 
Alphlus Avltus [AviTtB ) 

Alpinus [See under BmaevLUS ] 

Alsa, a sniaD nver of \enetia, which flows 
into the Adriatic a little west of Aqmleia The 
younger Gonstontme fell here, a n 840 

AJsIum (Alsiensis Palo), one of the most 
ancient Etruscan towns on the coast near 
Caere, aad a Roman colony alter the 1st Pnmc 
war In its neighbourhood Pompe) had a 
coTOlry-seat (xtlla Alnentt*) 

Althaea (’AA9aia), daughter of the Aetolian 
fcmg Thestius andEurytUemis, married Oenens, 
fang of Calydon, by whom she ^eame toe 
mother of several children [See Mei.eageb. 1 
Althaea the chief town of the Olcades in the 
coiu;t~y of the Oretani m Hisp&nia Tarrac^ 
veiuis 

AlthlmSnes (’AAflunei'iltor ’AA0ai/i(rris),soo 
of Catreua, king of Crete In consequence of 
•w oracle, that Catreus would lose his life by 
one of hM children, Althemenes quitted Crete 
and went to Rhodes. There he unwittingly 
killed hia father, who had come in search of his 
son (Diod. T 59 , Apollod iii 2 ) 



ALTINUM 

Altlnud (Altums ; Altino)^ a inuiucipium 
in tlie land of the Vcnoti in the N. of Italy, 
at the month of tho river Silis and on tlie 
road from Patavium to Aquileia, was a wealthy 
mannfactnring toam, and the chief einporinm 
for all tho goods which were sent from sontheni 
Italy to the countries of the north. Goods 
could ho brought from Ravenna to Altinum 
tlu‘ough the Lagoons and the numerous canals 
of the Po, safe from stonns and pirates. There 
were many beautiful villas around the town. 
(Mart. iv. 25; Slrab. p. 214; Tac. Hist, hi. G.) 

Altis (*AAtis), the sacred grove of Zeus at 
Olympu. 

Aluntlum. or Haluntlum (’AAoui't^op), a town 
on the X. coast of Sicily, on a steep hill, cele- 
brated for its wine. It lay between Tjnidaris 
and Calacta : the town of S. Marco probably 
occupies its site. (Dionys. i. 51 ; Cic. Ferr. iv. 
23 .1.) 

Alus orHalus (''AAoj, "AXor : 'AArer ; nr. Kc- 
falosiy Ru.), a town in Phthiotis in The.ssaly, at 
tho extremity of M. Othrys, built by Athamas. 
(i?. ii, G82; Hdt, vii. 173 ; Striib. p. 432.) 

Alyattes (’AAuaTTi 7 y), king of Lydia, B.c. G17- 
5G0, succeeded his father Sadyattes, and was 
himself Buccccdcd by his son Croesus. He car- 
ried on war with Miletus from 017 to G12, and 
with Gyoxares, king of Media, from 590 to 585 ; 
on eclipse of the sun, wliich happened in 585 
during a battle between Alyattes and Cyaxares, 
led to a peace between them. Alyattes drove 
the CimmcrinuB out of Asia and took Smyrna. 
The tomb of Alyattes, K. of Sardis, near the 
lake Gygaca, which consisted of a large mound 
of earth, with a circumference of nearly a mile, 
raised upon a foundation of great stones, still 
exists. (Hdt. i. 25,73, 93; Strab. p. G27.) 

Alyba (’AAtJ^rj), a town on the S. coast of the 
Euxinc. (17. ii. 857.) 

AlypTus (’AAtVioy), of Alexandria, probably 
lived in the 4th century' of the Christian aera, 
and is the author of a Greek musical treatise 
entitled ‘ Introduction to Music * {u(ray(ay^ 
fiovffiK-}]), printed by Meibomius in Antiqiiae 
Utisicae Auctores Septern^ Amstel. 1G52 ; Script, 
Metrici, ed. Westphal, 18GG. 

Alyzia or Alyzea (’AAuffa, *AAi/fEm: AAu- 
(aios; Ru. in the valley of Kandili)^ a town in 
Acamania near the sea opposite Leucas, with a 
harbour and a temple both sacred to Heracles. 
The temple contained one of the works of Lysip- 
pus representing the labours of Heracles, which 
the Romans carried off. (Thuc. vii. 31 ; Xen. 
Hell. V. 4; Strab. p. 460; Cic. Fam. xvi. 2; 
Plin. iv. 2.) 

Axnadocus (*A^a5oKOj) orMedocus (MijSokos). 
1. King of the Odrysae in Thrace, wdien Xeno- 
phon visited the country in B.c. 400. He and 
Seuthes, who were the most powerful Thracian 
kings, were frequently at variance, but were 
reconciled to each other by Thrasybulus, the 
Athenian commander, in 390, and induced by him 
to become the allies of Athens (Diod. xiii. 105 ; 
Xen. An. vii. 2, Hell. iv. 8).— 2. A ruler in 
Thrace, who, in conjunction with Berisades and 
Cersobleptes, succeeded Cotys in 358. (Dera. 
in Arist. p. G23.) . , 

Amafinius, one of the three ^vriters on Epi- 
curean philosophy who preceded Cicero (the 
other two being Rabirius and Catius Insuber), 
They vrrote simply and in a popular manner, 
especially on the physical theories of Epicurus, 
merely drawing from the Greek sources without 
any original reasoning. (Cic. Acad, i. 2, 6 ; 
Tusc. i. 8, G, ii. 8, 7, iv. 3, C.) 

Amagetobria. [Magetobria.J 
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^ Amalthea (’A/xoAfifm). 1. The nurse of tho 
**}fant Zeus in Crete. According to some tra- 
ditions Amalthea is the goat wlio suckled Zens, 
and who was rewarded by being placed among 
the stars. [^Vega.] According to others, Arnal- 
thea was a nymph, daugliter of Oceauus, Helios, 
Haemonius, or of the Cretan king Melisseus, 
who fed Zeus with the milic of a goat. When 
this goat broke off one of her honis, Amalthea 
filled it with fresh herbs and gave it to Zeus, 
who placed it among the stars. According to 
other accounts Zeus himself broke off one of 
the horns of the goat Amalthea, and gave it to 
the daughters of Melisseus, and endowed it with 
the wonderful power of becoming filled with 
whatever the possessor might wish. This 
story is explanatoiy* of the celebrated horn of 
Amalthea, commonly called the horn of plenty 
or cornucopia, which was used in later times a.s 
thcBj-mbol of plenty in general. (Athen. p. 503; 
Strab. p. 458; Ov. Fast. v. 115, Met. ix. 87.) 
[For the storj' of Amalthea giving the horn of 
plenty to Achclous, and his exchange, see 
Achelous.j In Diod. iii. 08, there is a story 
that Amalthea was beloved by the Libyan Am- 
mon, who gave her a horn-shaped portion of 
land of great fertility. — 2. One of the Sibyls, 
identided with the Cumaean Sibyl, who sold to 
king Tarquiniu.s tho celebrated Sibjdline books 
(Lactant. Hist. i. C, 10), but distinguished from 
her in Tibull. ii. 5, C7. 

Amaltheum or Amalthea, a villa of Atti- 
CU3 on the river Thyamis in Bpirus, was per- 
haps a slirinc of tho nj'mph .fVmalthea, wliich 
Atticus adorned with statues and bas-reliefs, 
and converted into a beautiful summer retreat. 
Cicero, in imitation, constructed a similar re- 
treat on his estate at Arpinum. (Cic. de Legg, 
ii. 3,7; Ait, i. 18.) 

Amantia {*Apavria : Amantlnus, Amantianus, 
or Ainantes, pi, ; Nivitza}^ a Greek town and 
district in IlljTicum; the town, said to have 
been founded by the Abantes of Euboea, lay at 
some distance from the coast, E. of Oricum. 
(Ones. B.C. iii. 12, 40; Cic. Phil. xi. 11.) 

Amanus {& rh *A^au6y: ^Afiap'mjSy 

Amaniensis : Almadagh), a branch of Mt, 
Taurus, which runs from the head of the Gulf 
of Issus NE. to the principal chain, dividing 
Syria from Cilicia and Cappadocia (Strab. pp. 
521,535). There ivere two passes in it ; the one, 
called the Syrian Gates {al Svpiat ■jruAai, S^Tiae 
Portae: Bglan) near the sea; the other, called 
the Amanian Gates {^Apavi^^s or *ApaviKa\ 
TTvAai : Amanicao Pylae, Portae Araani Montis : 
Vemir Kapu, i.e. the Iron Gate)y further to tho 
N. The former pass was on the road from 
Cilicia to Antioch, the latter on that to the dis- 
trict Commagene ; but, on account of its great 
difficulty, the latter pass was larely used, until 
the Romans made a road through it. (Arrian. 
An. ii. 7; Polyb. xii. 17, 19; Strab. p. 67G; Cic. 
Fam. XV. 4.) 

Amardi orllardi (•'A/atp5oi, MapSot)? apower- 
ful, warlike, and predatory tribe who dwelt on 
the S, shore of the Caspian Sea. (Strab. p.^ 

Amardus or Mardus (’'A^uapSor, Mapoos ; 
Kizil Ozien)f a river flowing tlirongh the coun- 
try of the Mardi into the Caspian Sea. 

Amarynceus (*Apapu7/cei5y), a chief of the 
Eleans (//. xxiii. 680), is said bysome VTiters to 
have fought against Troy; but Homer only men- 
tions his son Diores [Amaryncides) as taking 
part in the Trojan war (J7. ii. C22, iv. 517). 

Amaryntlms l^ApdpwQos : ^Au.apvrBios)y a 
town in Euboea 7 stadia from Eretria, to which 
it belonged, with a celebrated temple of Artemis 
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{Strab p 4'I8, Pans, i 31, Lit xmt SSI, who 
was hence called Amari/nthia or AjnnTj/*ia,and ' 
in whose honour there was a festival of this 
name both in Euboea and Attica {SeeDtcf of 
Antiq art -ImaT^nffiia ) 

Amaseaus (.Amaje>io),a nrer in IdtiniD, rises 
m the Vol>cian Diountains flows by Priremmil, 
and after being joined brlhe Ufena (l^nfe), 
which flows from Setia tails into the sea be 
tween Circeii and Terracina, though the greater 
part of its waters are lost in the Poiitme 
marshc', (Verg Aen tii C84 rt. 517 ) 

Ainasia or ^ea {'Kttiotto Auaoioi Ama 
tiah't, the capital of the hings of Pontns was a 
strongly fortified city on both banks of the nret 
Iris. It was the birthplace of ^Iiihndatea the 
Great and of the geographer Strabo It u 
described by Strabo (p 5QI) 

Amasil 1 King of Egypt, bc 573-528 the 
Egyptian Aahmes II] \\ hen the expedition of ( 
Apnes against Cyrene had failed [Apbiks , 
Amasis, whom he had trusted to quell the mu 
tinous troops became their leader and defeated 
his master For siay ears he reigned jeantW with 
Apries andthenpnthioitodeath Althonghthe 
Egyptian party who h ad given bwn the throne 
expected him to withdraw all farour from the 
Greeks and eease to employ there or reerce 
Banes he did just the contrary He formed a 
body gnard of loniass at Memphis mamed La 
dice a natiie of Cyrene of the family of the 
Battiadae and restored Nancratia ae a aettle 
meat for Greek traders m the Delta t^accfta 
Tis His reign was one of great prosperity 
(Hdt 11 ICl 182, UL 1-V6 Diod. » 68, 95)— 
S A Persian sent inthe reim of Cambyses (bc 
625) against Cyrene, took Barca, bat did not' 
sncceen in taking Cyrene (Hdt ir 2C7 201 ) 
Anajtni CA^io^rpis, Ion 'Adijeegir) 1 
Wife of Xerxes, and mother of Artaxerxes I , 
was of a cmel and yiodictire ohancter (Hdt 
Til 61, IX 108-118)— 2 Also called AnKistnne, 
niece of Danos, the last king of Persia Sbe 
mamed 1 Cxaletus, 2 Dionysius, tyrant of 
tferaclea m Bithynia, bc 322, and 3 Lyei 
maebns, s c SOX Ilanog been abandoned by 
Lrsunachos npon his mamage with Areiooe, 
the retired to Heracles where she reigned. Sbe 
wasdr<Twnedb7herfwi3Son8abont2^ (Aman. 
An ru 4, Diod xx 109, Slemn 4,5) 

Amastris ( SfiafTTpis ’A>(airrj>iae54 Amo 
sera), a large and beautiful ci^, with two bar 
bouts on the coast of Paph^goBsa, built by 
Ainas’ ns after her separation from L^machas 
(about B c 800), on the site of the old town of , 
Sesamus, which name the citadel retained The 
oew city was built and peopled by the inha- 
bitants of Cytoms and Cromna (77 u 8e3 
Strab p 514, PJm E> i 09 . CstiiIL4, 11) 
AmXta wife of Iciag Ijatmus and mother of 
Layinia, opposed Lannia being given m mar 
nage to Aeneas because she bad already pro- 
mi^d her to Turnna 7\hen she heard that 
Thimus had fallen in battle, she hong herself 
(Verg 4e7i in 600, Dionys. i 64) 

Aaathus, antis I^ApMiovt,a^oi ’Aiui*oi 
wioi Limasor) an ancient town on theS coast 
of Cyprus, with a celebrated temple of Aphro- 
dite, who was hence called AmathoAa But it 
preferred its Pboenician character andretained 
the worship of Slelcart. It long remained 
faithful to Persia (Hdt v 101) There were 
copper mines in the neighbourhood of the town 
(/cean fanv Amaikunta mefaJJi, Or Slet 
220) /Ctbbcs) 

"" "* T> ongmally 
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Herophilus, which be romanised luto Araatius 
Pretended to be either the sou or grandson of 
tlie great Manus, and was put to death by 
Antony laBC 44 (\al Max ii.l5,2, Appiau- 
S C in 2. Cic Att xii 49, 111 C-8 Phil i 2,5) 
Aahtines ( Atia(ive$), a mythical race of 
warrior women who engaged m battle with dif 
ferent Greek heroes according to yanons local 
tr^itions Their especial country lu legend 
was ID Pontns, near the river Tbermodon, where 
by some accounts the Iiaiad Harmonia had 
born them to Ares and where they founded the 
mt j Tbemisci ra, lu the neighbourhood of the 
Rio^nj Trebuoud (Paus l 2, Died it 1C, 
Ap Rb u 09G, Pherecyd /r So) Their 
eoontrv was inhabited only by the Amazon* 
who were governed by a queen but in order to 
propagate their race they met once a year the 
Gaigareans in Mount CaDca^na The children of 
the female sex were brought up by the Amazons, 
and each had her right 1 reast cut ofi, the better 
to manage spear and bow Iwbence the name, 
a accordiug to most Diod ii 43, 

Apollod M & Arrian An vii IS.cf UminaM- 
tnta Plant Cure ut 73) hat it should be 
observed that this does not appear in any art 
represeUtadOD of an Amazon The mile chil 
dreo were sent to the Gargareans or put to 
death The foandatiou of several towns lo Asia 
Minor and m the islands of the Aegean is 
ascribed to them tg o\ Lpbesns, Smyrna, 
Cvme and 91 ri n v and it is particaUrly to be 
noticed that i ery j reraleot traditions connect 
them not merely with the north of Asia htinor, 
Cokhia, the Caucatas, Ac ,bat also with Thrace 
and ^vthia 'Aesch Fr T23, ^erg Aen xi 
CuO . Snab p $04 . Hdt it llO) The Greeks 
believed >n tbeir existence as a real historical 
racedown lo a Utepenod, and henee it ts said 
(bat Thalestna the queen of the Amoxona 
hastened to Alexander, in order to become a 
mother bv the conqueror of Asia (Pint Alex 
46 ) The following are the chief mythical ad 
Tentares with which the Amazons are eon 
necfeiL In Homer they appear m Phrygian aud 
Lyctaa story (Ii lu IM, n 16C>— they ate said 
to bave invaded Lycia in the reign of lobates, 
but were destroved by Bellerophontes, who 
happened to be staying at the king’s court 
fBEi-LEBopnovTEs, LzoireDON ] Thev also 
iDvaded Phrygia, and fought with the Phrygians 
and Trojans when Pnam was a young man. 
Tbrir etory was developed by Aretinus who, 
anlike Homer, makes their queen PenthesiJea 
the ally ot Pm.ni but m tbiv. wjuixt of. the war 
' after the close of the Died, when she was tfain 
by Achilles This is » favounte subject in 
art (Q Smvm i 6P9) A later story tells of 
tbeir beiDg rejielled from the island of Leuce at 
the mouth ot the Danube by the ghost of 
Achilles The ninth among the labours imposed 
opou Heracles by Eurjsthena, was to take fTom 
HippoJyte, the queen of the Amazons her 
girdle the ensi gn of bet kingly power, which 
*h« bad received as a present from Are«- 
(Hebicbes] Tlie tthenian story makes them 
invade Attica, penetrating into the town itself, 
in revenge for the attack which Theseus had 
made upon them They are repelled and driven 
back to Asia by Tliesens. Tins was the subject 
of Slicon a picture of the Amaiomv ou the Stoa 
Poikfle (Pans, i 15 2 Anstoph. Zyi C78, cf 
Aesch. £um 653 , Pint Thes 27) As to the 
origin of these stones different theories have 
been put forward That of O Muller and later 
wnteis fuUowmg hm, is that the story arose 
iden attendants (iVgif JovAoi) of 
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the ‘ Jlagiin Matrr’ under one or more of her ; Amhiatinus Vicus, n jilace in the count, -r of 
nfimcp, the Gwidos^ of Coinann, Artemis of ; the Treviri near Coblenz, where the emperor 
Ephesns. Cybele, the Goddess or Aimna. ■ Calijrnla was bom (Suet. Cal. 8). 

Tins may ^derive some probability from^ the ' Amhibari. nn Annoric people in Gaul near 
accounts of their connexion with Artemis in the modem in Nonnandv (Caes G 

some stories, their attendance on her ns huntress vii. 751. 

maidens, tlieir offerings to Artemis Tauroi>olos, Ainbiliati, a Gallic people, perhaps in Brit- 
thcir recognition of her power in Laconia taiiy (Caes. i?. (?. iii> Oj. 

(Pans. iii. 2 : 5 , 2). But. on the otlier hand, Ambiorir, a clrief of the Eboronos in Gaul 
nothing can bo farther removed tlian the cut to iheces, in conjunction with Catirolciis’ 
Amazons, ^as represented to us, from the sen- the Roman troops under Sabinus and Cotta] 
suality^ of the temple-slaves. A more likely who were stationed for the winter in the terri- 
origin is suggested by the legends which make tones of the Eburones n.c. 54. He failed in 
them come from Thracian and Scythian lands, taking the camp of Q. Cicero, and was defeated 
connected witli the Tliracian Ares, whose chil- on the arrival of Caesar, who was unable to 
dren they are by some accounts, and to whom obtain possession of tlio person of Ainbiorir 
they sacrifice hoi'ses (Ap. Rh.ii. 387). Coupling notwithstanding his ac i /e pursuit of the latter! 
this with the accounts which reached the Greeks (Cues. B. G. v. 2G-51, vi. 20-4S, viii. 24 ; Dio 
regarding the life and chanteter of w-omen Cass. si. 5, 31 . 1 

among these northern races, their free and Ambivareti, the cliente* or vassals of the 
linrdj’ life, hunting and bathing like men (Hdt- Aodui, probably dwelt N. of the hitter \B. G. 
iv. llfi), it is easy to undcrstojid how these vii. 75». 

stories of warrior women may have grown up, Ambivariti, a Gallic people, W, of the lilaas, 
and how they reached Greece in connexion in the neighbourhood of Namur {B. G. iv. 0). 



with stories of Ares ; the connexion with Ar- 
temis probably arose merely from the huntress 
character which belonged to her. In art the 
Amazons are a favourite subject alike in great 
sculptures such as those from the temple frieze 
at Bassae, from the Mausoleum and from Xan- 
thus, and on vases. It is noticeable that in tlic 
more archaic art they are dressed and armed 
exactly like male warriors {avri6.v€ipai)\ but after 
the Persian wars in vase pictures they assume 
an Oriental type of dress and appearance, while 
in sculptures they become idealised warrior 
maidens, resembling some types of the huntress 
Artemis, and perhaps modelled after Spartan 
maidens. In the Greek form they wear the 
chiton with the right breast bare whether on 
foot or on horseback; on the vases their garb is 
Oriental with the Phrygian cap and with the 
Asiatic or the Scythian trousers. The charac- 
teristic Amazonian arms besides the bow are 
the double battle-axe and the crescent shield 
(cf. Hor. Od. iv. 4, 17 ; Diet. Ant. s.w. Delta, 
Securis). [P£>’THEsilea.1 

Ambarri, a people of Gaul, on the Arar 
{Saone) E. of the Aedui, and of the same stock 
as the latter (Caes. B. G. vii. 75 ; Liv. v. 34). 

Ambiani, a Belgic people, between the Bello- 
vaci and Atrebates, conquered by Caesar in 
E.c. 57. Their chief torni was SamarolwTva, 
afterwards called Ambiani, now Amieiis (Caes. 
B. G. ii. 4, 15, vii. 75). 


; Ambivius Turpio. [Tunrio.] 

Amblada ( ra ’'Ag^A.aSa : Au^Aaoew), a town 
in Pisidia, on the borders of Caria ; famous for 
I its wine (Strab. p. 570). 

I Ambracia (’Ap^pa/cia, afterwards *A^^pa«fa; 
* ^Afi^paKid'T-ns, *A«) 3 pa/ci€ih, Ambraciensis : Aria), 
( a town on the left banlr of the Arachthus, 80 
j stadia from the coast, N. of the Ambracian Gulf, 
i w'as originally included in Acarnania, but after- 
\ wards in Epirus. It was colonised by the 
I Corinthians about n.c. GGO, and at an early 
j period acquired wealth and importance. It be- 
came subject to the kings of Epirus about the 
time of Alexander tho Great. Pyrrhus made it 
the capital of his kingdom, and adorned it with 
' public buildings and statues. At a later time 
, it joined the Aetolian League, was taken by the 
■ Romans in n.c. ISO, and stripped of its works 
of art. Its inhabitants were transplanted to 
‘ the new city of Nicopolis, founded by Augustus 
after the battle of Actium, E.c. 31. South of 
Ambracia on the E. of the Arachthus, and close 
to the sea. ivas the fort Amhracus. (Strab. pp. 
132.5, 452; Hdt. viii. 45; Thuc. i. 4C, ii. 80, iii. 
105; Polyb. xxii. 9-18; Liv. sxxviii. 3-9.) 

‘ Amhra'clus Sums {'An-a-poKiKbs or ’AfiSpoKiKOj 
KoX-^ros: G. of Aria), a gulf of the Ionian Sea 
hetrveen Epirns and Acarnania. said by Poly- 
bins to be 300 stadia long and 100 wide, and 
with an entrance only 5 stadia in Tvidth. Its 
real length is 25 miles and its breadth 10 ; the 
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entrance i« about lialf a mile wide uorrowini; 
in one part to 700 yards | 

Ambronea ('Auppoins), a Celtic people, who 
]oined the Cimbri and Teutooea m their inTosion 
of the Roman dominions, and were defeated by 
Manus near Aquae Seitiae Ww) in b c lOJ 
Ambroaioa, bishop of Milan 874 [See 
Diet of Chnttian Btographj ] 

Ambryaua or Amphryins (’A/i0pvirot 'A/a 
0pvafvi nr Dfiistoino), a. town in Phocia 
strongly fortified, S of M Parnassus in the 
neighoouThoodweiemiBieiouavineyatila Itsiaa 
fortified with a double wall by the Ihebans ns 
a stronghold against Philip tSViab p 423, 
Paus *. S6, 1 ) 

Amhustits, Pahlua The notable persona o( 
this name are 1 M , pontifex maximns m the 
year when Rome was taken by the Ganla, B c 
891) His three sons Raeso Namenus and 
Quintus, were sent as ambassadors tothaOauls 
when the latter were besieging Clnainm and 
took part in a sally of the besieged against the 
Gaula (b c S91) The Qauls demanded that 
the Fabii should be sairendered to them for 
violating the law of nations, and upon the 
senate refuting to give up the railty parlies 
they matched against Rome The three sons 
were in the same year elected consular tribunes 
(Inv T 8s, 41) — « lit , tonsulit InVnne m B c 
831 and 86!)| and censor lu 8(i3, had teodaogb 
ters, of whom the elder was ontmed to &er 
Sulpicms, and the younger to C Licmius Stole 
the author of the Licmian Rogations Accord 
IDZ to the story recorded by Lite the younger 
P&ia induced her father to assist her husband 
tn obtaining the contnUhip for the plebeian 
order, into which she bad married (Lii n ii 
84, 88) —3 III , thrice consul, in B c 800 when 
he conquered the Kernict, a second time id 330, 
when he conquered theFalisci and Tarquimen 
see, and a third time in 854, whenheconqnered 
the Tiburtes He was dictator in dal Be was 
the father of the celebrated Q Fabius Maiunos 
BaUianns. [Msxiuis] (Lit tii 11, 17, 22, 
nil 83) 

AmSnanns (‘A^d'U'dt, Dor ’Afseret), a i. . 
UL Sicily near Catana sometimes dn^ np for 
years together {nuTU fiutt,tnterdum$upprtuta 
fontibvi aTfl,OY Met xv 2S0, Strab p 240), 
possibly owing to Tolcamc changes tn Etna at 
whose foot it rises 

Ani«cl(t(Aniectaus Amelia), an anoentbowa 
in Umbrm, and a mumcipiunAtbe birlbploceof 
Sex Rosciusdefended by CicCTO, wasMuatein 
a district rich in Tint s (Verg Georg a 205) on 
ahill 56 miles {tob\ R ome, between thevaUeys 
of the Tiber and the Nar (Strab p 227, Pbn 
m % 114) 

Anterlola, a town in the land of the Sabines, 
destroyed by the Romans at » very eaiVy period 
(Lit 1 88 , Pirn m. § 68) 

AffiestratUB (Amestiatums iluirelia), a 
town ui the N of Sicily, not far from the coast, 
the same as the ilt/ttuiratum ol Pdybras and 
the Amasira of Silins Italicoa, taken by Iho 
Remans fiem the Carthaginians in the first 
Pnnic war (Cic Verr lu. 8J, 43, 74) 

AsnestTis [Ataas-ms^ 

A ml da (e 'AjUiSa Diarbeir), a town in So- 
^ene (Armenia Major) on the Dpper Tigris 
It was taken by the Persian king Sapor a n 
852, when Ajnmianns Msicellinns was amon" 
the defenders (Am Marc xix 1) The Romans 
afterwards recovered it. 

Amilcar [ILi5ci.CAaJ 

A mla laa < A>i*iv(as), Srothei of AeubTlas. 
^ distinsnished himself at the battle of Salws 


A'MMLWUS 
(bc 480), he and Eumeiies were judged to 
have been the bravest on this occasion among 
aR the Athenians (Hdt viii 84, 93, Plot 
Tkem 14, Diod xi 27) 

Amlpslss ('A/iEi^iar), a comic poet of Athens, 
contemporary with Aristophanes, whom be twice 
conquered in the dramatic contests gaming the 
second pnzs with his Connus when Aristo- 
phanes was third with the Clouds (e c 423), 
and the first with hia Cemasiae wh^ Aristo- 
phanes gamed the second with the Bird) (s c 
414) (Uiog Laert ii 28) 

AffliliBor Anuilui (Ema), a river in northern 
Geimany well known lt> the Romans, on which 
Dnisus hod a naval engagement with the Bruc- 
leti BC 12 (Strab p 21)0, MeU, in. 3, Tac. 
Ann I 60, 63, 70, ii 28) 

AmiltB [Emden ?), a fortress on the left bank 
of the nver of the same name (Toe Ann u. 8) 
Anuiodams ('A/iurdiSafios), a kmg of Lycia, 
w^ brought op the monster Chimaera, bis sons 
Atymnins and Alans were slam at Troy by the 
ins of Nestor (if svi 817-S2S, Apollra 11.8) 
AmltQS (’A^trdf A^u<rr)l’6l, Araisenna 
Sawuan), a large city on the coast of Pontos, 
on a bay of the Euxine Sea, called after it 
(Amisenus Sinus) Mithndatea enlarged it, 
and made it one of his residences It was taken 
by Luchins b c 71 by Pharnaces B C 47, freed 
by Juhus Caesar, and again held by tyrants, 
liberated from the tyrant Sttato by Augnstui 
immediately after Actinm (see Bsmssy’a dnu 
Minor, p 194) It became one of the ciittofr* 
foederatae, and before Trejaa’a time was at* 
tached to the province of B thyua-Pontua as a 
free city (Strab. p 547, DioCase xlit 46, App> 
B C ilM, Plot Luc 15. Plm Ep x 08) 
Ajmteniuni (Torre rZ Amiterno), an ancieat 
Sabine town, according to Cato and Varro the 
cradle of the Sabme race (Dionys i 14 u 49) 
It stood on the Atemne, nnder the highest of 
the Apcnninee {Gran Sana d' Italia) It fel| 
into decay in the emiwara.bnt was re colonised 
and becoine a place of importance nnder the 
Empire, and was the birthplace of Balluit 
According to Liv x 32 it was ui the power of 
the alliance of Samnium at the beginning of 
the third Somnite war, and woe taken b c 293 
(Verg Aen vn 710, Strab p 228) 

Anuaiiam ('Ajtj»iay4i), a Oieek epigramma- 
tist, but probably a Roman by birth the sotbor 
ol nearly thirty epigrama m the Greek An 
tbology, lived nnder Trajan and Hadrian 
AsmuB&ui SarceUians, by birth a Greek, 
and a native of Syrian Antioch, was admitted 
at an ear^ age among the imperial bodyguards 
He serreu many years under Ursicinna, one of 
the generals of Conatantins.both m iheVfest 
and East, and he subsequently attended the 
emperor Julian in his campaign against the 
Persians (id 863) Eventually he estabhahed 
himseU at Rome, where ha composed hia his- 
tory.aod was alive at least as late as 890 Hia 
■ history, written m Latin, extended from the 
accession of Nerva, a.d 96, the point at 
which the histones of Tacitus terminated, to 
the death of Valens, ad 370, comprising a 
penod of 282 years It was dmded into 31 
hooka, of which the first 13 are lost There 
maining 18 embrace the acts of Constantius 
from A.i> 353 the saventeenth year of bis reign, 
hither with the whole career of Gallus Ju 
l^ns, Jonanus, Valentmionus, and Yaleos. 
The portion preserved was the more important 
Mrt of the work as he was a contemporary of 
events described m these books The style 
of Ammianus is too often affected and bom- 
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Ijasticibnthisnccurncy.fulelity, tind impartiality 
depcn-e praise. — Etiitions. By Eyssenhardt, 
Bcrl. 1S71 ; Gardthaiiscn, Gott.'lS75. 

Ammon, more correctly Amon or Amun, the 
supremo god of the Egi-ptians according to the 
Theban theology. He may possibly, as some 
think, have been originally tlie god of animal 
and vegetable fruitfulness; but there is no 
doubt that as Amen-Ra at Tliebes ho was the 
Sun-God, who ruled over all the upper and the 
under world, and whose representative on the 
earth was the reigning king of Egypt. His 
worship in the original form was set aside by 
Amenhotep lY., who from his mother, appa- 
rently a Alesopotamian, had adopted views in 
favour of a purer monotheism, and substituted 
the worship of ‘ the sun's disk ’ for the orthodox 
worship of Amun, and though the original faith 
was restored by the following djmasty, and 
especially by Ramses II. ( = yesostri5), some 
traces of the change remained. A further 
variation from other lands was caused bj’ the 
Ethiopian conquest of Egj-pt in the 8th centurj- 
E.C., whence some Ethiopian characteristics 
were introduced into his worship, and the erro- 
neous idea arose that the Egjqitians had de- 
rived the religion of Amun from Meroii (Hdt. 
ii. 29, -12). "When Psammetichus established his 
rule in Lower Egypt at Sais, in the 7tli century 
B.C., the exclusive worship of Amun, except in 
his special temples, diminished; but soon after 
this he was brought into relation with Greek 
mythology, through the settlers at Naucratis, 
&o., and still more through the Greek colonists 
of Gyrene, who became acquainted with the 
famous oracle of Ammon in the western Oasis 
of the Ammonium (Siivah), founded by a colony 
of Egyptians and Ethiopians in the 8th century. 
His worship spread in Greece, being identified 
with that of Zens ; so that he became Zeuj 'Aft- 
litov, and to the Ro- 
mans Jupiter Am- 
mon. (Pind. Py</i. 
iv. IG ; Plat. Polit. 
237 b, where ‘ our ’ 
God means Cyro- 
naic.) It appears in 
Laconia (Pans. iii. 
18, 2). The oracle 
from the Am- 
monium, to which 
tradition gave the 
same origin as that 
of Dodona (Hdt, ii. 
61), gained much 
influence with the 
Greeks after Alex- 
ander’s visit, and 
sacred embassies 
were sent to it 
[see Diet. Ant. 
s.v. Tlieons]. In 
Egyptian art Am- 
mon is represented 
sometimes with a 
head-dress of two lofty feathers, symbolising his 
rule over the upper and under world ; sometimes 
as a ram-headed deity with an orb over the 
horns, symbolising the sun. Some take the 
ram merely to signify animal fruitfulness.^ It 
looks more like the remnant of a totemistic 
religion, especially where the custom of cloth- 
ing the statue in the skin of a slaughtered ram 
is mentioned (Hdt. ii. 42). In Greek art this 
symbol of the ram is preserved, but brought 
into agreement with Greek taste by merely 
showing the horns added to the ideal human 
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head, as in figures of Zeus Ammon and Alex- 
ander the Great (seen in coins of Lysimaohus). 
See coin, p. 50. 

Ammonium. [O.rsis.] 

Ammonlus ('Afifuivios). 1. Grammaticus, 
of Ale,xandrin, left this city on the overthrow of 
tne heathen temples in a.d. 889, and settled at 
Constantinople. Ho wrote, in Greek, a valu- 
able work. On the Differences of Words of like 
Signification (rep! 6/wlwr koI otatpSpwr Aefctijr). 
— Editions. By Valckenaer, Lugd. Bat. 1789 ; 
by Schafer, Lips. 1822. — 2. Son of Hermeas, 
studied at Athens under Proclus (who died A.n. 
481), and was the master of Simplicius, Damas- 
ciu.s, and others. He wrote numerous com- 
mentaries in Greek on the works of the earlier 
philosophers. His extant works are Commen- 
taries on the Isagogc of Porjihyry, or the Five 
Predicahles, first published at Venice in 1500; 
and On the Categories of Aristotle, and De 
hitcrpretatione, published by Brandis in his 
edition of the Scholia of Aristotle. — 3. Of 
lamprae m Attica, a Peripatetic philosopher, 
lived in the first century of the Christian aera, 
and was the instructor of Plutarch (Plut. 
Sijiiip. iii. 1). — 4. Sumamed Saccaa, or sack- 
carrier, beeau.se his employment was carrying 
the com landed at Alexandria, as a public 
porter, was bom of Christian parents. Some 
writers assert, and others deny, that he aposta- 
tised from the faith. At any rate he combined 
the study of philosophy with Christianity, and 
is regarded by those who maintain his apostasy 
ns the founder of the later Platonic School. 
Among his disciples were Longinus, Heron- 
nius, Plotinus, and Origen. He died a.d. 248, 
at the age of more than 80 years. 

Amnias, a river of Pontus, E. of the Halys 
(Strab. p. 502 ; Appian, Miihr. 18). 

Amnisus (’Ajaritriir), a town in the N. of 
Crete and the harbour of Cnossus, situated on 
a river of the same name, the nymphs of which, 
called Amnisiddes, were in the service of Arte- 
mis (Strab. p. 470 ; Od. xix. 188 ; Ap. Rh. iii. 
881 ; Callim. Hymn. Dian. 15). 

Amon. [Amuox.] 

Amor. [Enos.] 

Amorgus {"Ayopyos : ’AgopyTvos : Amorgo), 
an island in the Grecian Archipelago, one of 
the Sporades, the birthplace of Simonides, and 
under the Roman emperors a place of banish- 
ment, more favourable tlian Gyarus as being 
productive of com, oil, and wine. It had three 
towns on its 'western coast, Aigiale, Arcesine, 
and Minon. (Strab. p. 487; Scyl. p. 22; Tac. 
Ann. iv. 80.) 

Amorlum t^Agdpiov), a city of Galatia, 30 
miles SYk of Pessianus. 

Ampe ifApnrt], Hdt.) or Ampelone (Plin.), 
a tou-n at the mouth of the Tigris, where Darius 
I. planted the Milesians whom he removed 
from their own city after the Ionian revolt 
(b.c. 494). (Hdt. vi. 20 ; Plin. vi. § 159.) 

L. Ampellus, the author of a small work, 
entitled Liher Memorialis, lived in the 2nd 
century of the Christian era. His work is a 
sort of commonplace-book, containing a meagre 
BUmmarv of the most striking natural objects 
and of the most remarkable events, divided 
into 50 chapters. He- is praised by Sidonius 
Apollinaris (ix. 299). It is generally printed 
with Florus, and is published separately by 
Beck, Lips. 182G ; "Wolfflin, Lips. 1854. 

Ampelns, the personification of the vine. 
He was a beautiful youth, son of a satyr and a 
nymph, and beloved by Dionysus. According 
to Ovid {Fast. iii. 407), he was killed by falling 
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ftom & vine branch, and was placed, as Vinde 218 taken prisoner by Philip, king of 3Iacedon 

mitor, in the stara, according to ^.oijn Duinyt (Poljb iv su, 81, 8G) 

s 175. he v.a3 changed into a vine K marble A^pludoU ( Aft^i5a\oi), a town in Pisatis in 
group now in the British Jlnseum represents Elia l\en btrah pp Sll, 81JJ 

Bionysns with Ampelua hall chaugea into a AiapMlPChia ( A^?ii/vox‘o) thei.tmntrj oi the 
yme Am jihiWhi ( Am^iAavoi) ail Epirot. race, at the 

Aiapelns f'AfiirtAoj), a promontory at tho E end of the Ainbracnn gulf, usually mcluded 
estreauly of the peninsula Sithoma ui Chal m Acaroatiia Tlieir chief town was Aaoos 
cidice in JIacedonia, near Torone AlfPHiLOCJiiCLit (Strab p 32u ) 

AnjpSlusia ( AfiveKouaia C EapurfefV the AmpMlSthtis (’AjuJnAoxos) son of Ampl la- 
promontory at the W end of the h or Afman I rans and Eriphjle, and brother of Alcmaeon 
coast of the Pretum Craditanum 'itraits o / ' He took asi actn e part m the expedition of the 
Gibraltar] The natives of the coonlry called I Epigoni agauut Tliebes, assisted his brother in 
It Cotes (ai Kircif) (btrab p 83o , Phn i 1> tl e murder of their mother [AlcsIieon], and 
Ajnphaxitis a diktnciot Mjg aiterwaed* fought against Ttoj, and was in the 

donia m Macedonia, at themoulh* of the Anus . noodea horse (Quint Sin xii SIS) On his re 
and Echedorus (Pulyb v 97, birab p 0i») ' torn from Troj together with Mopsns.whowss 

Ampheft A^iipfer), a small town of , like lumsolf “ seer he founded tl e town of 

Blessenia on the borders of Eaconia and ITes Jlalloe in Cdicia Hence he proceeded to his 
sema, conijnered by the Sparlaus m tho first [ native pl*ee, Argos but returned to Hallos, 
Messenian war (Pans 11 5 OJ i where he yraa billed in single combat by Hopscs 

Amphiaians ( Aji^uapaoj) son of Oicles and ' (Strab p CIS, Ljcophr 4&9), or by Ajicllo 
Hypernmeslra, daughter of Thestins wan de | (Strab p 67*) Others relate (Time u 68) that, 
scended on his father e side from the famous alter leai iiig Argos, Amphilochus loucded Args 
seer Melatnpos and was himself a great pro- 1 Amphilocbicum on tlie Ambracim gulf He 
phet and a great hero at Argos hating Mat was worsh'T'I'®^ at MaVai* va CAicva at Oicpus 
gamed his ptophetK- powers bj sleeping in tho and at Alli**'* (caus i 8-1, 2, iiu 15, 6, cp 

C jwiifir oIkos at Phlioa (Paus u 13 b) By dluPtls) 

» wife Etiphyle, the sister of Adrasins he Amphalftnif A/i^iAvTcr»),ncelebtsteQseeTin 
was the fither of Alcmaeon Ampliilocl)0», the tune o» Peisistritus (b c 559), is called both 
Eurydice sod Demonas!,a He tooK part m an AcamaOiau and an Athenian he may have 
the nant of the Calydonionboar aod the Argo* been an Aoamauian who leeeived the franebse 
nautic voyage He also joiued Adrastos in the at Athens iHdt i 63, Plat Theag v 124) 
«iip«dition against Thebes, aUhough b« foresaw ^phuitehus ( Aii^>Maxes) 1 Sonof Cue* 
Its fatal termination, through the persuawoDS toe gTaDdeonofPoseidon,ODeoftbefoarIeaders 
of bis wile Ecipbvle who had been induced to of theEpeons against Troy, was sUm by Hector 
persuade her husband by the necklace ot Uar (// mi 185)>-2 Son of N'omion, with bis 
nioma which Polysices liod giien her On brotlier Hastes, led the Conans to the assistance 
leinng Argos, how ever, he enjoined his sons to of the Ttojoas, and was slaiu by Achilles (Th 
punish tlieir mother for lus death [Ai.CMs£os] ii 870)— ^ Son of Peljxenus (7/ )i 628) 
Dunog the wii against Thebes Aaipluaraus , Aaplu^Uk(TB ‘ApipipaWB). atowno&the 
fought bravely, but could not es*.ape his fate H coast of Crete, on a bey collecl after it (,0 of 
Pursued by Penclynecus, be fied towards the ' Armiro) 

river Ismeums, and the earth ewallowed him | AnphIinldexi('A^i^5EVv),oflthnca agne<fi- 
up toKther with big clntioC before be wes fnend of Againemuon. and a suitorof Peuelope, 


tfiH XV 2t0-347, elainbvTriemiKhaslOif X*u OS-t.Wiv 108) 
fi 31, Aesch Sept ' AmpulDdmui ( Ap^irouet) and his brother 


overtaken by his enemy 

Pind. hem ix 67, 01 . , 

587, Soph-Ef 837, htat. Th.tb siu 81C) [n Anapvuv wero dutiful citixens of Cataue who 
Faus I 81 there is a story that he was swol . m an eruption of Aetna carried oS, the one his 
lowed up by the eaitb at Harms, near Myca father, the other his mother, on their shoulders 
leasua Zeua mails Kim immortal, ami henrs Tl.. 1.,^ a .,..1 .......1 iV.... Tl,.!' 


lessns Zeus mode him munortal, and hence | The lava turned 
forth he was worshipped ' 

Potmac and Thebes (Hdt 
afterwards with greater tame fiear Oropi 


, ide and spared them 

a hero betweeu appear m later coins of the city (Pans i 23, 4 , 
" — 134), but j Claudioa, m 41, Auson Ora Vrh A7)6 92 ) 
rimnns . Amphjon ('A/i^fsav' 1 bon of Z^n8andAn_ 


where also his temple for dream macles was (tope, the daughter of Hycteus of Thebes, and 
situated ipaua i SI) f.Slee Diet of Anl atA, vnmbitiUiAvoT ZetS«v» AlapbTOH ai,d ZettoA 
Oracwlwm) were borneither at Eleotherae in Boeotia or on 

Ampmeaea or AmpbicUa ^Apfutata, ’Ap^l \ AlouatCitliaeron whither their mother had fled, 
kXhb ApipiKoitit H/ind/ii ot Oglumira'') a and grewup amongthe shepherds, not knowing 
town m the H of Pbocis, with on adytum of I their descent Hermes (according to others, 
Dmnysus wag called lor^ long t Ophttta Apollo, or theJIuseslgaro Amphion a lyre, who 
^ I henceforth practised song and music, while his 
brother spent his time in hnnting and tending 


(’0((>iT«iaJ (Hdt Till 83, Paus x.3,S3) 

Amphictyoa (ApfiKrvur) 1 A fang of 
Attica who drove out his father in law Cr-aaaaa, 
and reigned for 12 years, when be wasdisplaced 
by Endithomua (P&us i 2, 5 , Apollod i 7)— 
2 The mythical founder of tlie AmphirlyoDie 
council, son of Dencahon (Pans s 6) He had 
a temple at Anthela, near Thermopylae (Hdt 
vn 2001 

Ampbldfanas (’A/ufiiScf/iat) 1 SrniofAlens, 
and brother of Lycnrgna, the Arcadum km'i 
^ans Tiu. 4, 6, Ap Hh i 161) others make 
nun tlie father, others the son, of Lj enrgns (7f 
II C<33j He was one of the Argonauts (Other 
mythical persons of the same name, II x 266. 
ilea Op 632}— 2 General of tho Eleana *c 


thoflockB (Od xi 260, Eui Antiop Ft .Pans. 
11.6 S.OV Tu 110, Hot En i 18) Having 
hecomo ucijnaintea with their ongin, they 
marched against Thebes, where Lycos reigned, 
the husband ot their mother Antiope whom he 
had repudiated, and had then roamed Birce in 
her stead They took the city, and as Lycus 
and Duce had treated their mother with great 
cruelty, the two brothers tailed them both- 
They put Dirce to death by tying her to a bull, 
who dragged her about tifl she perished , and 
they then threwher body into a well, which was 
toin this time called the well of Dirce (Stat. 

378) After they had obtained poases- 


Thtb r 
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«ion pi Tliebcs they foitifieil it by e. wnll. It 
1 “- s^id tlmt jrJien Ampliion iilmed’hm Ijre, the 
stones jno\edof their on n accord and "formed 
the nail fSchol. Ap. Rh. i. 710, 7US; Apollod. 
ill. 5,0 ; Hor. OcJ. lii. 11; Proji. i. a, 10 ; Stat 
Thcb. IV. Uo7). Aniiihion nftemards married 
Miobe, ivlio boio him many sons and daiightorfi, 
nil of ivhom nere killed by Apollo. Hib death 



is differently related : some say that he killed I 
himself from grief ot the loss of his children I 
(Ov. Met.vi. 270), and others tell us that he was 
killed by Apollo because be made an assault on 
the Pythian temple of the god. Ampliion and 
his brother vcre buried at Thebes. A connexion 
may be traced between the Theban legend of 
these twin sons of Zeus and the Lacedaemonian 
legend of the Dioscuri ; and, again, between 
Amphion and Apollo. The punishment inflicted 
upon Dirce is represented in the celebrated 
Pamese bull, the work of Apollonius and Tau- 
riscus, which was discovered in 1.54G, and placed 
in the Pamese palace at Home. (Plin. xxxin. 

§ 34.) [Dirce.] — 2. Son of Jnsus and father of 
Chloris (Od. xi. 281). In Homer, this Amphion, 
king of Orciiomenos, is distinct from Amphion 
the husband of Kiobe ; but in some traditions 
they were regarded as the same person. 
Amphipolis {’Aij<liltTo\is ; ’A^ctuiroXiVijr : 

yeoMtono, in Turkish Jeni-Keui), a town in 
Macedonia on the left or eastern hank of the 
Strymon, just below its egress from the lake 
Cercinitis, and about S miles from the sea. 
The Strj-mon flowed almost round the town, 
nearly forming a circle, whence its name Amphi- 
polis. It was originally called ‘'Eui'ea dSal, ‘the 
^ine "Ways,* and belonged to the Edonians, a 
Thracian people. Aristagoras of Miletus first 
attempted to colonise it, but was cut off with 
his followers by the Edonians in b.c. 497. The 
Athenians made a next attempt with 10,000 
colonists, hut they were all destroyed by the 
Edonians in 405. In 437 the Athenians were 
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more successful, and drove the Edonians out of 
the Aine IViijs,’ uluch wn» licnccforth c dkd 
Amjihipolis. (Hdt. v. 120,11. 75; Tina i lOO, 



. , wwii, Oi \injjnipous 

C6r., Apollo, laurel crowned , rtr., torch and croi-n 

1 iv. 102, V. 0 ) It was one of the most important 
of the Athenian possessions, being adian- 
t.igcously situated for trade on a nangable n\ er 
m the midst of a fertile eountn , and near the 
gold mines of M. Pangaeus Hence the indig- 
nation of the Athenians alien it fell into the 
hands of Brasidas (d c. 424) luidot Philip (378 > 
Under the Romans it u as a free city, and the 
capital of Macedonia prima the Via Egnatia 



Won oj the neiehboarhood ol Amphlpolis 
l.slte of Aniphipolls ; 2 site of Eton 8, rldcc connectins 
Aniphlpolls with 3It I^on^aens, Long^^V all of Aaphl* 
polfg' the three marks across indicate the gates, 'S. 
PaUsadc <»Ta<i,(UMa) connecting the Long Mall •with the 
bridge over the Strymon ; 0, Lake Cercinitis . 7, Mt 
Cerdyllum , 6. Mt Pangaeus. 

ran through !t Tlie port of Amphipolis ■vNa't 
Eion. 

Amphis C'A/x^/s), an Athenian comic poet, of 
the middle comedy, contemporary with the 
philosopher Plato. We have tlie titles of 2G of 
his plays, and a few fragments of them (3Iefneke, 
Frag, Com. Grace.). 

Amphissa (‘'A^^tcrtra : 

acuos'. Salona)j one of the chief towns of the 
Locri Ozolae on the borders of Phocis, 7 miles 
from Pelphi, said to have been named after 
Amphissa, daughter of Slacareus, and beloved 
by Apollo. In consequence of the Sacred War 
declared against Amphissa by the Amphictyons, 
the town was destroyed by Philip, B.c. 338 
(Aesch. Gtps. p. 71 ; Strab. p. 419), bat it was 
soon afterwards rebuilt, supplying 400 hoplites 
-'gainst Brennus B.c. 279 {Pans. x. 23, 1) j was 
taken bj' the Romans B.c. 190 (Ln* xxxvii. 5). 
Under the empire it had freedom from tribute 
{Plin. iv. § 7). 

Amphistratus (’Ag^/erparor) and his brother 
Crecas, the charioteers of the Dioscuri, were 
said to have taken part in the expedition of 
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Jftson to Colchis, and to haye occupied ft part 
of that country which was called after them 
Heniochta, as heniochu) sigmSea ft 

charioteer (Stcab p 496, Arist Pol yiu 4, S) 
AmphltrJtg {’At^piTplrr)), a Nereid or on 
Oceanid, wife ox Poseidon end goddeaa ol the 
sea, especially of the Mediterranean la the 

OdysseyAmphitriteismerelytbe name of the sea 



(m the Iliad the word does not ocent), and she 
first occurs as a pjddeas in Hesiod She was 
earned off from hasos hy Poseidon, or, accord 
iDf to others, hanag fled to Atlas was bracked 
ont by ft dolphin which Poseidon therefore 
placed in the stars. L.ater poets again use the 
word as eqciralent to the sea id general She 
hecame hy Poseidon the Riotber of Triton 
Bhode or Bhodos, and Benthesicyme 
Ajnplutrope ( A><pir^din7 'Ait>p<rpe*««^r)> 
an Attic demns belonging to the tribe Antio* 
obis, m the neigbboatbood of the sitrer nines 
of lAunum. 

Amphitryon or Amphittfle ('Am 9 itm>i«i>), eon 
of Alcaeus long of 'rirynftaodAst;dftUeift,or 
Laooome, or Lysidice Aicaeos had * brother 
Blectryon, who reigned at Mycenae Between 
EUctryoa and Pterelaus, kma of the Tapbiane, 
ft fnnoiis war raged m which uecCryon lost alt 
h<8 cluldren except lacymmuf, and was robbed 
of hia Often Amphitryon recorered tbeemen. 
bat on his return to Mycenee accidentally billed 
his ancle Electiyon. He was now expelled 
from Mycenae, together with Alcraene the 
daughter of EIectryaa,by Sthenelas the brother 
of ElectryoQ, and went to Thebes, where be waa 
purified by Cteon. In order to win the hand of 
AJemene, Amphitryon prepared to ayeege the 
death of Alcmece a brothers on the Taphiane, i 
and conquered them, after Comaetbo, the j 
daughter of Pterelans, through her fore for I 
Amphitryon, cut oil the one golden hair on her 
father s head which rendered bun immortal. ' 
Daring the absence of Amphitryon from Thebes, > 
Jopifer visited AlxUEyE, who became by the 
goo the mother of Heracles ; the latter u colled 
Amphjtryoniadei m allasion to his reputed 
father Amphitryon fell in a war against Er 
gisna, king of the Minyans (Pans yui It, ]5 
17, II. 10, ApoUod u t. He* Sc 11, Rnd. 

I. 13, Pylh ix 81) Eonpides (H jr) 
representshis death as esnsedhy Heracles alter 
the war with the Minyans The comedy of 
Plautas, called Amphxtrua, is a ludicmtis re. 
ptesentatioi] of the visit cd Zeus to Alcmeneui 
the disguise of her lover Amphitryon. 

Amphiitims (’A;4(firfrf;>ei) (Acaataif] 

Amphrysns ('A/lip^ir4<) 1 A small nver in 
Thessaly which flowed into the Pagasaean golf 
on the banks ol which Apollo fed the herds of I 
Admstus (pojtiw ab AmphTyto, Verg Georg 
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I 2, cf Strab p 483, Ap Eh ! 54, Or Mel 
680) —2 'See Ajibbtsi s 
Ampslgft (TTad tl Eahir, or Sufyimar), ft 
yer^A Africa, which divided Nnmidm from 
Manretania Sitifensis It flows past the town 
ot Cirlji (Ctmrfanfino) 

Ampianetna or Amsanetus Xaess (Laga 
dAmantt or Mufiti), a small lake in Samnioxn 
near Ae^fannrn, four mdes from the modem 
Frtjenfo Sulphistous vapours arose from it 
Near it was a chapel of the god Mephitis with 
a cavern from which mephxtio vapours also 
tame, and which was therefore regarded as an 
entrance to the lower world (Verg Aen vu 
663, Plm It §e08, Cic J>tv l 86) 
AmpsiTarU (Anbisxbil^ 

Ampyeua ('Ah»ukos) 1 Sou of PcUas, hus- 
band of Chlons and father of the famous seer 
Mopsos, who IS heuce called Ampyctiet Paa 
•amas (t 17) calls him Ampyft —2 Son of 
lapetna, a bard and priest of Ceres, killed hy 
Phinens at the marriage of Perseus (Or Met 

in) 

Ampyx [Awtcca ] 

Ajntlllns posTTLi* ] 

Amyelac I (’AtioiAai* 'A/nnAoiti'i, *A;iu 
aKoist Skfatolfion or Am Kyrxakil), au 
ancient town of Laconia on tbs Eurotas, la a 
beautifo) country SO stadia BE of Sparta 
(Polyb » IS Lit «xjt S8) It is mentioned 
the Iliad {ii 594) and is said to hare bees 
..inded by the ancient Locedaemosian king 
Amyclas. father of Hraemthus, and to have 
been the abode of Tyndaros and of Castor and 
Polltut, wbo are hence called Amyelaei Fraine 
(Pans III J . Stat Theb vil 418) After the 
conquest et Peloponnesus bytheDonsAs, the 
Aebaesns mainUiaed tbereselves in Amyclae 
for a long tune ■ and it was only shortly before 
tbefirstMessenianwar that the town waft 
and destroy^ by the ttaoedsemonians ncdet 
Teleclos The tale ran that the inhabitasts 
had been so often alarmed by false reports ot 
the approach of the enemy, that they )^ssed s 
law that no one shonld speak of the enemy, and 
accordingly when the Lftcedaemonians at last 
vatne, and no one flared to announce then ap- 
proach. ‘Amyclae perished through silence ’ 
Dcoce arose the proverb, Amyelu tnsw iaciiur 
mt>r(Paua m 2, Strab p 864, Serr ad Aen 
X 6C4) After its destruction by the Xiacedae- 
moDians Amyclae hecamo a yiflage, and was 
only memorableby the festival of the Hyacmthia 
(see i>»cf of Ant t v ) celehrat^ at the place 
anniiaUT, and hy the temple aafl eelossai statue 
' ol Apollo, who was hence called Amyelaeus ~ 
,2 (Ainyclanus), an ancient town of Latinm, E. 
ot Terracina, on the Sinus Amyclanns, was, 
according to tradition, an Achaean colony from 
I«ooaift. In the time of Augustus the town 
had disappeared , the inhabitants were said to 
have deserted it on account of its being infested 
by serpents (Plio m 9), butwhen Virgil (Aen 
X 564) speaks of foerfoe Amyclae, be probably 
transfers to this town the^ithet belonging to 
the Amjclaa in Laiionia [No 1] (cf Sil. vw 
P^tgtl Ten 83) Near Amyclae was 
toe opelunca (Spertonga), or natural grotto, a 
tavounte letreat of the emperor Tiberius 
Amyelas [Airrciaz ] 

AmycEdes, a name of Hyaemthus, as the 
■on of Amyclae 

Amycni ('Anwoj), son of Poseidon and Ci 
uyma, king of the Bebrycea waa celebrated 
foe hia skill in hosing, and used to chaEenge 
atrangerstoboiwithbim. WhentheAcfouftUta 
. came to hia dominions, PoUoi accepted the 
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clmllenge and killed him (Apollod. i.'9; Ap. Hh. 
ii.). On the Ficoroni Chiu he ia represented 
ns bound to n tree by Polydeuces. On his 
grave grew the ‘laurus inaana,’ a branch of 
wliieh cauaed strife (Plin. xvi. § 239). 

Amydon {'Afivdwi), a town in Macedonia on 
the river Axiua {II. ii. 849 ; Juv. iii. 09). 

Amymone {* A^Lu/xtltn)), one of the daughters 
of Danaua and Elephantis. When Danaus ar- 
rived in Argos, the country was suflering from 
a drought, and Danaus sent out Amjunone to 
fotcli water. She was attacked by a satyr, but 
was rescued from his violence by Poseidon, who 
appropriated her to himself, and then showed 
her the wells at Lerna. According to another 
account ho bade her draw his trident from the 
rock, from which a threefold spring gushed 
forth, which was called after her the well and 
river of Amymone. Her son by Poseidon was 
called Nanplius (.4pollod. ii. 1 ; Hyg. Fah. 1G9 ; 
Pans. ii. 87; Strab. p. SOS; Enr. Fhocn. 188). 

Ajnynandor (’A/rwaaSpor), king of tlie Atha- 
manes in Epirus, an ally of the Eomans in their 
war noth Philip of Macedonia, about n.c. 198, 
but an ally of Antioclms n.c. 189 (Pol. rvi. 27, 
x-tii. 8; Liv. xxvii. 30, xxxii. 14, xxxv. 47, 
xxxviii. 1). 

Amyntas (’A/ailtras). 1. I. King of Mace- 
donia, reigned from about n.c. 540 to 600, and 
was succeeded by his son Alexander I. Ho 
aclmowledged himself to Megabyzus a vassal 
of Persia. He was in alliance with the Peisia- 
tratids, and offered Hippies a refuge (Hdt. viii. 
189; Thuc. ii. 100; Pans. ix. 40). — 2. H. King 
of Macedonia, son of Philip, the brother of 



Perdiccas II., at first, like his father, prince of 
upper Macedonia (Thuc. ii. 95), obtained tbo 
tlrrone of Macedonia n.c. 893 by the murder of 
the usurper Pausanias. Soon after his acces- 
sion he was driven from Macedonia by the Hly- 
rians, but was restored to his kingdom by the 
Thessalians. On his return he was engaged 
in war with the Olynthians, in which he was 
assisted by the Spartans, and by their aid 
Olynthus was reduced in 879. Amyntas united 
himself also with Jason of Pherae, and carefully 
cultivated the friendship of Athens. Amyrntas 
died n.c. 870, and left by his wife Eurydice three 
sons, Alexander, Perdiccas, and the famous 
Philip (Diod. xiv. 89 f., xv. 19, 60; Xen.Hkff. v. 
2). — 3. Grandson of Amyntas H., was excluded 
by Philip from the succession on the death of 
his father Perdiccas HI. in n.c. SCO. He was 
put to death in the first year of the reign of 
Alexander the Great, 830, for a plot against 
the king’s life (Just. xii. C ; Curt. vi. 9, 17). — 
4. A Macedonian officer in Alexander’s army, 
son of Andromenes. He and his brothers were 
accused of being privy to the conspiracy of 
Philotas in 330, but were acquitted. Some little 
"time after he was killed at the siege of a village 
(Arr. iii. p. 72 f.).— 5. A Macedonian traitor, son 
of Antiochus, took refuge at the court of Darius, 
and became one of the commanders of the 
Greek mercenaries. He was present at the 
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; battle of Issus (n.c. 833), and afterwards fled 
^ to Phoenicia, and having gathered ships went 
I to Egypt, got possession of Pelusium, and was 
killed in battle against JIazaces, the Persian 
j governor of Memphis (Arr. i. 24 f. ; Curt. iii. 11, 
] iv. 7 ; Plut. Alex. ; Diod. xvii. 48). — 6. A king 
I of Galatia, supported Antony, and fought on 
his side against Augustus at the battle of 
j Actinm (n.c. 81). He fell in an expedition 
against the tomi of Homonada or Homona 
' (Strab. p. 667). — 7. A Greek writer of a work 
entitled Sfathmi (SraCgof), probably an ac- 
count of the different halting-places of Alex- 
ander the Great in his Asiatic expedition 
(Athon. ii. p. 67 Ac.). 

! Amyntor (’ApCvTop), son of Ormenus of 
' Eleon in The.ssaly, where Autolycus broke into 
) his house, and father of Phoknix, whom he 
■ cursed on account of unlawful intercourse with 
' his mistress. According to Apollodorus he 
, was a king of Ormenium, and was slain by 
Heracles, to whom he refused a passage 
. through his dominions, and the hand of his 
i daughter AstydamIa. (II. ix. 484, x. 226 ; 

1 Apollod. ii. 7, iii. IS). According to Ovnd (Met. 
i xii. 864) he was lung of the Dolopes. 

Amyrtaeus {'Afivfnalos), an Egyptian, 
assumed the title of king, and joined Inarus 
the Libyan in the revolt against tho Persians in 
B.c. 460. They at first defeated the Persians 
[Achaemekt.s], but were subsequently totally 
defeated, 455. Amyrtaeus escaped, and main- 
tained himself as king in tho marshy districts 
of Lower Egypt, till about 414, when the 
Egytians expelled the Persians, and Amyrtaeus 
reigned 6 years. (Hdt. ii. 140, iii. 16; Thuc. i. 
110; Diod. xi. 74.) 

Ainyrus {‘'A/ivpos), a river in Thessaly, with 
a torvn of the same name upon it, flowing into 
the lake Boebeis: tho country around was 
called the 'ApvpiKhv veSloy (Strab, 442; 
Polyb. V. 99). 

Ajnythaon {'ApvBday), son of Cretheus and 
Tyro, father of Bias and of the seer Melampus, 
who is hence called AmytJi/iSnins (Verg. Geory. 
iii. 550). He dwelt at Pylus in Messenia, and 
is mentioned among those to whom the restora- 
tion of the Olympian gomes was ascribed. 
(Paus. V. 8 ; 0(7. xi. 258.) 

Anabon (’Am^ioy), a district of the Persian 
province of Aria, S. of Aria Proper, containing 
4 toivns, which still exist, Phra (Ferrah), Bis 
(Beest or Boat), Gari (Gliorre), Nii (Fell). 

Anabura (’Aydgovpa) a town of Pisidia. It 
stood HW. of Antiocheia and SIV. of the river 
Lalandus. Its name seems to have been 
changed to Neapolis between the times of 
Strabo and Pliny, or, rather, it was deserted 
when Neapolis was built near it. (Strab, p. 
670 ; Liv. xxxviii. 15 ; Ramsay). 

Anaces ("AyaKcs). [Anax, No. 2.] 

Anacharsis ('Aydxapa-is), a Scythian of 
princely rank, left his native country to travel 
in pursuit of Imowledge, and came to Athens, 
about B.c. 694. He became acquainted with 
Solon, and by his talents and acute obsenra- 
tions, and his simplicity of life, he excited 
general admiration. The fame of his ■wisdom 
was such, that he was even reckoned by some 
among the seven sages. He was killed by his 
brother Saulius on his return to his native 
country : according to Herodotus, because he was 
introducing the Greek worship of Cybele; 
according to Diogenes La’ertius, by accident. 
(Hdt. iv. 76 ; Diog. Laert. i. 101 ; Plut. Sol. 5, 
Gonviv. Sept. Sap. ; Lucian, Scytha, Ana- 
charsis ; Athen. pp. 169, 428, 437, 613.) Cicero 

F 
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ITuie 2>up T S2) qaoles Irom onf oi bul Anrittcs aaistnct ol Amena, 

letters. Those which are ascnbed to bun «■« I la which the goddess Anaitis was worshipped; 
epanoas (cd. Hercher, 1873, ipwtotojr , ^ 

(}raee) Analtis ( Avbitu), an Asiatic dirinitj, whose 

Anacreoii CAytuept'aiy}, a celebrated lync | name is also written Anaea, Aneiiw, raiiaw, 
poet, liom at Teos, an Ionian city ffl Asia,erAia»aea HerworAippreTailedinArmema, 
Jlinor He removed from hia natire city, with Cappadocu, Assyna, Persis, Ac , and "eems to 
the great body of its inhabitants, to Ahdera, in hare been a part of the worship, so common 
Thrace, when Teos was taken by the Persiana among the Asiatica, of the creative powers of 
(about 8 c 540), bnt Iired chiefly at Samos natore, both male and female. The Greek 
und^r the patronage of Polycrates, »n -wlioae writers aometimcs identify Anaitis with 
praise he wrote many songs. After the death Artemis, and sometimes inth Aphrodite (Strab 
of Polyerates (522), he went to Athei's at the pp. 512, 550, 783, 738 , Pint Arfax 27. LueulL 
invitation of the tyrant llipparchos, where be I 24 , Pans in 16 , Amm . hlarc. mii S , Clem, 
became aeqaamteS with Suoomdes and other Alex p 44) 
poeta He died at the age ol 85, choked, aa AnaObit oi 

was said, bv a grape-stone (PJm. tu 6, Val JofthePo, in 

Max II 12 8), probably abont 478 the [ Placentia (Polyb il 82) Possibly, however, 

place of his death 18 nneertam. The Athenians we eboold here read the name as Ananes 
set np his statue m the Acropolis, as the type instead of mating this people distinct from the 

of age *liU constant to the pleasniea of yonih 1 following , , 

(Pans. I. 2o) The nniversal tradition of anti Ananes. s Gallic people, W of the Irebia, 
quity represents Anacreon as a concnminate i between the Po and the Apennines (Polyb 
TOlnptoary , and bis poems prove the imth of 1 1 
the tradition. He sings of love and mne wilh 
hearty good will , and we see m hun the | ' 


of the Ionian inflamed by the ferrottr of the 
poet The tale that be lovM Sappho la very 
improbable (Hdt lu 121, Plat Cf>arm p 
157, Hippareh-ji 228, Athen-p 422 5!W,600, 
Stiib p «8.) Otbis^asoalyafewgennine 
fragments have come down to os, and these 
seem to show him as a poet light and gracefnJ 
bnt withont force and passion Be probably 
followed the Lesbian poets as regards metre 
sjid ityle, but wrote in the Ionic dialect The 
collection of love songs and dnnktng songs 
which bear his name are ol vanoos adthorship 
and datsa.— ^diftons by Fischer, Lips. 1723, 
Bergk, Lips 1878 ■ Rose, 1876, Weise, lops 
1678 

Asactorlnm CAracT^pisv 'Ansev^at), a 
town IS Aeamaaia, built by the Conntluana, 



npon a promontory of the some name (near La 
iladofina) at the entrance ol the Ambracian 
golf Its inhabitants were removed by Angnstos 
^ter the battle of Actimn (B c 31) to Nicqpolis 

Anhdybmefil (ArHsourrE) 

Anagnla (Anagnlnns Anayni), afl anaent 
town of Latiom, the chief tovm of the Hemici, 
and Bnhseqnenttj both a mmucipntio (havuig 
first received the etvilai tine luffrOgto as a 
paaLshment for disaflection) and » Roman 
colony (Lit iz. 43, Diod. xx. 80, Phn xu 
63) It lay in a very beantifnl and fertile 
eonntry on a hill, at the foot ol which the Tta 
Latxcana and Vta Pratnftttna Daited 
(Comptium Anagninum) In the peighbooi 
cood Cicero bad an estate, Anagnin^m (Cic. 
pro Dom 30) 

AnagyrfisCA»wYt/p«Cf,«CvTo{ ’Ayffyvpiat-., 
Ara7vp«>v»T<J4«r nr Fan Ro ), a demss of 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Erectbeis, B of 
Athena, near the ptomontotT Zoster (Strab p 
893; Pans, u 81) 


Abanins ( ^ivtoi) a Greek iambic poet, 
contemporary with Uipponax. abont B C 540 
(Fragments in Bergk, Foetae Lynet, ii 1878 ) 
Aniphe (’Ard^ ’Ara^aibf Anapnt, 
tian/io), a small island in the S of the Aegean 
sea E of Thera, with a temple cl Apollo 
Aeglelet. who was hence called Ana/hiiu 
(Strab p 464 . Ov Xlet vu 461) 

AaapUyitM (’Ayd4i\varet ’Ars^AiVnsr 
Anaeyto), an Attic demos of the tnbe kntiocbis 
on the 81V ccAst of Attica, opposite the island 
Eteasaa, called after Anopblyrtoi, aos of 
Poseidon (Hdt- iv 29 , Strab p 893) 

Aupiu [Airtwisotres] 

Anapof t’Araesr) 1. A nver in Acama* 

n flowing into the Acheloos (Thue ii. 82) — 
Anapo), a river in Sicily, flowing into the 
sea 8 of Syracose tbrongb the marshes ol Lysi 
meli* (Tbnc n. 96, Theocr a 63, Or Jfef 
416) 

Aairtes or 'U, a people of Dacia, K of the 
Theisa (Caes L G rt 25) 

Anas ('Aror Cuadiand), one of the chief 
nvers of Spam, nses in Celtibena m the 
moQatauis near laroimnio, forms the boundary 
between Lnsitonia and Baetica, and flows mto 
the ocean by two months (now only one) 
(Strab p 189, Plm in X) 

Anatolfns 1. Bishop of Laodices, a.i> 270 
1 Alezandnao by birth, was the anthor of 
wveva\ miioeiaa'ticai and atifametical werfa*, 
of which aome fragments bare been preserved. 
•~9. An emment jnnst was anativeoJ Berytns 
ind afterwards P P (prae/ectus praelorw) of 

niyncam. He died aj> S 6L A work on 
agncnltnre, often cited m the Geoponica, and a 
treatise eoftcemtng Spmpathiei and Anlt- 

S fftses, are assign^ by many to this Anatolsoa 
e latter work, however, was probably written 
by Anatolins the philosopher, who was the 
master of lambhchns, and to whom Porphyry 
addressed Homme Questions— S Professor of 
law at Eerytus, u mentioned by , Jnstinian 
among those who were employed in compiling 
the Digest He wrote notes on the Digest, and 
a very concise coimnenlaryon Jnstmiaa'sCode 
Both of these works are cited in the Basilica. 
He perished xji 557, m an earthquake at 
Goastantioople, whither he had removed from 
Berytns • v 

Ananm# CA»«i/p<f j), a nver of Thessaly flow 
tg into the Pagasaean gnlf.in which lason lost 
8aadal(Ap Bh.1.8, Athen. p. 72) 



AKAVA 

Anava f'Ayauo), an ancient, but early de- 
cayed, city of Great Plirypa, on the salt lake of 
the s.ainc name, betweoiiCelnenae and Colos«;ae 
{Hagcc Ghioul) (Udt. vii. 80). In Frederic 
Biirbarofisa’s march (.\.d. 1100} the country is 
described as near the sources of the ISIaeander 
‘ per loca dcsertissima ubi lacus salinanim.’ It 
is a mistake to identify it with Ascania. 

Anax ("Ara^). 1. A pant, son of Uranus and 
Gaea, and father of Asterius (Pans. i. 85, vii. ■ 
2.) — 2. An epithet of protecting deities in the j 
plural ’'Arcuffr, or ‘’AvoKres, ot''AvaK^s raTorr, ! 
used to designate the Dioscuri especially, but j 
also the Curetos or the Cnbiri, and the Trito- 
patres (Pans. ii. 22, 0, x. 88,8 ; Cic. A' D. hi. 21, 
58). I 



mcnao in Ionia, n.c. 500. He gave up his 
property to liis relations, as he intended to 
devote his life to higher ends, and went to 
Athens at the age of 20; licre he remained 80 
years, and became the intimate friend and 
teacher of the most eminent men of the time, 
such as Pericles and Euripides. His doctrine 
gave offence to the religious feelings of the 
Atlieuiajis ; and the enemies of Pericles availed 
themselves of this circumstance to accuse him 
of impiety, B.c. 450. It was only tlirough the 
eloquence of Pericles that he was not put to 
death ; but he was sentenced to pay a fine of 5 
talents and to quit Athens. He retired to 
Dampsacus, where he died in 428 at the age of ; 
72. Anaxagoras was dissatisfied witli the i 
systems of liis predecessors, the Ionic philo- 1 
pophers, and struck into a new path. Tlie Ionic 
plulosophers had endeavoured to explain nature 
and its various phenomena by regarding matter 
in its different forms and modifications ns the 
cause of all things. Anaxagoras, on the other 
hand, conceived the necessity of seeking a 
higher cause, independent of matter, and this - 
cause he considered to be vovs — that is, mind. 


/Vnaxi:menes c7 

Anaxarete CAi^a^apETr;), a maiden of Cj'prus, 
remained unmoved by tlie love of Iphis, who 
at last, in dcsjniir, hanged hiiriKeU at her door. 
She looked witli indifference at the funeral of 
the youth, but Venus changed her into a stone 
statue, wliicli was preserved in the temple of 
^ enus Prospiciens (*A<r<po5. TTapaKvTrrovda) at 
Salamis in Cairns. Ant. Liberalis tells us the 
same storj* of a Greek Arsinoc lieloved by a 
Phoenician youth. It mav be connected with 
the approach of the Greek colonists to the wor- 
ship of Astnrte (Ov. Met. sir. G98; Ant. Lib. 
89 ). 

_ Anaxibia (Arafi^m), daughterof Pleisthenes, 
sister of Agamemnon, wife of Stropliius, and 
mother of Pylades. 

Anaxibius (*Ara|f^ios), the Spartan admiral 
stationed at Byzantium on the return of the 
Cyrean Greeks from Asia, b.c. -100. In 889 he 
succeeded Dercyllidos in the command in tho 
Aegean, but fell in a battle against Iphicrates, 
near Antandrus, in 888 (Xen. A7i. v. 1, vi. 1; 
j J/c/f. iv. 8). 

1 Anaxidamus (*Ara|/5a^uoy), king of Sparta, 
son of Zenxidamus, lived to the end of the 
second Messenian war, b.c. CG8 (Paus. iii. 7). 

Anaxilaus (’Ava^/Acoy) or Anaxilas (’Avoli- 
Aor); 1* TjTant of KUeginm, of Messenian 
origin, took possession of Zancle in Sicily about 
B.C. 494, peopled it aitli fresh inliabitant-s, and 
clianged its name into Messene. He died in 
476 (Hdt. vi. 22, vii. 1C5 ; Time. vi. 4).— 2. Of 
Byzantium, surrendered Byzantium to the 
• Athenians in B.c. 408. — 3. An Athenian comic 
poet of the middle comedy, contemporary %vit]i 
Plato aud Demosthenes. "We have a few frag- 
ments, and the titles of 19 of his coincdie.s. 
pieineke).— 4. A physician and Pythagorean 
philosopher, bom at Larissa, was banished by 
Augustus from Italy, B.c. 28, on the charge of 
magic (Euseb. Chron. ad Olymp. 138). 

.^aximander {*Aya^lpaudpos), of Miletus, 
was bom b.c. GIO, and died 547 in bis 64tli 


thought, or intelligence. 

Anaxander (’A>'a|ai'5pos), king of Sparta, son 
of Euiycrates, fought in the second Messenian 
war, about b.c. 6C8 (Paus. iii. 14, 4, iv. IG, 2). 

Anaxandrides (’Aya^at'5pf57?s). 1, Son of 
Theopompus, king of Sparta (Hdt. viii. 131). 
—2. King of Sparta, son of Leon, reigned from 
about b.c. oGO to 520. Having a barren wife 
whom he would not divorce, the ephors made 
him take with her a second. By her he had 
Cleomenes; and after this by his first wife 
Dorieus, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus (Hdt. i. 
G5, V. 39 ; Paus. iii. 3).— -3. An Athenian comic 
poet of the middle comedy, a native of Camirus 
in Rhodes, began to exliibit comedies in b.c. 
876. Aristotle held him in high esteem (Jdhet. 
iii. 10; Eih.Ettd. vi. 10; A^fcom.'vii. 10); one 
of the best known fragments of his plays con- 
trasts the religious observances of Greeks and 
Eg}q)tians (Athen. p. 374). He wrote also 
dithyrambs, which have not sur^’ived (Meineke, 
Frag.). 

Anaxarclms {^Avalapxos), a philosopher of 
Abdera, of the school of Democritus (a pupil of 
Metrodoras), accompanied Alexander into Asia 
(b.c. 834), and gained his favour by flatteiy and 
wit. He was named 6 (hhaipovinds^ as being an 
optimist in temper. After the death of Alex- 
ander (823), Anaxarchus was throam by ship- 
%vreck into the power of Kicocreon, king of 
-Salamis in Cypms, to whom he bad given mortal 
offence, and who had* him pounded to death in 
a stone mortar. (Cic. Tusc. ii. 22, 52, E. D. iii. 
83, 82; Arr. iv. 10 ; Plut. Alex. 52.) 


year. He was one of the earliest philosophers 
, of the Ionian school, and the immediate suc- 
, cessor of Thales, its first founder. He first 
- used the word apxi} to denote the origin of 
I things, or rather the material out of which tliej* 
■ were formed : he held that this apxr} "'as the 
I infinite (rb fire/poi/), everlasting, and divine, 
' though not attributing to it a spiritual or 
intelUgent nature; and that it was the sub- 
stance into which all things were resolved on 
their dissolution. He was a careful obsen'er of 
nature, and was distinguished by his astro- 
nomical, mathematical, and geograpliical know- 
ledge: he is said to have introduced the use of 
the gnomon into Greece. 

Anaximenes 1. Of Miletus, 

the third in the series of Ionian philosophers, 
flourished about B.c. 544 ; but as he was the 
teacher of Anaxagoras, b.c. 480, he must have 
lived to a great age. He considered air to be 
the first cause of all things, the primary form, 
as it were, of matter, into which the other ele- 
ments of the universe were resolvable. — 2. Of 
Lampsacus, accompanied Alexander the Great 
to Asia (b.c. 334), and wrote a historj' of Philip 
of Macedonia; a history of Alexander the 
Great; and a history of Greece in 12 books, 
from the earliest mythical ages down to the 
death of Epaminondas. Of these a few frag- 
ments remain. He also enjoyed great reputa- 
tion 'as a rhetorician, and is the author of a 
scientific treatise on rhetoric, the 'P7}ropiKV 
■:rpbs *AK4^av5pov, usually printed in the works 
of Aristotle. He was an enemy of Theophrastus, 
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ANAZABBUS 


ANGUS 


andpnblisbeiiunderhi8n9.meaworkcaJoinniat some traditions killed, but according to others 
ing Sparta, Athens, and TiiebeB.whichproduced only blinded or Limed him. Virgil in his 
gt^teiasperationagainstTheophraBtas ^aiis Aenetti inahes Ancbises survive the capture of 
vu J8, 3, Diod XV 76 63) ^I^oy. “td Aeneas carries bis father on his 

' Anazarbns or -s (‘Ava^ap^dt or d ‘AeaC<V> ahouldecs from the burning city He further 
^Eu;, Anazsrbenus Ana$arbaoii^aver$a,Ita), relates that Anchises died soon after the first 
a considerable city of Cilicia Campestns, on tlm arrival at Aeneas m Sicily, and was bnned on 
left bauk of tbenver Fyramus, at the foot of a mount Bryx Tins tradition seems to have 
mountain of the same name iuguatua con been believed in Sicily, for Anchises bad a 
ferred upon it the name of Caesarea (ad Ana aanctnary Egesta, and the fnneiaV gomes 
xarbum) , and, on the division of Cihcia into celebrated m Sicily in his honour continued 
the two provinces of Pnma and hecnnda, it down to a late period There is, however, the 
was made the capital of the Utter It waa ( greatest difference of traditions aa to his hunal 
almost destroyed by earthquakes in the reigna place it was m Ida, and honoured by berds- 
of Justinnn and Justin men (Eustath ad It xu 93), in Pallsne 

Ancaens (’Ayifa'oi) 1 Son of the Arcadian (Schol ad II uv 459) , m Arcadia, where 
Lycurgu* and Creophile or Eurynome, and Aeneas was supposed to have settled for a while 
father of Agapenor He was one of the Argo- 1 on hia way to Sicily, having landed on the 
nauts, and took part m the Calydoniau hunt, Laconian coast (Paus. viii. 12, B) , m Epirus 
m which he was killed by the boar (Ap Rh i ' (Ptocop Go/h iv 22) , in Sicily (Verg Aen v 
164, Paus vm 4, Ov Met vm 891)— 2 Son|76rt, Hyg Fab 260), m Latmm (see Serf 
of Poseidon and Astypalaeaor Alta,king of the I nd Aen. i S70, in 711) This vanation is 
Leleges m Samos, husband of baiiiia,atidtalhet accounted tut by the variety of legends about 
of Perilauoi Eni>do% Samoa, Ahtherses and tbe wandering of Aeneas {see that articlej 
Porthenope His story shows points of resem Ancbitla (’A'yxoria), a mountain in Arcadia, 
blance to tint of the son of Lycurgns, for he KW of hla.ntmea where Anchises is said to 
aUo IS represented as one of the Argonants have been buried [see abovs] 
but they differ m that the son of Lycurgus is Aneon {AivKoavpuy ’AyKiv), a harbour and 
celebrated for stren^b , the eon of Poseidon town at the mouth of the nver Ins m Postua. 

IS noted tor skiUnl seamanship he became Aaobna or ^con CAyXfl’y AneomlSniit 
the helmsman of the ship Argo after the death Ancona) a town in Picennin on the Adnstio 
of Tipliya (Ap Bh i 186, i> 667-900) A well i eea, lying in a bend of the coast ^tween two 
known prcnetb is said to have or zinated with pTomontonss, and hence called Ancon c/t as. 
this Aneaeus He hod been told by a eeer elbow ' It was built by the Syracnsons, who 
that he would not live to taste the wine of his 
vineyard, and when be was afterwords on the 
point of annking a cop of wine, the growth of 
bis own vineyard, be toughed at the seer, who, 
however, answered, iroXXd ^Ta(u w«A«< w^Auret 
sal %€lA(or Sxpov. 'There is a tnanyaelipbe 
tween the cup ana (he lip ‘ At the same inetaiit 
Aneaeus was informed that a wild boar was 
near He pat down bia cap went out against 
the animal, and was killed by it (Ap. Bh. 1 0 , 

Tzetzes and Lycophr 48S) 

Aficalites, a peopleofBritain (Caes B G v 
21) They are placed by some writers at Hen 
ley on Thames, on the Oxfordshire bank 

Q Anehaiius, tribune of the piebs, b C 59, 
took an active part m opposing the agrarian 
law of Caesar He was praetor in 56, and sne- 
ceeded L Fiso in the province of Blac^oiua. 

(Cic pro Sett 53, ll3,inP»s 88, 89 , od PVim 

Asehesmas (’A-yx^TM^r) * bill not far from 
Athens with a temple of Zeus, who was hence 
called Anchesmtui 

Anchiale and -l0» (’Arx“^’7) 1 lAhali), 

a town in Thrace on the Black Sea, on the 
borders of Moesia (Strab p 829 , Ov Trut » 

9, 36) —2 Also Anchialos, an ancient city of 
Cilicio, "W of the Cydnos near the coast said 
"lo have been bmit by Sardanapslas (Strab p 


LB) 

1 of 

, -o .king 

.n hlount Ido. As descended by t^ royal 
from Zeus, he is called iyai aySpiy (see IL v 
263, XT 215-210) In beauty he eqoaDed the , 
immortal gods, and was beloved by Aphrodite ' 
by whom be became the father of Aeneas, who 
is hence called Anchtaiadet (Hymn ad Ven. 

45seq .Hes-TheoylOOS) Thegoddesswatned 
”«ver to betray the teal mother irf the 
child , but as on one occasion he boasted of hu 
mtereourse with the goddess, he was atrack 
by a flash of lightning, which according 





holdlax a palei 


•eltled there about b C 392, discontented with 
we role of the elder D lonysiuB , and under the 
Itomaos, who mads it a colony, it became one 
ol the most important seaports of the Adnal*'^ 
It possessed an excellent harbour, complete 
Trajan, and it earned on an active trade 
with the opposite const of Blyncnm The town 
was ^lebrated for its temple of Venua and itj 
purple dye the surrounding country produced 
knd wheat (Strab p 241; Phn m 
Sm. Caes H C 1. Il.Tac Ann in. 9, Jov 
IV 40. Catull 86, 13) The com shows Aphro- 
dite as tutelary deity 

Ancetitlus Mona, amountain m Mauretaiua 
Laesanensis, g of Caesarea, abounding m citron 
trees, the w(>od of which was used by the Romans 
for turnitucB (pha mu. § 95) 

^core [NiCAza.] 

Aacus Marclus, fourth legendary king of 
Borne, wigoed 21 years, b c 640-616, and is 
aa^ te have been the son of Nnma s daughter 
^e Nut^ he embodies the pnestly or ponti 
ifn “*‘‘^“11008 of the regal period, but espe- 
oaUj has sasigned to him Ihoae religious cet« 

n^wa which belonged to war He conquered 
took many Latin towns, transported 
the inuahitants to Rome, and gave them the 
Ayentme t<i awell on these conquered Latth' 
(oimed the original Plebs He also founded » 
Ostia, at the month of the Tiber, 
wuUafortrcjson tjig juueniom asaprotMti0° 



ANCYRiV 


rtgftinst Etrnrin, anti united it witli the city by 
n bridge across tlio Tiber ; dug Uie ditch of the 
Quirites, which was a defence for tlie open 
ground between tlio Cnelian and the Palatine; 
and built a prison. Ho was succeeded bj- Tar- 
quiniuB Priscus. (Liv. i. 82 ; Dionvs. hi. 80; 
Uic. <7o Itcj). ii. 18.) 

Ano^a (’AyKvpa- 'AyKvpavos, Ancvranns). 
(Angora or Enguri), a city of Galatia 'in Asia 

Minor, in 89° 60' N. lat. " . . ^ 

junction of roads both prc-Eoinnn and itoman, 
especially tlie roads from Byzantium and Chal- 
cedon to Tavium and Armenia beyond the 
Halys, and the roads southwards to Cilicia and 
westwards to Sardis. In the time of Augustus, 
when Galatia became a Roman province, Ancyra 
was the capital ; it was originally the cliief city 
of a Gallic tribe named the 'rcctosagcs, who 
came from the S.of France. Under the Roman 
empire it had the name of Sebaste, which in 
Greek is equivalent to Augusta in Latin. 
Hence the inhabitants of the district of which 
it was metropolis were called Sf^an-Tnaol TcKto- 
aayts, and Ancyra was called 2f^o(TTn T(Kto- 
crdyuiv, to distinguish it from two other Sebastes 
of Galatia, Tavium and Pessinus. When Au 


ANDOCIDES C9 

_ Andcritum (Antcriciix), a town of the Gahali 
in Aquitania (Cues. B. G. vii. 70). 

Andes. 1. See AttDECAVi. — 2. A vagus or 
township near Mantua, the birthplace of Virgil 
WHicther it was the name of a single vicus, or 
village, is not certain ; hut an old tradition 
(Dante, Burg, xviii. 88) identifies it with Pisiola 
on tlio Mincio, about 3 miles below Mantua. 
I ■'Vhether this is correct or not, it cannot have 
l^was an important ■ been many miles from Mantua, and it is hard 

“ ' to “ccount for the ‘ XXX milia’ in Probus, unless 

he meant to say 30 miles from Cremona. 

' AndociAes (*Av5oKi57js). 1. Son of Leogoras, 
who fought against the Peisistratidae (Andoc. 
dc ifgst. § 106). He ivas one of the envoys for 
I the truce with Sparta, n.c. 4i0, and held com- 
mand with Glaueon at Corcyra n.c. 435 (jindoc. 
dc Paco, § C ; Time. i. 51).— 2. Grandson of the 
I preceding, son of another Leogoras, was the 
I second in date of the Ten Attic Orators. He was 
I bomnbout n.c. 440 (cf. Andoc. dcBcd.% 7 ; [Lys.] 
Ill Andoc, § 46). In 415 he w'as implicated in 
I the charge of mutilating the Herinae (he does 
I not seem to have been connected ivith the other 
, charge of profaning the mysteries), and being 
, I denounced by Diocleides along witli his father 

Justus recordoa tlio cliicf events of iiis life on . and other relations and supposed acconiplices 

(42 in nil) wns imprisoned. To save these per- 
■ sons Jie revealed uliat he Jaiew; viz. that cer- 
tain persons previously nnmed by Teucros, and 
four others, verc guilty. Ho and his relations 
thus escaped; but as ho vas regarded as impli- 
cated in the impiety the promise of indemnity 
did not save him from artfita, which involved 
Ills banishment. The truth seems to have been 
I that he admitted belonging to the club at which 
the mutilation had been proposed, and by the 
members of which it was carried out, but ho 
himself was ill at the time (so he stated in the 
speech 15 years aftenvards), and took no part 
in the act. In liis exile lie traded in timber 
and supplied the fleet at Samos with oars. 
Hence when he attempted to live at Athens in 
411 he was denounced for supplying the de- 
mocracy at Samos and driven from Athens. 
He then despatched com from Cyprus to 
Athens, which facilitated his return to Athens 
in the following year, and it was at this time 
that he delivered the speech still extant, Ofi his 
Jtciimi, in which he petitioned for permission 
to reside at Athens, but in vain. He was thus 
driven into exile a third time, and went to reside 
at Elis. In 403 he again returned to Atliens 
upon the overthrow of the tyranny of the Thirty 
by Thrasybulus, and the proclamation of the 
general amnesty. He was now allowed to 
remain quietly at Athens for the next 4 j'ears, 
but in 899 his enemies accused him of having 
profaned the mysteries: he defended himself 
in the oration still extant, On the Mysteries,, 
and was acquitted. In 391 he wns sent as 
ambassador to Sparta to conclude a peace, 
wliich on his return in 890 he defended unsuc- 
cessfully in the extant speech On the Peace 
with Lacedaemon, He seems to have died 
soon afterwards, perhaps in exile. Besides^ the 
tliree orations already mentioned there is a 
fourth against Alcibiades, said to have been 
delivered in 415, wliich is spurious. Andocides 
was not a trained rhetorician, and his speeches 
have not art or grace of style, and are lacking 
in skill of arrangement ; on the other hand, he 
is unaffected and natural, and has passages of 
forcible and telling narrative (e.g. de Myst. 

§ 48 f., 48 f.). It is to his credit that his advice 
to accept the peace with Lacedaemon was sound 
statesmanship, though rejected by his country- 



bronze tablets at Rome, the citizens of Ancyra 
had a copy made, which was cut on marble 
blocks and placed at Anc}Ta in a temple dedi- 
cated to Augustus and Rome. This inscription 
is called the MonumenUt,m (or Marmor) Ancy~ 
ranum (Mommsen, 18G5; G.I.L.i.). It has 
erroneously been supposed that there was 
another AncjTa in Plirj’’gia, for which Strab. 
pp. 5G7, 57G, and Ptol. v. 2, 22 have been cited, 
but the fact is that both these writers some- 
times (though not consistently) extend Phrygia 
so as to include part of Galatia. 

Andania (’AvSai/fa : *At'5ai'<€uy, ’Ai'Sai'zoy), a 
toivn in Messenia, between Megalopolis and 
Messene, the capital of the kings of the race of 
the Leleges, abandoned by its inhabitants 
in the second Messenian war, and from that 
time a mere village. Pausanias found only 
ruins. Oechalia is identified bj- Strabo with 
Andania, but by Pausanias with Camasium, one 
mile distant, where mysteries were celebrated. 
(See Oeciiallv; Pans. iv. 38, G; Strab. pp. 339, 
350; Liv. xxxvi. 81.) 

Andecavi, Andegavi, Andes, a Gallic people 
N. of the Loire, with a town of the same name, 

also called Julioma^s, now (Caes. H. G . , 

ii. 85 ; ,Tac. hi. 40). ^ i 

Andeira (ra ''AvZeipa : *Avd€ipii}v6s), a city of 
Mysia, celebrated for its temple of Cybele sur- 
named 'AvZetprii'^ (Plin. v. § 126). , 

Andematunnnm. [Lingones.] _ ^ j 

Anderida, a Roman station in South Britain | 
on the site of Pevensey in Sussex. The district 
Anderida (which is said to he named from a 
' Celtic word andved, meaning uninhabited or i 
‘ forest ’ land) formed a wide tract^ of the | 
Weald of Kent and Sussex, extending 
Hampshire. 


into 



■JO ANDKAEMOS 

men — EiJiiion* Oratcfres Attiei, Better 1829, j he 
Baiter 1800 C 5Iullet ISCa, test by Tenbner, *•’ 
1871 V a -» 

Andraemofl {'ArSpaifivv) i HBsbsna of 
Gorg JaQg'uter of Oeneiis king of Calydon,!® 
Aetoltfl, whota he encceeded, and father of 
Tiioas, who 19 hence called Andraemonidei {It 
II 638. 01 TIT 403, Bans.* 88,5)-^ Son <rf 
Osjlus, and husband of Dryope who wa« 
ujotUer of Atophissus by Apollo (Or Uel ii 
8G3 , Ant Lib 32) 

Aadriscns {‘ArBpffficai), a man of low ongm, 
who pretended to be a natural son of Persena, 
iMg of ilacedonia, was seired by Demetrios 
king of Syria, and sent to Rome He e<staped 
from ^me, aasnmed the name of Phihp, and 
obtained posaessioa of Hacedonui, bc 149 
Hedefeated the praetor Jnrentina.botwaiicon 
goercd by Caeeihns lleteHas, and taken to 
Rome to adomthe tnnmphof the latter 148 
(Veil Pat » 11, Flor n 14, Amro. Marc, nr 
11, 31 , Lir Ep 49, 50, SZ) 

Andrtele* (‘ArSpeeX?!)! Athenian deroa- 
gogne He was an enemy of Atcibiades, and 
It was chiedy owing to his exertions that Alci 
blades was banished Alter this event. An 
dioclea was for a time at the head of U<« 


AKDROilEDA 
I known as Earygyes (Hesjch, 8.r (t* 


^upvyvri aytii' cf Hes fr 106) 

Aadrooache (’Ayipofiaxv), a dangbter of 
Eitioii, king of the Cilician Ibebes, and one oi 
the noblest female charactera in Ibe Iliad. 
Her fatlier and her 7 brothers were slain by 
Achilles at the taking of Thebes, and her 
mother who had purehiwed her freedom by a 
Urge ransotn, was killed by Artemis {Zl ru 
414 ff) She wM married to Hector, by whom 
she hod a son Scamandrins (Astyanax) and for 
whom she entertained the most tender lore 
(cf II xni. 460 *»iv 723) On the taking of 
Troy her son was hnrled from the wall of ths 
city, and she herself fell to the share o! heo- 
ptoletno»{PyTThns) the son of Achilles who took 
her to Epircs, and to whom she bore 8 sons, 
Ifolossus, Pieins, and Fergamns. She after 
wards married Helenos, a brother of Hector 
who ruled over Cbsonia s part of Epira%snd 
towhomsheboreCestrinns (VergAen iii.295; 
lUos. I 11, Pind Arm iv 82, vii 50) In 
Eniipides, Andram she lives until the desth 
of Neoptolemas <n Fhthia. After the death of 
IXetenns, she followed her son Petgamiis to 
Asia, where an heroom was erected to her 
AndtSmichus ( AvSpdfia^ias) 1 Ruler of 


democratical party , bat in bc 4U he was pat Tauromeniitm in bicily a^nt bc 344, and 
to death by the oligarchical government of the father of the historian Timsens (Pint Tint 10, 
Poar Hondred (Thuc vni C5 Ansloph Vesp , Diod xvi 7 68)— 2 Of Crete, ynysicisn lo the 
1187 PlutAfe 19 Andoc de ilytt 27) (emperor Nero ap 54-08, wasthefirst person 
Aadroclas the slave of a Roman coDsolar, on whom (he title of Archialtr wsa conferred, 
was sentenced to be exposed to the wild beasts and was celebraied as the inventor of a faiBooa 
m the etnas bat a hon which was 1st loose tompoand msdicme and antidote called Then- 
upon httn instead of springing apoohis victitn. <ic4 Andromaeht which rstsios its place 


exbbited signs of recognition and began lictang 
lum Epon inquiry it appeared that Androclns 
had been compelled be the seventy of his 
master, while in Africa, to ran away from hins. 
Having one day taken retage m a cave from the 
heat of the aoa, a lion entered, apparently >a 
great pain and seeing lum, went op to bun and 
held oat bis pas Androclusfoandtbatatarge 
thorn had pierced it, which bs die* out, a^ 
tile lion Was soon able to Use his paw again. 
They lived together for some tune ID the cave, 
the lion catering for his benefactor Bat at 
last, tired of tius savage life Andcuclos left the i 
cave wasapprebended by some soldiers broagfat, 
to Borne, and condemned to the wild bessts 
He was pardoned, and presented with the lion, ' 
which he nsed to lead about the city (GelL - 
14 fSen de Senef ii 19 , Aehaii E H vii 4'. , 
Andxoglcl PAvbpArtuf), son of Minos and 
Fasiphae.or Crete, conquer^ all his (^iponents 
in the games of the Panathenaea at Athena. 
This ejlraordinary good lock however, became 
the caase of his destruction tboagb the nuxle 
of his death h related differently According 
to some accounts Aegeus, tearing bis strength, 
sent him to fight against the Jtarathoniaa rail. ' 
who killed bun , according to others he was , 
assassinated by bis defeated nvala On his road 
to Thebes whither he was going totakepartui 
a solemn contest (Apollod, ui 1 2;]5 7, Pans. 

1. 27, 9) Propertius (u. 1 61) speaks of bis 
being recalled to life by Aesculspius. A third 
account related that he was assaesmatod fay 
Aegezu himself (Diod. iv 60) 3liiu>B made 
war on the Atheniaas in consequence of the — . 
death of his eon, and imposed opofl tbeni the fe» 


forei^ P^rsiacopoeiae to the present 
Asd^maebas has left the directions foi 
loakiag this mature in a Greek elegiac poecn, 
conaisting of 174 lines, edited by Tidicaens, 
Tigon, IC97, and Leuker, Nonmb 1734 , Kuhni 
162C 

AodxdmSda ('A>3pci</2ii), daughter of the 
Aetiuopiaa king (>phea4 and Casaiopva. TTbe 
atory belongs also to Phoenicia and is localised 
at Joppa see Stcab pp 4S, 759 , Pans iv 35 
9, Plm. T § 59} Her mother boasted (hat 
the beaaty of her daughter surpassed that 
of the Nereids, who prevailed on Poseidon to 
vi-ut the country by an mnndation and » 
eeamonster The oracle of Ammon promised 
deUverance if Andromeda was given up to 
the monster, and Cepheux, obliged to yield to 



the « 


At Phalernm there was 


n people, chained Andromeda 


tribute of sei _ _ _ _ 

frotn wUwb they were delivered by TBrsBis Ih^ 
*’• altar called ' " 


)her as Jus wife. Andromeda had previously 
Alter oi the (*- iTaUte ! V* nse to' 

to be teallv the altar of Androgen. In 

E«.. ,I tt. c™. to n. „ " S* S 'S',' Vf 


.VXDEONICUS 

lier death, aho was placed among the stars. 
(Apollod. ii. t ; Hyg. Fab. GI ; Poet.Asf. ii. 10; 
Aral. Phacn. 198 ; Ov. Met. iv. GC2.j 
Andronicus (’Ai'5pi!i'iKos). 1. Cyrrhestes, 
so called from his native place, CjTrha, probably- 
lived about n.c. 100, and built the octagonal 
lower at Athens, called ‘ tho tower of the 
winds' (^’'itr. i. G, 4 ; cf. Diet, of Aiit. s.v. Jloro- 
tog{um).—2. livins Andronicus, tho earliest 
Roman poet, was a Groeh, probably a native of 
Tarentum. He was brought to Rome ii.c. 275 
and became the slave of M. Livius Salinator, 
by whom he was manumitted, and from whom 
ho received the Roman name Livius. Ho 


ANIO 71 

Atthis, or a work on the history of Attica rPaus 
vi. 7, 2, X. 8, 1). 

Anemorea, afterwardsAnemolea fAvefi^peta. 
’Ayefut-Xeia), a town on a hill on tho borders of 
Phocis and Delphi (If. ii. 521 ; Strnb. p. 423). 

Anemurium (’Accpoi'pioc : Anamur), a town 
and promontory at the S. point of Cilicia, oppo- 
site to Cyjims. 

Angerona or Angoronia, a Roman goddess 
respecting whom we have difleront statements, 
some representing her ns the goddess of silence, 
others ns the goddess of anguish and fear— tlnit 
is, tho goddess who not only produces this state 
of mmd, but also relieves men from it. Her 
obtained at Rome a perfect knowledge of the ' statue stood in the temple of Volupia with her 


Latin language. He was employed by 51. 
Livius to teacli his sons (and jicrhaps other 
children), and for the benefit of his pupils trans- 
lated the Odyssey into Saturnian verse (Cic. 
3rut. 18, 71 ; Gell. xviii. 9), of which some 
fragments remain CWordsworth, Fr.). He also 
translated tragedies and a few comedies from 
the Greek, using in them some at the Greek 
metres, especially tho trochaic. His first play 
was acted B.c. 240, and lie himself was one of 
the actors (Lir. vii. 2). In n.c. 207 he was 
appointed by the Rontife.v to write a poem on 
the victory at Sena (Liv. .vxvii. 37). He cannot 


month bound and scaled up. Hence an ancient 
surmise that she was n protectress of Itome, 
keeping in silence a secret name of the city 
(Plin. iii. § G5). A modern theory is that she 
was a goddess of the new year, her festival 
falling at the muter solstice (C. I. L. i. p. 400), 
and in this view her name is derived ab an- 
gerendo, i.c. from the turning back of the sun. 
If so wo can only suppose tho attitude of silence 
to denote that none can reveal what the new 
year will bring. Her festival, called Aiigcro- 
nalia, Divalia, or ferine divae Angerotiae, 
was on Dec. 21. (Macrob. i. 10, 7 ; Varr. L. L. 


bo called an original poet, but he gave the first i vi. 23; Plin. J. c. ; Kal. Pracncst.) 
impulse to Latin literature. From Horace (J^. ■ Anrftes ('Ayyirgr: Anghista), a river in 
ii. 1. GO) we learn that his poems, probably the ■ 5Inceaonia, flowing into tho Strymon {Hdt. vii. 
tran.sIation of the Odyssey in particular, long ■ 113). 

remained a school-book. (F ragments in Duntzer, j AngltTa or Angnltla, a goddess worshipped 
1835;_Ribbeek, Sccn^I?om.l871; tVordsworth.) I by tho Sfarsians and Marrubians, who lived 


— 3. Of Rhodes, a Peripatetic iihilosopher at 
Rome, about n.c. 58. Ho published a new 
edition of the works of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, which formerly belonged to the 
library of Apellicon, and which were brought to 
Rome by Sulla with the rest of Apellicon’s 
library in B.c. 84. Tjrannio commenced this 
task, but apparently did not do much towards 
it (Strab. G05 ; Gell. xx. 5 ; Awstoteles). The 
arrangement which Andronicus made of Ari- 
stotle’s writings seems to be the one which 
forms the basis of our present editions. Ho 
wrote many commentaries upon the works of 
Aristotle ; but none is extant, for the para- 
phrase of the Nicomachean Ethics ascribed to 
him was not his work. 

Andropolis ('AvSpSy miAir : Ghabur), a city 
of Lower Egj-pt, on the W. bank of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, was the capital of the Nonios 
-Andropolites, and, under the Romans, the sta- 
tion of a legion. 

Andros ('Avopor : ‘'ArSpios: Andro), the most 
northerly and one of the largest islands of the 
Cyclades, SE. of Euboea, 21 miles long and 8 
broad, early attained importance, and colonised 
Acanthus and Staglra about B.c. C54 (Thuc. iv. 
84, 88). It was taken by the Persians in their 
invasion of Greece, was afterwards subject to 
the -Athenians, at a later time to the Mace- 
donians, and at length to Attains III., king of 
Pergamus, on whose death (b.c. 133) it passed 
with the rest of his dominions to the Romans 
(Hdt. viii. Ill, 121 ; Liv. xxxi. 45). It was 
celebrated for its wine, whence the whole island 
was regarded as sacred to Dionysus (Diet. Ant. 
s.v. Theoxenia). Its chief toivn, also oaUei 
Andros, contained a celebrated temple of Dio- 
nysus, and a harbour of the name of Ganreleon, 
and a fort Gaurion. 

Androtlon (’Avoporfoiv). 1. An Athenian 
orator, and a contemporary^ of Demosthenes, 
against whom the latter delivered an oration, 
which is still extant. — 2. The author of an 


about the shores of the lake Fucinns. Origi- 
nally an Italian deity, she was later made a sister 
of Sicdeia, or identified with 5Iedeia herself 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 759; Serv. ad foe.; Sil. Ital. 
viii. 500; Plin. -rii. 15, xxv. 10; Gell. xvi. 11.) 

Angli or Anglii, a German people of the 
I race of the Suevi, on the left bank of the Elbe, 
afterwards passed over with the Saxons into 
Britain, which was called after them England. 
[Saxones.] (Tiic. Germ. 40 ; Ptol. ii. 11.) 

Angrivarii, a German people da-elling on 
both sides of the Visurgis (TFeser), separated 
from the Clierusci by an agger or mound of 
earth (Tac. Ann, ii. 19). They were generally 
on friendly terms with the Romans, but rebelled 
in .\.D. IC, and were subdued. Towards the end 
of the first century they extended their terri- 
tories southwards, and, in conjunction with the 
Chamavi, took pos.session of part of the territory 
of the Bructer-i, S. and E. of the Lippe, the 
Angaria or Engern of the middle ages. (Tac. 
Germ. 34.) .» 

Anicetus, a freedman of Nero, and formerly 
his tutor, was employed by tho emperor in the 
execution of many of his crimes ; he was after- 
wards banished to Sardinia, where he died. 

Anicius Gallus. [Galeus.] 

Anigms {‘'Avtypos: Mavro-Pota.nio),a&maH 
river in the Triphylian Elis, the Minyeius (Mi- 
wfiTos) of Homer (17. xi. 721), rises in 5L Lapi- 
thas, and flows into the Ionian sea near Sami- 
cum; its waters are sulphurous, and have a 
disagreeable smell, and its fish are not eatable. 
This, according to the legend, was caused by 
the wounded Centaurs hathiug in it to wash 
out the poison from the arrows of Heracles 
(Strab. pp. 344-347; Pau.s.v.5; Or. Afe7.^-.281). 
Near Samicum was a cave sacred to the Nymphs 
Anigrides fAviypiZes or ’AviypmUs), where 
persons with cutaneous diseases were cured by 
the waters of the river. 

Anio, anciently Anien (hence Gen. Anienis : 
Teverone or VAniene), in Greek ’Ayluv and 



73 AMUS AMAECS 

•A,h,t. ft nrer. the mo-t ceUbnted o£ the tn ft eorrnplion of the mjth ilftW ftad Verio 
botftTieft of the Tact nses la the tacontaiEft ot (Or Fati ^lart. »*■ Ct. 16, lU- 

tbe Hem-ci near TreUi(rrfrO,f!oT«’s first VW crob S<tt t. 6 , C I L 3--) 
.ndthenSW through narroiemoonUm tallej*, Aniii Coas/M, ds^hter oj Alexis L 
receives tie biorh Ihgentia (Lieenra) ftio^e nenos {tessoed iJ) lO-l-lllSi, errote the Lie 
Tiaur.forasfttTibOTbeaotifolirsterfiHsCheDce of her father .^if “ 1* books, which is one 

praec^s Anw, Hw fW u 7 18 et Strab of the dost T^wble hirt^es of tie ByMtine 
in 233 Slat, sat i. S 73) and fiowa, form iteratnre —Editioia By PoB=mns, Pans, 
m" the boondarr between Latiusi and the land lesi Schopen, Bonn, 1582. Eeieerschcid, 1978 
of the Sabine*, mto the Tiber 3 miles above Anaalu. ft coc^"!! of the \ ^ Ge^firrt 
Eome, where the town of Antemnae stood. The acquired by B. A Dial, tribune ol the plebe, m 
water of the Amo was conveyed to P,oBe by b-c 175 because ha int-^oced ^w fiimgUie 
two aaueduets, the Amo ref tsr and Amo noetts year (anttut) a s which i. was lawra fo» a per 
(See Diei of Ant av Aquaeduei.it 1 son to be a cftndidate for the pubic oSicea. 

Anius t'Arioi) son of \poio 'acoordmg to Jt. Anaeth*. legab* of it- Cicero dunng his 
others, of Zai%x who afterward* taarned hia eovemment of CiLcia, BX. SI (Cic. Fam xiu. 
mother), and pnes* cf AnoUo at Delos- Ilia , SS 37 , xr 4) 

mother was Ehoio ( pomegranaU) daughter T Aasiaam * Eofflan poet, bred m the time 
of Stftpbylus ( giap*s an\ grandlaughter of of Trajan and Hadnan, and toVs Fe^niLiie 
Dionysn*. Staphyios, soeinghiadaughier with j verses, and alao a poem (Pafireum) about 
chT^ placed her m a Aest and set her adrift, ctwntiy lie at Falem {GtJ. tt. 7, Anson. 
She came to land, ai variously stated, in Deloa ' Id IS) 

orEuboea,andboreher6onAnma ByDryope. Atuatens There were two Cy 

he three daughters, Oeno Spermo, and renaic philosophers of th.s name I A- the 
to srhojn D onysua gave the power <A Ahex, Tanacin^d PlaAo fm Si aroT i ae wiira h* 
prodnemg at will anv quantity of wine, corn, waft ftoM »a a slave bv D onysiuj about B.C 388 
and oil — whence they were called Oenotrupae ID og Loert. it. b6 S. A. the younger, pupd 
T7ith these Deces*anes, being taken to Tn^ by of Ant pnt-^r *nd cente-oporary of Uegew 
Pftlamedes (or bv llenelauj; they are aaid to about b c 321^^^ He iis-ted the doctnne of 
have ruprlied the Greeks donng the first 9 pleasure a* the onlv pnnmple fto i*i that be 
years o' Ae Trojan war Acturding to Ond allowed the wise to rwik» sacstSce* for fnend 
they were chang'd into dovee to escape from ahip. grabiud* and petnotiam. 

Agamemnon. Roman legends make them and iututu Cimber 
then father eot«rta.n Aeneas at De'oe. Anins Aaiunj HSb *31a.o 
represents the connexion which was lesagined Aaaer a poet of the Aaguitia age, a fnesd 
be'ween Ahcllo and Diotiyeut, and the rame* | of theatmavix 3L An,onins(Cie.PAU.&tL5,ltl, 
of ^ kin^^ pomt the tame way (Tret& ed I As a wnter o' light and wanton verse he is 
Lue. 6«0, Died. T 62. Verg Aen. ui. W, Ov j called protas by Ond \Tntt u. 43S). Them 
litt X)u.C82, Dionys-t. 63) 'does not seem much grunna for the theory «f 

Asaa, Anna Peressa, Anna was daughter Semus, Donstoa, do., that be u aSuded to ta 
of Belns and sister of Dido. After (he death enter in Ferg Bel. ix. 36, and that he was a 
o! the Utter, the fied from Carthage to Italy, detractor of \ irgil t lame , or tonmrroemgthat 
where she was kindly received by Aeneas, the lineof ProperL ul 8^ 83, refers to him. 


Here ehe excii^ the jealousy of Laraua. and 
being warned in a dream by i>ido, she fied and 
threw herwU mto the river Numiciui Bence- : 
forth she was worshipped aft the Djmph of that | 
nver under tie same of Arras PtBzxxS- ^In | 
s mime of Iftbenua the names are Anno Per . 
anna and m a sabre of M Varru Anna ac| 
Peranna Cell. xni. 23] There ore vanoas] 
other stones respecting th« ongio of bet wor I 
ship Ovid relates that she was conrideved bv 


Ansibaili or Ampnvaru. a Gensan people, 
onginaUy dwelt S of the Bracten,b**ween the 
sources of the Ecu and tie 'n'ese* driven oo* 
of ibeiroonntry by the Ghana in the reign of 
bero {a.D 10) they asked the Bomans for per 
mission to artUe m the Homan temtory be- 
tween the Hhme and the Yssel, but when them 
request w&s refosed they wandered into the 
interior of the country to the Cisrusci, and 
•ere at length exLrputed, accordmetoTaOitas. 
as Luna, br others as Themis by others i AVefiodtheirnaiae, however, amon<rtieFrsnks 
as lo, daughter of Inachna, bv others as the in the time of luliaa, (Tic. AjuiTniii. 65 VI, 
Anna of Eovillae, who sopnlied the plebs with A mm M.v ,. xi. 10 ) 

food when they seceded to the Hons Sacer Antaedpolii fArrairfroUr nr Gau.eUEe- 
Her festival waj celebrated on the I5th of birba citv of Upper Egypt (the Thebai*),on 
March, when plebeian men and women met in the E. aide cf the hOc but at some distance 
couples and feasted and dcank, either under ’ from the nver was one of the chief seats of the 
extemiws^batosorint^peii. According worship of Osins (Ptob it 5 71. Plm-v 49) 
—j . Aataetu ('AsTftSjil, son cf poaeidcn andGe, 


0 Martial, there had once been a maideu 

fice A special p l ac e was at the £r^ mOesiODe 
on the Via Flammia. Tb»idfnfa£eatvwitrf th « 
goddess with Anna, the s.ster of Dido, is un 
donbtedly of late ongm. Some have regarded 
her merelv as the gcAless of fiowing wafers,: 
others, lo new of her legendary reference to i 
Lana, and lo and Themis, the mother of the 
Hours, treat her, with greater probabl fy.asUie' 
rodde« of the year, worshipp^ m the siwmw ' 
Lot the opinion cf Usener deserves consideT^ 
t.of»— that she represents the union of two! 

^ Peranna). one the g^esa ' 

01 t^yearmi s eourie the other o' the c«a- 

iu-erra through Ann* by Slars is regarded as 


rnghty giftnt and wrestler in Libya. The 
atreneBra who tame to his country were com 
polled to srreat’e with h .m the conqneTed were 
sla.a, and out of their skulls be built a hou-re 
to Poseidon. He was vanquished by Heracks. 
I Aoourdiug to eoma accouuls he was mviaoble 
aft long as he renumed in contact with h.s 
mother ear*b therefore Heracles Zif,ed hJa 
andstrang’edhuDtn tie air This seems to be 
ft later action, for m works of art the older 
examples show the ordinary wrestling (Anla«i* 
Taaquished by being thrown) , the liKmg only 
to later mooninents. The tomb of Antaeus 
(Anien eollu), which formed s moderate h'Tl m 
the shape of ft man stretched out at full length* 
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'Canneufa; but orisinallv they ^vere onlv two 
tania. fPind. is(7ij)i. 111. jO ; I’lat. i 1C9 ;! attributes of thy one coddc-es Carmen‘ 1' the 
"• “1 = P- i former describfnc Tr fflel.e "f thP/atme 

; 6trab. p. 829.) i and tiie latter that of tiie t>ast analo'<’Qn^ to 
Antagoras( A*^a7(Jpay),omhodesflouri?5ied - the two-headed Janus (Or. Va/f. i. CsJ- Cell 
about n.c. -/O, a fncnd of Antigonus Gonatas, ' xvi. IG ; Macrob. Sat. i 7 • IkdigitoifvtiI 
and a contemporary of Aralu?. He u-rote an ;^thed^n 'hvB^Uyios :Lu):isi% 


T ♦ 1 ‘ n 1 V i , ^ * . \ ^ liave uenvea us name irom a 

I/eon, IS chiefiy knoj^m by tlie aeaty concluded ' nymph Anthedon, or from Anthedon, con of 
Tath Pereiam B.c. 3b< , usuaHy called the peace ! Glaucus, who was here changed into a cod 
of Antalcidas, since it was the fnnt of his , (Or. J/t/. ni. 232, xiiL QOoh The inhabitants 
diplomacy. According to tliis treaty all the lived chiefly bv flchinc. fStrab np 4G0 
Greek cities in Asia Minor, togctlier with Clazo- ' 4-15 ; Pans. 'ir. 22 : 77. ii. G08 i * ^ ' 

menae and Cyprus, were to belong to the Per- j 
dan king ; the Athenians were allowed to retain ’ 


only Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, and all the 
other Greek cities were to be indepjndent. 

Antander ('A^TcvJpor), brotherof Agathocles, 
king of Syracuse, wrote the life of his brotlier. 

Antandms Avrayopos i ^Ayrdi'Bptos : An- 
fandro), a city of Great Mysia.on tlioAdramyt- 
tian Gulf, at the foot of Mount Ida ; an Aeolian 
colony. Virgil represents Aeneas as touching 
here after leaving Troy. (Acn. iii. IOC ; Strab. 

p. GOC; Thuc. viii. 108; Hdt. x. 20, vii. 42.) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ant^radus (’Aj-rdpaooj : Tcrforn), atown on i Peloponnesus (Thnc/v. 41: Paus^iii, 38) 


404. 

AjitheminB, emperor of the VTest, a.p. 4C7~ 
472, was killed on the capture of Rome by Rici- 
mer, who made Olybrius emperor. 

Anthemus CAvSefjxjvst oihxos : 'AyOefioiatos), 
a Macedonian town in Chalcidice rHdt v. 94 ; 
Thuc. ii. 99). 

^ Anthemusia or Anthemns (’AvPc/nn/cr.a), a 
city of Mesopotamia, SW. of Edessa, and a 
little E. of'thc Euphrates. The surrounding 
district was called by the s.ime name, but was 
generally included under tliat of Osbhoene.' 

Anthene a place in Cynuria, in the 


the X. border of Phoenicia, opposite the island J 
of Aradus. 


Anthylla p'Ai'PuAAa), a considerable city- of 
Lower Egypt, near the mouth of the Canopic 
Antea or Antla ('’Ai'rfro), daughter of the ' branch of the Nile, below A’ancrafis, the reve- 

Ti. .e a I r t_ ' 


Lycian king lobates, wife of Proetus of Argos- j nnesof which, under the Persians, were assigned 
She is also called Stheneboea. Respecting her to the wife of the satrap of Egypt, to provide 


love for Bellerophontes, see Bellebophoktes. 
Antemnae (Amtemnas, atis), an ancient Sa* 


her with shoes (Hdt. ii. 97 ; Athen. p. 83). 
Antias,Q. ValeinnSja Roman annalist, wrote. 


bine town at the junction of the Anio and the ' about B.c. 00, a history of Rome from the earliest 
Tiber, destroyed by the Romans in the earliest times in more than*70 books (Gell. vi. 9, 17). 
times (Varr. L. L. v. 28; Verg. Acn. vii. 631 ; j He is mentioned by Dionysius among the well- 
Lit. L 10 ; Dionys. ii. 32 ; Strab, p, 230). | known annalists (i. 7, ii. 18), bat not by Cicero. 

Antenor (*A>Ti^t'a'p). 1. A Trojan, liusband , Livy mentions him more than any other (35 
of Theano, was one of the wisest among the 1 tunes), and apparently without misgiving in the 
elders at Cl^oy, and a companion of Priam ; he I first decade (e.g. vii. SG, ix. 27, 87, 48); but 
received Menelaus and Ulysses into his house | having later the means of comparing him with 
when they came to Troy as ambassadors, and ^ more tru.stworthy authoritie.^.such as Polybius, 
advised his fellow-citizens to restore Helen to 1 he stigmatises him as the most mendacious of 
3renelaus(I7. iii. 148,262, vii. 347 ;cf. Plat. the annalists (xxvi. 49,xxx. 19, xxxiii. 10, xxrv'iii. 

221 c). In post-Homeric story he is a traitor > 23, xxxix. 43; cf. Cell. 7.c. ; Oros. v. 1C). He 
to his country who concerted a plan of deliver- j seems to have been reckless in his invention of 


ing the city, and even the palladium, into the 
hands of the Greeks. Hence on the capture of 
Troy he was spared by the Greeks (Dar. Phryg. 
5; Diet. Cret. V. 1,4,8; Sen', ad Aen. i. 24G, 
C51, iL 15; Tzetz. Xryc. 839; Pans. s. 27). His 
liistory after this event is related differently. 
Some writers relate that he founded a new 
kingdom at Troy ; according to others, he em- 
barked with ilenelaus and Helen, was carried 
to Libya, and settled at Cyrene ; while a tlnrd 
account states that he went wth the Heneti to 
Thrace, and thence to the western coast of the 
Adriatic, where the foundation of Patavium and 
several towns is ascribed to him. (Pind. Pyth. 
V. 83 ; Strab. pp. 212, 543, 552 ; Liv. i. 1 ; Serv. 
ad Aen. i. 1, ix. 264.)— 2. Son of Euphranor, an 
Athenian sculptor, made the first bronze statues 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton, which the Athe- 
nians set np in the Ceramlcns, b.c. 509. These 
statues were carried off to Susa by Xerxes, and 
their place was supplied by others made either 
by Callias or by Praxiteles. After the conquest 
of Persia, Alexander the Great sent the statues 
hack to Athen-s, where they were again set up 
in the Ceramlcns. 

Anteros. [Ebos.] . 

Antevorta, also called Porrima or Prorffa, 
and Postvorta, are described either as the two 


precise numbers, obviously exaggerated, and of 
circumstantial details. — Fragments by Krause 
1833, Both 1852, 3Vordsworth 1674. 

Anticlea (Ai-nVAcio) daughter of Autolycus, 
wife of Laertes, and mother of Odysseus, died of 
grief at the long absence of her son {Od. xL 85, 
152, XV. 35G), or, according to Hyginus {Fah. 243), 
put an end to herself. A story is mentioned 
by Plutarch (Q. Gn 43) and Hyginus {Fah. 201) 
that before marrying Laertes she lived on inti- 
mate terms with Sisyphus ; whence Ulysses is 
called a son of Sisyphus (Soph. Ay. 190; Eur. 
Ipli. Aul. 524, Cycli 104 ; Ov. Met. liii. 31). 

Anticlides (*ArTi/cAe»5jjr), of Athens, lived 
after the time of Alexander the Great, ^d 
was the author of several works, the most im- 
portant of which was entitled Fosii (N^croi), 
containing an account cf the return of the 
Greeks from their mythical expeditions (Pint. 
Afex. 46; Athen. pp. 157, 384, 446). 

Antic^a, more anciently Anticirrha 
KippSi or *AyTiKvpa : ^AyriKvpev^, *AyriKvpaTos), 
1. (A^ra Spitia)^ a town in Phocis, with a 
harbour, on a peninsula on the 37. side of the 
Sinus Anticyranus, a bay of the Crissaean Gulf, 
called in ancient times Cyparissns. It con- 
tinued to be a place of importance under the- 
Romans (Strab. p. 418; Pans. z. 3, SC; Gell. 


Bisters or as companions of tlie Soman goddess Ixvu. 13; Lit. ecu. 18).— 2. A toim m ThessaL, 
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on the Sr^rchens, not far from Its inootb {Hdt neighbonrliood (Strab p 750, DicxL «. 47, 
711,199, fetrab pp 419, 129, 4^) — Bothtowas DioCa^ ib 22 , Libaji. Jntioch p St9)— 5 A 
were celebrated for their hellebore, the chief town m Bithyma, afterTrards 2«ica»a.— < 1 

remedy in antiqnitT for madness (and, accord tmra in the Troas rAuxaNDpu, ^>o 2] 
in? to Pliny, for epilepsy) It is not to be aop- AntfgSaBS f’Apriyowj) 1. Km? of Asu 
posed from Horace A P 300 that there was a somamed the One-eyed (Lncian, ilaeroh 11. 
third place of the name be means tlml even PoL t <57) son of Philip of Elmiiotis, and 
three if they etisted, ironld be too few (Bor father of Demetnns Pohorcete* by Stratomre 
Sat u 8 83, IGO , Ov Pont it 3 S3 , Pers He was one of the generals of Aleiander the 
IT 16, Jar iiiL 97, Plat, tie Coh Ira, 13. Great and tn the dinsion of the empire after 
Plin XST § 47) the death of the btter (b c 3231, be received 

Antigenes {'Ayriffnts't a general of Alei the proimces of the Greater Phrygia, Lrcia, 
andet Great on whose death he obtained and PamphyUa iCnrt i. 2 j 2) Oa the d-ath 
the satrapy of Snsiana. andespoosed the sideof of the regent Antipater in 319 he aspired to the 
Eumenea. On the defeat of the latter in » c aorereigntT of Asia InSlfthedefeatMEnmene* 
316 Antigones fell into the bands of hu euemT and pot him to death, after a struggle of nearly 
Anligonos and was burnt slue by him vPlnt. 3 years iNep E>im , Pint. Eum , DioLsix. 
Alex hO, Eum IZ Diod-zirtt) I 43 EiMstS) From 315 to 311 he earned on 

Antlgenldas t'AiwiyieiJajJ a Tliehan, a cele- war, snth varying snecess against Selencns, 
brated date player and a poet bred in ibe Ptoiemr Cas»ander and Ljaunachoa. By the 
time of Alexander the Great ■ peace made in Sll Antigonas was allowed to 

AntIgSne {‘Ayriy6irti danghter of Oedipos Ekare the goremment of all Asia, bnt peace 
by hH mother Jocaste and aiater of Ismene did not lad more than a year After the defeat 
and of Eteocka and Polynices In th« tragic ofPtoleinTafleeimSOfl Antigonas assumed the 
atory of Oedipqs Antigone appears as a noble title of ling and his esamp'e was followed by 
maiden, with a tniJr heroic attachment to her ptoleniT L)>>niacbas and Seleacns In the 
father and hrotherv IFhen Oedipns had blinded aame year Antigonas. hoping to crnshPtoIemy, 
lumseU and was ohUged to qailThebes, he was invaded Ef^l hot was compelled to retreat- 
accompanied bT Antigone who remained with Hia aoo I>eco°tnas PoLoroetes earned oa the 
aun till he died in Colonns and then teinrred war with ancress ag»in»t Cassander in Ote*ce, 
to Ihebes After her two brothers had killed hot be was compelled to rstam to As a to the 
each other in batik and Creon the hing of assistance oi his father, against whom Cas> 
Thebes, woald not allow Polraicea tobe boned, aander Seleacus. Ptolemy, and Lyaimaehos 
Astigonealonedededthe tTTsnt. sndbonedtbe bad fonoeii a lre>h confMeracy Astigonns 
body of her brother Creoa (hereapon ordered and Demetno-s were defeated by I/ysusacbui at 
her to be shut np laasobtemaean care, where ihe decisire battle of Ipscs in Phrygia, in 301 
she killed herself Haenon, the son of Creon. Antigoens fell in the little m the 81st yearo* 
who was la lore wiibber, killed himself by her buagefpiod xx 46^6, PloCDemefr 1$-S0, 
This li the story of Sophocles In aloet | Josl. xt 2^)*— 2 Oonatsi, kq of Bemetnos 


Foboreetes, and grandson of thepreced.ng Be 


Anttgpne of Eanpides Creon is ladoced^bythe 
intercession of Dionrsos) to gire her in mar i 
nage to Haemon, and she bean a non named 1 
ilsfoa. In Begmus (Fab 72) Actigone is de- 1 
brered by Creon to HMmon to be pat (o death, 
bat be marries her aod bres with her in oon I 
cealjnent m a shepherd s hat, where she bean 
a son When this son is grown np be u recog I 
meed in Thebes by Creon as harmg the mark 
borne by all the dragon race Hence ho dia- 
covers that -Antigone stiQ lires, and rejects the 
interceasion of Heracles. Hsemoii kills Aoli 

f one and then himself. The intercessjoD of 
feracles seems to be tlie sabject of a vase- 

S ntmg belonging to the fourth centaryn r (see > 
nmeister) Some hare thonght that Ryginns ] 

IS gfring the story of Eanpides’ play, bat it | 

does not seem to agree with the slight notioes u.. 

which we possess of that plar, and probably ' his father's death m Asia, ui e'e bnt b« 
repro-laoMtheplotofaUterdrama. ItabonU . dit not obtain possession ol th» throne 1111377 
lie observed that the stone* followed by the He defeated an army of the Gsak (part of the 
trisedians seem to be of Ule, probably Attw, , reserves left by Ereimosl e c 276 IJnsL xrv 2 
ongin Homer not me«ion Antigone cf Ding Loert, ii IlOl He was driven ont o' 

(thoBjhbena^ 3Ia^ sot of Haemou * ,n It. hui kmgdom byPyrrhiM of Zpirasin27S bat 
,v S94, Pmd« spe^s of b^ given to all recover^ it In the tollow.ngytii he w«^ 
wv^ Argive aimes (^W Ti. Xa , A em^ 24 . by Ueiander, the son of Pyrthoi, 

^ ^ K *'*'* recovered his domin ons. ifter a 

jXong war with All -ns hebes.egM and took the 
s !j^*'>'*“^,Awriy«*i«) »c,ty. «nd placed a JIa««^oniaii gam.son m it. 

■ « jjg jjj 233 jjg succeeded 



tb- title of kmg of Macedonia afte* 


1 (rep<fe>iO>» town in EpitasGUyncnm),*! 
th-jonctionof a tnbotary with the Aoas, and^by Demetroa 

rTm.nassofthe AeracetaonianmooB jnsoalirde 

town m Chalcidit^^c^ tliat the nimeW. 

most of lU mhahitanta vm r Pclyb mi 43 t.Lac-an, JIaerob XL)— 

Seleacnsto A.vnoc2U,wlu^waa budt^ was always about 

as bnut tn its I to give but never did), nephew of the preceding, 
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Bon of Demotrius of Cyrene, and ^rrandson of 
Demetrius Poliorcetos. On the death of Deme. 
trills II. in li.c. he v.as left giumlinn of his 
son Philip, but he married the widow of Deme- 
trius, and became king of Macedonia liimself. 
Aratus, by an unfortunate policy, called in the 
assistance of Antigomis against Hparta,and put 
him in possession of the Acrocorinthus. Anti- 
gonuH defeated Cleonionesat Sellasia in 221»and 
took Sparta. On liis return to Macedonia, he . 
defeated the IlhTians, and died a few days ' 
afterwards, 220. (Polyb, ii. -15 f. ; Jnst. xxviii. Il ; 
Pint. Amf., Clcom.)-^. King of Judaea, son 
of Aristobulns II., was placed on the throne by 
the Parthians in n.c. 40, but was taken prisoner 
b}- Sosius, the lieutenant of Antony, and was 
put to death by the latter in 87 (Dio Cass. xHx. 
22; Jos. B. J. i. 13). — 5. Of Carystus, lived at 
Alexandria about u.c. 250, and wrote a work 
still extant, entitled J/isformo MirabileSt which 
is onU* of value from its presernng extracts 
from other and better worlfs. — Editions. By 
J Beckmann, Lips. 1701 ; by Westermann in his 
Baradoxofjraphij Bnins. 1830; Keller, 1377. 

Autmbanus (*A»^iA.f/3avor : Jehcl-cS’Sheikh 
or Anti-Lchanon)f a mountain on the confine.-* 
of Palestine, Phoenicia, and SjTia, parallel to 
Libanus {LebanQn)^ which it exceeds in height. ' 
Its highest summit is M. Hennon (also Jebel- J 
cs-Sheikh). (Strab. p. 754 ; Ptol. v. 15.) [ 

Antilochus (‘AvTfA.oxo^)j son of Nestor and j 
Anaxibia or Eurj’dice {Od. iii, 452), accompanied [ 
his father to Troy, and distinguished himself by j 
Jiis bravery. He was a favourite of Zeus and 
of Achilles (I?, xviii. 1C, xxiii. 500, 007). He ; 
was slain before Troy by Memnon the Ethio- 
plan; according to Pindar he had come to help 
liis father, who was hard pressed by Memnon, 
ard saved him at the cost of his o^ni life (Od. 
iii. Ill, iv. 188; Find. Pyth, vi. 23; cf. Xeii. 
Venat, i. 14), and was buried by the side of his 
friends Achilles and Patroclus [Od. xxiv. 72), 
and wth them received honours of sacrifice in 
after time.s (Strab. p. 590). The grief of his 
father and of the whole army at his death is 
mentioned in Soph. Phil. 42*4 ; Hor, Od. ii. 9, 

13 ; Q. Sinyrn. iii. 510. 

Antlmachus (’Avrl/iaxos). 1. A Trojan, per- 
suaded his countrymen not to surrender Helen 
to the Greeks. He had three sons, two of whom 
were put to death by Menelaus {II. xi. 123, 128). 
—2. Of Claros or Colophon, a Greek epic and 
elegiac poet, was probably a native of Claros, 
but was called a Colophonian, because Claros 
belonged to Colophon {Clarius poeta, Ov. 
Trist. i. 6. 1). He flourished towards the end 
of the Peloponnesian war; his chief work was 
an epic poem of great length called Thehais 
(©Tj^aij). Antiraachus was one of^ the fore- 
runners of the poets of the Alexandrine school, , 
wlio wroto more for the learned than for the 
public at large. Though he seems to have been , 
little regarded by ^vriters nearer to his time, the 
Alexandrine grammarians assigned to him the 
second place among the epic poets, and the 
emperor Hadrian preferred his works even to 
those of Homer. (Dio Cass. lix. 4.) He also 
wrote a celebrated elegiac poem called Lyde — 
which was the name of his wife or mistress — as 
well as other works. There was likewise a tra- 
dition that he made a recension of the text of 
the Homeric poems, from which also he seems 
to have borrowed. — Fragments by Schellenberg, 
1786; Bergk, 18G6. 

Antinoopolis {^Avtiv6ov ttSKis or ’Ayrmoeia : 
Enseneli,P.\i.)j a splendid city, built by Hadrijm, 
in memory of his favourite Axtixotjs, on the E. 
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bank of the Nile, upon the site of the ancient 
Bomi, in Middle Egypt (Heptanomis). It was 
the capital of the Nomos AiitinoTtes, and had 
nil oracle of the goddess Besa. (Ptol. iv. 5, 01; 
Paus. yiij. 9; DioCas.s. lix. 11.) 

Antlnous (’Arr/rooy). 1. Son of EupTtlies of 
Ithaca, and one of the suitors of Penelope, was 
slain hy Ulysses.— 2. A youth of extraordinary 
beauty, bom at Claudiopolis in Bithynia, was 
the favourite of the emperor Hadrian, and his 
companion in liis journeys. He was drowned 
ill the Nile, a.d. 122. This, as seems jirobable, 
ivas an act of suicide from melancholy; though 
some regarded it as caused by a superstition 
that the sacrifice of his life would avert evil 
from the emjieror. The grief of the emjieror 
knew no bounds. He enrolled Antinous amongst 
the gods, caused a temple to be erected to him 
at Mantineii, niul founded the city of Antinoo- 
poLis m honour of him. Festivals in his honour 
were celebrated in Bitlijuiia and at Athens, 
Argos, and Mantinea. A large number of works 



Antlnous. {Frotn a bas-rcllel in ViUa Albani.) 


\ of art of all kinds were executed in his honour, 
and many of them are still extant. (Dio Cass, 
lix. 11 ; Spartian. Hadr. 14; Paus. viii. 9. 4.) 

AntiOCuIa and -ea (‘Armixeia: ’Aj'rioxenr 
and -6x^ios, fern. ^Ayrtoxh and -oxnrtTa, Antio- 
chenus), the name of several cities of Asia, 16 of 
whicli are said to have been built by Selencus I. 
Nicator, and named in honour of his father An- 
tiochus. 1. A. Epidaphnes, or ad Daphnem, 

I or ad Orontem (’A. ivl Adrpyy : so called from a 
I neighbouring grove : *A. ^ttI *Op6vry'. Antakia, 

\ Ru.), the capital of the Greek kingdom of Syria, 
and long the chief city of Asia and perhaps of 
the world, stood on the left bank of the Orontes, 
about 20 miles (geog.) from the sea, in a beau- 
tiful valley, about 10 miles long and 5 or G 
broad, enclosed by the ranges of Amanus on the 
NW. and Casius on the SE. It was built by 
Seleucus Nicator, about B.c. 300, and peopled' 
chiefly from the neighbouring city of Axti- 
GONIA. It flourished so rapidly as soon to need 
enlargement; and other additions were again 
made to it by Seleucus II. Callinicus (about B.c. 
240), and Antioclius IV. Epiphanes (about b.c. 
170). Hence it obtained the name of Tetrapolis 
(TCTpawdAij, i.e. 4 cities). It had a considerable 
commerce, the Orontes being navigable up to 
the city, and the high road between Asia and 
Europe passing through it. Under the Romans 
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it was metropolis of the prOTmce and the 
deuce of the procousuU ot SjTia, '* “•* 
Tonred anct Tisited by emperors, and 



ctudee ol Sicron, a papil of Lysippus It repre 
sects Antioch as a female fi^re seated on the 

rock Silpiosand crowned with towers with ears 

of com in her band and with the nrer Orontea | f'* ajiuo 
at her feet l^his dgnre appears constantly on 


^ ANTIOCHUS 

rsi I stroyed by the baiharians, rebailt by Actiochae 
fa L boter, and called Antiochia It was beaoti 
made fnlly sitoated, and was surrounded by a wall 70 
’coloniawiththejstaia (about 8 wiles) in circuit Among the 
Jna Italioim by less unpcrtant cities of the name were (5 ) A. 
Anbomnns Pina adTannua in Comnsagene this according to 
^oD'rh fax HI some IS the modem i/aroaA, which others with 
fenQr“to Aleian greater probability make the site of Ger- 
dna as aseatof xoirciA. (6) A ad Cragum, and (7) A ad 
leatntnw yet it Pyranmitt, in Cihcia Ihe following Antiochs 
denved°K>inedis are better known by othernames A adSamm 

traction m this [ADasa.) A Charaeeaes [Charax], A CalUr- 
respect from the rhoe [EpEbSA] , A ad Hippam [Gadae-i], A 
teaching of Is Mygdbiuae [NisiBis], m tilicia (.Tahscs], in 
bamus and other Cana or Lydia [Traixes] 
sophists and Its AotlSchM (’Amoxe»l I King} of Si/na 
eminence »n an 1 Sotet (reigned B e 280-2C1), was the son 
la attested by the of Seleucus Kitator, the founder of the Syrian 
beautiful gems 
and wedala still ' 
found among its 
rums The sin 
nexed figure, re 
presenting the 
Gemui of An 
Uock was the 
work of Eot> 



•rrewlakli tllht 


the later coins of Antiocn— Antioch nss de 



stroyed by the Persian king Cbosroes (aj> 
510), bat rebuilt by Josliniao, who esre it (he 
name ol Theupohs (0<siw^Ais) The ancienl 
walls, which still surroncd the insignificant 
modem town ore probably those buill by 
Justinian The name of Antiochia was also 
giten to the sunoanAng district, te the >r\7 
part of Syria, which bordered upon CUuna 
(Sitcib yip Tot Hist •* Wi.V-ivewji 

S P u 6, Liban p 821 )— 2 A nd Useandnun 
(’A irp5r btoidrSau) nr rentsheAr, En ), acity 
of Cana, on the Maeander, built by Antiocbus I 
Soler on the site of the old city of Prlhopolie 
(Stnb p. 630) — J A Fiiidiae or ad Fisioiam 
(A TlioiSiar or wpir n»ri3ia) a considerable 
city on (he borders of Phrygia Parore os and 
Pisidia; built by colonists frorn >fagne*ia, 
declared a free city by the Eomsns after their 
Tictory oxer Antiochus the Great (uc 189) 
made a colony under Augustus, and 
Caesarea It was celebrated for tbe worship : 
and tbe great temple ol Men Ascaeuus (t^. 
Phrygian Moon god), which tbe Bomons sop 
press^ Its remains are stdl considerabm 
denoting a strong fortress of the Uelletustic 
type It IS thought that a semiciicuJaT loA 
cutting marts the Phrygian temple (btrab p 
A Margiina (’A Hotryior^ Mens' 
oAaA-JeAan?), a city in the Persian pronnee 
of Msrgiana, on the nrer Margns, fonnd^ far I 
Alexanderjand at first called Alexandria, de 


kingdom of the Seleucidae He mamed his 
stepmother Stratonice, whom his father isr 
rendered to him on the representation of the 
sicianthatit would restore him to health, 
succeeded his father B c S80 He gainer 
hia eumame from snccessfcl content against the 
Cents, buterentually fell in battle against them 
sc 261 (Jntt XTii S. Plut ^emefr 88, 88> 
Appian,Sy»- 59-C3)— 3 Theo# fsc 261-216), 
son and snccessor of Xo 1 The Milesians 
gave him the semame of Tkeot, becaase he 
debrered them from their tyrant, Tunarchas. 
He carried oo war with Ptolemy ‘nidadelpAins, 
king of Hgypt, winch was brought to * 
close by hie putting away his wife Laodice, 
and wsrrying Berenice, the daughter of 
Ptolemy Alter the death of Ptolemy, he 
recalled Laodice, but in rerenge for the lurolt 
she had receir^ she caused Antiochus and 
Berenice to be murdered. During the reign of 
Antiochus, Axssces founded the Parthian em 
pire (230) and Theodotns established an mde 

iTjeiidentAtiBg&om atlbactna. He was ffoiceeiei 

by his son Seleucns Callinicus His younger 
son Antiochus Hieiaz also assumed the crown, 
and earned on war some years with his brother 
(SCLEVCCS IL^ (Just SITU i, VaL Mo* u 
14. Alhen-p 43)— 3 TheGreat(Bc 223-187), 
second sou of Seleucns CoUinicus, succeeded to 
the throne on the death ot his brother Selencos 
Ceraunus when he was only in lus 15th year 
After defeating (220) ilolon, satrap of Media, 
and lus hTOtUer Alexander .satrap of Persia, who 
had attempted to make themselres independent, 
he earned on war against Ptolemy Philopator, 
king of Egypt in order to obtain Coele-Srna, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, but was obliged to 
cede these provinces to Ptolemv, in conse- 
quence uf lus defeat at the battle of Raphia 
^ Gaa, m 217 (Poljb v 82 . Jnst ixxi 1 ) 
He next inarched against Achaeus who had 
revolted in Asia Minor, and whom he put to 
death, when lie fell into his hands m SI4 

.(ArarAivs} Shortly after this he was engaged 

'for 7 years {2X8-205) in an attempt to regain 
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success, and in 103 conquered Palestine and ’ 
Coele*fe3'rm, ^yhicll ]io afterwards gave as a 
dowry with his dauglUer Cleopatra upon her 
jnamagewith Ptolemy Epiphanos. In lOfihe 
cro-jsocl^ovcr into Europe, and took possession 
of the Thracian Cliersoncsc. This brought him 
into contact with tlie Romans, who commanded 
him to restore the Chersonese to tho Macedo- 
nian king ; but he refused to comply with their 
demand ^ in which resolution lie was strength* 
oned by Hannibal, wlio arrived at his court in 
195. Hannibal urged him to invade Italy 
without loss of time; but Antiocluis did not 
follow his advice, and it was not till 192 tliat 



ColnofAatlochusIV Urlphancs.KIngofbvrla.B C 175-101. 
Zeus holding Victory' 

the son ot Seleucus Philopator, who had 


- iiOL lui luu tnat o.-n-ui.-u!, j; unu^jaior, wno naa 

lie crossed over into Greece, at the request of luthcrto lived at P.omo as a liostage. (Polyb. 

he was named nititi. 12 ; Just, xxxiv. 3,)— 6. Theos or Dionysus 


-- — ...... tiie request oi 

the Aetolmn League, of wliich he was named 
general. ^(Polyb. xviii. 32, xx.i. ; Liv. xxxiv. GO, 
XXXV. 45.) In 191 he was defeated b}' the 
Bomans at Thermopylae, and compelled to re- 
turn to Asia : his fleet was also vanquished in 
two engagements. In 190 he wag again defeated 


Epiphanes, son of Alexander Balas. He" was 
brought forward as a claimant to the crown in 
144, against Demetrius Nicator by Tryphon, 
but be was murdered by the latter, who 
ascended tho throne himself in 142 (Just 



by the Romans under L. Scipio, at Mount 
Sipylus, near Magnesia, and compelled to sue 
for peace, which was granted in 188, on condi- 
tion cl his ceding all his dominions E. of 
Slount Taurus, paj'ing 15,000 Euboic talents 
within 12 years, giving up his elephants and 
ships of war, and surrendering the Roman 
enemies; but he allowed Hannibal to escape. 
In order to raise the money to pay the Romans, 
he attacked a wealthy temple in Elymais, but 
was killed by the people of the place (187). He i 
was succeeded by his son Seleucus Philopator. i 
(Liv. xxxvii. 25-44 ; Polyb. xxi. 0-20 ; Just, 
xxxii. 2 ; Diod. xxi.x. 18.)-^. Epiphanes (b. c. 
175-104), son of Antiochus IH., was given as a 
hostage to the Pvomansin 188, and was released 
from captivity in 175 through his brother 
Seleucus Philopator, whom he succeeded in the 
same year. He carried on war against Egypt 
from 171 to 108 wnth great success, in order to 
obtain Coele-Syria and Palestine, which had 
been given as a do\vry with his sister, and he 
was preparing to lay siege to Alexandria^ in 
108, when the Romans compelled him to retire. 
He endeavoured to root out the Jewish religion 
and to introduce the worship of the Greek 
divinities; but this attempt led to a rising of 
the Jewish people, under Mattathias and his 
heroic sons the Maccabees, which Antiochus 
was unable to put down. He died, B.c. 163, in 
the course of an unsuccessful campaign, at 
Tabae in Persia in a state of raving madness, 
which the Jews and Greeks equaUy attributed 
to his sacrilegious crimes. (Liv. xli.— xlv. ; 
Polyb. xxvi.-xxxi.; Just, xxiv. 3; Joseph. Anf. 
xii, 5,) Hia subjects gave him the name or 



Coin of Antiochus VI. Thcos, or Dionysus, King of Syria. 

B.c 141-142. 

Ofrr., Antiochus with diadem and tlio rayed crowm which 
passed from Ptolemy Euorgetes to the Seleucldoo ; ret.. 
tho Dioscuri, ^^hom some interpret as s^mbollBing the 
divided power of .\ntlochU3 and Tryphon, part of whose 
name appears os inr. 

xxxvi. 1). — 7. Sidetes (b.c. 137-128), bo called 
from Side in Pamphylia, where he was brought 
up, younger son of Demetrius Soter, dethroned 
Tr^-phon. He married Cleopatra, wife ot his 
elder brother Demetrius Nicator, who was 
a prisoner with the Parthians. He carried on 
war against the Parthians, at first with suc- 
cess, but was aftenvards defeated and slain in 
battle in 123. (Just, xxxviii. 10 ; Athen. 449, 540). 
— 8. Grypus, or Hook-nosed (b.c. 125-96), 
second son of Demetrius Nicator and Cleopatra. 
He was placed upon the throne in 125 by his 
mother Cleopatra, who put to death his eldest 
brother Seleucus, because she wished to have 
the power in her omi hands. He poisoned his 
mother in 120, and subsequently carried on 
war for some years with his half-brother A. IX. 
Cyzicenus. At length, in 112, the two brothers 
agreed to share the kingdom between them, A. 
Cj-zicenus having Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, 
and A. Grypus the remainder of the provinces. 
Grypus was assassinated in 96. (Jnst. xxxix. 
1-3 ; Liv. Hp. CO ; Athen. p. 540.)— 9. Cyzicenus, 
from Cvzicus, where he was brought up, son of 
A. 'VTI. Sidetes and Cleopatra, reigned over 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia from 112 to 96, but 
fell in battle in 95 against Seleucus Epiphanes, 
son of A. nn. Grypus (Appian, St/r. 09). — 
10. Ensebes, son of A. IX. Cyzicenus, defeated 
Seleucus Epiphanes, who had slain his father in 
battle, and maintained the throne against the 
brothers of Seleucus. He succeeded his father 
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AntiocliBs IX la 93 (Appian, C9, Diod •'Edectic, e^ekinff a nuiWIe course between Zeno, 
XXXIT. 88)— 11 Epipianes, son ol A Mil Anskrtle, Pbilo He made truth rest upon 
Grrpus and brother ol ‘'clencus Bpiphaneu, antbontyii'beneTer hecould find points agreed 
carried on war ai^ainst A \ Eusebea but was npMi by tbese philosophers, and laboured to 
defeated br the latUr, and dron-ned in the show that they differed in erpression rathei 
nver Orontes (Appian, le Jc)— than in essential* (Cic Acnd ii 18,43 Ac , 

12 Dtonysns, brother of No Jl, held the de Ftn v 25, Ttue y 8) — 3 Of Syracuse, a 
crown lot a short time, but fell in battle Greek histunan, lived about e c 423 and wrote 
against Aretas king of the Arabian* The a history of Sicily m 9 books from the mythical 
SyriMis wi»n out with the cml broils of the gicanian k^g Cocalus to hi* own date to which 
Seleucidae, offered the kingdom to Tigranes, it is not improbable that Thucydides was to 
king of Armenia, who united &yria to hi» osm some eatenh indebted in the beginning of book 
dominions in 83, and held it till his defeat by vt He wrote also a history of the Greek colo- 
the Romans in 69 (Joseph 4«< xnt 15)— oies in Italy (Diod. iil 71, Dionvs 1. 12, a 

13 Aaiaticus, son of A X Rusebes and Selene few fragment* m C Mbller’s Fray Hut 
(or Cleopatcal daughter of Ptolemy Physcon, Grate } 

became king of Syria on the defeat of Tigianes Antfop? (’At^ufrij) 1 Danghterof Nycteus 
by LocuUna in 69 , but he was depnred of it m andPolyxoiOrofthe nrergodAsopusin Boeotia, 
65 by Pompey who reduced Syria to a Roman became by Zens the mother of Amphion and 
proTince In this year the Seleueidse ceased to , Zethus pionysns threw her into a state of 
reign (Appian Syr 49, 70, Cic. lerr it 27, i madnees on account of the rengeanee which 
61 fi ) her sona had taken on Dirce [Aupkiov J In 

H Kinga of Commagene this condition she wandered through Greece. 

1 Son of Hithndates L Calfiw us the step- ""td Pbocfl* grandson of SisjThus. cured 
son ol Anliochns Tpiphanea (aWe No 11/ *‘*f*Tr ‘ 

Made an alliance with the Bomane aboutBc Hippolyte, wife of Ileseus, ondmother of Hip- 
61 He assisted Pompey with troops iB 49 , Tkeseis] 

had friendly communication* with Cicero then I AntfpatW { Amtarpat) ^ 
proconsul ol Cilicu , w»* attacked by Intooy man, an officer greatly trusted by Philip wd 
m 88 He was succeeded by iruhndates II Alexander the Great was Itft by the Utter 
about 81 (Dio Casa xixt i xlii. 20 Appian tegent .n Maoedoni* whra he craised «et 
JHdhr 106, Cic Fam rr l 2 Cass B C in ‘nl® Asia ifl b c 834 In this office be qneUed 
S)-S Succeeded Mitbridates H and was the Thtanan* on one hand, aTid on the other 
pot to death at Borne by Augustus in iO Dio suppressed the Spartan rising by a ric^ry at 
Casa lu *3)-3 Succeeded No 2 and died i Megalopoba (B c 880) Incoii»Muenceo{diei«' 
in AD 17 tpon his death, Commagene woo* between Olympiaa and Antipater, the 
became a Roman proTince, and remained «> till ' latter wa» aummoned to Asia in 8J4.aftdCra- 
AD 88 (Tac Ann ii. 42, Sff— 4 Somamed Jems appoints to the regency of Mac^i^ 
Ebrhaves Maosus «on of Antiocbu* 111 but the death of Alexander in the following 
receiredhi,. paternal dominion from Caligula in ye»r prerented these arrangementa from taking 
an 88 lU wa* eubsequenUs deoo^ by i effect Aotipeter now obtained Mai.edoB» 
Cftlignla, but regained his kingdom on the I end m conjunction with Cratems, who 
accession of Claudius in 41 He was a faithful i was associated with him m the gOTemmeBt, 
ally of the Romans, and assisted them in their earned on war against the Greeks who endea- 
wars against the Parthian* under Nero, and roared to establish their independence This 

Bgamst the Jews under Vespasian At length ' war.naaallycalledtheliamianwar, from Lamia, 
ID 72, he was accused of eoa«piring with the I where Antipater was besieged m 823, was ter 
Porthiaus against the Romans, Was deprived of I mmated by Antipater's victory over the coo 
hi* kingdom, and retired to LoMdiemon where ' federates at Crennon in 822 Tots was followed 
he passed the remainder ol his life ILe eon* t by tbe sobmiesion ol Athens and the death of 
Epiphanes and Callinicus lived at Bonie (Dio DtnosTSEVES In 821 Antipater cTO'>sed over 
Cas* bx 8,li 8, Joseph. Ant aa 9, B J v . into Asia m order to oppose Perdicca* , but the 


; Tac Ann xiii 7} 
in. Literary 

1 Of Aegae in Cihcia, a sophist, or, as he 
himself pretended to be, a Cynic philosopher 
He floonshed about Am 200 doriog the reign 
of Bevenis and Caracalla. During tbe war of 
CaracaUa against the Parthians, he deserted to 
the Parthians tot«ther with Tindales Bewas 
one of the most distinguished rhetoricians of 
his time, and stao acquired some repotatiOD as 
awnter— Z Of Aiealon, the foonder of the 
fifth Academy, was a fnend of LnenUna and 
the teacher of Cicero during hi* elndies at 
Athens (b c TO) , bnt he had a school at Alex 
ondna also, as well as m Syria, where be seems 
to have ended his hfe (bc 68) IIis pnneipal 
teacher was Philo, who succeeded Plato, Ak^ 
silag, and Cameades, aa tbe foonder of the. 
fouTth Academy Heis.however.betterlaiown 
at the adversary than the diacipleof Philo, and. 
Cicero mentions a treatise called Sosua, written ' 
by him against his master, in which he re 
fulea the sc^icism of the Academica (Acad 
IV 4, ii; ue was in hi* own philosophy an 


mnrder of Pbhpiccas in Egypt put a_ . 
thia war, and left Antipater supreme regent. 
,Antipabie died in. 313, after a^^inting Poly 
aperchon regent, and his own son Cassu>deB 
to a aubordioate position (Diod. xni, xvin.. 
Just XIU.4--6)— 2 Grandson of the preceding, 
and second son of Cassender and Thessalonlca- 
After the death of his elder brother Philip IV 
(b c 293), great dissensions ensued between 
Antipater and his younger brother Alexander, 
lor the kingdom of Macedonia Antipater, 
believing that Alexander was favoured by his 
mother, put her to dealli. The yonngef 
brother upon this applied for tiid at once to 
Pyrrhus of Epirn* and Demetnns Pohoreetes 
Tlie remaining history is related differently 
but so much IS certain, that ^th Antipater 
and Alexander were subsequently put to death 
—Alexander by Deraetnu* ami Antipater by 
Lysimachu* (Just m. 1, 2, Pint Vemelr), 
and that Demetrius became king of Macedonia. 
—3 Father of Herod the Great, son of a noble 
Idamaeanof the same name.eeponsed the cause 
ot Hyreanus againsl his brother Anstobnlus. 
He ingrabated himself with the Romans, and 
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in 15. C. 47 was appointed by Caes.'vr procurator 
of Judaea, wliicli appointment lie Imld till his 
death in 43, when he was carried off by poison 
which Malichus, %vho.se life he had twice saved, 
bribed the cup-bearer of HjToanus to adminis- 
ter to him. (Jos. -Inf. xiv. tl; B. J. i. 10.) 

4. Eldest son of Herod the Great by liis first 
wife, Doris, brought about the death of his two 
liaff-brothers, Ale.vander and Aristobulus, in 
n.c. 0, but was himself condemned as guilty of 
a conspiracy against his father’s life, and was 
executed five days before Herod’s death. (Jos. 
Ant. x-vii. 1 ; B.'-T. i. 28.1—5. Of Tarsns, a Stoic 
philosoiiher, the successor of Diogenes in the 
chair at Athens, and the teacher of Panaetius, 
about n.c. 144 (Cic. Off. iii. 12, ,*10 ; Biv. i. 3, C). 
— 6. Of Tjve, a Stoic philosopher, died sliortly 
before n.c. 45, and wrote a work on Duties 

{lie Offciis) (Cic. Off. ii. 24) 7. Of Cj-renc, 

a pupil and follower of -Aristippus (Diog. 
Laiirt. ii. 98; Cic. Tusc. v. 39, 112). — 3 b. Of 
Sidon, the author of several epigrams in the 
Greek Antholog 3 ", flourished about n.c. 108-100, 
and lived to a great age. — 9. Of Tliessalonica, 
the author of several epigrams in the Greek 
Antholog}', lived in the latter part of the reign 
of -Augustus. 

Antfpater, I#. Gaclius, a Roman jurist and 
historian, and a contempornrj- of C. Gracchus 
(n.c. 12.3), and L. Crassns, the orator, wrote 
Annales, which were epitomised by Bratus, 
and which contained a valuable account of the 
second Punic war. He seems to have been 
honest and trnstivorthy, but too prone to rheto- 
rical oniament. (Cie.Diu. i. 24, 49, nd Att. xiii. 
8; Liy. ixi. 40, xx4'ii. 27). 

Antipatrla (’AiwiTarpio : Bcrat ?), a town in 
niyricum on the borders of Macedonia, on the 
left bank of the Apsus (Liv. xxxi. 27). 

Antlphanes (’Arn^idi'jjr). 1. A comic poet, 
next to Alexis the most important, of the 
middle Attic comedy, bom about n.c. 404, and 
died 880. He wrote 865, or at the least 200 
plays (titles of 150 remain), which were distin- 
guished by elegance of language. Probably 
many w'ere recited, hut not produced on the 
stage. (Fragments in Meineke.) — 2. Of Berga in 
Thrace, a Greek writer on maiwellous and 
incredible tilings (Strab. pp. 47, 102, 104 ; Polyb. 
xxxiii. 12). — 3. An epigrammatic poet, several of 
whose epigiams are still extant in the Greek 
AntholoCT, lived about the reign of Augustas. 

Antlphates {'AmipdTijs), king of the mythical 
Laestrygones in Sicily, represented as giants 
and cannibals. They destroyed 11 of the ships 
of Ulysses, who escaped with only one vessel 
(Od. X. 80; Ov. Met. x. 233; Jnv. xiv. 20). 

AntipheUns {’AvrlipeWos : Antipliilo), a 
town on the coast of Lycia, between Patera and 
Aperlae, originally the portofPsELLUS (Strab, 
p. 660 ). 

Antiphemus t^AvT'npnpos), the Rhodian, 
founder of Gela, in Sicily, n.c. 090. 

Antlphilns {’Avriipi^os). 1. Of Byzantium, 
an epigrammatic poet, author of several excel- 
lent epigrams in the Greek Anthology, ivas a 
contemporary of the emperor Nero.-y2. Of 
Egypt, a distinguished painter, the rival of 
Apelles, painted for Philip and Alexander the 
Great (Quint, xii. 10; Plin. xxxv. § 114, 138). 

Antiphon t^AvTiipSni). 1. The most ancient 
tf the 10 orators in the Alexandrine canon, 
was a son of Sophilus the Sophist, and bom at 
Rhamnus in Attica, in E.c. 480. He belonged 
to the oligarchical party at Athens, and took an 
active part in the establishment of the govern- 
ment of the Four Hundred (e.c. 411), after the 
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; overthrow of which he was brought to trial, 
' condemned, and put to death. The oratorical 
powers of Antiiihon are highly praised by the 
ancients. He introduced great improvements 
m public siieaking, and w-as the first who laid 
down theoretical law-s for practical eloquence ; 
j he opened a school in which he taught rhetoric, 
I and the historian Thucydides is said to have 
1 been one of his pupils. The orations which he 
I composed were written for others ; and tlieonly 
' time that he spoke in public himself was when 
he was accused and condemned to death. Tliis 
• speech, which was considered in /intiquity a 
masterpiece of eloquence, is now lost. (Time, 
viii. 68; Cic. Brut. 12.) AA’e still possess 15 
orations of Antiphon, 3 of which were written 
by him for others, and the remaining 12 as 
_ specimens for his school, or exercises on 
I fictitious cases of trials for homicide. They are 
printed in the collections of the Attic orators, 

' and separately, edited by Baiter and Sauiipe, 
Ziirich, 1888; C. Muller, 1869.— 2. A tragic 
poet, whom many writers confound with the 
^ Attic orator, lived at Syracuse, at the court of 
the cider Dionysius, by whom he was put to 
death (Arist. Bliet. ii. 6). — 3. Of Athens, a 
sophist and an epic poet, wrote a work on the 
interpretation of dreams, referred to by Cicero 
t and others. He is the same person as Antiphon 
‘ an opponent of Socrates. (Xen. Mem. i. 6.) 

Antiphus {’'Avritpos). 1. ,Son of Priam and 
Hecuba, slain by -Agamemnon {II. iv. 489, xi. 
101). — 2. Son of Thossalus, and one of the 
Greek heroes at Troy {II. ii. 670). 

Antlpolis {’AvrliroMs Antibes, pronounced 
by the inhabitants Anfidoiif), a town in Gallia 
Narbonensis on the coast, in the territorj- of 
the Deciates, a few miles AV. of Xicaea, was 
founded by Massilia, and received Jus Latinum 
after n.c. 46; the muria, or salt pickle made of 
fish, prepared at this toivn, was very celebrated 
(Strab. pp. 180, 184 ; Tao. Hist. ii. 15 ; Mart, 
xiii. 103). 

Antiirhlniu {’Anripptoyi CastcUo di Bome- 
lia), a promontory on the borders of Aetolia 
and Locris, op/wsife Rhium {Gastello <li Morea) 
in Achaia, with which it formed the narrow- 
entrance of the Corinthian gulf : the straits are 
sometimes called the Little Dardanelles. 

Antissa ('Arwiiriro: ’Avriaatiios'. Malas Lini- 
nconas), a town in Lesbos with a harbour, on 
the AV, coast between Methyrana and the pro- 
montory Sigrinm, was originally on a small 
island opposite Lesbos, which was afterwards 
united with Lesbos (Plin. ii. § 204 ; Ov. Met. 
XV. 287). It joined Mitylene in the revolt 
(Time. iii. 18, 28). It was destroyed by the 
Romans, E.c. 168, and its inhabitants removed 
to Methj-mna, because they had assisted Antio- 
chus (Strab. p. 618; Liv. xlv. 31). 

Antistbenes (’Ai-tio-Sc'jojs). 1. An Athenian, 
founder of the sect of the Cynic philosophers. 
His mother was a Thracian. In his youth he 
fought at Tanagra (e.c. 420), and was a disciple 
first of Gorgias, and then of Socrates, whom 
he never quitted, and at whose death he ivas 
present. He died at Athens, at the age of 70. 
Among his pupils were Crates of Thebes and 
Diogenes of Sinope. He taught in the Cynos- 
arges, a gymnasium for the use of Athenians 
bom of foreign mothers; whence probably his 
followers were called Cynics {kwikoI), though 
others derive their name from their dog-like 
neglect of nil forms and usages of society-. His 
•writings have perished, except tw-o declama- 
tions, named Ajax and Ulysses, about the 
arms of Achilles, the genuineness of which is 





eo AKTISTIUS A^•T0V^^'U3 

d spoted. He was an enemy to all apeenlation, [ E of Antinm, a temple of NCTtnne, < 
and thns was oppos^ to Plato, whom he I account the place i» now called 

attacked furiously m one of hi8 dialogue* m Ajitlnj Kestiti [Restio] 
especial he denied ideas, and asserted that the j Antonia 1 ITaior. elder daughter of 31 
indiTidual alone existed. He paid little regard Aatonioa and Octaeia, wife of Ii. Domitmi 
to art, learning, and ecientihc research. Hia Ahenobarbus, and mother of Cn Domitias, the 
philosophical mtem was confined almost en father of the emperor 3sero Tacitus calls this 
brely to ethics, Mid he taught that Tirtoe la the Antonia the younger daughter (Tac Ann if ti, 
sole tliintf necessary and eirtne consisted m hl dt. Suet Acn 5, Pint. Ant 87, cf- Dio 
e<jmplete° independence of surronodinga, m Casa. Il 15 ) — 8 Minor, younger sister of the 
aroidJii’ evil and havin'’ no needs Hence it preceding, wife of Dmsns, the hrolher of the 
amount^ to apathy The later Cyme* such emperor Tifienus, and mother of Germamens, 
as Diogenes, sank to a lower depth both of igno- the father of the emperor Caligula, of Livia or 
ranee and disregard of conrentional morahty Linlla, and of the emperor Claudius. She died 
He showed his contempt of all the latunes and a.D 3S, soon after the accession of her grandson 
outward comforts of life by hts mean clothing Caligula She was celebrated for her beauty 
and hard fare From hia school the Stoic* and virtue {Plut Ant 87, Tac Ann n 8; \tL 
subsequently sprang In one of his works 3fax. iv 3 S).— 3 Daughter of the emperor 
entitled PhjiJicua, he contended for the Cmtj CUudius. married first to Pompeius Magnus, 
of the Deity (Cic. <fs Aaf Dear i. 13, 82) and afterwards to Faustus Sulla Aerowisbed 
Fra^enti edited by tViaekelmaon, 18»2. — lomarryher after the death of hia wife Poppaea, 
2. A Greet hi,tonan of P.hodea about Btf 200 aj> £6 and on her refusal he caused her to 
(Polyb XTL 11) Ed. by C Muller m Frag he pot to deatli on a charge of treason (Suet. 
Sis' Grace— 3 A Spartan admiral mention^ Claud 27 Aer 35, Tac. Ann xu. 2, xui. 23, 
in B c 112 and 8M (Thuc TUI. 80, Seu Heff it 53 DioCassliSj 

111 2, 6) Antoala Tnmt. a castle on a rock at the 

Aatutluj, P , tnbnn* of the plebs B C 83, VVT comet of the Temple at Jerasaleia, which 
a distingmshed orator supported the party of cotamanded both the temple and the city It 
Sulla, and was put to death by order of young was at first called Bans Herod the Great 
Manus uv 82 ttisiiughtet Anti diawaa mat changed its name w honour of M Antomus. 
ned to Powpeins Slsguus (Cic Brut 63, 226, It contained the resideae* of ibe Procurator 
pro Bose Am 8i 90 telLPat il 26, Appian. Judaeae 

£ C 1.83) Others of this Dane are sentiooed Aatoalai Iticerkrla There are two lut* n 
by Liry at vanou* dates of whose history no* stations on Poman roads and their distaneet 
thing important 1* preserred. bearing this Dame. The mostprobahle aceount 

Aatutiui laheo [Lubzo < i of them u that they are based on work done m 

Antiitloi TitoJ CVercs ] j the time of Antoninus Caracalla (aJ> Sll-dl7) 

ABtitaorasCArTi'rai'aor. All Ddeh), a chain , and that additions were made at ranons tun** 
of moontaios, which strikes ofi NE from the to this groundwork The recennon which «e 
main chain of the Tauiua on the S iMder of i now have belocgs to the early part of the 4th 
Cappadocia, m the centre of which dialnct it'ceutufyiferoa theonehauditcoutaintthetoim 


turns to the E and nms parallel to >he Tauiu* 
a* far as the Euphrat^ Its average height j 
exceeds that of toe ‘tanrus, and one of lU 
summits, Mouat Argaeus. Dear hlazaca, la the 
loftiest moootam of Asia Sliuor 

Autlum ^Autiaa Torre or Porto d* Ante), a 
very ancient town of Lstium on a rocky pro- 
montory mnnmg out some distance into the 
Tyrrhenian sea. It was found'd byTyrrheiuans 
and Pelagians, asd m earlier and even blcr | 
times was noted for its pirscy Although muted 
byTarqninins Snperbus to the I^tin League,. 
It generally sided with the Tolscians against I 
P-ome (Lit u. S3, 63, 6a , Dionya it ti, 92, ' 
IX. SS) It was taken by the Romans in B c 
467, and was made a Iwtin colony (Lit m i , 
Dionya iz. 59), but it revolted, was taken a 
second time by the Romans m b c 398, wa* 
depnved of all its ships — the beaks of which 
(rostra) serred to ornament the platfonn of the 
apeakers in the Roman forum — was forbidden 
to have any ahm in future, and was made a 
Roman co’ony (Lot vtl 27, tuu 12-14). Butilj 
gradoahy recorered its former importance, was 
allowed in course of tune again to be Used as a 
seaport, and in the latter times of the repubhe 
and under the empire, became a favounle' 
residence cf many of tlie Poman nijiies and 
emperors. The emperor Kero was born here 
and lathe remains of hi* palace the eelebraledi 
ApoCo Belvedere was found (Strab p 232, <hc 
Atf u. L 7, 11, Suet Aug 58, Ker », Tae 
Anm nv 27, xv 23) AnLum poeseased a 
celebrated temple of Fortune (O Dira, graiam 
qj , 3S). of Aescu 


lapiua, and at the port of Ceno, a llule to the by the enspenai 


Dioclrtiauojwlis , on the other, distances * 
not reckoBM from Constantioople— Hdifw'** 
by ToUct, 6b GuU, 1863, Paithey.lStS 
AntOQUiSpilu (’ArTsenroTtfAii. 41711, inas), 

a city of ilesopotamia, between Edessa and 
Dara.o/f Maiimianopolis,and fl/t ConslanUa. 
Astonlsuj, H. AureliUj [21 AcuBLns] 
Antouast Piiu, Roman emperor, aJ) 18d- 
161 Hia name in the early part of his life, at full 
length, was Tifa* Aurelius Fuhius Bmontus 
Arnos Antoninus These names probably 
imply inhentance from various relations. S'* 
(ath^ and grandfather, both of consular rank, 
both bore the names Anrehos Folvins, hi* 
mother wa* an Ama, and he reckoned * 
Boionios also among his maternal ancestor*- 
Hi* paternal ancestors came from Ncmausu* 
(Aiamet) m Gaul, but Antomnn* himself was 
bom near Lanunom, September 19th, am 
From an early age he gave promise of his future 
worth, fri he was conml, and subsequently 
proconsul of the province of Asm on Jus return 
to Rome he bred on terms of the greatest 
intimacy with Hadrian, who adopted him on 
February 2Sth, 133. Henceforward ha bora 
Ibe name of T Aelius Sadnattus Antoninus 
Caasar, and on the death of Hadrian, duly 2iid, 
13^ he ascend'd the throne The senate cod- 
lerred upon him the title of Pius, or the duti- 
fuOg a^eclionate, because he persuaded tbeiu 
to pant to Jus father Hadnan the apotheosis 
and the other honours usually paid to deceased 
emperors, which they had at first refused t® 
bestow upon Bsdnao. The reign of Afltonintt* 
history — a blank cans^d 
' a time of war, Tiolenc^ 


I almost a blank u 



A^^TONINUS 

nnd crime. He tvur one of the hcet princeB that 
ever mounted a throne, and all Ins thouglits 
and, energies were dedicated to the happiness 
of his i>eople. Ko attempt Nvas made to achieve 
new conquests, and various insurrections among 
the Germans, Dacians, Jews, Moors, Egyptians, 
and Britons, were easily quelled by his “legates. 
The ‘wall of Antonine ’ between the Clyde and 
the Forth was raised bj’ the praefcct Lolllus 
Drbicus at tliis time. In all the relations of 
private life the character of Antoninus was 
without reproach. He was faithful to his wife 
Faustina, notwithstanding her profligate life, 
and after her deatli loaded her memory with 
honours. He died at Lorinm, March 7tli, IGl, 
in his 7Cth year. He was succeeded by M. 



.VTiloninuB Pins. lioTnan Emperor, A.D, l/JS-lOl. 

(The let'pnd on the obverse, In full, is Antonlnos AufjUKtns 
Pins, Pater Patriae, Trlbunltla Potestas, Consnl JII.) 


Aurelius, -n-hom he had adopted, when he him- 
self was adopted by Hadrian, and to whom lie 
Kave his daughter Pacsti>>a in marriage (Life 
in Scri^Hores Hist. August., usually attributed 
to Capitolinus, but by some assigned to Spar- 
tianus). 

Antoninus Liberalis, a Greek grammarian, 
probably lived in the reign of the Antonincs, 
about AJ5. 147, and wrote a work on Meta- 
morphoses (MeTapopifJcuffeuv ffwayayf)), in 41 
chapters, which is extant, derived from ancient 
sources, and valuable for tracing variations 
of mythology. — Editions: by Veriieyk, Lngd. 
Bat. 1774 ; by Koch, Lips. 1832 ; by Wester- 
mann, in his Paradoxographi, Brunsv. 1839. 

Antonins. 1. M., tlie orator, bom b.c. 14.3; 
quaestor in 118; praetor in 104, when lie fought 
against the pirates in Cilicia; consul in 99; and 
censor in 97. He belonged to Sulla’s party, and 
was put to death by Slarius and Cinna when 
they entered Borne in 87 : his head was cut off 
and placed on the Hostra. Cicero mentions 
him and L. Crassus as the most distinguished 
orators of their age ; and he is introduced as 
one of the speakers in Cicero’s De Oratore . — 
2. M., sumamed Cheticu.s, elder son of the 
orator, and fatlier of the triumvir, was praetor 
in 76, and received the command of the fleet 
and all the coasts of the Mediterranean, in 
order to clear the sea of pirates ; but he did not 
succeed in his object, and used his power to 
plunder the provinces. He died shortly after- 
wards in Crete, and was called Creticus in de- 
rision (Pint. Ant. 1; Diod. xl. 1). — 3. C., younger 
son of the orator, and uncle of the triumvir, 
was expelled the senate in 70 for extortion ; but 
afterwards was the colleague of Cicero in the 
praetorship (05) and consulship (03). He was 
one of Catiline’s conspirators, but deserted ^the 
latter on Cicero’s promising him the province 
of Macedonia. He had to lead an anny against 
Catiline, but unwilling to fight against his for- 
mer friend, he gave the command on the day of 
.battle to his legate, M. Petreius. At the con- 
clusion of the war Antony went into his 
province, which he plundered shamefully; and 
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on his return to Rome in 59 was accused both 
of taking part in Catiline’s conspiracy and of 
extortion in his province. Ho was defended by 
Cicero, hut was condemned, and retired to tlio 
island of Ceplialienia. He was subsequently 
rcc.alled, probably by Caesar, and was in Rome 
at the beginning of 44 (Cic. Clu. 42, Cat. iii. C, 
Grtcf. .81, E'iacc. 88; Dio Cass, xxxvii. 40, 
xxxviii. 10). He was sumamed Hybrida, possi- 
bly ns being semiferus (Plin. viii. 213).-^. M., 
the Triumvir, was son of No. 2 and Jnlin, the 
sister of L. Julius Caesar, consul in 04, and 
was bom about 83. His father died while he 
was still young, and he was brought up by 
Cornelius Lentulns, who married his mother 
Julia, and who was put to death by Cicero in 03 
as one of Catiline's conspirators : wlience liobo- 
cnnie a personal enemy of Cicero. Antony in- 
dulged in his earliest youth in every kind of 
dissipation, and his affairs soon became deeply 
involved. In 68 he went to SjTia, where ho 
served with distinction under A. Gabinius. 
He took part in the campaigns against Aristo- 
bnlus in Palestine (.67, 50), and in the restora- 
tion of Ptolemy .4nletes to Egypt in 55. In 54 
he went to Caesar in Gaul, and by tlie influence 
of the latter was elected quaestor. As quaestor 
(52) lie returned to Gaul, and served under 
Caesar for the next two years (52, 51). He re- 
turned to Rome in 60, and became one of the 
most active partisans of Caesar. He was tri- 
bune of the plebs in 49, and in January fled to 
Caesar’s camp in Cisalpine Gaul (with another 
tribune, Q. Cassius Longinus), after putting a 
veto upon the decree of the senate which de- 
prived Caesar of his command. He accom- 
panied Caesar in his victorious march into 
Italy, and was left by Caesar in the command of 
Italy, while the latter carried on tiie war in 
Spam. In 48 Ajntony brought the troops left in 
Italy to join Caesar in Epirus, after several 
delays, for whidi lie was rebuked, and was 
present at the battle of Pharsalia, where lie 
commanded the left wing ; and in 47 he was 
again left in the command of Italy daring 
Caesar’s absence in Africa. In 44 he was con- 
sul witli Caesar, when lie offered him the kingly 
diadem at tlie festival of tlie Lupercalia. After 
Caesar’s murder on tlie 15th of Maroli, Antony 
endeavoured to succeed to his power. He 
therefore used every means to appear as ills 
representative; as surviving consnl lie pro- 
nounced (he speech over Caesar’s body and read 
his wiH to tile people ; and he also obtained the 
papers and private property of Caesar. But he 
found a new and une.xpected rival in young Oc- 
tavianns, the adopted son and great-nephew of 
the dictator, who came from Apollonia to Rome, 
assumed the name of Caesar, and at first joined 
the senate in order to crush Antony. Towards 
the end of the year Antony proceeded to Cisal- 
pine Gaul, which had been previously granted 
him by the senate; but Dec. Brutus refused to 
surrender the province to Antony and threw 
liimself into Mntina, where he was besieged by 
Antony. The senate approved of the conduct 
of Brutus, declared Antony a public enemy, and 
entrusted the conduct of the war against him to 
Octavianus. Antony was defeated at the battle 
of Mutina, in April 43, and was obliged to cross 
the Alps. Both the consuls, however, had ' 
fallen, and the senate now began to show their 
jealousy of Octavianus. Meantime Antony was 
joined by Lepidns with a powerful army: 
Octavianus became reconciled to Antony ; and 
it was agreed that the government of the state 
should be vested in Antony, Octavianus, and 
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Lepidns under Uie title of Triuvirtrt Betpub- gSged la war against Octarianns at the instiga- 
ficoe Cofufituent/ae.for the nextS jeara The turn of Fulna, his hrothers wife He was 
mutual enemies of each were proscribed, and w onalile to resist Octal lanus and threw himself 
the numerous exccntions that followed, Cicmi, into the town of Percsia, which he was obhged 
who tin/t attacked Antony m the most on to surrender in the following year hence the 
measured manner m his Philtjipie OrattoTu war u usually called that of Perasia. Ilis life 
fell a victim to Antony In 42 Antony and was spared and be was afterwards appointed 
Octavianns cttished the republican party by the Iw Oetavianus to the command of Ibena. His 
battle of Piiilippt, m wbicli Dmtus and Cassius chapter is painted by Cicero m dark colours, 
felL Antony then went to Asia, which he had perhaps with some exaggeration (Cic PM ui 
received as his share of the Homan world In 13 v 7, 11, xii S Appian, B V v — 

Cihcia he met with Cleopatra and followed her 7 M , called by the Greek writers Antyllui — 
to Egypt, a captive to her charms In ilFnlvra which is probably only a corrupt form of An 
thewifeofAntooy andhisbroUierlt Antonins, toniUns (young Antonius)— elder son of the 
made war upon Octananus in Italj Antony I tnnmstr by Fulna, was executed by order of 
prepared to support his relatnea, but tlie nar Octavianus, after the death of his father m SO 
was brought to a close at the beginnii^ of 40 (Suet An// 63, Plut Ant 81)— 8 Julur, 
before Antony could reach Italy The oppor yonnger son of the tnumvir by Fulvia was 
tune death uf Fulvia facihtated the teeonci'i bToughtnpbybisstepmotherOctavia at Rome, 
ation of Antony and Octavianus, which uas and received great marksof farourtromAuguv 
cemented by Antony marrying Octavia the tus Horace notices him as a poet [Od iv 2) 
Bister of Octavianus Antony remained in Italy He was consul m B c lf>, hat was put to death 
till S3, when the tnumvirs concluded a peace | in 2, in consequence of his adulterous inter 

course with Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus (Dio Cass hv Sh, Iv 10, 
Tac Ann iv 44. Veil Pat ii ICO) 
Antdnlm Felix 
Aclonlot Unta [SfrsA J 
Antonlnt Pruuni (.Pbdics ] 
Aattua ( Aiwfiiie F<j«o),ato«n 
' in riitliiotia in Thessaly, at the en 
trance of the Sinus Slahacns (17 
II C97 , btrsb p 48o) 
Aataanacani (Andernaeh) a 
tows of the Uhii on tlie Blune 
(Amm. hlarc zviii 3) 

Aallbii {'Anv$is) an Egyptian 
, divinity (the Egrotian Anpu), the 
> ruler o} the dead He watched over 
•— •" Ijjg pf embalming and con 

with Best Fonpey, and he afterwards went to 1 ducted the dead in their conns to U>e western 
lus provinces in the East In this year and the realm of shades In the Osins myths he u 
foUowmg Ventidma, the lieutenant of Antony aabordinat# to Osins and is represented as 
defeated the Pacthiana laSI Antony cro^t eon by Nephthyt, • — 
orertolCaly, when tlietnomvirate was renewed , and lie le sup- 
lor S rears. He then returned to the Beet, and ' poeed, tether 
shoTtly afterwards sent Octavia back to ber with Horns, or 
brother and surrendered himself entirely to Thioth to weigh 
the charms of Cleopatra In SG he inv^ed (Le actions of 
Farthia, but he lost a great nmuber of lus the dead in their 
troops and was obhged to retreat He was judgment before 
more successful in his invasion of Armenia in Osins, besides 
S4,IorheobUiDedposses3ionol ArtavaBdea.the acting as their 
Armenian king and earned him to Alezandna guide Hence of 
Antony now laid aside entirely the character of course biUnwed. 
a Roman citizen, and assumed the pomp and lus identifies 
ceremony of an Eastern despot llis conduct tion with Her 
and the unbounded infinencc which Cleopatra mes {Bermanu 
had acquired over him alienated many of his 6tt) He was 
hiendsondeupporters, OndOctaviannstbought figured with the 
that the time had now come for cmshing his headoC a lackaL 
rival The contest was decided by the memor becauee that ani’ 
able sea-fight off Actium, September Sad, 81 in ntal as haunt 
which Antony s fleet was completely defeated mg the Braves 
Antony, accompanied by Cleopatra, fled to seemed the in 
Alexandria, where he potan end tohisown life carnation of the 
m the foUo^g year (M|. ^len OcUvuuwa dead The Ho- 
appeared before the city (^e PluL Ant , index mana ima<uned 
C*»s him with alogs 

xhv fLj— 0 C , broUier of the trmmvir, was headfPtnt iJc J« 

' praeto^in Macedonia in 44 fell into the hands - - ’ 



praetor in Macedonia in 44 fell into the hands 'terw »„ 

of M Brutus in 43, by whom he was pot to'c^Ov Uef u 

(Knt - ’ 

youngest brother of the tnumnr, 

41, when he triumphed for success over a 
Alpine tnbos and in^the following winter 



Dumja.! 18 87, Strah p 805) His worship, 
with that of Isis and Serapis, was introduced 

bothat Rome and in Greece.nnder the emperors. 



ANXUR 

Amur. [T.vhracika.] 

^xurus, an Italian divinity, who was wor- 
shipped in a jrrove near Anxur (Tarracina) to- 
gether with Feronla. He was regarded ns a 
youtliful Jupiter, and Fcronia as Juno. On 
coins liis name appears as Axiir or Anxur. 

Anysis (''Arutr^y), according to Herodotus ii. 
137, an ancient blind king of Eg 57 )t, in whose 
reign Egypt was invaded by the Elhiopinns 
under their king Sabaco. He is supposed to 
come from a city Anysis, and to take refuge 
from the invaders in the marshes for 50 years, 
during which he increased his island by making 
malefactors add earth to it by way of penalty. 
It is clear that Herodotus has misinterpreted 
his infonnation, whether it was about the city 
or the mail. He makes Anysis succeed Asykis 
(=Aseskaf or Shepsesknfj, who reigned in the 
fourth dynasty, about ii.c. 3000, nearly 8000 
years before Sabaco. 

Anyte {*Avvrr])t of Tegea, the authoress of 
several epigrams in the Greek AnthoIogj% 
flourished about B.c. 700. — Edition. Kinkel, 
1877. _ 

Auytus (''Aruros), a wealthy Athenian, son of 
Anthemion, the most influential and formidable 
of the accusers of Socrates, n.c. 890 (Ixenco 
Socrates is called Anyti teas, Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 3). 
He was a leading man of the democraticnf 
party, and had taken an active part, along with 
Xhrasybulufi, in the overthrow of the 30 Tyrants. 
The Athenians, having rci>ented of their con- 
demnation of Socrates, sent Anytus into banish- 
ment to Heraclea in Pontus (Xen. Hell. ii. 8, 42). 

Aon (*'Awv), son of Poseidon), and an ancient 
Boeotian hero, from whom the Aones, an ancient 
race in Boeotia, were believed to have derived 
their name (Strab. pp, 401, 412; Paus. ix. 5). 
Aiinla was the name of the part of Boeotia, near 
Phocis, in which we're Mount Helicon and the 
fountain Aganippe {Aoniae aquaCf 0\’. Fast, 
iii. 450). The Muses are also called AonideSf 
since they frequented Helicon and the fountain 
of Aganippe (Ov. Met. v. 383). 

Aonides. [Aok.J 

Aomue. 1. A rocky stronghold in the country 
between Cabul and the Indus, captured with 
difficulty by Alexander. It was said to rise to 
a height of more than 7,000 feet (Arrian, An. iv. 
28 ; Curt. viii. 11 ; Strab. p. 088). — 2. A lake in 
Thesprotian Epirus, where there was a v^kvo- 
fxavruoy^ or oracle of the dead, visited by 
Orpheus (Paus. ix. 80, 0). It is not clear 
v/hether this is another name for Lake Ache- 
rusia, or, rather, for the spot on its banks wliere 
the oracle stood, or whether it is a neighbouring 
lake (cf. Hdt. v. 92,7; Diod. iv. 22; Achehubia). 

Aorsi (’'Aopo'ot) or Adorsi, a pow erful people 
of Asiatic Sarraatia, who appear to have had 
their original settlements on the NE. of the 
Caspian, but are chieflj’ found between the 
Palus Maeotis {Sea of Azof) and the Caspian, 
to the SB. of the river Tanais {Don), whence 
they spread far into European Sarmatia. They 
carried on a considerable traffic in Babylonian 
merchandise, which they fetched on camels out 
of Media and Armenia (Strab. pp. 492, 506; 
Tac. Ann. xii. 16). 

Aous or Aeas {h^os or Afar : Viosa, Viussa, 
or Vovussa), the principal river of the Greek 
part of Dlyricum, rises in M. Laemon, the N. 
part of PinduB, and flows into the Ionian sea 
near ApoUonia. 

Apamea or -ia (’Affa/ieia: *Atra;nei5j, Apa- 
meus, -enus, -ensis), the name of several Asiatic 
cities, some of which were founded by Seleucns 
I. Nicator, and named in honour of his wife 
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Apama. 1. A. ad Orontem {Famieh), the capi- 
tal of the Syrian province Apameue, and, under 
the Homans, of Syria Secunda, was built by 
Seleucns Nicator on the site of the older city of 
Pella, in a very strong position on tlie river 
Orontos or Axius, the citadel being on the left 
(W.) bonk of the river, and the city on theright. 
It was surrounded by rich pastures, in which 
Scloucus kei)l a splendid stud of horses and 500 
elephants (Strab. p. 752). As Famieh it was 
occupied by Tancred in the Crusades.— 2. In 
Osroene in 3Iesopotamia {Balasir), a town built 
by Selcucus Nicator on the E. bank of the 
Euphrates, ojiposito to Zeugjia, with which it 
was connected by a bridge, commanded by a 
castle, called Scleucia.— A. CibotuB or ad 
Haeandmin (*A, y Ki/Soyrrfr, or irpos MalaySpoy), 
a great city of Phrygia, on the Maeander, close 
above its confluence with the Marsyas. It was 
built on a site easy of access, yet defensible, by 
Antiochus I. Soter, who named it in honour of 
his mother Apama, and peopled it with the 
inliabitants of tho neighbouring Celaenac. It 
became one of the greatest cities of Asia west of 
the Euphrates, and under the Romans it was 
the seat of n Conventns Juridicus. Standing 
at a junction of several Roman roads, it had a 
I great commerce, until the change of roads under 
tho Byzantine system, after the end of the 4tli 
centuiy* a.I)., caused it to decline in prosperity. 
Tlie great routes from Constantinople and Ni- 
comedia did not pass through Apamea, and the 
older Roman routes liad lost their importance. 
The surrounding country, watered by the Mae- 
nnder and its tributaries, was called Apameua 
Regio.— 4. A. Myrleon, in Bilhynia. [Mvelea.] 

— A town built by Antiochus Soter, in the 
^strict of Assyria called Sittacene, at the junc- 
tion of the Tigris with the Royal Canal which * 
connected the Tigris with the Euphrates, and 
at the N. extremity of the island called Mesene, 
which was formed by this canal and the two 
rivers. — 6, A. Mesenes (Korna), in Babylonia, 
at the S. point of the same island of Mesene, 
and at the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
—7. A. Rbagiaua (*A. tj irphs ‘PayoTr), a Greek 
city in the district of Choarene in Parthia (for- 
merly in Media), S. of the Caspian Gates. 

Apelles (’ATTf^ATjy), one of the most cele- 
brated of Grecian painters, son of Pythras, was 
bom, most probably, at Colophon in Ionia. He 
studied first at Ephesus under Ephorus ; then 
at Sicyon under Pamphilus. Thence he went 
to Pella and became the court painter to Philip 
and Alexander from b.c. 836 onwards. When 
Alexander set out for Asia Apelles returned to 
Ephesus, and lived both there and at Rhodes, 
the home of Protogenes, his greatest contempo- 
rary’. Being driven by a storm to Alexandria, 
after the assumption of the regal title by 
Ptolemy (b.c. SOB), whose favour he had not 
gained while he was with Alexander, his rivals 
laid a plot to ruin him, which he defeated by an 
ingenious use of his skill in drawing. We are 
not told when or where he died. Throughout 
his life Apelles laboured to improve himself, 
especially in drawing, which he never spent a 
day without practising. Hence the proverb 
Nulla dies sine Hnea. This and other sayings; 
attributed to him, whether genuine or not, indi-,- 
cate his fame as an authority. A list of his 
works is given by Pliny. They are for the most 
part single figures, or groups of a very few 
figures. Of his portraits the most celebrated 
was that of Alexander wielding a thunderbolt, 
painted for the temple of Artemis at Ephesus; 
but the most admired of .all his pictures was the 
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‘Vemis i»aStfo>i^r(i’A^P#8»T!}% | 

or Aphrodite nsmg out of the sea, painted for s | 
temple at Cos, and placed w the temple of | 
Caesar at Rome by Angnstns, who remitted » 
tribute of 100 talents to the Conns as eqniralent 
Tslne There can be no doubt that Apelles 
stands at the head of painters of the ReUemstic 
period His work was chiefly portraiture— it 
was said f^t Alexander would sit to no other 
painter— and therefore it is possible that earlier 
painters sneb as Polygnotus or Zeuxis may have 
surpassed him in composition , bnt ApeUes 
was probably the greatest Greek painter in 
techmqoe, and brought colouring to a perfec 
titm unequalled in Greek art (Plin ixxt 
79-100, Diet Ant ae Picfum) 

Apellleon CAtc AX ttwi'), of Teos a Peripatetic 
philosopher and great collector of books His 
Taloabie library at Athena, containing the auto- 
graph of Anstotle s works (which Apellieon is 
said to hare diseorered hidden m a cellar 
Strab p 609 Pint. SulL S6], was earned to| 
Rome by Snlla (s c 83] Apellieon had died 
just before 

ApenidsTtBl&Dns (&'AT<>virat and Tb'A«<v 
' £psr, probably from the Celtic Pen ‘i 
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borders of Phliasia and Argolis, with a tempU 
of Zens, who was hence called Apesantiut, and 
to whom Perseus here first sacrinced. 

Aphkeft (<^ 'A^ojca Afta ?) a town of Coele 
Syria between Heliopolis and Byblus, cele- 
bnled for the worship of Aphrodite Aphacltis 
AphSreiti (*A^a«><i(r] 1 SonofthelUessenian 
king Feneres, and founder of the town of Arene 
in Messenia, which he called alter his wife 
Lycos, son of Pandion took refuge there and 
initiated Aphareus m the mysteries (Pins lu. 
1 ir 2, 4 } He was bnned at Sparta (Paua ui 
lI.ll.Tbeocr xxii 141) Histwosonsldasand 
Lyncent, the Apharttidae [Aphariia jircfri 
Or 3Iet nil- S04) are celebrat^ for their fight 
with thepioscor], which is described by Pindar 
(,Vem * 111)— 2 An Athenian orator and 
tragM poet fionnshed B c 869-942. After the 
death of III* father, his mother toamed the 
orator Isocrates, who adopted Aphareus as hu 
son He wrote 8S or 87 tragedies, and gained 
4pnres (f^ub Fit S Or B39) 

Aph2tae (’A^frai and Adirraf ’A$<ToIijj' a 
aeaport and promontory of Thessaly, at the en 
trante o1 th* S™u» MaViacas, IrcTnwhpth the 
ship Argo IS said to hare sailed (Hdt ni. 198, 


height') the Apennines a c^m of mountaina 1 196 nit, Strab p 4S8 , Ap Bh. l 891) 
which mns throughout Italy from N to 8, and I Aphfdas (*A^tfJaf) son of Area% obtained 
forms t^ backbone of the petonsala- It is a from his father Tegea and the surrounding 
continnation of the Kfantime Alps fALPCsl, lemtorr He had a son, Alena 
beginsnearGesnaand ends at theSiciliansea AphidJU ('A^iSi’a snd'A^iim 'A^iSroTciO. 
and throughout lU whole course aend* oSnume- 1 an Attic dsmus not fat iToraDecelea, onginaUy 
roas branches in all directions It rises to its belonged to the tnbe Aeantis, afterwards to 
greatest height in the country of the ^bines, Le«nlis,andbsttoHadnanis Ilwasoneofthe 
where one of its points (now Ifonte Como, or 12 towns and districts into which Cecrops is 
Gran Sa»o d'lldlia} u9821 feetabore theses, _ said to hare dinded Attica , m it Theseus eon^ 


and farther S , at the boundanes of Samniom, I 
Apulia, and Locama, it dirides uto two nuta , 
branches one of which runs E through Apuliaj 
and Calabna, and terminatea at the Salentine' 
promontory, and the ether W through Brut- j 
t am, tenmnatmg appareutly at Rhegium and | 
the straits of Messm^bot in reality continued 
throughout Sicily The greater part of the '■ 
Apennines la composed of Umestone, abound I 
ing m Dumerons caverns and recesses, wluch in 
ancient as well m in more recent tunes were the . 
resort cf numerous robbers the highest pomta' 
of the mountains are covered with snow, even 
during most of the summer (nitufi rerftcete, 
oftollens Apenmnus, Verg Am xiL 703) For 
a general description see Folyb. u. 16 ,iii. 110 , 
Strab pp. 128 211 , for the stonns of the Apen 
nines. Lit xxi SS 

Id Aper, a Roman orator and a native of 
Gaul, rose by bis eloquence to the ranli ol 
quaestor tribune, and praetor, auccessively He 
is one of the speakers in the Dialogue de Ora- 
tonhu! attributed to Tacitus. 

Aper, Arrius, praetonan prefect, and sou ui 
law of the emperor Nnmeiiiui, whom he was 
said to hare murdered he was himaelf put to ' 
death by Diocletianon his accession in a t> 284 ' 

Aperantla, a town and distnet of Aetobanear 
the Achelnus, inhabited by the Aperantii (Polyb 

IIU. 8 Inv ZXXTUl. S) 

Apeilae ('AwtpXai on a com the inaer la 
AvfpAafiTir) a town in Lycia a fewrailes west 
ofSimcna. It formed with three othern, Sim^a 
Apollam* and Isinda, a single BVMOt or distrQ 
artha common^ovA^fWaddington 1292,1*96) 
In UUr times it was the seat a£ a bisbAww 
inclotJmg the above towns. The inscnptMms 
►how the true speUmginPhn t 100 

Aueripia, a cmaU island og the prom Bn 


I ?j a mountain 


cealed Hetsu. bnt her bro^n Castor and 
Petlox took the place and rescued their sister 
(Hat IX 78. Plat Tiei S3. Paua l 17,6) 

Apbrhdltlsi t'A^poSiolas 'A^poiifieit 
Aphrodisiensis), toe name of aeveral places 
fatuous for the worship of Aphrodite 1 A- 
CanaefGAeira.Ru.), on the site of an old towu 
of the Leleges, named \inSe under the Ro- 
tnanaaetctiut/oederafa et {i&erii,withuDmo 
Dity from taxation, and independence of local 
povemment secured by ancient treaty It was 
thecbieltownol Cana under Diocletian. (Strab. 
p 5-6, Pirn T 109, Tac Ann .111 63, C I 0 
2737 . C / L in 449 )— Z Veseru Oppidnm, a 
town on the coast of Clhcia, opposite to Cyprus 
(Idv xxxiii 20)— 3 Atown, harbour andisland, 
on the coast uf Cyxenaica m N Africa.— 4. See 
OSBES 

Aplit6dlti (‘A^ipoSiTi}), the Greek goddess 
of beauty and lore, and of frmt/nl increase, 
wbetber of ammal or vegetable hfe worshipped 
by the P,omana as Venus, In the Iliad (though 
apMrenlly m the later portions only) she is 
called the daughter of Aeus and Dione another 
myth represented her as sprung from the foam 
of the sea [see Da.iv is]. She was wedded to 
Hephaestus. For the myths of her relations to 
others and of her children, see Abes Dio'ctscs, 
Hcans Posamow Enos Avchises, Anovis 
CrvTBAB, BilTEa. In the Homeno poems she 
' took the BidO of the Trojans, interfering to pro- 
tect Pans ajid Aeneas, and to save from defile- 
ment the body of Hector (IT in 880 T 811. 

■ *iui 185) [S« also under Paais and Vevrs j 

Pattern Ortgtn — The myths of Aphrodite 

■ sa presented m Greek literature result from s 
mixture of Greek and Oriental (chiefly Semitic) 
mythology Many Eastern nations worshipped 
a deity who was at once the goddess of fruit 
fulnesB and generation and alw of the moon or 
of the star V enua. Such was the Babylonish 
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Belli (the feminine of Baal), who appears in i on their own. In the Homeric age Aphrodite 
Herodotus 1 . lOB, 199 as Jlylitta ; the Assyrian was accepted as p genuine Greek deity, 3 -et 
lahtar (who was also to the Chaldeans the star 1 traces of Eastern origin remained in the names 

Venus), the Phoenician Astarte or Aslitorcth, , Kmrpij, na<>ra, KuOipua in the Hiad, and 

and the bjTian Atargates. This goddess, under Kmpoyfyris in Hesiod. It is clear that under 


her various names, was in each case the su- 
preme deity* of the female sex, whence prohahly 
it arose that she was regarded as the giver of 
all fruitful increase. But a leading idea in her 
worship was that (perhaps as being" so to speak. 
Queen of Heaven) she was the goddess of the 



Ashtorclh, or the Moon Goddms. (.Sssrrien Ci Under 
I^rurd.) ^ 

moon (see Hdt.i. 103; Strab. p. 807; Lucian,* 
Dea Syr. 1, 82 ; Herodian, v. c, 10), for which 
reason some prefer to derive her worship ns 
the goddess of fruitfulness from the idea that 
the moon was connected with menstruation, and, 


these names lies the truth that the Phoenicians 
established tliis worship, or a part of it, in the 
i.slands of Cy-pnis and Cythera, where they 
planted trading stations, especially for the 
trade in the purple mussel, and that it spread 
thence to Greece, as it also passed from Car- 
thage to Eryx in Sicily, fit ha.s, however^ been 
observed that all the passages in the Hiad 
and Odyssey, where Aphrodite is represented 
cither ns a daughter of Zeus and Dione, or as 
named from Cyprus and Cythera, belong to the 
latest portions of those poems, and hence it is 
deduced that the oldest Homeric poems know 
nothing of the origin of the deity.] In Greek 
myths the connexion of the goddess with the 
I moon, ns a recognised attribute, disappears, 
because the Greeks already connected with the 
moon the names Hecate, Selene, and Artemis, 
and also because it was not her main charac- 
teristic; yet it sun*ives in the terms Ovpavla 
tsec below), ‘ regina sidemm,’ and in the star 
Venus ; it lias, moreover, been jxiinted out that 
the Greek name Artemis has, possibly from this 
confusion, been given to the goddess of gene- 
ration whom the old, non-Semitic, Babylonians 
worshipped ns Knytai. If, however, the con- 
nexion with the moon has almost vanished, the 
main attribute of power over all fruitfulness 


moreover, was supposed to control the dew , and olTspring, whether of the animal or of tlie 


vegetable world, belongs to Aphrodite through 
all Greek literature, and to Venus in Roman 
writers. It is only necessary to cite, among 
many passages, Horn. J7. v. 4i0, Hymn, ltd 
Aphr. 8, 09; Hes. T/i. 200; Enr. Hipp. 477; 
Od. i. 4; Fervigil. Fen. 


which gave fertility to plants. The latter 
idea is traced in the story of the dew sent by 
Aphrodite to her altar at Eryx (Aol. N. .-1. x. 50 ; 
cl. Tac. Hist, ii, 3 ; Ferviy'. Ven. ii. 15). This 
worship of natural increase was degraded in 
the East to rites such as those of Jlylitta \ Lucret. i. 1 ; Hor. 
described by Herodotus, a degradation which | 
pen-aded generally the worship of Astarte, and | 
was transferred to some Greek temples, such ns ' 
those at Corinth and Eryx. The animals and 
pdants iisnred In the wnraJiipi of the OrJent.i}, as 
of the Greek, deitj* were symbolical of fertility 
— the ram, the goat, the deer, the partridge, the 
purple mussel and various fish, the mj-rtle and 
c}*prus. Again, perhaps alike frorn the in- 
fluence of the moon upon the sfa, and also from 
the dependence of mariners upon the stars, 
arose the connexion of the Eastern deity with 
the sea ; and the fact that the goddess Derccto 
(Atargates), worshipped at Hieropolis (Bam- 
bj'ce), at Ascalon, and at other places in Syria, 
was represented ns a goddess of fish, may be 
explained as due either to this connexion with 
the sea or to the idea that fish represented 
abundance and fruitfulness. Another very 
noticeable characteristic is the descent of this 
deity into the underworld of the dead, an idea 
which may'be connected with the waning of 
the moon, but more probablj* with the death 
of vegetation in w*inter. In the celebrated 
myth of Ishtar there are many points of resem- 
blance to the story of Persephone. Lastly, it 
should be observed that Astarte was an 
armed goddess, in Phoenicia, at Babylon, and at 
Carthage sometimes represented with a spear 
and a bow. "Whether we are to regard this 

idea as suggested by the moonbeams, or, more . , v n. -n- 

simplj*, as showing the power of the nature- { Hence Aphrodite was attended by ttxe Horae 
goddess to punish those who neglect her, the j (Pans. v. 15, 3) ; hence she was the goddess of 
same is traceable in the Greek Aphrodite. I gardens (cf. Strab. p. 348), called irpliojiror, wor- 
Oriqin in G^reece . — ^The above are the cha- 1 shipped in the gardens at AthenSj^whera 
racteristics which the Greeks seem to have I stood the noted statue by .Ucaraenes (Pans. i. 
borrowed from Eastern religions and engrafted 19, 2; Plin. xxivi. 16), and m the marsh or iv 



Aphrodite and Eros. 

(CauBel, Muteum IlomaTxvm Tol. 1, tav, 40. ’ 
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KoMfieHitf suggesting nch growth ol regeUtion 
(Athen. p 672) , hence slso the animals eacred ^ 
to Aphroiit* were osually, as in the East ahore 
noticed, those which were regarded as apecially i 
prolific— the ram, the goat, the rabhit, thebare^ 
the ittt, the partridge, the Bporrow ainularly I 
the myrtle the cypnis, and the pomegranate 
are stated by Phny to prodnce fertility (xsu 
107 ,J 60 ,iri 7 ItiXiTui 102 ) [For the degrada- 
tion — increased, no doubt, if not originated, by ' 
Eastern inflaence— of this form of worship to 
a patronage of Hetaerae and the semces of the 
jspiJ JowAoi ( Veneretj in certain temples, see Strab 
pp 272, 378, 7i5, Cic Dir in Caee 17 65) 
Her eonnexion 
with the sea is 
traced in Hes 
Tk 186 ID the 



instead of west 
ward from by 
ria) so also m 
, toe Plat Craf 406 
c It IS also 
preserred in 
the epithets avaivofttvyi 6a\a^«U, 

mrrla rsAsyfa, ilrrMa, yaKfiyaia in the 
special regard paid by manners, and in the 
choice of the dolphin as sacred to her 
aphrodite, like her Eastern coonterpark is 
la some degree connected with the under 
world the traces of this appear in the etatoe 
at Delphi to an iwirviiBia (Pint. Q H 

28), IQ the grave of Aphrodite Artadoe at 
\atos and at Amathns (AtuaDte^ and la the 
mytbofADoxis It is preferable to see lO this 
the death o( fegetalian. la winter rather than 
the phases of the noon Laaity, for the armed 
Aphrodite who can revenge treachee of ihe 
laws of natural prodaction (cf Ham 1/ lit 4tS) 
we have the epithet tyxuoi (Besych.), IvdsAios 
IC I G 1441) and the aim^ ^tnes at 
C 7 thera,Conath,Epidanms and Sparta fFana. 
u 5 1, 11 . 27 4, III 15. 6 111 23. 1) 

AU the above charactenstics eeem to be 
borrowed from the East, though the theory 
emnot be positively reyeeled tbat many of 
them at least nay bare grown np m Greece 
itself as the genuine attributes of a goddess of 
natoral powers, therefore called ytrervAAfr and 
xcvpoTpo^s At any rate it mnst be recognised 
that we can trace an earlier Creek goddess to 
whom such eharactenstiCB as were Onental 
^were transferred because she was throngh smne 
bkenesa identiAed with the deity of Orient^ 
^ religions In the Aphrodite danghter of Zens 
^and Diode, as she appears to ns id Homer and 
"Sappho, we see a deity who was mainly a 

Greek cpcce)tion There was assuredly always 

a deity of love and birth for the Greeks a power 
rnling over mortals and immortals alik^ and 
therefore ‘ the oldest of the Fates ’ (Pnoa. i ip 
2 ) ' The ■bnginal of the daughter of Zens and 
lhonc(=jQno) may, as some think have been 
Heb*f who remains as the goddess of Tontb 
while her chief powers have passed to Aphro! 
.hte Again, in the s^es of the mamageof 
^ph^stOB with Apl^ite, and also with 
legend probably aUrting from Lem 
nos— may lurk the truth that Aphrodite, as 


goddess of lore and beauty, has taken the place 
ofaGteek deity Chans 

Itremains to notice the distinction id Greek 
bterature and art between ’A^poSinj Ot.^fa 
'n^’A^poJini TIdvSijfiot There can be little 
doubt that the familiar distinction in pbilo- 
' Eophers was a later conception Originally 
’A 4 »|M 8 fTT) Ouoarftt was the Queen of the Hea- 
rens, erinivalent to that Eastern goddess who 
rated the moon and stars, 
who guide 1 the manners, 
andwtmrnled tbesea. bhe 
IS represeuted in Greek art 
seatra on a flying swan 
(also on a globe, or stand 

mg on a tortoise) some- 

times with a star spangled 
sky asbackground. \stele 
found at Kertsch is dedi 
birth from the cated to ‘Aphrodite Oura 
mntilation of nia, who rules the Bospo- 
Uranus (Be- ras On the other hand 

siod making A^l>o 81 tv| ndvStiliot(wliais 

her drift to Cy represented ndmg on a 
pras eastward goat) was no less recog 
from Cytbera msed as an honoored deity 



. the state cnlhn- 
her worship committed to 
pnertesses of low repute, 
she IS called and her 
pnestcbs in one inscription 
IS specially stated to oe a 
roamed woman and sot a | 
coortesan The probability L 
IS that she represents the ^irbr^teat 
onginal goddess of love ‘tapiirui 
worsIiippM IS Greece and 
that the sUtemest of Eansasias that she 
was ao called when the demes of Attica were 
onit^ slionld be accepted It was a later idea 
of plulosoplwrs and moralist! to give to aSpavts 
the eenae of ennobling, and to tiU’Sijws of d^ 
baaing, love, and egain to make the former the 



ie Ucduil yiCiVBCS.1 

•s of the lawfully mamed, the latter of 


weaker types of ordinary femimne beauty being 
1 ^ than tile stronger, the more archaic 
atatnea were fully clothed, the earbest of aU 
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■probably entling in a quatlrangnlar base, sncb 
as that at Delos, wliicb Pausanias (ix. 40) calls 
die ■work of Daedalus. Of the mimerons nude 
statues of Aphrodite, three of the most famous 
are here given. The first is an original statue 
found at Jlelos (iftVo), and now in the Louvre 
at Paris, called the Venus of Milo. Tlio second 
is a copy of the sVplirodite of Cnidns bv Praxi- 
teles, now at Jlmiicli. Tlie third (Venns de’ 
3Icdici) is evidently an imitation of the Cnidian 
Aphrodite ; it was ascribed to Cleomenes until 
Michaelis shoived that the inscription with that 
name is a very late addition. For the Bomnn 
.goddess of love see Venu.s. 

Aphroditopolis {^AtppoZt'njs wd\is),thc name 
■of several cities in Egypt. 1. In laiwcr Egypt: 
(1) In the Memos Leontoi>olites, in the Delta, be- 
tween Arthribis and Leontopolis (Strab. p. 802); 
<2) (Chyhin-cl-Koum) in theXomos Prosopites, 
in the Delta, on a navigable branch of the Nile, 
between Nancratis and Sais; probably the 
same ns Atarbechis, which is an Egyptian name 
of the B.arae meaning as the Greek Aphrodito- 
polis (Strab. p. 802). — 2. In Jliddle Egj-pt, or 
Heptanomis, (jUfyh) a considerable city’on the 
E. bank of the Nile; the chief city' of the 
Nomos Apbroditopolites (Strab. p. 800). — 3. In 
Upper Egypt, or the Thebais: (1) Veneris 
■Oppidum (Tachta), a little wav- from the tV. 
bank of the Nile; the chief city of the Nomos 
Aphroditopolis (Strab. p. 813 ; Plin. v. 01). (2) 
In the Nomos Hermontiutes {Deir, NIV. of 
Esneh), on the W. bank of the Nile (Plin. v. 
<30 ; Strab. p. 817). 

Aphthoalus {’k<!>66i>ios), of Antioch, a Greek 
rhetorician, lived at the end of the 8rd century 
.v.D. and wrote the introduction to the study of 
rhetoric, entitled Progymnamata (vpoyviw- 
do/aara). It was constructed on the basis of the 
Frogymnasmaia of Hermogenes, and became 
■so popular that it was used as the common 
school-book in this branch of education for 
several centuries — In AValz's Phetorcs Graeci, 
rol. i. ; Spengel’s Phei. Grace, vol. ii. 18.13. 
Apbthosias also wrote some Aesopic fables, 
■which ore extant. 

Aphytis (’A<t>ib-is: Athgto), a town in the 
peninsula Pallenein ilacedonia, with a cele- 
brated temple and oracle of Jupiter Ammon 
(Hdt. vii. 123 ; Thuc. i. 04 ; Strab. p. 330 ; 
Pans. iii. 18). 

Apia (’Aw/o, BC. ~/y), the Apian land, an 
ancient name of Peloponnesus, especially 
Argolis, said to have been so called from ..tpis, 
a mythical king of Argos. The name is prob- 
ably from the root ap (whence aqua), and corre- 
sponds with the Slavonic Morca from more = 
mare. D originally applied to the "W estem plain 
of Argolis, ‘ AVaterland ’ would be appropriate, 
and, as itsapplication extended, the significance 
was lost (cf. Apullv). [Peloponxesus ; Apis.] 

Apicata, wife of Sejanns, was divorced by 
him, A. D. 23, and put an end to her own life on 
the execution of Sejanus in 31 (Tac. Ann. iv. 3, 
11 ; Dio Cass. Iviii. 11). 

Apicius, the name of three notorious glut- 
tons.— 1. The first lived in the time of Sulla, 
and is said to have procured the condemnation 
of Eutilius Eufns, E. c. 92.-2. The second and 
most renowned. At. Gahius Apicius, flourished 
under Tiberius. After squandering upwards 
of £800,000 upon his stomach he found that 
little more tluin 80,000 remained ; upon winch, 
■despairing of being able to satisfy the cravan^ 
of hunger from such a pittance, he forthwith 
hanged himself. But he was not forgotten. 
Sundry cakes (Apicia) and sauces long kept 
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I alive his memory, and his name passed into 
I a proverb in all matters connected with the 
' pleasures of the table. (Tac. Ann. iv. 1 ; Dio 
Cass. Ivii. 19; Athen. p. 7 ; Plin. viii. 209, ix. 00, 
(xii. 187; .Iuv.iv.23; Sen. de. Fif. Beat. 11,4.) 
J — 3. A contemporary of Trajan, sent to this 
, emperor, when he was in Parthia, fresh oysters, 
1 preserved by a skilful process of his own 
(Allien, p. 7). — The treatise we now possess, 
I bearing the title C,VEi.n Apicn de Opsonits 
j et Gondimentis, sice de Pe Culinaria, Libri 
I decent, is a sort of Cook and Confectioner’s 
i Manual, containing u multitude of receipts for 
I cookery. It was probably compiled in the 3rd 
century .v.u. by some Caelius who entitled it 
‘ Apicius to indicate its subject, and should 
I perhaps correctly be called Caelii Apicius . — 

1 Edit. Schuch. Heidelb. 1874. 

I Apidanus (’AiriSaciij, Ion. ’HwiSavdi), a river 
' in Thess.ily, which flows into the Enipeus near 
Pharsalu*!. 

, Apiolae, a town of Latium, destroyed by 
Tnrqninius Pnsens (Liv. i. 85; Diony. lii. 49). 

Aplon (’AtIuv), a Greek grammarian, and a 
’ native of Oasis in Egypt, studied at Alexandria, 
and taught rhetoric at Rome in the reigns of 
Tiberius and Claudius. In the reign of Cah'gula 
he left Rome, and in a. t>. 38 he was sent by the 
inhabitants of Alexandria at the head of an 
embassy to Caligula to bring forward complaints 
against the Jews residing in their city. Apion 
was the author of many works, all of which are 
now lost. Of these the most celebrated were 
upon the Homeric poems. The extant glosses 
bearing his name are not genuine, but those 
which he did write were used by Apollonius the 
Sophist in his Homeric Lexicon. Ho also 
• wrote a work on Egjqit in 5 books, ana a work 
I against the Jews, to which Josephus replied in 
' his treatise .4pnf«sf Apion. 

Aplon, Ptolemaeus. [Ptoleiueus Apiox.] 

I Apis (^Arii). 1. The Bull of Mempliis, wor- 
I shipped as a god among the Egyptians. This 
' Apis was regarded as the incarnation of the 
supreme god Plah, the god of the sun, and 
identified with Osiris, whence Apis is called by 
' Greek writers an incarnation of Osiris (Strab. p. 
807 ; Diod. i. 8.7 ; Plot. Is. 20, 29). The Egyptians 
' held the new Apis to be bom from a cow upon 
whom a spark from heaven fell at the death of 
the original -Apis [see Sek.vpis]. Tlie symbol of 



Apis was a bull with the sun-disk betvyeeh its 
horns, the regular Egyptian sv-mbol for the sun. 
Tlie worship was maintained of the living 
incarnate -Apis (as well as of the dead Osiri^ 
Apis, or Serapis) and the great temple for his 
honour was at Memphis. He was called 
Epaphus by the Greeks and regarded as the 
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ment, Imt »tiU mote ol the Bweepsng logeUiei of 
Tanoas local tnulitions and forms of worship 
xnto ttu* rehfron of flu* deity, who hecame their 
Kpresentatire It is probably right to find the 
ongin of most of these attributes in the nature 
worship of the god of Light, and tlioagh m 
Hocoer the eun was a separate deity [nsuoa], 
Apollo becomes afterwaras identified with the 
™ sumtsrit as well Bswith ideas belonging genet 
eyed to aiemphis “His birthday, which i ally to light Tlie physical conception, howerer, 
waseelebratedeTeTyyeaT.washiamoetaolemn wasgradnally lost (though, tevwed sometunes 
festiTol , it was a day of rejoicing lor all mart), and Apollo s special provinces are pro- 
Egrpl (Ildt in. 28 , Aehan, H A »i. VI) The phecy, mnsic, jwtry and the preservation of 
g<w was alios ed to hre only a certain number the state from maladies It is very doobtfnl if 

of year* (Athen p 168) H be had not died we should refer the epithets Ai«K)», Ac-tothis 
before the expiration of that period, ha was ongizul idea of light, but there is httle doubt 
hilled Mid boneil in a sacred well, the place that the names and have 

of which was unknown except to the initiated | this meaning Hence Apollo is (1) the god of 
But if ho died a natural death, he was tke gear arul Ut -aionikt, with epithets 
buned pnbhcly and solemnly, and as bis birth 1 1' — •*-— M 
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ton of Isis (Hdt u. 153) Hiere were eertam 
signs by which he was recognised to be the god 
It was requisite that he should be quite Uach, 
hare a white square mark on the forehead, on 
hia back a figure sitndar to that ol »n eagle, 
hare two kinds of hair in his tail, and on hig 
longue a knot in the shape ol a beetle Vllieii 
all these signs were discorered, the animal 
was consecrated with great pomp, and 


Lis death threw the ... „ 

and mouming (Plin vuu 184 , Plut. It 6<1 ) 
Tins account of his being pat to death is not 
borne out by the monnmental representationa 
of the gerapeum Pluty (/ e ) teiis the story 
that the refusal to tike food from the band of 


iipo/tiSiay, y§e/iiivioi, ipSofiaytTfis (cf 

Kdt. VI 57 , Aesth Th 781) the new and full 
moon, the 7th and 20th of each month were 
sacred Co him (cf Diet Ant e r Daphne 
Ipfiona] He IS the god who bnngs back son 
' shine and light in spnng according to Hes. 
On 52C the sun went to Ethiopia in winter (ef 
Hdt u 21) This retara was celebrated st 


Germanicus was an omen of death— 2. Son of . Delphi in the Theoplunia on the 7th of the 
Phoronens and Teledice or Laodice, socceeded ' month Bjsios which began the ApolLnean jeer 
hij father m the kingdom of Argos aod the (see Diet in" sv Theophama) It is now 
Peloponnesus generally which was called Apia | the general theory, and is very likely correct, 
after him He ruled tyramcally and was slam ■ that the victory of ApoUo over dragons and 
• ' , « . . r- . I . . ..^j Delos (Egmn aaAp. 


by Thelxion and Telchin From an confnaion 
with the Egyptun Apis, he is further stated to 
hare migrated to Egypt, founded Memptus, and 
to hare been deified as Seranis (ApoUod. n 1, 
1, Euseb ChroTi 271)— 9 Son of Telchm of 
Sicyon, also credited with giving the name 
Apia to Peloponnesus (Paui u 5, 7) —4. &on, 
of the Arcadian Jason, slain by AeUdut (Pans 
T 1, 6) —9 Son of Apollo, endowed with the 
arts of healing and prophecy, bom at Kaupac* 
tus, freed Argos from tnooster*. He idso was 
said to have been the origin of the name Apia 
(Aesclu SupjiL 282) No doubt the conrerse 
was the truth and the oaiae ol the land was 
accounted for by the ranous local tradition* 
Apu (’Aeti), a city of Egypt, on the ooost of 
the lleditenanean, on the border of the 
country towards Libya, about 10 stadia W. of 
Paraetoniom , celebrated for the worship of the 


Apobathsu AxiBaSfiai], a place in Argoli* 
on the sea not far from Tyiea, where Dauaus is 
saultohave lauded (Paus. u. 38, t) 

Apodoti and Apodedtse ('AwifSvrai and 
'AwoJotoO, a people in the SE of Aetolu, 
between the Evenus and Uyloetlius. 

ApolhnSns, Sidimlus (Sioovils } 

ApolUms Pr {•AnSXAuyar ixpow C Zihr^ 
or C Faniia), a promontory of Zeuptana m 
Is Africa, fonoing the W point of the Gulf of 
CarthaM = the Pufe^rv Pmmotit Liv aaix.27 
Apollo ( AvdAAai’), one of the great divinities 
of Greece In literature he is the son of Zeus 
and Leto, boro w ith lus twin sister Artemis in 
Delos nnder AloiUit Cynlhna, whither lus 
mother hod fled from the jealous aD<'er of 
Hera, The three deities Zens, Apollo and 
Athene were regarded as embodying m a 

.1^ *bat the . S> , mi, b^" 


serpents at Delphi a 

122, 178. Ear 1 T 1250) aymbolisei the 
driving away of winter and darkness by (be 
return of epnsg and light In Uus new the 
dragon IS darkness, the arrow which slew it is 
the ray of the sun [cf Eur B F. 1090), It > 
PMsibte also tbst the sUying of the giant* 
Tityusand the Aloidsa may refer to the same 
battle against winter It may be observed, 
however, that theselegends may also signify the 
prevalence of a new Greek religion over an 
older Iocb) worship Apolloseemstohavebeen 
once tbe nval of Asclepins, to whom the 
serpent wb» sacred, and to have prevailed over 
liimrA8ci.epn.B} it is not improbable that at 
Pelpm, at Delos, at PMegyae and elsewhere, 
there was an old aerpent worship, possibly 
a relic of tnbe* to whom the serpent was a 
totem, which tbe Apollinean worship overthrew, 
and this would explain, tlie expiation which 
Apollo hod to make for the slanghter of the 
Python. Sucli an explanation would not 
eueVude the priAiBbiiity that the dregoii ot sex 
pent was regarded in the worship of Apollo as 
the symbol of darkness and winter, and that 
the armed dances at the Ephesian Ortygia and 
at Delos, like those of the Sslu st Borne, 
represent an attempt of savage saperstition to 
(tighten away the powers ot darkness (cf 

Slrab p etO, Zhef An< 8 V 5ofi0 (2/ A* ^ 


cJ the sun and ot the warmer part of the year 
Apollo Wat honoured partly, though not solely, 
la tba characteT of a god of harvest in certain 
festivals belonging to the summer and early 
aatuinufDicf Anf sT Camea,Deha,JS<jaetn- 
tkta,Djfanepna, Thargelia) hencoalsocomea 
the epithet aaiAKit (Paus x 15, 2) (3) The 

•lod tcAo tendt jilagnet (D l 42 , Pans, u 
■ common sequence, he * 




H-,-... *c) In Ale 230) This connexion with sickness and 

u owing to the observation that 


Homer, however, vu., 

^^4** who sends] the Juirorth^'snn“?a7onred‘'the's^'ad'‘of 

Ee described were the wbrnh wdl pUgues, an.1 that the sunstroke sometimes 

pe oesenbed were the result partly of develop, tiled direcUy forhisheajingcliaracter.besidea 
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tlic boliet tlmt the Roa who hrought sickness I Apollo, and in his names x.™ ' 

could also remove it. his identification with the | hive, not the niisinterprSLn'^orrTame 
norship of Asclepins IS also rtiiswerftblo. Here [mean mtr IHit but th? ^ name 

belong tho epithets oCAtor Aof.tor. rm.ie,er. lotemisfic regio^h^m^Jli^^^^^^ 

«nimsl worship wa™ 
as tbo 


refer to his staying the plague of Athens, Pans. ^ transfe^rerto Apollorat firs Triarined 
1 . 8, 4), i-rriKovpios, opijfr. Apollo’s arrows slay . wolf-god and receiving ^ 


Jiien, ns those of.Artcmis slay xvomen (see the 
story of Nionn). (4) The goU of oracles. The 
prophetic power of Apollo is by some sujiposed 
to e.vpres3 the idea that his light penetrated all 
darkness: it it belongs to him ns sun-god it 
might better be regarded as a characteristic of 
the all-seeing sun ts vayr' i<papg Kal Trarr’ 

4mutoift. It is possible, however, tliat he 
became the deity of more oracular temples 
than any other god merely because he was 
eventually regarded ns the vicegerent and 
mouthpiece of Zeus (cf. Aesch. Earn. 19 ; Jl. i. 

72) and thus absorbed many local oracles. The 
oracle of Zeus nt Bodona was nn earlier Greek 
oracle than that of Apollo at Delphi, of which 
the notice in XI. ix. 404 belongs to a late portion 
ofthoUiad., It is said that Zeus and Apollo 
shared the oracle of Braneliidae, which may 
account for his name Didymaeus there (Steph. 
s. V. AlSupa); or it may only express Ids 
twinship xvith Artemis. It is probable that 
Apollo occupied an oracular sent at Delphi 
once sacred to other deities in succession ; to n , 
nature-deity such ns earth (Earn. 1); to Posei- 
don, whence the symbol of the dolphin and the | - 

names S€^.(plytos, Sc\(peTot ^aix6s ; and probably i the wolf rather than 
to Dionysus. {Hymn, ad Apoll. 319; Diet, its protector. It is remarkable tlmt Mars, 
yl«/. s. V. Ornc«/i/«!, where also an account of ] behveen whom and Apollo a connexion has 
the numerous oracles of Apollo in Greece and ' been traced, has the same sacred animal. — 
Asia Minor will be found.) From oracular Other attributes. It is probably best to no- 
temples ho has many surnames, such as Clarius, count in the same way for the story of the 
Lycius, Ismeniiis, Patareus. (ii) ThejtoHnrfcr Telmissinns that Apollo took the form of a 


nig 

special sacrifice of tho 
sacred animal of tho 
tribe, and then re- 
garded as tho wolf- 
slayer (Aex'OKTiJi'oy, 
Soph. El, 3, cf. Paus. 

11, 7 ; Xen. Anah. 
ii. 2, 9.). To this the 
story of the victory of 
the wolf (i.e. a wolf- 
tribe) over the bull at 
Argos [DAX.tus], and 
the figure of a wolf on 
Argive coins (Paus. ii. 
19, 3) seem to point; 
and to this belongs tho 
name of the Lyceum 
at Athens. Tlio shep- 
herds, of whom in 
some districts ho was 
a patron (cf. his ser- 
vice to Laomedon and 
Admetiis), may have 
been glad to suppose 
him tho slayer of 



Apollo Sauroctonos. 


of States and the lender of colonies. This at- 
tribute is commonly derived from tho fact that 
navigation began in spring and that colonics 
started then, led by tho god of spring. It is 
better to assign a twofold reason : that Apollo’s 
oracle sanctioned the enterprise of the colonists, 
and also that in most cases Apollo was the 
representative Hellenic god xvliose worship 
they carried with them. Tliese functions are 


dog, and also for tlie better knorni stories of 
Apollo Smintheus (?. e. the mouse-god), wor- 
shipped in several places under this title (Strab. 
pp. 48C, C04, Ael. H. A. xiii. 5; cf. II. i, 89), 
and represented by Scopas with a mouse at liis 
foot. Some have supposed this to mean that as 
harvest-god he destroyed tho mice to save the 
crops : it is more lilrely that tho mouse was the 
sacred animal, and that the idea of its destruo- 


expressed in the epithets woTp^os, dpxpyfVnr, ! tion by Apollo came later when the animal 
itc. (see Time. vi. 3), in that of dytntiij, | worship was transferred to him. The dolphin 
because he presided over the city, in traditions may have been sacred to him for a similar 
of States founded by his sons and grandsons, ' reason, or from nn association of Poseidon with 
such as Ion, Dorus, Chaeron, Ac, (see also Delphi mentioned above : other reasons sug- 
Paus. i. 42, 2; Callira. HV/mn. nd-Iyioff. 55). (G) i gested are, that the dolphin sj-rabolised his 
The god of exiiiation and y>«r(ficafjOJi : ' claim to spring, when navigation began, or that 
irtuTpp, Kaedpaws, iarptSfiams. This appears it was merely a misinterpretation of the local 
especially in the atoning rites at Delphi, and in . name Delphi. [For the laurel ^e Daphne.] 
the atonement at the Tiiargelia (see Eict. Ant, j Worship of Apollo at Home. This was intro- 
s. V.), and is dwelt upon in the Eumenides. J duced under Tarqumius Superbua, wliM the 
This attribute may belong to him equally as ; Sibylline books were brought to Home, 
the god of healing, as the god of oracle.s, and as \ (Dionys. ly. C2; Dicf. Ant.s.x.Ltbri Sibylhm). 
the god of light. (7) Apollo ns the god of | Hence he is called Cumaeus Apollo : s temple 
prophecy and oracular wisdom (Od. viii. 488) .'was built to him B.c. 430 (Liv. iv. 25); the 


was recofjiiised also as tlie leader of the Muses, 
as the god of music and poetrj' (27. i. G03 ; 

2^em. Y. 23 ; Paus. v. 18. 4, x. 19. ^l[f 

iOealof manhj youth and beauty (Oa. vm, 

80; Hes. 2"//. 847) ; hence a patron of athletes 
with the epithet ^poyaios. (9) Some have con- 
nected with the preceding the attribute of 
aypevSj ayp^vrijs, etc., which he had as god of 
hunting (Soph. 0. C. 1091 ; Paus. i. 41. 8) ; but 
it is more probable that this, as in the case of 
Artemis, arose from the fact that in various 
ancient local religions certain animals were 

sacred to him. On the whole it is most prob- •. =r t ■ » x • 

able that in the consecration of the wolf to Scopas placed by Augustus m 


liudi Apollinares {Viet. A^it.) u’ere celebrated 
from 212 B.c. onwards, and the j^’orship of 
Apollo, the giver of victorj’ at Actium, was 
especially favoured by Augustus, who was even 
said to be the son of Apollo (Suet. Auy. 94). 
As a Greek divinity he was honoured by the 
Lectisterniuin {Diet. Ant. s. v.). Apollo is in 
the more matured periods of Greek art gener- 
ally represented as a handsome beardless youth. 
As god of music with the lyre he is always 
clothed, and wears the long tunic {xinay 
opQofTTa^ios)i as in the Vatican statue of Apollo 
Citharoedus (p. 90), a' cop}' of the statue by 

the Palatine 
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in the Caicus valley, between Perganms and the first ■), with the commentary of Eutocius 
Sardis (Strab. p. C25).— 8. A to\™ in Palestina, are extant in Greek ; and all hut the ci'dith in 
between Caesjirca and Joppa.— 9. A town in . Arabic. IVc liave also introductor}* lemmata 
Assyria, in the district of Apolloniatis, through i to all the 8, by Pappus. Edited bv Halley 
avhicli the Delas or Duras [Viala) flow.s.— 10 . j ‘Aimll. Perg. Conic, lib. viii., Arc.,’ Oxon 171o| 
(jlfnrcn Susa), a town in Cyrenaica and the ; fob The eighth book is a conjectural restora- 
harbour of Gyrene, one of the 5 towns of the tion founded on the introductory lemmata of 
Pentapolis in Libya: it was the birthplace of Pappu.s. — 6. KhodiuB, a poet and grammarian, 
Eratosthenes. — 11 . A Lycian town on an island, son of Sillcus or Illens and liliode, bom at 
probably the island Dolichisfe. Alexandria (according to Athen. p. 28, S, and 

ApoUonis {PaJamut}, a city in Lydia, be- Aelian, X. A. xv. 23, he was a citizen of Nau- 
tween Pergamus and Sardis. It was one of the erntis), wrote in the reigns of Ptolemy Philo. 
12 cities of Asia which were destroyed by an I pator and Ptolemy Epiphanes n.c. 222-18L 
earthquake in the reign of Tiberius (.t.n. 17). In his youth he was in.structed bv Callimachus,' 
(Strab. p. 02.7; Tac. Ann. ii. 47.) Its original but they aftenvards became b’itter enemies, 
name was Doidya : it was a colony of Slaccdo- Their tastes were entirely different ; for Apol- 
nian soldiers under the Selencids about 2(i0 n.c. ; ' lonius admired and imitated the simplicity of 
and was refounded by Attains IT., who named | the ancient epic poets, and disliked and de. 
it ApoUonis after his mother, about 159 n.c. | spised the artificial and learned poetry of Calli- 
ApoUonluE (’ArroXAeiamr). 1 , Of Alabanda , inachus. When Apollonius read at Alexandria 
in Caria, a rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rhodes, ; his jxrem on the Argonautio expedition blri/o- 
abont n.c. 120. He was a very distinguished nantica), it did not meet with tlie npi)robation 
teacher of rhetoric, and used to ridicule and of the audience : he attributed its failure to the 
despise philosophy. Scaevola was present at intrigues of Callimachus, and revenged himself 
his lectures (Cic. dc Oral. i. 17, 75). He was ' by rvriting a bitter epigram on Callimachus 
snmamed 3 MaXoKor, and must be distinguished j which is still extant (Anth. Grace, xi. 275). 
from the following. — ^2. Of Alabanda, sumamed j Callimachus in return attacked Aiwllonius in 
Molo, likewise a rhetorician, taught rhetoric at i his This, which was imitated by Orid in a |K3em 
Rhodes, and also distinguished himself as a of the same name. Apollonius now left Alex- 
])leader in the courts of justice (Strab. p. 655). andria and went to Rhodes, where he taught 
In n.c. 81, when Sulla was dictator, Apollonius rhetoric with so much success that the Rhodians 
came to Rome aa ambassador of the Rhodians, honoured hin> with their franchise : hence he 
on which occasion Cicero heard him ; Cicero was called the ‘ Rhodian.’ He aftenvards re- 
also received instruction from Apollonius at turned to Alexandria, wlicre he read a revi.sed 
Rhodes a lew years later (Cic. Brut. 89-91), and edition of his Argona utica with great applause, 
later still Caesar (Suet. Jul. 4). — 3. Son of He succeeded Eratosthenes as chief librarian 
Archehnlus, a .grammarian of Alexandria, in at Alexandria, in the reign of Ptolemy Epiphu- 
the first century of the Christian aera, and a nes, about n.c. 194, and appears to have held 
pupil of Didymus. He wrote a Homeric Lexi- this office till his death. The ArgonauHca, 
con, based on glossaries of Apion, which is still which consists of 4 books, and is still extant, 
extant, and though much interpolated, is a work ! gives a straightforward and simple description 
of great value. — Editions. By Villoison, Paris, | of the adventures of the Argonauts: it is a 
1773 ; by H. Tollius, Lugd. Bat. 1788 ; and by . close imitation of the Homeric language and 
Bekker, Berlin, 1833. — 4. Sumamed Dyscolus, | style, but exhibits marks of art and labour as 
‘ the ill-tempered,’ a grammarian at Alexandria, j of one who is a student only of the heroic age, 
in the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius and thus forms a contrast with the natural 
(.\.D. 117-161), taught at Rome as well as Alex- 1 genius and flow of the Homeric poems. Still, 
andria. He and his son Herodi.o.us are called | although not an exception to the rule that the 
by Priscian the greatest of all grammarians. ' -Alexandrian poetry was derivative and anti- 
Apollonius was the first who reduced grammar quarian, rather than original, Apollonius Rho- 
to anything like a system. Of his numerous dius has left us the best of the Alexandrian 
works only 4 are extant. 1. rtepf trun-d^fas rov , epics, presenting detached passages of vivid 
\6yov fjLfpZv, ‘ de Constractione Orationis,’ or \ and telling description, whicli must rank high 
’ de Ordinatione sive Constructions Dictionum,’ I as poetry, when they are taken out of their 
in 4 books ; edited by Fr. Sylburg, Frankf . 1590 ; somewhat dull and cold setting. Among the 
by L Bekker, Berlin, 1817; and by A. Butt- Romans the work was much read, and P. 
mann, 1878. 2. Hep! avrayufiSas, ‘ de Prono- Terentins Varro -Atacinns acquired great repu- 
mine;’ edited by I. Bekker, Berlin, 1814. 3. ' tationby his tramslation of it. Tlie ArgonauHca 
nepi avvoiaixav, ‘ de Conjunctionibus,’ and : of Valerius Flaccns is only a free imitation of 
4. Hep! Imppggdrav, ‘ de Adverbiis,’ printed in \ H.— Editions. By Brunck, Argentorat. 1780 ; 
Bekker’s Anecdot. ii. p. 477, &c. Among the by G. Schaefer, Lips. 1810-13 ; by WellauCT, 
works ascribed to Apollonius by Suidas there is | Lips. 1828 ; Merkel, 1854. Apollonins wro^ 
one TTfpl KaT€^€v<TiiivT]S itTToptas, on fictitious or several other works wliicli are l<^t.— 7. 

forged histories ; this has been erroneousl}’’ sup- Tyanensis or Tyanacus, i.e, of Tyana in Cappa- 
iwsed to be the same as the extant work ‘IcTopiox docia, a Pythagorean philosopher, was bom 
BavfjxKTiatj which purports to be written by an about 4 years before the Christian aem. At a 
Apollonius (published by Westerraann, Para- period when there was a general belief in 
doxographi, Brunswick, 1839, and Keller, 1877} ; magical powers, it would appear that Apollonius 
but it is now admitted that the latter work was obtained great influence by pretending to Uiem ; 
•iTritten by an Apollonius who is othenvise un- and we may believe that his Life by Philo- 
known. — 5. Pergaeus, from Perga in Pam- 1 stratus gives a just idea of his character and 
phylia, one of the greatest mathematicians of | reputation, however inconsistent m its facts, 
antiquity, commonly called the * Great Geo- and absurd in its marvels. Apollonius, accord- 
meter,* was educated at Alexandria under the ing to Pliilostratus, was of noble ancest^, and 
successors of Euclid, and flourished about b.c. studied first under Eutbydemus, of Tarsi^ , 
250-220. His most important work was a but, being disgusted at the luiniy of the inhabi- 
treatise on Conic Sections in 8 books, of which tants, he retired to the temple of Asclepius 
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ftt Ac0T3« m Cdicia, guided as was said, by K>m« | Chmlian wnlers— in Eusebma (in 5 iv 12) ; m 
jnspiretion Here he dwelt from the age of 16 Ongen, who had the biography of Sfoeragenea 
to 20 regarded as having especial favour fnan I before bjm (ctwifr. Cels vi 41), and in Sidonms 
the g^, and, after a general study of Greek ApoIliBans (Ep vm. 3) These passages have 
philosophy, adopting that of Pythagoras and Ibeearecentlydiseusaed by Professor DyerfOo* 
hnng the ascetic life of a strict Pythagorean ' of Greeeef, and m a dissertation by Professor 
Kesabsennentlytravelledtbrongliout the East Gildeisleeve We are led to the conclusion that 
1 isiting Nineveh Babylon, and Indn On hia Aponomtis waa probably one of those enttio 
return to Asia Jlinor, we first hear of his pre siasta of high aim and real virtue whose claim 
tensions to miracnlons power, fonaded, as it todivuiepowerandinspirationwas not wholly 
would seem, on the possession of soma divine a eonaciou* imposture, bat was possibly m 
knowledge derived from the East From Ionia greater part a self-deception. His tenets were 
lie crossed over into Greece, and front thence to that the sonl mnst be liberated from the fetters 
Borne, whsie he arrived just after an edict of the sensual body by punty of Ufa and true 
agautattnagiciaas had been issued by Nero Ho worship of the highest god, by prayer and 
accoidmglyremainedonlyaahorttimeatRotne, conlemplatioti but not by sacrifcces that bfa 
and next went to Spain and Afnca at Alex most be purified by asceticism and devoted to 
oudna lie was of ossistanca to Vespasian, wl»i> the good of tlie world, and that the highe»t 
was preparing to seize the empire The last profiaents in such virtues would have super 
journey of Apollonius was to Ethiopia, whence natural powers such as were ascribed alike to 
he returned to settle in the Ionian cities. On | Pylhagoraa end to ApoUomni himself— 8 Of 
the accession of Domitian, Apollonius was Tyre, a Stmo philosopher, who lived in the 
accused of exciting an insurrection against the reign of Ptolemy Auletes wrote a history of the 
tyrant he voluntarily surrendered tuiftselt and Stme philosophy from the time of Zeno (Strab 
appeared at Home ^fore the emperor, but TeTf— 9 Apollooini and Taunsciu of Tralles 
as Lis destruction seemed impending, he was labMt 150 BC ), were two brothers, and the 
smuggled out ol ^me, or as his admirers sculptors of the group which is commonly 
averred, escaped by the exertion of his super Lnown as the Famese bull, representing the 
natural powers. The last j ears of his life wets pnntshment of Buce by Zethns and Asphioa 
gpent at Epliesos, where he i« said to have pro- DiftCE ] It w»» taken from Bhodes to Koiw 
claimed the death of the tyrant Domitvaii at by Aeinios Polho, and afterwards placed w the 
the instant it took place It uiay be noted that bullis of Carocalla, wliere it was dog Op m the 
Dio Cassius cHipliaticaUj avows hia belief in sisteenthcentury.anddepositedm the raroese 
this itory (Ini nd fin ), tliough earlier in the palace It it now at Kopies Tliese scolptor* 
same book (tvii 18) he calls him an impostor, belong to the HellenisticAsiaticsehools Their 
but does not eeem to be aw are that he is there work is great m its rendering of snatoiny, but 
speaking of the same Apnllumus Many of tlie departs from the repose of Kulpture and ^efer* 
wonders which Philostratus relates m con passion and emotion Tbeir style has many 
nexion with ApoUonias, carioiuly coincide with points of likeness to that of Agesander as seen 
the Christian miracles The proclamation of | in his Laocoon.— ID ApoUoains, a sculptor of 
the birth of Apollonius to his mother by Proteus, , Athens in the 1st century 8 C His work is the 
and the incarnation of Proteus hiineelf, the famous lleracles-torso in the Vatican, belong 
ehorus of swans which sung (or joy on (beocca ing to what u now called the ‘Atbe Benau 
Sion, the casting ont of dewls, raising the detui, sauce ’ 

and healinj, the sick, the sudden dioapnoarwnces j ApollSph&nes (’AiroAAopdiojt), a poet of the 
and veappeoiancea of Apolloniua, hu edventuces ' old Attic Comedy, of whose comedies s few 
in tlie cave of Tropbonina, and the sacred voice fragments are extant lived about b C 400 
which called hun et his death, to which may be ' Aponns or Ap5iu Fans (A8ano),warm medi 
added lus claim as a teacher liaving aulhonty j cinaJ sjmngii, near Patavium, hence called 
to reform the world— cannot fail to euggest tlie [Aquae Patavuiae, were much frequented by the 
mrallel passages lo the Gospel tusteWJ TVe j aick (Plm ii 827, xiii 61, Mart vi.43, Lucan, 
know, too,lliatApolloniQS was oneamopgmany vu 193, Claud IJ 6) 

rivals set op by the Eclectics to our fianour, Appln or Apia ('Airwfa, ’Avia), a city ol 
an attempt renewed by the English freetliuikere Phrygia Pacatiana 

Blount and Lord Herbert Mill, vt Temains a Appla Via, the most celebrated of the Boman 

doubtful questioii whether Pluloslratus was de roads (reyiita rianim, fitat Sifp u 3, 12), was 
Uberately fabricating a parallel to pUaw Julia vonunenced by Ap Claudius Caecus, whew 
Domna, who shared the eclecticism apparent in censor, b c 812, and was the great hne of com 
Alexander Severns when he placed busts of mnuicatiou between Borne and southern Italy 
Clinst and of Apollonius of Orpheus and of It issued from tlie Perta Capena and passmg 
Abraham in ^ Larsnum, and who wuhed for through Ancia, Tver Tahernae^Avpxi iarum 
Mmj rival to set up against the exclusive Tarraeina,Fandi,Formiae,MtrttUTnae,Si”« 
CImstian religion— whether in short he was, as es«r,and47a»ifinmn,terminaterl at Capua (131 
OodetWB,^^oaslyorposingaPjUiagorean Roman miles), but was eventually extended 
ilessiah to the Clinstian 5Iessiah,or was merely through Cofafia and Caudtum to Beneventum, 
(oa seems mme likely) a credulous rmnaiieeT, , and finally thence through rcnujm.rarrnfaw. 
we^ng into hig narrative besides what he de 'and Grta to Brimdisiiiw The total distance 
nvrt from tlie earlier bio^phies of ApoUmuoa by Ihui route from Home to Brondisiuro was 
byJUximus and Danus, stones alsotom Greek , 363 miles A variation of the route from Bene 


mythology and from the Goapeli. . 
mate of the character of Apollonius we have no 
guide in the cursory allusions of Apuleiua and 
Lucian, ot whom the former seems to consider 
lum as a magician, the latter as a teacher of 
impostuxe to Alexander But we have somo 
stnlang leotimony to his personal nrtne and 
even to the punty of some of hu teosts, in 


rentnni by Cojiuaiom and Barium to Btucidi 
alum was first regularly constructed and 
generally adopted under Traiau, with the name 
of Via Trajana, often called \ la Appia. It was 
• route, however, sometimes ns^ in earlier 
tunes («« by Horace), instead of the regular 
toad to JJrundiBium In Horace's time also, 
travellers used the canal throagh the Pontine 
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rafirslics from Forum Appii j but a road alao ran Apsilao a Scj’thiaii people in Col- 

by tlie side of the canal (cf. Sfnib. p. 2S3). cIub, X. of the river Phasis. 

The road from Capim by Nuceria to Rhcginm, Apslncs (’Ai^-fn;!), of Gadara in Phoenicia a 
onginally Via Popilia, is also Bometimes called i Greek sophist and rhetorician, tauj^ht rhetonc 
, at Athens about A. p. 235. Two of his works 

AppiSnus (■A7nriai’<!j), the Boman historian, are extant : Ilfp! tui' fitpavrou woAitikoS \i-you 
was bom at Alexandria, and lived at Rome rtxn}, which is much interpolated ; and Ilfp! 
during the ^reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and An- tcDv ^ffxrt/niTnT/ifrwr Trpo^Aij/idrajr, both of 
toninus Pius. He wrote in Greek a Roman which are printed in Walz, Bhetor. Grace. 
histoiy ('P<c/iarva, or 'PwpaTic); loTopi'a), in 21 Apsus (Crccasta.), a river in Illj-ria (Nova 
books, arranged not (^’nchronistically, bnt ' Epirus), flowing into the Ionian sea (Strab. p 
ethnopaphically— that is, he did not relate • 31G; Cae.s.P. C’.iii. 13, Ac.; Appian, R. C. ii. CC). 
the history of tiie Roman empire in ebrono - 1 Apsyrtns. [jVji.syKTU.s.j 
logical order ; but he gave a separate account Apta Jnlla (Apt), chief town of the Vul- 
of the aflairs of each countiy, till it was finally gientes in Gallia Xarbonensis, and a Boman 
incorporated in the Roman empire. The , colony. 

subjects of the different Imoks were : 1. The I Aptera (’Arrf'pa: ’ krrrcpaios •. Palaeokas- 
kingly period. 2. Italy. 8. The Saranites. l.TliC'fron on the G. of Siida), a town on the W. 
Ganls or Colts. 5. Sicily and the other islands. ■ co.ist of Crete, 80 stadia from Cydonia (Strab. 
f). Spain. 7. Hannibal’s wars. 8. Libya, Car- p. 479). 

thage, and Numidia. 9. Macedonia. 10. Greece 1 Apnani, a Ligurian people on the Macra, 
and the Greek states in Asia Minor. 11. Sjria were subdued by the Romans after a long 
and Parthia. 12. The war with Mithridates. resistance and transplanted to Samnium, B.c. 
13-21. The civil wars, in 9 books, from those 180 (Liv. xxxix. 2, 20, 82, xl. 1, 38, 41). 
of Marius and Sulla to the battle of .\ctium. Apuleins, of Madaura in -Africa, was bom 
22. ' EKarovracTta , comprised the history of a about A. n. 114, of respectable parents. He 
hundred years, from the battle of Actium to the received the first rudiments of education at 
beginning of Vespasian’s reign. 23. Tlie wars Carthage, and afterwards studied tho Platonic 
with Illyria. 21. Thosowith Arabia. IVcposscss philo.sophy at Athens. He next travelled 
only 11 of these complete ; namely, the Cth, 7th, extensively, visiting Italj', Greece, and Asia, 
8th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 13th, IClh, 17th, and becoming initiated in most mysteries, and 
23rd : there are fragments of several of the ‘ gathering infonnation on magic and necro- 
others. Tho Parthian historj", which has come mancy. At length he returned home, and spent 
down to us ns part of the 11th book, is not a about two years nt Rome ; bnt soon aftenvards 
work of Appian, but merely a compilation from undertook a new journey to Alexandria. On 
Plutarch's Lives of -Antony and Crassus. Ap- ' his wa}- thither he was taken ill nt the townr^ 
pian’s work is a compilation. His stylo is clear Oca, and was hospitebly received into tho 
and simple ; but he possesses few merits ns an I house of a young man, Sicinius Pontinnus, 
historian, and he frequently makes blunders. ' whose mother, a very rich wddow of tho name 
Thus, for instance, he places Saguntum on the ' of Pudentilln, he married. Her relatives, being 
X. of the IberuB, and states that it takes only indignant tliat so much wealth should pass out 
lialf a day to sail from Spain to Britain. Never- of the f.nnily, accused Apuleius of gaining 
c'leless lie is an indispensable authority for the the affections of Pudentilla by charms and 
period of the civil wars, and in other portions ' magic spells. The cause was heard at Sabrata 
has presen'ed for us records of writers whose j before Claudius Maximus, proconsul of Africa, 
works have perished. — Editions. Schweig- a. d. 173, and the defence (Apologia) spoken 
hiiuser, 1783 ; Bekker, 1832 ; Mendelssohn, by -Apuleius is still extant. Of his subsequent 
1879. career we know little, except that helectured on 

Applas, a njTuph of the Appian well, which rlietorioatCartliage,anddeclaimedinpublicivith 
was situated near the temple of Atenus Gene - 1 great applause. The most important of the ex- 
trix in the forum of Julius Caesar. It was tant works of Apuleius are : 1. Metamorplioseon 
surrounded by statues of nymphs, called sen de Asino Aureo Libri XI. This cele- 
Appiades. (Ov. A.A. i. 82, 3 ; Plin. xxxvi. S3.) brated romance is imitated from the Aovkios rj 
Appti Forum. pPonUM Appii.] oros of Lucian, but has much that is the fruit 

Appuleius. [Apuleius.] of Apuleius' own imagination or researches, 

AppMeius Satumlnus. [Satuuxinub.] notably the tale of Cupid and Psyche, and the 
Apries (’Awpips, ’Airpias), a king of Egypt, stories of bandits, magicians, jugglers and 
the Pliaraoh-Hophra of Scripture, succeeded priests. It is a satire in the guise of a fanta.s- 
his father Psammetichus II. and reigned u.c. ' tical autobiography of a supposed Lucius who 
•588-570. He increased the number of Greek ! is transfonned by an enchantress, with whom 
mercenaries to 80,000, which roused the jealousy | he is in love, into an ass, in which shape he 
of the Egyptian soldiers, who mutinied on the , has opportunities for observing tho folbes of 
occasion of an unsuccessful attempt against men, until he is restored to his natural form 
Gyrene. They chose Amasis, the king’s brother- by the priests of Isis. It seems to have been 
in-law, as their leader, and defeated Apries and intended as a satire upon the hypocrisy and 
his mercenaries. Amasis allowed him to rei^ ' debauchery of certain orders of priests, the 
six years jointly withhimself, and then put him frauds of juggling pretenders to supernatural 
to death. (Hdt. ii. 131.) powers, and the general profligacy of public 

Apronlus. 1. Q., one of the worst instru- morals. A vein of mysticism, however, runs 
ments of Verres in oppressing the Sicilians. — through the work, and there are some who dis- 
2. L., served under Drusus (a. d. 14) and Ger- cover a more recondite meaning, and especially 
maniens (15) in Germany. In 20 he was pro- . bishop Warbnrton, in his Divine Legation of 
consul of Africa, and praetor of Lower Germany, Moses, who has at great length endeavoured to 
where he lost his life in a war against the prove, that the Golden Ass was written with the 
Frisii. Apronius had two daughtere; one of view of recommending the Pagan religion in 
whom was married to Plautius Silvanus ; the ' opposition to Christianity, and especially of 
other to Lentulus Gaetulicus, consul in 26. ' inonlcating the importance of initiation into 
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the parer mj-stenes. The well known and 
beanl'ful episode of Capid and Psyche is intio* ^ 
duced m 4th, 5th, snd 6tb books. This, ' 
whateier opinion we may lorm of the pnneipiil 
narratire, u eridently an allegory, and is gene 
rally nnderetood to shadow forth the progress of 
the sonl to perfection IL Flandonim Ijtbn 

IV An Anthology, containing select extracts 
from vanons orations and dissertations, collected 

probably by some admirer III De Deo 
iSocTOfu Ztber IV De Dagmate Pfafoniei 
Ditri fre* The first book contains some' 
account of the specufafvce doctrines of Plato, 
the second of his moral*, the third of his logic 

V DeilundoZiber A translation of the work 
w«f!lKd<T^u,atonetimeaacnbedtoAnstotIe VL i 
Apologia tite de llagxa Ziber Xheoratumde I 
scnbed abore, delirered before Clandins Mam j 
mns — The style of Apnleins is stilted and pie- 1 
tentions, and lus wn tings are stated by Macrolnns 
tohare^en of small account. Uis norel, bon 
erer, is amnsing, and in spite of its Itcentioos ' 
tone, mast be rained ss instructire la several 
features of the period to which it betongs, as 
well as for the beauty of the allegory of Cupid 
and P^che — Edition* By Hildebrand, 1812, 
Oudenjorp 1623 , ed prineept, Bome, t4d0 , 
iletamorph by Eyssenhardt, 1560, O Jahn 
1B56 , c! Fne^andsr Sittengeteh voL b 

ApfiUa or Appnlu (Aroi/Xia Apolos «r 
Appulas, ArovAoti The ‘ watecUod [root 
ap, aoun. see An.\.] It is probable that the 
name first belonged as Strabo sars, to the plain 
jost north of SI Garganos, which >s extremely 
well watered. As the name wee extended tlie 
meaning was lost, and Horace wntes ' Sitico 
loaae Apnliae, and ‘Daanas paoper a<ioae' 
(Epod. S, 16. Od UL 60, 11), in reference (« 
tile plains of hoithem Apoli^ and in etunmer 
It iDcloded, tn Its widest eigmficatian, the whole ' 
of the SE of Italy from the nret Frento to 
the BFomontory lapyginm, sad wes bounded on 
the > by the Frentani, on the & by the 
Adriatic, on the S. by the Tarentine gnlf, and 
on the 'IV by Samaiom and Lncania. thos in 
ctoding the modern pronncesof BanyOlmnto, 
and Capitanala, m the former kingdom of 
Kaplea Apnba in its narrower sense was the 
coaatry£.of gamninm on both sides of (be An 
fidas, (he Daonia and Fencetia of the Greeks 
the whole of the SE partwaecaUedCalabnaby 
the Bomana. The Greeks gare the name (d 
Daonia to the 14 part of the country from the 
Frento to the Anfidos ; of Fencetia to tbe 
country from the Aofidns to Tarentom and 
BrondiBiiiin, and of lapygia or Mesaapta to tbe 
whole of the remaining H port though they 
BomeliBies mclnded nnder Xapygia all A^ia 
imts widest meaning (Slrab. np 277,S83,2S5. 
Ptol- 111 . I, 15, 72.) The of Apoba is a 
plain, but the b part is traTersed by the E 
branch of the Apennines, and has onlr a small 
tract of land on the coast on each side of tbe 
monntains. The country was ^ery fertile, 
especially in the oeighbonrhood of Taienlmnl 
and aSorded excellent poetnrage 5 bat tbe plain 
of Vorthern Apnha, nch m winter, b^medry 
in sommer, and the flocks were then driren to 
the upland Talleys of Sammuniandthe Abrnzti 
The population was of a mixed nature m 
legend they are said to hare settled m the 
coontry nnder the guidance of lapyx, Daoniu, 
and Penoetins, three eons of an U]ynsnkiD<' 
Dycaom Bat the Upygisn or Messapian rara 
affinity to Greeks than to the 
stoti. it may be conjectared that this 
part of Italy was peopled by Pclasgian tnbes 


AQUILEU 
Irmn Epirtis and Greece The Apulians joined 
the Ssr^ites against the Bomans, and became 
■object to tbe latter on the conquest of the 
Bamnites 

Aquae, the name given by the Bomans to 
many medicinal sprmgs and bathing places 
(Pbn, ixxi 1-61) —(1) Avaxiivi or Coto- 
\u ArsELW Aqcevsis Waden-Baden) 
(2) AMLt-rNsBES, in Etnina between bahate 
and Tatqiiuiii=»‘ Phoebv Tada’ (Mart, tu 42, 7} 
(d)A>rmorti*,apphed to spnngsat Bourbonn* 
FArehamhault in Alher, and also to those at 
Bourbonitc m JIauts Uame Boimonia was 
a Celtic deity of medicinal springs (4) CcTt 
U-iE, mineral spnngs in Samnitun near the 
ancient town of CotiUa, which penshedm early 
times, and £ of ^ate There was a celebrated 
lakein its pei^bonrhood with a floating island, 
wluch was regarded sa the ambihcns or centre 
of Italy 1 esjiaMan died at thia place (Dionys 
i.ll>.MacTob Sat i 7,Sen.^,v iii.2S,StTab 
p 223, beet fe^ 24 | (5) GmiTiixar, Ai.rin 
baroy on the Zac de Bourget (C) MattucaC 
or Po\Tcw MtTTiACi (irteaftaden), in tie laud 
of the Mattiaci in Germany (7) Sisivcl, Bovr 
ton TAnci in Sa6ne ef Loire (8) pASsews, 
in Etnina between VoUinn and Forom Cassi 
(Marl n 42) now Baeueco, 5 miles K of 
Tiferto lOlPATAmAE AposiFcxsT. (10)Stx 
me <AiE|. a Roman colony m Gallia XarJxm 
ensis, founded by bextios Calnnas, sc 132. 
Its nuneral water* were*losz celebrated, but 
were tboagbt to hare lost mocn of their efflcsey 
in tbe tune of Angnstas Xear (bis pUce 
Mann* defeated tie Tentoni. B c 102 (bUab 
pp. 178. 280) It IS 18 miles K of MarseOleik 
(U) Sou* (Path) in Britain caDed’T2«ra 
ukPtoL u. 6. 23 (12) Stattellaz (AequO * 

town of tbe Sutielli in Lignna, celebrated for 
Its warn baths (Strab p 217 ; Pin. zni. 4) 
fIS) Tajibellab. on tie Atonis (Adour), now 
Does (II) TArni in Etnma, S miles K «< 
CmU Vecchia now JSq^hv A» Ferrata 

Aqoae. m Africa. 1 (STenga, Rn.) m the 
interior of 3Iaaretaiua Caesanensis.— 2. CaLI 
PAE (Curio* or Hamnuiiit CEnfiiOa the golf of 
Carthage— 3 Regiic (Hammam Truiza),ia 
the hi part ol Bi'xacena^— 4 TACAprrA^Ax 
(ifawraaf ef A/<a6t], at the 6 extremity of 
Byxacena, close to the large city of Tacape 
(AhaOs) 

Aqnlla 1 Of Pontns, translated the Old 
Testament into Greek, m the reign of Hadnsn, 

pTobabfy about an 180 Only a few fragment* 
remain, which bare been pobhahed la tie 
ediGons of the Hezapla ol Drigen.— 2. Julllt* 
Aqula, a Boman janst quoted in the Digest, 
Uved under or shortly before ^e reign of 
SeptjaMi»S«v*ms,AJ> 108-198—3 L Pontltt* 
Aqiula, a fnend of Cicero, snd one of Caesar’s 
murderers, was killed at the battle ol Matins. 
BC 43 (Appian, B C u. 163, Dio Csss. iln. 
68,40, Cic B/til XI 6, XUL12, Earn 1.33) — 
4. AqtulaZoa&nnt, arhctoncao, who probably 
bred m the third centurr after Christ, wrote a 
small work entitled De Ftguru Sentenliarum 
et £foew(iORu, which is nsually printed with 
Butihos Lupus ^Edition* By Bohnken, 

liQgd.BBt nBS.repnul^witliadditionalnoteS 

by Fkotscher, Lins 1831 

AqsHaria {AlliovaTeab), a town on the 
coast ZeugiUna in Afnca, on the W side of 
Hermaeam Ft {C Bon), the E extremity of the 
Gull of Carthage It was a go>^ laiiding place 
in nmuner (CJaes. D C u 23( 

Aqonila (Aqaileiensis Ajuifeia or Agl^r), 
w town in Galia Tranipadana at the yerj top 
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of the Adriatic, between tlic rivers Sontins and 
Natiso, about GO stadia from the sen. It was 
founded by tlic Itoinans in n.c. 182 ns n 
liulwark against tlic N. barbarians, and 
is said to Imve derived its name from 
tlic favourable omen of an eagle (nqitila) 
appearing to tbo colonists (Liv. xl. Gi, xliii. 
17 ; Veil. Pat. i. 15). As it was tbo key of Italy 
on the NE., it was made one of the strongest 
fortresses of tbo Romans {Amm. More. xxi. 12). 
F rom its position it became also a most (lonrisb- 
iiig place of commerce : tbo Via Aemilia was 
continued to this town, and from it all the roads 
to Rbactia, Noricum, I’annonia, Istria, and 
Dalmatia brnnebod off. Under Diocletian it 
was the chief city of Venetia and Ilistria. 
Ausonins {Ord. Noh. XJrh. G) reckons it ns 
ninth of the cities of tbo Roman Empire in the 
•Itb century, and in Italy inferior only to Romo, 
Milan, and Capua. It was taken and com- 
pletely destroyed by Attila in A.n. 452; its in- 
habitants escaped to the Lagoons, where Venice 
was afterwards built. 

Aquilia Severn, Julia, n vestal virgin, whom 
Elagabalus married, after divorcing I’auln (Dio 
Cass. Ixxix. 0). 

Aqnillius or AqulUas. 1. H’., consul n.c. 
12y, finished tbo war against Aristonicus, sou of 
Eumenes of Pergamus. He laid doivn the 
road in the province of Asia from Epbosiis to 
Apamea. On bis return to Romo be was 
accused of maladministration in bis province, 
but was acquitted by bribing the judges (Just, 
xxxvi. 4 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 4). — 2. M’., con.stil n.c. 
101, conquered tbo slaves in Sicily, who bad 
revolted under Atbenion. In 0!! bo was accused 
of maladministration in .Sicily, but was ac- 
quitted. In 83 bo wont into Asia as one of tbo 
consular legates in tbo Mitbridatic war : he was 
defeated and banded over by the inliabitants of 
Mytilone to Mitliridates, who put biin to death 
by pouring molten gold down bis throat 
(Appian, Milhrid. vii. 19, 21 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 18 ; 
Cic. pro Leg. Man, 5; Atben. p. 21S.) 

Aquilllus Gallus. [Gali.cs.] 

Aquilonia (Aquilonus), a town of Samnium, 
E. of Bovianum, destroyed by tbo Romans in 
the Samnite wars (Liv. x. 88-43). 

Aquinum (Aquinas : Aquino), a town of the 
Volscians, E. of the river Melpis, iu a fertile 
country; a Roman municipium and afterwards 
a colony ; the birth-place of Juvenal ; cele- 
brated for its purple dye (Strab. p. 237 ; Ta®. 
Hist. i. 88, ii. G3; Hor. Ep. i. 10, 27 ; Juv. iii. 
310; Cic. PM. ii. 41, IOC). . , 

Aquitaula. 1. The country of the Aquitani, 
extended from the Garumna (Garonne) to the 
PjTenees, and from the ocean to Gallia Nar- 
bonensis; it was first conquered by Caesar s 
legates, and again upon a revolt of the inhabi- 
tants in the time of Augustus (Caes. B. G. i. 1, 
viii. 4G ; Appian, B. C. v. 92 ; Dio Cass, xlviii. 49 ; 
Suet. Aug. 21).— 2. The Roman province of 
Aquitania, formed in the reign of Augustus, 
was of much wider extent, and was bounded on 
tbo N. by the Ligeris (Loire), on the IV. by the 
ocean, on the S. by the Pyrenees, and on the 
E. by the Mens Cevenna, which separate it 
from Gallia Narbonensis (Strab. p. 177 ; Phn. 
iv. 108). — The Aquitani were one of the three 
races which inhabited Gaul ; they were of 
Rierian or Spanish origin, and differed from the 
Gauls and Belgians in language, customs, and 
physical peculiarity (Dio Cass. l.e. ; S^ab. l.c). 

Ara uMornm, in the Civitas Vhtorum 
(= Cologne) W'as a sanctuary for the surround- 
ing province, not merely for the Ubii, since one 
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of the CberuBci is mentioned as priest (Tac. 
Ann. i. 37, 39, 45, 57 ; see Coloxia Ac.nipi‘ix.U. 

Arabia (r ■Apaflfa : 'ApaiJ-, pi. 'Apofir s, 'Apa- 
Poi, Arabs, Anabus, jil. Arlibcs, ArabI ; Arabia), 
n country at tbo SW. extremity of Asia, forming 
a largo poninsuln, of a sort of batebet shape, 
bounded on the IV. by the An.vnicus Sinus 
(Bed Sea), on the S. and SE. by the Env- 
TniLtr.tJM Maiie (Gulf of Bah-cl-Mandch and 
Indian Ocean) and on the NE. by tbo Pehsi- 
cus Si-Nus (Persian Gulf). On the N. or land 
side its boundaries were someivbat indefinite, 
but it seems to have included tbo whole of the 
desert country between Egjqit and Sjwia, 
on the one side, and the banks of the Euphrates 
on the other; and it was often considered 
to extend even further on both sides, so as 
to include, on the E., the S. part of Mesopo- 
tamia along the left bank of the Euphrates, 
and, on the IV., the imrt of Palestine E. of the 
Jordan, and the part of Egj'pt between the 
Red Sea and the E. margin of the Nile valle}’, 
which, even ns a part of Egjqit, was called 
Arabiae Nomos. In the stricter sense of the 
mime, which confines it to the peninsula itself, 
Arabia may be considered as bounded on the 
N. b}' a line from the head of the Red Sea (at 
Suez) to the mouth of the Tigris (S/iaf-W-Ar'flt) 
which just about coincides with the parallel of 
, 30° N. lat. It was di-vided into 8 parts : 

' (1) Arabia Petraea (f; werpaia *Apaj8ia : NIV. 
part of El-Hcjaz), including the triangular 
I piece of land between the two beads of the Red 
Sea (the peninsula of M. Sinai) and the countiy 
immediately to the N. and NE. ; and called 
from its capital Petra, while the literal signifi- 
cation of the name ‘Rocky Arabia ’ agrees also 
witli tbo nature of the countiy ; (2) Arabia 
Beserta (El-Jebel), including the great Syrian 
Desert and a portion of the interior of the 
Arabian peninsula : (3) Arabia Feliz (El- 
Nejed, El-Hcjaz, El-Ycmen, El-Hadramaut, 
Oman and EZ-LTeyer), consisted of the whole 
countiy not included in the other two divisions ; 
the ignorance of the ancients respecting the 
interior of the peninsula lending them to accept 
the name Arabia Felix, although much of it 
consists of a sandy desert of steppes and table 
land, interspersed with Oases (TT^ndts), and 
fringed with mountains, between which and the 
sea, especially on the \V. coast, lies a belt of 
low land (called Tehamah), intersected by 
numerous mountain torrents, which iirigate 
the strips of land on their banks, and produce 
that fertility with which the ancients credited 
the whole peninsula (Strab. p. 7G7 ; Died. li. 48 ; 
Mela, iii. 8 ; Plin. vi. 142 f.). [The name Fehx 
or (vSaluav, or in Plin. v. 65 beata, is said to 
hove arisen from the Semitic vrord Jaman 
meaning ‘ right side ’--i.e. ‘ south ’—being mis- 
interpreted to mean lucky. ] The w-idtli of 
the Tehamah is, in some places on the v\ . 
coast, ns much ns from one to two days journey, 
but on the other side it is very narrow except 
at the E. end of the peninsula (about Mvskat 
in Oman) where for a small space its width is 
again a day’s joumey.--'rhe inhabdants of 
Arabia were of the Semitic race. The N . 
district (Arabia Petraea)wns inhabited bj the 
various tribes which constantly appear in 
Jewish history: the Amolekites, Midianites, 
Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites &c. The 
Greeks and Romans called the inhabitants by 
the name of Nab.ithaei, whose capital was 
Petra (Jos. Ant. xiv. 1, 4; Ptol. r. li). iOie 
people of Arabia Deserta were called Arabea 
Icenitae (Sevvirai), from their dwelling in 



tents, nod Anbes Nomades (Na^Sfi), froia|en9{Gu/^o/^uez),wbiclin2nttin&trBbo’itJin0 
their mode of life, vluch tras tbat of trandenng I have extended 40 miles north of its present 
herdsmen, who supported theraselree parUj { limit, and incladed Lake Titmah The upper 
their cattle, and to • great extent also the ' part of the sea was known at a very early 
plnnder of caravans, as their nnchangea de* t’^itod, tint it was not explored in its whole 
scendant3,the£edoutiu, stiUda Thepeopleof extent till the mantime expeditions of the 
the TeAomoA were (and are) ^ the same race, Ptoteioies Bespecting its other name see 
bnt their position them at an early period EBmiBazru 3IiBg 

to cnltivate both agncnltore and coimDcrce, | Ax&hii [“kpaBit, also ’Apd0u>t,‘'ApB‘i, "Ap- 
and to bnild considerable ntiea The ehiel rapis, and ’Aprdgiet PooraUy or Aglor), a 
tribes were known by the following names, nver of Gedroeia, fallmg into the Indian Oi^o 
heginnmg S of the Kabathaei on the W 1000 stadia (100 geog miles) W of the montJi 
coast the Tbamydeiu and Mmaei fm of the Indus, and dividing the Oritae on its IT 
the 5 port of Hejat) m the neighbonr from the Arabitae or Arbtei on its who bad 
hood of Mao-oraba {kleeea) , the SabMi and a city named Aibif on its B bank (Strsb p 
Homeritae m the SW paH of the jieninsota 720, PtoL vi. 19) 

(Femen) , on the SE coast, the Chatramelitae Arabiiea (AlaTuiuer), a town of the LtuiUdi 
and Adiwitae (m El Hadramaul a country on the right bank of the Tagns 
very Lttle known, even to the present day) , on Araehiutessi (’Apaxrale*'), a moantam form 
the E- and NE coast the Omanitae and Dara- mg the boundary between Argolisand Corinthia 
cheni (in Oman, and EUAeha or EUSejeT) ~ (Paoa ti 2,», 10) 

From the easUest known period a eansiderahle Anch&e, a liydian maiden, danghter of 
trafSc was earned on by the people in the N Idmon of Colophon a famons dyer in pnrpla 
(espeeia]]ytbeVabathaei)lrvmeansof caravans, Arachne excelled m the art of weaving and, 
and by those on the S and £ coast by tea, in prond of her talent, ventured to challenge 
the pTodoctions of their own eoantry (chiefly Athene to compete with her The work cf 
gams,tpice&, and precionsetones), and tfi those i Athene showed the Olympian gods m all their 
of India and Arabia- Besides tius peaceful dignity Araclme prodncM a piece of cloth in 
mtereonrse with the neighboonng countries, which the amoars of the gods were woven, 
they seem to have made nuhtary expeditions and aa Athene was indignant at the Unnt. and 
at an ca^ period for there can be no doobt jealoos of the fanitless work, she tore it to 
that the Byksos or bhepherd kings, who (or pieoes. Araebse in despair hanged herself the 
some time ruled over Lower Egypt were goddess loosen^ the rope and saved her hfa 
Arabians On the other hand, they have bat the rope was chasgM mto a cobweb snd 
ceesfnUy resisted all attempts to sabjagate Aracbne herself into a spidCT iipixyv)i 1^* 
them. The slleged coaqaests of some of the anit^ most odioas to Athene (Or 2tet tl 
kceycian kings conld only have afiected small la«<] ,\eTf Georp iv 2t6) The myth aeemi 
portions of the eoantry on the V Of the Per to represent the nvslry between the LTdisn 
eian empire we are expressly told that (bev and ureek arts of weaving Nonnas {Dioa. 
were independent Alexander the Great died , sviu 21$) make* her an Asspvan. 
too toon even to attempt his conUmpIatod AiichSaU ^Apaxuffia ‘Apaxterot or wrai 
■cheme of cucamaavigaUag the pemnsou and { part of A/phanu(on and part of 
snbdamg the inhabitants. The oreek huge of Beloochulan), one of the extreme E provmcee 
Syria made onaaccessfal attacks apon the of the Persian (and afterwards of the Parthian) 
Nabatbeei Under Aognstas, Aehna GaUnt,| empire, boonded on the E by the Indus, on 
assisted by the >abatbaei, made an expedition I the N by the Partqwmisadae, on the W by 
into Arabia Felix, bnt was compelled to retieat j Dcangiana, and on the S by Gedrosia. It was 
into Egypt to save his army from famine and . aferiileeonntry.wateredby thenver Aracho'Qs 
the climate Under Trajan, Arabia Petroea ' (Ajdxwrei). some distance from which stood a 

wa*cOTqneTedb7A.CornritnsPalnia(aj.lin), city ol the same name Arachotiu, which was 
and the eoantry of the habatbaei became a said to have been baflt by Semiramis, anl 
province, to which in CT5 Auramtis, which waa the capital of the province antil the 
B4tanea,andTrachonitisweteadaed (EioCasa. foandationof AlxrssliBU The shortest ros<l 
Iivm.14. Amm. JIarc. xiT 8) In the $ih from Persia to India passed through Arachosu 

etwo^^iOTSOl this pro-ljStrab P.72S., Aman.,An vt 171 
•rr, Xr.v,!. .X,„I AritbotM [Aluenosu.] 


century there 

Tince , Vhe corfnem called Arabia wiQi (he 
chief city Bostra.the sontbern called Pal^tuia 
Tertia or Fakestma Sslutans of which Petra 
was the capital. Soma partial and temriorary 
footing was gamed on the SW coast ^ the 
Ethiopians, and both in this directum and 
from the N Christianity was early introdaced 
mto the otrantiy, where it spread to a great' 
extent, and continneil to exist side by side with 
the old religion (whi h was Sahxejsia, or the I 
worship of heavenly bodies) and with some 
admixture of Judaism, until the total revohi'ioii ! 

produced by the nse o! llolinanedaiusoi in 6*^ 
Ariblcus Sums (6 ‘ApaBacie KiXnt lied 
a long narrow gulf between tfnea and 1 
^bia connected on the S witli the Ijidutn, 
yVi" ^7 Angnstiae Divae {SIraitiaf Bal- I 
eliTandeVi and on the \ d vided into two' 
7n * renmsnU of Arafia Petraea! 

(Pentiu of Stnat) tlieF of winch was called 
Sinus Aetamtesor Aelaniticas [O ulf of AkahAS 
and the W Smu, UeroopoLte. or 


ArschUiTUl or Aritbo ('Ajwxeot or ‘Apf9^r 
Arta), a nver of Epiras, rises m 51 Laemon 
or the Tymphean mountains, and flows into the 
AmVracian golf, B oIAmbracia it u deep and 
diCcolt to cross and navigable np to Ambracia 
(S*iab pp 825, S87) 

Aneyathas (’Apoifvi'09*' E«go»), amoantaio 

on (he BIV coast of Aeiolia near Renron, some 

times placed m Acamanta (Strab jp 450,4(0) 
Virgfl and Propertius, however, place it between 
Attica and Boeotia, and hence mention it in 
connexion with Amphion, the Boeotian hero 
(Propert. m. iv 41, Aetaeo fie Attieo] Ara 
cjfwfAo Yerg Eel.ii.24) 

Aridas ('ApuJei ‘ApdSiot Aridlna in O 
T Arvad" Eaad) an island off the coast of 
Kiwnicia, at the distance of 20 stadia (2 geog 
muei), with a city which occupied tlie whole 

•!**(*<» of the island, 7 stadia m circuBifeTence, 
whic h was said to have been fonnded by exile* 
from S.don, and which was a very floari»hmg 
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■place unfler its own kings, under the Soleneidac, 
and under tlic Romans. It iwsseseed n har- 
bour on the mainland, called Ant.vii-vbus 
(Strab. p. 700). 

Arae Philjienorum. ppnrL.M’.NoiiUM An.en.] 

Araethyrea (’ApacOi/pea), daughter of Aras, 
. an autochthon who was believed to have built 
Arantea, the nio.st ancient town in Phliasia. 
After her death, her brother Aoris called tho 
country of Phliasia AracthjTca, in honour of 
his sister (Pans. ii. 12, 5; Horn. I/, ii. 571; 
Strab. p. 882). 

Ara^en {’Apaipi'iyi ‘Apaipytws, 'Apaipvt'oOfy: 
Jiajina), an Attic demus belonging to the tribe 
Aegaeis, on tho E. of Attica, N. of the river 
Enisinus, not far from its mouth. 

Arar or Araris (SnO/ic), a river of Gaul, rises 
in the Vosges, receives the Dubis (Doiibsj from 
tho E., after which it becomes navigable, and 
flows with a quiet stream into tlic Rhone nt 
, Lugdunum {Lyon). In the time of Ammianus 
(.v.n. 870) it was also called Stiitcuytnn, and in 
the middle ages Sangona, whence its modem 
name Stturic (Amm. >fare. xv. 11). 

Araros {'Apapus), an Athenian poet of the 
Middle Comedy, son of Aristophanes, flourished 
n.c. 87.7. (Fragments in Momeke.) 

Aras. [Aa.a;TiiYiiE.\.] 

Araspes {'Apia-rys), a Mode, and a friend of 
the elder Cjtus, is one of tho characters in 
Xenophon's Cyropacilin. He contends with 
Gyms that love has no power over him, but 
shortly afterwards refutes himself by fulling in 
love with Panthea, whom Cyrus had committed 
to Ids cliarge. (Xon. Cyr, v. 1, vi. 1, 80; 
Abbad.vtas.) 

Aratus ('Aparor). 1. The celebrated general 
of tho Achaoans, son of Clmias, was bom at 
Sioyon, n.c. 271. On the murder of his father 
by Ab.vntidas, Aratus, who was then a child, 
was convoyed to Argos, where he was brought 
up. "When he had reached tho ago of 2U he 
gained possession of his native city, n.c. 251, 
deprived the usurper Nicoclcs of his power, and 
united Sicyon to the Achaean League, which 
gained in consequence a great accession of 
power. [Aciliei.] In 2 10 he was elected general 
of the League, wldch ofhce he frequently held 
in subsequent years. Through his influence a 
great number of the Greek cities joined the 
League ; but he excelled more in negotiation 
than in war, and in his war with the Aetolians 
and Spartans ho was often defeated. Indeed, 
it must be admitted that he showed positive 
cowardice in battle strangely contrasted with 
the boldness of his plans and policy. In 234, 
through the patriotism of Lydiadus, tyrant of 
Megalopolis, that city was joined to the Achaean 
Iieague ; but it must be obsen'ed, as detracting 
from the well-deserved fame of Aratus, that his 
jealousy of Lydiadas often interfered with the 
interests of the League- Thus he opposed the 
scheme of Lydiadas for union with Argos in 
229, but when he himself became general he 
effected it. The death of Lydiadas also at 
Laodicea (22G) and the consequent defeat by 
the Spartans were due to the want of courage 
which Aratus showed in the battle. A still 
greater calamity was his rejection of the pro- 
posal of Cleomenes to bring Sparta into the 
League, and his resolution to seek the friendship 
of Antigonus, and to surrender Acroconnthus 
to a Macedonian garrison — certainly the ^eatest 
mistake of liis life. To strengthen himself 
against Aetolia and Sparta he cultivated me 
friendship of Antigonus Doson, and of his 
successor Pliiiip ; but as Philip was evidently 
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anxious to make himself master of all Greece, 
dissensions arose between him and Aratus, and 
the latter was eventually iioisoned in 213 by 
the king’s order. Divine honours were paid to 
him by liis couiitiymeii, and an annual festival 
('Apdraa: see Diet, of Antiq.) established. 
Aratus wrote Commentaries, being a history 
of his omi times down to n.c. 220, which are 
commended by Polybius (ii. 40). Aratus un- 
questionably deserves tho credit of the develop- 
ment and early successes of the League, and his 
extraordinary iiersonal ascendency, even after 
reverses, with the citizens of the League is a 
strong testimony to his political ability; but 
ho ruined the chances of the Achaean League 
to become n lasting and independent bulwark 
of Greece when he rejected the union with 
Sparta and gave tho key of the position to 
Macedonia (Pint. Arat. and Agis', Polyb. ii., iv., 
vii., viii.). — 2. Of Soli, afterwards Pompeiopolis, 
in Cilicia, or (according to one authority) of 
Tarsus, flonrislied u.c. 270, and spent all the 
latter part of his life at the court of -Antigonus 
Gonatas, king of Macedonia. He wrote two 
astronomical poems, entitled P/iaeiiomenn (■tai- 
v6pfva), consisting of 782 verses, and Dioscmeia 
lAtoarjfic'ia), of 422. The design of the Fhae- 
nomena is to give an introduction to the know- 
ledge of tho constellations, with the rules for 
their risings and settings. The Diosemeia 
consists of prognostics of the weather from 
astronomical phaenomona, with an account of 
its effects upon animals. It appears to be an 
imitation of Hesiod, and to liavo been imitated 
by Virgil in some parts of the Georgies. The 
stylo of these two poems is distinguished by 
elegance and accuracy ; but it wants originality 
and poetic elevation. That they became verj- 
popular both in the Grecian and the Roman 
world {cum sole et hina semper Aratus erit, 
Ov. Am. i. 15, 1C) is proved by the number of 
coniincntaries and Latin translations. Parts of 
three poetical Latin translations are presen'ed : 
one written by Cicero when very young; one by 
Caesar Germanicus, the ^andson of Augustus; 
and one by Festus .Avienus.— Hdifionx. By 
A’oss, Heidelb. 1824, with a German poetical 
ycj^gion ; bv Buttmann, Berol. 182C , and by 
Bekker, Berol. 1828. . . 

Arauris {Herault), erroneously Haurans m 
Strabo, a river in Gallia Narbonensis, rises in 
M. Cevenna, and flows into the Mediterranean 
(Strab. p. 182; Mel. ii. 5). , „ 

Arausfo {Orange), a toivn of the^ 

Cavares, and a Roman colony, in Gallia Lar- 
bonensis, on the road from Arelate to .yieniia : 
it still contains remains of an amphitheatre, 
circus, aqueduct, triumphal arch, Ac. (Strab. 
p. 185 ; Mel. ii. 5 ; Plin. iii. SO). . 

Araxes {’Apd(ys), the name of several rivers. 

1. In Annenia Major {Eraslih oi Aras), rises 

in M. Aba or Abus (nr. Erreroinn), from the 
opposite side of which the Euplirates flows 
and, after a great bend SE. and thenXE., joins 
the Cyrus (A'oiir), which flow’s down from the 

Caucasus, and falls “‘o' ^le 

two mouths, in about 89^ 20 N. I^t Mie 
lower part, past Abtax-vta, flows though a 
plain, which^vas called rh ’Apulnvlv wsB.ov 
(Sti-ab. p. 631 ; Ptol. v. 13). Herodotus, i. 202, iv 
40, is clearly speaking of «’yAraxes, winch, e 
savs runs easfc-tvard from the countrj of the 
into the Caspian; but he seems to be 
misinformed about the 

eetae and to place them and other tribes too 
far west, or the Araxes and C^pian too far 
east The upper branch or affluent o! the 
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Aiaxes U called Phasia (Sen Anah it 6, 4) 
[Phasis ] The Arases was proverbial lor the 
force of its cnrrent , and hence Yirgil (Atn Tin 
728) eaj-B pontem iiuhffnaiu* Araxet, with 
special reference to the failure of Alexander to 
thrcav a bridge over it (Arr An tu 1C,S)-— 8 In 
Slesopotamia [Chaboris }— 3 InPersisC^WMl- 

ilnitr), the Tvver on which Petsepolia atood, 
rises in the mountains £ of the bead of the 
Persian Gulf, and flows &£ into a salt lake 
(BatJile^an) not fat below Persepolis The 
Pesei s, in Thessalj , was called Araxea (opotfow) 
from the violence ol its torrent {Strah I e) 
Araius ('Apa|or C Pona), a promontory of 
Achaia near the confines of £lia 

Athaces (’Apdif^jrl the founder of the Me 
dian empire, according to Ctesias (Diod ii 9J>, 
IS said to have taken Nineveh in conjonction 
with Belesis, the Babylonian, and to ^ve de- 
stroyed the Assyrian empire under the reign of 
Sardanapalns. Ctesiaa ass gns S8 years to the 
reign of Arbaces, apparently about B C 870, 
and makes his dynasty consist of eight kmgs 
This account difiers from that of Herodotus, 
who makes Deioces the first king of Media, and 
assigns only four kings to his dynasty There 
seems to ha in Ctessos i,who is frequentlv eon 
fated by the inscriptions; a confused allusion to i 
the overthrow of hardanapalas by the Baby | 
loniansinalhancewith Cy axares (Eastant) Icing 
of Media at a much later date [CtaiujtES] 
Alhela irk'A;Ai 7 Aa Bruillcf a cit> of Adio* 
bene in Assyria, between the rivers Lycus and 
Capms (the greater and lesser Zab) , celebrated 
as the head-<]aarters of Danas C^omannns, 
before the last battle in which he was over 
thrown bv Alexander (b c 831), which is hence 
freqnently called the battle of Arbela, though 
It was really fought near Gx-oamela, about 2 ,> 
miles T? of Azbela. The district ebout ArbeU , 
was called AxbelitisCAgSijXlrirt (Slrab p 737,; 
Diod zvii. S3 , Art An ui 6. Curt iv 9, Amm 
Marc sxiu C ) 

Arbis (AbasisI 

ArbncUa or Arboeila (Afiercu ?), the chief 
town of the VACCA£iinHisp<i&iaTarracoi>ensis 
north of the Tagus, in the modem province of 
Salamanca, taken by Hannibal after • long 
resistance (Liv xxi 6) 

Arbsicfila, a celebrated female actor in 
pantomimes m the time of Cicero (Cm All iv ' 
IS , Hor Sat i 10, 76) 

Arcsor -ae ('ApeflfOr at Telf-drXa) averv 
ancient city in the h of Phoenicia, not far 
from the sea-coast, at the foot of M Lebanon 
a colony under the RomaTia, named A-^Cae 
sarea or Caesarea Libani the birtbplace of 
the emperor Aleiacder beveros, and famous 
for a temple of Astarte (PtoL v 16 , Macrob 
Sat 1 . 21 , Ftf Alex Sev) 

Arcldla (’ApcoSia 'ApK«, pi ’ApitdSn), a 
connt^ in the middle of Peloponnesns, was 
tomded on the E by Argohs, on the N by 
Achaia, on the 1Y by Ehs and on the S ii 
Messenia and Laconics >ext to Laconrea rt 
was the larg^t country m the Peloponnestis 
Its ^eatest length was about 60 miles, its 
breadth fromSStoflmiles (Strab pp SSo-337> 
l>y mountaina. 

which likewise traversed it in every direction. 

it may be regarded as the Switzeilsna ol 
Gr^ce Its pnncipal mountains were Cyllenc 

E Parthemns.Slaen.Ju, end Ljewu, m 
, The Alphetn. the’ c„tea 
Rver of Peloponnesns, rises in Arcadia and ! 

Sows through aconsiderablepartof thee^try, ' 


ARCADIh , ^ 

„ nomerous affluents The N and E 
parts of the country were barren and nnpro- 
dnctive, the W. and S were more fertile, with 
nnioerous valleys where com was grown i-The 
Arcadians, said to be descended from the epony 
mous hero Abcas, regarded fhemselres as the 
most ancient people in Greece the Greek 
wntera call them indigenous 
Pelasgians, and Pelasgus is the name given to 
tbeir earliest king (Pans viii 1) They were 
said to have ‘lived before the moon’ (irpo 
ireXutwi), winch is probably a corruption of * 
statement that they w ere in the Peloponnese 
before the Syllani or Hellenes Their clam to 
antiquity is just, since in the security of their 
mountains they withstood the Donan conquest 
In consequence of the physical jieculianty of 
the country, they were chiefly employed m 
hunting and the tending of cattle, whence tbeur 
worship of Pan, who was especially the god of 
Arcadia, and of Artemis They were a people 
simple in their habits and moderate m their 
desires they were passionately fond of Dins>e> 
and cnltivated it with great success {soU eon- 
tare pent* Arcades, Veig Eel i 89), which 
circniDstacce was supposed to soften the natural 
rongliness ^ then chaiacter Tlie AKadvans, 
thanks to their rugged country, experienced 
fewer changes than any other people in Greece 
Like the other Greek peoples, they were on 
pnally governed by Vuigs, but are said to hsj* 
abolished monarchy towards the close of the 
second Uessenian war, and to have stoned to 
death their last kmg AnstocraUs because lu 
betrayed bisalliesthe Messemans TbediSeisot 
towns then became independent republics, ef 
which the most important were MiTHsJh 
Tecei, OncHOMEsrs, Psopins, and PnEStOh 
which lie in the secluded valleys of the noi^ 
and east, protected by tbeir mounUms, to the 
west the valleys of the Alpheus and Ladoti (ft* 

' more accessible, and here, accordingly, wet* 
cantons of hamlets rather than independent 
cities, m the upper valley of the Alpheus fn« 
Maenaliaus, and Entresians, lower down, the 
Pacrhasiana, Cynunanv and IlersaanR , la the 
valley of the Ifldon the Aianes The bond 
of muon from early times was religious. Pan 
arcadian festivals were held to Zens at 
Lycaeus, to Athene Alea at Tcgea, and ^ 
Artemia Hymnia at Orcbooienus (Pans vu. -> 
5,33) Like the Swiss, the Arcadians frequently 
served as mercenanes, and in the Pelopou 
nesion war they were found m the armies of 
both the Lacedaemonians and Athenians Th® 
Lacedaemonians mode many altemptstochta-'n 
yiovsevsion of parts of Arcadia, but these at- 
tempts were finally frustrated hy the battle cj 
Lenctia. (bc 871); and m order to resist ad 
futore aggressions on the part of hparta, th* 



Aroians, upon the advice of Epominonda*. 
I and led by Lycomedes, built the city of Mxoi 
lorous, and institnied a general aasemhly ol 
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tlio whole nation, culletl the Myrii ('Mvplot, 
Did, of Aniit^,^,w). This ArciuiiuuXjeagne did 
not last long. Mnntinen and Tegea were at en- 
mity already before the death of EpaminondaB, 
and tiiougli tlio assembly of the Ten Thoueand 
existed in the time of Demosthenes we have no 
trace of an Arcadian Leagno after tlio end of 
the fourtli cent. Ij.c. Tlie Arcadian cities snb- 
seqnently joined the Achaean League, and 
finally became subject to the Romans. 

Arcadlus, emperor of the East (.\.n. 393-103), 
elder son of Theodosius I., was bom in Spain, 
A.T>. 883. On the death of Tlieodosius be be- 
came emperor of the East, while the tVest was 
given to his younger brother Honorius. Arca- 
dius possessed neither physical nor interiectual 
vigour, and was entirely governed by unworthy 
favomdtes. At first he" was ruled by Rufinus, 
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drunkenness mio-. 
Lavrt. i\ . JO), liis plulosopliy was of a sceptical 
charaelor, tliou^'U it did not go so fur as that of 
the followers of P^-rrhon. He did not doubt 
the existence of trutli in itself, only our capa- 
cities for obtaining it by the sensos or by reason, 
strongly the dogmatism 
of the Stoics, as regards Zeno’s doctrine of tlio 
KaTa\r]TTTtKr] <pc^ra(T[a (or impression producing 
conviction), holding that no impressions pro- 
vided a testimony of their truth : hence the no- 
cessity of suspended judgment (^ttoy^), though 
action awordmg to our rea'^on was not pre- 
luded (Cic. de Oral. iii. 18, 07, Acad, ii, 2^, 

(’ApKca-xAaoy). 1. Son of Lycus 
nnd^ Theobule, loader of the Boeotians in the 
- , ^ojim war, dain by Hector. — 2. Tlie name of 

the praofect of the Bast; and on the murder of | four kings of Cyr^ne. [Battvs and Battiad.u:.] 
tlie latter, soon after the accession of Arcadius, Arcesius (’Ap/Cfftr^os), son of Zeus and Eury- 


tho government fell into the hands of the 
eunuch Eutropius. Eufropius was put to death 
in S99, and his power now devolved upon 
Gainas, the Goth; but upon his revolt and 
death in 401 Arcadius became entirely depen- 
dent upon his wife Eudoxia, and it was tlirough 
-her influence that St. Chrysostom was exiled in 
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Arcadius, Koman Emperor, a.d. 

Pomlnus Noster Arcudlua Pater Patriae Aa^stus; 

ret,, Concord. The letters Con sl^lfy the mint of Con- 
stantinople. and f)b the purity of the metal ^72 soldi to 
one pound of gold). 

404. Arcadius died on ^lay 1, 408, leaving the 
empire to his son Theodosius 11., who was a 
minor. (Sozom. Socr. Hist. EccL vi.; 

Cedren. i.; Claudian.) 

Arcanum. [.tVitrixusr.] 

Areas (‘'Apfcar), king and eponjmous hero of 
the Arcadians, son of Zeus and Callisto, grand- 
BOii of Lycaon and father of Aphldas, Elatus, 
and Azan. He taught his subjects the arts of 
baking and weaving. Areas was the boy whose 
flesh his grandfather Lycaon placed before Zeus 
to try his divine character. Zeus upset the 
table (rpaTrefa) which bore the dish, and de- 
stroyed the house of Lycaon by lightning, but 
restored Areas to life. When Areas had gro^vn 
up, he built on the site of his father’s house the 
to\m of Trapezus. Areas in liunting followed 
his mother Callisto, who had the form of a she- 
bear, into the temple of Zeus Lycaeus, a profa- 
nation which by Arcadian law would liave 
caused their death, hut Zeus changed them into j 
•stars as Arctophylax and the Great Bear. T)ie 
legends show traces of primitive totemisra, and 
of liumnn sacrifices. (Hyg. Astr. 2; Paus. viii. 

4 ; Ov. Met. ii. 490, Fast. ii. 183.) 

ArcesBanB or Arcesilas (’Apvco-iAaoSj^Apxe- 
cri\as), a Greek philosopher (about B.c. 315-240), 
son of Seutlies or Scythes, was horn at Pitane 
in Aeolis. He studied at first in his native 
tomi under Autolycus, a mathematician, and 
afterwards went to Athens, where he became 
the disciple first of Theophrastus and next of 
Polerao and of Crantoi'. He succeeded Crates 
about B.c. in the chair of the Academy, _ and 
became the founder of the second or middle 
f[u4crj]^ Academy. He is said to have died m 


odia, father of LaJ'rtes, and grandfather 
ulysscB. Hence both Laiirtes and Ulysses are 
called rApKfiaidBrjs) (Od. xvi. 118; 
Ov. Mct^ xiii. 144;. According to Eustatliius 
UulHojn. 1901), his mother was a she-bear, 
Cephalus having been told by an oracle that bo 
should have a son by the first female being 
whom he mot on his way home. The story 
d(\vhSh"f9 name. 

Archaeopolis {*Apxat6Tro\is), the later capital 
Colchis ; near the river Pliasis. 
Archagathus,^ a Greek phj'sician, the first 
who made mediciiie a profession at Borne. Ho 
came from the ipeloponnese, and settled at 
Rome B.c. 219, where a shoi) was bought for 
him, and he received the Jus Quiriiium. His 
practice was^mainly surgical (Pliii. sxix. 12). 

Arcbandropoli^ {'Apx^^^pov tt^Ais), a city of 
Lower Egj'pt, on the Nile, between Canopus 
and Cercasorus. 

Archedemus {! hpxihruios ' Bor. Apxf^a.uoj). 
1, A popular leader at Athens, took the first 
step against the generals who had gained the 
battle of Arginusa.e, B.c. 400. The comic poets 
called him ‘ blear-eyed ' [yXdpMv), and said that 
he was a foreignei*, and liad obtained the fran- 
chise by fraud, (^en. Hell. vii. 1, Mem. ii. 9 ; 
Arist. Han. 419, 5B8 ; Lys. c. Ale, § 25.) — 2. An 
Aetolian (called Archidamus by Livy), com- 
manded the Aetolian troops which assisted the 
Romans in their \var wth Philip (b.c. 199-197). 
He aitenvards took an active part "gainst the 
Romans, and eventually joined Perseus, whom 
lie accompanied in his flight after his defeat in 
108.— 3. Of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher, men- 
tioned by Cicero, Seneca, and other ancient 
writers. 

Archedlcus {*Apx4dtKos)f an Athenian comic 
poet of the New Comedj', supported Antipater 
and the Macedonifm party. 

Archegetes {^Apxriy^TV^)) surname 


of 


Archelais (’ApvgAafs). 1* Ip Cappadocia 
(Akscrai)f on the Cnppadox, a tributary of the 
Halys, a city founded by Archelaus, the last 
king of Cappadociii, and made a Roman colony 
by tixe emperor Claudius. — 2. A town of Pales- 
tine, near Jericho^ founded by Archelaus, the 
son of Herod the Great. 

Archelaus ("Ap^i^aos). 1. ,Son of Herod 
the Great, was appointed by his father as his 
successor, and received from Augustus Judaea, 
Samaria, and Idumaea, ■with the title of ethnarch. 
In consequence of his tyrannical government, 
the Jews accused him before Augustus in the 
lOfch year of his rejgn (a.d. 7) : Augustus ban- 
ished him to Vienna in Gaul, where he died. — 
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% Kangot MiCEt>o^u(BC 41S-39'l), auiilegitl | British. Moeeiini Thu work, which probaMj- 
mate son of Perdiccas II , obtained the thnme [ belongs to the early part of the reign of Ti 
bythemurderof hishalfbrother Heunproved benns, is noticed as a miitore of styles The 
tlie mtemal condition of his kmgdoin. and was i upper part »s composed more in the painter’s 
a warm latron of art and literature Hw palace i manner tlian the sculptor’s (as is sometimes 
was adorned with magnificent paintings by 'found in the Alexandrian school), the lower 


Zeoxis, andEonpidei, tgathon andother 
of emmence, were among hisgnests According 
to some accounts Archelaus was accidentally 
slam m a hunting party by his favonnte, Crap 
terns , but according to other acconnta be 


part rewires the older style of Greek y 
tablets 

AicheniSnis or Opiteltes, son 

of the Nemean king Lycurgns and Lurydice. 
When the beren heroes on their expedition 


muidet^ by Ciatenis (Diod xi\ S7 , Amtot agsanst Thebes stopped at Nemea to obtain 
Eof V 10)— 3 A general of MiTHEiniTEs In water Hypsipyle thennrseofthechildOpheltes, 
sc 87 he was sent into Greece bi Mithndaies white showing the way to the Seven, left the 
wiUi a large fleet and army , at first ha met child alone In the meantime, the child was 
withccmsiderable6uccesa,helimosto{ northern killed by a serpent TheSevengavehimbnnal, 
Greece, and took Peiraeua After sostaming bnt as Araphioraus sawm this accident anomen 
a 8ie<'e lie withdrew to Boeotia, where he was boding dsutraction to himself and tus com 
twice defeated by bolia in 8C, near Cbaerouea panions they called the childArchemom3,that 
and Orcliomenoa Thereupon he was commia- is ‘Forerunner of Death,’ and instituted the 
sioned hy Mithndatea to sue for peace which Nemean games m honour of him His death 
he obtained, but snbsei^uently being snspectei) isfreijuently represented m works of art (Find 
of treaclierv by the king he deserted to the Acm viu St, i 28 Pans, ii 15, viu 48, 
Romans jnet before the commencement of the Apollod iii fi, Stat Thtb iv C24) 
second htithndatic war B c 81 iPmt Siitl AiehestTltas (’Apx*<rTpaTos), of G«la or 
11-24, Appian JfifAr 17-C4 Veil Pat ii 2>i— byracasi about b c 850 wrote a poem on the 
4. Son o! the nrectdih„ was Tsiaedb) Ponwy 1 Art t4 Cookery which was mutated ni trsns- 
insc 63 to tiiedigiuti of priest of thegodaess lated by EBmosiahisGamiiM iTedimaf/ifficfl 
(Enyo or Belloua) at Comana in Pontos or or Heilypatkiea (from ijSi«ra9eie) —Fragments 
Cappadocia In SO or 55 Archelaas became by Ribbeck. Berlin 1877 
king m Egyp^t by marrymg Berenice the AxeUiia J AnHerachdofConnta, 
daughter of Ptuleiny Auletes, who after the left his country in conseouence of the death of 
expulsion of her father had obtained the soie Actaeon, and founded byraense, B C 754| hy 
reignty of Egypt Archelaus, however was command of the Delphic oracle (Time n 8 
king of Egypt only lor 0 months, for Oabinius Pans v 7, 2 , Strab pp 2C2, 2C0) “2 A liei* 
marched with an army into Egypt in order to ntos Arebus, a Greek poet, bom at Ant och m 
s Ptolemy Auletes, and m the battle I Syria, abont Bc 120, very early obtained cele 
ensued Archelaua perished. (Bcff 4fcx bnly by In* verses In 1Q2 he came to Rowe, 


66, Strab pp 556,700, DioCass xxxii 58, Cic 
pro Sab Poit 6)— S Son of \o 4 and hia | 
successor in the office of high pnestef Coroana, > 
■was deprived of his dignity by Jolins Caevai ' 
m47 (Cic Fam xr 4, I}e(l AUt 66)— 6 Son 
of Ao 6, received from Antony, in b c 86, the 
kingdom of Cappadocia— a favour which he 
owed to the charms of Ins tnothet Glaphyra 
After the battle of Actiuin Octaviacusiiotonly 
left Archelaus in thej><j,Be8sionof his kingdom, 
but subsequently added to it a part of Cihcia 
and Lesser Armenia But having incurred the 
enmity of Tibenas by the attention which he 
had paid to C Caesar, he was summoned to 
Rome soon after the accession of Tibenue and 
accused of treawn His life was spared, but 
he was obliged to remain at Rome, »h«-e he 
died soon after, x.t> 17 Cappadocia was then 
m idea Roman province (Strah pp MO. 798. 

A?K "7i ^P'^l^sopher, probably bom at 
Athens, though others make him a native of 

Miletus, flonnshed about EC 450 The pMo- 

^^cal systeai of ArcheUns ,s remarkable as 
forming a ^int of transition from the older to 
tte newer form of philosciphy in Greece As a 
to the Ionian 

a™.* ^^1 Moral speOTlstion 

Against the statement that Socrates was Un»ht 

by him (Diog Lnirt 11 . 191 it tnn.t Iw. 

^t Plato and Xenophon say nothing about it 

Ptolet^A i^h*“ under the 

ATolemies, and wrote epigrams, some of which 

S Hom^ wh h Apotheosis 

ciwa W\v at V Wonged to the 

sxiioima tatmly at Itome, and is now in the 


and waa received in the moit friendly way by 
many of the Roman nobles, especially b) the 
LncuUi, from whom he afterwaids obtained tJie 

E ' lie name ol Licunua Alter a short stay at 
e he accompanied L LucuUus, the elder, 
to SiciIt, end followed him, in the banishment 
to which he was sentenced for hie management 
of the elavc war in that island, to Heraelea in 
Lncaoia, in which town Archies was enrolled 
as a citmn , and as this town was a stite 
ooitcd with Rome by a/oed«*,he subsennenlly 
obtained the Roman franchise in accordance 
with the Lex Plaulia Papina pianed m B C 89 
At • later time he accompanied L Lneohas 
the youTvgec to the Mithtidatio war Soon after 
hia return, a charge was brought against lion in 
61 of asstfining the citizenship illegally, and toe 
trial came on ^fore Q Cicero, who was 
this year He was defended by hia fnend M 
Cicero in the extant speech Pro Archio, 
which the orator, after briefly diecossmg the 
l^al points of the case, rests the defence of 
his client npon his surpassing menls as a j^t, 
which entitled hjn to the Romaa citizenfsh^ 
We may presume that Archias was acauiRed, 
though we have no formal statement of the fact. 
Arcfaias wrote a poem on the Cimbnc war in 
honour of Jlanus , another on the hlithndatic 
wse m honour of Lnenllns, and at the tune of 
his trial was engaged on a poem m honour of 
Cicero’s consulship ho fiagments of these 
works are eiUnt, and it is doubffnl whether 
the epigrams preserved under the name 01 
Archias u» the Greek Antiiotogy were reahr 
written by him. (Cic pro ireh.aJAlt i 1®> 
Qninfal X 7, 19) 

ArchldSmus (’ApxfSaiio»), the name of 5 
kings of Sparta. 1 Son of Anaxidarous coa 
temporary with the Tegeatan war, wfuch fol 
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lowed ‘lOOn after the second Messenian, n.c. CfJS 
(Pans. iii. 7, (!J. — 2, Son of Zetixidaniiis, suc- 
ceeded his grandfather Leotycliides,nnd reigned 
I5.C. 409— IQ7. Daring his reign, n.c. 4GJ, Sparta 
was made a lieap of ruins by a tremendous 
^artliqnake ; and for tlio next 10 years ho was 
■engaged in war against tlie revolted Helots and 
Hesseninns. Towards the end of his reign the 
Peloponnesian war broke out : he recommended 
Ins conntrymen not rashly to embark in the 
war, and he appears to have taken a more 
correct view of the real strength of Athens than 
any other Spartan. After the war had been 
declared (n.c. 431) he invaded Attica, and held 
the supremo command of the Peloponnesian 
forces till his death in 429. (Hdt. vi. 71 ; Time, 
i.-iii. ; Diod. xi. 03 ; Pans. iii. 7.) — 3. Grandson 
of No. 2, and son of Agesilaus II., reigned n.c. 
301-388. During the hfetime of his father he 
took an active part in resisting the Thebans 
and the various other enemies of Sparta, and 
in 307 he defeated the Arcadians and Argives in 
"the ‘ Tearless Battle,’ so called because he had 
won it without losing a man. In 302 he de- 
fended Sparta against Epaminondas. In the 
third Sacred war (n.c. 85G-S40) he assisted the 
Phocians. In 338 he went to Italy to aid the 
Tarentines against the Lucanians, and there 
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he expresses in his poems towards his native 
island seems to have arisen in part also from 
tlie low estimation in which ho was held, as 
being the son of a slave. Neither was ho more 
hapiiy at Thasos. He draws the most melan- 
choly picture of his adopted country, which ho 
at length quitted in disgust. 

While at Ihasos, he incurred 
tlie disgrace of losing Ins PCl 

ahield in an engagement with 
the Thracians of the opposite 
continent; but, instead of 
being ashamed of the disas- 
ter, he recorded it in his 
verse ; not, however, because | ^ ^ 

ho felt himself to be a coward, 
but because he felt that his 
courage had been proved be- 
yond dispute, and he wished — - 

to express a cynical disap- 

probation of staying to be — 

killed when there was no- Archiiochns 
thing to be gained by it. 

The feeling of Horace (if his case is real and 
not a mere copy of -\rchiloclius) was dif- 
ferent, since he never professed to be a warrior 
by nature. At length he returned to Paros, 
and in a war between the Panans and the 




Archilochus 


iell in battle. (Xen. Hell. v. tl, vii. I-.*#; Diod. 
3:v., xvi . ; Strab. p. 280.) — 4. Grandson of ICo. 8, 
3ind son of Eudnmidas L, was king in b c. 296, 
when be was defeated by Demetrius Poliorcetea 
(Plat. Vemcir. 35).* — 5. Son of Endamidas 11., 
and tbo brother of Agis IV. On the murder of 
Agis, in B.c. 240, Arebidamns fled from Sparta, 
but aftenrards obtained tbo throne by means 
of Aratus. He was, however, slain almost im- 
mediately after bis return to Sparta. Ho was 
the last king of tho Eurypontid race. (Pint, 
Cleom. 1, 5 ; Polyb. v. 37, viii. 1.) 

Archlgencs (Apxiyewjy), an eminent Greek 
physician, bom at Apamea in Syria, practised 
at Home in the time of Trajan, a.d. 98-117. 
He published a treatise on the pulse, on which 
Gulen ^\Tote a Commentary. It seems to be 
founded on preconceived theory rather than 
practical ohsen'ation. He was the most eminent 
pliysician of the sect of the Eclectici, and is 
mentioned by Juvenal as well as by other 
writers. Only a few fragments of his works 
remain. (Juv. vi. 2SG, xiii- 98, xiv. 252.) 

Archilochus (ApxfAoxor), of Paros, was one 
of the earliest Ionian lyric poets, and the first 
Greek poet who composed lambic verses accord- 
ing to fixed rules. He lived about b.c. 720-67G. 
He was descended from a noble family, who 
held the priesthood in Paros. His grandfather 
was Tellis, Ins father Telesicles, and his mother 
a slave named Enipo. In the flower of his age 
(between b.c. 710 and 700), Arcliilochus went 
from Paros to Tliasos with a colony, of whicli 
■one account makes him the leader. The motive 
for this emigration can only be conjectured.^ It 
was most probably the result of a political 
change, to which cause was added, in the case 
of Archilochus, a sense of personal -wrong. He 
had been a suitor to Xeobnie, one^ of the 
daughters of Dycambes, who first promised and 
aften\’ards refused to give his daughter to the 
poet. Enraged at this treatment, Archilochus 
attacked the whole family in an iambic poem, 
accusing Lycambes of perjury, and his daughters 
of the most abandoned lives. The verses were 
recited at the festival of Demeter, and produced 
such an effect that the daughters of Lycambes 
are said to have hanged themselves through 
shame (Hor. Bpod. G, IS). The bitterness which 


people of Naxos, he fell by the hand of a 
Naxian named Calondas or Corax. The force 
and originality of Archilochus is vindicated by 
the Greek critics, who gave liim a place in 
poetiy* beside Homer, Pindar, and Sophocles — 
perhaps as heading a fourtlx branch of poetry 
(Longin.xiii. 8; Veil. Pat. i. 5; Diog, Laert. ix. 1; 
Cic. Orat. 1, 4). He shared xrith his contem- 
poraries, Tbaletas and Terpander, in the honour 
of establishing lyric poetrj* throughout Greece. 
Tlie invention of tlie elegy is ascribed to him, 
as well as to Callinus ; but it was on his satiric 
Iambic poetry that liis fame was founded. His 
' Iambics expre.^sed the strongest feelings in the 
most xxnmeasured language. Tlie licence of 
Ionian democracy and the bitterness of n dis- 
appointed man were united uith the highest 
degree of poetical power to give them force and 
point. The emotion accounted most con- 
spicuous in liis verses was * rage ’ — ‘ Archilochum 
proprio rubier armavit iarabo* (Hor. Ar. Poc^ 
79). — The fragments of Arcliilochus are collected 
in Bergk’s Poet. Lyrici Grace. 1807, and by 
Liebel, Archilochi HeliquiaCj Lips. 1812, 8vo. 

Archimedes (Apxi/xtjot??), of Syracuse, the 
most famous of ancient mathematicians, -was 
bom B.c. 287. He was a friend, and according 
to Plutarch a kinsman, of Hiero, though his 
actual condition in life does not seem to have 
been elevated. In the early part of his life he 
travelled into Egjpt, where he studied under 
Conon the Samian, a mathematician and as- 
tronomer. After visiting other countries, he 
returned to Syracuse (Diod. v. 87). Here he 
constructed for Hiero various engines of war, 
whiclx, many j’-ears afterwards, were so far 
effectual in the defence of Syracuse against 
Marcellus as to convert the siege into a block- 
ade, and delay the taking of the city for a con- 
sidexrable time (Plut. ^arcell. 14—18 \ Polyb. 
viii. 5 ; Liv. xxiv, 34). The accounts of the 
performances of these engines are evidently 
exaggerated; and the story of the burning of 
the Eoman ships by the reflected rays of the 
sun, though very current in later times, is 
probably a fiction : it is not recorded by Plut- 
arch, Polybius, or Livy; the earliest writers 
who mention it are Galen {de Temp. iii. 2) and 
Lucian {Sipp. 2, 2). It is described more par- 
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ticuJarly by Tzetzes (C/ii/ 11 103 f) He roper 
intended the building of a ship of eitraofdinaiy 
size for Hiero, ol which a description is giren 
in Athenaeus (p S06 d), where he is also eaid 
to ha\e mored it to the sea by the help of 
a screw He invented a machine called, from 
its form Codes, and now known as the water 
screw of Archimedes, for pumping the water 
out of the hold of this vessel (Vitr i 11 , Diet 
Ant B T CocUa) Another celebrated proof of 
his genius was the construction of a t^ere — a 
kind of orrery, representing the movements of 
the heavenly bodies (Cic h/ Z) i> 35, 88, 
Tusc I 2a. 63, Ov Fait vi 277, Claudian, 
21) iVhen Sjraense was taken (b c 212), 
Archimedes was killed hy the Homan aoldiers 
being at the tune intent upon a mathematical 
problem (Liv xsv 31 , Pint Mare 19 , Val 
Mas Till 7 , Cic de Fin v 19 50) Upon his 
tomb was placed the figure of a sphere msenhed 
in a cflmder When Cicero wa* quaestor in 
Sicily (75) he found this tomb near one of the 
gates of the city almost hid amongst bnara, 
and forgotten hy the Syraensans (Cic Tate v 
23 64) The intellect of Archimedes was of 
the very lughest order He possessed, in a 
degree never ezcecded unless by ^>e«ton, tlie 
inventive genius which discovers new provincee 
ot inquiry and findv new points of view for old 
and famiiiar objects the clearness of concep 
tion which IS essential to the resolution of 
complex phaenoreena into their constitoent 
elements , and the power and habit of intense 
and persevenng thought without which other 
luteUectual gifts are comparatively fruitless 
The following works ot Archimedes liave come 
down to us i On Equtj)onderants andCtntret 
e/ Oraiit!/ 2 The Quadrature o/ the Para 
bola 3 On file Sphere and Cplinder 4 On' 
Pimtmion of the Circle 5 OnSpiralt 0 On 
Conoids and Spheroids 7 The Artnanut 
(3 m which be calcnlates the sphere 

of the stats, and shows that it is possible to 
note a nuRi^r greater than that of the grams 
of sand which would fill it (64 figures in our 
notation 18 ins estimate) His real point is to 
maintain that the power of notation is uot 
limited as his contemporaries thooght It la 
remarkable that he in some degree anticipated 
the invention of loganthms 8 On Floating 
Podiet 9 Lemmata — Editions Of lus 

works, by Torelh Ozon 1792 , of the bptrah, 
by C Scnetling Liibeck, 1865 , of the Vtmen- 
iton of the Circle, by H Menge, Coblenz, 1871 
There is a French translation of lus works, 
with notes, by F Peyratd, Pans, 1800 and an 
EngUsh translation of the Arenanus by G 
Anderson, London 1"84 

Archinus ( Apxrect), one of the leading Athe 
mans who, withThrasyhulus and Anjta8,over 
threw the government of the Tlurty, b c 403 
(Dem c Tun y 742 , Aesclun c Ctenph 61) 

Atchippus ( Apx‘”o»).»“U Athenian poet of 
the Old Comedy, about a c 415 In fais play 
’Ix6vJ, he seems to have followed Uagnes (as 
Anstophaces does in the Sirds) in mtroduciiig 
onimaLs, for be has a chorus of fishes — Frainn 
in Meineke 

Archytas (Apxwrai) 1 Of Amphissa a 
Greek epic poet flourished about bc 800 
(Atlien p 82) — 2 Of Tarentura.adistmguished 
philosopher, mathematician, general, and states 
man probably lived about B c 400, and ou 
wards, so that he was contempcrsiy with Plato, 
whose Lfe he is eaid to hai e saved by his in 
flnence with the tvrsnt Dionysius (Tzetz. Chil 
X. 353,11 8C1, ci Pint. Dion 18) He was 7' 
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times the general of his city, and he commanded 
m several campaigns, in all of which he was 
Tictonona ^YhetheT we are to believe that 
he was drowned while upon a voyage lu the 
Adriatic, depends on the interpretation of Hor 
Qd V 2d It IS geuetally supposed that it 
the drowned body is not that of Archytas, his 
t<rob was on the shore near the spot where 
Uie body lay, but we have no positive record 
ot his deatli or the place of his burial Our 
chief authority for the little known of his life 
is Diog Laert vni 79-83 , cf Cie de Sen 12, 
89, Tuse IT 86 78 de jiep i 38 , Val Max 

IV 1 As a philosopher he belonged to the 
Pythagorean school, and through his genius 
and rcpnlalion raised the sect to aomeVhing ot 
its fbr^r influence in Magna Graecia, from 
whieti it finally declined as regards science soon 
after his death , and the Pythagorean mysteries 
alone uiamtained their position Ldre the 
Pythagoreans in general, he paid much atten 
tion to mathematics To his theoretical science 
be added the skill of a practical mechanician, 
and constructed vanous machines and auto 
matoDS among winch his wooden flying Jove 

in particular was the wonder of antiquity Ke 

also apphed mathematics with success to 
musical science and even to metaphysical 
philosophy His influence as a phuusopher 
was so great that Plato was undoubtedly m 
debted to him for some of his views, and 
Aristotle la thought by some writers to have 
borrowed the idea of his categories as well as 
some of his ethical principles, from Archytas 
When Horace calls mm meniorem arenas be 
implies, nghlly or wrongly, that Arehytae had 
pursued the celculations of AKlumedes m the 

Atconaisu* (’Apnivvijocj ‘kpKMuiaitt) I* 
An island oS the coast of loma, near Lebedos 
also called Atpis (Strab p 648)— 8 (Orak 
Ada), an island off tlie coast of Cano, opposite 
Halicarnassus, of which it formed the harbour 
(Strab p 6$C , Arrian, i 28) 

ArcUnot (‘AA'rrrvot), of Miletus, the most 
distinguished among the cyclic poets, probably 
lived about B C 776 Two epic poems were 
attributed to him 1 The Aethiopis, which 
was a kind ot continuation ot Homer a Ilisd 
its chief heroes were Meranon, king of the 
Ethiopians, and Achilles, who slew him, m 

V engeance f or the slaughter of Antilochus It 
narrates also the combat between the Greeks 
and Amazons, and the death of Pentliesilea, 
and concludes with the death of Achilles, Ins 
iuneral ntes and the contest lor his anas 
2 The Sack o/llion (TAfew vepett), which con- 
tained a description of the destruction of Troy, 
and the subsequent e\ ents until the departnre 
of the Greeks, with which the story of the 2nd 
Aeneid mainly agrees The substance of these 
two epics of Arctinns are preserved by Proclos 
Fragments in O Kinkel Eptc Graec Pr 
1877 , Euckly, Corp Ep Grace 

Arctophylaz [Akctos ] 

Arctoi ('Apivraj) ‘the Hear,’ two constella- 
tKaiSDear the N Pole I The Great Bea* 

f^A/wros 4<e-)rjA8 Ifrsrt JIfoyor), also called the 
IPia7!7on (ojuafa platistrum) The ancient 
Italian name of this constellation was Sevtem 
Tnones, that is, the Seven Floughinp Oxen, 
•1*0 Seplenlno, and with the epithet Major W 
distinguish it fvonv the Sepientno Minor, or 
Lesser Bear hence Virgil (den iii 3o6) speaks 
li geminotgue Tnones The Great Bear was 
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Beak (‘'Apwror fUKpd : JJrsa Minor), lilrewiso 
called the Waggon, -was first added to the 
Greek catalogues by Thales, by whom it was 
probably imported from the Eak. It was also 
called Phornicc. (•I’oii'iVt;), from tho circum- 
stance that it was selected by the Phoenicians 
ns the guide by which they shaped their course 
at sea, tho Greek mariners with less judgment 
employing the Great Bear for tho purpose; and 
Cgnosura (KvriStrovpa), dog’s tat/, from the 
resemblance of the constellation to tho upturned 
curl of a dog’s tail. The constellation before 
tho Great Bear was called Bootes (Botorgs), 
Arctophylax ('ApKro<pv\a(), or Arcturus 
(‘ApKTovpos from olpos, guard) ; the two latter 
names suppose tho constellation to represent a 
man upon the watch, and denote simply tho 
position of the figure in reference to the Great 
Bear, while Bootes, which is fomid in Homer, 
refers to the Waggon, tlio imnginnrj’ figure of 
BMtea being fancied to occupy tlie place of the 
driver of tho team. At a later time Arcto- 
phylax became the general namo of the cod- 
stcllation, and the word Arcturus was confined 
to the chief star in it. All these constellations 
are connected in mythologj' irith the -Arcadian 
njnni)h C.vllisto, the daughter of Lycaon, 
metamorphosed by Zeus upon tho earth into a 
she-benr. [See Anc.vs.] In the poets tho 
epithets of these stars have constant reference 
to tho family and country of Callisto : thus wo 
find them called Bycaonis Arctos : Mae.naUa 
Arctos and Maenalia Ursa (from 31. 3ru^..alus 
in Arcadia) : Brymantltis Ursa (from 3; 3ry- 
manthms in Arcadia) : Parrhasidcs stellac 
(from the Arcadian town Parrhasia). Though 
most traditions identified Bootes with Areas, 
others pronounced him to be Icarus or his 
daughter Erigone. Hence the Septentriones 
are called Boves Icarii. (See Diet, of Aniiq. 
B. V. Astronomia). | 

Ardalus, son of Hephaestus, built at Troezen ' 
a temple to the 3Iuses, where they were called ' 
locally ’ApSoA/ai; said also to have invented the 
flute. (Pans. ii. 31, 4; Plut. de Mus. S). 

Arcturus. [Abctos.] 

Ardea (Ardeas, -iitis : Ardea). 1. The chief 
town of the Rutuli in Latium, a little to the 
left of the river Numicus, 8 miles from the sea, 
was situated on a rock surrounded by marshes, 
in an unhealthy district (Strab. p. 281 ; 3Iart. 
iv. 80). It was one of the most ancient places 
in Italy, and was said to have been the capital 
of Turnus CVexg. Aen. vii. 410; Plin. iii. 50). 
It was one of the 80 cities of the Latin League, 
and was besieged by Tarqninius Superbus 
(Dionys. iv. 01, v. 01 ; Liv. i. 57). It was con- 
quered and colonised by the Romans, n.c. 442, 
from which time its importance declined (Liv. 
iv. 11 ; Diod. xii. 84 ; cf. Liv. v. 44, xxvii. 9 ; 
Verg. Aen. vii. 418 ; Strab. p. 291 ; Juv. xii. 105). 
In its neighbourhood was the Latin Aphrodi- 
sium or temple of Venus, under the superin- 
tendence of Ardeates. — 2. {Ardekdn ?), an im- 
portant to^vn in Persis, SAV. of Persepolis. 

Ardnenna Silva, the Ardennes, avost forest, 
in the NAV. of Gaul, extended from the Rhine 
and the Treviri to the Nemi and Remi, and N. 
as far as the Scheldt : there are still consider- 
able remains of this forest, though the greater 
part of it has disappeared (Caes. B. G. v. 8, vi. 
29, 83). There was a Celtic goddess of this 
name, whose attributes seem to have been akin 
to those of Artemis {C. I. L. vi. 40). 

Ardys ('ApSw), son of Gyges, king of Lydia, 
reigned n.c. 078-629 : he took Priene and made 
war against 3Iiletus (Hdt. i. 15 ; Pans. iv. 24). 
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- Aretias ("Aptia or 'Apyriar rytros, 

^<^asunt Ada), also 
called Chalccrltis, an island off the coast of 
Pontu.s, close to Phamacea, celebrated in the 
legend of tho .iVrgonauts (Ap. Rhod. ii. 384- 
3IeI. ij. 7)^ 

Areithous {‘ApylBoos), king of Ame in 
Boeotia, _and husband of Philomedusa, is called 
in the Hiad (vii. 8) Kopvvinys, because he fought 
■\vith a club; lie fell by the hand of the Arca- 
dian IWcurgns m. yii. 132 ; ^iu. 11, S). 

.Relate, Arelas, or Arelatum (Arelafensis ; 
-Arles), a town in Gallia Narbonensis at the 
Iiead of the delta of the Rhone on the left 
bank, and n Roman colony founded by the 
soldiers of tho sixth legion, Colonia Arelate 
Sextanorum. It is first mentioned by Caesar, 
and under the emperors it became one of the 
most llourisliing toivns on this side of the Alps. 
Constantine the Great built an extensive 
suburb on the right bank, which he connected 
irith tho city by a bridge. The Roman remains 
at Arles attest the greatne.ss of the ancient 
city : there are still to be seen an obelisk of 
granite, and the rums of an aqueduct, theatre, 
amphitheatre, palace of Constantino, and a 
large Roman cemetery. (Strab. p. 181 ; Slel. ii. 
5 ; Plin. iii. 8C ; Caes. B. G. i. 80, ii. 5 ; Anson. 
Urh. Kob. 8.) 

Aremorlca. [Ajoiouic.v.] 

Arenacnm {Arnheim or Aert ?). a town of 
tho Batavi in Gallia Belgica (Tno. Bist. v. 20). 

Areopagus. [Athexae.] 

Ares CApys), the Greek god of war, re- 
presented as the son of Zens and Hera 
(JZ. V. 890 ; Hes. Th. 922). Another tradition 
mokes his birth a parallel to that of Athene : 
he is born from Hera alone, to whom a flower 
had been given by Flora (Ov. Fast. v. 229). 
But while Athene represents wisdom in war. 
Ares is described in Homer, who makes Erie 
his sister, ns rejoicing in tumult and bloodshed, 
and a fickle partisan {aWotrpdtraWos, D. v. 
889) : he helps the Trojans though he had pro- 
mised aid to tlio Greeks (I?, v. 832, xxi. 412). 
His character is not congenial to the Greek 
mind, certainly not to the spirit of Homer, and 
for that reason, and probably also because in 
spite of the parentage given him he is still to 
some degree felt to be a foreign Tliracian god, 
we find liira represented in undignified positions 
in the Hiad, and often overborne by the more 
truly Greek deities. He is ignominiously 
driven from tlie field by Athene and Diomede 
{II. V. 770) ; again overcome by Athene (H. xxi. 
405), prevented by her from avenging his son 
Ascalaphus (7Z. xv. 125), his son Cycnus (Hes. 
Sc. 455) : he was imprisoned for thirteen 
months by the -Aloidae (iZ. v. 386), and made a 
laughing-stock to the gods {Ov. viii. 266), when 
the partner of his disgrace was Aphrodite, her- 
self in many aspects a deity of alien origin. 
He fiffhts oftenest on foot, but sometimes in a 
chariot (IZ. V. 356, xv. 119 ; Hes. Sc. 109, 191 ; 
Pind, Pyth. iv. 87). Quintus Smj-maeus 
names his four horses Aithon, Phlogios, Kona- 
bos, Phobo.s; in Homer he has two, and 
Deimos and Phobos are his sons, not his horses. 
As god of battles he has the epithet or surname 
'EvudKios in Homer {II. ii. 512, xiii. 518) : the 
name was probably used as a battle-cry ^ (cf. 
Xen. Anab. i. 8, 18), and in later ■'liters given 
to a separate deity [Eny-vlius.] The love of 
Ares for Aphrodite is noticed in the Iliad, and 
in various traditions Eros and Anteros, Eeimas 
and Phobos, and Priapus are their children. 
According to the Theban story he was the hus- 
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band of Aphrodite, and father by her of Har I 
jaonia (Hes 2* 037) In Homer Thrace is 
the home of Ares (If xin 801, Od sui 861 \ 
cf Hdt V 7, Soph Ant 970, O Jt J96), bntl 
the jno9t ancient seat of Ins w orship m Greece , 
appears to have been Thebes (Aescn Th 13^), ' 
— «hence in the Iliaid the i 
trails of Tliebea are, 
called e»r;f»r ‘Aptim 
(IT 407) and hewaathe ' 
father of the dragm 
winch Cadmus slew at 
tl e well of Ares (Rans. 

IX 10 5 CABMia) At 
Athens hia temide was ^ 
on the western slope of 
Areiopagns and con 
tamed statues of Aphro 

dite of Ire* (by Alca 
menes), of Athene and 
Lnyo (Pans- i 8, 5) 
The AtheBian store 
niukes him marry the 
(1 wifUterof Erechthens, 
and became the father 
of Alcippe as slayer 
of Hslmhotbma, who 
assailed Alcippe he was tried before the conn 
eil of gods in the Areiopagus [HaixaUHo 
TRICS, Htci Ant s t Ar««o/)aj7w#l Itisclear 
that this etory points to a period when hu wor 
ship was letTMUced as that of a separate deity 
[For the Aoiasons danghters of Ares, and their 
attach on Athens see Anu'ovts j As regards 
the origin of ires some from a theory tliat • 
war god la not a primitive idea, eappoee him to 
have been a storm god or • hgiivgod, others 
with greater truth regard hire as one of tlie 
X^deitfi 8ioi, woilciBg from the depths of the 
earth to prodnce on the one hand increase, on 
the other death and deatroction whence he 
beanie the cod of war It may be replied Giet 
It IS diAcolt to conceive a pninitive lime to 
which war wat not (aauhar, and it is vain to 
inqtiira what deity wasappealcd to by primitive 
wamng tnbes Tliere must have been dif 
ferent deities in different local teligions whose 
worship was appropnated by Ares The 
worship oi'ApTjt a((im6j at Tyrs aod of 

S yoinefiofyar (Faos. Tin. St 6, 48 8) very 
ely points to an old nature worship of a god 
of increase, as may also be snggest^ by his 
muon with Aphrodite on the other hand when 
we find 'Afnjr fwrior honoured with 'ASfrti 
iTiria at OlTtnpia, and Arts xecciTing sacnfices 
of dogs at Tberapnae the inference is that be 
repla^ for porposes of war a local amiiLil 
worship (Pans in 20, 1, 14 9, t 15, 4) 
Bnt that Ares mainly represents a worship 
of a god of the netherworld in varums parte irf ' 
Greece is highly probable. As th« 

earliest site of this worship there is every 
probability that the idea of Area t’ ' 

dominafcl in Greece was derived fro 

as IS implied by Homer and Herodotus, and 
was adopted bv Thebes and other states as a 
modification of their own worship There may 
be fewer Thracian than Theban legends about 
Ares, but we Icnow more abont Tbebes than 
Thrace The Theban story seems to express 
the struggle between an ancient setpeirt-w«- , 
ship with which Ares had become idcntafied, I 
perhaps tlirong h Thracian uiflnence, and a new 1 
ciTiiiaation probably at the time when the 
worship of Dionysns began to prevail Tn,J«Uy ' 
^ ^8 IS represented at a fully aimed, 
bearded warnot re the 5th eeatniy ftom' 
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FheidiaT onwards the type la that of a hand* 
I beardless youth, naked ot vieaTly Wi 



are* O-sdevliittalnelnllOAel 

i spear and soreetimea a helmet the 
bearded tip* reappears later , 

Arestor (Aptirriep) father of Arw, the 
guardian ot lo who is tlierelore called AM 
afondet 


of the most celebrated of the ancient ( 
physicians probably lived » the reign of ve» 
paaian. He wrote in Ionic Qreelf a genew 
treatise on diseases in 8 books which i» stm 
eiUnt He is noticeable for accuracy « oi*j 
gnosis, and for a departure from the method M 
Hippocrates when he eousidered that toe 
symptoms renuired it in which he is supportw 
by modern experience —The beet edition is bj 
C Q Khhn Lips :»>8. 

Aretes (ApiTai), the neme of Beveral JOBg* 
of Arabia Feiraea. 1 A contemporary « 
Ponipey, invaded Judaea in B c 85 in order to 
place Hyrcanos on the throne, but was dnven 

backby the Rotisus whoesponsedthecaase ot 

Anstobolus Hisdomioiotis were aubseriaently 
invaded by Scaarus, th» lieutenant of FompeT 
(HioCase xxxvii 15, Pint Pomp SO, Joseph 

Anf xir}— ^ The father in law of Herod Anti 

pea, invaded Judaea, because Herod bad dis- 
missed the daughter of Aretas in consoiuent* 
of hui conueivort with Herodias (Jos An* 
xviu.) This Aretas aeems to have been the 
pmice who had possession of Daroascas at Ih* 
* me cf the conversion of the Apostle Paul, 
» 31 , 

Arete (’Apfrij) 1 IVjfe of Alcmous king ot 
the Fhaesciane received Ulysses with hoepi 
talify, and reduced her people not to give op 
Jleoa io tlie emissanei! of Aeetes (OA n 
TB 66 a. , Ap Bh IT 1010 , Apollod i. 9. 25) 
—3 Daughter of the elder Dionysin* and 
Anstomache, wife of Theandes and after his 
denthot her uncle Dion. After Dion had fi«d 
from Syracuse, Arete was compelled by 
biotberto m8rryTiniocrates,one ofhisfiuenos, 
but ehe was again received by Dion as hiS wile 
when he had obtained possession of Syracuse 
'•nd expelled the younger Dionyeins. After 
the assassination of Dion in 353 abe ivas 
drowned by his enemies (Flat Dion-, Ad 
T S xi\ 47, where Arete an J Anstomache are 
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confn^ed) — 3. Danghtei of AnstippHc, the 
founder of tlio CjTcnftie school of pliilosoplij, 
Tvas instructed bj liim m the principles of liis 
B} stem, \\ Inch she trinsniitted to her son the 
j oungor Anstippns (Diog Lnert ii 72) 
Arethusa (’ApfSomm), one of the Nereids, 
and the nsnnph of the famous fountain of Are- 

tlinsa in the 



There u ere se 
\ eml other 
fountains in 
Greece which 
bore the name 
of Aiethnsa, of 
« Inch the mo»t 
important wss 
Arethusa Coin of Syraenso of the one in Ithaca, 
reign of Gclon who«o Oljinpic sic 7 

torj Is«hoTOonthorovet4o ■‘-'COatIO, 

and another in 

Euboea near Chalcis (Strab p S8 , Eui Iph 
Aul 170) 

Arethusa (’Apfffova-a £> liestiin), a town 
and fortress on the Oroiites, in SjTia (Strab 
p 758 , Appian, Si/r 57) For its history and 
government see Ejitsa 
Aretias [Area ] 

Aretlnm. LAnnETri/ir ] 

Arens (’Apctly), ti\o kings of Sparta 1 Sue 
ceeded his grandfather, Cleonienes II (since 
his father Acrotatus had died before him), and 
reigned B c 309-265 He made se\ oral unsuc 
cessful attempts to deliver Gieece from the 
dominion of Antigonus Gonntas, and at length 
fell in battle against the Macedonians in 205, 
and a as succeeded by his son Aciotatus (J ustin 
XXIV. 1 ; Elut Pyrrli 20-29 , Pans iii G , 
Diod XX 29) — 2 Grandson of No 1, reigned 
as a child for 8 years under the guardianship of 
his uncle Tjeonidas II ,uho succeeded him about 
E c 256 (Pint Apis, 8^ 

Arevacae oi Arevaci, the most powerful 
tube of the Celtiberiaus in Spain, near the 
sources of the Tagus, dern ed their name from 
the nver Areva {Arlanzo), a tributary of the 
Eurius (Duero) (Strab p 162 , Poljb xxxv 2 , 
Appnn -Hisp, 45, Plin. iii 19, 27) 

Argaeus {’Apycuos) 1. King of Macedonia, 
son and successor of Perdiceas I , the founder 
of the dynastj — 2 A pretender to the Mace 
donian croum, dethroned Perdiccas II and 
reigned 2 j ears (Diod xii 92, xvi 2) 

Argaeus Mons ( ’Apyaios JJnljish), a lofty 
snow capped mountain nearly in the centre of 
Cappadocia ; an offset of the Anti Taurus, At 
its foot stood the celehiated city of Mazaca or 
Caesarea (Strab p 568) 
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Arganthonius ('Apyta GAnos), king of Tartes- 
sns m Spam, m the 6th century n c , is said to 
have reigned 80 years, and to haie lived 120 
(Hdt 1 163; Strab p 151, Eiician, Macro6. 10 , 
Cic dc Sen 10, Plm mi l',4, ulio cites Ana- 
creon ns making him liie 150 years). 

Arganthonius or Arganthus Mens (t!) ’Ap- 
yayPuriwy upas Katirli), a mountain in Bithy- 
nin, running ont into the Propontis, forming 
tho Prom Posidiiim (C Sons), and separatmg 
the bays of Cios and Astaens (Strab p 564). 

Argennnm or Arginum ('Apyei vov, 'Apywov 
C Blanco), a promontory on the Ionian coast, 
opposite to Cliios (Time mii 84) 

Argentanns Mons 1 Monte Argentaro, a 
pionioiitory of Etruria, where it is said tliere 
are traces of ancient silver mines — 2 Part of 
Jf Orospeda m southern Spain, the source of 
the nv er Bnetis (Strab p 148) 

Argentens, a small nver in Gallia Narbo- 
Tlio ' nensis, which flows into the Mediterranean near 
.\ic- Forum Julii (Cic Fam x 34 , Phn iii 35) 

Argentoratum or -tns iStrashurg), an im- 
portant town on tlie Rhine in Gallia Belgica, 
the liend quarters of tlie 8th legion, and a Roman 
mnnicipmm In its neiglibouriiood Julian 
gained a bnlliant victory over tho Alemaniii, 
VD 357 It was subsequently called Strate 
of Syracuse — ^ buignm and Straltsburgiim in the AoiiUa 


island of Or 
tvgia near Sy- 
racuse For 
details, see \l- 
piiELs Yirgil 
[Eclog IV 1, X 
1) reckons her 
among the Si 
cihaii nyinpliR, 
and as tlio di 
vinitv who in- 
spired pastoral 
poetry 
head of 
tliiisa w itli her 
hair conhned 
m a net and 
surrounded by 
fislies, occurs 
m tlie coins 


(Amm Marc \v 11, 


I w.., y 

and Ravenna Geog 
XVI 12; Zosim in 3 ) 

Arges [Cl ci opes] 

' Argia {'Apyela), daughter of Adrastus and 
-Vmpliitliea, and wife of Poly nices (Apollod i 9; 
Diod IV 65) 

Argia (’Apyefo) [Anooo ] 

Argiletum, a distnet in Rome, which exten- 
ded from the S of tlie Quirinal to the Capito- 
line and the Forum It was chiefly inhabited 
by mechanics and bookselleis The origin of 
the name is uncertain tlie most obvious deri- 
vation IS from aigilla, ‘potter’s clay ; ’ but the 
more common explanation m antiquity was 
I Argi leinm, ‘ death of -Vigus,’ from a hero Argus 
who was buried there (Varro, ii iv 82, Cio. 
Alt XU 82;Verg Aen viii 345 , Mart i 4) 
ArgIluB (■'ApyiAos 'ApyiKios), a town in Bi- 
sallia, the E part of Mygdonia in Macedonia, 
between Ampliipobs and Bromiscus, a colony 
of Andros (Time iv 103, v C) 

ArginuBae {’Apyivova-ai or ’Apyipova-a-ai), 
3 small islands off the coast of Aeolis, opposite 
Mytilene in Lesbos, celebrated lor the naval 
vactory of the Athenians over the Lacedae- 
monians under Callicratidas, E c 406 (Strab. 
p 617 ; Xen Mell > G ) 

Arg^phontes [‘ApysKpoyrris), ‘the slayer of 
Argus,’ a surname of Hekmes 
A rgippaei {‘ApytnraTot), a Scythian tnbe in 
Sarraatia Asiatica, who appear, from the de- 
scription of them by Herodotus (iv 23),ito have 
been of the Galmuck or Mongolian race 
Argissa. [Aegubv] 

Axgithea, the chief town of Atliamania in 
Epirus 

Argiva, a surname of Hera or Juno. 

Argivi. [Aegos ] 

Argo [Aegonaetae ] 

Argolis [Aegos ] 

Axgonautae (*ApyoyavTai), the Argonauts, 
‘the sailors of the Argo,’ were the heroes who 
sailed to Aea (afterwards called Colchis) for 
the purpose of fetching the golden fleece The 
story of the Argonauts is v anously related by 
the ancient waaters, but the common tale ran ns 
follows In lolcus m Thessaly reigned Pehas, 
who liad deprived his hall brother Aeson of the 
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eorereignty order lo get nd of J*90N the 
son of Aeson, PzLiAS persoaded Jason to fetch 
the golden fleece, whjcb was suspended on >n 
oaJt tree m the grore of -tres m Colehui, and 
wasgnatdeddayandnsghtbyadragon Jason 
willingly undertook the enteipnse, and com 
manded Argus, the son of Phnxus, to boild a 
ahip with 50 oars, aiieh was called 4rgo 
I'Apyu) after the name of the builder Jason 
was ftccompauied by all the great heroes of the 
cge and their number is said to hare been 
E0-€0 (Pindar name^ only 11 ) Among these 
were Heracles Castor and Pollux Zetes and 
Calais, the sons of Boreas the singer Orphens 
the seer lIopsBs Philaiamoii, Tydens Theseus, 
Ainphiarans, Pelens Nestor Admetna Ae Ac 
cording to Hdt. it 179 Jason made a pre 
limroary Toyage round the Peloponnesna wish 
mg to get to Belpla by the Corinthian ^U.and 
wasdnsen from Valea to Libya, « here the Argo 
went ashore at Lake Tntonis and was helped 
off by a Triton. Their start from lolcns for the 
real expedition is marked by the name 
Aphetae (Strah p -135 Hdt ru 193) After 
leinng lolcos tiieT first landed at Lemnos. 


where they muted themselves with the women 
of the uUnd who had jast before murdered 
their fathers and busl«nda From Lemnos 
th^ sailed to the Dohones at CTztnuy wherr 
kiug Cyiicus teceiTed them hospitably 'Ihej 
left the country during the eight, and being 
thrown back on the eoast by a contrary wind 
they were taken for Pelasgians, the enemies of 
the I>ohones and a st’Tiggle ensued, m which 
Cyricus was slam , but he was recognised by the 
Argonauts, who bnned him and maurned orer 
his fate They next landed m Hysia where 
they left behind Heracles and Polyphemus 
who had gone into the country in search of 
Hylas whom a nymph had earned off while be 
was fetching water for his cotopanion*. In the 
country of the Bebryce* king Amycus chal 
lengtd the Argonauts to fight with him, and 
■when Pollux had conquered him. theAigonaola 
aiterwaids slew many of the Bebryces and 
sailed to Salmydessns in Thrace where the seer 
Phmeos was tormented hr the Harpies. When 
the Argonauts consulted him about tbeirToraee 
he promised his advice on coaition of th«r 
delivering him from the Harpies. This was 
dene by Zetes and Calais, wo sons of Breeu. 


and Pfiineus now adnsed them, before sailing 
throogh the Sytnplegades, to mark the Sight of 
A dove and to fudge from its fate what they 
themselrea would have to do TThen they ip- 
ptoached the Symplegades they sent out a 
dove which in its rapid flight between the 
rocks lost only the end of its tail The Argo- 
nauts notr with the sssiatance of Hera, followed 
the example of the dorc sailed quickly between 
the rocks and succeeded in passing witiiout 
injury to then ship, with the exception of some 
oruaoents at the stem Henceforth the Byra 
plej,iide3 stood immoveable in the sea. On 
their amval at the Manandyni the Argonauts 
were kindly received by tlieir king, Lyina 
The seer Iifmon and the nelmsman Tiphis died 
here and the place of tlie latter was supphed 
by Ancaeug They now sailed along tbe coast 
otvlit ttiey attsved at the mouth of tbe nv« 
Phasis The Colcluan kmg Aeetes promised 
to give up the golden fleece, if Jason alone 
would yoke to a plough two fire-breathiug oycn 
with brazen feet and sow the teeth of the 
dragon which had not been used by Cadmus at 
Tbebes and which he had receired from Athene. 

The loveoC Medea fur 
nished Jason with 
means to resist fire 
sud steeL on condition 
of his taking her a* lu» 
wife, and she taught 
him how he was to lolf 
tbe wamtpTs that wn* 
to rpnog op from the 
teeth of the dragon. 
While Jason wu 
gaged cron his task, 
Acutes formed plsns 
for baming the ship 
Argo and for kfilmz all 
the Greek heroes. But 
Medea’a magic power* 
sent to sleep the d» 
gon who goardea the 
golden fleece , sod 
mier Jason bad taken 
possession of the trea- 
snxe, he end his Argo* 
Hants, together -with 
Medea and her young 
brother Absyrtus em 
berked by night mud satl^ away Ae»-tes 
pmaed them, but before he overtook them, 
3fed"a murdered her btotliet, cut him into 
f\wer, .thsfW’AiwAasdff Jviivihaasd Lhatiez 
tatber might be detained in bis pursuit by 
colfecfiog the lunbs of his child Aeetes at 
last returned home, but sent out a great num 
ber of Colcbians threatening them with the 
punishment intended for Medea if they re- 
turned without her tVhile the Colchians were 
dispersed ji all directions the Argonauts had 
slreadv reached the mouth o£ the riser Erulaous 
But Zens, angry at the murder of ibs-yrtus 
raised a atorm -whicb cast the ship from its 
course When driven on the Absyrtian islaivii 
the ship began lo speak, and declared that the 
anger of Zeus would not cease unless th^saQed 
towards Ansouia and were purified by Circe 
They now sailed along the coasts of the Ligyans 
and Celts and through the sea of Sardinia and 
coDtinmog their course along the coast of 
l^henia, they arnved in the island of Aeaea, 
where Ciree punfied them When they were 
pssioDgbytbe Sirens Orfhena sang to prevent 
the Argonauts being allured by them Botes 
however, awata to them, but Aphrodite earned 
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him to Lilybaeum. 

coiuluctod them through Scylla and Ch'aO'i>Sis 
and between tlie ivljirlizij' rocks (vcTpcu TrAo'y/f- 
Toi) ; and sailiii^ by the Thriuaemn island with 
its oxen of Helio-;, they came to the Phaeacinn 
island of Corcyra, where they were received by 
Alcinous. In tlju meantime, some of tlie Col- 
cluans, not bein^ able to discover the Argonauts, ' 
had settled at ihe foot of the Ceraunian mourn 
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Thetis anti the Nereids may therefore contain the same root as the 
Latin word ager. Xn Homer ive find mention’ 
of the i’elasgic Argos (II. ii. C81), tliat is, a town 
or distnct of Thessaly, and of tlie Achaean 
Argos (II. IX. 141; Oa. iii. 2,51), I)y wliicli he 
means sometimes tlie whole Peloponnesus, 
honietimes Agamemnon’s langdoni of Argos of 
wliieh ^lyceriao was the capital, and sometimes 
i„', .1 . , the town of Argos. As Argos in Homeric times 

tains, others occupied the Absyrtian islands ' was the most hnixjrtant part of the Pelonon 
near the coast of Illyricum; and a third band ‘ nesus, and sometimes stood for the whole o' 
overtook the Argonauts in the island of the • * - 

Phaeacians. But as their hopes of recovering 
3Iedea were deceived by Arete, the queen of 
Alcinous, they settled in the island, and the 
Argonauts continued their voyage. Daring the 
night they were overtaken by a storm; but 
Apollo sent brilliant flashes of* lightning which 
enabled them to discover a neighl^uring island, 
which they called Aiiaphe. [According to one 
account, in the Pseudo-Oqiheus, the stranding 
of the ship in the SjTtes, and its reaching Lake 
Tritonis, comes in liere on the return voyage.] 

Here they erected an altar to Apollo, and 
solemn rites were instituted, which continued 
to be obsen-ed down to very late times. Their 
attempt to land in Crete was prevented by 
Talus, who guarded the island, but was killed 
b}' the artifices of 3fedea. From Crete thej* 
sailed to Aegiiui, and from thence between 
Euboea and Locris to lolcus. Respecting the 
events subsequent to their arrival in lolcus, 
see .xVeson, Medea, Jasok, Pelxks. (Ai>oll. Rh. 

Argonautica ; ApoUod. i. 9, 1G-2C ; Find. Pyth. 
iv. 171 ; Valer, Flacc. Argon.) Strabo notices 
the local traditions in his account of each place 
nt which the Argo is supposed to have touched. 

It is clear that the storj* was already a subject 
for poets at any rate in the later Homeric age; 
for the Argo is rSen y.4\ov<ra hi Od. xU. 70; 

Jason is her captain, and she passes through 
rocks like the Syraplegades. In the Iliad there 
are traces of a local tradition about Jason at 
Lemnos (II. vii. 4G7, xxi. 40) ; but no apparent 
laiov, 'ledge of the Argo or of Jason’s voyages. 

The story of the Argonauts is by manj' writers 
construed as a sun myth, expressing either 
sunset and sunrise or a drawing of clouds by 
the sun in various directions at various times 
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it, so tlie Ap^*Ioi often occur in Homer as 
a name of th<^ whole body of the Greeks, in 
wliich sense tlie Roman poets also use Argivi.— 
Argos, ^ a district of Peloj>onnesTi3, called 
Argolis (i) *Apyo\is) by Herodotus Ci. 62), but 
more frequently by other Greek ivriters either 
ArgoSf Argia^ (f; ’Ap^efo), or Arrjolicc 
’ApyoAiK*^). Under the Romans Argolis be- 
came the usual name of the countrj', while 
the word Argms or Argi was confined to the 
town. Argolis under the Romans signified the 
country bounded on the X. by the Corinthian 
territoiy*, on the W. by Arcadia, on the S. Ijy 
Laconia, and included towards the E. the whole 
Acte or peninsula between the Saronic and 
Argolic gulfs : but during the time of Grecian 
independence Argolis or Argos did not include 
the territories of Epidaunis, &c., on the E. end 
S]£. coast.s of tlie Acte, but only the cour.tiy 
lying round the Argolic gulf, bounded on the 
W. by the Arcadian mountains, and separated 
on the N. by a range of mountains from Corinth, 
Clconae, and PliJius. Argolis, ns understood 
b>' the Romans, was for the most part a moun- 
tainous and unproductive countiy; the whole 
eastern part is of a drj' and thirsty soil, with 
few streams, the 7ro\vBl\f'ioy "A/yyoy of II. ir. 171. 
The only extensive plain adapted for agriculture 
was in tlie neighbourhood of the city of Argos : 
this was the Ko7\oy "Apyos (Soph. 0. C. 878), 
and being well w’atercd was famed as ’'Apyas 
tmr6poroy {II. ii. 287 ; Strab. p. 388). Its rivers 
were, liov.'ever, small and often dry in summer : 
the most important was the innehus. The 
country w'as divided into the districts of Argia 
or Argos proper, Epidaubia, Tkozzenxv, and 
Hebmionis. The original inhabitants of the 
country’ were, according to mythologj', the 


of the year. No doubt the idea of the golden ’ Cynurii ; but the main rmrt of the population 
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fleece in an Eastern land may have been in some 
degree suggested by the sun’s rays ; but the 
main drift of the myth is to express the idea of 
the earliest sea voyage. In different places 
there w’ere local traditions of the earliest sea- 
farers, and these have become a more or less 
connected story attached to the name of Jason, 
who, ■with liis band of heroes, sets out on a 
search which some modem %\’Titers liave com- 
pared to the search after the Holy Grail. It is 
natural that the mythical king of the Eastern 
land should appear as the child of the sun. In 


consisted of Pelasgi and Achaei, to ■\v'hom 
Dorians were added after the conquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians. The fame of 
the cities of Argolis, and their prosperity in early 
days, were greatly due to the favourable position 
of the country’ for maritime intercourse in the 
more timid period of navigators, when the 
peculiar facility wliich vessels had for sailing 
through a chain of sheltering islands SE. to 
Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt, E. to Ephesus or 
Miletus, and N. by Euboea to Thessalj’, Ac., 
crave the settlements at Mycenae, Tiryns, or 
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ancient art the most famous representations ; Argos a start m the commerce before the Gth 


(which liave perished) were tlie sculptures of 
Lysippus (Plin. xxxiv. 79), the paintings of 
Micon in the temple of the Dioscuri at Atiiens 
(Paus. i. 18), those of Gydias (Plin. xxx\'. 130), 
and those on the portico of Neptune (Juv. 

153 ; Mart. ii. 14). The Argonauts in Bithyma 
are shown on the Ficoroui Cista. One of the 
most remarkable of the vase-paintings on tins 
subject is at Munich, showing Jason at the 
moment of taking the fleece from the custody 
of the dragon. , / 

Argos (t2»*'Ap7os, -€os), is said by Strabo (p. 
372) to have signified a plain in the language 
of the Macedonians and Thessalians, and it 


centuiy' b.c.— 2. Argos, or Argi, -orum, in the 
Latin ^vriters, now Argo, the capital of Argolis, 
and, next to Sparta, the most important town 
in Peloponnesus, situated in a level plain a 
little to the W. of the Inachus. It had an 
ancient Pelasgic citadel, called Larissa, and 
another built subsequently on another height 
(dues arces Jiabent Argi, Liv. xxxiv. 25). It 
possessed numerous temples, and was par- 
ticularly celebrated for the worship of Hera, 
whose great temple, Seraeuin, laj' between 
Argos and Mycenae. The remains of the Cy- 
clopean walls of Argos are still to be seen- It 
is the natural centre of the plain, and probably 
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eiuted as early as any other Arpclw city, 
though not at first the most pewertol The 
city 19 said to hare been built by I'jaCHUS or 
his Bon PHOBO*<zti3, or grandson Anovs The 
descendants of laachus, who may be regarded 
aa the Pelasgian kings, reigned o^er theeonntry 
for 9 generations, but were at length depnired 
of the Bovereignty by who la eaid to 

have come from Egypt This Btoiy, like the 
Bimilarity of lo and Isis, points to an early coft 
nexion with Egypt, though how early la a 
donbltnl question [See iilOTPTl.81 The de 
seendants of Danaus were in their time obliged 
to submit to the Achaean race of the Pelopidae 
Under the rule of the Pelopidae ITycenae be 
came the capital a! the kingdom and Argos 
was a dependent state Thus Mycenae wae 
the royal residence of Alrena and of hia eon 
Agamemnon, bnt under Orestes Argoa was 
preferred Upon the conquest of Peloponnesus 
by the Donsns, Argos fell to the share of 
Temenus, whose descendants rnled over flio 
conntcy; bnt the great bnik of the popnlation 
contmned to he Achaean, and the existence of 
a fourth tnbe at Argos (the Ryrnethian) pro 
bahly points to tie inclusion of a part of the 
old inhabitants in the citizenship With the 
Uenan conquest the Bnpremacy of ilycenae in 
Argohs ceased and Ar^ thenceforth became 
the leading city All these events belong lo 
Toythologr ana Argos first appears in history 



about B c. 750, as the chief state of Pelopon 
sesus, under Its ruler Phoo'i The aoecessors 
of Temenns appear as Cisns, Medon, Thestiua. 
Meiops, Anstodaiudas, Eratos PhidoQ (Paus 
ii 19] After the time of Phidon its power 
declined, being greatly weakened by its wars 
with Sparta The two stat^ long contended 
for the district of Cyntma, which lay betoeen 
Argolis and Laconia, and which the Spartans 
at length obtained by the ncto^ their' 
500 champions, about u c 5S0 In B c 524 
Cleomeoes, th® Spartan king, defeated the 
Argives with such loss near Tiryns, that Sparta 
was left without a nvai la Pelopotmesns In 
the north also, after b c 600, the power of 
Penander of Connth, and Ckistheces of Ssnon, 
exceeded that of Argos, nor did she regain her 
hegemony In consequence of its vreakness 
and of Its jealousy of Sparta, Argos Ux* no 
part in the Persian war Inordet tostrenrthen 
Itself, Argoa attacked the neighbourmg towns 
of Tiryns, ilycenae, Ac , destroyed them, and 
transplanted their inhabitants to Argos The 
mtrodnction of so many new citizens was fbl 
lowed by the abohtioa of royalty and of Done 
institutions, and by the establishment of a 
democracy, which continued to be the form of 
government till later times, when the city fell 
under the power of tyrants In the Pclopon 
nesian war Argos sided with Athens ag^t 
parts. In Bc 2J3 it joined tlie Achaean 
^a^e, and on the conquest of the fatter hr 
the Eoevans, 146, it became apart of tbeBoioim 
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province of Achaia At any early time Argos 
sma disUnguished by ita cultivation of music 
and poetry [S teas 18 , Telesilla], but at the 
fame of the intellectual greatness of Athens, 
literaiuM and science seem to have been es 
faiefy neglected at Argos It produced some 
great sculptors, of whom Aoei;.adas and Pon 
CLSTLS are tie most celebrated It must not 
be forgotten that Argobs, m its extended sense 
was especially a land of great religious festivals 
(he Nemea at Cleonae, that of Apollo Lycaens 
at Algos, the Heraert at the temple of Hera, 
near Mycenae, those of AsclepinsotEpidaurna, 
the Ctitonia of Demeter at Hermione [See 
Diet Ant evr^ 

Argos AmplmScUeujnC'ApyojTb’A^iiJiiXoxi 
rir), the chief town of Amphilochia in Acar 
nania, sitosted on the Amhracian gulf, and 
fannd^ by the Argive AsirintoCHCs (Thuc 
laes, Strab p S2S) 

Argot Hipplum. [Aaw ] 

ArgSnt PortQS (Porfo Ferraio), a town and 
harbour in the island of lira (Elba) 

Arg^a (“Apyovpa), n town m Pelasgiotis la 
Thessaly, called Argissa by Homer (H u 783) 
Argnt t^Apyet) 1 Son of Zens and Niobe, 
3rd king of Areos from whom Argos derived its 
name (Apollod ii 1, Paus u. 16)—^ Sar 
named Panoptef ‘ the all seeing,’ because be 
had a hundred eyes, son of Agenor. Arcslor, 
Inachus or Argus Hera apromted him guar- 
dian of the cow into which lo had been mefa- 
morphosed ■ but Hermes, at the command of 
Zeus pot Argus to death, either bystonmg hint, 
or by cotting off his head after sending him 
to sleep by the sweet notes of his finte 1I«» 
transpfanted his eyes to the tail of the peacocki 
her farounte bird (Apollod ii 1 ; Or Mef >• 
iCi, Aesch Pr 6C9, Mosch u 53) Many 
li-ive seen in the story a reference to the starry 
eyes’ of the sky^S The builder of the Argo, 
son of Pbnrus. Arestor, or Polybns, was se^ 
bv Aectes, bis grandfather, after the death of 
Phnxus, to take possession of his inhentanee u 
Greece. On his voyage thither he Buffered 
ahipwreck, was found by Jason in the island of 
Aretias, and earned back to Colchis (Ap. Bh. 
u 109$, Afollod It 9) 

Argyra (’ApyvpS), a town inAehaianear Pa- 
iroe with a fountain of the same name 
A^yrlps [Anpfl 

I Aria (’Agfia, ’Apia • ’’Apeioi ^Apia r* f» v E 
pari of Khoratmn, ontl the IF. end NW pan 
of Afghanistan), the most important of the E 
provincee of the ancient Periian Empire, was 
bounded on the E by the Paropamisadae, on 
the N by JIargiana and Hyrcama, on the W 
V y Parthia, and on the S by the great desert of 
Cfarmartu It was a vast plain, bordered on 

theM ondE by mountains, and on the W.and 

S by sHndy deserts; end, though forming a 
part of the great sandy tableland, now colled 
the Desert of Iran it contained several very 
fertile oases, especially in its H part, along the 
base of the Sarfphi (Kohieian and Hazarah) 
mountains, whn.li was watered by the nver 
Anus or -as {Henrooil), on which stood the 
Inter capital Alexandria (Herat) Thenverw 

lost in tie sand. The lower course of the great 
rtver ETYWANimcs (Helmund) also belonged to 
Ana, and the lake into which it falls was colled 
Ana Lacus (Bumifi) From Ana was denved 
the name under whichalltheE provmces were 
mcluded [Aniava] 

Ana Laeas [Amo.] 

Anabignes CAp»a0i7>Tjs) eon of Danus Hys- 
taspis, one of the coimnanders of the fleet of 
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XCKCS, fell in the battle of Stilamis, n.c. 480. 
(Hdt. vii. 07, viii. 60.) 

Ariotae (’ApidSn;), daughter of Minos and 
l?asiphne or Greta, fell in love rnth ICheseus, 
when lie was sent by his father to convey the 
tribute^ of the Athenians to Slinotaurus, and 
gave hini the clue of thread bv means of whicli 
he found his way out of the Lab\-rinth, and 
which she herself had received from Hephaes- 
tus. Theseus in return promised to many her, 
and she accordmgly left Crete with him’; but 
on their arrival in the island of Die (Xaxos), 
she ivas killed by Artemis. This is the Homeric 
account (Oif. xi. 822) ; but the more common 
tradition, to mitigate the perfidy of Theseus, 
related tliat Tiieseus left Ariadne in Naxos 
alive, either because he was forced by Dionysus 
to leave her, or because he was ashamed to 
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valley, so as to include Media and Persia, and 
also to the provinces N. of the Indian Caucasus 
namely Bactria and Sogdiana (Bokhara). The 
knoivledge of the ancients respecting the 
greater part of Uiis region was confined to what 
was picked up in the expeditions of Alexander 
and the wars of the Greek kings of Syria, and 
what was learned from merchant caravans. 
(Strab. pp. (!66, COO, 720 ff.; Pliii. vi. 93.) 

Ariarathes ('ApiapdOvs), the name of several 
kings of Cappadocia. — 1. Son of Ariamnes I., 
assisted Ochus in the recover)' of Egjiit, n.c. 
8a0. Ariarathes was defeated by Perdiccas, and 
crucified, 822. Euraenes then obtained posses- 
sion of Cappadocia (Diod. xviii. 16, xxxi. 8 ; 
Pint. Enm. 8). — 2. Son of Holophemes, and 
nephew of Ariarathes I., recovered Cappadocia 
after the death of Eumenes, n.c. 815. He was 


bring a foreign wife to Athens, or because he \ succeeded by Ariamnes II. (Diod. xxxi. 28). — 
was carried away by a storm (Plut. Thes. 20 ; ' 3. Son of Ariamnes II., and grandson of No. 2, 
Diod. iv. 01 ; Pans. i. 20). Dionysus found her married Stratonice, daughter of Antiochus II., 
at Naxos, made her his wife, and placed among king of SjTia.— 4, Son of No. 8, reigned n. c. 


the stars the crown which ho gave her at their 
marriage (Ov. Met. riii, 181, Fast. iii. 459; 
Hyg. Ast. 2, 5). There is no doubt that we 
have in Ariadne the story of varipus local 
nature-goddesses in the islands of Crete, Na.xps 
and Delos, nearly akin to and in some aspects 
identified with Aphrodite ; whence the story of 
the wooden statue of Aplirodite by Daedalus 
left at Delos by Ariadne (Paug. ix. 40, 8; 
Callim. JJijmn. Del. 808) : this was honoured 
with a Cretan labj-rinth dance (Pint. l.c.). In 
Cyprus also there was the tomb of Ariadne in 
the grove sacred to Ariadne-Aplirodite. The 
twofold aspect in Naxos of Ariadne the 


220-102. He married Antiochis, the daughter 
of Antiochus HI., king of Sj-ria, and assisted 
Antiochus in his war agamst the Eomans. 
-After the defeat of Antiochus, Ariarathes sued 
for jreace in 188, wliich he obtained on favour- 
able terms. In 183-179, he assisted Eumenes 
in his war against Phamaces. (Liv. xxxvii. 81, 
xxxviii. 88; Polyb. xxii. 24, xxxi. 12-14.)— 5, 
Son of No. 4, reigned n.c. 168-180. He was 
sumamed Philopator, and was distinguished by 
the excellence of his character and his cultiva- 
tion of philosophy and the liberal arts, having 
been educated at Home (Liv. xli. 19). He 
assisted the Eomans in their war against 


mourner, deserted by Theseus, and Ariad'ac ■ Aristonicus of Pergamus, and fell in this war, 

-• „*.-1 1 -f TM - a- 1 . T>-1— 1. •• nn. 


the joyful bride of Dionysus, presents the ides 
of the earth abandoned by its flowers and 
fruits in winter, and renewing its gaiety in 
spring. The same was probably the meaning 
of the rw Aiovvcrcp koI S yaftos in 

Aristot. 'A@t]v. iroXiT. ch. 8. Similarly in Italj-, 
Ariadne becomes Libera the bride of Liber. 

Ariaens (’ApiaTos), or Aridaeus (’ApiSoToj), 
the friend of Cjtub, commanded the left wing 
of the army at the battle of Cunaxa, B. c. 401 
(Xen. All. i. 8; Diod. xiv. 22). After the death 

'r j~t T _ -T . 


180 (Justin. .XXXV. i. ; Polyb. ixxii. 20, x.xxiii. 
12).—^. Son of No. 5, reigned B. c. 180-90. He 
married Laodice, sister of Mitluridates VI., king 
of Pontus, and was put to death by Mithridates 
by means of Gordius. On his death the king, 
dom was seized by Nicomedes, kingof Bithynia, 
who married Laodice, the mdow of the late 
king. But Nicomedes was soon expelled by 
Mithridates, who placed upon the throne 
(Justin, .xxxrii. 1, xxxviii. 1) — 7, Son of No. 0. 
He was, however, also murdered by Mithri- 


of Cyrus he first joined the Greeks, but after- 1 dates, in a short time, who non' took possession 
wards obtained the pardon of Artaxerxes by j of his kingdom. The Cappadocians rebelled 
abandoning them and aiding Tissaphemes to i against Mithridates, and placed upon the 
.destroy the Greek generals (Xen. An. ii. ; throne — 8. Second son of No. 0 ; but he was 
We hear afterwards of his speedily driven out of the kingdom by Mith- 

Botii 

give a 
but the Eomans 

CH. iv.i ^,j. I allo'lved the people to choose whom they 

Ariamnes (’Aamuiojy), the name of tw'o kings j pleased, and their choice fell Bpon Ariobar- 
Cappadocia, one the father of -Ariarathes I., j zanes (J ustin, l.c.; Strab. p. 540). 9. Son of An- 
- - .. r. - » ' obarzanes II. went to Home to seek Caesar s 

support B.c. 45; got the tlurone after Philippi, 
and reigned B.c. 42-30. He was deposed and 
put to death by Antony, who appointed Arche- 
laus as his successor. (Appian, B. O. y. 7 ; Dio 
irliV • C'.in TPnin. W- 9- Af.t. Tciii. 0..^ 


Plut. Artax. IS). - 

being employed to irat Tissaphemes to death, ridates, and shortly afterwards died, 
and again of liis revolting from Artaxerxes in I Mitliridates and Nicomedes attempted to 
895 (Polyaen. viii. 16; Diod. xiv. 80; Xen. i king to the Cappadocians; ' 

Bell. iv. 1, 27). 


and the other the son and successor of Ariara- 
thes H. 

Ariana (’Apicooj; Iran), derived from Ahia, 
from the specific sense of which it must be care- 
fully distinguished, was the general name of 
the E. provinces of the ancient Persian Empire, 
and included the portion of Asia bounded on 
the W. by an imaginary line drawn from the 
Caspian to the mouth of the Persian Gulf, on 
the S. by the Indian Ocean, on the E. by the 
Indus, and on the N. by the great chain of 
mountains called by the general name of the 
Indian Caucasus, embracing the provinces of 
Parthia, Aria, the Paropamisadae, Arachosia, 
Drangiana, Gedrosia, and Carmania (Khoras- 
san, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, andHfrnian). 
But the name was often extended to the 
country as far W. as the margin of the Tigris- 


Cass. xlix. 32 ; Cic. Fam. xv. 2, Att. xiii. 2.) 

Ariaspae or Agriaspae (’Apidairoi , ' Ay piaanai), 
a people in the S. part of the Persian province 
of Drangiana, on the very borders of Gedrosia, 
with a capital city, Ariaspe (’ApiacrTri)). In 
return for the services which they rendered to 
the army of Cyrus the Great, when he marched 
through the desert of Carmania, they were 
honoured n-ith the name of Eiiepycxai, and 
were allowed by the Persians to retain their 
independence, which was confirmed to them by 
Alexander as the reward of similar services to. 
himself. (Arrian, iii. 27, 37 : Curt. vii. 3.) 



no AEICIA AEIPHRON 

AriCia (Ancinas Anccta or Btrcm), an restored by Pompey in C3 (App Mithr g? 
ancient town of Latiuia at Ibe loot oi the Alban CO, Pint SiigJ 22, JnsUn xxxviu 2)— 2 6nT 
Mount, on the Appian Way, 16 nuJea from named Fhtlopator, sacceeded hjg father in 63. 
Borne It vas a member of the Z<stiii c<ni tune of hie death la not knovn; but it 

federacy, was aubdaedby the Bom.anB, with the must haie been before 51, in which year his son 
other Lalm towns, uiBC 338, and tecei-sed the waaieignOTg(Cic.Fain st 2,<i«Pros Cons 1) 
Boman franchise (Lit tui 14) In its neigh —3 Somamed Fusefies andPAifoiwnoeur.son 
bonrhood was the celebrated grOTe and temple of ho 2 whom he succeeded about 51 He 
of Diana Aricina, on the borders of the Lacns assisted Pompey against Caesar in 48. but was 
Betnorensis (A'rmi) [See Du}.a, and Diet Ant o«v«rtheles» pardoneit bT Caesir, whoeTeneu 
e. T iter itemoremis'] larged hia temtones He was slam in 42 by 

Anconinm (JVetton) m Herefordahire, be Cassms because he was plotting against him in 
tween Blestum [ilonmoiiii) and Glenon Asia. (Cie Fowl >i 17, rr 2, Diod xlu. 45, 
(GIoiicetfer),CFiitheroadleadiBgfnjmSilch«8tei{ DioCasa. tlTti. S3, Caes B C ui 4) 
to Caerleon | AriOBCAp/itfv) 1 Of IfetliTinna iii,I.esbos, 

Andaens [Mjaeis AERBiniEts] n~..v i-,,..! -,,,1 » 


Ani. [Aiua J 
Aiimaspi (*Apiniw»o{), a people m the N of 
Scythia, of whom a fabnlons acoount is given 
by Herodotus (it 37) The germ of the fable is 
perhaps to be recognised in the fact that the 
Ural Mountains abonnd m gold. 

Anmazes ('ApipdC^i) or Ariamitei (’Apie- 
a chief in Soriana, whose fortress was 
tahen by Alexander mac 828 In it Alai 
ander fonnd Roxana (the daughter of the 
Bactnan cluef, Oxyartes), whom he made bis 
wife Cartins states that Alexander crncified 
Anmazes but this is not mentioned by Amau 
ot Polyaenus (Amau, it 19 , Curt, cn ll , 
Polyaen ir 8 ) r 

A'rimi (*ApiMei) ai^d Aiioti (rd 'Ap(/<a ac epq) 
the namea ot a mythical people, distnet and 
range of mounUus to Asia Minor, which the 
old Greek poets made the acene of the pooish 


ancient Greek biinl and a celebrated player 
on the cithara. He bred about b c C2o, and 
spent a great part of his life at the court «( 
Penander, tyrant of Connth His great work 
was to develop the dithyramb or choral bymji 
to Diooysas He first employed a trained 
chorus of 50 singers with distinct parts for 
lunging and action, ranged in a circle around the 
altar, and therefore called the cyclic chorus, 
whereas Doric choruses had been drawn up m 
a rectangular fotm This was an important 
step towards the growth of Greek teagroy (see 
Diet Ani sT Tragoedia) Of liis life scarcely 
any thing is related beyond tbe beantiful story 
of his escape from the sailor* with whom he 
sailed from Sicily to Connth On one occaiioa, 
thus nuis the story, Anon went to Sicily to take 
pari m some mosical contest. Be won the 
pnre and laden with presents, he embarked in 
‘ Conntluan ship to return to his /nend Fen 


Italy— namely, Fithecusa or Aenana (Jschto) 
Arlml&uoi (Arunmensis Jlimmi), atown m 
Umbna on the coast at tbe mouth of tbe httle 
nrer Anminns OXarotehta) It was onginally 
iidiabit^ by umbnans and Pelosgiaos, was 
afterwards in the possession of tbe Seooaes, and 
was colonised by tbe Romans m B c 2i>S, as one 
of the 13 most recent Latin colonies which bad 
contwerciam, but not cirilos (Cic pro Coee 
8a, lOi) It obtained tbe full franchise in 188, 
and IS mentioned by Appian (B C it S) as a 
fiounshingcity m 43 B c Augustus established 
a tmlitary colony there It became lu later 
tunes subject to tbe Bxarchs of BaTenna. 
After learuig Cisalpine Gaul, it was the first: 
town which a person amted at in the KE ©I ' 
lUlia proper It was coooected by the Viai 
FUnuma with Borne, and by tbe ViaAeouha 
with Placentia (Strab p 217) 

Anobarzlnss (’Ajnefiap^d^r) L Amys or 
Satraps of Bantus — 1 Betrayed by bis a 
Mithndates to the Persian king, abont b c 4 
(Xeu Cpr TUI 6, Ar Pol s 8}— 2. boa 
ilithndates L, reigned b c 8C3.4i87 He i 
Tolted from Artaxerzes m 8G2, and may be 
Tegarded as the fetonder of the kmodom oil 
Pontns (Diod. XTi. 90)— 3 Son of MiUmdatesI 
IIL reigned 26C-240, and was ancceeded by I 
MiShndates IV — IL S.tng$ of CappadocKi^ 
1 SurnaniedPftilOTomaeus, reigned » e t>3-63,' 
and was elected king by the Cappadonoae, ' 
tinder the direction of the Komans. He was 
sexeral tunes expelled front Jus kungdom by 
llithridatea, was restored by Sulla in 93 ex 
^Ued lu W, and fled to Rome, restored by 
AquiUius in bO. expelled the next year Wtl 
received Jus throne m 84 from Sulla, waa ex I 
pelled agam byMithndates in 66, and finally 


sain to save his life, he at length obtain^ per 
mission once more to play on tbe oithara. In 
festal attire he placM lumself in the prow of 
the ship and invoked the gods in iMpwed 
strains, and then threw himself into the sea. 
Bat many song loving dolphins had assembled 
round the vessel, and one of them now took the 
bard ou its bock and earned him to Toenlres, 
from wiience he returned to Connth in safety, 
and reta'ed his adventure to Penander Upon 
the airiTel ol the Connlhian vessel Penander 
■nqiured of the aailors after Anon, who replied 
that be had remained behind at Tarentum , but 
when Anon, at the bidding of Penander, came 
forward, the sailors owned their guilt, and were 
ponished according to their desert. la the time 
of Herodotus and Pausanias there existed at 

Toenarns a brass monument, representing Anoa 

ndmg; un. a. ixtm. viA bia. 

(lyre) were placed among the stars (Hdt. i 23; 
AeTiau.Af A iii 45. Cic Tuse u HI 61; Or 

Fast 11 83) A fragment of a hymn to Poseidon, 

ascribed to Anon, is contaioed in BergFs Poetae 
Lyric* Graeci.p 5C6,d.c.— 2 A fabulous horse, 
of which Poseidon was the father [Poseioon] 

ArWTltttu, aOenaao chief, who crossed the 
Rhine at the request of the Sequani. when they 
were hard pressed by the Aedm He subdued 
the Aedni, but appropnaled to inmsell part ol 
the temtory of the Seqoani, and threal^ed to 
take still more The Seqnani now united with 
the Aedoi in implonng the help of Caesar, who 
«^ted Anoviatos about 50 miles from tbe 
Rhine, B c 68 Anovistns escaped across the 
nverm a small boat. (Caes £ G i. 31-63; Dio 
Casa, xxxvm 81, Pint. Caes JB) That lua 
fame lived m Gaul is seen from TsA Stst 
ST 7i 

Axiphron. 1 Grandfather of Pencles (Hdt 
va 181) —2. A lync poet of Sicjon (Athen. p. 
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Ji) Pof/ J printed 1 ll.e CjTcan Greeks, ^rho hml recently relnmed 

A •-1;“’ i „, , t™'" -tfin (Xen. A7t. rii. 2-(l). — 3. Of Tror l n. 

^iBbD, n town of the Tro.nl. It wnq n camp tramc poet at Athens, contoninoraia- with Kn. 


, . , , , . camp 

of Ale.rander, and was taken hy the Ganls (Jl. 
ii. 83p; Arrian, i. 1-2; Polyh. v. 111). 

^ristfidictilSf ft. rliotoricinn of ^icncftj friend 
of Libanius, killed in an earthquake nt Nico- 
inedia a.I). 858 (Anini. Marc. xvii. 7). To him is 
^rroJi^ly ascribed ft collection of erotic epistles, 
ed. Hcrcher, 1873. 

Aristaenus (*ApiVTan'os), of iref^alopolis, 
poinetimes called -4n>far7irf was frequently 
strategns or general of the Achaean lioagnefrom 
B.c. 1^8 to 185. Ho was the political opponent 
of Philopoemen, and a friend of the Komans. ' 
(Polyb. xvii. 1-lS, xxiii, 7, xxxii. 19 ; Liv. xxxiv. 
25.) 

Aristacus (‘ApztrTaTos), an ancient divinity 
representing the giver of best pfts, worshipped 
in many parts of Greece, especially in Tliessaly, 
Boeotia, Arcada, Ceos, CorcjTa. and other j 


poet at Atliens, contemporarj’ with Eu- 
ripides, nourished about p.c. -iSi, and wrote 70 
tragedies (Nauck,Pr. Porf, Trag. 1850).— 4. Of 
S.oios, an eminent mathematician and astro- 
nomer nt Alexandria, flourished between n.c. 
280 and 2G4. He employed himself in the de- 
termination of some of the most important ele- 
ments of astronomy; but none of his works 
remain, except a treatise on the magnitudes 
and distances of the sun and moon (irepl ft^yeOojv 
KcH kTo<TTT)yAr(cv rjXiou ::al Edited 

by Wallis, Oxon. IGRS, and reprinted in vol. iii. 
of his w’orks ; by Xizze, 1850. — 5. Of Sasio- 
TitRACE, the celebrated grammarian, flourisbed 
p.c. 15C. He was educated in the school of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, at Alexandria, 
whore he himself founded a grammatical and 
critical school. At an advanced age he left 

. A A — — I Alexandria, and went to Cyprus, where he is 

islands of the Aegean and Adi-iatic. No doubt j said to have died at the age of 72, of voluntary 


Thera was an ancient seat of this worship, and 
thence it passed to Cyreno. When the later 
Hellenic religion prevailed, Aristacus was re- 
presented as the son of one of the deities, a 
mortal deified for his virtues. His origin is 
then variously related in local traditions. (Hes. 
Th, 975 ; Bind. Pgth. ix. 45 ; Biod. iv. 81 ; Ap. 
Rh. iii, 500; Vei^. Georg, i. 14, iv. 283.) He is 
described either as a son of Uranus and Ge, 
or, according to a more gencriil tradition, as the 
son of Apollo and CjTene, His mother Cyrenc 
had been carried off by Apollo from mount 
Pelion to Libya, where she gave birth to Ari- 
staeus. Aristaeus subsequently went to Thebes 
in Boeotia ; but after the unfortimatc death of 
his son Act.,veon, he left Thebes and visited 
almost all the Greek colonies on the coasts of 
the ilediterranean. Finally he went to Thrace, i 
and after dwelling for some time' near mount \ 
Haemus, where he founded the toivn of Ari- ' 
staeon, he^ disappeared. Aristaeus is one of 
the most beneficent divinities in ancient mytho- 
logy: he was worshipped as the protector of 
ilocks and sheplierds, of vine and olive planta- 
tions ; he taught men to keep bees, and averted 
from the fields the burning heat of the sun and 
other causes of destruction. 

Aristagoras {’ApicraySpas), of Illiletus, 
brother-in-law of Histiaeus, was left by the 
latter during his stay at the Persian court, in 
charge of the government of Hiletus. Having 
failed in an attempt upon Naxos (b.c. 501), 
•which he had promised to subdue for the 
Persians, and fearing the consequences of his 
failure, he induced the Ionian cities to revolt 
from Persia. He applied for assistance to the 
Spartans and Athenians : the former refused, 
but the latter sent him 20 ships and some troops. 
In 499 his army captured and burnt Sardis, but 
was finally chased back to the coast. Tlie Athe- 
nians now departed ; the Persians conquered 
most of the Ionian cities ; and Anstagoras in 
despair fled to Thrace, where he was slain by 
the Edonians in 497 (Hdt. v. SO-51, 97— 12G; 
Thuc. iv. 102). 

Aristander {'Aptcrravdposji the most cele- 
brated soothsayer of Alexander the Great, ^ote 
on prodigies (Arrian, iv. 4 ; PUu. xvii. 243). ^ 

Aristarchus {*Apicrrapxos}- 1* An Athenian, 
one of the leaders in the revolution of the * Four 
Hundred,’ b.c. 411. He w'as after^vards put to 
death by the Athenians, not later than 400 
(Time. viii. 90 ; Xen. Sell. i. 7, 28).— 2. A Lace- 
daemonian, succeeded Oleander as hamiost of 
Byzantium in 400, and in various ways ill treated 


starvation, because he was suffering from 
curable dropsy. Aristarebus was the greatest 
critic of antiquity. His labours were chiefly 
devoted to the Greek poets, but more especially 
to the Homeric poems, of which he published a 
recension, wliich lias been the basis of the text 
from his time to tlie present day. Tlie great 
object of liis critical labours was to restore the 
genuine text of the Homeric poems, and to 
clear it of all later interjVolations and corrup- 
tions. He marked tliose verses which he thought 
spurious with an obelos, and those whicli were 
repeated with an asterisk. He adopted tlie 
division (already made) of the Iliad and Oclyssey 
into 24 books each. Ho did not confine himself 
to a recension of the text, but also explained 
and interpreted the poems: he opposed the 
allegorical interpretation which was then begin- 
ning to find favour, and which at a later time 
became very general. His grammatical prin- 
ciples were attacked by many of his contem- 
poraries: the most eminent of his opponents 
was Crates of Mallus. His criticisms are 
best preserv'ed in the Venetian Scholia (ed. 
Bachmann, 1835). These Scholia include the 
EpitoviCj fonned from the collection which 
Pidymns and other Aristarclieans made from 
the writings of their master. 

Aristeas (’Apio-reay), of Proconnesns, an epic 
poet of whose life we have only fabulous ac- 
counts. His date is quite uncertain : some place 
liira in the time of Croesus and Cjtus ; but other 
traditions make liim earlier than Homer, or 
a contemporary and teacher of Homer. We 
only know that be was earlier than Herodotus. 
He seems to have been a mystic wTiter about 
the Hyperboreans, and was said to be a magician, 
whose soul could leave and re-enter its body 
according to its pleasure. He was connected 
with the worship of Apollo, which lie was said 
to liave introduced at Metapontum. He is said 
to hare travelled through the countries N. and 
E. of the Euxine, and to have visited the Issc- 
dones, Arimaspae, Cimmerii, Hyperborei, and 
other mythical nations, and after his return to 
have written an epic poem in 3 books, called 
The Arismaspta (ra *Apipda'ireia).^ Tliisworkis 
frequently mentioned by the ancients, but it is 
impossible to say who was the real author of it. 
(Hdt iv. 13, 36 ; Strab. pp. G, 39 ; Tzetz. ii. 724 ; 
Paus. i. 24, C, v. 7, 9 ; Gell. ix. 4.) 

Aristeas or Aristaeus, an officer of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (b.c. 285-247), the reputed author 
of a Greek work giving an account of the man- 
ner in w'hich the translation of the Septuagint 
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X7CVS executed, bat irhich is geaeralJv admitted I 
by the best critics to be Bpanons. Pnated at 
Oxford, 1602, 8^o 1 

Anstides (’ApioreiSiii) 1 An Athemao, sea 
©f Ljsimactins, surnamed the ‘Just,' was of an 
ancient and coble family He was the poUtical 
iseiple of Cleistbenes and partly on that ac- 
connt, partly from personal character oppceed 
from the first to Themistocles Anstides fooght 
ns the commander of bis tribe at the battle 
Marathon B c 400 , and next year, 489, he was 
arcbon In 183 be snficred ostracism, probably 
u consequence of the tnomph of the mantune 
and democratic policy ot Ins tiral From Hdt 
TiiL 70 be IS generally supposed to base been 
Btill in exile in at the battle of Sslamia, 
where be did good serncc by dislodging the 
enemy, with a band raised and armed by lum 
self from the islet of Peytlaleia hnl the words 
of Ilerodotos are not precise, and in Arist 


ABISTIPPUS 

but this did not prevent him from prosecntiug 
' hia studies He subseqncntlyeettleaatSmyraa, 
and srliea this city was nearlv destroyed 6van 
eait^oske m 178, he used lus influence with 
tbeemperorM Anrelms tamducehim to assist 
in rebuilding the town The Smyinaeans 
showed t^iT gratitude to Anstides by offering 
lum ranom honours and distinctions, most of 
wbich ^ refused he accepted only the office 
of pnest of Asclepias, which he held until lus 
dentil, about xj} 180 The works of Anstides 
which have come down to us, are 55 orations 
and declamations, and 2 treatises on rhetorical 
Bubyecte of httle value His orations are much 
superior to thoseof the rhetoricians of his time, 
showing power both of thought and expression. 
Tlie best edition of Aristides is by W Pindorf, 
laps. ItsCS— d dnuitilianas Anstides the 
aothor of a treatise in 3 books on mnsic, pro- 
ana in ATisi , batily bred m the 1st century after Christ His 

said that he was recalled before ' work IS perliaps the most valuable of all the 

the battle this agrees with Plutarch Mrjjf 8) | ancient musical treatises , it is printed in the 
He was appointed general m tlie folio* mg year ' coUectum of Meibomins entitled A«ti2U<u Mu- 
(479), and commanded the Atlieniana at tb"* ttcne Auctoret Sfptem, Axoit 1652 
battle of Plataea In 477, when the allies had Arlstion I Apicrfojv), a philosopher either of 
become disgusted with the conduct of Pansanias the Epitntean or Peripatetic school, made him 
and the Spartans be and hia colleagoe Cimon self tyrant of Athens through the influence of 
had the glory of ohtaimng for Athens the com Mitbridatea He held out against Sulla lu s c 
mand of the raanlimeconfederocy and to Ana- 1 87 , and when the city was taken by storm, he 
tides was by general consent entrusted the task I was put to death by Sulla s orders. (Atheo. 
ofdiawinBupitslawsBnd fixingiWBssessmetitB p 211 > 

Be sketched out the changes which Cpbialtes Anstippiti (’ApforiTrei) 1 Sonof Antadei, 
ftdonied m developing democracy b> the over end (onnder of the Cyren&se school of philo- 
tliiow of the Areiopsgns (Anst ’A^ *oA 41) »opb> wis bom at Crrene, pwbably about 4S8 
Xhu ftKttnhata('h4fKit) of 460 taleuts paid into Bc The fame of Socrates hronght bun M 
a common treaaoiy at tlelos.bocehisiiame.and Athens, asd he remained with him until * 
was regarded by the allies in after limes as before iua execution, s c 809 He then lirM 
marking their Satunum age This is hu last as a teacher, receivug money from hie pupOs, 
record! act He ^ed after 471, the year of the intanous places, first atAegina,and afterwards 
ostracism of Themistocles, and very likely in at the court of Pionysms, tyrant of Syracuse, 
468. He died ao poor that he did not leave I bat be appears at last to hare returned to 
enough to pay for bis funeral his daughters Cyrene. and there to hare spent hts old age. 

were portioned by the state, end his son Lysi-i • >•- ‘ ^ ■* — p.—.* 

toachns received a grant of land and of money ' 

(Plut Amt , ^*ep Artif , Hdt ri. 110, vui i 
60, ix. 18-70, Thnc vm 70>-2 Theantborola' 
work entitled lltltnaea, which was probably a 
romance, harmg Miletus tor its scene It was i 
written in prose, and was of a heentious cha- 
racter It was translated into Latin by L Cor i 
nehus Sisenna, a contemporary of Sulla, and 
It seems to have become popular with the 
Bomans Anstides is reckoned as the inventor 
of the Greek romance, and the title of bis work 
gave nse to the term Mileetan, as applied to 
works of fiction He probably wrote at Miletus 
in the 1st or Sad century b c (Ov Tnti n. 413 
413, Plat Craw 3i) Fragm. by C Mullet 
1851—3 Of Thebes, a celebrated Greet' 
pamter flourished about sc 360-830 The 
pomt in which he most excelled was m depict- 
ing the feelings, expressions, and passiona w^fa 
may be observed in common life His pictnres 
were »o much valued that long after his death 
Attains, kmg of Pergamns, offered 600,000 
sesterces for one of them fPhn xixv 9S 
Hicf Ant av Ptetura ) — t P AeliuS An>^ 

tiaes.suruamedTHEODOBCB.acelebratedOTi'ek 

rhetorician was bom at Adnsni In Mysia,!!! 

He studied under HerodesAUicus at 

Athens, and subsequently trarelled throagh 
a-OTt, Greece, and Italy The lame of bis 
Talents and aeqmreroents was so great that 
moanments were erected to his honour lu 
several towns wbieh he had honourea with bis 
presence BhorUy before hi* retnS ^w» 
attacked by an lUness which lasted for 13 year^ 


Hu philosophy rejected as useless discuwioui 
about mathematics and physical science hke 
Protagoras, be held that scnsatios consisted in 
motion, and ha disting^shed two kinds of 
motion, the rough (rpa;(f<a) producing psin, 
and the smooth (Xrio) producing pleasuw, 
the absence of motion a neutral state. As we 
are concerned only with our osru feelings, not 
with those of others, we should aim at gsining 
as much of the pleasurable and as Lttle of the 
pauifol or nent^ as possible The nature of 
actions IS indifferent, so long as the result pro- 
duces a l^anoe of pleasure It is thus clear 
that Aristippus was a IIedomst,hot it woo'd be 
a mistake to suppose that he was himself an 
advocate of immorality, or ei en what we should 
call a mere sensualist, however much hiatheone* 
fended to tliat end. He held that by nature 
the pleasant coincided with the good, and the 
unpleasant with the had, thus being at liberty 
to condemn the viaous as ignorant of true plea- » 
ante, he taught that we should not seek plea- 
sures purchased by greater pain, and that we 
should attain wisdom or insight to judge rightly 
of relative values Further he required self 
control, saTing that there was no shame in in 
dnigences, but it would be disgraceful if at any 
tune he could not give them up He was emv 
nenlly gi/ted with turpaxtMa, the power of 
adapUng hiiuaeU to circumstimcea so a4 to 
extract the greatest possible enjoyment from 
them, while he secured lus contentment by 
limit^ his desires. This is eipre»scJ m the 
Imes of Horace, • mihi res non me rebus snh- 
jnngere,’ *omnis Anstippum deemt color et 
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stjitns ct TC3, tcntiuitom majom, fore praesen- 
tibas aequnra ’ (ij). i. 1. 19 ; i. 17 . oy). fn his 
stririnf; for (pp6yr]a-is and freedom of mind ho 
witnesses to tlio tenciiin^ of Socrates, tliongh in 
his philosophy oi life ho is as far as possible 
from the etliics of Socrates and from the Socratic 
view of real existence. Among the members of 
liis school (some of whom, ns might be expected, 
pushed their founder’s view of pleasure to an 
extreme without his safeguards) were Antipater, 
Anniceris, Theodorus and Hegesias. His 
daughter Arete carried on his teaching, and 
imparted it to her son Aristippus tlio younger, 
thenee called 6 prjTpoSIdajcros. (Xcn. Mem. ii. 
1; Plut. jDion, 19; Diog. Laiirt. ii. 8, uf.; Cic. 
Acail. ii. 42, ISl, I’m. i. 7, 29, Tksc. ii. G, 15.) 
— 2. Thvo t}-rant3 of Argos, in the time of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas. Sec iViiibTOM.^ciics, Nos. 3 
and 4. 

AnstO; T., a distinguished Roman jurist, lived 
under the emperor Trajan, and was a friend of 
the Younger I’liny. His works are occasionally 
mentioned in the Digest, but there is no direct 
extract from any of them in that compilation. 
Ho wrote notes on the Libri Posterionmi of 
laibeo, on Cassius, whose pupil he had been, and 
on SabinUB. 

Aristo. [Ahiston.] 

Anstobfllns ("ApioTfidoaAor), princes of 
Judaea. 1. Eldest son of Joannes Hyrennns, 
assumed the title of king of Judaea, on the death 
of his father in n.c. 107. He put to death his 
brother Antigonus, in order to secure his 
power, but died in the following year, IOC. 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 11, B. J. i. 2.) — 2. Younger son 
of Alexander Jnnnaeus and Alexandra. After 
the death of his mother in n.c. 70, there was a 
civil war for some years between Aristobulus 
and Ills brother HjTcnnus, for the possession of 
the crown. At length, in n.c. C3, Aristobulus 
was deprived of the sovereignly by Pompey and 
carried away as a prisoner to Rome. In 57, he 
escaped from his confinement at Borne, with his 
son Antigonus, and, returning to Judaea, re- 
newed the war ; but he was taken prisoner, end 
sent back to Rome bj' Gabinius. In 49, he was 
released by Julius Caesar, who sent him into 
Judaea, but ho was poisoned on the way by 
some of Pompey’s party. (Jos. Ant. xiii. 1C, 
xiv. 1 ; B. J.i.G', Dio Cass, xxxvii. 15, xli. 18.) 
— 3. Grandson of No. 2, son of Alexander and 
brother of Herod's wife Marianine. He was 
made high-priest bj' Herod, when he was only 
17 years old, but was aftenvards drowned 
at Jericho, by order of Herod, n.c. 85. (Jos. 
Ant. IV. 2.) — 4. Son of Herod the Great by 
Mariamne, was put to death in n.c. G, with his 
brother Alexander, by order of their father, 
whose suspicions had been excited against them 
by their brother Axtipateb. (Jos. Ant. xvi. 1.) 

Sumomed ‘ the Younger,' son of AristobnluB 
and Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Great. 
He was educated at Rome with his two brothere, 
•Agrippa I. and Herod the future king of Chalcis. 
He died, ns he had lived, in a private station. 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 5.)— 6. Son of Herod king of 
Chalcis, grandson of No. 4, and great-grandson 
of Herod the Great. In A.D. 55, Nero made him 
king of Armenia Minor, and in Cl added to his 
dominions some portion of the Greater Armenia 
which had been given to Tigranes. He joined 
the Romans in the war against Antiochus, king 
of Commagene, in 78. (Jos. Ant. xx. 8 ; Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 7 , xiv. 2G.) I 

Aristobulus. 1. Of Cassandrea, served under , 
Alexander the Great in Asia, and wrote a his - 1 
tory of Alexander, which was one of the chief , 
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sources used by Anian in the composition of 
his work. — 2. An Ale.xandrine Jew, and a Peri- 
patetic philosoidier, lived B.c. 170, under Pto- 
lemy \ I. PJiilometor. 

Aristdcles (’ApurroKAnr). 1. Of Rhodes, a 
Greek grammarian and rhetorician, a contem- 
poniry of Strabo.-~2. Of Pergamus, a sophist 
and rhetorician, nud a pupil of Ilerodes Atticus, 
lived under Trajan and Hadrian.— 3. Of Messene, 
n Peripatetic philosopher, probably lived about 
the beginning of the 3rd century after Christ. 
He wrote a work on philosophy, pome fragments 
I of wln'ch are preserved by Eusebius. — 4. Sculp- 
( tors. There were at least two sculptors of this 
j name : 1. ArLstocles of Sicyon, brother of Cana- 
j chus, wlio is said to liave founded a school of 
sculpture at Sicyon, with an liereditarj* reputa- 
I tion for 7 generations, five of which are named: 
Aristocles, SjTinoon, Ptolichus, Sostratus, and 
Pantins. This Anstocles probably lived about 
j K.c. 520, in the later archaic period. — 2. Ari- 
slocles of Athens, who lived at the end of tho 
’ same period, and of whose work a stele has been 
’ preserved. It is probable that the Aristocles of 
Cydonia mentioned by Pans. v. 25 as a very 
ancient sculptor is difTerent from both of these 
and of an earlier date. Whether tl:e Aristocles 
* son ond pupil of Cleoetas ’ (Pans. v. 24) is the 
same as No. 2 remains uncertain. The inscrip- 
tion on the stele seems to mean that the author 
of it was son of Aristion (cf. Paus. vi. 3, 9). 

Aristocrates i^Api(rroKpdri}$). 1. Last king 
of Arcadia, was the loader of the Arcadians in 
the second Hessenian war, when they assisted 
the Iiressenians against the Spartan.?. Having 
been bribed by the Spartans, he betrayed the 
Messenians, and was in consequence stoned to 
death by the Arcadians, about B.c. 668, who 
now abolished the kingly office. (Strab. p. 8G2 ; 
Paus. iv. 17, riii. 5.) — 2. An Athenian of wealth 
and influence, son of Scellms, was one of the 
Athenian generals at the battle of Arginusae, 
B.c. 406, and on Ins return to Athens was 
brought to trial and executed (Thuc. viii. 89 ; 
Xen. Bell. i. 5-7 ; Diod. xiii. 101 ; Plat. Gorg, 
472). 

Aristodemus fApurrefST^^r). 1. A descend- 
ant of Heracle.s, son of Anstomachus, and 
father of Eurysthenes and Procles. According 
to some traditions Aristodemus was killed at 
Naupactus by a flash of lightning, just as he 
was setting out on his expedition into Pelo- 
ponnesus; but a Lacedaemonian tradition re- 
lated that Aristodemus himself came to Sparta, 
was the first king of his race, and died a natural 
death (Pans. ii. 18, iii. 1 ; Hdt. vi. 62).— 2. A 
Messenian, one of the chief heroes in the first 
Messenian war. As the Delphic oracle had 
declared that the preservation of the Messenian 
state demanded that a maiden of the house of 
the Aepytids should be sacrificed, Aristodemus 
offered his own daughter. In order to save her 
life, her lover declared that she was with child by 
him, but Aristodemus, enraged at this assertion, 
murdered his daughter and opened her body to 
refute the calumny. Aristodemus was after- 
wards elected king in place of Euphaes, who 
had fallen in battle against the Spartans, 
though the soothsayers objected that he was 
guilty of his daughter's blood. He continued 
the war against the Spartans till at length, 
finding further resistance hopeless, he put an 
end to his life on the tomb of his daughter, 
about B.c. 723. (Paus. iv. 9-13.)— 3. Tyrant of' 
Cumae in Campania, at whose court Tarqninius 
Superbus died, b.c. 496 (Liv. ii. 21). — 4. One of 
the SOO Spartans at Thermopylae (b.c. ^480), 
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wis cot present at the battle in which his com 
rades felX eitiier in conseqoence of sickness, or ; 
bccanse he had been sent on an errand from i 
the camp The Spartans ptmished him with I 
or ciril degradation. Btnng with this 
treatment he met his death at Plataea in the 
foUowmf year (t79). after performing the wildest 
feats of Talonr (Hdt ni 22tJ )— 6 A tragic 
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leader, Aristomenes retreated to the monntaui 
fortress of Ira, and there maintuoed the *ar 
for eleren years, constantly raraging the land 
of r<aconia. In one of his incursions, liowerer, 
the Spartans orerpowered him with snpenor 
miinbera, and carryin,; him with fifty of his 
cotnrades to Sparta, cast them into the pit 
(aeddat) where condemned cnminals 


actor of Athens in the time of Demosthenes, thrown. The rest perished ; not so Aristomenes, 
took a prominent part m the political affair* of the faToonte of the gods, for legends told how 
his time, and advocated peace with Macedonuu ) an eagle bore him up on its wings as he fell, 
He was employed bv the Athenians m their , and a fox guided him on the Hurd day from the 
negotuitioDS with PhiLp, with whom he was a ' carem But having incurred the anger of the 
greatfavoante (Dem. de Cor p 232, § 21 , Fh Twin Brothers, his coantry was destined to 
p Sit, § 12) — 6 Of Ifiletna, a fnend and mm. The city of Irs, which he had so long 
ilatterer of Antigonas, king of Asia, who sent successfully defended, fell into the hands of 
him into Greece in bc 815, in order to pro- the Spartans, Anstomenes, alter petfonaing 
mote his interests there (Diod xix 57-C6) — | prodigies of valonr, was obliged to leave his 
7 There were many literary persons of Ibis | country, which was again compelled to sabmit 
name referred to by the ancient gramnutnaisB , to the bpartans b c Ct.9 He afterwards settled 
Two were natives of hysa m Cana, both gram at lalysus in Pdiodes, where he died. Dama- 
inarians, one a teacher of Pompey, and the getos. Icing of lalysns, had been enjomed by 
other of Strabo Thera was also an Ansto - 1 the Delphic oracle ‘to marry the daughter of 
demus of Ehs and another of Thebes, who are I Ibe best of the Greeks,' and he therefore took 
quoted as writers. to wife the daughter of Ansfomenes, who ac 

Aiiitdgiton ( ApiffToyicTww) 1 Theconspi |Cotnpanied him to Bhodes. The Bhodians 


the : 


\ of Pisistratus. See I bonoored Anstomenes as a hero, and from bun 


-~2 An Atheman orator and ad 


descended the illnstnoas family of the 


veraary of Demosthenes, Hyperides, and Dein jDiagondae AtLenclr* his sppantion was seen 
archil's. He was oft*naecnsed bv Demosthenes, aiding lb« Thebans against tlic Spartans. (Pans. 


and otfien and defended himself in a number 
of orations wi ich are lost A speech ol Dem 
arches against Anstofifoa is extant, and two 
which are attributed to Demosthenes, hot are 
prohab \ spnnous 

AnatSmache < ApicTaiiixifl daughter of Hip. 

S rinns of Syracuse, sister of Dion, and snfe of 
e elder Dionysius, who mamed her and Dons 
of Locn on the same dav £be afterwards 
perished with her daughter Antrz 
Anitdmkehus ['AfiaySiiaxo^) 1, 

Talaos and brother of Adrastus.— 2 . 

Cleodemtu or Clecdieus, grandson of Byllus, 
greaVgraudsoa of Ueraclea, and father of Te- 
menus, Crespltont«s,and Aristodemus. He fell 
m battle when he invaded Peloponnesus: bat 
Lis tl ree sons were more sacceasfitl and ce 
quered Peloponnesns. (Hdt. n. 62, Petu.u . 
6, Apollod. iL 8)— 3 Tyrant of Argos, nnderi 
the patronage of Antigonas Gonataa, was *». I 
aassiuated and sncceeded hr Aristippus IL 
fPlotAraf 25)— 4. Tynntof ArgOB,eacceeded 
Arutippas IL , he resigned his power upon the 
death of Demetnns in b c 222, and induct 
Argos to goin the Achaean League Be after 
wards deserted the Achaeatu, and again assained 
Ihey/XRHi'jmfA.'gimi, kint Jth.^civt^daviug'Jevtri 
taken bv Actigonos Doson, Anstomaebus fell ' 
into tbe hands cf the Ach^ans, and waa by 
them put to death. D must be recollect^ 
m his favour that lus preference of the Spartan 
leader to the Hacedonian, whom Aiatus c^ed 
in, was the better poUcy (Poljh. u, M. Pl^t 
Aral 2o— 14 ) 

Anitomenei CAfiarafUn],) 1 The ilesec 
man, the hero of the second war with Sparta, 
belongs more to legend than to history He 
was a native of Anda nia , and was sprujw frmn 
the T(T»1 hne of Aepytua Tired of the yokeof 
Sparta, he began the war ta b c 685, Ihitte 
nine years after the end of the first war Soon 
after its commencement ha so ^stingujsbed 
__ hmaeU by his valour that he was offered the 
throne, but refused it, and received the oOce of 
snnreme After the defeat of the 

rdycaTofthewar,lhK)iiA 

f Anstocrates, the Arcadian 


14 21, S3, Voiji IV 82.1—2 An Aesm^ 
man, who governed Egypt with jnit ee sm 
wisdom doneg the minority of Ffolemy v 
Epiptianes but was put to ifeath by Pfolem^ 
in 192 {Polyb rv 81. xvjji, 86-^ A eofflie 
poet of Athens, fiourubsd dormg tbe Pelopon 
nesian war 

Anttos i’Apltntty) 1 Of Chi« » 
philosopher, and a disciple of Zeno, flouniM 
about B c 2C0 Though be professed bimsclf a 
Stoic, yet ha differed ir^ Zeso so sevam 
points be more nearly approached to the 
^Tuca, be despised all cnltore, the study cf 
diUectic* and physics, and yaluM ethical 
cusaioa alone, holding indifference to worldly 
good* to he the aim of philosophy.— 8 A Pen- 
Mtetic philos^het of lulis in the island of 
Ceoo, succeeded Lycon as head of the Pe^ 
paletic school, about s C 224 He wrote sevem 
philosophical works which are lost (Diog Laerfc 
T 70, Cic de Itn. v 5) — 3 Of Alexandria, a 
Peripatetic philosopher and a contetnporary of 
Strsbo, wrote a work on tte Nile (StrsKp. 690) 
Arratosautaa ^ApttrToraSrBi), a town m 
Achais, the harbour of Palicne 
ArtsMnleuj (^Apirr6n>tat) 1 A natow 
■anrif/iironjoes iT oi'^krgaDius iJi'anr Ah* 
death of his brother Attains HL B c 183 who 
left his kingdom to the Romans, Anstouicos 
laid claim to the crown At first he met with 
considerable success He de'eated in 181 the 
comnl P Licuuus Crassus, botm ISObewa* 
defeated and taken prisoner by 31 
was earned to Rome by If AquOIios m 129, 
and was there put to death. A'eU. Pat u. 
FUw U.20, Strab p 846)-^ An Aleiandniw 
grammanan, a contemporary of Strabo, and 
the author of several works, most of which 
related to the Homeric poems (Strab p. 89' 
Anstoaymus (’Api(rr<^rv>«>j), a comic poet 
ad contempora^ of Anstopbanes and Anu 

ArutSphines C^pirriKpirrii) 1 The cele- 
brated comic poet of Athens, was bom about 
<14 , he belonged to the deme of Cvdathe- 
n- His father Phihppus possession* 
m Aegma, and may originally have come from 
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that ipland, whence a question arose wliether a<;ninst tlie arhitrarj" treatment of her allies 
Aristophanes was n genuine Athenian citizen; hy Athens; and as many of them were then 
his enemy Cleon brought against Jiim more present for the spring payment of tribute, the 
than one accusation to deprive him of his civic , oftcnco was greater, and Callistratus was in- 
rights ypa'pal), but without success, dieted hy Cloon {Acha7-n. 1577). Tlie follow- 

He had three sons, Philippus, Araros, and ' ing is a list of his extant comedies, with the 
Nicostratus, but of his private history wo know • year in whicli they were performed. In the 
nothing. He probably died abont n.c. 880, ^ first group, tliose before the Sicilian expedition 
The comedies of Aristophanes are of the highest may be reckoned, which used political satire 
historical interest, containing as they do an | with no restraint : viz. in -125, Achariiians. 
admirable series of caricatures of the leading ‘ Produced in the name of Callistratus. First 
men of the day, and a contemporary commen- i prize.— 421. 'IttttcTs, Knighis or Horsemen, 
tary on the erils existing at Athens. Indeed, The first jfiay produced in the name of Aristo- 
tho^ caricature is the only feature in modem j phanes hiinselh First prize; second, Cratinus. 
social life which at all re.sombles them. .;Vri- , — 128. Clouds. First prize, Cratinus; second, 
stophancs wrote because he was a genius imd 
a poet; and it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose timt he produced plays merely or pri- 
marilj’’ with a political puri>ose. At the same 
time lie wrote with a patriotic feeling, and in 
many points with ^visdom ; though in many 
also he was above measure reactionary. He 
hod the strongest affection for Athens, and 
longed to see her restored to the state In which 
she was flourishing in the previous generation, 
and almost in his own childhood, before Peri- 
. cles became the liead of the government, and 
when the age of Miltiades and Aristides had 
but just passed away. The first great evil of 
his own time against which he inveighs, is the 
Peloponnesian war, wliich he regards as the 
•work of Pericles. To this fatal war, among a 
host of evils, he ascribes the influence of dem- 
-agogues like Cleon at Athens. Another great 
object of his indignation was the recently 
adopted system of education wliich had been 
introduced by the Sophists, acting on the 


Amipsiftft. — 422. TFa&ps. Second prize. — 
Clouds (second edition), failed in obtaining a 
prize. Some writers place this n.c. 411, and 
the whole subject is verj* uncertain. — 419. 
Peace. Second prize ; Eupolis first. In the 
second group there is less of political satire and 
less bitterness viz. in AlAy Birds. Second 
prize; Amix)sias, first; Plirynicbus, third. — 
411. Lysistrata. — Thcsmoyhoriazusac. Dur- 
ing the Oligarchy. — 408. Firnt Pluiits. — 405. 
Frogs. First prize ; Plirj'nichus. second ; Plato, 
third. Death of Sophocles. — 892. Fcclcsiasusae. 
— 888. Second edition cf the Plutus. In the 
Ecclcsiazusac and the Plutus the personal 
satire has nearly disappeared, and there is 
more approach to the iMiddlc Comedy : the 
Plutus may be regarded ns the transition, which 
is also marked by the disappearance of the 
chorus, connected perhaps with the poverty of 
the time. — The last two comedies of Aristo- 
phanes were the Acolosicon and Cocalus^ pro- 
duced about B.c. 887 (date of the peace of 


speculative and inquiring turn given to the | Antalcidas) by Araros, one of his sons. They 
Athenian mind by the Ionian and Elcatic , seem to have resembled the Middle Comedy, 


philosophers, and the extraordinary intellectual 
development of the age following the Persian 
war. The new theories introduced by the 
Sophists threatened to overthrow the founda- 
tions of morality, by making persuasion and 


having no chorut or parabasis and more regu- 
lar plots. Suidas tells us that Aristophanes was 
the author, in all, of 51 plays. As a poet Ari- 
stoplmnes possessed merits of the highest order. 
His works contain exquisite snatches of lyric 


not truth the object of man in his intercourse j poetiy' ; and some of Ins choruses, particularly 
with his fellows, and to substitute a universal one in the Knights, in whicli the horses are 
scepticism for the religious creed of the people. I represented as rowing triremes in an expedition 


The worst effects of such a system were seen in 
. Alcibiades, who combined all the elements 
which Ai'istophanes most disliked, heading the 
war party in politics, and protecting the sophis- 
tical school in philosophy and also in literature. 
Of this latter school — the literary and poetical 
Sophists — Euripides was the chief, whose works 
are full of that fiiTtu.'po(To<pla which contrasts so 
. strongly with tlie moral dignity of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles ; on account of which Aristophanes 
introduces him as soaring in the air to write his 
tragedies. Another feature of the times was 
the excessive love for litigation at Athens, the 
■consequent importance of the dicasts, and dis- 
graceful abuse of their power; all of which 
. enormities, are made by Aristophanes objects 
•' -of continual attack. But though he saw what 
were the evils of liis time, he had not wisdom 
to find a remedy for them, except the hopeless 
•and undesirable one of a movement^backwards. 
His first comedy was the AaiTa\€ls, or Han- 
queters, which in b.c. 427 gained the second 
prize : like the Clouds, it objected to the 
modem tendency of education to produce 
quibbles of rhetoric. In 428 his Babylonians 
was produced in the name of Callistratus 
{Acharn. 685). The title was applied to foreign 
slaves and the chorus consisted of slaves 
branded on the forehead with an owl, as the 
property of Athens. The play was directed 


against Corintlj, are written with a spirit and 
humour unrivalled in Greek. They were in 
some points not verj- dissimilar to English 
ballads. He was a complete master of the 
Attic dialect, and in his hands the perfec- 
tion of that glorious language is wonderfully 
sho^vn. The burlesque element also is freely 
admitted : animals of every kind are pressed 
into liis ser^’ice ; frogs chaunt choruses, a dog 
is tried for stealing a cheese, and an iambic 
verse is composed of the grunts of a pig. — 
Editio 7 is. In the Poctae Scenici of Dindorf, 
1870; Bergk, 1872; Meineke, 18G1; Holden, 
1868 ; the Frogs and Wasps by Rogers, with 
a verse translation are to be recommended. 
For the whole the most useful assistance is 
Bekker’s edition vuth notes variorum and 
Scholia. — 2. Of Byzantium, son of Apelles, and 
one of the most eminent Greek grammarians at 
Alexandria. He was pupil of Zenodotus and 
Eratosthenes, and teacher of the celebrated 
Aristarchus. He was bom about 260 B.c., 
lived in the reigns of Ptolemy H. and Ptolemy 
in., and had the supreme management of the 
library at Alexandria. Aristophanes was the 
first wlio introduced the use of accents in the 
Greek language. He devoted himself chiefly 
to the criticism and interpretation of the Greek 
poets, and more especially of Homer, of whoso 
work he made a new and critical edition 

I 2 
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(Mpiuffn) The philosophers Plito and An 
stotle Iiiewise engaged his attention, and o! the 
former, as of sever^ of the poets, he made new 
and cntical editions. All we possess of his 
numerons works consists of fragments acattered ' 
through the Scholia on the poets, some Argn 
menla to the plays of the tragic poets and of 
Anstophanes, and a part of hia which 

13 prmted m Eoissonade s edition of fierodian a 
Par/ifionet,Ijondon,1619 p Nantk 
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AnltSphon (’Apurrif^i*!') 1 Of the demna 
of Azenia in Attica, one of the most distin 
gtusbed Athenian orators about the close of the 
Pelopormesian war The numher of laws 
which he proposed may be inferred from his 
own statement, as preserved by Aeschines, that 
he was accused 75 times of having made illegal 
proposals, bat that he had always come off 
victorwus In B c S5t he accnaed Iphicratea 
and Timothens, and m the same year he came 
forward in the assembly to defend the law of 
Leptines against Demosthenes. The latter 
treats him with great respect and reckons him 
amongst the eloquent orators (Dem. Euhul § 
80, Athen pp 18, 88) —2. Of the demos of Col 
yttns, a contemporary of Demosthenes and an 
orator of great distinction and indaence It 
was this A^tophon whom Aeschines served as 
a clerk, and m whose service he wss Iramed 
for his public career [Akscrives '—3 A 
comic poet of the MiddleComedy— 4. Apaioter 
of some distinction, wn and pupil of AglMphon, 
and brother of Polygnotna 
Arutdt^Ies CApirrirrtXtit), the plulosopber, 
was horn at Stagm, a torn in CbalcidiM in 
Maeed'iiua.BC 881 His father, Hicontachut, 
sras physician ui ordinary to Amystas IL, king 
otMscedoma,andthe authotof several treatises 
on subjects consecCed with natnrsl science his 
mother, Phaestis (or Phaestiasl, sras descended ' 
from a Chafcidian family The studies and 
occupation of his father account for the early 
mclioation manifested by Anstotte for the 
invest gation of natore, an inclination wbcb is ' 

E rceived thronghout his whole life He lost 
I father before he had attuned bu 17lh year7 
and he was entrusted to the guardianehip of 
one Prozenus of Atameus m Uysia, who was 
settled in Stagira. In 307, he went to Athens 

topursuehis studies, and there became apnpj of i 
Plato, who had jnst retnm^trom Sicily, about' 
SG5 Plato soon distinguished him above all i 
his other disciples He named him the ‘intellect ' 
of hia school,' and hia house, the house of the 
‘reader* Anstotle bred at Athens for 20 yean, I 
‘lUiWi. ’SmmiB'iiris Vndieift Mnss period the 

good nsderstanoing which subsisted between 
teacher and scholar continued, with some 
trifling exceptions, unduturhed , for the atones 
of the disrespect and ingratitude of the latter 
towards the former are nothing but calumnies : 
mrenled by his enemies. During the last 10 
years of hia first residence at Athena, Arutotlo 
gave instruction m rhetoric, and ^stingnisbed 
hunself by his opposition to Isocrates. It was 
at this tune that he published his first rb< tones] 
wntiBZa. Upon the death cl Plato }3i7) An 
stoUe left Athens perhaps he was offended bv 1 
flato having appointed fcpeusippns as bis sue. I 
^ssor m the Academy He first repaired to bn ' 
tarad H^eiM at Atamena, where he Diamed 
daughter of tha ptmee. 
w fte death of Hermeiaa, who was killed bv 
from AUrneS 
‘ afterwards (812) be i 

accepted an mnUhon from Philip of ilaMdrana, i 
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to rmdertalte the instruction of his son Alex- 
ander, then 18 years of age Here Aristotle 
was treated with the most marked respect. TTia 
native city, Stagira, which had been destroyed 
Iqr Plulip, was lebmlt at hia leqneat, and Philip 
j caused a gymnasiam (calledNympbaenm) tOK 
btult there in a pleasant grove expressly for 
Anstotle and his pupila S^eralof the youths 
of the Slaeedonias nobles were educated by 
Anstotle along with Alexander Anstotle spent 
7 years m hlocedoma, but Alexander enjoyed 
bis instruction without interruption for only 4 
I Still with such a pupil even this short period 
was ssSciest for a teacher like Anstotle to 
foifil the highest purposes of edncation, and to 
create m his papil that sense of the noble and 
great, which distinguishes Alexander from aQ 
those conquerors who hare only swept like a 
[ bnmeane tbrongh the world. On Alexander’s 
accession to the throne in 335, Anstotle re' 
turned to Athens. Here he found his fnend 
Aenocretes president of the Academy He 
himself had the Lycenm, a gymnasium sacred 
(o Apollo Lycens, assigned to Kim by the state. 
He soon aasembled round him a large number 
of dislingnished scholars, to whom he debvered 
lectores on philosophy m the shady walks 
(wtpfwarsi) which surrounded the Lyceum, 
while wal^g up and down (refiiraruf), and 
not sitting, which was the general practice of 
the philosophers. From one or other of these 
cirenmstauert the name JPenj>a/etie is dented, 
which was afterwards given to his school 
According to sn account preserved by Gellina 
(rx. 5) he gave two different courses of lee- 
toree every day Those which bo deliTRedin 
the moramg (ewSir^i Tfffvaror) to a narrower 
circle of chosen (esoteric) hearers, aad which 
were called acroamafte orncroofic, embraced 
sobmts connected with the more abstruse 
philoeophy (theology), phyaics, and dialectics, 
tliose which he delivered in the afternoea 
(8<tAir8f rtpiwarft) and mtended for a more 
promiscueos circle (which aceordwely he called 
exofenc), extended to rhetoric, sopmstics, and 
politica. Be appears to have taught not so 
much m the way of conversation, as in regular 
lectures. His school soon became the most 
celebrated at Athens, and he contmned to pre- 
side over it for 13 years (335-323) Dunngthis 
tune be also composed Uie greater pert of his 

works In these labonrshe was assisted by the 
Imly kingly liberality of his former pupil, who 
not only presented him with 600 talents, but 
also caos^ large coUoctions of natural curi- 
osities to be made for him, to which posterity 
1 IS inilebted lot one of his most excellent wotKs, 

' the History of AnnnaU Jleanwhde vanoM 
j causes contributed to throw a cloud over the 
latter years of the phTloBopher's life In the 
first place, he felt deeply the death of his wife, 
Pythias, who left I«hmd her a daughter of the 
same name, he bred subsequently with a 
fnend of his vnfe s, the slave Herpyllis, who 
bore him a son, icomacbus. Another trouble 
was the breach m his fnendshipvnth Alexander, 
caused by the affair of Callisthenes. [BeeALSX* 
avpxs; Calustheves} The story that An- 
•toUe had a share m poisoning the king is a 
fabrication of a later age, ao-l moreover it is 
certain that Alexander died a natural death. 
After the death of Alexander (323) Anstotle was 
looked upon -with suspicion at Athens as a 
fnend of filacedoma, but as it was not easy to 
igany pohtical accnsation agarost him, he 
.. accrued of impiety (a«-f0«ii») by the hiertv 
idunt Eurymedon. He with^ew from Athens 
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3n tliebc^imin^- that they present to ns nothin; 
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- , - „ of Ajistotle, 

lor, nJiile m Be\cral that are rightly attnbuted 
to Aristotle there are niHertions and alterations 

. T liiterMritei*b, on the other hand much that 

transported to Ins nntue cit> Anstolle did not MTit-o probably represents the 
, moinnri «oe notes of lus teaching throrni into shape by his 

pupUs and folloivcrs l^ie norks bj Aiistotle, 
or bearing his name, may be dindcd into the 
following classes, according to the subjects of 
whicli tliej treat I Dl^llctics and Lone — 
The ertanfc logical imtings are comprehended 
ns a whole under the title Orqanon {‘'Ofiyavoy^ 
1 e mstniment of science) Thej are occupied 
with the m\cstigation of the method by which 
man am^ es at knowledge An insight into the 
- . , nnturc and fonnation of conclusions and of 

liO) At anj rate these carpings show j proof by means of conclnsions, is the common 
that there was nothing j aim and centre of all the separate 0 works com- 
to allege against the no ( posing the Organon these separate works are, 
hilitj of character which i KaxTjyopfai, JPracdtcamcjita, in which An 
stotle treats of the (10) comprehensn e gcnenc 
ideas, under which all the attnbutes of tilings 
maj be subordmated as species that is, in 
order to get an exhaustive definition of cou- 


of il22 to Chalcis m Euboea, where ho died ... 
the course of the saine year, in the GSrd year ol 
Jus age, of n clironic disease of the stomach 
His bod} was transported fo his natue city 
Stagira, and lus memor} was honoured there, 
like that of a hero, b} yearl} festivals He be- 
queathed to Theophrastus lus well-stored 
librarj and the originals of lus wntings Im- 
plicit reliance cannot bo placed on the depre- 
ciatory picture of some later writers, that 
Anstotle w as short and of slender make, 
"With small eyes, and a lisp m lus pro 
Jiunciation, using L for M, and with a sort 
of Bare istic expression in lus countenance 
(Diog Latrt v 1, Ael FJ? in 19, Anih Pal 
ill ■ • * 



ma; be inferred from Jus 
writings Ho exhibited 
remarkable attention to 
external appearance, and | 


bestowed much care on I cepts they are made to fall under one or other of 
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// jffT\ Jils dress and person 
S y / ^j\j\ He IS desenbed as having 
y been of weak health, 
which, considering the 
astonishing extent of his 
studies, shous all the 
more the energj of his 
mind The importance 
of Aristotle’s work can 
liardlj be o\ cr estimated, though lus place as 
*the greatest of ancient philosophers was not 
full} recognised tiU the middle ages Indeed, it 
would be difficult to name a wTiter m anj age 
wlio to faucli a degree combined thoroughuesb 
and reality with compreheiisueness For An 
stotle dealt sciontifacall}, so far ns existing 
materials could go, w ith all branches of know 
ledge He founded tlie scxence of reasoning, 
smee called Logic, as opposed to the Dialectic 
or art of discussion instituted b} Socrates and 
Plato In theoretical physics he could not 
supply us with anything that makes for present 
knowledge, but he did supiily the foundation 
•upon wlucli the greater part of tlie system of 
the Schoolmen, and the literature which grew 
out of it, was based In mathematics lie seems 
to liave quitted the bpeculati% e methods of j 
Plato and to ha've brought us nearer to the, 
real dibco\ enes of Archimedes Hi natural his j 
tor} , investigating the whole of zoolog} , he 
arrived, as will be seen, at bioad classifications 
entirely his own, but appro\ed by modern | 
science The same force and clearness of leason, 
Jind the same comprehensive grasp of his sub 
jects, mark lus works on moral philosophj, on j 
political history, and on literarj criticism, and 
ha%e left their unpress in much of modem 
thought and method where the debt to Anstotle 
as the originator is often forgotten A com 
pletelistof the works wntten by Aristotle is 
“unattainable It is remarkable thatwlulewe 
ha\e two lists handed doivn, one said to be by 
the Alexandrian Hermippus (200 a d ), the other 
by Ptolemaeus, a Penpatetic of the 2nd cen 
tury A D (presezred by Arabian writers), the 
former, putting the total at 400 \vntingB, 
not mention important works of Anstotle which 
we now possess it was probably a list of An 
•stotelian w orks at that time m the Alexandnan 
library In the collection which we nowhaie 
■many, no doubt, are nghtly noted by modem 
"WTiters as spunous it does not, how e^ er, follow 


j these classes or categones, of winch the 4 most 
important dotermme the substance of anything 
{oifffia or rf ccri), the quantity (trSaou}, the 
quality {ttoiov), the relation {irphs rf) 2 JJepl 
ipjxTjyeiaSy Dc Intcrpretaiionc, concerning the 
expression of thought bj means of speecli 
[Tins IS by a later %vriter] 3, 4 'AvaXvriKa 
‘TpSrepa and varepcL, Anabjtica, each m 2 
books, on the theorj of conclusions so called 
fiom the lesolution of the conclusion into its 
fundamental component parts & TomKdy Do 
Loots, in 8 books, of the general points of mcw 
{r6‘roi) from winch conclusions may be drawn 
0 riepl co(piortKav (^be 9th of the 

Topxca), concerning the fallacies wluch only 
apparentl} pro^ e sometlung The term ‘ logic ’ 
WAS not applied to this science by Anstotle 
(who called it ‘ Analj tic ’ ), but bj the Stoic 
school The best edition of the Oiganon is h} 
Waltz, Lips 1840 — n jMet^piubics, or ‘ th*e 
first ^ihilosopli},* in 14 hooks {rwv 
<bv(riKa), originally distinct treatises, mdepen- 
imiit of one another, which were put together 
ns one work after Aristotle’s death (Books n 
and XI from ch 8 are spurious) The title also 
IS of late ongin, and was giieu to the work 
I from its being placed in the collection of 
. Andronicus after (/zera) the Physics (ra 
! (pv(TiKa) The subject is the origin and nature 
; of existence, or, more particularly, it treats 
I of (rt) tlie relation of the indnidual to the 
uunersal, (&) form to matter, (c) the mo\uig to 
themo-ved Whereas Plato allows only ideas 
(the universal) to bar e real existence, Aristotle 
denies the separate and independent existence 
of the Platonic ideas His view is that the 
formless substance of matter (vKyj) has merely 
the capacity for becoming something {Svyd/iu 
«a-Ti), it attains reality {iyepyeia or eVreAexeia) 
when form (ciSor) is communicated to it 
From the relations of form and matter anses 
motion the moving element is the form, which 
pioduces reality, the moved is the potential or 
material The highest good being the final 
object 15 the ultimate source of moi eraent and 
life m the world [Separately edited by Bonitz 
and Schweglerj— III Science, including 

(a) ATathematics, on which welinve two treatises 
not by Anstotle, but probably^ com evmg his 
teachmg mz ITcpl ar6^ct.y ypafifiuy, t e con- 
cerning indivisible lines, and Mqx^uiKa rpo^Kij- 
ficcra, Mechanical Problems, {h) Physics, m 
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which we hare— (1} Avainh atp^iuni (called Kteomaehean Ethics ('HBink i^iKo/idxua), m 
also hy olheis irtp\ upyiiv), m 8 boohs Intiveso 10 bodlw Aristotle here hegms with the 
Aristotle develops the general principles of highest and most universal end of life for the 
natoral science tCosmology) (2) Concerning individual as well as for the cominnnity jn the 
the Heaven {tnpX ovpa/ou), in 4 books (d) On ' state This is happiness (loffnijiaym) , aod its 
TroducUon and I)e»tTueUon(iripXytv*ee<ai tail conditions are on the one hand, perfect virtae 
ABopai, de Geiierattone et Corrupiiont) w 2 exhibiting it elf m the actor, and, on the other 

books, develop the general laaa of production I hand, corresponding bodily advantages and 
and destruction (4) On Meteorology (jifteupa favourable external circumstances Virtue is 
XoytKi, de 3/efcon»), in 4 books (o^ On (he the readiness to act constantly and consciously 
Uniierie (iripl K6a)iou de Mundo], a letter to according to the laws of the rational nature of 
Alexander treats the subject of the last 2 works ' man {opSbt Xiyos) The nature of virtue shows 
m a popular tone and a rhetorical style alto 1 itself initaappeanngasthemedinmhetweentwc 
gether foreign to Aristotle and is certainly not extremes In accordancs with this, the several 
his work The theories of Aristotle about tbe . virtues are characterised Editions by Grant,. 


nature ol the world, where he was left to specu 
lation unaided hy experience have a different 
value from his treatment of natural history 
With the problems of creation he was not con 
cemed, becanse he held matter and fonA to be 
eternal Hi» theories of the spherical earth \n 
the centre, with concentric heavenly spberes 
around it, and the heav en of the fixed stars os 
the mnermost are of a purely literary value 
from there bearing on the Pniudwo of I>aiile 
(6) r/te History 0 / luimalt (irtpi faiwr lyropinu 
•n 9 books (thelO'h being spurious), treatsol all 


1874 , Romsaner, 1878 , Bywater, 1890 , JJotes 
by Stewart, 1898 , Book v by H Jackson 1879 
— (2j The Eudemean Ethics ( Hfliad 
in 7 books of which only books i ii in and vu 
are preserved, while tlie remaining books ir v 
andvi axe nrepetitvonof booksv m andvu c! 
the Nicomachean Ethics This ethical work 
IS a recension of Aristotle s lectures edited hy~ 
Eodemas— (8) 'Hfliitd M^VaAa, in 2 hooks, a 
sketch compiled from the Nicomachean and 
Eudemean Ethics —(4) Politic* [naXiToti) m 
8 books Tim Ethics conduct os to the Pofific* 


the peculiarities of tins dii'ision of the natural The connexion between the two works is s 
kingdom, according to genera classes and close that la the Ethics by tbe word tanpev 
species, esptcull) giving all the character | reference is made by Anstotle fo the EohUts, 
isticB of each animal according to its estenial and in tbe latter by irpirtpsv to tbe E/Aic* 
and internal \ ital functions , according to the The Politics show how happiness ^is to M 


manner of its copulation its mode of life, and 
its charaetei The b«>t edition is by ^hneider. 
Lips 1811 The observations in this work are 
the triumpi) of ancient sagacity, and have been 
confirmed by the results of tbe most recent m 
vestigatioas For instance, he divides the enimal 
kiogdoin mto the vertebrate and invertebrate 
in the former he distingmslies mammals, birds, 
reptiles and fishes and teconiisee that whales 
are mammals (7) On tbe Parts of Animats 
{mp\ {eiaiy pop oir), in 4 books, in which An 
ktotle, after descnbmg the phaeoomeoaineacb 

species develops the eaases of 

mcna by means of the idea to bo - 

purpose which is manifested in the (otmation 
of tlie animal (8) On the Genfralton o/l 
Animals {irtpi ^wuv yivtatits), in S books, 
treats of the gsneratioa at animals and tbe 
organs of generation (9) Ee Incessn tni 
malixim (iripl faiaiy iropifai) [»«pl (<4 «p 
Kitchaeus IS spunous] (10) Three books on 
the Soul (iTfpl yvxvi) Aristotle definesthesoul 
to be that wluch gives real form to tbe bodily 
jnaijer, jand isiorewicvxt woi 

Man differs from other animals m having 
spirit [rovt] besides the animal seal ^ere 
are besides smaller treatises connected with this 
subject, on memory, sleep, dreams, Ac (11) In 
the 87 sect ons o' Problems (wotfSAfuaro) 
have many remarks that are AnstoGes 
vanons branches of knowledge, but buned i 
mass of later additions. beatises i 
<pinu», irepl xpofuirwy, vtpl Ijcavcrruy, irrrf 
llaufiaetuy aMoufpdrwy, and the <t>ainoyyviuKli 
are spnnons Several unatoinical works of 
Anstotle have been lost He was tha first' 
person who m anj especial manner advocated 
anatoimoa! mvest gatioBs, and showed the 
necessity of them for the study of the natural 
swences He frequently refers to investira 
tons of his own on the anbject— IV Fnam 
Politics.— A ll that lolls 
^thm sphere of practical philosophy iscom 
Kehendeil in three pnne pal works the Ethic, 
the i oiitic*, and the Oeconomtes (I) The 


attained /or the human community in the 
slate for the object of the state is not merely 
the external preservation of life, but 'happ7 
life, os It IS atlsined by means of virtue 
(aptrii, perfect development of the whole man) 
lienee also efAie* form the first and most 
general fonsdatjou of political life, because the 
etate cannot attain Us highest object if 
ality doe* not prevail among ibs citiseus The 
house tbe family, is the element of the state. 
Accordingly Anstotle begins with the doetnne 
of domeetic economy, then proceeds to a de> 
scnptiOD of the different forms of goveroment 
after which be gives a delineation of tbe most 
important Hellenic constitntions, and then 
veetig&tee which of the constitutions is th» 
best (the ideal of the state)— an aristocracy m 
vrhich the citixenship is enjoyed only by those 
wboee position and education fits them to- 
direct the state Hence he desires a state 
education for the citizens Manual labour 13 
leK to slaves and aliens , for he assumes 
slavery as anecessary condition Thedoctnne 
vonwtning education, as most important m 
this best state, forma the conclusion Editions 
hy Congreve, 1874, Susemjhl, 1879, New 
roan, Oxford, 1887, transl byJowett, and by 
WeUdon —(6) It was known that Anstotle had 
written wholly or in part several woXfTfiai, 

« e particular accounts of the constitutions 
of vanoua states (more than 100 in number, as 
said) Of these it was snpposed that only 
fragments, collected by N enmann and by Rose, 
survived But a papyrus was discovered m 
Egypt and was published m 1891 by the British 
JA^enm, containing the greater part of the 
AA|v«ffiM> waAjTtfa, a treatise of considerable 
^toncal value for the elucidation and coO 
firmalioo of several points lo the constitutional 
ibisioiy of Athens down to the close of the 6lh 
' centu^ n c How far, or in what sense, this 
IS to be regarded as a genuine work of Anstotle 
IS stU a subject of discussion. There is W- 
TODal evidence of its having been wntten be- 
fcae the date of Anstotle s death, if not by 
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liimself, at least from notes of lus teaching. 
Editio princciis by Kenyon, 1891 ; also by 
Saiidys, 1692.— (7) Oeconoinics (o/Kot^o/UKa), 
in 2 books, which are by a later WTitcr. — V. 
Works ok Art. To these belong the Poe- 
tics and Blietonc. (1) The Poetics (Tlfp) 
‘troi'nriKTjs). Aristotle penetrated deeper than 
any of the ancients into the essence of tho 
Hellenic art. He is the father of the aes- 
thetics of jwcfrt/, as he is tho completer of 
Greek rhetoric ns a science. He holds that 
‘ Poetry is more serious and more profound 
than History, because it deals with universal 
truth, not with tliat which lies in details.’ The 
greatest part of the treatise contains a theory 
of ^^agedy, under which head he has left us 
criticisms on particular Greek plays : he defines 
Tragedy as tlie imitation of some action of 
proper magnitude in fitting language, not by 
narrative, but by action, so as to effect through 
pity and terror n purgation of the passions 
(KaBapats), i.c. so that the excitable passions 
are ‘worked out’ and the mind is left calm 
though elevated (>ca0aptnr being a medical meta- 
phor). He calls Euripides tlio ‘most tragic* 
of the Tragedians. Epic poetry, as though 
superseded in value by Tragedy, he treats 
slightly, and says little of L 3 Tic. [Editions 
and comments bj’ Christ, 1878; Bemays, 1880; 
Braunscheid, 1882 ; Wharton, 1883 ; Prickard, 
1891.] — (2) The Bheionc {rix^'V ^f)TopiK'h)i in 
3 books ; but the genuineness of the 3rd is doubt- 
ful. Rhetoric, as a science, according to Ari- 
stotle, stands side by side with Dialectics. That 
which makes a scientific treatment of rhetoric 
possible is tho argumentation which awakens 
conviction: he therefore directs his chief atten- 
tion to the theorj" of oratorical argumentation. 
The second division of the work treats of 
the production of that favourable disposition 
in tho hearer in consequence of which the 
orator appears to him to be wortliy of credit. 
The third part treats of oratorical expression 
and arrangement. Edition by Cope and Sandys, 
1877 ; transh by Welldon. [The 'VriropiK^ 
TTphs ’AAc'IcU'OpOK is spurious.]. — VI. POETBV. 
Though several epigrams are falselj* attributed 
to him, it is probable that the beautiful 
Scolion beginning ’Aptra 7 eV€i 

^porelipf in praise of Hermeias, is his work.— 
According to a story current in antiquity Ari- 
stotle bequeathed his librarj' and IISS. to 
Theophrastus, his successor in the Academy. 
On the death of Theophrastus, tho libraries and 
MSS. both of Aristotle and Theoplurastus are 
said to have come into the hands of his relation 
and disciple, Keleus of Scepsis. This Neleus 
sold both libraries to Ptolemy II. king of E^q)t, 
for the Ale-tandrian library ; but he retained 
for himself, as an heirloom, the original MSS. 
of the works of these two pliilosophers. The 
descendants of Neleus, who were subjects of 
the king of Pergamus, knew of no other way of 
securing them from the search of the Attali, 
who wished to rival the Ptolemies in forming a 
large library, than concealing them in a cellar, 
where for a couple of centuries they were 
exposed to the ravages of damp and worms. 
It was not till the beginning of the century 
before the birth of Christ that a wealthy book- 
collector, tbe Athenian Apellicon of Teos, 
traced out these valuable relics, bought them 
from the ignorant heirs, and prepared “om 
them a new edition of Aristotle’s works. -A-fter 
the capture of Athens, Sulla conveyed Apelh- 
epn’s library to Rome, B. c. 84. 
made copies of them, and Andronicusof Rhodes 
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thence arranged an edition of Aristotle’s works. 
[Apellicon.] Prom this story an error arose, 
which has been handed down from the age 
of Strabo to recent times. It was concluded 
from this account, that neither Aristotle nor 
Theophrastus had published their ^vritings, 
with the exception of some exoteric works, 
which had no important bearing on their sys- 
tem ; and that it was not till 200 years later 
that thej' were brought to light by the above- 
mentioned Apellicon, and published to tho 
philosophical world. That, however, was by 
no means the case. Aristotle, indeed, did not 
prepare a complete edition, as we call it, of his 
writings. Nay, it is certain that death over- 
took him before ho could finish some of his 
works and put the finishing hand to others. 
Nevertheless it cannot be denied tlmt the Peripa- 
tetics in this inter\*alof 200 j’ears were acquain- 
ted with Aristotle’s writings. It has, indeed, 
been surmised that the 140 works catalogued (as 
stated above) about 200 B. c. were the lost 
Dialogues of Aristotle’s earlier and Platonic 
style, which would have explained Cicero’s 
description of his langnageas having * a golden 
flow.’ — The complete edition of Aristotle’s 
works by Bekker has Scholia and a Latin 
translation. This does not include the recently 
discovered treatise on the Constitution of 
Athens. This edition lias been reprinted at Ox- 
ford in 11 vols. 8vo.; and by Tauchnitz, 1877; 
there is a convenient edition in one volume by 
■Weise, 1843; for editions of separate treatises 
ECO above. 

A^stosenus (’AptfrrIjEvos), of Tarentum, a 
Peripatetic philosopher and a musician, flour- 
ished about B. c. 318. He was a disciple of 
Aristotle, whom he appears to liave rivalled in 
the varietj’of his studies. According to Suidas, 
he produced works to the number of 453 upon 
music, philosophj’, history, in ^ short every 
department of literature. We know nothing of 
his philosophical opinions, except that ho held 
the soul to be a harmony of the body (Cic. 
Tusc. i. 10), a doctrine whicli had already been 
discussed by Pluto in the Phaedo. Of lus 
numerous works the only one extant is his 
Elements of Hatnnony {apfxoviKa ffroix^Ta), in 
8 books : edited by Meibomius, in the Antiquae 
Musicae Auctores Sejyteniy Amst. 1052. 

AristUB (’’Apio'Tos). 1. Of Salamisin Cypnis, 
wrote a historj' of Alexander the Great (Aman, 
vii. 19; Strab. p. 682). — 2, An Academic philo- 
sopher, a contemporary and friend of Cicero, 
and teacher of M. Brutus (Cic. ad Att. v. 10 ; 
Plut. Bmt. 2). 

Arius, river. [Abla..] 

AriuBia (p ’Apiovtruz ^ district on the 

N. of Chios, where the best wine in the island 
was grown (Verg. Eel. v. 71 ; Plin. xiv. 73). 

Armene (’Ap^ei^, or Akli77ian),o. town* 
on the coast of PaphJagonia, where the 10,000 
Greeks, during their retreat, rested 5 da 3 'B, 
entertained by the people of Sinope, a little to 
the W. of which Aimene stood (Xen. An. vi. 1, 
16; Strab. p. 545). 

Armenia {*Ap/i6yia : ’Ap/teV/ox, Armenius : 
Armenia), a country of Asia, lying between 
Asia Minor and the Caspian, is a lofty table- 
land, backed by the chain of the Caucasus, 
watered by the rivers C>tu.s and Araxes, con- 
taining the sources also of the Tigris and of 
the Euphrates, thelatter.of which divides the 
country into 2 unequal parts, which were called 
Major and Minor. 1. Armenia Major or Pro- 
pria (*A. 7) fxeydKrj or t) iSiccs Ka\Du/x€ur] : Erze- 
roum, Kars, Van, and Erivan), was bounded 
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ontheNE and N by the Cttob (Ear), which j 
divided It from Albania and Ibena, on the i 
NW and W. by the Moschici monntaina (the 1 
p -olongation of the chain of the AntnTannia), i 
and the Enphiates (Eraf). which divided it I 
from Colchis and Armenia Minor , and on the i 
8 and SE by the monntam* called Masins, 1 
Niphates, and Gordiaei (the prolongation of the i 

Taurus), and the lower courae of the Ar.iX£ 3, i. 

which divided it from Mesopotamia, Atsjma, I Jnatisian four, the fourth compnsing a part of 
and Media on the E the country cmnea to a . Arroen^ Major 


pcnod that it was divided into the two kingdom 
of Armenia Major and Minor, under two dif 
ferent dynasties, founded respectirely by the 
nobles who headed the revolt, Artaxias and 
Zanadraa. Ultimately, Armenia Mmor wu 
made a Roman province (but lor no long tune) 
by Trajan M Aurelias reduced it, but did 
' nake it a province , but later two provinces 
fanned from Armenia Minor, and under 


pomt at the conduence of the Cyrus and Arares 
It IS intersected by chains of mountama. be 
tween which run the two great m era Ansus, 
flowing E into the Casjuan, and the Arsanias, 
or 8 branch of the Euphrates (J/urad), flow 

ingW into the main stream (Frnf) just above 

M Masios The E extremity of thechainot , . - 

mountains whiuh separates the basina of these Brunswick He waa bom inBX 18, and) 
two nvers, and wluch is an offshoot of the youth be led the wamors of his tribe as 
Anti Taurus, forms the Ararat of Bcnptnre In anxilianes of the Roman legions in Germany, 


Armenia! Moos (ri ‘Apfitnor Sp<n), a branch 
ol the Anti Taurus chain in Armenia Minor 
ArminiR! (the Latinised form of nermann, 
‘Ihechieftain '), son of feiguner, ‘the conqueror,’ 
chief of the tnbe of the Chernsci, who 
inhabited the country to the north of the Uartz 
mountains, now forming the 8 of Hanover and 


the 8 of the country is the great lake ol Fan, 
Thospitis Palus, enclosed by moantais chains 
which connect Ararat with the 6 range of 
moontains— 2 Armenia Minor fA fua^ ori 
flpavvrf pa) , was boimded on the E by the I 
Eu^raiet, which divided vt trem Ar^nia 
Major, on the S' and NW by the mountains 
Seodises Paryadrea, and Anti Taurus, dividing 


where he learnt the lahgnage and military dis- 
cipline of Rome, and was admitted to the free- 
dom of the city, and enrolled among the eqmtea 
In a u 9, Armmios, wlio was now 27 years old, 
and 1^ succeeded liu father as cluef of lus 
tnbe, persuaded hu cauntrymen to rise agamst 
the Romans, who were now masters of this 
rart of Germany, which seemed destined to 


it from Pontus end Cappadocia, and on lUe 8 { Lecome, like Gaol, a Roman province 
by the Taurus dividing it from Cominageue in attempt was crowned with soeeess. Qowtihas 
N Syna, so that it contained tlie country E I Varus, who was stationed in the country with 
and 8 of the city of Siwat (the ancient ^bira three leeions, was destroyed with almost aUhis 
- • -t . .... andthe Romans had to relm 

possessions beyond the Rhine. 

In 14, Arminins had to defend his country 
against Germanicus At first he was ineeess- 
tut, the Romans weradtfea ted, and Gcnaanicu 
withdrew towards the Rhine, followed by Anu 
mas. But liavmg been compelled by hisoncl^ 
Inguiomer, against his own wishes, to sttach 
the Romans in their entrenched camp, his army 
routed, and the Romans made good their 
retreat to the Rhine It was in the course of 
this carapuitm that Tliusnelda, the wife of 
ArmiDins, (ell into the liands of the r.omans, 
reserved with the infant boy to whom 
after gave birth m her ceptivitv, to 
adom the tnumphot Germanicus at Rome. In 

16, Arminins was again called upon to resist 
Oeraanicos, m which campaign ho rejected 
with ecorn the entreatiea ol bia brother to join 
the Romans, he was defeated, and his country 
was probably only saved from subjection by the 
jealousy of Tibenua, who recalled Oennsnicns 
in the followinig yiyit tx UnisfJ*. Acmiuias 
aimed at absolute power, and was in consequence 
put to death by hia own relations in the S7th 
jearof hisage.AJi 19 (Tac Ann. 1 65-68.11.9, 
16 . 45 . 8(i, btrab p 203, Suet. Auo 23, VelL 
Pat II IW, Dio Cass In lA) 

Araeriea or Aremoriea, the name of the 
NVt coast of Gaul from the lugens (ioirr) to 
the Sequana (5c»ne), denved from the Celtic 
or, air, ‘upon, and on/ir, m^r, ‘the sea.’ The 
Arrooriene cteitate* are enumerated bv Caesar 
(D G vii. 75J ^ 

Araa (Anias -atis • CitnieUa iTAmo), a town 
m Umbna near Perusia. 

Araaef'Aprai), atown inChalcidiceinMaee- 
donia, S of Aulon and Btomsscua. 

AmJf'A^vu) 1. A town in Boeotia mentioned 
by Homer (II, n 507), supposed by Paosaniaa 
to be the same as Chaerooea, but placed 
by otheiB near Acraephinm on the E of the 
lake Copaia— 2. A townmtheSTV.ofTlieasaly, 
near the modern ilataratiffa (Thnc. ii. 12 ) 


Minor and Capp^ociavanedat different times, 
and udeed the whole country up to t)i« 
Euphrates is sometimes called Cappadocia, 
and, on the other liand, the whole of Asia 
Minor E of the Halys seems at one time to 
hare been included under the name of Armenia 
It le described by Justin (xLi 2) as the land 
* from Cappadocia to the Caspian ‘ The people 
of Armenui claimed to be abonginaL Hero- 
dotus connects them with the Pbiypaut, 
Strabo, with the Thesaaliana (Hdb. vii S3, 
Strab. p 6S0) ^ey seem to have belonged to 
the same stem as t^ Medea. Their taoguage, 
though possessing some reaurkahle peculiim 
ties of Its own, was nearly allied to the Indo- 
Qermaoic family; aud their manners and reli 
giona ideas were sunilar to those of the Medea 
and Persians, but with a greater tendency to 
the personification of the powen of natme, as 
m the goddess Analtis, whose worship was 
peculiar to Armenia. They had commercial . 
dealings with Assyria and Phoenicia The 
earhesi Armenian tradibona represent the 
country as governed by native kings, who ha^ 
perpetually to maintain their independence 
4igain9t attacks from Assyria. They were said 
to have been conquered by Scmiramis, but 
again threw off tbe yoke at the time of the 
Median and Babylonian revolt Theirrelations 
to the Sledes and Persians seem to have : 
varied between autcessfnl Rsistaace, nnwillisg ' 
subjection, and friendly alliance A body of 
Armenians formed a jiart of the army wnicli 
Nerxes led agamst Greece , and they assisted 
Danua Codatnannos against Alexander, and in 
this wsr they lost their king, and became sub- 
ject to the Macedonian empire (b c 828) After 
another interval of aocceaafol revolt fne BIT— I 

*7t),theysnbmittedtotheGreekkmgaof8tna 

h?‘ Antiochus the Great was defeat^ by 


gamed its indejiendence, and it i 
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AmiBBa {"hpviaaa : Osirova ?), a tmvn in 
Eordaen in Macedonia. 

Amobins, a native of Africa, lived about a.d. 
800, in the reign of Diocletian. He was at first 
a teacher of rlietoric at Sicca in Africa, bnt 
afterwards embraced Clrristianity; and to 
remove all doubts us to tlie reality of his con- 
version, ho wrote, while yet a catechnmen, his 
celebrated work against tlie Pagans, in 7 books 
(Libri sejitem advcrsiis Gentes), which we still 
I^ssess. It is chiefly valuable for the informa- 
tion which it gives about Greek and Homan 
customs and ritual. — Edit ions. By Orelli, Lips. 
1810 ; by Eeilferscheid, Vindob. 1875. 

Amdn (^Aprevv ; Wad-cb^Tojib)^ a consider- 
able river of E. Palestine, rising in the -Arabian 
Desert, and flowing W. through a rocky valley 
into the Lacus Asphaltitcs (Dead Sea). The 
surrounding district was called Arnonus; and 
in it the Romans had a military station, called 
Castra Arnonensia. 

Amus (-Irrzo), the chief river of Etruria, 
rises in the Apennines, flows bj- Pisae, and falls 
into the Tjurhenian sea. It gave the name to 
the Tribus Arnensis, formed n.c. 887. (Strab. 
p. 222 ; Liv. xxii. 2 ; Tac. Ann. i. 79.) 

Area ('Ap6a or ‘Ap6ri), the ancient name of 
Patiue. 

Aroniata (rd 'Apapara^ ’Apsjparwt* &Kpoy: 
Cape Guardafui), the E.-most izromontory of 
Africa, at the S. extremity of the Arabian Gulf : 
also the surrounding district was called Aromata 
or Aromatophora Regio, with a town 'Apapiruy 
ipTT6piov: so named from the abundance of 
spices which the district produced. 

Arpi (Arpanus: Arpti), an inland town in 
the Daunian Apulia, founded, according to 
tradition, by Diomedes, who called if'Apyoi 
Iwtov, from which its later name, Argynppa 
or ArgT/ripa aud Arpi are said to have arisen 
{Hie pliomedes] urbein Arggripam, patriae 
cognomine geniis, Verg. Aen. xi. 240). During 
the time of its independence it was a flourish- 
ing commercial toum, using Salapia as its har- 1 
hour. It was friendly to the Romans in the , 
Samnite wars, but revolted to Hannibal after 
the battle of Cannae, n.c. 210 ; it was taken by ' 
the Romans in 818, deprived of its independence, ^ 
and never recovered its former prosperity. 
{Strab. p. 288 ; Liv. xxii. 12, xxiv. 40.) 

Arplnum (Arplnas, -atis : Arpino), a town of 
Latium on the small river Fibrenus (Fibreno), 
originally belonging to the Volscians and after- 
wards to the Samnites, from whom the Romans 
wrested it, was a Roman municipium, and 
received theyus suffragii, or right of voting in 
the Roman comitia, n.c. 188. (Strab. p. 220 ; 
Liv. xxxviii. SO.) It was the birthplace of 
Marius and Cicero, the latter of whom was bom 
in his father’s villa, situated on a small island 
formed by the river Fibrenus. Cicero’s brother 
Quintus had an estate S. of Arpinum, called 
Arcanum. (Sail. Jup. G7; Cic. Degg. ii. 1, 3, 
ad Fam. xiii. 11.) 

Arretlnm or Aretium (Arretfnus: Arezzo), 
one of the most important of the twelve cities , 
of Etruria, "wns Bituated in the NE. of the j 
country at the foot of the Apennines, and p^- j 
sessed a fertile territory near the sources of the 
AmuB and the Tiber, producing good wine and ^ 
corn (Liv. ix. 37, x. 37 ; Strab. pp. 222, 22G.) It j 
was a Roman colony and municipium af^r the 
2nd Runic war. It was particularly celebrated 
for its pottery, which was of red ware. The 
Cilnii, from whom Maecenas was descended, 
were a noble family of Arretium. The ruins of 
S 3 $ city 2 or 3 miles to the SE. of Arezzo on a 
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height called Poggio di San Cornelio, or Cas- 
tcl Sccco, arc probably the remains of the 
ancient Arretium. 

Arrhttpachitis (’AppaTraxfrir), a district of 
Assyria, between the rivers Lycus and Choa- 
tras. 

Arrhibaeus (*Appf)3aTos), chieftain of the 
Macedonians of Lyncus, revolted against king 
Pcrdiccas in the Peloi>onnesian war. It was to 
reduce liim that Pcrdiccas sent for Brasidas 
(b.c. 421), and against him took place the un- 
successful joint expedition, in which Perdiccas 
deserted Brasidas, and Brasidas effected liis 
bold and skilful retreat. (Thuc, ii. 93, iv. 79, 83, 
124 ; Strab. p. 82G.) 

A^Mdaeus (’AppiSaTor) or Aridaeus (*Apx- 
Zcuos)> 1. A half-brother of Alexander the 
Great, sou of Philip and a female dancer, 
Philinna of Larissa, was of imbecile under- 
standing. He was at Babylon at the time of 
Alexander’s death, b.c. 823, and was elected 
king under the name of Philip. The young 
Alexander, the infant son of Roxana, was asso- 
ciated witlj liim in the govenunent. In 322 
Airhidaeus married Eurydice. On tlieir return 
to Macedonia, Eurydice attempted to obtain the 
supreme power in opj)osition to Polyspcrchon ; 
bnt Arrhidaeus and Eurj’dice were made pri- 
soners, and put to death by order of Olympias, 
317. (Plut. AIco’. 77 ; Ju.st. xiv. 5 ; Diod. xix. 
52; Paus. viii. 7, 5.) — 2. One of Alexander’s 
generals, obtained tlie province of the Helles- 
pontine Phiygia, at the division of the pro- 
vinces which was made in 821, but was deprived 
of it by Antigonus in 819 (Just. xiii. 4 ; Diod. 
xriii. 51, 72). 

Arria. 1. Wife of Caecina Paetiis. Wlien 
her husband was ordered by the emperor Clau- 
dius to i)Ut an end to his life, a.d. 42, and hesi- 
tated to do so, Airia stabbed herself, handed 
the dagger to her husband, and said, ‘Paetus, 
it does not pain me,’ (Plin. Ep. iii. 16; Dio 
Cass. lx. IG ; Mart. i. 14.)— 2, Daughter of the 
preceding, and wife of Tluasea (Tac. xvi. 
34). 

Arrianus {*Appiay6s). 1. Of Nicomedia in 
Bithynia, born about a.d. 90, was a pupil and 
friend of Epictetus, and first attracted attention 
as a philosopher by publishing at Athens the 
lectures of his master. In 124 he gained the 
friendship of Hadrian during his stay in Greece, 
and received from the emperor the Roman 
citizenship ; from this time he assumed the 
name of Flavius. lu 13G lie was appointed 
praefect of Cappadocia, which was invaded the 
year after by tlie Alani or Massagetae, whom 
he defeated. Under Antoninus Pius, in 14C, 
Arrian was consul ; aud about 150 he withdrew 
from public life, and from this time lived in his 
native to^m of Nicomedia, as priest of Demeter 
and Persephone. He died at an advanced age 
in the reign of M. Aurelius. Arrian was one of 
the most active and best writers of his time. 
He was a close imitator of Xenophon, both in 
the subjects of his works and in the style in 
which they were ^tten. He regarded his 
relation to Epictetu.? as similar to ^ that of 
Xenophon to Socrates; and it was his endea- 
vour to carry out that resemblance.^ With this 
view he published (1) the philosophical lectures 
of his master {Aiarpi^ol ^Z^nKriirov) in 8 books, 
the first four of which are still extant. Edited 
in Schweighauser’s Epxcteteae Philosophiae 
}donumenta^ vol. iii.j and in Coraes* ndpcp7a 
•BAA^v. 'Bt^KioO, vol. viii. (2) An abstract of the 
practical philosophy of Epictetus (’EYPCftp^Sioj/ 
»£7rwT^Toa), which is still extant, ahis cele- 
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brated work niainUined its authonty for many 
centuries, both with Christians and Pagans. 
The best editions are those of Schweighanser 
and Coraes, in the collections above referred to 
He also poblisbed other ivoika relating to 
Epictetns, winch are now lost His onginal 
works are (3) t treatise on the chase (l6no) 
yijTutis), which forms a kind of supplement bo 
Xeooplion's work on the same subject, and is 

f mnt^ in most editions of Xenophon $ works 
i) The History of the Asiatic expedit on of 
Alexander the Great (’Awfdaoit 'AA«{dv8po«») in 
7 books, the most important of Aman a works 
This greatworkreminSs the reader of Xenophon ■ 
Anabasis not only by its title, hut also by the 
ease and clearness of its style It is also of 
great valoe for its historical aeeuracr, being 
based upon the most trustworthy mstonea 
written by the contemporaries of Alexander, 
especially those of Ftoleniv the son of Lagns 
and of Anatobalus, the aon of Anstobulos. 
(5) On India ( IrSnclj or rh 'IfSixi) whiih may 
be regarded as a continuation of the Anabasis 
at the end of wliieb it is nsnally printed. This 
work IS written in the Ionic direct, probably ' 
m unitalion of Ctesias of Cnidus whose work 
on the same sobject Aman wished to supplant 
by a more tmstnorthy and correct account 
The bC't editions of the Anabasis are by 810 
tents, Berlin Abicht, Leipzig, 187$ of 

the Ziuliea by Schmieder Halle, 1798 (6) A 
description of a 'oyace round the coasts of the 
Easiae (ir«ptirAsut rirrav Eu{<irev) which had 
been made ov Aman himself during hisgorern 
ment of Cappadocia This Penrilus has come 
down to us t^ether anth a Penplus of the Ery 
tliraean, and a Fennlus of tlie Euxioe and the 
Fains Haeotis, botn of which aUo bear the 
nans ol Aman, bni they belong to a later' 

S nod The ^st editions are in Hudson s 
rompAi Ifinorrs, Tol i.and laOailsand 
Mullers collections of the minor Ceogra 
pher^ (7) A work on Tactics (Ad^os Taicruiit ■ 
et rs'xsv ‘Toitrurf), sometimes ascribed to him, 
18 DOW generally field to be by Aelian.->2 A 
Rottan jnnscousult, probably hied under 
Trajan, and is perluipa the same person with 
the orator Amanus who corresponded with the 
younger Pliny He wrote a treatise tfe Infer 
dictis, ol which the second book u 9QOt«d ui 
the Digest 

Arrlbas, Arrybas, Arymbas, or Tharrytas, 
CAfifilffas, ’Apfiiffat, 'Apvfi0at,oi Qepptrrai), a 1 
descendant of Achilles, and one of the early 
kings of the Dfolossians in Epims He is said 
to have been educated at Athens, and on his 
return to his n»tne country to haie ^med for 
the 3folossians a code of laws and established a 
legnlarccmstilntMm (Paus-i H,Plnt.PyrTh i) 
Q Arrius 1 P^lor, b c 72, Mfeatcd 
Cnxns, the leader of the runaway slaves, bat 
was afterwards conquered by Spartacos. Id 
71, Amns was to have succeeded Verres es 
propraetor in Sicily, but died on his way to! 
Sicily (Cic Verru XS, it 20) —2 A Son of the 
preceding, wasanunsucces'ifal candidate for the 
consulship, B c C9 He was an mtiniste fnend 
of Cicero (Cic. yn> Afif 17, odAff il5, 7) 
Arrin* Apet [Apeel] 

L Ammtlns 1. Proscribed by the tnam 
JUTS m B c 43, but escaped to SexL Pompey m 
hicUy, and was restored to the state with Pom 
per He sul^eqnently ' commanded the left 
wing of the fleet of Octanauus at the battle 
Actiom, 31, and was consul m 2i /Ann.B f! 

46, Pint, Ant ^)— 2. Son of the preceding 
consol XV C. Augustus declared 1!, huhS 
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illness that Armntius was not unworthy of the 
I empire, and would liave boldness enough to 
seize it if an orportnnity presented This 
I render^ him an o^lJect ol suspicion to Tibenus 
( He was charged in s n ST, as an accomplice la 
' the entnes of Albucilla, and put an end to lus 
ownhfe (Tac Ann 1 8,13, 7$. ti 27.47, Dio 
Casa Iviu 27 ) 

Aisa (Aeuiiyn), a town in Hispania Bsetica. 

Araieei ('A/nrilfijr), the name of the founder 
of the Parthian empire, which was also borue 
by oU hia successoTS, who were hence called the 
Araaeiilae ~-l He was of obscure origin, ol 
Scytluan race, according to fatrabo Dom the 
country of the Oclius He and Jiis brother 
Tin^tes who hod small satrapies in Bactna 
under Antioclius II , resenting the tyranny of 
AgathocUs slew him, and driving out the 
Syrians, established for trsaces a email Par 
thian kingdom with the capital Hecatompylua. 
BC 23$ fArnan op Syncellns 281 , Strab p 
515, Appian, Syr Co) He induced the Par 
tluaoa to revolt from the Syrian empire of the 
Seleocidae and be became the first monarch of 
tlie Parthians This eient probably took place 
about BC 230 in the reign of Aotiochua XL; 
bot the history of the revolt, as well os of the 
events which immediately followed, is stated 
very differently bydifferenthistonani Axsacc* 
reigned only two vesw and was succeeded by 
his brother Tindates —II «Tindatei, rOfued 
87 years uc 218-311 and defeated SeleocM 
Callinicas the snceesser of Antiochns U — IH 
=ArtabaDUS I , son of the preceding, uas 
attacked by Antiochcs HL (tlie Great), who, 
however, was nnable to enbdne lus eonotTT, and 
at length recognised him as king about 310 
(Polyh X. 27, Just xh 5)— IV.-Pnapatiu, 
son ol the Twweding, leignvd 15 years and wft 
three eoos.Phraates, Mitlindates, and Artab^ 

DOS.— V xPhrafitesI ,eDbdnedthaMartli,und, 

thoDgh he hod many sons left the kingdom to 
his brotlicr MiUindatea— TI -UithndatKl 
son of Arsaces IV , greatly enlarged the Par 
thian empire by his conquests He defeated 
DeiDetniuI«icator, king of Syna, and took him 
prisoner ID 188 ilithridatest’eatedDcmetnus 

with respect and gave him his daughter Bho- 
dogone in luamage JJithndates died dunag 
the captivity ofDcmetnus, between 1S8 and ISO 
(Just, ill 6, Strab pp 616, 521 ; Appian, oyr 
C7)— VII =Phraate# II , son of the preceding, 
carried on war agamst Aiitiochns VII Sidetes, 
whom Pbraates defeated and elewmbattle, b c 
123 Pbraates himself was shortly after killed 
in battle by the Scytlnans, who had been 
invited by Antiochus to assist bnn against 
Phroates but who did not amve till after the 
fall of the former (Just nxviii 10, *lu 1) 
— VJU =ATtabantts XI , youngest brother of 
Arasces VI , and youngest son of Arsaces IV, 
feU in battle against the Thogani or ToclW 
apparently afterashort reign— IX.=Mitnn 
datei XL, son of the preceding, prosecuted 
maDy wars with success, and added many 
nations to tlie Parthian empire, wlience he 
obtained the surname of Great. It wan in his 
reign that the Romans first hadanyofiicialcom 
mnnicalion with Parthu. hlithndates sent an 
ambassador to SuUa, a ho had come into Asia 
no: 92, and teqnesW alliance with the P.otnanB 
(JnEt.xlii.2 4.Plat..«?»fZ s>— Tr ^ (Wiiin ptreii) 
hotbmgis known of the snccesstor of Arsaces 
XX. Even hiv name is uncertain^— Xi 
truce* reigned seven vears, and died about P-C 
7(b— XIL = Phraates III , son of the preceding 
Ho lived at the time of the war between the 
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Eomnns nnd JlitliriiJntes of Pontas, by botli of as hostages }iis four sons, wifli tlieir wives and 
wlioin lie WAS courted. He contracted an cliildren.'who were earned to Rome. In c 
nllmnco with tlie Puannuis, but betook no part Phraates was poi-oned by liis wifeTbennusa 
in the war. At a later period misunderstand- and her .son Pi.raat.aces (Jos. Ant. xviii 2 1) — 
itigs arose between Pompey and Pbraates, but XVI. = Phraataces, reigned only a short time as 

Poraficy tbougbt it more pmdent to avoid a he was exi>elled bv bis subjects on account of 
war with tbe Partbians, although Pbraates liad his crimes. The Parthian noljles then elected 
invaded Armenia, and Tigranes, the 
Armenian king, implored Pompey’s 
assistance. Pbraates was murdered 
60011 aftenvards by bis two sons, 

3Iitbridate.s and Orodos (Dio Cass, 
xxxvi. 28, 84, xxxvii. C, xxxix. 56 ; 

Appian, Syr. 104; Pint. Pomp. 38-83). 

— Xni. = Hithndates III., son of 
tbe preceding, succeeded his father 
during the Annenian war. On his 
return from Armenia, IMitliridates was 
c.vjielled from the throne, on account 
of hi.s crnelti', ind was succeeded by 
lu6 brother Orodes. Jlitbridntes after- 
wards made war upon liis brother, but 
was taken prisoner and jmt to death 
(Dio C^s.x-vinx^56; Appian, Pz/r. 51 ; Jos. P. P. asking Orodes, who was of the family of the 
•■S)' — XIV. = Orodes I., brother of the preceding, I Arsacidae. — XVII, = 0r6des II., also'reigned 
w.is the Parthian lung whose general Surenas ^ only a short time, as ho was killed by the Par- 
defeated CrasBUs and the Romans, ii.c. 68. ! thians on account of his cruelty. Upon lihs 
[CiiAPSUS.j .Alter the death of Crassus, Orodes 1 death tbe Partbians applizid to the Romans for 
gave tbe command of tlie army to his son 1 Vonone.s, one of the sons of Phraates IV., who 
Pacorus, who entered Syria in 51 with a small was accordingly granted to them (Tac. Ann. ii. 
force, but was driven back by Cassius. In 60 1-4). — XVIII.=VononesI., sonofPliraatesIV., 
Pacorus again crossed the Euphrates with a was also di.slilced by his subjects, who therefore 
much larger army, and advanced ns far as invited Artabanus, king of Media, to take 
-Antioch, but was defeated near Antigonea by iiossession of tbe kingdom. Artabanus drove 
Cassius. The Parthians now remained qnict A'^onones out of Parthia, who resided first in 
for some years. In 40 they crossed the Eu- Armenia, ne.vt in Syria, and subsequently in 
pliratcs again, under the command of Pacorus Cilicia. He was put'to death in a.d. 19, accord- 
and Labionus, the son of T. Dibienus. They ing to some accounts by order of Tiberius on 
overran Syria and part of Asia Minor, but were account of bis great wealth (Tac. Ann. ii. 1—1, 
defeated in 89 by Ventidius Bassus, one of 56,68; Snet. Tib. 49). — XIX. = Artabanus III., 
Antony’s legates ; Labienns was slain in the obtained the Parthian kingdom soon after the 
flight, and the Parthians retired to their own expulsion of Vonone.s, about .v.n. 16. Artabanus 
dominions. In 38, Pacorus again invaded placed Arsaces, one of bis son.5, over Armenia, 
Syria, but was completely defeated and fell in and assumed a hostile attitude towards the 
the battle. Tills defeat was a severe blow to Romans. Hi.s subjects, whom be oppressed, 
tbe aged king Orodes, who shortly afterwards despatched an embassy to Tilierius to beg liim 
surrendered the crown to his son, Pliraates, to send to Partliia Phraates, one of the sons of 
during his lifetime (Dio Cass. xl. 28, xlviii. ] Phraates IV. Tiberius willingly complied with 
24-41, xlix. 19, 23 ; Just. xlii. 4 ; -Appian, P. C. V. ' the request ; hut Phraates upon arriving in 
65; Pint. Ant. 33; Cic.Att.'f. 18, Fam.xr. 1). I Syria was carried off by a disease, a.d. 35. As 
— XV. = Phraates IV., commenced his reign by ' soon as Tiberius heard of his death, he set up 
murdering his father, his 30 brothers, and his Tiridates, another of the Arsacidae, as a claim- 
own son, who was grown np, that there might j ant to the Parthian throne ; Artabanus was 
be none of the royal family whom the Parthians ■ obliged to leave his Iringdom, and to fly for 
could place upon' the throne in Iris stead. In refuge to the Hyreanians and Carmanians. 
consequence of his cmelty many of the Par- Hereupon A^tellius, the governor of Syria, 
thian nobles fled to -Antony (37), who invaded crossed the Euphrates, and placed Tiridates on 
Parthia in 36, but was obliged to retreat after the throne. Artabanus was, liowever, recalled 
losing a great part of his army (Dio Cass. xlix. next year (36) by his fickle subjects. He was 
23-31 ; Plut. Ant. 37-51; Strab. p.523). A few once more expelled by his subjects, and once 
years afterwards tbe cruelties of Pbraates pro- more restored (Tac. Ann. ii. 58, vi. 31-37, 41-44 ; 
duct'd a rebellion against him; be was driven Dio Cass. Iriii. 26, lxi.x. 27 ; Jos. Ant. xviii. 5). 
out of tbe country, and Tiridates proclaimed He died soon after bis last restoration, leaving 
kino- in bis stead. "Phraates, however, was soon two sons, Bardanes and Gotarzes. — XX. = 
restored by the Scythians, and Tiridates fled to Gotarzes, succeeded bis _ father, Artabanus 
Augustus, carrying vritb him tbe youngest son III., hut was defeated by bis brother Bardanes 
of Pbi-aates (Hor.'od. ii. 2, 17, cf. i. 26, 5, iii. 8, and retired into Hyrcania. — XXI.=Bardanes, 
19). -Auonstus restored bis son to Pbraates, on brother of tbe preceding, was put to death by 
condition of his surrendering tbe Roman stan bis subjects in 47, whereupon Gotarzes again 
dards and prisoners taken in the war with obtained the crown. But as he ruled nith 
Crassus and Antony (Dio Cass. 11. 18, liii. S3, cruelty, the Parthians secretly begged the 
liv. 8; Jnst. xlii. 5; Snel. Any. 21; Hor. Od. emperor Claudius to pnd them from Rome 
iv. 15,' 6, Bvist. i. 18). Tliey were given up in Meherdates, grandson of Phraates IV. Clau- 
20 ; their restoration caused universal joy at dius complied with their request, pd com- 
Rome, and was celebrated not only by the manded the governor of Syria to assist Meher- 
poets, but by festivals and commemorative dates, but tbe latter was defeated in battle, 
monuments. "Phraates also sent to Augustus and taken prisoner by Gotarzes. (Tac. -4n;!. xi. 
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S-IO *u. 10-14 The account ranee m Job. [ the JParthiana jn three great battles in the Iasi 
Ant' ix. f ) TTTT — Vonoaet II , eacceeded^ of which Artabami* wa« taken pnsoner and 


fciDnl, as 216 (Dio Cass. Ixirui 1-27, Ixxs. 
S, Hcrodian, ir 9-15, Capitol Ifjcnn, 8, 13, 
Sjnceil. p- 677) Thus ended the Parthian 
empire of the Anactdae, after it bad existed 
476 years. The Parthians were now obliged 


Gitarzes aboot 60 Eis reign was short— 

•yTT TT.=Ynloglies 1 . son ofVonones IL oi 
Artabanua 777- Soon after his accession, tojs 
conquered Annenia, which he gave to Jus j i 
brother Tindates. In 55 he gare up Armenia < 
to the Eomans, but la 68 he again placed hia to anbmit to Artaxenes, the fonnder of the 
brother oxer Armenia and declared war agamat dynaatyoftbe SasiiMDiZ, which contmoedtJ 
the Bomans. This war terminated in faxonr of reign till x® Cal, 

the Romans the Parthiana were repeatedly) Artaela {‘Apraxia En SE of Teheran), 
defeated by Domitins Corbnlo, and Tindalea’ a great city of Media, 8 of the Caspue Portae, 
was diiren ont of Armenia. At length, in 62 originally named P,bagae ( Payal) , rebuilt by 
peace was eoncladed between VologesesanS the Seleneua 'iicator, and called Euiopna(Evp«T^i), 
t, ...a,..— *v..4 ■— j again destroyed m the Parthian wars and re- 

I btult by Atsaces, who named it after himself 


tlomans on condition that 'Nero would 
lender himenia to Tindates prowled the 
latter would come to Borne and receire it as a 
gift fro m the Eoman emperor Tindates came 
to Borne in 63, where be was receir^ with 
extraordinary splenlonr, and obtained from 
Jiero the Armenian crown. Yologesca after 
wa^ mamtained friendly relations with Ves- 

B aian, and seems to hare hxed tili the reign ot 
omitian (Tae. Ann- xm 6-9 xiv 23 xr 1-16 
2.r-3I Dm Cass. Ixu. 19-23 Ixiii. 1-7, Itn. abbrer 'Aptuic 
11) — YYT Y =Paeoru], snccecded hia father strong fortress 


(Stnb pp S14, S2i) 

Axtaeldae, the name of a dynasty of Par 
thian kings [Ar.sacES ] It was also the name 
of a dynasty of Armenian kings, who reigned in 
Aimema from B c liStoaJi 438 Thisdyna-dy 
was fonsded by AiiTaxxaii L, who was related 
to the Parthia-n Aisacidae. 

AnamSi&ta <^Ap«aui«ara, also wrongly 
a SAerruiaf), a town and 
Armen a Major, between the 


Vologeses L and was a contemporary of Enphrates and the sonrces of the Tigris 
DomiUan and Trajan (Mart, ix 39, Phn. £o ' (be most frequented pass of the Taurus (Ta& 
X 16) —XXV Choaroei orOirdes succeeded Ann. sr 10, Phn n. 26) 
bis brother Pacorus during the reign of Trajao Aitanlas -lui, or -ui ("Apirarlii de), the 
Bis conquest of Armeiua occasioned theinrs' name of two rivers of Great Armenia-— L 
siouot Parthia by Tnjaa,wbo stripped it of liluradj, the 8 am of the Euphrstes. ’'Aa- 
many of Its pronnces and made theTaithians sfEWU.}— 2. (ArtlanT), a small stream n>i^ 
for a tune subject to Borne [T&uxvis ] Upon near (be aoarces of the Tigris, sud flowing w 
the death of Trajan in xs 117, the ParUuans i uto the Euphrates nmr Melitene 
expelled Farthamasnates, whom Traiao had | Arti&ana, or •eas* (Ap^rapfa Ariav, 
placed upon the throne aad recalled their j Bn.), a town in Meoretanja Cpsanecsis, 8 


former long, Chosroes. Hadnan rehBqmshed 
the conquests of Tnjan, and made t^ Eo 

K * rates, as before, the eastern boundary of the ' 
man empire Chosroes died duruig the I 
reign of Hadrun (Dio Casx Imii 17-33) — 
31XYX.»Telageses IL, succeeded hie father 
Chosmes, aod reigned from about 122 to lib 
(DioCxsxlxix ISj—'XXTlL— Vologeses in, 
began to reign in 149 Be invaded Syria in 
1C2, but the generals of the emperor Tews 
drore him back into huosrndomirijoas, invaded 
Mesimtainia and Assyria, and took Selencta 
and Ctesiphon, and loli^ses was obhged to 
purchase peace by ceding Mesopotamia to the 
Bomanx Prom this tune to the downfall of 
th- Parthian empire there is great oonfiuioD ui 
the list of kings (Dio Casx Iw. 2, Itti. 3, 
CapitoL if Ani PAit 6 9 Ver 6 7., 

probably ascend^ the throne in the reign of I 
Commodux Hia dominions were inraded by ' 
Septimius Sererus, who took Ctesiphon in 199 
On the desthof I ologeses IV.,at thebegumingi 
of the reign of Caracalla, Parthia was torn 
asunder by contests for the crown between the 
eons of Vologeses (Dio Casx Ixxv 9 Ixxm. 12 
Herodian, lu. 1-10, Script. Aog Seter le If) 
— XX1X.= Yolageies Y., bou ot lotogesesIV 
was attacked by Caracalla in 215 and ebool 
the same time was dethroned br his brother 
Artabanns (Dio Casx Ixmi. 19) — XXX = Arta- 
binns IV., the Ust king of Parthix The 
commenced by Caracalla against Volog»se* 
continned against Aiiabanus, but ^IscrmiiB, 
the successor of Caracalla, conclnded opm 
^ th the Parthiaox lA this war ^GtaMnns 
liad l«t the best of hia troops, and the Persians 
^1^ the opportunity of recovering their Ion.' 
lost indepcDdenee They were led by Arta 


iulIm (Bom.) from the sea a Boman colony 
(Plin.8 19) 

Arteoi fAszABExz ] 

Artel, Btrtei, or O&rtet rApenr. hr^eijr, 
-I'Odpnr), youngest too of fang Artaxenri 
IIL Ochus, was nusod to the Persian throne 
by the eunuch Bagoas after he had poinoned 
Artaxenes, sc. 83 J, but ha was murdered by 
Bagoes in the Srd year of bis reign, when he 
att-mpted to free bimoelf from the bondage in 
which be was kept. After the death of Anes, 
Bagoas made Danus HI king (D.od- xril- 5, 
Strsb p.786, Arnan,^!! 11 14) 

Anla [Ana), a nver m Istna, forming the 
boundary between Upper Italy and lUyncnni, 
with a town ot the eame name upon it 

Arsla SUra, a wood in Etrnna celebrated for 
the battle between the Taroiims and the Bomans 
•?Liv II, 7) 

Ariin5fl CAeoir^] L ^ythologtcaJ L 
Daughter of Phegens, and wife of Alcmaeon. 
At she disapprove of the murder of Alcmaeon, 
the tons of pbegena pot her into a chest and 
earned her to Agapenor at Tegea, wWe they 
accu-sed her of having killed Alcmaeon- [ALC- 
*aeow, AoasoB.}— X frursa of Orestes, saved 
the latter from the hands of Clytemnestra, and 
earned hun to Btrophms, lather of Pylades 
U*ind. Pyth ii 18) Some accotuits call her 
I^odamla.— 3 Daughter of Leucippus and 
Fhilodjce, became bv Apollo mother of Enops 
and Axscixsmrx—n. Sttloneal. 1 Mother 
Ptolemy L, was a concubine of Philip, father 
« Alexander Oie Great, and married I^gos. 
while sbe was pregnant with Ptolemy— 2. 
Daughter of Ptolemy L and Berenice married 
Lysimachas, king of Thrace, »n B C. 300 recciv 
mg the cities of Heracles and Diuui *■'* 





ABSIKOE 

Her htiU-brother, Ptolemy Ccraunn';, got pos- 
Bessioii of this tomii tlmongh promise of mnr- 
riage, but drove out Arsinoo, end slew her 
two children. Aftenvurdb, in 279, she mjirried 
her omi brollier, Ptolemy II. Philndelplius. 
Tliougli Arsinoe boro Ptolemy no children, she 
was exceedingly beloved by him; ho gave licr 
name to sevenil cities, called a district (yoftSi) 
of Egypt ArsinoTtes after her, and honoured 
her memory in various ways (Just. xxiv. 2; 
Plut. Ucrncfr. 31; Paus. i. Theocr. xv. 128; 



Artlnoe, daughter of Ptolemr I., and wife of Ptolemy II. 
Jiec., double cornucopia {Diet, .^ut. b.t. lUtj/Umh 


Athcn. j). 497; Diet. Ant s. v. Hhi/ion.) — 3. 
Daughter of Lysimachus, married Ptolemy IL 
Philadelphus soon after his accession, n.c. 2S5. 
In consequence of her plotting against her 
namesake [No. 2], when Ptolemy fell in lore 
irith lier, she was banished to Coptos in Upper 
Eg 5 *pt. She had by Ptolemy tureo children, 
Ptolemy HI. Evergetes, Lysimachus, and Bere- 
nice (Polyb. xy. 25 ; Pans. Lc.), It is probable 
that she is the Arsinoe who aften\'ards married 
Magas, king of Gyrene (Just, xxru 3). — 4. Also 
called Euri/dice and Cleopatra^ daughter of 
Ptolemy III. Evergetes, wife of her brother 
Ptolemy IV. Philopator, and mother of Ptolemy 
V. Epiphanes. She was killed by Pliilammon 
by order of her husband (Polyb. v. 83, xv. 25- 
83 ). — 5. Daughter of Ptolemy XL Auletes, 
escaped from Caesar, when he was besieging 
Alexandria in n.c. 47, and was recognised as 
queen by the Alexandrians. After the capture 
of Alexandria she was carried to Borne by 
Caesar, and led in triumph by him in 40. She 
was afterwards dismissed by Caesar, and re- 
turned to Ale.xandria; but her sister Cleopatra 
persuaded Antony to have her put to death, in 
41 (Dio Cass. xlii. 39; Caes. B. C. iii. 112; B. 
Alex. 4, 88 ; Appian, B. C. v. 9). 

Arsinoe (*Ap(Tiv^ : ApertyoeOs, or -or,rijs)j the 
name of several cities of the times of the Dia- 
dochi, each called after one or other of the 
persons in the preceding article.— -1. In Aetolia. 
[Covop.\.] — 2. On the N. coast of Cyprus, on 
the site of the older city of Marium (Mopiov), 
which Ptolemy I. had destroyed (Strab. p. 683.)— 
3. A port on the 'W. coast of Cyprus (Strab. ib.) 
—4. {Famagosfa), on the SB. coast of Cyprus, 
between Salamis and Leucolla (Strab.p. 682.)— 5. 
In Cilicia, E. of Anemurium (Strab. p. 070.) — 6. 
(Ajeroiid or Siiez)^ in the Nomos Heroopolites 
or W. branch of the Bed Sea {Qiilf of Suez). 
It was afterwards called Cleopatris.— 7. (Merfi- 
nei’CtFaiountf Bu.), the chief city of the 
Nomos Arsinoltes in the Heptanomis or Middle 
Egypt [Aegyptus]; formerly called Crocodl- 
lopolis {KpoKobeiXuiy TrcJXts), and the ^ district 
Nomos Crocodilopolites, from its being the 
chief seat of the Egyptian worship of the cro- 
codile. Tliis nomos also contained the Lake 
Moeris and the labyrinth (Strab. p.809 ; Hdt. ii. 
48 ; Plin. v. 61). — 8. In Cyrenaica, also called 
TAUCHnm.v. — 9. On the coast of the Troglodytae 
on the western coast of the Bed Sea (Strab.p. 
769). Its probable position is a little below the 
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parallel of Thebes. — Some other cities called 
Arsinoe are better kno^\'n b}' other names, 
hucli as EphesL's in Ionia and P.\takv in 
Lycia. 

Arsissaor Arsesc {'Aperia'a'a: Ar^i57i),part of 
the lake Thospitis, in the S.of Armenia Major. 
[TnospxTis.] 

Artabanus (^Aprdpayaif. 1. Son of Hj'stapes 
and brother of Darius, whom he tried to dis- 
suade from the Scythian expedition, also men- 
tioned in the reign of his nephew Xerxes, as a 
wise and frank counsellor (Hdt. iv. 83, vii. 
10, 46-53).— 2. A Hyrcanjan, commander of 
the body-guard of Xerxes, assassinated this 
king in n.c. 465, with the view of setting him- 
self upon the throne of Persia, but was shortly 
aftenvards killed by Artaxerxes (Diod. xi. 69; 
Just. iii. 1). — 3. I. II. HI. IV., kings of Par- 
tbia. [Misxciis, in. VIIL XIX. XXX.] 

ArtaDazuB (’AprajSafoy)' 1- A Mede, acts a. 
prominent part in Xenophon's accountof Cjtus 
the Elder (Xeii. Cyrop. i. 4, A'c.). — 2. A dis- 
tinguished Persian, a son of Phamaces, com- 
manded the Parthians and Choasmians, in the 
ex|)edition of Xerxe.s into Greece, n.c. 480 
(Hdt. vii. 60). He serv'ed under Mardonius 
in 479, and after the defeat of the Persians at 
Plataea, he fled with 40,000 men, and reached 
Asia in safety. Aftcru-ards an intermediary 
between Xerxes and Pausanias (Hdt. ix. 41, 
89; Diod. xi. 33-44 ; Time. i. 129).-^. A general 
of Artaxerxes I., fought against Inarus in 
Eg}*pt, n.c. 402. — 4. A Persian general, fought 
under Artaxerxes H. against Datames, satrap 
of Cappadocia, b.c. 862. Under Artaxerxes HL, 
Artabazus, wlio was then satrap of VT. Asia, 
revolted in b.c. 850, but was defeated and obliged, 
to lake refuge with PJiilip of Macedonia. He 
was afterwards i>ardoned by Artaxerxes, and 
returned to Persia; and he was one of the most 
faithful adherents of Darius HL Codomannus, 
who raised him to high honours. On the death, 
of Darius (380) Artabazus received from Alex- 
ander the satrapy of Bactria. One of his- 
daughters, Barsine, became by Alexander the 
mother of Heracles ; a second, Artocama, mar- 
ried Ptolemy son of Lagus ; and a third, Arionis, 
married Eumenes. (Diod. xvi. 22; Airian, iii. 
21 ; Strab. p. 578.) 

Artabri, afterwards Arotrebae, a Celtic 
people in the NW. of Spain, near the Promon- 
tory Nerium or CelCfcum, also called Artahrum 
after them (C. Finisterre). (Strab. pp. 137, 147.) 

Artace {Aptokt} : AriaJri)^ a seaport town of 
the peninsula of CyzicuB,in the Propontis : also 
a mountain in the same peninsula. (Strab. 
pp. 576, 582.) 

Artachaees {Apraxc^^vs), a distinguished 
Persian in the army of Xerxes, died wliile 
Xerxes was at Athos. The mound which the 
king raised over him is still in existence. 
(Hdt. jih^22, 117.) 

Artacoana (Apra/ftfava, or -Kayya: SeJeh- 
van?) the ancient capital of Abia, not far from 
the site of the later capital, Alexandria. 

Artaei (AproToi), was, according to Hero- 
dotus (vi. 61), the old native name of the Per- 
sians. It signifies nohley and appears, in the 
form Apra, as the first part of a large number 
of Persian proper names. 

Artanes (Aprai^y). 1. A river in Tlirace, 
falling into the lBter.-: 72 . A river in Bithynia. 

Artaphernes (Aproitcpjqjy). 1. Son of Hys- 
taspes and brother of »Darins. He was satrap 
of Sardis at the time of the Ionian revolt, b.c. 
500. See Abistagoras. — 2. - Son of the former, 
commanded, along with Datis, the Persian. 
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army of Danus, wluch w&a defeated at tfieiarmy which he sent, under ArUbazns and 

’ •’ -- *-* — ' — Slegalryms, waa more snceessfal. Inamswas 

defeat*^ lO or 4a5i Lat Amyrtaeus, another 
chief of the insurgentB, inaatamed himseU m 
tto marshes of Lower Enpt At a later period 
(119) the Athenians under Cimon sent assist- 
ance to Amyrtaeus , sndeien after the death 
of CuaoQ the Athenians gained two rictones 
over the Persians, one by land and the other by 
Bea, in the neighbourhood of Salajmsin Cyprna 
After this defeat Artaxenes is said to bare 
concluded peace with the Greeks on terms very 
adi antageons to the latter Artaienes was 
bucceed^ by lus son Xerxes II — 2. Somained 
Mneiaoil, from his good memory, succeeded 
his father, Panns IL, and reigned b c 105-329 
Cyrus, the younger brother of Artaierxes, who 
was satrap of tV Asia, revolted against his 
brother, and, supported by Greek mercenarieB, 
uiraded Up^r Asia In the neighboorhood cl 
Conaxa, near Babylon, a battle was fought 
between the armies of the two brothers, m 
which Cyrus fell, B c 101 (Xen- inab i. 8*10 
CrRts ) Iissapherijes was appointed satrap of 
W Asia in the place of Cyrus, and was actively 
engaged lu wars with the Greeks (iHntBRO', 
w , i)Eiiciixn>*s , Aoebil-iib] Notwithstanding 

mph lie remained these perpetual conflicts with the Greeks, pe 
CUopMT* had luo» 1 Persian empire maiotsmed itself be the As- 
— .-a onion among the Greeks themselves, which 

fomented and kept up by Persian roon^ The 
peaceof AnUlcidas »sc 888 gars the Fersvms 
ereu greater power and uifloesce theu (hey bad 
possess^ before [A>tai.ci]>as 1 Bottheem 
pire was suflcnsg from intemaJ distnibanees, 
and Artaxeixes to carry on frequent weri 
with tributary pnuces and satrapy who sn 
dearonred to make ibemsehes independeat 
Thus h« mamtamed a long struggle sgamn 
Eragoras of Cyprus, from Sso to 3Tb , he else 
had to carry on war against the Cardusuns, « 
the shores of tbe Caspian Sea, and ^ 
attempts to tecorer Egypt were unsuceessfm 
Towaras the end of his reign he pat to death 
bis eldest son Canus, who had formed a plot 
to assassinate him. His last days were etyl 
further embittered by the unnatural conduct 
of his son Ochus, who caused the destructi^ 
of two of hiB brothers, lu order to secure me 
succession for himself (Plat Artaz , Diod- 
XT 9,99-93, Just X 8) Artaxenes was sue 
ceedej by Ochus, who stscended the throne 
under the name of Artaxenes III/— 3 Also 
called Ochui, reigned B c 839-338 In order 
to secure bia throne, he began his reign with * 
merriless extupation of the members of Ins 
fam Jy Be himself was a cowardly and reck 
less despot, and the great adrantagea which 
the Persian arms gamed during Ins 
were owing only to his Greek generals ana 
mercenaries. These adiantages consisted m 
the conquest of the revolteil satrap Artabaro« 
{ABTABirra, No 4], and in the reduction of 
Phoenicia, of several revolted towns m Cypro*, 
and of Egypt, 850 Tbe reins of government 
were entirely jn tbe hands of the eunuch 
Bagoas, and of Mentor the Rhodim At 1^ 

be was poisoned by Bagoas, and was succeeded 
by hia joungeiit son, Aases (Diod xn 40-53, 
xvu. S J— 4. The founder of the dynasty of (he 
Sa88a^XDAy 

Altul&s rApratfot) or ArtaxC* ( A/wilfli’', 
the name of kings of Armema.— 1 The/oonder 
of the Aijnemsn kingdom was one of the 
generals of Antiochua the Great bnt revolted 
from him about B c 183, and became an inde- 
pendent sovereifn. Hannibal took refuge at 


battle of Marathon, B c 400 Artaphemeacom 
manded the Lydians and Mysians in the in 
vasion of Greece by Xerxes in 460 (Bdt. vi 
94 116 , Aesch. Perl 21 ) — 3 An ambassador 
from Artaxenes to S]>aTtaB c 425, intercepted ' 
by tbe Atheniins (Thuc iv 50) j 

Artaunum {Sallur^ near Hamburg ?), a I 
Roman fortress m Germany on M Taimns, ' 
built by Drusus and restored by Germanicns | 
(Dio Cass liv 83, Tac Ann. i 66) Others; 
take it to be the modern tVurtzhnrg 
Artavasdes or Artabazei ('Apro^iCili) 

1 King of the Greater Armenia succeeded hiS 
father Tigtanes In the expedition of Crassua 
against the Parthians, b e 64, Artavasdes wee 
on ally of the Homans , but after tbe defeat of 
the latter, he concluded a peac« w>th the Par 
thian king (Pint CrcM* 10-33) InSChejmned 
\ntony m his campaign against the Parthians 
and persnaded him to invade Medio, becanso 
he was at enmity with hia namesake Artavasdes, 
lung of Media, but he treacherously deserted 
Antony m the middle of the camfiatgii Antony 
accordingly mraded Armenia m Si coiitnred 
to entice Xrtavlsdes into his camp, where he 
was immediately seized earned bun to Alex 
andna, and led him in triumph 

in eaptmty till 80 when CUo, 

killed after the battle of Actium and sent lus 
head to his old enemy Artavawles of Media, in 
hopes of obtaining assistance from tbe latter 
(Bio Cass. zLz 33-40 Veil Pat ii. 83 Tac 
Ann U.3, Plut Ant 87-30) This krtaiasdes 
was well acouamted with Greek Lterature, and 
wtota ttageuiee, speeches and bistoncal works 
^lut Crati 83).—^ King of Armenia, pro- 
bably a madson of Ko 1, was placed upon the 
throne by Aogustns, but was oepoeed by tbe 
Armenians (Tm Ann. u 8, 4 )— 9 Rmg of, 
Media Atrot>atene,and an enemy ot ArtavaMes 
L, king of Armenia Antony invaded bis 
country m 86, at the instintiou of the Armenian 
king, but he Baa obliged to retire with great 
loss ArUraades afterwards concluded a peace 
with Antony, and gave his daughter lotape in 
xuaiTiage to Alexander, tlie son of Antony 

ith the Boman help he was sueeesstol , but 
when Antony recalled Ins troops, he was de- 
feated by Artaxias After Actium Octaviauus 
restored to him his daughter lotape (Dio 
Cass xlix 25-41, h IS, Pint Anf 88,52) 

AlUxataor -se(Ti’Afwi|aTa,or {lora 
above AalsAiiuri), the later capital of Great 
Armenia, built by Abtaxus, under the advice 
of Hannibal, on a pemnsalo, eurroanded by 
the nver Aroxes After being burnt by tbe ' 
Romans nnder Corbnlo (aj) 58), it was restored 
by Tindates, and calW Neroniana It was 
still standing in the foartb century (Strab 
p. 538, Dio Cass Ixui. 7, Tac Ann n ^ xu 
50, xm. 39 ) 

Artazerzes or Artazerzes CAproff^jm or 
■A(>T0|<pfiij), the name of four Persian kings 
1 Suiuauied Longim&uus, from the citciqd 
stance of his right hand being longer than his 
left, reigned B c 46>-423 He ascended the 
throne after Ins father, Xerxes I., had been 
murdered by Artabanns, and after he himself 
had put to death his brother Danus on the 
instigation of Artabanns His reign wag 
tMbed by several dangerous uisuneciums oi 
tbe satraps. The Egvptians also revolted in 
4M, under Inams. who was sapported by the 
Athenians. The first army which Artaierxes 
sent under his brother Achaemenes was de- 
issted and Achaemenes slam. The eecond 
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■the court of Artaxia=, aiul lie superintendcil 
the buildinf: of Ajitawta, the kijuIaI of Ar- 
menia. Artaxiaa u.i- tomuierod and t.rlren > 
prisoner hv Antiochus IV. Epiplmm s, about j 
1C3. (Strab. pp. 52!j-3!J-2 ; Pint. LiicuU. 31; Ap- , 
pian, Syr. 45, GO; Poiyb. xxvi. G.)— 2. Son of' 
Artavn'sde-, was made king by the Armenians , 
■n-hen iiis father was taken priKiner by -Antony J 
in 84. In 20 Augu'-tue, nt the reque-t of the , 
Armenians, sent Tiberius into Armenia, in order . 
to depose Artaxias and place Tignines on the 
throne, but Art-ixias was put to death before 
Tiberius reached the country. Tilienus, how- 
ever, took the credit to himself of a succes-ful 
expeilition: whence Horace IZf/urf. i. 12, 20i 
savs, Claucti virtutc Kcroius Armeiutia ceruUt 
(Dio Cass. xlix. 82-14, liv 2; Tac. Ann. n. 3 ; 
Suet. Tib. 9.)— 3. Son of Polemon, king of 
Pontus. was proclaimed king of .Irmtiiia by 
Germanicus, in .i.n. 16. He died about 35. Hi-, 
original name was Zenon, but .\rtaxias had 
become a general title of Armenian Inngo (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 5G, vi. 31.) 

Artaj-Ctes ('ApravK-nn), Persian governor of 
Sestus on the Ilellcspont, nhen the town uas 
taken by the Greek's in n.c. 178, met with an 
ignominious death on account of the sacrilegious 
acts which he had committed against the tomb 
of the hero Protesilaus. (Hdt. ni. S3, 78, ix. . 
lie, 118-120 ; Pans. i. 4, 3.) . 

Artemidoms {'Apri/iibxpos). 1- Sumamed 
Aristophanias, from his being a disciple oi | 
the celebrated gratnmarian -Anstoplianes, was , 
idraself a grammarian, and the author of several 
works now lost. — 2. Of Cxudtis, a fnend of 
Julius Caesar, was a rhetorician, and taught , 
the Greek language at Home (Strab. p. GaC; 
Pint. Caes. C3).— 3. Daldianus, a native of 
Ephesus, but called Daldianus, from Daldis in 
Evdia, his mother’s birthplace, to chstmgu^h | 
hun from the geograplicr .krtemidorus. He 
lived nt Home in the reigns of Antoninus Hius 
and M. Aurelius (-1.P. 18S-160), and uTote a 
work on the interpretation of dreams ( Owipo- 
KpiTiKd), in 5 hooks, which is 
object of the work is to prove that tlie fature is 
revealed to man in dreams, and to clear the 
Fcience of interpreting them from the a 
with wliich the fashion of tlie time had sur- 
rounded it. Tlie stvle is simple and good, and 
the book is valuable as giving an account of 
myth and ritual and of contemporary E ' 
-Edith, IS. By Beiff Lips. 180 a; ^^ Herche^ 
Lips. 18G4.-4. Of Ephesus, a Greek ge^ 
grapher, lived about B.c.lOO. Hema 
round the coasts of the S’ “ an 

Bed Sea, and apparently even m the S_ocean. 
He also v'isited Ibena and Ga^. ^ ^ ..+:,--f;nns 
which he gave the results of after- 

consisted of 11 book^ of whi A - a 

-wards made an abridgment The 

work is lost; but we jwssess 

cianus’ abridgment, '"'h'eh con P 

of the Pontus /‘'Zfnts are priSlia 

and Papblagonia. These fpgme * 
in Hudion’s Geo.yrap/ii 

son-in-law of the Stoic Husonius Eafns luroseu 

a friend of Pliny the 
philot^ophers expelled from Bom 
jlJ>. 93 (Plin. iJi?. ih. H)- . x „g 

Artemis ('Apremr), ‘i® 2en3 and Leto, 
literature, was the daugMer {^ymn. 

^^vm sister of Apollo, torn . . gg Delos or 

ad Avail. 13), which IS taken to , 

the small island ot BJi^eneia, 

Hence for most Greeks Del^-s tne h p 
but local traditions make this claim 
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places named Ortygia, Cripeciaih at Syracuse 
and Ephe-us. [See Oktygiv.] Alrej<ly in Ho- 
meric tunes Artemis is a kind of female Apollo: 
Uint is, she as a female dirinity rtprc'tnt^dthe 
same idea that Ax>olio did as a male divinity. 
Ai>ollo represented the beauty of jouths, Ar- 
temis of maidens (Od. n. 107, xx. 71) ; as Apollo 
was sung in the paean, so we ha\e ’^Apre/.us 
vixviai (Pans. viii. o). As sister of Ai>ollo, .Vrtemis 
is, like her brotlier, armed v.-ith a b<.»v., quuer, 
and arrows, and s^nds plagues and death 
among men and animals. Sudden duitli-, but 
more csjH-Cially those of women, are de'-enbed 
as the effect of her arrows. (J/.sxi 483 » These 
de.aths are oftenest painless (i7. \i. 428; Od. xi. 
17*2); but aUo as a punishment ill. xxiv. COO; 
Od. V. 123 ; Xiobe) ; she also heals (II. v. 447; 
Delighting in wild beasts, like the Arcadian 
Artemis [see below[, she was regardf^d a^' the 
Huntrc'" ill- xxi. oil. x\iv. GOO; Hymn, ad 
Dian. 10) Hence the Attic name for the 
month Elaplicbolion ideer-shootnigt. which 
corrc 5 iK)nds to thateKewhere called Ait-mi^-ios. 
Although not a maiden-goclde'^s in primitive 
religions, she has, as tlie daughter of Leto, b^*- 
fort^Homer’s time come to be -o regarded : and 
the epithets 07 ^*.;, rop 0 eVoy, aoy.'t.rj) refer to the 
belief tiicn prevalent, that she was never con- 
quered bv love <cf. Eur. 1301 ; Paa= vii. 

19, 2). She was also, but m po^t-Homcnc 
literature and art (not earlier than the oth 
century b.c.), connected with the moon, as 
Apollo with the sun, taking the pla^ of Selene 
(even sometimes in the story of Endjunionh 
and so called ccAou’iJiopoy (Pans. L 31), ap(pl~ 
^opos (cf. Aesch. Fr. 1C4 ; Soph. 0, i?. 207), 
'Apr€Las 'ZKaTTj and ''Apr. (TcATy^aic (Aesch. 
Snppl C-D-, Eur. Med. 890, Phoen. 170), and 
worebipped in torch-races. [Busms ; Hupp:.] 
It is plain that this worship of Artemis had 
develop^ from a union of various religious 
observances, and it is necessary to examine the 
different local traditions and rites wluch ^ve 
combmed to form the -\rtemis desenbed above. 
From these traditions, especially from those of 
the Arcadian and Brauronian Artemis, it will 
appear that the deity who was in histone timp 
worehipped in Greece as the daughter of Leto 
and sLster of Apollo, and as the virgin goddess, 
was d»veloped in most places from a nature- 
goddess, representing and fostenng the streams 
wliich fertilise the earth, the trees a Inch ^ow 
from it, the wild animals of the wooded lulls 
and their increase ; and hence also Presiding 

over human birth and motherhood. But it is 

probable that we may go a step 

and infer that this ancient worship it-elf sprang 

from something older-a worship of « 
of increase and harvest under the forin of the 

rarionsanimalswhich were each regarded either 

as the tutelar deity of tnbes, or as the spin, of 
the com or of the wood, to whom human sacn- 
fic^ was offered. The deity at first the animal 
itself became in some rites the recifsent. of the 
antaal sacrifice: in others, the pro ectress of 
th^animal itseh; and it is not nnlikdy that 
the choice of different amm.ils in different 
locaUries depended on the anim.al totem of the 
tribe or tamV from which the ritual sprang. 
Eecently a stone figure of a bear has b^n 
fo^d in the Acropolis, vriiicb may possibly 
haTe been an offering to Artemis Branroma.- 
1 nrArcadian Artemis is a nature-deity of 
r streams, and wooded lulls: m this 

S a^SrPan rather than a female 
Awllo (For her connexion -nnth streams see 
Bme. viii. 22, 5; -Veethcsa.) She is called 
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itmoii'a Af/uT7i and vo~attIa (Eur Htpp 
Pans y 14, 4) , she is woiehipped on hills 
(Pans. Ill 20, 7, viil 86, 5) , ehe is also the 
goddess ol vegetahle fertility, of woods and 
trees , even her image is hang on trees (Pans 
ym 13, 2), thns indicating that her worship 
was formerly that of the tree itselt This wiU I 
explain how she was identified with the goddess 
of the ancient ntes at Ancia or ATemi [See 
Diava ] That she was thus at one time re 
garded in many places as a goddess of harvest 
appears in the Aetohan story, where Artenua 
resents not receiving harvest-offennga (H ul 
530 , Meleager) It is easy enough to trace 
her special character as huntress of wild am 
male from this Arcadian idea of her dwelling 
in wooded lulls But from the Arcadian atory 
of CaiXiSTo, who 13 sometimes Artenua herself, 
and yet was changed into a bear, it appears 
that a primitive worship of animals was trans , 
feired to this goddess, who thns became their 
patroness, and in a further development the 
huntress. Animals were saenfic^ to her at 
the testiia) o! Laphna, and figures (d atiimala' 
were carried in processions to do her bonoor 



(Pans vii 18,7, Theocr ii 87, Diet Ant 
Laphna) Tlw more ancient totemistic religion 
leaves traces alto in hex epithet at Tegea, 
KKWfSrir ff>aos Tin. 53 5), signifying that the 
statue of the deity was clothed m the skin of 
the sacnficcd animal [see below], the morei 
recent development m her Aetohan epithet 
il/itpaala, which represents her as taminw the ' 
sacred animals— wolves and deer— whicli are 
kept in the enclosure of her temple (Strah « 
215, Pans.viu 18 givesadifferent tradition V— 
2 Artemis Brauroma, Artemis Orthia £ti 
Artemis Tauncs These ntes m Attica show 
almost more clearly the absorption of an ancient 
savage religion into that of Artemis. The 
dance of girls in iimUtion of bean (aprrtLA 
wearing formerly the hear skm and afterwarda 
the saffron robe instead (Angtoph. I,jr» gigl 
was the remnant in civilised tunes of the local 
rel gion, in which the deity herself was a bear I 

and worshippedwithhomansacnfices fowhicb 
refers the story that they were instituted because 
t.11 ^ maiden to pieces had been i 

Med Tradition therefore connected it with^ 
the worship of Artemis Orthia at LimnaenW ■ 


lAConia, at which the human sacrifices of 
older tunes were replaced by the blood of boys 
Bcomged at the altar (Pans iii 16, 7), «nd also 
With the savage ntes of Artemis Tanropolos in 
the Tannc Chersonese [Ipoioenu] Legend 
clearly represents the ntes m Greece as derived 
from those of the Chersonese, and so there is a 
dispute whether the wooden image at Branron, 
or that at Limnaeum, or that at Laodicea, waa 
the actual (tfai'ai' brought by Iphigenia. This 
does not prove that the ntes actually came 
from the Cnmea, but merely that the Greeks 
found a resemblance between the relics of 
sav^e ntual which they still hod and the 
aavage ntual which existra later m tbeCnmea. 
[See also Dtet Ant s v Drauronta ]— 3. Ar* 
teniu T&UEopoles Although the poets, froui 
the aunilanty of the name, connect Artemis 
Tanropolos with the bloodthirsty goddess of 
Branron and Tonn (I T 1424 8 ; Soph. Aj 
172), there is littla real likeness. The chief 
sites of this religion were Samos and Icana 
(lidt lu 46, Strab p C39, Steph Byz ic); 
the name belongs to her also at Amphipohs 
(Diod xviii 4, I^v xhv 44), and in some towns 
of Asia Minot The goddess was regarded as 
presiding over the herds and teeeivmg bloodless 
offerings, and in coins as nding spun a bulL 
SiimJarly at Pherae, a conntry of horsemen, 
she presided over horses, and called !naa6a 
andet^rra (PinA 0l~ tw 27, Pans vui 14) la 
each case no doubt there bad been the idsntifi* 
cation with the animal, and probably bloody 
sacrifices, but the idea of pToteetrewotanunaU 
only remained —4 Artemis Zilsitbna, a« the 
goddess presiding over childbirth. [Iix: 
TITTU.] Artemis and Eileithyia were regarded 
as distinct deities is earlier poets, hot are con* 
fused in the Tragedians (eg Enr 166] 
and the epithets tChoxoi, Ave/jBroi are 
applied to her There is no mnnd for attaching 
any eueh znesnmg to Homer lU nu 461 
Some have tbongut that this fonctiofi was 
assigned to her as a moon-goddess connected 
with menetmation and with the fertilising dew, 
but it IS much more probable that it was one 
of (he sltnbntes of the natnre goddess who 
favoured increase and presided over the young 
alike of animals and of human beings whence 
•he was called also KoupoTp6^t Ac.— 5 Af» 
tenus of Ephetm showa all the characteristics 
of an Asiatic uature-goddess, whoso worship the 
lonians have found and have brought into their 
own religion. Her statue, of unknown antiquity, 
which was said to have fallen from heaven 
(Siortrit) was an uncouth and essentially un- 
Greek idol with many breasts, which symbolised 
the piuducUve forces of nature, and differed as 
Widely as possible from the Greek ideal of the 
goddess of maiden punty Later tradition of 
course tried to account for her Ephesian wor 
ship as thongh she were the Arteans of Greek 
literature, and Tacitus records a local belief 
that her birthplace, the Ortygia of the legenA 
waa at Ephesus, not at Delos (Ann. lu 61) 
The Oriental character of her temple service, 
however, still remained m the aemee of eannch 
priestscalled^iryifffvCoi (Strab p. 641), combined 
with three grades of pnestesses termed Upai, 
raptipai, and ptWitpai, there were also temple 
slaves pfpgJouAoi) The tumnltnoosprocession 
of her idol, attended with not and bloodshed, la 
described by Chnstian writers (Melaphr Viia 
nmatK 769; Act Sanct 656) The ongmal 
deity of this rehgion, whether connected, »* 

■ think, with Comana or not, presents many 

a of resemblance with the Asiatic proto 
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tyre*; of Apliroditc, regarded not only as tlio 
goddess of fruitfulness, but also as a moon- 
and as a goddess of tho sea, protectress 
of sailors, and Imving lisli among her sacred 
animals (Athen. p. 8G1 ; Plin. ii. 201 ; cf. Callim. 
Diaju 280); and she appears to have been for 
tho more northern jmrts of Mm Winor what 
Ashtorcth and the equivalent deities were more 
to the south. [See AnmoniTK.] The supposed 
connexion of Artemis with the Amarona points 
the same way. The reason for the Greek 
colonists identifying this Oriental deity with 
Artemis may liavc liecn citlicr bccaiise both 
were regarded as goddesscsof the moon, or from 
the Arcadian idea of a deity presiding over 
natural fruitfulness and birth, and caring for 
the young, ns is symbolised by tho animals 
upon the lower port of lier image. It is remark- 
able that Pausanijis mentions a worship of 
Artemis after tho Ephesian fashion at Alca in 



Artemis (Diana) of Ephesas. 

Arcadia, and that Pan is said to have been 
associated with her in the Asiatic temples. 
The Ephesian cult was carried by colonists to 
Marseilles and Spain (Strab. pp. 159, 179). Taci- 
tus [Alin. iii. C2) mentions also the worship of an 
ArteJiiis Persica at Hierocaesareia in Lydia, 
apparently akin to fire-worship ; for, according 
to Pausanias (v. 27, 8), there was a Magian 
priest who used barbaric prayers and invoca- 
tions, causing fire to blaze spontaneously on 
the altar. At Perga there was an oracle and 
temple of Artemis Pergaea, serv'ed by mendi- 
cant priests (Strab. p. 607 ; Cic. Terr. i. 20, 54 ; 
Suid. Phot. 8.V. *Apr. Ilepy.). [For ''Aprcfus 
Icradiypa see Britomabus ; for the Roman deity, 
Diana.] In art the most familiar type is the 
ideal of staid maiden beauty, the dress a short 
chiton ; she is represented as a huntress, with 
how and quiver, holding a stag, as in the statue 
from Hadrian’s Villa (the Versailles Diana), or 
driving a chariot drawn by deer. Another 
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characteristic shows her as a light-goddess or 
moon-goddess, and one of those honoured by 
tlie torch-race. She bears a torch in her left 
hand, but is still distinguished by the quiver, 
though the dress is no longer that of the 
huntress. Her connexion with the moon is 
also repre.sentcd by tlie attribute of a crescent, 
or by her appearance in a higa. As Artemis 
Tauro2X)los she is shomi riding on a bull. The 
types of tho Ephesian Artemis as shown on 
coins and statuettes liave no doubt refined upon 
the original ns regards tlie freedom of the arms 
and the character of the face, but still retain 
the multitude of breasts. 

Artemlsium i^Apr^gltTiov), properly a temple 
of Artemis. 1. A tract of country on the N. 
coast of Euboea, opposite Magnesia, so called 
from the temple of Artemis belonging to the 
town of Hestiaea: off this coast the Greeks 
defeated the fleet of Xerxes, n.c. 480 (Hdt. 
xdi. 185, xiii. 8; Plut. Them, 7 ; Diod. xi. 12).— 
2. A promontory of Caria near the gulf Glaucus, 
BO called from the temi)le of Artemis in its 
neighbourhood (Strab. p. G51):=Pedalium (Plin. 
V. 103).— 3. A mountain ridge between Argohs 
and Arcadia (Paus. ii. 25, 3, viii. 5, G). 

Artenuta (ApTf/xira). 1. {Sherehan^) Vi city 
on the Snias, m the district of Apolloniatis in 
Assyria (Strab. p. 519 ; Ptol. vi. 1). — 2. A city of 
Great xV^enia, S. of the lake Arsissa (Ptol. v. 
13, 21). There is a village Ariemid near Van. 

Artemon {'Apr^gtav), a Lacedaemonian, built 
the militarj* engine.s for Pericles in his xvar 
against Samos in n.c. 441 (Pint. Perich 27; 
Diod. xii. 28). Pliny (x-txiv. 50) mentions his 
statue by Polycletus. Among the writers of 
this name are : 1. Artemon of Clazomenae (Ael. 
H. A.xii. 28).— 2. Of Cassandreia, a gramma- 
rian (Athen. p. 094).— 3. Of Pergamus, who 
xxTote a histoiy of Sicily. (Frag, of all three in 
Frag. Sist. Grace, ed. C. MiilJer.)— 4. Artemon 
of Magnesia, xvrote a treatise on the virtues of 
women (Phot. Bxhl. 103). 

M. Artorlus, a physician at Rome, was the 
friend and physician of Augustus, whom he 
attended in his campaign against Brutus and 
Cassius, n.c. 42. He was drowned at sea 
shortly after the battle of Actium, 31 (Veil. 
Pat. ii. 70; Appian, B. G. iv. 110; Dio Cass, 
xlvii. 41; Suet. 91). 

Arvemi, a Gallic people in Aqnitania in 
the country of the BI. Gehenna, in the modern 
Auvergne. In early times they were the most 
powerful people in the S. of Gaul : they were 
defeated by Domitius Ahenoharbus and Fabius 
Blaximus in n.c. 121, hut still possessed con- 
siderable power in the time of Caesar (58). 
Their capital in Caesai’s time was Gergovia, 
afterwards transferred to Nemossus, also named 
Augustoneraetum or Arvemi on tho Elaver 
{AlHcr)j with a citadel, called, at least m the 
middle ages, Clarus Blons, whence tlie ^me of 
the modem town, Clermont (Caes. B. G. i. 45, 
viL7ff.; Strab. p. 191; Vercingetork). 

Arrtna, a cognomen of the Cornelia gens, 
borne by several of the Comelii, of whom the 
most important was A. Cornelias Cossus Ar- 
vina. consul B.c. 313 and 322, and dictator 320. 
He commanded the Eoman apnies against the 
Samnites, whom he defeated in several battles 

(Liv. vii. 19-38). i 

Arana, an Etruscan word, was regarded by 
the Romans as a proper name, but perhaps 
signified a younger son in general. Yomger 
brother of Lucumo, r.e. L. Tarqmuius Priscus. 
—2. Younger brother of L. Tarqumius Super- 
bus, was murdered by his wife.— 3. Yimnger 
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son of Tirqniiuos ‘-nperljn^, fell m combat with j 
Erotos-^ Son of I'orsena, fell jn battle befwB i 
Ancia.— 5 Of Clasinm, mnted the Oanls 
acre** the Alj'^ (Lit l 31, 16, 56, u 11 t S3) 
AitmtStti [^BtNTnsl 
Amsiasiu, ^esiui or lifesslns, a Itoman 
gTitmnanan, bred about aj) 30o and inole » 
Latin phraae-book, entitled Quadnga, ttl 
Exe>rj)la Elocuttvnum ex TtrgxliO Salluttto 
Terentic, ei Cicerone per Itlercu digetta 
13 called Quadn^ from ite beio^ compoaed 
from four author*, from whom he aelecls an 
example for each conetructioa in hia alpha- 
betical hst of eubstantires adjective* prepo- 
sitions «od verbs. — Edition Bp Inndemano, 
m his Corpue Grammatieorvm Latin voL a 
p 190 

Arxats fAp|ara NaisAican), the capita of 
Great \rtneina, l«fore the building of Artaxata, 
lap lower down upon the Arazes on the con 
fines of Media fStrab p 520) | 

Aipandes (*Apvd>'Sr)i), a Persian, who wan 
appointed bp Cambpses govemor of Egypt, bnt 
was put to death bp Danua, because t e corned 
silver mouep of the purest metal in inutatuin 
of the gold money of that monarch (HdL av 
163, 200) 

Arpesada CAptessSa) a email tosm of Lpcia. 

r .Ajpeandua, a tnbutarp of the 


UaKr bounded on the 8 bp the Tignt, on the 
W bp the ^^aphlu^ and containing in it the 
Ulte Anene ( A^rfi Erieni It formed part 
of OoBSYUve 

Anea or Afx or Atranutzia CA|»<’'6r "Ap^ct, 
Argaeevrfiv Erreroum/, a itrrog fortress to 
Great Aitfiema, near the toorce* of the Eaphra* 
tes and the Arazes, founded in the 5th oeotnrp 

Aiaei CAeoSN), a people of SannaUa Asia- 
lua, sear the month of the Tasals (Don) 
(PtoL T 9) 

Aaaader (^AeerSpet) I Son of Philotaji, 
brother of Penaenion, and one of the generals 
of Alexander the Greet , appointed governor of 
Lpdia. u c 834 , sent to bring cemforcemeuts 
from Europe S3L After the death of Alez 
ander in 323 be obtained Cana for his sattapp, 
and took an active part in the wars which 
followed. He joined Ptolenp and CtsKander 
in their league against Antigonoa, but was 
defeated bp Antigonos m813 (Aman,ARii6 i. 
18, iv 7, dost- Till- 4, Diod, tit C3-7e).— 
2. A general of Pharnaces Hiking of HosponiL 
He put Phamsces to death in 47, after Ibe 
defeat of the latter bp Julius Caeaez, ut fao{«s 
of obtaining tbe kuigdom. Bat Caesar con 
ferred the kmgdom upon Hithndates of Per 
~ , with whom Asander cained on war 
.1 afterwards confirmed Asandi 


Ashpstae ^AeBvirTai), a Libyan people in 
the “S of Cyrenaiea. Their eonntip was called 
’AoBocTTfr (Hdt. IT 170, PtoLiv 4) 

Area CAoea', a citp of Arabia Felix. 
Asealibns, son of Misme TVhen Demefer 
came to this pert of Att ca. 5fim>. gare her a 
)sr of water, which the goddess divned. Asca- 
labus mocked at her greedmesa, whereupon 
the goddess changed him to a lizard (Or 3tet 
V 446, Sieand. T?ier 484, and ap Anton. 
Lib. 24) The same stoip u told of Abaa. aon 
of kfetanefra. fAsss ho. 1 ■] 

Asealiphtts (‘AniXabes) L Son of Ares 
ud Astpoche, led, with his brodier TsTm»»,.. 
t_e jimyans of Orchomenos against Trov, and 
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was slam by Delphobus (II ii. 511 zui. 51^ 
ir lid. Pans. ix. 87, 7;— 2. Son of Acheron 
and Gorgyra or Orphne. AVhen Perwphone 
was m tlie lower world, and Pluto gave her 
permission to return to the upper, provided sh« 
had not eaten anything Ascakihus declared 
that sh« hbd eaten part of a pomegranate. 
Demeter punished him bp burping li.m und'^r 
a huge stone, and when this stone was sob- 
seqnentlp removed bp Heracles, Persephone 
,- l„ifi goA him into an owl taeriXapos) bpepnsk 
ling h'lw with water frota the river Phiegethim 
(Or Jfrf T 532 , ApioUcid, i. 5, S) 

Aieilos {‘AexdXiev ‘AaiciiXievt'iTTs Asia- 
Ian) one of the chief cities of the Pluli.,tiiit4, on 
thecoostofPalestme, between AzotusaudGazs. 

Ascksla (u ‘ArauviB Xi>o’i]) 1 (Lake o/ 
Iznik), m Bithjma, a great fre«li water lake, 
at the £ end of wh.ch c'ood the ntp of NicaM 
(Irntk) ihe ennuunding district was also 
called Ascama (Strab p „C5)-^ (LakeofEul- 
dur) aaall-walerlakeonlhebordersof Pbspgia 
and Pisxlia, (he ^ondarp between Pisidua-nd 
the Eoman prtmnce of Aaia (Strab p 665, 

n u. ec2) 

Aieatuu rAwcavioj), son of Aeneas ly 
Creosa. According to some (rod-tions Ascanins 
remained in Asia after the fall of Trop, and 
veigutd either at Troy itself or at some other 
town 10 the neighbourhood- According to 
other accounts be aocompasied bis father to 
Italy Other tr^tioss again gave the name 
of Ascanios to the son of Aeneas asd Lannia- 
ijvp states that cn the death of his fathsx 
Ascanias wss too young to nsdertake tbs 
govemmeDt. and that after he had attamed 
age of manhood, he left XATiniua in the banda 
of lus mother, and migrated to Alba Iionga. 
Here he was sueceedAl bp hia son Silnw 
Some writer* relate tliat Aseaniss was also 
called Dos or Julus- The geoa JuIji at Bome 
traced its ongin from Jolusor Ascan-oa. [For 
thevanationsof the story and forluUerdetaHs, 
see Axtess) 

Asclhurgluzn (Athurg near dfbrs), an an 
cieut place on thu left bank of the Bhaie, 
founded according to fab’e, by Clysses {Tac 
Bui IV 33 Cerm 3) 

Asclepiadae, the reputed d»«cendants of 
Asclepmv [AscLZpirsJ 

AscUpIades (’AexX-TniiZi})} 1 Alyncpoet 
of Samos early in the 2nd century B c who is 
said to hare invented the metre called after 
him {ifeiram AtclepiaiUum) (Epigrams m 
Anth. Pdf)— 2. There were a great many 
pbysKians who assumed thi& xiaine as a sort of 
profevsiona] title, the most celebraW of whom 
was a native of Prusias, in Bitbpnia who came 
to Borne in the middle of the first cectory B.C-, 
where he acquired a great reputat on (Plm. vn. 
124. xiiu. 88, zxn. 12 ) Hotiunf remains of his 
writings bnt a few fragments published by Gum 
perl, Atelepuidu EiUtgni Eranmenta, Vinar 
1794 

Aieleplod8ruJf*AdiTAjrTj<fJ(<,(wi) 1 A general 
of Alexander the Great, afterwards made 
aatnp of Persia by Antigonus, s c 317 (Aman, 
Anah ir IS, Diod. xul 48)— 2. An Athemsn 
painter, a coutempoiary of Apelles (Flm- xbxt 
107) 

&selepiu< CABKXijwidj), called AtteuliptU 
by the Bomans, the god of the medical art at 
first in all probabOity the deity of a Thessalian 

The name IS connected by some modern 

sc hol a r s widi keeiXjt^i (which is taken to bare 
tneaat a serpent a* well as a lujjd), by others 
with fiXjTw In the P" ' ■ — “ 
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deity, but simiily the ‘blameless 
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EXirviyor of a eerpent -worship which preceded 
the (xreck theoloj;}' in that countrj , and was 
perhaps even then connected with* an oracle. 
It is tme that the poets from Homer onwards 
represent liim ns a liero wlio dies, and that in 
very late writers we find him among the 
Argonauts and in tlie Calydonian hunt ; hut 
the fact remains that in his temples he was 
worshipped as a god. Thraemer has noticed 
that out of 8‘JO places where his cult was pre- 
served, only four cities show traces of a he/o 
worship : from three of these we have the some* 
what duhioos mention of his tomb, the fourth 
is Athens, where jjpeoa are mentioned in the 
Asclcpieion ; but this may well ref»^r to a hero 
worsliip of some of tlie Asclepiadae. The chief 
temples of Asclepius were at Tncca, Tithorea, 
Athens, Percamus, Colophon, and above all, 
Epidannis, from which place the worsliip of 
Asclepius was introduced into Koine to avert a 
pestilence u.c. *293 (Liv. x. 47). In the recently 
discovered Mimes of Herodas (No 4) there is a 
description of lus temple, probably at Cos (cf. 
Strab. p. C57), and of the offerings made. The 
rites for these temples consisted in lustral bath- 
ings of the worshippers, and in offerings of sacri- 
fices, more especially of cakes, and of libations : 
among the sacrifices is to be noticed that of a 
nies saved the child , cock (Plat. P7mef/. ad fin.; Herodas, 4, 13), the 
Asclepius from the i reacon for wlucli is uncertain : some have sug- 
fiames, and carried ' gested that the cock is the herald of the dawn (of 
him to Chiron, whojanewlife):thosewhoregnrdARcIepiusa8repre- 
sentingthe winds cite Pausan. ii. 84, 2, where a 
cock is the sacrifice to avert xrind hurtful t-o the 
vines. The essential part of his temple worship 
was the slecpingin the temple itself {iiiculaiio : 
sec Arist. Pint. 421 ff.), where an oracle through 
a dream revealed to the patient the method of 
cure. That sucli dream apparitions could easily 
except that Pindar gives greater credit to be contrived by the priests is obvious, and there 
Apollo than the earlier writer has given, i is no doubt that the remedies were such as the 
TJie legend is continued by Pindar that he \ priests believed, rightly or wrongly, would be 
not only cured all the sick, hut called the dead beneficial. The cure, real or supposed, was 
to life again. But while he was restoring | commemorated by an ex voto tablet. Hence 
Glaucus (or according to Verg. Aen. vii. 761, these temples supplied the place of public 
Hippolytuh) to life, Zeus killed him with a flash , hospitals (see Diet, of Antiq. s. v. Valeiudi- 
of lightning, as he feared lest men might con- nar^a). The supposed descendants of the god 
trive to escape death altogether. He was j were called the Asclepiadae, to whom ffippo- 
niarried to Epione, and besides the two sons ‘ crates belonged ; in them was by inheritance 
spoken of by Homer, we also find mention of the knowledge of medicine, and from them in 
the following children of his ; Telesphorus, ‘ great part, though not exclusively, were taken 


physician* 

(i7?T77p apviiup), whose sons, J^faclmon and Po- 
dallrius, were the physicians in the Greek arnw, 
and ruled over Tricca, Itlioine, and Oechalia. 
The common storj'of later poets relates that he 
was the son of Apollo and Coronis, the daughter 
of Phlegj'as, and that when Coronis was with 
child bj' Apollo, she became enamoured of 
Ischy.s, an Arcadian. Apollo, informed of this 
by a raven, which he had set to watch her, 
or, according to Pin- 
dar, by his own pro- 
plietic powers, sent 
his sister .Vrtemis to 
kill Coronis. .Vrte- 
miB accordingly de- 
stroyed Coronis in 
her own house at 
Laceria in Thessaly, 
on the shore of lake 
Baebia. According to 
Ovid [yiet. ii. GOo), it 
was Apollo himself 
who killed Coronis 
and Iscliys. Wlicn 
the body of Coronis 
v.*as to be burnt, 
either Apollo or Her- 


instnicted the boy in 
the art of healing 
and in hunting. In 
this account the He- 
siodic poem Eoeae 
and Pindar {Pyth. 
iii.) mainly agree, 


Asclepius. (Statue at Florence, i 


laniscus, Alexenor, Aratus, Hygieia, Acgle, 
laso, and Panaceia, most of whom are only 
personifications of the powers ascribed to their 
father. The fact is that the traditions are 
modified according to the place to which they 
belong. Thessaly and then Boeotia appear to 
have been the earliest seats of liis worship. 
Hence the descent of Asclepius from Phlegyas. 
But, as the worship passed into the Pelopon- 
nesus, we find Phlegyas a native of Bpidaurus, 
with a daughter Aegle (or Coronis), who bears 
Asclepius, the god of healing, to Apollo, but 
without mention of any catastrophe. (Inscr. of 
a poem by Isyllus of Epidaurus, ’Apx* 

1885.) Similarly we find an Arcadian story 
which makes liim the son of Arsinoe and Arsip- 
pos, and a Messenian story which makes him 
the son of Arsinoe and Apollo (see Pausan. ii. 
26; Cic. Nat De. iii. 22, 57). O. Muller and 
later writers are probably right in tl^ conclu- 
sion that Asclepius, the deity of the Phlegyae, 
was once the rival of Apollo, and that the 
idea of his sonsliip to Apollo was introduced 
to reconcile the two cults when the ApolJn 
worship predominated. We may go a step 
farther back and recognise in Asclepius the 


the priests of the atTnK'riTtu'ia. In art the god is 



Asclepius and a Side Man 
(Millm, Gal. Myth., tav. 32. No. ic: - 

represented (except in later Homan art) as a 
bearded man with a head something like that 
of Zeus j the distinctire attribute is a staff with 
a serpent twisted round it : he often stands by 
the Omphalos (ns in the Florentine statue) ; 
with him we find, on coins and reliefs, his 
daughter Hygieia and the boy Telesphoms. 

Q. Asconlus PedianuB, a Homan grammarian, 
bom at Patavium (Padua), about B.c. 2, lost 
his sight in his 73rd year in the reign of Vespa- 

K 2 
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Sian, and died in Ins 85th year m tli« reign o( 
Domitian Hia most important worh waaa' 
ConunenUry on the speeches of Ciceio, and 
■we still possess fragments of his Commentanes , 
on the Pro Coriwlio, In Ftsonem, Pro Mdoju, 
Pro ScauTo and Jn Toga Candida They 
refer chiefly to points of history add antiquities, 
great pains being bestowed on the lUnstration 
of those conatitntional forma of the senate, the 
popular assembhes, and the courts of jostice, 
winch were fast fallmg into oblivion under the 
empire The notes on the Vemne orationa 
which bear the name of Aeconins, are written 
m an nnclassical style, and belong to a later 

E inod probably the 4th century or later — 
dited in the 5th lolnme of Cicero a works by 
Orelli and Baiter There is a valnable essay 
on Asconius by 'Madrig, Hafniae, 1828 
Ascordat, a nrer in Macedonia, which rises 
in M OlympDS and flows between Agassa and 
Dima into the Thermaic gulf 
Aacra ('Arspa ‘Ampotsi) a town in Boeotia 
on hi Helicon, where Hesi^ resided who had 
removed thither with his father from Cyme in 
Aeoba, and who la therefore called AMcraeu* 
(Strab pp 409, 413, Hea. Op G38) 

AscflloiiL 1 Pieianm (AaeuDnaa Ateoti), \ 
the chief town of Picenum and a Roman mnni | 
cipimn, was destroyed by the Romana id the 
Social War (n c 89), bnt was afterwards rebuilt 
(Strab. p 241 . Flor 1 . 19 . Cars B C i IS . Cic 
pro Sul! ApUom (Ascultnat A$eoli 

<ji Sufnono), a town of ApuUa in Daonu on 
the confines of Samnium, near whKh the 
Romans were defeated by Pyrrhos, b c 279 
(Flor L 19, Pint. Pyrrk 21 , Zonar tul S> 
Aiefini (Ettro), a lake in fit Olympos id 
Ferrhaebia lO Thessaly, neat Lapalbna (Liv 
xlir 21 
Aidrfibal 

A»€fc (fi‘Aff?al,a town in Arcadia, not fat 
from Megalopolis (Strab pp 275,843, Pans vm 
27,9) 

Asellio, P Sempronlos, tnhone of the 
soldiers nader P ScipmAfncamisatKiifflantia, 
B c 133, wrote a Boman history from the 
Panic wars inclnsive to the iimea of the 
Gracchi (GelL u 13, r 18, xui 23) 

AseUns, Tib Clandins, a Roman eqoea, was 
depnved of his horse by Scipio Afncaniu 
Jlmot, when censor, B c 142, and mhis tribune 
ship of the plebs in 139 acensed Scipio Alnca 
bus before the people (Cell, ii 20, lu 4 , Cic 
dc Orat ii. 64, 60 ) 

Asia (’Aria), daoghter of Ooeanns and 
Tethys, wife of lapetns, and mother of Atlas, 
Prometheus, and Epimethens (lies Th 319,' 
Apollod. 1 2) According to some traditions, 
the continent of Asia denred its name from her 
(Hdl. IV 45) 

Asia (’Ada 'Aruvi, •lartfr, uIttit, •orisifr 
diKi), also in the poete Asis (’A<r»i), one of the 
three great divisions which the ancients tnade 
of the known world. It is doabtfal whether the 

-a of Greek or Eastern origin , but, in 

s, it seems to have been first nsed by 


either ci 


the Greeks for the W part of Asia Slinov, 
especially the plains watered by the nver 
Cajster, where the Ionian Colonists first 
settled, and, thence, as their geographical 
knowledge advanced they extended it to Hw» 
whole country E., NE , and SE Apartfromthe 
^ of 'Airtof nsed of this plain (Horn 

Ji- u 461), the earliest wntera whi> nse the 
name are Pindar (who speaks of the land omo- ' 
IM r**®?®* * promontory of Ama, Of vu ' 

18), Aeschylus (who separates Europe and Asia 
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Iw the Cunmenan Bosporus, Pr 730), and 
Uecataena. The Greek legends respecting the 
Argonantic and the Trojan expeditions, and 
other mythical stones, on the one hand, and the 
aUnsione to commercial and other intercourse, 
with the people of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt, on the other hand, indicate a certain 
degree of knowledge of the coast from the 
month of the Phasis, at the £ extremity of the 
Black Sea, to the mouth of the Nile This 
knwledge was improved and increased by the 
colonisation of the 17, N, and 8 coasts of 
Asm Minor, and by the relations into which 
theM Greek colonies were brought, first with 
the Iiydian, and then with the Persian empires, 
so that, in the middle of the 5th century BC, 
Herodotus was able to give a pretty complete 
descnption of the Persian empire, and some 
imperfect accounts of the parts beyond it, 
while some knowledge of S Asia was obtained 
by way of Egypt , and its N regions, with their 
wandering tnbes, formed the subject of marvel 
Ions atones wbicb tbe traveller heard from the 
Greek colonists on the N shores of the Black 
Sea. Tlia conquests of Alexander, besides the 
personal acqnaintance which they enabled the 
Greeks to form with those provinces of the 
Persisn empire hitherto only known to them 
by report, extended their knowledge over the 
regions watered by the Indus and its four 

E eat tnbutanes (the Punjab and Setnde), the 
wer course of the Indus and the shores be 
tween its month and tbe head of the Persian 
Golf were explored by Nearcbos , and some 
fortber knowledge was gamed of the somM 
tnbee wlucb roamed (as they itill do) over the 
vast eteppes of Central Asia by the attempt of 
Alexander to penetrate on tbeNE beyond the 
Jaxartes (SiKoun) , while ou all points, tbe 
Greeks were placed m advanced ^itions from 
which to aeqnue fnithn information, eepeciaUT 
at Aleundna, whither voyagers oonsUntlr 
brought accounts of the shores of Arabia and 
India, as far as tbe inland of Taprobane, and 
even beyond this, to the Malay pemnsula and 
the coasts of Cochin China On the E and h 
the wars and commerce of the Greek kingdom 
of Bjna earned Greek knowledge of Asia no 
further, except m the direction of India to a 
email extent, but of coarse more ocqnamtan^ 
was gamed with tbe countnes already subdued 
until the conquest of the Porthiana shut out 
the Greeks from tbe country £ of the Tign»- 
velley, a limit which the P.omanB, m th^ 
torn, were never able to pass They pushw 
their arms, however, further N than the Grec« 
bad done, into the mountaina of Armenia, apd 
they gained informatioa of a great caravsu 
route between Tn^ia und the shores of th® 
Caspian, through Bactna, and of another com 
mercial track leading over Central Asia to the 
diataut regions of the Seres l^s brief sketch 
will show that all tbe ocenrate knowledge of the 
Greeks and Romana resjiecting Asia was ci^ 
fined to the countnes which slope down 8 
wards from tbe great roonntam.cbam formed 
by the Caueasns and itn prolongation bejopd 
the Caspian to the Himalayas of the vast 
elevated steppes between these mountaina and 
the central range of the Altai (from which the 
I« regiona of Sibena again slojie down to the 
Arctic Ocean) they only knew that they were 
inhabited by nomad tribes, except the country 
directly N of Anana, where the Persian em 
pile had extended beyond the monntain-chaA 
and where the Greek kingdom of Bactna had 
been subsequently eatabUshed. — The notions o' 
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the ancients respecting Uio size and form of 
Asia were such as migljt be inferred from i\*hn.t: 
has been stated. Distances computed from the 
aecounts of travellers are always exaggerated ; 
and lienee the S. part of the continent was 
supposed to extend much further to the E. than 
it really does (about G0° of long, too much, 
according to Ptolem}’), while to the N. and KE. 
parts, which were quite unknoi^ui, much too 
small an extent was assigned. However, all 
the ancient geographers, except Pliny, agreed in 
considering it the largest of the three divisions 
of the world, and all believed it to be sur- 
rounded by the ocean, with the curious excep- 
tion of Ptolemy, wlio recurred to the early 
notion, that tlie E, parts of Asia and the SE. 
parts of Africa were united by land wliich 
enclosed the Indian Ocean on the E. and S. 
(Plin. V. 47 ; Ptol. vii. 0). Tlie ditTercnt 
opinions about the boundaries of Asia on the 
side of Africa are mentioned under Afiuca : on 
the side of Europe the boundary was formed by 
the river Tanais (Don), the Palus Maeotis {Sea 
of Azof), PontUR Eiixinus (DfocA: 6iWt), Propon- 
tis {Sea of Marmora), and the Aegean {Archi- 
jyelago). — The most general division of Asia 
was into two jiarts, which were different at 
different times, and kno^vn by different names. 
To the earliest Greek colonists the river Halys, 
the E. boundary of the Lydian kingdom, formed 
a natural division between and Lower 

/l5ia (q fivw *A., or ra &va) *A<tIi]s, and Karw 
*A., or Tct Kdrw ttjj *A<rl7]s, or *A. ij iyrhs 
^'Ahvos ^orafiov ) ; and aftens'ards the Euphnites 
was adopted as a more natural boundary. 
Another division was made by the Tannis into 
A. infra Tauruin, i.c. the part of Asia N. and 
NW. of the Taurus, and A. extra Taurum, all 
the rest of the continent (*A. rov Taopov, 

‘A. ^fcrhs rov Ta^pav), Tlie division ultimately 
adopted, but apparently not till the 4th cen- 
tury of our era (e.g. in Justin) was that of A, 
iWyor and A. Minor. — 1. Asia Major (’A. v 
^(ydXrj) was the part of the continent E. of the 
Tanais, the Euxine, an imaginary line d^a^vn 
from the Euxine at Trapezus {Trebizond) to 
the Gulf of Issus, and the Mediterranean : thus 
it included the countries of Sarmatia Asiatica 
wnth all the Scythian tribes to the E., Colchis, 
Iberia, Albania, Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Baby- 
lonia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media, Susiana, 
Persis, Ariana, Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactriana, i 
Sogdiana, India, the land of the Sinae and 
Serica ; respecting -which, see the several 
articles. — 2. Asia Minor (Acrfa i) /impd: 
A7tatolia), was the peninsula on the extreme 
W. of Asia, bounded by the Euxine, Aegean, 
and Mediterranean on the N., W., and S. ; and 
on the E. by the mountains on the W. of the 
upper course of the Euphrates. It was for the 
most part a fertile country, intersected with 
mountains and rivers, abounding in minerals, 
possessing excellent harbours, and peopled, 
from the earliest known period, by a variety of 
tribes from Asia and from Europe. For parti- 
culars respecting the country, the reader is 
referred to the separate articles upon the parts 
into which it w’as divided by the later Greeks: 
namely, Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, on the TV . ; 
Lycia, Pampliylia, and Cilicia, on the S. ; 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, on the E. ; 
and I?iirygia, Pisidia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, 
in the centre ; see also the articles Troas, 
Aeolia, Ionia, Doeia, Lycaonia, Pebga^ji, 
Haeys, Sangarius, Taurus, &c.— 3. Asia Pro- 
pria (’A. V /caAoujuej/Tj), or simply Asia, tlie 
Boman province, formed out of the kingdom of 
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Pergomum, which was bequeathed to th6 
Romans by Attalus III. b.c. 183 (Liv. Ep. 58 
50 j Plut. 2 1 . Graccli. 14 j Justin, xxxvi. 4: 
Stmb. p. 021 ; Plin. xxxiii. 148), and the Greek 
cities on the W. coast, and the adjacent 
i.«laiids. It included, as ammged by M’. 
Aquillius R.c._ 129 (Strab. p. 040), the districts 
of Al 3 *sia, Lydia, Caria, and Phrj'gia ; but it did 
not include Rhodes (cf. Cic. pro Place. 27, 05). 
The town and districts of Cibyra were included in 
Asia by Sulla ; bat in b.c. 5*0 the three districts 
of CibjTa, Apamea and Sjmiiada were included 
I in the province of Cilicia: after b.c. 49 they 
1 belonged to Asia (cf. Cic. Pam. xiii. 07). Ti e 
eastern part of Phrj^gia Tlagna belonged to 
Galatia after 30 B.c. It was governed by a 
propraetor (Rometimes, however, called pro 
^ consul) ; but after b.c. 27, when it was assigned 
' to the senate, by a proconsul. Sulla for purposes 
I of tribute divided it into 44 regions ; but the 
' distribution winch prevailed was the grouping 
of several into Cyonventus, or dioceses, for 
judicial purposes, taking the name of the prin 
cipal lo^^Tl. Under the emiiire seven cities of 
Asia stood forth ns pT]rpoT76Kiis, Smj'rna, Sardis, 
Sjmnada, Pergamum, Lampsneus, Cyzicus, 
Ephesus, of which the last was distinguished 
ns the chief of all b}' the title 7rpa>r7?. Under 
Diocletian Asia was divided into seven small 
provinces : 1. Asia pyroconanlaris, chief torni 
Ephesus; 2. chief to^vn Cyzicus; 

3. Lydia, chief town Sardis ; 4. Phrygia prima, 
or Pacaiiana,c\\\Qi town Laodicea; 5. Phrygia 
aecunda, or salutaris, chief town Eucarpia ; 
6. Cnna, chief town Aphrodisias: 7. Insulartim 
provhicia, chief town Rhodes. [For its fluctua- 
tions of freedom see Bjiodus ; for the religious 
organisation of Asia, see Lief. Ant s. v. 
Asiarchae.] 

AsinaniB CAfflrapos: Fiume di Noto or 
Freddo ?), a river on the E. side of Sicily, on 
which the Athenians were defeated by the 
Syracusans, b.c. 413 ; the Syracusans celebrated 
here an annual festival called Asinaria (Thuc. 
vii. 84 ; Plat. Nic. 28). 

Asine {’Afftyri : ^AaivaTos). 1. A town in La- 
conica on the coast between Taenarum and 
Gythium (Strab. p. 363). — 2. A to\v’n in Argolis, 
TV. of Hermione, was built by tlie Dryopes, who 
were driven out of the town by' the Argives 
after the first Messenian war, and built No. 3 
(//. ii. 500; Paus. ii. 80; Strab. p. 878).— 3. 
{Saratza ?), an important tovTi in Messenia 
near the Promontory’ Acritas, on the Messenian 
gulf, w’hich was hence also called the Asinaeaii 
gulf (Paus. iv. 34, 12). 

Asinia Gens, plebeian, came from Teate, the 
chief town of the Marrucini; and the first per-, 
son of the name mentioned is Herius Asinius, 
the leader of the Marrucini in the Marsic war, 
B.c. 90 (cf. Sil. Ital. xvii. 468). The Asinii are 
given under their surnames, Gallus and Pollio. 

Asms (’'Ao-ioy). 1. Son of Hyrtacus of Arishe, 
and father of Acamas and Phaenops, an ally of 
the Trojans, slain by Idomeneus {II. xiii. 889, 
xvii. 582).— 2. Son of Dymas and brother of 
Hecuba, whose form Apollo assumed when he 
roused Hector to fight against Patroclus {11. 
xri. 715).— 3. Of Samos, one of the earliest 
Greek poets, lived probably about B.c. 700. He 
wrote epic and elegiac poems, which have 
perished with the exception of a feiv fragments. 
(Athen. 125, Paus. vii. 4, 2.) Fragm. in Poet. 
Lyr. Bergk. 

Asmiraea, a district and city' of Serica in the 
N. of Asia, rear mountains called Asmiraei 
Montes, wliich are supposed to be the Altai 
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range, and the city to be Khamil, in the cen 
tro of Chinese Tartaiy (PtoL vi 16, Aiwn. 
Mare ixiii C) 

Aiopns (’A<y«”r(Jt') 1 (Bn«ih»o»). a riTer in 

Peloponnesaa rises near Phhns, and flows 
throu'^h the Sicyoman territory into the Conn 
tliiao gall (II IV 883 , Strab pp 271, 88^408, 
400, Thnc 11 5)— 2 (Afc^JO), a nTeninBoeo- 
tia, forms the N boondary of the territory of 
Plataeae, flows throagh the S of Boeotia, and 
falls into the Eoboenn sea near Delphininm in 
Attica The battle of Plataeae waa toughi on 
the banks, b c 470 (Hdt ix 61) —3 A nver 
in Phthiotis in Thessaly, rises in JI Gets, and 
flows into the Maliac golf near Thermopylae 
(Stcab p 882) — 4 A river m Paros (Id tb ) — 5 
A nver in Phrygia, flow* past Laodicia into I 
the Ljcns— 6 A town m taconica on the E I 
side of the Laconian gulf (Strab p 8C4, Pans I 

III 21,22) I 

Asopui, the river god, is claimed both by 
the Boeotians and the Sicyonians as their 
indigenous deity with a somewhat aimilar 
genealogy (Pans ii 6, 2) Aaopns was the eon 
of Poseidon and Pero (according to olhera ol 
Oceanua and Tetliys of Poseidon and Keloaa 
or Zeus and Enrynome) He roamed )tete^ 
^gghter of the nver god Ladon, who bore be 
side* Ismenn* and Pelaagos, a great nombeT of 
daughters In the tablet dedicated at Olympia 
by Phlms, Vemea, Aegma Corcyra and Thebe 
are named (Pans v 22 6} To these Apollo 
donts adds Salami* Euboea, Cleone, Tantgra, 
Thesnue Oenia and Chalcis A story (which 
clearly started in Sieyon) runs that Zeascamed 
of! Aegma Asopus followed to Conntb, and. 
hiving created a spnng m Acroconothue, where 
water had been scarce, he learned from 8isy 
phus the name of the robber As lie still per 
aisted in the pnrsuie Zees smote bint with a 
thunderbolt, and from that time the nver 
samea down charcoal in its bed (ApoUod m. 
12; Ear I A COT, Anton Lib 88) Aegma 
was conveyed to the island which took her 
name, or, accordiag to oce story, was changed 
into an island These many daughters seem to 
indicate partly tlie towns connected by religioos 
ntes or otherwise with the two chief nvers, 
partly place* towluch the name passed, whether 
as a local name for a stream, or as representing 
the worship of river deities (cp the name Are 
thnsa) Otherdanghtersof Asopns areAnliope 
and Evadne The name Asopi* appbes to the 
daughters, Asopladea to Aeaens, eon of Zeus and 
Aegma 

Aspadina {’AviraSiya JipahanT), a (own 
of the distnet Paraetacene in Persia 

Asparaglom (Iicarpar), a town in the tem 
tory of Dyrrliacliiam in Illyna (Caes B C tu 
30 70) 

Aspasla (’Aorairfa) 1 The elder, of Mile- 
tus, daughter of Axiocbos the most celebrated 
of the Greek Hetaerae (see Bicf of Antiq st ), 
came to reside at Atliens. Here she wasnsited 
by Athenians most distingnislied for jiosition 
and cnltnre, ofTenug what may be compa^ to 
a talon for witty end even learned conveTsstim 
Socrates is said to have been among those 
found there , but in especial she gained the 
affections of Penc!e«, who separated from hie 
wife and took Aspa&ia to Use with him, tn i 
close a union as could be formed with 
foreigner There was no doubt mnchexaggeta-i 
tion as to the political influence which she ' 
exerted, and the stones of her inducing Pencles 
to make w ar on Samoa for the sake of Miletus, 
and on Sparta because of Aspasia's quarrel with ' 
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Megara (Pint Fend 24; Anstoph AeJt. 
497), may be dismissed as lampoons The 
enemies of Pencles acensed Aspasia of impiety 
(ao’efleia), and it reqnured all the personal inSu 
ence of Pencles, who defended her, and his 
uostOBmest entreaties, to procure her acqnittsL 
On the death of Pencles (b c 420), Aspasia is 
said to have attached herself to one Lysicles a 
dealer in cattle, and to hare made him by her 
instructions a first- 
rate orator The son 
of Pencles by Aspasia 
was legitimated by a 
special decree of the 
people, and took his 
father's name Some 
<d llie sayings of As- 
pasia are collected 
ID Muherum Graee 
Fraqmenta by Wolf, 

1739 The bast here 
engraved was found at 
Civill Vecchia th 
genuinenessof the ir 
Bcriplion IS, however, I 
nowdisputed —2 The 
younger, a Phocaean, k 
daughter of Hennoti I 
mnsiwaathefasounte ]t 
coDcubineofCynsthe *’ 

Younger, wbo called 
her Aspasia after tbe 
Rustreaa of PencUs, bet prevtoos name having 
been Milto After the death of Cyrus at the 
batUeofCu&axa (b c 401), sbefell into tbs hanas 
ofArtaxerxsa IvhenDanas.eonofArtaxeRes 

wasapmiBted successor to the throne, be asked 
his father to surrender Aspasia to him. Arta* 
xeries gave her up, but he soon alter took her 
away again, and nadeher a priestess of a tsmpe 
atBcbatana, where atnctcelitecj was requisite 
(riot Ariax 26-20, dost x 8) 

AapailL rAsruj 

Aipailui (AinriiriM) 1 APenpatetiephllo. 
■opher, lived about a d 80, and wrote common 
fanes on most of the work* of Aristotle A 
portion of Lw commentanes on the Nieoma- 
clisan Ethics is still preserved— 2. Of Byblus, 
a Greek sophist, livM about a » 180, and wrote 
commentaries on Demosthenes and Aeschines, 
of which a few extracts are preserved. 

Aipeadus fAinrrrSor 'Ameirbiot, Aspen 
dius Dathath},ekr or Manaitgal), a strong 
and flourishing city of Pamphyha, on the small 
navigable nver Eurymedon, 60 stadia (6 geog 
mites) from its mouth said to have been a 
colony of the Argives (Strab p 667,Thuo vin 
81. Polyb V 73) 

Aspec, Aemrlilut, a Koroan grammanan, 
of the age of Tra;un, who wrote commentaric* 
on Terence and Virgil, must be distinguished 
from a very inferior grammarian of tbe 6th cen 
tury, usnaliy called Asper Junior, the author 
of a small work entitled Art Gramrnafieo, 
pnnted in the Grammaf iaf Auefores, by 
Putschins, Hanov X605 For remains of Aem 
ihua Asperse© Hagen, BAifotetf ixv 

AsphnUUts Lacu* or Save 
CAw^aAvvTir or 2oSo^Tif \lfanj or f) 9dA»r<ra 0 
rtKpi Dead Sea) the great salt and bitumi 
nooB lake in the SE of Palestine, which re 
ceives the water of the Jordan. It has no visible 
I outlet, and its surface is considerably below 
the level of the Mediterranean (Diod Sic 
11.48) 

Aapli or Aipash ('Aowioj, ’Aowdirioi), a" 

I In dia n tnbe, in the district of the Paropami 
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sadae, bciv.cen the rivers Chocs {Kama) and 
Indus, in tlie NE. of Afghanistan and the 
NW. of the Punjab (Arrian, Art. iv. 23). 

Aspis (’AaTrii), 1. Clypea {Klibiah)^ a city 
on a i)romontory of tlie same name, near tlie 
NE. point of tlie Carthaginian territory, 
founded hy Agathocles, and taken in the first 
Punic War by the Eoraans, who called it Clypea, 
the translation of ’Airwi's, a name said to be 
derived from the slueld-Iike hill on winch it 
stands (Strab. p. 884 ; Polyb. i. 29, 3G). — 2. 
(ilarsa-Zaffran'i Ku.), in the African Tripoli- 
tana, the best harbour on the coast of the great 
Sj-rtis (Strab. p. 830). — 3. [Auconnesus.] 

Aspledon ('Ao'wATjStci’ ; ’AcirAijSiieior), or 
Spledon, a town of the Minyae in Boeotia on 
the river SIcIas, near Orchonienns; built by 
the mytlrical Aspledon, son of Poseidon and 
Midea (17. ii. 510 ; Strab. p. 410). 

Assa ('Aeo-o; 'Aaatuos), a town in Chalci- 
dice in Macedonia, on the Singitic gulf (Hdl. 
vii. 122). 

Assaceni (’AtnroKTii'of), an Indian tribe, in the 
district of the Paropami.sadae, between the 
rivers Cophen (Cabool) and Indus, in the NW. 
of the Punjab) (Curt. viii. 10; Arr. An. iv. 25; 
Strab. p. 098). 

Assaraens ('Aaa’apaKos), Iring of Troy, son of 
Tros, father of Cap 5 'B, grandfather of Ancliiscs, 
and great-grandfather of Aeneas. Hence the 
Homans, as descendants of Aeneas, are called 
elotnus Assaraci (Verg. Aen. i. 284). [Tnos.] 

Assesus (’AatTvais), a town of Ionia near 
Miletus, with a temple of Athene sumamed 
'Atrenjaia (Hdt. i. 19). 

Assorus {’Acraaposor 'Aaciipiov: 'Aaaaptvos: 
Asaro), a small town in Sicily between Enna 
and Agyrium. It contained a temple of the 
local river god Chrj-sas, which Verres tried to 
plunder (Cic. Verr. iv. 44). It u'aa a Sicel 
tomi, and a faithful ally of Dionysius in B. c. 
890 (Diod. xiv. 68). 

Assns ('Aircror: "'Ao'crios, ’Aaerds: Asso, Ru., 
near Bcrani), a flourishing city in the Troad, 
on the Adrainyttian Gulf, opposite to Lesbos : 
afterwards called Apollonia ; the birthplace of 
Cleanthes the Stoic fStrab. pp. 010, 735). 

Assyria {’Aacrvpla: ’Aaavpios, Assyrius: 
Kurilistan). [The name is said to be derived 
from an ancient capital, ABsur=‘ river-bank,' 
now Kaleli Sherghat, on the right bank of the 
Tigris ; others derive the name of the town 
from the AssjTian god Asur.]— 1. The countiy 
properly so called, in the narrowest sense, was 
a district of W. Asia, extending along the E. 
side of the Tigris, which divided it on the AV. 
and NW. from Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and 
bounded on the N. and E. by M. Niphates and 
SI. Zagrus, which separated it from Armenia 
Media, and on the SE. by Susiana. ^ It vvas 
watered by several streams, flowing into the 
Tigris from the E.; two of which, the Lyons or 
Zabatus (Great Zab), and the Capms or Zabas 
or Anzabas {Pittla Zah)^ divided the country 
into three parts : that between the Upper Tigns 
and the Lycos was called Aturia (a mere dia- 
lectic variety of AfisjTia), was probably the 
most ancient seat of the monarchy, and con- 
tained the capital, Nineveh or Ninus : that 
between the Lveus and the Capms was called 
Adiabene : and the part SE. of the Capms con- 
tained the districts of ApoUoniatis and Sitm- 
cene. Another division into districts, giv^ by 
Ptolemy, is the following: Arrhapachitis, Oala- 
cine, Adiabene, Arbelitis, ApoUoniatis, and 
Sittacene.— 2. In a wider sense the name was 
applied to the whole country watered by the 
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Euphrates and the Tigris, between the moun- 
tains of Armenia on the N., those of Kurdistan 
on the E., and the Arabian Desert on the W., so 
ns to include, besides Assyria Proper, Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia (Strab. p. 730) ; nay, there 
is sometimes an apparent confusion between 
Assyria and Syria (Verg. Georg, ii. 405). — 3. 
By a further extension the word is used to 
designate the Assj-rinn Empire in its widest 
sense. The early liistoiy of tliis great nionarchv 
cannot be given here in any detail. It was far 
less ancient than the Babylonian monarchy. 
The Assyrian rulers were at first merely petty 
princes of Assur, subject to Babylon, among 
whom Sammas-Eimmon, who built the temple 
of Bimmon at Assur, is dated 1820 b.c. The 
first ‘ king ’ of Assyria seems to have been Belu- 
Eumcli-capi, about 1700 B.C.; but it was not till 
the reign of Rimmon-nirari (the historical 
Ninus), about 1330 B.c., that the king of Assyria 
stood forth as completely independent, a rival 
and superior of the Babj'Ionish king, and Nine- 
veh became the capital. Babylon was captured 
by Tiglath-Adar, king of Assyria, in 1270, but 
regained its independence in the next reign, 
when the Assyrians were at war with the Hittite 
empire, which Tiglath-Pileser I. overthrew for 
a time in 1130. Tlie empire of this king and 
his successors, though at some periods curtailed 
by Babylonian, Hittite, or SjTian enemies, 
included the countries just mentioned, u-ith 
Media, Persia, and portions of the countries to 
the E. and NE., Armenia, Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine, except the kingdom of Judah ; and, 
beyond these limits, some of the Assyrian kings 
made incursions into Arabia and Egypt. The 
empire, however, dwindled in the eighth century 
B.C., several provinces revolted, and the dynasty 
fell about 750. Pul or Poros, who then seized 
the throne and called himself Tiglath Pileser II. 
founded the ‘second’ Assyrian empire and 
restored all its power, which was further ex- 
tended by Shalmaneser TV., and Sargon, who 
made himself master of Syria and of Babylon 
(whose king he took captive) before his death 
in 705. His son, Seimacherib, failed in liis 
attempt to conquer Egypt, and met with disas- 
ter in Judaea, 700 B.c. This so wealcened the 
empire, that after the death of Assnrbani-pal 
(S.vnn.vNAPAi/Us) the Medes revolted and formed 
a separate kingdom, and at last, in B.c. 000, the 
governor of Babylonia united with Cyaxares, 
the king of Media, to conquer Assyria, which 
was divided between them, Assyria Proper falp 
ing to the share of Media, and the rest of the 
empire to Babylon. The king (prob. Esarhad- 
don II.) perished, and Nineveh was rased to the 
ground. [Comp. Babylon and Media.] 

Asta (Astensis). 1. (Asti in Piedmont), am 
inland town of Liguria on the Tanarns, a Roman 
colony (Plin. iii. 49). — 2. (Mesa de Asta), a 
ton'n in Hispania Baetica, near Gades, a Roman 
colony with the surname Begin (Strab. p. 140). 

Astahoras (’A(rra$6pas : Atbarah or Tacazza) 
and Astapus tJAara.novs,I}dhr-el-Azak orBbie 
Nile), two rivers of Aetliiopia, having their 
sources in the highlands of Abyssinia, and unit- 
ing in about 17° N. Lat. to form the Nile. The 
land enclosed by them was the island of Merge. 

Astacus ('Aotoeos), father of Ismarus, 
Leades, Asphodicus, and Melanippus (Hdt. v. 
07 ; Aesch. Th. 407 ; ApoIIod. iii. 0). 

Astacus C AtTToxos •. ’AaTOKgds). 1. (Dra- 
gomestre), a city of Acamania, on the Acheloiis 
(Strab. p. 459). — 2. A city of Bithynia, at the SE. 
comer of the Sinus Astacenus (’AaroKrivis 
kJattos), a bay of the Propontis, was a colony 
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from Megan, but afterwatas teceiTed fireahl 
colomati froia Athena, who called tbs place ; 
Olbia fOA^fa) (Strab p SCi; Scyl p. 85) It 
was destroyed by Lysimachns but rebnilton a. 
neighbonnijg site, at the NE comer of the ; 
gulf, by ^lcoIIledes L, who named hiB new city j 
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Altapa (Estepa), a town m Hispania Baetice, 
burnt by the inhabitants when the Bomans 
besieged it (Lit xaviii. 22 , Appian, 83) 
AilSpm [Ast>boius ] 

AstartS [APHBonnx and Sntia Dea.] 
AsteUpbus CAuTiXt^j), a riTet of Colchia 
{ailing into the Enune i miles K of the 
Hippns 

Asterla (’AoTcpla), daughter of the Titan 
Coens and Phoebe, sister of Leto (Latona), wife 
sf Perscs, and mother of Hecate In order to 
escape the embracea oi ZeQS,lhe la said to bare 
tahen the form of a quail (ortyx, S^nil) and to 
have thrown herself aown from heavea into the 
sea, where the was metamorphosed into the 
island Aitma (the island which had fallen from 
heaven like a star), or Ortygta, afterwards 
called Beloa Cicero makes her the mother of 
the Tynan Heracles (Hes Th lOO , ApoUod. 

1 2, Cic N D m 18, 42) 

Aitirlan or Attirins (^Ka-rtpiup or 
1 Son of Tentamus and long of the Cretans, 
married Europa after she bad been earned to 
Crete by Zens, and brought qp her three sons, 
Minos, Sarpedon and Rhadamantbys of whom 
Zeus was the father —2 bou of Cometea, Pyre 
Biua, or PnscQS, by Antigone, daogbUr of I 
Pheres, was one of the Argonauts (Ap Rta. i I 
85) 

Aitiru or Aitirbt {'A«T«p{t, ’A^epla), a 
tmall island between Ithaca and Cepbidlenia 
(f>d IT 846; Btrab pp 59, 496) 

AlUrloia ^Kffriptan), a town in Magneaia in , 
Ihesaaly(il u 785, btrab p.439) I 

AstlrSpaeui CAareporafst). son of Pelegon, I 
leader of tbe Paeomana, and an ally of the' 
Trojans, was slam by Achilles (71 zn 140-200) 
Aitig% a town m Eispania Baetica on the 
nrer Singuhs, a Roman colony with tbe sur 
name Augusta Eirma (Strab p. 141) I 

Aitnea (Airrecua), daughter of Zeos and I 
Themis, or, accoromg to others, of Astraeus and ' 
Eoa During the golden age, this star bright 
maiden bred on earth and among men, whom 
she blessed , hot when that age had passed 
away, Astraes, who tamed kingest among 
men, withdrew, and was placed amongthe etais, I 
where she wsa called n^iWj or Vrrgo Hex ' 
sister AfJiir or Padioifia, left the earth along 
with her fad tuperoi Ailrata reee»nt, hoc 
\PudiciUa) comite, Jut ti 19, cf Or Met i 
149 , Hyg Alt 11 . 2a , Aral- Phaen. 96) | 

Astraens CAoTpaHij), a Titan, son of Cnua I 
and Eurybia, husband of Eos {Anrora.), and ' 
father of the winds Zepbyms, Boreas, and 
betas, Eosphorus (the moming star) and all 
the stars of hearen. Orid (Met xu 545) calls 
the wmds Arfraei [adj ‘i/ralrei, the * Aatraean I 
brothers.' (Hes Th 876) I 

Astftra 1 (io S/ura). a nrer in I^liuin, I 
rises m tbe Alb^ mountains, and flows between 
Antinm and Circen mto the Tyrrhenian sea. 
At Its month it formed a small islud with a 
town upon it, also called Astnra (Torre iT At 
tura) here Cicero bad an estate (Strab p S33 ! 
Cic A<f XU 19, 40 Earn-n. 19 >—2. (Crfa),! 
m Hiepania Tarrsconensis, flowing into 

Altlrei, a people in the NW of Spam, 
bounded on the E by the Cantabn and Yaccam. i 
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on the W by the Gallaeci, on the b by the 
Ocean, tmd on tbe S by the Vettones, thus in 
habiting the modem Attunas and the northern 
part of XeOR and Valladolid They contained 
22 tnbes and 240,000 freemen, and were dmded 
into the Angustani and Tronsmontani, the 
former of whom dwelt b of the mountains as 
far as the Dunns, and tbe latter b* of the 
monntains down to the sea-coast The country 
of tbe Astureswas mountainous nchmminenls 
and celebrated fonts horses the people them 
selres were mde and warlike Their chief town 
was Astunca Angosta (Asforga) (Strab pp 
1S3, 167 . Plin 111 35 ) 

Aftyigei (’AoTudTTi*), son of Cyazares last 
king of Media, reigned b c 591-539 Alarmed 
by a dream, he gave his dangbter Slandane m 
damage to Combyses, a Persian of good family, 
by wb^ son Cyras he was dethroned. (Eot 
details see Cmts ] 

AstyacAZ ('Arrudva^), son of Hector and 
Andromache ^s proper name was Seaman 
dnus hut be was called Astysnax or ‘lord of 
the city ' by the Trojans, on account of the ser 
Tices of biR father (JI vi 406 , Plat Cnifyl. 
892 B) After the taking of Troy the Greeks 
hurled him down from the walls, that he might 
not restore the kingdom of Troy This is pro- 
phesied m 11 xxiT 734. and related as per 
lotmed either by resolntiou of the Greeks or as 
a private act of Seoptolemns m Enr Xro 720, 
Pans z 25, 4 (citing Lesebes), Eur And 19, 
Ov Met xui, 416, Hyg Fab 109 Other trsi 
iions make him samve and foosd cities m the 
Troed (Strab p C07) 

Aattdkmai CAfTutiiiet) 1 A tragic pMt, 
sonolMorsimns, the great nephew o! Aesch^iu 
fPuiLocirsk wrote 240 tragedies, and gaiaw 
Ibepnte 15 times His first tragedy was acted 
B c 399 — ^ Son of the above, and a tragic 
of eoDsidenhIe eminence, since it is recorded 
that a stetoe to him was uecr^ on account of 
his play Parthenopaeue, and that he woo the 
prize in two conseculiTe years 

Aatydimla PAin-vSifiiria) !• Daughter of 
Amyntor and mother of Tlepolemos Hera- 
cles.— 2 Wife of AcasTis 

Aitymeduia {’Aarv/itSmea), wife of Oedipus 
alter the death oI Jocasta. 

A*tyn6me ['Arrurdfirt), daughter of Chrysce, 
better known under her patronimic CestseIS 

Astyoche or Astydchla (‘Airmrfxi 'Atrrv^ 
X««) 1 Daughter of Actor, by whom Ares 

begot Ascalaphus and lalmenus —2 Daughter 
olPbylas, king oIEphyramThesprot a,becaj!ie 
by Heracles the mother of Tlepolemos 

Astyfichus ('AtfTtfoxor). the Lacedaemoni^ 
admiral m b c 419, commanded on the coast of 
Asia Minor, where he was bribed by the Persians 
to remain inactive 

Aitfpalsea ('Aewriixaia* ’AcwiraXonvS, 

'AoTvwaXaidTijr Siampalta),o-De oi the Spo- 
rades in the 8 part of the Grecian srchipeUE® 
(so colled after the daughter of Phoenix), with 
a town of the same name, founded by the M® 
ganans, which was under the Romans a libera 
ctotfM (AifypoUla Teona, i.e Attypolaea 
Or Met TU 461 ) (Strab p 489 , Phn iv 7l ) 
An inscription of b c 105 mentions it as • 
ettnfeu foederata (GIG 2485) [See also 
CuomiEs 1 

Astyra (ra "Aervpdi, a town of Mysia, 
of Adramyttium, on a marsh connectea with 
eea, with a grove sacred to Artemis surnanied 
’AwTvpfio] or •■nvh (Strab p. 613 , Xen Hell- iv 

1,41) 

Asychia ('Actuxu), an ancient kmg of Egyp^ 
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euccoedcd Mycerin'cs (Hdt. ii, 13C). He 
must therefore be the fring Shopscs-ha-f, tlie 
last of the Fourth Dynastj*, whose date is placed 
by Bni^'seh at 8D00 u.c. 

Atabiilus, the name in Apulia of the parehinp 
SE. wind, the Sirocco, which is at present called 
Affino in Apulia. 

Atab;^s or Atab^imn (’Aro^ypior), the 
highest mountain in Ehodcs on the S'W. of that 
island, on wliicli was n celebrated temple of 
Zeus Atttbyrius, said to have been founded by 
Althaomenes, the grandson of lUinos. (Pind. 

01. vii. 87 ; Strab. p. G55 ; Diod. v. 59.) 

Ataeis. [Atjiesis.] 

Atalanta (’AToAai'Tij). 1. The ArcddianAta- 
lanta, was the daughter of lasus (lasion or 
lasius) and Clymene. Her father, who had 
Avished for a son, was disai^pointed at her birth, 
and exposed her on the Partheuian (virgin) 
hill, w'hero she was suckled by a f.he-benr, the 
EjTnbol of Artemis. After she had gTO^^'n up 
she lived in pure maidenhood, slew the centaurs 
who pursued her, and took part in the Caly- 
donian hunt. Her father subsequently recog- 
nised her as his daughter ; and when he desired 
her to marr 3 % she required every suitor who 
wanted to win her, to contend with her first in 
the foot-race. If he conquered her, he was to 
be rewarded with her hand, if not, he was to be 
put to death. This she did because she was 
the most swift-footed of mortals, and because 
the Delphic oracle Iiad cautioned her against 
marriage. She conquered many suitors, but 
was at length overcome by Mllanion with the 
assistance of Aphrodite. The goddess had given 
him 3 golden apples, and during the race he 
dropped them one after the other : their beauty 
charmed Atalanta so much, that she could not 
abstain from gathering them, and Milaniontbus 
gained the goal before her. She accordingly 
became his wnfe. [Pabthenopaeus.J They 
were subsequently both metamorphosed into 
lions, because they had profaned by their em- 
braces the sacred grove of Zeus. (Callim. 
Dian. 210 ; Hyg. Fab. 99 ; Prop, 1 . 1. 10 ; Paus. 
iii. 24. 2 ; Apollod. iii. 9. 2.)— 2. The Boeotian 
Atalanta. The same stories are related of her 
as of the Arcadian Atalanta, except that her 
-parentage and the localities are described dif- 
ferently. Thus she is said to have been a 
daughter of Seboenus, and to have been married 
to Hippomenes. Her foot-race is transferred 
to the Boeotian Onchestas, and the sanctuary 
which the newly married couple profaned by 
their love, u'as a temple of Cj'bele, wlio meta- 
morphosed them into lions, and yoked them to 
her chariot (Ov. Met. riii. 318, x. 5G5; Hyg. 
Fab. 185). It is clear that these are not to be 
regarded as distinct personages. Indeed, Ata- 
lanta herself, in whatever locality her story is 
placed, seems to be an expression in mortal 
form of Artemis the virgin huntress, round 
whom the local legends have gathered, and, as 
is often the case, the representative of the 
goddess becomes — not in this instance her child, 
but her foster-child, or the foster-child of her 
symbolical animal. [See Astemis.] An attri- 
bute of Artemis, the goddess of springs, is seen 
in the story of her striking water from a rock 
(Paus. I c.). ^ n . 

Atalante (’AtoAoVtu : Ara\ai'rato5h 1. A 
small island in the Euripus, on the coast of the 
Opuntian Locri, with a small tovm of the smne 
name (Strab. pp. 61,395; Thuc. ii. 32, in. 89}.~ 

2. A to^vn of jVTacedonia on the Axius, m the 
neighbourhood of Gortynia and Idomene 
(Thuc. ii. 100), 
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Atarantes CArdpai'res), a people in the E. of 
Libya, described by Herodotus (iv. 184). 

Atarbechis. [ArnnoniTopoLis.] 

Ataraenff or Ataniea (’Arapy^vs: Dikeh'),a 
city on 31. Cane, on the coast of iVIysia, oppo- 
site to Lesbos ; a colony of the Chians : the 
residence of the tjTant Hermias, with whom 
Aristotle resided some time : destroyed before 
the time of Pliny (Hdt. i. ICO ; Strab. n. G70 : 
Plin. T. 122). 

Ataulphns, Athaulphus, Adaulphus {i.e. 
AthauU, ‘su'om helper,’ the same name as that 
which appears in later histoi 7 under the form 
of Adolf or Adolphus), brother of Alaric’s wife. 
He assisted Alaric in his invasion of Italy, and 
on the death of that monarch in a.d. 410, he 
was elected king of the Visigoths. He then 
made a peace with the Eomans, married Pla- 
cidia, sister of Honorius, retired with liis nation 
into the S. of GanJ, and finaJJj’ withdrew into 
Spain, where he was murdered at Barcelona. 
(Jomnnd. dc Bch. Get. 32.) 

Atax {Aude)y originally called Narbo, a river 
in Gallia Nnrbonensis, rises in the Pyrenees, 
and flows by Narbo Martius into the Lacus 
Rubresns or Rubrensis, which is connected with 
the sea (Plin. iii. 32). In Polyb. iii. 37, xxxiv. 
10, the river itself is called Narbo. From this 
river the poet P. Terentins Varro obtained the 
surname Atacinns. [Vabho.J 

Ate C'A-nj), daughter of Eris or Zens, wus an 
ancient Greek divinity, who led both gods and 
men into rash and inconsiderate actions. She 
personifies the infatuation which comes upon 
the guilty and lures them to ruin, thus making 
sin work its own punislunent. She once even 
induced Zeus, at the birth 'A Heracles, to take 
an oath by winch Hera was afterwards enabled 
to give to Eurj'stheus the power which had 
been destined for Heracles. When Zeus dis- 
covered his rasimess, he hurled Ate from 
Olympus and banished her for ever from the 
abodes of the gods. In the myth of II. ix. 502 
Ate speeds on her work of evil for man, while 
beiiind come the mediating Prayers (Airai) who 
lienl the mischief for those who regard them, 
but entreat Zeus to bring greater evil on the 
stubborn. In II. xix. 85 Agamemnon says that 
the cause of his gmilt is the infatuation which 
the fates brought on him, and that this Ate is 
a ‘goddess born of Zens who goes softly over 
men’s heads,’ i.e. takes men unawares, and leads 
them to ruin. In the tragicMTiters Ate appears 
in a different light : she avenges evil deeds and 
inflicts just punishments upon the offenders 
and their posterity, so that her cliaracter is 
almost the same as tliat of Nemesis and 
Erinnys; but still she has grown out of the 
idea that sin brings its punishment. She 
appears most prominent in the dramas of 
Aeschylus, and least in those of Euripides, with 
whom the idea of Dike (justice) is more fully 
developed. 

Atelus, sumamed Fraetextatiis, and FhilO' 
loguSj a celebrated grammarian at Rome, abon^ 
E.C. 40, and a friend of Sallust, for whom he 
drew up an Epitome {Brevia'riu7n) of Roman 
history. After the death of Sallust Ateius lived 
on intimate terms with Asinius PolHo, whom 
he assisted in his literary pursuits. (Saeton. 
Gramm. 10.) 

Ateius Capito. [Capito.] 

Atella (Atellanus; Aversa)^ a to^vn in Cam- 
pania between Capua and Neapolis, originally 
inhabited by the Oscans, afterwards a Roman 
municipium and a colony. It revolted to Han- 
nibal (b.c. 216) after the battle of Cannae, and 
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the Romans in consefinence tianaplanted ite 
inhabitants to CaUtia, and peopled the town 
with new citizens from biuceria A tells owes 
its celebrity to the AteUanae Fabulat or OsctLa 
farces, which took their name from this town 
(Picf o/Antiq sr Saftira) 

Aterauin {Pescara) a town in central Italy 
cm the Adriatic, at the inoath of the tiTei 
Aternas (Pescara), was the common harbour of 
the Vestini, Marmcini andPeligni (Strab p 211) 
Aternus [Atirnlm ] 

AteatS (Atestinus Esle], a Roman colony in 
the country of the \ eneti m Upper Italy (Mart 
X 93) 

Athicat, a town in Lraceatis in Macedonia 
Athamdnla ('A8a;iana 'A^a^v, a 

moantamoas coantry m the S of Epints.on the 
W Bide of Fmdns, of which Ai^thea was the 
chief town The Atharoanes were a Thessalian 
people, who had been dnren out of Thessaly by ' 
the Lapithae They were goTemed by inde 
pendent princes, the last of whom was Aimi ' 
ANDEK (Strab pp 431 419) 

Ath&mas ('A6a;m}), son of Aeolas and Ena 
rete,aDdkmgof Orchomenasm Boeotia. At the 
command of Hera, Athamas married Nephele, 
tj ■whtan ha hecama the lather of Psamva and 
Helle But he was secretly in )o\e«ith the 
mortal Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, by whom 
he begot Learchus andtlehcertes, and Nenhele 
on discorermg that Ino had a greater hold on 
bis afleeiions tlian herself, disappeared in anger 
Haring thus incurred the anger both of Hera 
and of KspheU Athamas was seited with mad 
aess, and m this state killed hjs own eon, Le 
archus Ino threw herself with Mehce^a into 
the sea, and both were changed into marine 
deities ino becoming Eieaeothea, and Mehcertes 
I’alaemon Athamas, as the murderer of bia 
eon was obliged to dee from Boeotia, and 
aettled >n Theesaly ~Uence we bare Atha 
m<tnfMdrs,so(i of Athamas t e Palaemon and 
AflianianfM, daughter of Athamas, te Helle 
[See Pmiixvs, Ivo, Meucestes ] 

Athanagia {A^amuntl), the chief town of 
the Ilergetes in Ki«p3.nta Tarraconensia. 

Athanaricut, king of the \ isi Gothe during 
their stay m Pacui In a n SG7-S09 be earned 
on war with the emperor ^ alens, wntb whom he 
finally concluded o peace In 374 Athananc ' 
was defeated by the Kuna, sad, after defending 
luinself for some time in a stronghold in the 
mountains of Dacia, was compelled to fly m 
880, and take refuge in the Roman temtorr 
He died in 381 (Amm Mar xxrii 5, ixi 3, 
Soaom Ti 87 ) 

Athanasini, archbishop of Alexandria a p 
326 (See Diff of Christian Etogr) 

, Athene ('A^nra’i; or ’Aibii-afii, whence 'Adur^fa 
contracted in Attic into'ASui'd, inTrag ’A^ira. 
in older Ionic ’aWi»t 7), one of the great 
deities of the Greek race, Wrsonifymg to them 
the goidmg influence of life, in wise cannseU 
in industry, and in strategy of war The story 
of her birth, as given in Hesiod and in Bymn. 
od Apoff, tells that Metis (« wise conus^ 
was the wife of Zeus, and being pregnant with 
Athene was, in the form of a fly which ^ bad 

B rsuaded her to assume, swallowed by lum, 
cause he found that her child would be hia 
superior in might (Hes Th 888) Athene was 
then bom from the head of Zeus spnngiag 
forth, as Pindar tells, fully armed with a great 
shout (Of Til So) This has all the appearance 
of a very old tradition from primitive ancestors 
but Homer, perhaps because he constantly 
discards the more grotesque myths which Uesiod 
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letauis, does cot mention it, though his know 
Mge of It may perhaps be traced in Jl v 873 

and in the epithets oflpiiioirirprt andrfiT0T»Fia. 

The story fixed oa later Tntonis in Libya as 
the scene of her birth (cf ApoDod. i 8, 6) 
and from lldt ir IBO it maybe sumised that 
some local sea or water deity, daughter of 
Poseidou had become identified with Athene 
Oat of her other name PsIIas (often a surname 
noXAdr which some derive from her 

brandishing the spear, others interpret as 
= * maideii, probably arose a later story that 
she was the daughter o! the giaut Pallas i^zetz 
ad Lye 355, Cic A D iii 23,59) In Homer 
she appears as the champion of tlie Greeks 
and in the Odyssey especially of the wise 
Odysseus (ef II x. 244) She is already not 
only the goddess of wisdom (iroAiifiauXor), bat 
also the goddess of war yet always of war 
tempered by prudence (If i 200) , already the 
godd^ of womanly industries (H v 735, u 
#00), and of other arts (Od ti 233), whence 
came the later sumsme 'tpyivn (Paus i 21), 
and already the protectress of Greek stat^ 
{ipM}iirTO\ts,Il 11 SOo) whence she was alter 
warda’AB woXii* oriroAiouxM From this cha 
vaeVn ViKpet of icdustne* she vs tegsrded in 
laterhteraturo as the goddessof agriculture also 
and so as the gixer of the olive to Athens The 
story ran that, in the reign of Cecrops, Poseidon 
and Athena contended for the control of Athens 
the gc^s decreed that whichever mvdueed the 
gift most oseful to mortals ahoula j^sess ^ 
city Poseidoiv struck the ground with ms 
tndent and a horse appeared Athene made 
the olive epriDg op, and waa adjudged the^ver 
of the best gift and the protectress of Athens 
(Ildt VIII 55, Apollod ill 14) A contest 
between two deities generally means that the 
new religion brought lo by imnugranti pre 
vaileil over acme older colt It is probable ui 
this case that the worship of Poseidon had been 
eslablitbed by the Pclaegio inhabitante of 
Attica, to whom the Lapithae belonged, and 
that the Ionian immigrants rnade that of Athene 
take the chief place Tlieuceforth aha was 
entreated and thanked for the fmite of the 
land and other aid Her connexion with the 

harvest appears in thestoryofEKEcnTHZCB.and 
in the festivals of the Panathenaea, the Phjn- 
iena, the Procharjeleria, the OrthopliorKi, 
the Arrhephorta, and the Sarophona [Diet 
Ant BvvJ As divine patroness of all arts, 
and not merely of weaving, she was at Athens 
the especisl deity of the plotters this brought 
about a onion of her worship with that cl 
Mephneatui (as well as Prometheus) in th^ 
tor^ race [Dicf Ant av Lampadedromta , 
which accounts for the connexion of these two 
deities IQ myths The Peplos m the Pan 
athenaea shows her as the weavers' goddess 
[For the special myths of her in connexion with 
weaving, see AavciriE] As goddess of war we 
find her in post Homeric story celebrated in the 
battle of the giants and the Gorgon (Ear Eec 
468, ZoM, 987 , X erg Aen in 678 , Pans, vm 
471, whence her epithets yopyoipiros, ytyavTO- 
X^cipo. But she was also the goddess of 
military arts in genera! and so of martial music 
(Find Pyth xil $, cf 'ASfm SdAriyi Pan* 
II 91, 8), and of war ships [Anoo] both music 
and ship were represented in the Panathenaea 
(both attributes, however, might be derived from 
her care for art and for commerce) It is more 
doubtfol whether we should regard, as some do, 
her epithets iTVia, voXivrTir (cf Bzii^lioPHOv). 
Saudainrof, as goddess of horses and chanoU 
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Trith the idcA of irnr-hor.^rs nnd irar-chartoiSf 
or with an older reliijion in wliich the horse 
was n sacred animal to Ii^^r as it was to Poseidon 
(Pans. i. 30, -1, ii. 4 ; Pind. 01. xiii. 70 ; Soph. 

0. C. 1071). She was the inventress also, bj* 
some accounts, of the P>Trhic dance (]}\tii.L€gg. 

705 n), and, as j'ivcr of victorj* in war, was 
worshipped in ’AO/?!*?? NifCT? (PauR. i. 42, 4). She 
was in fact firrepor, the wingless Victory, see in the Athene mj*th 
to distinguish her from the conventional symbol the clouds, and argue 
of winged Victory, As protectress of cities she . that her attribute of 
was called roAioDxor not only at Athens hut in weaving was imagined 
otlmr states (Pans. i. 42, iii. 17) : at Athens in ‘ 
this character she presided over thephratries or 
clans, and sacrifice was offered to her at the 
ApaUiria. In many local legends of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, connected apparently with the Dorian 
conquest, she appears as the friend and ally of 
Heracles (Pans. v. 17, 11, vi. Ift, 12). Tlie 
animats sacred to lier were the owl, the serpent, 
and the cock: for the last Pausanias {vi. 20, 2) ! Athene as a nature gofl- 
gives the rather doubtful reason that the cock | dess at all, but simply as 

) the divinity of wisdom, 
of arts and of industry ; 
the ideal for the Greek 
race of the policy and 
skill which brought pro- 
•jperitj' to the state and 
theirprotcctrcssogainst 
barbarism : a deity who, 
far from resembling the 
nature deities, is always 
, the inWolate maiden 
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is in tnith very slight ground for the supposi- 
tion that Athene was ori^nally conceived as a 
goddess of the thunderstorm/ Arguments for 
this origin from the thunderstorm, which are far 
from satisfactory, arc 
found in the aegis, and 
even in Pindarisdcscrip- 
tionof herbirth. Others 


from the fleecy clouds 
of heaven : others again 
upon the doubtful foun- 
dation of etymology 
hose the conclusion that 
she was the goddess of 
dawn or of light. It is 
better not to regard 




Statuette of Atheno 
Parthenos. 


goddess. Besides tlio 
Athenian festivals mentioned above, the Argive 
ceremony deserves special notice, in which the 
archaic image of Athene was washed in the 
river InachuB, as a sjunbolical cleansing of the 


was a pugnacious bird ; the serpent was prob- 
ably consecrated to her as representative of an 
old local religion connected with Erichthonius. 
As regards the owl, the most reasonable expla- 
nation is that at one time she was worshipped 
as the owl itself in the primitive days of animal 
worship, and that when Greek art and civili- 
sation rejected monstrous forms of deities and 
chose the idealised human form, then the owl 
became merely her sacred bird or her symbol 
on coins. (Even Homer seems to preserve a 
trace of this primitive religion when he n^kes 
Athene a'^sume the form of a bird : It. vii. 69 ; 
Od. iii. 372, v. 353.) It is impossible to accept 
the idea that Homer when he called Athene 
y\avK&Tif pictured her to himself as an owl- 
faced deity, hut there is much probability that 
at one period she had that form : it fs even 
I>ossible that though Homer (cf. Pans. i. 14, 6) 
attached the sense of ‘ keen-eyed * to the word, 
he may be using an epithet which once meant 
owl-faced. This is more reasonable than to ac- 
cept Roscheris \'iew that the name was actually 
derived from the flashing of lightning ; for there 



blood-stained goddess after her battle vnih 
the giants. (CalUm. Lavacr. Pall.) She waa 
worshipped also at Epidanrus in the temple 
of Asclepius os Athene Hygieia, in which 
character she had an altar at Athens. It is 
remarkable that the serpent and the cock were 
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sacred to Asclepms as well as to Athene, but . the Pny*, on whjch the assemblies of the 
there is not soflicient cine to the ongin of the | citizens were held , and to the south of the 
consecration of these animals to warrant a | latter is a fonrtb bill, known as the liluseom. 
conclusion that they belonged to her healing On the eastern and western sides of the city 
character especially The temple of Athene [ there rrin two small streams, both of which are 
Itonia, near Coronea, was iamons lor Oie nearly exhausted by the beats of summer and 
meeting of the Boeotian congress In archaic by the channels for artifiiial irrigation before 
art Athene was represented (IJ as a throned and they reach the sea The stream on the east, 
nnanned deity, which may hare been the form caU^ the Dissns, was joihed by the Endanns 
in the (tfoT’oi' of Athene Polias, (i) as a goddess close to the Lyceum outside the walls, and 
armed with helmet, shield and spear, which then flowed in » sontb westerly direction 
was the form of the PaUadiam- The armed through the sonthem quarter cf the city The 
type was adopted and ideaLsed by Phidiaa m stream on the west, named the Cephissus, runs 
his famous statues, the colossal Athene Pro- due south at a distance of abont a mile and a 
machos on the Acropolis [Acrofoi-is] and that . half from the walls South of the city lay the 
of Athene Parthenon whic^ we know from copies ' Saronic gulf and the harbours of Athens. As 
as wearing a high ornaments helmet, the aegis in the ease of most early towns m Greece, and 
(a goat skin platen with scales and baling the . indeed elsewhere, the first settlement was made 
Gorgon'she^mthecentre)onherhreaat,GaiTy on the most defensible eminence of the plam, 
mg the figure of rictory itt her right hand and and this was the Acropolis, which was at once a 
resting her left on a shield. Often her helmet is . more conrenient height and a more convenient 
the 'Connthian' visoted helmet, plain with I shape than the peaked Lycabettus [SeeAcBO- 
openings for eyes and month this helmet she | i^us] This was the nncleus round which 
wears on many coma, and in other repreaen later Athens grooped itself when it had grown 
tatioos, thrown back on the head the Attic to be the heim of a nnited Attica. [See under 
helmet which she wears on Athenian coins baa Attics, Cecsofs Theseib] The city was 
a high 4dA.st [ere com on p hut not ao burnt by Xerxes m s c ISO, bnt was soon re- 
high as that of Athene Partlienos a neck piece built under the administration of Themistocles, 
fitting close to the neck and a narrow guard lor and was a^rned with public buildings by 
the face which can be raored up or down Her Cimon and especially by Pencles, m whose 
face has a digoified type of beauty with some tune (B c 46(W29) it reochedita greatest spleo 
what eomsTtssed bps a broad clear brow, and door Its beauty was chieSy owing to its 
thoughtful eyes The cbaractenatio ejects public hidings, for the private bouses were 
often added are the owl, the serpent, and the . mostly issignificant, and its streets badly laid 


oLve branelL 
Ath|Bi« (’A^roi, also 'AHrii in Bomer 
'AAiroIar, Atheiuensis AfAens), the capital of 
Attica, IS situated about three miles from the 
sea coast, in the central plain cf Attica, which 
iieneloa^br Boantains on every side except > 
the south, where it is open to the sea. This | 

g am la bounded and ahetUred on the KW by 
t. Fames, on the KE by ML Pentebcos, on 
the SE by Mt Hymettua, and on the W by 
Ml Aegaleos. In the southera part of the 
plam ttiere nse acveral esunences Of these 
the most prominent is a lofty insulated moun 
tarn, with a conical peaked summiL now culled 
the Hill of St George, which used to be 
identified by toxxwnphera with the ancieat 
Anchesmna, bnt wmch is now admitted to be 
the more celebrated I^cabettus. Tins moon 
tain, which was not included within the aDCient 
walls, lies to the north-east of Athens, and 
forms the most stnkmg feature m the enviroua 
of the city It is to Athens, as a modern 
writer has aptly remarked, wliat Vesuvius is 
to fisples or Arthur’s Seat to Edinburgh. The 
visitor to Athens n, probably surprised when he 
sees Lycabettns that so little is said of it in 
Attic writers — m Plato, for instance, that it 
should only once be mentioned {Cnt p 112), i 
and then without much distmction. Strabo 
however, does mention it as being the charac 
tenstic height of Athens, as Taygetuswas cf, 
SparU, or Alabjns of Bhodes (p tSJ) South 
west of Lycabettus there are four hills of 
moderate height, all of which fonned part of , 
the city Of these the nearest to Lycabettus, I 
and at the distance of a mile fr^ the latter, 
was the Acropolis, or citadel of Athens, a 
square craggy rock namg abruptly about ISO ; 
feet, with a flat snrnm t of about 1000 feel lonw 
from eMt to west, by SOO feet broad from north 
to south. Immediately west of the Aerembs, I 
IS a seceniV Kill ..f .w—.—— i r Aveiopa ^ 

ses a third bill. 


ouL Towards the end of the Peloposnesian 
war, (t contained 10,000 houses (Xeo ifem.m 
6, 14) which at the rate of 12 inhahitauti to 
a bouse would give a population of 120000, 
(hough some writers make the inhahitanls u 
many aa 160 000 Under the Pomans Athens 
continued to be a great and flonnshing city, 
and retained many privileges and immnnitiee 
when S Greece was formed into the Roniaa 
province of Aehaia It sollered greatly on »ts 
captun by SuUa sc 60, and was deprived of 
' many of i(s pnnlegea It was at that tunc, 
and aUo during tlie early centuries of the 
Christian aers, one of the chief seats of leam 
ing, and the Homans were accustomed to send 
tfaeir sons to Athens, aa to a University, for 
the completion of their education Hadrian, 
who was very portial to Athens and frequently 
re-ided in the city (a-P 1£2. 126), adorned it 
with many ii'»w buildings, and hts example was 
followed by Herodes Attieus, who spent laige 
sums of money upon beautifying thecity m 1“* 
reign M. Aurelius. — Athens consisted of 
thm distinct parts imited vnth one line of 
fortificatimis. 1. TheAcRopous 
PouB (ndAiv), also called the Up^r City (7 
Srtt weAir), which is described m a separate 

article [Acbopous] H The AsxY (vi "AaTv!, 
also called the Lower City (u«dTa>iroAit)todi^ 
tiugDiah it from the Acropolis surrounded with 
walls bv Themistocles. Ill The three harbour 
towns of Piraeus, ilnnychia, and Phalerum, 
also aurrounded with walls by Thcmistocle*, 
and connected with the city by means of the 
lonjy wails (vi jiaatw bnilt under ^ 

admiDistration of Pencles. The long walls 
xmsisted of the wall to Phalemm on the E 35 
itadia long (about 4 miles], aud of the wall to 
Piraeus on the "W, 40 st^ia long (about 4j 
miles) , between these two, at a short distani^ 
from the latter and parallel to it another wan 
was erected, thus making two wall* leading to 
the Piraeus (sometmies called rd a’ceAQ), with 
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a narrow pas'safje bolwron them, 
ilierefore tlireo lonp walls in a!!; but tJie name I in after limes tlio monument'of Pbilopapiras^ 
of Long Walls seems to ba\e been confined to ' they then continued a little to the nortli of the 
tbo two leadin': to the Pimeus, while the one j Ilissns, including the Olympieum ; on the E. 
leading to Phalerum was distinguished by the they did not extend ' ’ " 


far as tlie Lvceiim. — 



U alx'f ^ B9u*all sc- 

Hap of Ancient Athens. 

a I f>io A Aoi^pmY. It consistGd of 
(9i miles) to the long walls, and 56j (7 S^^atS which with the walls joming th^ 

to Piraeus, Munyohia, and Phalenum inclofed a rectangular space : hence the nm 

graphyof the lower City— Walls. lannble-eate ’ : eachgatehaddouble doors with 

thewallssurronndingthewholecity, which centre pier: remams of the sonthem tow 

built by Themistocles(Thnc.i. 90) can be traced the gate are traceable 

•with certainty (see map above), and f ^ cf this gate has been the more celehrat^ 

them is especially noticeable from a find in this spot of ° , “I- 

Gate. On the W. they passed over the Ml of t geometric pattern which gave the desig- 

Nymphs and included the Pnyx; on the S. they wmn ge 
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cat on Dij^Ion vase' to tbis class fDjrf 
Anf B V Vas ] Ttns vraa th« gale thiongh 
wiueh the procession to Eleusis passetl hence 
it la caHed bj PlntaTcb Ispnl iruXiu fit waa 
long supposed that this Sacred Qate was a 
separate opening bnt the openingsoeit^oed 
has teen shown to te a watercoorse tAroogh 
which the Endanus flowed 1 The name Tbn 
as an was given tecanse it led to tl e Eleds man 
deme Thna It is probable that the name 
Hpfot wvXtu tlie Gate of tJie Dead belonged to 
this gale also because it led to the Ceram ens 
(2) The Firaean Gate (ti Tit piuxSjw Pint. S ill. 
14) between the Dipylon and the Nymphs 
Hill (S) Tlie ilelihan Odte (ai MrAtrlSf* » ) 
so called because it led between the long 
Walls to the demos Jlehte within the city 
On the S s de going from W to E — (1) 
The Itoniari Gate (ai Irwvfai w) near the 
HissQS where the road to Phalemm began 
On the E s de going from 8 to V — (.> TAe 


outer Cerjnncns the S part of the inner 
Geranucus conta ned the A^ora (ayapij or 
market place Tlie polit cal Agora ocenp ed 
the spa«^ immed ately aurround ng the Areio- 
pagus and between t! e Are opagns Pnyx and 
Acropol s sod there also was the market-place 
of commerce but as business increased the 
market for buying and, selling was pushed 
farther out into the Ceram cus N and VE to 
the neighbourhood of the htoa of Attalos and 
the Colonos Agora or {the hill on which the 
temple falsely called Theseunv stand-, and in 
Ro^n times further East to the Sto» cl 
Hadr an and gate of Athene Archegetis This 
pate of Atlicne Archeget s was built from dona- 
t ons of Jiilins Caesar and Augustus, as an id 
scriptioo on it records It seems to mark the 

SE entfatice to the Agora of the Roman per od 
whether a* some have conjectured it was de 
signed to mark some special point m state 
processions, cannot be deteimuiel. There 



Gate of Diocharee (al Aiox^cut w ) leadmg to 
the Lyceum.— <! TheD ornean Gale (tj A a/aiU 
wcA^ Alciphr HI 61, 1 ) leading to Cynosaiges 
and the demtu H omea. On the aide 
(7) The AcAamvan Gate (tu Axnpr kb) w ) 
leading^ the demns Aebsmae on (te North — 
6 TAe^ni^lts Gatsfol IniiSftrvXai Alei|dir 
1 SI 4) whose pos tion is not known S^e 
take it to be an exit near the Olymp enm lead 
ing to Snni nm- There were oCIiot tumaiDed 
gates eg one lead ng to the St^inm prob- 
ably existed. It must te observed that near 
these gates (great double gates and tberefme 
nsoally though not invariably rpoken of in 
the plural) there was a postern door (wvxft) 
for foot passengers eg near the Aehar 
nan Gate (PUL Dije p. SOS a) — Chief 
Distnctl The inner CeramUae (Ktfa 
Mutit) or 'Potters Qtuirter m the W of 
city extending N as far as the gate 
Dipylon by which it was separated from ^ 


ma ns now extant stand ng in the tnoderc 
Poikile Street, cons st of four Dor c colnJ“» 
with an architrave and a plain pedimenL Toe 
demns ileUte Uy south of the inner Ceram cus 
and W of the Agora reach ng nearly as far »* 
the klnseiun hill on the south and on the north 
to the Piraean gate and Colonos Agoraios 
(Dem. e Con p. 1258 § 7 Pint Farm J2C| 
The position of the demns Scambontdae i’ 
d sputed by recent writers Some place d 
ootede the city others make it a e t7 
deme to the south west of the Acropote 
the latter new is on the whole the besL 
The deml Collylut and Cjdalhenaeam 
cannot be placed with certainty probably 
the bacmer lay in. the nwttem part of the c tjf 

the latter south of the Acropolis Coele 

a diatnct south of CoUytus and the lluscow. 

along the Ihssna, m which were the graves of 
CuBM and Thncy 1 dea Limnae a district R 
ofhlehta and CoUytus between the Acropoha 
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and the Xlissns. Diom^a, ii district in the E. 
of the city, iicarHie (rate of tlie same name and 
tlio Cyiiosiirgcs. Ayrae, a district S. of Diomca. 

— Hills. The Arciojniyus (’Apfiou rra-yot or 
■'Apeior vdyos), the ‘ Hill of Arcs,' AV. of the 
AcroiV)li.s (traditionally the hill /roin which the 
Amazons attiched the Acropolis : Aesch. E’ljnt. 

GaO), which pave its name to the celebrated 
conncil that held its sittings there {Diet, of Ant. 
a. V.), was accessible on the S. side by a flight 
of steps cut oat of the rock. Ori its X. 
slope stood a temple of Arcs . the chasm on the 
\E. side near the top is supposed to be the 
shrine of the Zrprcl (Eumeiudcs) and lower 
down was the tomb of Oedipus. Traces of 
primitive houses, of an early date, like those on 
the Acropolis have been found on this lull. 

The Hill of the Hijmphs, XAV. of the Areiop.i- 
giis, so called because an inscription notes it as 
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eliU standing, belong to the completed temple 
of Hiidrmn {180 a.p.) The ^^eli-preserved 
Doric temple ou the rising ground of Colonos 
Agoraios, which used to be known as ‘the 
temple of Theseus ' (T/fcscunj), is probably the 
temple of Hephaestus (Ptius. i. If, G). The 
rcnl temple of Theseus (of which no traces 
are discovered) stood near the temjde of the 
Dioscuri, which was under the N. side of tlu* 
Acropolis near the temenos of Agraulos. The 
Temple of Arcs stood on the NW. slope of the 
Areiopagus. The il/efroon (M 7 jTp^oy},or tempk: 
of the motlier of the gods (in winch the state 
archives w'ere kept) in the Agora on the NAV. of 
the Areiojmgus, near the Bouleuterion and 
Tholos. The temple of Demeter and Kore and 
that of Tnptoleinus in the same precinct 
(Eleusinion) just S. of the Areiopagus; of 
Artemis Eucleia SE. of the Pnyr ; of Aphrodite 


acred to the lymphs : anotlier has been found | Paiidemos under the SW. of the Acropolis ; of 
on it telling that part of the hill w’as a precinct Apollo Patrobs a little N. of the Metrobn ; of 
of Zeus. Xho Pynx (IIi'i'l), a Rcniicircular hill, Dionysus just S. of the Tlieatre, and of 
S^\ . of the Areiopagus, where the assemblies of Asclcpius, whose site has been excavated (dis- 
tlie people were held in earlier times, for after - 1 covering among otlier remains the ancient 
ward«i the people usually met in the Theatre of , well), under the Acropolis to the W. of the 
Dionysus .(Diet, A7it. s. v. Ecc/cjm). The } Theatre, The temple of Serapis, built after 
platform for speakers, or bema, which was the Ptolemy Philadelplius introduced that worship 
basis or steps of an altar to Zeus 1*1 still \isible into Greece, seems to have stood KE. of the 
with three rows of scats cut m the reck behind Acropolis and XW. of the Ol^unjiieum. (2j The 



it. The Prytanes seated on these faced the 
people, who’stood in a semicircular space {not 
originally a downward slope) between the bema 
and the Agora. The Afustum {or hill sacred to 
the Muses), S. of the PnjTC and the Areiopagus, 
on wluch W'as the monument of Philof.^ppus, 
and where the Macedonians built a fortress. — 
Streets. Of these w'e have little information. 
*W’e read of theTiraea7i Street^ w'hich led from 
the Piraean gate to the Agora ; of the Street of 
the SeimaCy which wms probably an avenue 
at the N. side of the Agora formed by two 
lines of Hermae running tow'ards the Dipylon 
from the ends of the Stoa Poecile and the Stoa 
Basileios respectively; of the Street of the 
Tripods, on the E. of the Acropolis. This 
street ran in a curve from the Prj’taneum to 
the eastern entrance of the Theatre : it was 
bordered on each side by shrines surmounted 
by the gilt or bronze tripods dedicated by the 
tribe successful in the choregia. Of these the 
monument of Lysicrates remains, and the base 
of another has been discovered. — Public 
Buildings, (l) Temples. Of these the^most 
important was the Ohjmpiturn f^OXop-nUiov), 
or Temple of the Olympian Zeus, SE. of the 
Acropolis, near the Hissus and the fountain 
Callirrhoe. This temple was begun by Peisi- 
stratus and left unfinished by his sons : w'as 
carried on further by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who employed the arcliitect Cossutius, w'orking 
in the Corinthian style i of this work traces 
have been found sufficient to recover the plan of 
the half-finished temple of Antiochus. The 
magnificent remains, 15 Corinthian columns 


Senate House {^ovhfVTijptov), next to the 
Metroun, NW. of the Areiopagus, and on the 
otlier side of this nearer tlie Areiopagus (8) 
the Tholos {d6\os}, a round building with 
umbrella-shaped roof m which the Prytanes 
and certain other ofiicialb (deftriToi) dined in the 
period after Peisistratus, wdien the business 
quarter was shifted to the N. of the Areiopagus 
[see Diet. Aiif. s.v. Fri/taneum]. (4) The Pry- 
taneum, in which W’ere the state hearth and sa- 
cred fire, and ivbere foreign princes and envoys 
and specially honoured citizens, and in old times 
the Prytanes, dined at the state expense [see 
Viet. A 7 if. 6 . V.]. The Prytaneura formerly 
stood to the SW. of the Acropolis, in wliat was 
probably the old Agora. Later, probably after 
the Koman conquest, the new* Prytaneum was 
built on the NW. side of the Acropolis. In it 
were preserved Solon’s tables of law. (5) Stoae 
or Halls, supported by pillars, and used as 
places of resort in the heat of the day, of 
wliich there W'ere several in Athens. {Viet, of 
Ant. art. Forticus.) In the Agora there were 
three: the Stoci Basileios {(ttocl ^oir/Aeioy), 
the court of the King-Archon, on the W. side of 
the Agora under the E. slope of the Colonus 
Ao-oraios; the Stoa FoeciIC (o-roa 7rotKt\v)f on 
tlie N. side of the Agora, so called because 
it was adorned ■with fresco painting of the 
battle of Marathon by Polygnotus ; and the 
Stoa Eleuthcrius (crToa iMvOipios), or Hall of 
Zeus Eleutherius on the S. side of the Stoa 
Basileios. The Stoa of Attalus, which has 
been wronglv called ‘the Gymnasium of 
Ptolemy/ can be identified by an inscription 
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of the epistyle Itwasbnilt by Attalos II , and t Nymphs— Foantams The wells of Asclmos, 
ftoofl.wheie its temaiDS may now ^ seen, in) of tli« EumeTiitlfes on the Aievopagas and the 
the N part of the Agora nearthe Stoa Poecde, | Clepsydra on the Acropolis have been noticed 
the Stoa of the Giants, apparently no called above Of etiU greater topographical and 
from the statues which horned it, of whicli literary importance are the springs Callirrhoe 
there are eocne remains of diSecent dates, stood j and. Eneeacronnos abont which there has been 
about 90 yards to the West of the Stoa (rf some con fnsion The true account seems to b« 
Attains, the Stoa of Enmenes under the 8 t^t Enneacrovnci (‘Nine Condmts) was 
rocks of the Acropolis ronnin^fromthe Theatre between the Areiopagus and the Pyni, near 
to the Odeum of Herodes The so-called ‘Stoa the 8W corner of the former, being the water 
of Hadrian ' was not strictly a Stoa, but formed | supply of the ancient Agora the traces of the 
part of the north front of the Oymnasiam of I candnit made by Feisistratus are fonnd here. 
Hadmn The extant remains consist of a wall It once bore the common name for springs, 
faced with a row of seven Corinthian columns I Callirrhoe, and this has caused a confasion 
This formed the eastern portion of the north i with the Athenian Callirrhoe oftenest men 
front In the centre was onginslly a portico | tioned (Thne ii 15, Hdt n 137, Plat Phaedr 
giving access to the intenor, and to the west cd 229), which was neat the banks cl the Eissai, 
that s wall faced with colnznna corresponding between that stream and the Olympietun, the 
to what la now called Hadnan a 8toa. The ex vaalU of which temple are connected by a 
csvations, earned as far as the modem 'Aeolas sobtemaean passage with the spring Ibis 
Street, show that the gymnasinm was of great CaUirrhoe still bears the same name In 
size Pansanias (i 18, 9) says that it had 100 I Plato s day there was slresdy a confusion 
colnmns of African marble (6) Theatret The between the two springs in connexion with the 
Theatre of Dionyrui on the SE slope of the legend of Oreitbyia.>^nhaib( The Ouifr 
Acropolis, wasthegreattheatreofthesbtellhct Ceramietti (5 KoAoCuerot), NW of the 
of Ant ST T/isatrum). besides thisthernwere city was the finest suburb of Athens, origin 
three 0(f;<2 for contests in vocal and ID ally Uie ‘Potters' Qnarter' bad been one 

stmmentalmasic (Diet of Ant av) an ancieot single district bat the wall ol Themistocles cut 
one near the fountain Enneacronnos see below] off the Inner from the Onter Ceramicus at the 
a second built by Pencles, close to 
the Theatre of Dionysus on the SE 

S ‘ of the AcTopohs and a third 
by Herodes Atticni, ta honoar 
of his wife Rsnlla on the SW slope 
of the Aeropmis, of which there are 
stiU considerable remains 17) Sta 
dtum (rb SrdJiM'), S ol the Hissns, 
mthedistnet Agree Itssitehasbeen 
fired by the excavations of 18T0 It 
IS said to date from the time of the 
orator Lycurgas, and to have been 
greatly unproved and adorned with 
marble ^ Herodee It is supposed to 
have had room for 40 000 spectatort o6»,b«rfofaib 
Between the actual Stadium cod the 
river remsuis of a portico are traced sgey prowsi 
[HI Ifonumenti The iTonurmnt of 
AndronteM Cyrrhesfes, called thoToioeroflho 
TTinds, an octagonal building N of the Aero-, 
polls, still extant was a horologiam {Did 
of Ant art Ilorolcytum) In the interior of 
tms octagonal tower was a water clock, which 
Ls said to have been served with water from 
the Clepsydra well on the Aevopoha. Part of a 
covered aqueduct is traceable The Choragte 
Monument of L'jsieratee, frequently bat erco- 
neonsly caIJra the Lantern of Lemorthen^J 
still extant, m the Street of the Tnpods (seel 
above) The Monument of Hina* (Chora- 
gus of boys m B c 830), of which the fouoda- ; 
tiona are thought to be identified close to the 
Odeum of Herodes Fragments of the fag^e 
were discovered bnilt into the ' Beule’ Gate 
It IS probable that thia Choragic monmneiit 
was pulled down to make room for the toad 
when this odenin was built The Mmument of\ 

ThratyUut, victor with a chornaof men — ' 

same year l320) stood against a cave i 
rock above the Theatre of Dionysna It seems 
to have been nearly perlect op to theTurkiEh 
aiego in 1826 there are still lemaios of 
pilasters and three inscriptions. The statues 
of the Eponymi (the heroes who gave their 
names to Attic trfliea) stood in the Agava psots- 
ably jnst to the E of the Areiopagns and S of 
the Tholos those of Harmodius and Ansto- 
geiton a httle nearer to the Hill of the 
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Pipylon Gate , through this suburb passed the 
sacred road to Elensis, and at the gats another 
road branched to the AciUEiriA which stood st 
the farther end of the distnet, six stadia from 
the city The Outer Ceramicus was used as a 
burial place, and here those who had fallen m 
war Vi^ a puUio funeral and a roonumenl (cf 
Tfaoc II SI , Aristoph Av 391 , Dem de Cor 
§ 297) A vast number of sculptured grave 
stones and. uuuinujfAWia fiasie. bee.'?, fnnnd. here 
Of these moaamenta the fittest were just outside 
the Dipylon Gate, where they had been pre 
served by the d^ns of rum and rubbish caused 
by Sulla s destruction of the neighbouring wall 
under which they lay buned fill 1063 Cynos 
argot (rb Kto'duopyct), E of the City, outside 
the gate Diomea, a gymnasium sacred te 
Heracles, where Anlislnenes, the founder of 
the Cynic school, taught Lyclum {rh Ava“or}' 
SE of the Cyuosarges, a gymnasium sacred to 
Apollo LyeSus, wh^c Anstotle and the Peripa- 
tetics taught. Others place the Lyceum a hwle 
to the North of the Cynosarges No certain 
means of identification have yet been dis- 
covered. The Carden* and temple ol 

Aphrodite were close to the right bank of 
tfe Hissna (on the opposite side to the Sta- 
dium) between the city wall and the nver 
Here was the famans status of Aphrodite by 
Alcamenes. 
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Athonae CAOrjfai) : Atenfih), n seaport to^vn 
of Pontus, named from its temple of Athene. 

Athenaeum. 1. In Arc-adia, nearMcgnlopolis 
fPnns. viii. it ; Pint. Clcom. 4). — 2. In Epim.s, 
in the district of Athamnnin (Liv. xxviii. 1). 

Athenaous ('Adijcmor). 1. A learned Greek ; 
grammarian, of Naucratis in Egypt, lived aljont i 
A.D. 230, first at Alexandria and aftem-ards at j 
Pome. His extant work is entitled the Dcipno- ] 
sophislac (A.tcrvo<ro<piirTcA), i.c- the Sanquet j 
of the Learned, in 15 books, of which the first , 
2 books, and parts of the 3rd, 11th, and 15th, 
exist only in an Epitome. The work may be 
considered one of the earliest collections of 
what are called Ana, being an immense mass 
of anecdotes, extracts from the writings of 
poets, historians, dramatists, philosophers, 
orators, and physicians, of facts in natural 
history, criticisms, and discussions on almost 
every conceivable subject, especially on Gas- 
tronomy. Athenaeus repre.sonts himself ns de- 
scribing to his friend Timocratos a full account 
of the conversation at a banquet at Rome, at 
which Galen, the physician, and Ulpian, the 
jurist, were among the guests. — Ldilions. By 
Casnubon, Genev. IS!)" ; by Schweighiinser, 
Argentorati, 1801-1S07 ; by IV. Dindorf, Lips. 
1827; by Meineko.Lips. 1807. — 2. A contempo- 
rary of jVrehimodcs, wrote a work on military 
engines (wrp! pTixearriuiruv), addressed to Mar- ' 
cellus ; edited by C. Weschor, 18C7. — 3. A cele- 
brated physician, founder of the medical sect 
of the Pneumatici, bom at Attalia in Cilicia, 
practised at Romo about A.o. 50 (ed. C. KUhn, 
1807). 

AthenagSras ('AOjji'ayctgaj), an Athoninii phi- 
losopher, converted to Cliristianity in the second 
cent. A.n. [See Diet, of Christ. Iffojr.] 

Athenais (’AOrji'afs). 1. Sumamed Philo- 
siorgiis, wife of Ariobnrzanes II., king of Cap- 
padocia, and mother of Ariobarzanes HI. (Cic. 
adFam. xv. 4). — 2. Daughter of Leontius, after- 
wards named Eudocia. 

Athenlon (’AOuvion'), a Cilician, one of the 
commanders of the slaves in the second Servile 
War in Sicily, defeated L. Licinius Lucullus, 
but was at length conquered and killed n.c. 101 
by the consul M’. Aquillius (Flor. iii. 19). 

Athenodorus (’Aflrji'iiSa'pos). 1. Of Tarsus, a 
Stoic philosopher sumamed Cordylio, was the 
keeper of the library at Pergamus, and after- 
wards removed to Rome, where he lived with 
SI. Cato, at whose house he died (Strab. p. G74 ; 
Pint. Cat. Min. 10). — 2, Of Tarsus, a Stoic 
philosopher, sumamed Cananites, from Cana 
in Cilicia, the birthplace of lus father. He was 
a pupil of Posidonius at Rhodes, and taught at 
Apolionia in Epiras, where the young Octavius 
(subsequently the emperor Augustus) was one 
of his disciples. He accompanied the latter to 
Rome, and became one of liis intimate friends. 
In his old age he returned to Tarsus, where he 
died at the age of eighty-two. He was the 
author of several works, which are not extant 
(Suet. Claud. 4; Strab. p. 074.) — 3. A sculptor, 
the son and pupil of Agesander of Rhodes, 
whom he assisted in executing the group of 
Laocoon. [Agesandeh.] 

Athesis [Adige or Etscli), rises in theRhae- 
tian Alps, receives the Atagis (Eisaeh), flows 
tlurough Upper Italy, past Verona, and falls 
into the Adriatic by many mouths (Strab. p. 207). 

Athmone (^AOpotdi, also *AQpoyia aud’^ASpo- 
vov ; 'ABpaveis, fern. 'ABpovls), an Attic demus 
belonging to the tribe Cecropis, afterwards to 
the tribe Attalis. 
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Oros, Motitc Santo, i.e. Ilohj Moimtain), 
mountainous peninsula, aho called Acte, wli 
projects from Cbnldico in Mneodonin. Il 
mentioned in II. xiv. 229. At the extremit; 
the iwninsula the mountain rises abru] 
from the sea to a height of 0.349 feet ; ther 
no anchorage for ships at its base, and 
voyage round it was so dreaded by marii 
that Xerxes had a canal cut through 
isthmus which connects the pcninsnla v 
the mainland, tc afford a passage to his f 
flldt. vii. 23; Time. iv. 109; Diod. li. 1 ; T 
ii. 2, 10). The isthmus is about H mile ncr< 
and there are distinct traces of the canal : 
to be seen ; .so that we must not imitate 
scepticism of .Til venal (x. 174), who ref usee 
believe that the canal was ever cut. ' 
peninsula contained several flourishing ci 
in nntiquit}', and is now studded with numci 
monasteries, cloister.s, and chapels, whenc 
derives its modern name. In these moi 
terio.s some valuable MS.S. of nneient autl 
have l>een discovered. 

Athrlbis ('AOpiflir), a city in the Delta 
Ep-pl; capital of tho-Xomos Athribites. 

Atia, mother of Avgvbtvb. 

Atilla or Atillla Gens, the principal mcml 
of which are given under their surnames Cj 
Tisvs, Reoueek, and SEnnAXU.s. 

Atiliclnus, a Roman jurist o! the first c 
A,i>., is referred to in the Digest. 

Atillns or Acilins. 1. L,, one of the carl 
of the Roman jurists wlio gave public inst 
tion in law, probably lived about n.c. 100._ 

I Pompon. Dig. i. 2, 2, 88, ho appears as Ati] 
I but in Cic. dc Scncct. 2, C ns Acilius. Hosr 
commentnrie.s on the law.s of the Twi 
Tables. — 2. II., one of the early Roman pc 
wrote comedies imitated from the Greek (; 
liaiae) about 200 n.c. (Cic. ad Ait. xiv. 20). 
is probably the translator of Soph.Efecfra ( 
Etn. i. 2, 5). 

Atina (Atlnas, -iitis: Atina), a town of 
Volsci in Latium, afterwards a Roman col 
(Verg. Acn. viii. G, 80; Plin. xxii. 11). 

Atintanes {'Artvrdves), an Epirot peoph 
Illyria, on the borders of Macedonia; t 
country, Atinfania,v;as reckonedpart of M 
donia (Thuc. ii. 80; Liv. xiv. SO). 

AHus VaruB. [Vaiius.] 

Atlanticum Mare. [Oceaxus.] 

Atlantis [’Arhavrls, sc. yria-os), accordin] 
an ancient tradition, a great island Vf. of 
Pillars of Hercules in the Ocean, oppe 
Mount Atlas : it possessed a numerous pop 
tion, and was adorned with every beauty; 
powerful princes invaded Africa and Eur 
but were defeated by the Athenians and t 
I allies ; its inhabitants afterwards became wic 
and impious, and the island was in consequi 
swallowed up in the ocean in a day an 
night. Tills legend is given by Plato in 
Timacus, and is said to have been relate 
Solon by the Egyptian priests. There wa! 
old legend of a victory of Athens over 
Atlantenes, which was worked on a peploi 
the Panathenaea. (Schol. ad Plat. Pep. f 
Diod. iii. 53.) The Canary Islands, or 
Azores, which perhaps were visited by 
Phoenicians, may have given rise to the lege 
but some modem ivriters regard it as indica 
of a vague belief in antiquity in the existe 
of the TV. hemisphere. (Plat. Tim.v. 24, C 
pp. 108, 113.) 

Atlas (fArKas), son of lapetns and Clym< 
and brother of Prometheus and Epimeth 
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and teing connnered, was ccm3enaed to besi j 
bearen on his hefttl and hands, Etonding nt tb« I 
far west where day and night paeet, at the ' 
apparent jonction of cky eml sea. (Hes. Th 
617, 74C ) According to Homer {Od i 62, tu. 
245), Allas bears the long colmnns which bep 
ssonder hearen and earth (or, as some inter 
pret, be was merely in charge of the pUars | 
which keep apart, or which enpport on both 
Eid'^), and he seems to be imagined there as a 
pant standing on the floor of the sea , be ta A 
that account the father of Calypso It doe* 
not follow" that Homer’s idea of holding the 
pillars IS necessarily older than the simpler 
idea of Hesiod, which makes Atlas himself the 
pillar , and no erplanaticn of the myth is pre- 
ferable to that which assumes it to hare ansen 
from the idea that lofty motmtaini tnpported 
thehearen. Later tramtions distort the on* 
gmal idea still more, by making Atlas a man 
who was metamor^iosed into a monntam 
Thus Ond (ilft IT C20 seq ) relates that Per 
sens came to Atlas and aak^ for shelter, which 



was ref used, wherenpon Perseys by means of the 
head of Hednsa, cbangedhnninto 31 Atlas, on, 
whiriiciatolbaax«LW'/Js.sJi’A!.sAa.'ps. 
try to rationahse, and represent Atlas as 
powerful king who possefc.^ great kncwled- 
of the courses of Ine stars, and who was tL. 
first who taught men that hearen had the form 
of a globe Hence the erpression that hea' 
rested on hia shoulders was regarded a< 
merely fignratiTS mode of speaking (Ehod 
60, IT 27 ; Pans. n. 20 ) At first, the story of 
Atlas tef erred to one mountain only, which was 
behered to enst on the extreme ^undaiyof 
the earth, bat, as geographical knowl^ge ex 
tended, the name of Atlu was transfer^ to 
other places, and thus we read of a 3Iauretaiuan, 
Itahan, Arcadian, and eren of a Caocanan, 
Atlas. The common opinion, howerer, was that 
the heaven bearing Atlas was in the AW of 
J^ca- tSee below } Atlas was the father of the 
Heines by pleione or by Hespens, of the 
HjMes and Hespendes by Aetixa ; and of 
tisnemaus and 3Uia by Bterope Pi<me 
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Calypso, Hyaa and Heeperns, are likewise called 
hia otuldren Atlas waa represented as besnng 
* burden on his shoulders in earlier times, 
before the idea of a sphere obtained, merely a 
rode mass of rock , Inter, a sphere snth codiacal 
signs — Atlantlifdes, a descendant of Atlas, es- 
peciallT Mercury, his grandMin by Maia (comp 
Mereurt faeunde tiepos Aflanlu, Hor Od. 
I JO), and Hermaphroditus, son of Mercury— 
AtlantiM and Attantis ,& female descendant of 
Atlas especially the Pleiads and Hysda. 

Atlas Modi ('ArXat 4f2ae), was the general 
name of the great monnlain range which corera 
the snrface of N Africa between the 3Iediter 
ranean and Great Pesert (Sahara), on the h 
ai^ S , and the Atlantic and the Iiesser Sjrtia 
on the W and P , the mountain chains S£ of 
the Lesser Syrtia, thongh connected with the 
Atlas, do not properly belong to it, and were 
called bT other names (Hdt it 184) The A 
am) & ranges of this system were dLstinguuhed 
by the names of Atlai Minor and Atlai Major, 
and a distinction was made between the 3 
regions into which ther divided the countiy 
l^Anuca.] 

I Atoiia f'AToiriraj daughter of Cyrus, and 
I wife snccessiTely of her brother Cambyses, of 
Smerdis the Magisn, and of Parma Hystospis, 
cptct whom the pot,essed great influence bhe 
bore Danos 4 son*, Xerxes, Slasistet, Achae 
menes, and Hystaapes. (Hdt ui 6% 183, 
Aesch. Peri ) 

AtraeorHatra ("'ATpor.Te'AT^a 'Krmvit, 
Atranna Hadr, 8\\ of 3/o«uf),attroafly for 
liSed city on a liigh monsUiniR Mesopotazoia, 
inhabited by people of the Arab race 
Atrannni, SeBpro&lsi 1 A . eonnil *x 

427 and 491 —2 L, consul 441 and censor 418 
— ^ C, consol 423, fought snsnceessfuly 
against the Vniscian*, and was in eonseqnescs 
condemned to pay a hesryfine-^ L , scensea 
31 Caehsa r.nlos,whojn Cioeto defended, 87 
(pro Gael f, 3,7) 

Atraz f'ATpaf), a town in Pelaagwtis in 
Thessaly, inhabited by the Perrhaehi, *» called 
from Ote mythical Atraz, son of Penens ana 
Bara, and father of Hippodaraia and Caeni* 
(Lit xxzn IS) 

Atrebitrs ^KrpiQrroi), a people in Gallia 
Belpica, in the modem Artort, a corroptu® ®f 
tbeirname In Caesar’stiroe(B c 67)tbeTnnja 
bered 15,000 warriors their capital was A ehi 

Toeexxa Pattof them crossedoTerto Britain. 

wliere they dwelt in the opper valley of the 
Thames. (Caea B G li 4, 28.) 

Atreui (*ATpci/i) son of Pelops and Hippo- 
AmuuH giwiAson oS 'SmWfUH, aiA knit.W. ot 
jTliycstes and Nicippe fPatops] Hewasfiwt 
married to Cleola, by whom he became the 
father of Fhsthenes, then to Aerope, the widow 
of ius son Phsthenes, who was the mother of 
Agamemnon, Menelaoa, and Anazibia, either 
by Plisthenes or by Atreus [Aoxscitsos], and 
laaUy to Pelopia, the daughter of his fcither 
Thyestes. In Homer there is no hint of tra- 
gedy Atreus dies, leaving the kingdom to 
.Thyestes ‘nch in flocks' (JJ ii. JOS); hut lo 
the post-Romenc epics a story appears which 
was adopted by the Tragedians. The strife 
with Thyestes is first traceable to s gold^ 
Umh, which Hermes gave as the pledge «* 
sovereignty to the possessor fcf Aosch. Ag 
1583, Enr Or 988, EL 719) Inconsequence 
<d the murder of their half brother ChrysippoA 
AtieDB and Thyestes were obtig^ to take to 
flight: they were hospitably received at My 
cenae (Thuc i. 9), and, after the death of 
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Snrystlien'?, Atrfru-s^becfune fong^o! ilycenae )of Alexander (e c S23J, he served nnder Per- 
. . , , . . diccas irho-e sid-'r, Atalante, he had mamed : 

MB..*} *1.., .1 al_ T>. . T . J 


TIi%e'*te‘5 sednc^d A* rope the^vife of Atreu*?, 
and Tra? in conpoquence hanmhed bj hi 5 
brother from Ins place of exile he Bent Phs 
thcnr , the son of AtnnB whom he Imd 
brought up as his own child, in order to slax 
Atnns; but Phsthenes fell by the hands o'f 
Atrens, wno did not know that he was his own 
Fon In order to take revenge, Atreus, pre- 
t» nding to be reconciled to Tlivcstes, recalled 
him to IMyccme killed his 2 sons, and plrced 
the r flesh before their father at a banquet, who 
unwittingly partook of the horrid meal Thy- 
estes fled with liorror, and the gods cursed 
Atrens and his house The knngdom of Atrens 
was now visited by famine and the oracle 
advised Atreus to 'call hack Thy/s-te.; 
Atrens, vainly searching for him in the 
land of king Tliesprotus, married as his 
third wife. Pelopia the daughter of Th\ 
cstes, whom he iielieved to be a daughter 
of Tliesprotus Pelopia was at the time 
with clnld by her own father Tins child, 
j\egisthns,afterwardsE]ewAtrenshecau~e 
the latter had commanded him to slay 
his own father Tin cstes [Aecistuls j" 

Atria. [ADMel 

Atrides {'ATpflSrji)) a descendant of 
Atrens, especially Agamemnon and Me- 
nelauR 

Atropatene ('A-po-a-nji-^], or Media 
Atropatia the >.'\V part of Jledia, adja- 
cent to .^jmenin named after Atropltes, 
a native of the country, w ho, having been made 
its governor by Alexander, founded there a 
kingdom, which long remained mdependent 
all! e of the Seleucidae, the Parthians, and the 
Bomans, hut was at last suMued bx the Par- 
thians f^-trah p 523 Just xiu 4) 

Atropates (A-po-aVuil, a Persian 


and after the death of Perdiccas 1521), he joined 
Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas, bnt their 
united forces were defeated in Pnidia hr Anti 
gonus in J20 — 3 Kings oj Pergamu ’. — (L) 
^ephen of Pnn.rTiERts,6accecded his consm, 
Enmenes I , and reigned s c 241-197 He 
made head agimst the Gauls, and assumed the 
title of king after ins succes., (btrab p 024 , Lit 
xxxTiii 1C) He gained much of the territory of 
the Seleucidae He took part with the Romans 
agunst Philip and the Achaeans In 201 he 
fought with the Rhodians against Philip, whose 
attacl on Pergamus he repelled HedieuinlOT, 
when he was joining the Romans against Philip 



He was celebrated not only m war, but for his en- 
couragement of literature and art He founded 
the bbrary o' Pergamus the Pergomene 
sculpture began with representations of his 
Gallic nctones, one of which is the dving Gaul 


( (the so-called Gladiator) of the Capifohne 

- satrap, 1 Museum — flL) Snmamed Phtladcipfttts, 2nd 

fought at the battle of Gaugomela BC SSl.ond'son of Attalus I, cuccecded his brother Eu 
after the death of Danns, was made atrap of menec TT _ nwO reicmoO i.xn-tRR T.itolnc fnftioi 


Media bv Alexander His daughter was mar 
ned to Perdiccas m 324 , and he receixed from 
his father in law, after Alexander’s death, the 
province of (he Greater Media (Diod xviii 8 , 
Aman, ix 1« ) [Atiopatexe] 

Atropos [Moiiux J 

Atta, T Qnintins, a poet'of the national or 
Homan Comedy (togafa), winch represented 
Italian scenes, died B c 77 He is praised for 
his vivid delineation of character Horace {Ep 
11 1, 79) speaks of ins plax s as acted m lus time 
Attaginus rArTayims), son of Phrynon, a 
Theban, betrayed Thebes to Xerxes, E c 460 


menes IL, and reigned 189-183 Like bis father 
he was an ally of the Romans, and he also en- 
couraged the arts and sciences — (HI ) Snr- 
named Phxlomcior, son of Enmenes II and 
Stratonice, succeeded lus uncle Attains 11 , and 
reigned 1SS-13S, He is fcnoivn to us clueSx for 
the extras agance of his conduct and the murder 
of his relations and friends In liis will he 
made the Romans his heirs, bnt his kingdom 
was claimed by Aristonicns [Aeistomcus T — 
A Roman emperor of the West, was raided to 
the throne bx Alanc, but was deposed by the 
latter, after a reign of one year (Am 409, 410), 
on account of his actmg wiOiout Alanc’s advice 


After the battle of Plataeae (479) the other | — 5 A Stoic philosopher in the reign of Ti- 

Greeks required Attagmns to be dehvered up *- .-Wn 

to them, but he made his escape (Hdt ix. 88 , 

Pau*? ^’ll 10 ) 

Attalia fAr-aXeia or -ari^y) — 

1. A citr of Ijjdia, formerlj CTrlled Agroira 
(’A 7 p^€ipa), and refonnded br one of the king-^ 
of Pergamu'' — 2 {A(laha)f a city on the coast 
of Pamphyha, for whicli it the port, near 
the mouth of the met Catarrliactes, founded 
by A.ttalus H Pliiladelphus, and subdued bj 
the Eomans under P Semlius I'jauncns (Strab 
p GG7) , 

Attains ("ArraAoj) 1 A Macedonian, uncl_e 
of Cleopatra, yihom Pliihp mamed in B c 357 
At the nuptials of his niece, Attains offered an 
insult to Alexander, and, on the accession of 
the latter, was put to death by his order m Asia 
Minor, yhither Philip had pre^nouslr sent him 
to secure the Greek cities to his cause (Diod 

xxi\ 2) — 2 Sonof AndrompnestheStymphaean, 

undone of Alexandeir^s officers, after the death 


b*»nus, was one of the teachers of Seneca, ^rho 
speal 5 of liun in the highest terms (Cjj 108} 

Atthis O’" Attis ("Ardis or 'Arr/r), daughter 
of Cranaus, from whom Attica was believed to 
have den\ed its name The two birds into 
which Piiilomele and her sistpr Procne were 
metamorphosed were likewise called Attis 
[Philomel v ] 

Attica (j? *AT'-fK7f, sc 7 ^, a dinsion of Greece, 
has the form oi a triangle, two sides of which 
are washed by the Aegaean sea, while jthe third 
is separated from Boeotia on the X by the 
mountains Cithaeron and Pames ilegan**, 
which bounds it on the KM" , -was formerly a 
part of Attica In ancient times it Wxas called 
Acfe and Acttce CAk^ and *AK-^tK-ff), or the 
‘coastland ' [ActeI, from v,hich. the later form 
Aiitca is said to have been denved hut accord- 
ing to traditions it denved its name tromAftJits, 
the daughter of the mvthica! king Cranaus. 
Attica 15 ^ ffinded by many ancient writers into 

l2 
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3 districts 1. The Ilinhtandi (ij {lowfiiii, klsO 
oftiyii *ArTort5), th« NE of the eoiujtiy, eon j 
tainmf the rouge of Pames and extending S 
to the promontory Cynosara the emij lerel 
p-irl of this district was the small plain of M»- 
Xithon opening to the sea. 2. The Plain 
*f2ioi, rb rtSiov) the NAV of the country, in 
eluded hoth the plain toond Athens and th* 
plain round Elensis and extended 3 to the 
promontorr Zoster 3 The SeQ-coast Dislncf 
vevoAfa), the S part of the country termi 
natmg m the promontory Snniam. Besides 
these 3 dmsions we also read of a 4th TAe 
Midland Ditlrict 1/iiaiya.a) stdl called dfe 
to^, an undnlating plain m the middle of the 
country bounded by 31 Pentelicna on the N 
31 Hymettus on the IV , and the sea on the E 
The soil of Attica is not lery fertile the greater 
part of It IS not adapted for growing com but 
It pr^aces obres, figs, and gnpes «npecia]lj 
the 2 former in great petfecUen The country 
is dry the chief rirer is the Cephiasns, which 
uses m Fames and flows thiongh the Athenian 
plain The abundance of wild flowers in the 
country made the honey of 31 Hymeltus >ery 
celebrated in antiquity Excellent marble nas 
obtained Irom the quarries ol Fentelicus NE 
of Athens and a considerable supply of sJier 
hom the mines ot Launum near SimiiUQ. The 
area of Attica locludiBg the island of Salamis 
which belonged to it, contained between TOO and 
600 square miles, and its popaUtion in its flou 
nshing period was probably about SOOOOO of 
which nearly 4 Sths were tlares Attica is said 
to hare been originally dinded into J2 inde* 
Mudeut states (traditioniUj by Cccaopsi, which 
philocborus names as Cecropia (wAthena), 
EUusis E^nia, Decelea, Aphidnae, Tbonens, 
Brauron, (Mhera, Sphettus, Cephitia, Phale 
nm, and the Tetraynlia of Attica formed 
by ifaratbon, Oenoe, Tneorythus, and Pruba* 
hnthut, and occupied by settlers ot Bonan 
origin These 12 communities probably pre> 
sent the names of the most important places 
m early times, and are marhM by esnoos 
local sacred ntes, which reappear m^e ttiTthtv 
logyof literatore To Theseus u ascribed the 
union of Attica, which is thought to hare been 
effected by an uamigration of Ionian mantune 
people who combing with the old inhabitants 
of 'Cecropia ' in uniting the other distnctswith 
Athens as the head At some time, which seems 
to be the i>enod of loiuaix unmigratioti, the 
people were dinded (in Ionian tashKm) into 4 
tribes Geleonlet, SopUte*, Argadeia, Aegico 
reit, a distribution which traditicm assigns to 
Ion , bnt there was also a triple dinsion (Ponan 
fasten) inloPupalndae or nobles, Geonwn or 
husbandmen, and Demiurgi or artisans each 
of the 4 tribes seems to hare had this threefold 
composition. Clisthenes (s c SIO) abolished the 
old tribes and created 10 new ones, according 
to a geographical dirision these tribes weresnb- 
dinded into 174 denu, townships or eommunei 
(For detaiLs. see Diet of Ant art 7rr3us) 
Atticns Eerodei, Tlberlns ClautUna, a cele 
brated Greek rhetorician, bom about am 104, at 
3IaratboninAttica. He tanghtihetoncMfaat 
Athena aod at Borne, and his school was Ere 
qnented by the most distinguished men of the 
age The fotnre emperors 31 Anrehus sad Ik 
Verus were among his pupils, and Antoninas 
Pius raised him to the coasalahip m 143 He 
possessed immense wealth, a great part of which 
he spent in embellishing Athens, where he huBt 
w Odeum (jDirf Ant ar rAM/rur?i), and a 
Btadinm. [Athxh4x 3 He mode gifts ^Iso ot 
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httilding and sculpture to Corinlh, Olympia and 
Delphi (Pans, i 19, ii 1, n. 21, i 32 ) H« 
had a friendship, soroetmies intermpfed, with 
Fbovto He died in 180 He wrote nimcrons 
works, none of which hare come down to us, 
with the exception of an oration, entitled IT,ft 
ToKtrelai, the gennmeness of which, howeTer,is 
eery douhtfoL It la printed in the coUectrana 
of the Greek orators, and by FioriUo, in ifcrodir 
Atfici quae tupertunt Li]^ 1801 
Atticns, T Fomponlss, a Boman eqnes.bom 
at Rome, b c 109 Hia projicr name after ks 
adoption by Q Caecilius the brother of his 
' mother, was Q Caecilius Pompomauus Atticns. 
Htssuroame, Athens, was given him on account 
of his long residence m Atliens and his mtunate 
acquaintance with the Greek language and lite> 
rature He was educated along with L. Tor- 
qnatos, the younger C Slanus, and 31 Cicero 
Soon after the breaking out of the cinl war be 
tween Slanus and SulU, he resolved to tike no 
part in the contest and accordingly removed to 
Athena During the remainder of his life, he 
kept aloof from all political affairs, and thus 
lived on the most iniimate terms with the most 
di->(iRguished men of all partiea He was equally 
the fneud of Caesar and Pompey, ol Brutus 
and Cassius, of Antony and Augustus , but bia 
most inlimate fnend was Cicero, whose cone 
spondence with him, beginning m CS and eon 
tiDued down to Ciceros death, is one of the 
most valuable remajos of antiquity He re- 
tuned to Borne m CS, when he came lafo- 
poesession of the inhentaoce from Caeciliu 
He purchased an estate at Butliretnm m Epi 
ras, between which place, Athens and Rome, 
he diruied the greater port of his time, engued 
tn literary punuits and m commercial usucr 
takiDgs, by which he greatly tsereaaed his 
wealth, lie died at Rome in 62, at tha age of 
77, of rolantary starration, when he fonsd 
he was attacks by an tncniable Qlnesa Eia 
wife, PHia, to whom he was mamed in S3, when 
he wet S3 yean of age, bore him only one child, 
a daughter, PoiUTXi&ia or Caeciha, whom Cicero 
socnelioies calls Attica and Atticnla. She was 
raarned in the Lietune of her father to 3f 

VipvaniDeAgrippa. The sister oi Atticus, Pom 
potiu, was married to Q Cicero, the brother of 
i the orator Tie life of Atticns by Comehia 
Nepos is to be regarded rather aa a panegyric 
I opra an intimate fnend, than atnctly speaking 
a biography In philosophy Atticns biWnged 
I to tim Epicurean sect He was tlmroughly 
acquainted with the whole circle of Greek and 
I ttccoan literatore So high an opinion wa* 
entertained of hia taste and critical acumen, 
that many of his fnenda, especially Cicero, were 
, accustom^ to send him their works for rensioo 
and correction. None of his own writings have 
come down to us. 

AttUa {'ArrhKat or ’Arr/Aar, German Eteel, 

. Hunganan Elhele], kmg of the Huns, attained 
in t-D 434, with hia brother Bleda (m German 
. BhCdefl, to the Eoveieignty of all the northern 
tribes between the frontier of Goal and the 
I frontier of China, and to the command of an 
! army of at least 600 000 barbarians Hegradn 
I ally concentrated upon himself the awe and 
j fear of the whole ancient world, which nlti- 
j mately expressed itself by affixing to his name 
I the well known epithet of ' the Scourge of God.’ 
j His career divides lUeli into two parts. The 
I first (iJ> 445-450) consists of the ravage of the 
I Eastern empire between the Enxme and the 
lAdrutic and the negotiations with Theodosius 
I H., which loUowed npon it. Theywere ended 
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ty a trcixty which cedecl to Attiia a large terri- 
tory S. of tlie Danube and an annual tribute. 
Tlie second part of liis career was tlio inva.«ion 
of the Western empire (450-152). Ho crossed 
the Rhine at Strasaburp, ljut was defeated at 
Chiilons by Aetins, and Theodoric, king of the 
Visigoths, in -IDl. He tiien cros-sed the Alp.s, 
and took Aquileia in 452, after a siege of 8 
months, but he did not attack Rome, in conse- 
<juence, it is said, of liis interview with Pope 
IfCO the Great. He recrossed the Alps towards 
the end of the year, and died in 453, on the 
night of his marriage with a beautiful girl, vari- 
ously named Hilda, Ildico, Mycolth, by the 
bursting of a blood-vesRcl. In person Attiia 
was, like the Mongolian race in general, a short 
thickset man, of stately gait, with a large head, 
dark complexion, flat nose, thin beard, and bald 
with the exception of a few white hairs, his eyes 
small, but of great brilliancy and quickness. 
(Prisons, 83-7G; demand, delicb. Get. 82-50.1 
AttillUB. [Atiuus.] 

Attis, Atys, or Attin ('Attis, or'AvTTjs). 1. A 
Phrygian deity belonging to the myth of the 
Phrygian ‘Great Mother' [Cyjir.LE]. In the 
mystical Eastern story current at Pcssinus 
Agdistis had been mutilated by the gods, and 
from the blood sprang an almond tree, who.se 
fruit was gati’icred by Vans, the cfaugfifer 
of the river-god Sangarius. She bore a son, 
the beautiful Attis (who in Ovid's version is 
the son of Nana and a shepherd), who was 
reared by goats in the mountains. Agdistis, 
who in this story becomes identified with 
Cybelc, fell in love witli him [other versions 
represent a rivalry between two personages, 
Cybele and Agdistis], and when Attis wished 
to marry the daughter of the king of Pessinus 
■(or the nj-mph Sagaritis), the goddess drove 
liim mad, so that ho mutilated himself beneath 
SI pine tree, into which his spirit passed ; at its 
foot violets sprang up from his blood (Paus. vii. 
17; Diod. iii. 58 ; Amob. adv. Gent. v. 5 ; Catull. 
■G.i ; Ov. Fast. iv. 223). The fir tree wreathed 
with violets become a sacred emblem of Attis 
in the wild festivals of Cybele, whose priests, in 
memory of Attis, were eunuchs. Attis dead 
was mourned for two days, and then a feast of 
joy was celebrated for his recovery. [For the 
history of these ceremonies at Romo sea Diet. 
Ant. B. V. Megalcnsia.] There is much resem- 
blance in the character of this myth, though 
not in its details, to the Eastern myth of Adonis. 
It symbolises the growth of life in nature, 
especially of plant and tree life, its death and 
its resurrection, as well as the twofold character 
of natural production, the male and the female. 
[For some further mysteries connected with 
•these rites see Zhcf.Anf. s. TaurohoUuvi ^ — 

2, Son of Manes, king of the Maeonians, from 
whose son Lydus, his son and successor, the 
Maeonians were afterwards called Lydians. — 
■3. A Latin chief, son of Alba, and father of 
■Capys, from whom the Atia Gens derived its 
origin, and from whom Augustus was believed 
to be descended on his mother’s side. — 4. Son 
■of Croesus, slain by Aduastus. • ■ 

Attins. [Accius.] 

Attlus or Attns Navlas. [Navtds.] 

Attlus XullauB. [Tullius.] 

Aturia (’Arovpla). [Assybia.] _ 

Aturus (Adour), a river in Aquitanin, pses 
'in the Pyrenees and flows through the territory 
of the Tarbelli into the ocean. 

Atymnius Arvixvios or‘' hrvpvos)^ son of Zeus 
and Cassiopea, a beautiful boy, beloved by S^- 
-pedon. Others call him son of Phoenix. He 
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was worshipped especiallv at Gortyna. Wlien 
Sjirpedon quarrelled with'Minos he took Atym- 
nuis with him to Asia Minor, where he seems 
to bo identified with Miletus. 

AuHdena (AufidCnas, .atis: Alfidcna), a 
touTi in Samniiiiii on tiic river Harp'ns. 

AuTidlus. 1. Cn,, a learned iiistorian, cele- 
brated by Cicero iTusc. r. 88 ; Fi?i. v. 10) for 
the equanimity with which Iio bore blindness, 
was quaestor v..c. nO, tribnnus plebis 114, and 
finally praetor 103.— 2. T., a jurist, quaestor 
n.C. 80, iind a^ter^vftrds propraetor in Asia. — 
3. Bassus. [B.^sbus.J — 4 . Lurco. [Lubco.]— 
5, Orestes. [Oui.:stes.] 

Ati^dus tlie principal river of 

Apulia, rises in the Apennines, in the territory 
of the Hirjiini in Ramninm, flows at first with a 
rapid enrrent (l^Onco violois and cicer, Hor. 
Od. iii. 30, 10, Snt. i. 1, .oh), and then more 
slowly (stagna Aufida, Sil. Ital. x. 171), into 
the Adriatic. Venusia, the birthplace of Horace, 
was on the Aufidug. 

Augaras. [Aiigarus.] 

AugO or Augia (AffTTj or Avycla), daughter 
of Alcus and Neae^ra, was a priestess of Athene, 
and mother by HcraclcR of Telephus. the 
aftc^ards married Teuthras, king of the 
Mysians. 

Augeas or Au^fas (Avy^as or Avyc(asj, son 
of Phorbas or Heljos (tlio Sun), and Icing of the 
Epcans in Elis. He had a herd of 8000 oxen, 
whose stalls had not been cleansed for thirty 
years. It was on^ of the labours imposed upon 
Heracles by Eurj'^theus to cleanse these stalls 
in one day. As a reward the hero was to 
receive the tenth part of tlie oxen ; but when 
he bad necomplislied his task by leading the 
riversAlpheus and Peneus tlirongh the stables, 
Augeas refused to keep his promise. Heracles 
thereupon killed him and his sons, with the 
exception of Phyleus, who was placed on tho 
throne of his father. (Paus. v. 1,7 j Theocr. 25; 
Diod. iv. IS ; Apollod. ii, 5.) Another tradition 
represents Augeas as dying a natural death at 
an advanced ago, and as receiving heroic 
honoure from Oxylus (Paus. v. S, 4). 

AugHa (ra A(^t\a: A7ijilah),an oasis in tho 
Great Desert of Africa, about S. of Cyrenc, 
and 10 days’ jourriey "W. of the Oasis of Am- 
mon, abounding in date palms, to gather the 
fruit of which a tribe of the Nasamones, called 
Augilae (At^fAai), resorted to the Oasis, which 
at other times waa uninhabited (Hdt. iv. 172). 

Augurinus, GenuciUB. 1. T., consul n.c. 461, 
and a member of the first decemvirate in the 
same year. — 2. M., his brother, consul 445. 

AugurinuB, Minuclus. 1. H., consul n.c. 
407 and 401. He took an active part in the 
defence of Coriolaims, who was brought to trial 
in 491, but was uuo,bleto obtain his acquittal. — 
2. L., consul 458, carried on war against the 
Aequians, and wa^ surrounded by the enemy 
on Mt. Aigidus, but was delivered by the dic- 
tator CiNciNK.^TUS. — 3. L., was appointed prae- 
feet of the com-niarket {praefectiis aniionae) 
439, as the people Were suffering from grievous 
famine. The ferment occasioned by the assas- 
sination of Sp. %elius in this year was ap-^ 
peased by Augurii\us, who is said to have gone* 
over to the plebs from the patricians, and to 
have been chosen by the tribunes one of their 
body. Augurinus lowered the price of com in 
three market days, fixing as the maximum an 
as for a modius. The people in tlieir gratitude 
presented him with an ox having its horns gilt, 
and erected a statiie to hie honour outside the 
Porta Trigemina. (Liv. iv. 12-10.) 
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Augusta, the naxae of several towns foonded 
or colopis^ by Augustus 1 A. Aftnriea 
[ASTCBES 2. A.Enierita (irf«do),iBliUsk 
tama on the Anas [GuadiaTia), colonised by 
Augustus with the veteraos (ementi) of the 
fifth and tenth legions, was a place of consider 
able unportince, and the capital of Unsitania 
(Strab pp 151, 156, Dio Casa Im 26,Aus-0«f 
Kob Urb 8) —3 A. Fima CAstiol]— 4. A 
Praetorla (Aosfa), a town of the Salsssi in 
Upper Italy, at the foot of the Graian and 
Pennine Alps colonised by Angnstus with 
soldiers of the praetorian cohorts The inodem 
town stdl contains many Roman remains, the 
most important of which sre the town gstes 
sndatntunphalarch. (Strsb p 108, DioCass 
lui 25)— 5 A.EauracQrnm(Au3ef) thecapital 
of the Ranraci colomsed by Sfnnatins Planeos 
B C 44, was on the left of the Rhine near the 
modern Raile the mins of a Roman smphi 
theatre are still to be seen. Its first naiue was 
Coloma liaunea the title /luyutlrx was added 
under Augustus —6 A- SuelSOnum (Sotssona), 
the capital of the SnesMoes in Gallia Belgica, 
probably the A'onotfunum of Caesar (^C u 
12)— 7 ATa'aiinarcaii(Tunn),inoTeanci«it\y 
called Tauroiia, the capital of the Tanfini on 
the Po was an important town in the time of 
Hsnnihah and was colomsed by Aoguslns 
(Polyb lU CO, Tac ffut u 06) Its import- 
ance was greatly owing to the fact that it 
led to the passes of &e Cottian 4}ps, the 
HI Gen^rre, and the HI Cenia lAnrES^ 
8 treTirorucB. [TuETuit'^a TneasOBOnim 
(Amite), the capital of the Tncastini m Gatlia 
Narbonensis.— 10 A TudiUcorui (Augt 
burp), capital of Visdehcis or Rhaetia ee- 
cantos the Lisus(XeeA}, colonised by Prasns 
cnder Angnstus, after the conquest of Rbaetia, 
SC 14 

Aagustluuf, Aurelius, the most lUnstnons 
of the Latin Fsthen, bora am SS4, at Tagsste, 
anmUndtomiiaNnaidis [Dtet c/Chn*ttan 
wBioyr] 

Angnstobona (Tropes', afterwards called 
Tncauae thecapitalof theTncasuorTncasses 
m Gallia Xiugdanensia 

Angastodnnniu [Bdrscte ] 

Angnstonemltam. [Abtxb'u ] 

Angustontum. (Lxxonczs ] 

Augustus, tbe first Roman emperor, was 
bom on the 23rd of ^ptember, b c 63, and 
was the son of C Octavius by Atia, a daughter 
of Julia, the sister of C J^ns Caesar Uis 
original name was C Oefarius,and, after his 
adoption by his great-oncle, C, JuUtu C^eiar 
OctunoTius , '^ne'ih.'ie Augurtas was given Wn 
by the senate nnd the people in 27 as a mark of 
pecoLar rank and claim to veneratioo- Octanus 
lost his father at 4 years of age, but his edo 
cation was conduct^ with great care by hu 
grandmother Juba, and by As mother and step- 
father, L Marcius PAlippns, whom hts mothn 
mam^ soon after his father’s deatA C Jalms 
Caesar, who had no male issue, also watched 
over As edncation with sohcitude In 45 
> he was sent by Caesar to ApoUoma m Qy 
ncnm, where some legions were station^ 
that he might acquire a more thorough prsc 
tical training m military affairs, and at the 
same time prosecnte his stndies. Re wss at 
Apolionia when the news reached tuni of hia 
uncle Bjnorder at Borne in jlsrch 44, snd he 
forthwith set out for Italy, accompanied by 
Agnppa and a few other friends. On landing 
near Brundnsimu at the beginning of April, he 
heard that Caesar had adopted him tn his testa- 
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meat and made Am his heir On reaching 
Rome about the beginning of Hlay, be demanded 
uotAng but the private property wAth Caesar 
h^ left hun, but declared that he was resolred 
to avenge the murder of his benefactor An 
tony hsd spent a great yiart of the money left 
t^CaeaaTin bribes to Dolabella and othen, 
and Octavms gained popnlanty by paying all 
the legacies out of wliat remained to Am. Tbe 
atale of parties at Rome was most perplermg, 
and one cannot bnt admire the extraordinaiy 
tact a^ prudence which Octavius displayei 
and the sAU with which a yonth of barely SO 
contrived to blind the most expeneoced states- 
men m Rome and eventually to carry all his 
designs into effect. He had to contend against 
the repnhbcan party as well as against Antony, 
wA> foresaw that Octavius would stand in the 
way of hia views, and hod therefore attempted, 
though without success, to prevent Am from 
acceptmg the inheritance from As unela 
Octanua, therefore resolved to crush Antony 
first as the moiB dangerous of As two enemies, 
and accordingly made overtures to the republi 
can party These were so well received, esre 
cially when 2 legions went over to Am, that 
tbe senate conferred upon hun the title of 
praetor and sent him with the two consuls of 
the year C Vihias Fansa and A Hutins, to 
attack Antony, who was besieging D Brotos 
lo Mutina. Antony was defeated and oMigra 
to fly across the Aps , and the death of the 
2 consuls gsve Oetanus the command of all 
their troops Cicero now showed As dirtrwt 
of his motives the senate becims alarmed, 
and delemined to prevent Oetanus iiom m 
quinog farther power But he soon showed 
that he ^d not mteud to become the Muate s 

•errant Supported As troops he marchM 

upon Rome, num wAch Cicero had retired, 

and demanded tbe cousnlsAp, wAch tbe tem 

fied senate was oblig^ to give Am. He was 
elected to the office alocg with Q Pedina, end 

themurdererv of the dictator were outlawed. 

He waa formally admitted into tbe patncian 

gens Joha, and heuceforth Iraown as Octanansa 

He now marched into the N of Italy, pr<^ 
fessedly against Antony, who bad been joined 
by Iteptdus and waa des^nding from the Ape 
at the bead of the combined 17 legions Gct^ 
nanus and Antony now became reconefled , and, 
at a roeeting on an uAnd on the nvet Rhenns 
near Bononia (Dologna), it was agreed that the 
Western pronnoes alioald be divided between 
Octavianns, Antony, and Ijepidus, under th* 
title of fnumpin ret fublieae cowfiAend^. 
and fiuat tAa arrangement aboold 'last tor 'tuv 
next five years. Octavianua received SicSy. 
Sardinia, and Africa, Lepidos, Spam and 
Gallia Ii arbonensis , Antony, the rest of the 
two Gauls. Octavianns and Antony with 19 of 
the legions were to wrest the Eastern provinces 
from Brutus and Cossina They published a 
pnwcnpfioutliatof all their enemies, whose 
lives were to bo sacrificed and tAir property 
confiscated upwards of 2000 equites and 

800 senators were pnt to deatA among whom 

wag Cicero Soon afterwards Octananns and 
Antony crossed over to Greece, and defeated 

Brntns and Cassins at the battle of Philippi m 

i&, by wAch the hopes of the repubhean pirty 
were ruined TA tnumvirs thereupon made a 
oewdiviaionotthe provinces. Lepidus obtained 
Aftica, Octavianns tA rest of the Western 
ptonnees. and Antony all tA Eastern* Octo- 

TTanoB returned to Italy to reward As veteran* 

with tA A hod promised iti^m. Here a 
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now war awaited liini (41), excited by Fulvia, 
the \nfe of Antony. She was supj>ortcd by 
U. Antonins, tlie consul ond brother of the 
triumrir, who tlirew him=olf into the fortified 
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mler, such as could be found in Octavianus 
alone, and also that this should be legallv 
established ; it was advisable, moreover, that it 
should outwardly agree svith the old republican 


toivn of Perasia which Octananus succeeded m forms, so .is to avoid as far as possible the 
taJang in io. Antony now made prep.arafions ' appearance of breacii of continuity and revo- 
for war, but Uie opjKirtuno death of Fulvia led Intion. Accordinglv in his Cth consulship 
to a reconciliation between the trium\-irs, who , n.c. 28, he rcsi<pied'by an edict to the senate 
concluded a peace at Bruudusium. A new | and people the e.vtraordinary power wluch he 
(iinbion of the pronnces was again made had irieMed since he becani' . - 


OcUvvianus obtaiuod all the parts of tlio empire i Tlius nominally the repnblic 
of the tovoi of Scodra m tllyricum, and • its old footing; but bv a vol 
Antonv the E. provinces, while Italy 


. , . . was to 

belong to them lu common Lepidus retained 
Afriui. It IS probable that this reconciliation 
gave the theme for VirgilS Fourth Eclogue. 
Antony married Octa\ ia, the sister of Octa^n- 
anus, in order to cement their alliance. In 89 
Octavianus concluded a peace intli Sext. Pom- 
peius, whose fleet gave linn the command of 
the sea, and enabled him to prevent com from 
reaching Rome. For a short time Porapems 
as a fourth ruler, received a share of provuices. 
But this peace was only transitory. As long as 


tnumvir in iS 
was restored on 
ote obtained from 
the senate and people *Iie received all his old 
powers (theoretically for 10 years). His pro- 
vincia with the consxilarc tmpenurn gave him 
absolute control of the frontier provinces and 
the apj>ointmcnt of their governors, the com- 
mand of all armies, the right of levying troops, 
and of mokmg peace or war. Tins was strictly 
an enlarged proconsular power, but he held it 
until 28 witli the cousulbhip, and thus continued 
it, unlike any proconsul, in Ptome, where he 
«as rendered inviolable and ^:ec^red from mter- 
ference with his authority by the trihumcia 


Pompeius was independent, Octavianus could potestas, which had already in 30 been granted 
not hope to obtain the dominion of the H'cst, f liim for hie Xow also he received the cog 


and he therefore eagerly availed himself of the 
pretext that Pompeius allowed pmicy to go on 
in the ^lediterrauean, for the p’urpose of 
declaring war against liim. In 30 the contest 
came to a final isaue. Tlie fleet of Octavianus, 
under the command of AT. Agrippa, gained a 
decisive victory off tlie east coast of Sicily over 
tliat of PomjKiius, v ho abandoned Sicily and fled ' 
to Asia. Lepidus, i\ho had landed in* Sicily to 
support Octavianus, was impatient of the sub- j 
ordinate part which he had hitherto played, ’ 
and claimed the island for himself ; but he was 
easily subdued by Octavianus, stripped of bis 
power, and sent to Borne, whore he resided for j 
the remainder of his life, being allowed to retain I was now a 
the dignity of Pontifex ilaximus. In 85 and comtiJare 
34 Octavianus was engaged in war with tlie 
Illyrians and Dalmatians. 3reaniime, Anton> 
luid repudiated Octavia, and hul r! en ited the 
minds of the PkOinan people hv 1 is arbitrary 
and arrogant proceedings in the East This feel- 
ing was increased when Octavianus learnt from 
Plancus and published the will which Antony 
had prepared directing tliat his body should be 
plac^, like that of an Egyptian king, m Cleo- 
patra's mausoleum. Octavianus found that the 
Romans were quite prepared to desert his rival, 
and accordingly in 02 the senate declared war 
against Cleopatra, for Antony was looked upon 
only as her infatuated slave. In the spring of 31 
Octavianus passed over to Epirus, and in Sep- 
tember in the same year his fleet gained a bril- 
liant victoiy over Antony’s near the promontory 
of Actium in Acamania. The next eleven 
months he spent in founding the cit}' of Nico- 
polls, in making settlements for his veterans, and 
m arranging the Eastern provinces. In the 
following 3 'ear (30) Octavianus sailed to Egypt, 


In 23. when he gave up 
pnncipate assumed the 


nomcn of Augustus 
the consulship, the 
character, which 
it retained- with 
somecbanges in its 
development, till 
Diocletian. TVhiJe 
he held the pro- 
vincfu above men- 
tioned, since he no 
longer became con- 
sul and two other 
consuls were an- 
nually elected, it 
pro- 
tmpe- 

num . to compen- 
sate for this Iip 
received in 23 the 
tnajus impcrimn, 
which, if nominally 
on a level with 
that of the consuls, 

ranked over every other magistrate ; in 22 the 
right of convening the senate and initiatingbusi- 
ness; in 19 the 12 fasces: finally to give a name 
to that power which made him superior to the 
consuls and their routine domestic duties, he 
relied on the perpetual under 

cover of which he had supreme control over all 
departments. Though Augustus had nominally 
recognised the senate as the council of adrisers 
to the executive magistrates, yet it did not 
really check absolutism: for (1) the most im- 
portant provinces were altogether transferred 
from its control to that of the emperor, and the 
number of senatorial provinces was always de- 
creasing; and f2) though the emperor sat in the 



Antonv and Cleopatra, who had escaped in | senate as a senator, his opinion was really 


safety from Actium, put an end to their lives 
to avoid falling into the hands of the conqueror. 
Octavianus relumed to Rome in 29 and cele- 
brated the ‘ triple triumph * (V erg- Aen. viii. 
714) for victories in Dali^tia, at Actinm, and 
in Egypt. He was now master of the Roman 
world with an authority which no party at 
Rome really wished that he should resign- The 
senatorial management was, as Julius Caesar 
well understood, "a om out and no longer possible 
to renew : it was necessary that the executive 
power should be concentrated in one strong 


decisive. Augustus officially, he was called also 
Caesar from his adoption : the title Imperator 
which he shared with others so saluted did not 
distinguish the emperor till later times ; but a 
common designation for Augustus and his suc- 
cessors in the first century a. d. was princepZt 
i.e. the foremost man of the state. Augustus 
had no regular cabinet ministers, but his trusted 
friends Agrippa, Maecenas, Corrinus andPoUio, 
especially the first two, served him as a privy 
council. The almost uninterrupted festivities, 
games,distributionsof com, and the like, made 
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the people forget the sabstance of iheifrepttUi I 


AURELUN0S 


_ _ j of the Cenomani crossed the Alpsasd 

caa ^[reedom, and obej contentedly their new j settled w Upper Italy —3 A.Brftnilortcei, E 
ruler The wars of Augustus were not aggress j of the Cenomani near the Aedni, whose cheuU 
ive, bnt were chiefly underUken to protect the ' th^ were The Diahhnfet mentioned by 
frontiers of the Roman dominions. 3Iost of Caesar are said by Ptolemy to have been IDte 
themwerecamedonbyhisrelationsandfnends wise s branch of the Aulerci (Caes.R G ti. St, 
but he conducted some of them in person lu 9 ru 75) 

Thus, m 27, he attacked the warlike CMtabri Aulia (AvAft) a harbour in Boeotia on the 
and Astnres ID Spam, whose subjugation, how Eonpos where the Oreefc fleet is said to have 
ever, was not completed till ID by ACTippa- assembled before sailing sgauist Troy it had s 
In 21 Augustus travelled through SicJy and templeof Artemis (Strab p 403;Pan3.ii JJ.e) 
Greece, and spent the winter following at Anloa (A(Ai2r AtAwr/Ttir) I A district 
Samos- Kelt year (20) he went to Sma, where and town on the borders of Ehs and Jlessenia, 
he received from Phraites, the Parthian mon with a temple of Asclepius, who hence had the 
arch, the standards and prisoners which had somame Aulontu4 (Strab p 350, Pans, it 
been taken from Crassus and Antony In 16 36j —2 A town la Chalcidice in Slacedonia, on 
the Romans suSered a defeat on the Lower the Strymonic gulf (Thuo it 103) —3 (Mtlonf), 
Rhme by some German tribes, whereupon a hill and valley near Tarentwa celebrated lor 
Augustus went himself to Gaol, and spent its wine (amicus Auftm feriih Saccho, Hor 
t years there, to regulate the government of Od n C 18 JfarL sin 125) 

that pruTince, and to make the necesaarj AumnltK (ASpavivir Jfouran), a district 3 
preparations (or defending it against the of Damascus and E of Ituraea and Batanaca, 
Germans In 9 he again went to Gaul where on the E eide of the Jordan, belonging either 
he received German ambassadors who soed for to Palestine or to Arabia 
peace, and from t^s time forward. hedoes not Autea Chttio&aius (u Xpvir^ X<pe'j>^<rci), 
appear to have t^en any active part in the the name given by the late geographers to the 
wars that were carried on. Thoee in Germany Afafay Pentnauia They also mention an 
were the most fonnidable and a P.otDaD army Aurea Refio beyond the Ganges, wbwh is sup- 
under QuintUioa Varus waa defeated and *nni posed to be the countw round Ata 
hilat^b ttminios Aiii*. Aogurtosdied Aurelia, thewi/eof <5 JuliusCaesar.bywh^ 
she became the mother of C Julius Caesar, the 
dictator and of 3 daughters. She died m s C 
51 while Caesar was is Gaul 
AtifeUa Oesf plebeian, of wbcb the ao*f 
important members are given under ihsir 
family name* Cotta, Orsbtes, and Scirscs 
' AveU» Orntrlla, a beautiful but prefhgtl* 
woman, whom Catiline mamed AaAsreus** 
first objected to marry him, beeauM he had a 
>f lofstiaa , grows up son by a former mamage, Catfliae u 

' uiAtobavekiUedkos ownoSs^sginoidntn 

rT iiim «aMM4. moM «« remove thu impediment to their union. 

* Aiovsn t cifi ircsw Auie^ Via the great ce*st road from 

*'’*•'* Rome to Transalpine Oaul, at first extended to 

at Kola, on the 39th o( August, AO) It. at the no further than Pisae but was afterwards cou 
age of 76. Aegnsiua was first mamed. though tinned along the coast to Cenva and Font”* 



only noitutially, to Clodia, a daughter of Clodins 
andPoln^ Ills 2nd wife, Scnbouia, bore him 
his only daughter, Julia. His Sid wile was' 
Iona Drusill^ the wife of Tibenns Kero ' 
Augustus had at find fixed on 3Xarc*Uas a* ' 
his successor, the son of his sister Octana, who i 
was mamed to his daughter Julio. After his ' 
death Julia was mamed to Agnpps, and her: 
2 sons. Cams and Lucius Caesar, were sow ' 
destined by Augustas a.s tus successors On 
the death of these 3 youths, Aagustus was per 
suoded to adopt TisnBtrs, theson of Inna sn.1 
tomakehimhiscoUeagceandsDecessor ^ora 
full account of the imperial power os constituted 
by Aagustus, see Die/ Ant ar JhuncjprJ 
Augustfilns, Somfilaa lost Roman emperor 
of the West, was placed upon the throne by his 
father Orestes (aji 475), after the latter hod 
deposed the emperor Johns Aepos In 476 i 
Omtes was defeated by Odoacer and pot to 
death, Romulus Angustulns was allowed ' 
lire, but was depnred of the aorereignty 
Aulerei, a powerful Gallic people dwelfingl 
-between tte beqnona (Seine) and the Ligeri 
(Loire) were divided into three great tribes. | 
k A. Eburoviees, near the coast on (be 1^ 
bank of the Seme m the modem K ortnandy 
tta capital was Mediolanuni, afterwards called 
Eburonees (Erreur)— 2 A Cencmam, SW 
of the precednig near the I.iger their eajHtil 
was Sobdirmiini (le Afans) At an early period 


Jufii in GaoL 
Aujeliaai. [GesABor] 

Auivliaaa* Roman emperor, aj> 2"0-2T5, 
as bom about aj> 213, at Sumium is Pan 
ncmia. He entered the army as a coromo^ 
soldier, bnt was adopted br a senator, Ulfcus 
Crraitus, and by his extrsiordinary bravery w*4 
raised to offices of trust and honour by Valenon 
and Claudius H. On the death of the latter 
ba was e'.eiAed emjjerot ^ ttie legiosia wn the 
Danube His reign presents a succession of 
briUiaot exploits which restored for a wlule 
their ancient lustre to the arms of Rome H« 
first defeated the Goths and Vandal* who hod 
crossed the Danube, and were ravaging P*n 
DoDio. He next gained agreat victory overthe 
Alemamu and other German tribes , bnt they 
succeeded notwithstondingin crossing the tlpa 
Near Placentia they defeat^ the Eotttons, but 
were eventnally overcome by Anrehan in two 
decisive engagetnents m Umbna. Afterernsh 
mg a formidable conspiracy at Rome, Anrelisn 
next turned hia arms against Zenobta, qneen of 
Palmyra, whom he defeated, took prisoner and 
tamed with him to Rome [Zewobia.^ On his 
return to Italy he marched to Alexandria and 
pat Eirmus to death, who had assumed the 
title of emperor He then proceeded to the 
West, where Gaul, Bntain, and Sjiain were 
stSl in the hands of Tetnens, who hod been 
declared emperor a short time before the death 
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of GiiUienuB. TctncusBurrcnderedtoAurelmn 
in a battle fought near Chalons [Ti-Tnicu*: 1 
The emjKTor now cleaoted hm attention to i 
domestic improaements and reforms Manj i 
worlvs of public utility were commenced . the ( 



most important of all was the erection of a new j 
line of strongly fortified walls embracing a ■ 
much more ample circuit than the old ones, 
which had long since fallen into ruin ; but tlus 
last plan was not completed until the reign of 
Probus After a short rbsidcnco in the city, 
Aiirehan sisited the provinces on the Danube 
He nov, entirely abandoned Dacia, uliich had 
been first conquered bj Trajan, and made the 
S. bank of the Danube, asm the tune of Augus- 
tus, the houndarj of the empire A large force 
was non collected in Tliraee in preparation for 
an expedition against the Persians, butnhile 
the emperor was on the march between Hera 
clea and Bj zantium, he avas lulled bj some of 
lus officers (Life in Script .\ugust , Zosini i 
47; Eutrop ix 12) 

Aurelianus, Caellus, orCoellus, acelebrated 
Latm phjsician, a natiie of Kumidia, probablj 
h\cd in the 4tli centurj Of lus writings wo 
possess three boots On Acute Diseases, ‘ Cele 
Tum Passionum ' (or ‘ De Jlorbis Acutis,') and 
file books On Chronic Diseases, ‘ Tardarum 
Passionum ’ (or ‘ De Morbis Chromcis ') Edited 
hj Amman, Amstel 1709 

M. Aurelius Antoninus, Homan emperor, a v 
161-180, commonlj called ‘the philosopher,’ 
was bom at Rome on April 20, a n 121 He 
was adopted by Antoninus Pius immediately 
after the latter had been himself adopted by 
Hadrian, and was educated by Pronto. He 
received the title of Caesar, and married 
Paustina, the daughter of Pius (188) On the 
death of the latter, in 161, he succeeded to the 
tlirone, but he admitted to an equal share of 
the sovereign power L Ceionius Commodus, 
who had been adopted by Pius at the same 
time as Marcus himself. The two emperors 



GERM VMS Struck A J> 17C but commemorating vie 
tory o\er the German! in a D 178 


henceforward bore respectively the names of 
M Aurelius Antoninus and L Aurelius Verus 
Boon after their accession Verus was des 
patched to the East, and for 4 years (a i) 162- 
105) earned on war with great success against 
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Vologcscs III , Inng of Parthia, over whom Ins 
j lieutenants, tspcciallv Avidius Cassius, gamed 
I niiinj \ ictoncs At the conclusion of the war 
both emperors tnumphed, and assumed the 
titles of Armciuacus, Partlncus Maxivnts^ 
and Mcdxcus Meanwhile Italj was threatenea 
by the numerous tribes dwelling along tlie 
nortbom limits of the empire, from the sources 
of the Danube to the Illyrian border. Both 
emperors set out to encounter the foo ; and the 
contest with the northern nations was con- 
tinued v\ ith V arying success during tlie whole 
life of M. Aurelius, whose head quarters were 
generally fixed in Pannonia. After the death of 
Verus in 109, Aurelius iirosecuted the war 
against the Mnrcomanni with great success, 
and in consequence of his victories over them 
he assumed in 172 the title of Germanicus, 
which he also conferred upon his son Commo 
] dus In 174 he gained a decisive victory over 
the Quad), maml} tlirongh ci violent storm, 
winch threw the barbanins into confusion 
This storm is said to hav c been owing to the 
prayers of a legion chiefly composed of Chns- 
tians It has given nse to a famous contro- 
versy among thehistonansof Chnstmnitv upon 
what IS commonly termed the Miracle of the 
Thundering Legion. The Marcomanni and 
the other northern barbarians concluded a 
peace with Aurelius m 175, who forthwith set 
out for the East, vrherc Avndms Cassius, urged 
on b^ Faustina, the unworthy vnfe of AuroUus, 
liad risen m rebellion and proclaimed himself 
emperor But before Aurelius reached the 
East, Cassius had been slam by liis own officers 
On bis amv al m the East, Aurelius acted wnth 
the greatest clemency ; none of the accomplice's 
of Cassius were put to death, and to establish 
perfect confidence in all, ho ordered the papers 
of Cassius to be destroyed without suffering 
them to be read. During this expedition, Fans 
tina, who had accompanied licr husband, died, 
according to ‘^omc, by her own hands Aurelius 
returned to Rome towards the end of 17G ; but 
in 178 he set out again for German}, where the 
Marcomanni and their confederates had again 
renewed the war He gamed several v ictones 
over them, but died m the middle of the war 
on March 17, 180, m Pannonia, either at Vin- 
dobona ( Vtcnria) or at Sirmium, in the 59th } ear 
of hiB age and 20tb of his reigu — ^A notable 
feature in the character of M Aurelius was bis 
devotion to philosophy and literature VTlien 
only twelve years old he adopted the dress and 
practised the austerities of the Stoics, and he 
continued throughout his life a warm adherent 
and a bnght ornament of the Stoic philosophy 
"We still possess a work by M Aurelius, written 
in the Greek language, and entitled Ta eiy 
iavrhv, or Meditatioxis, in 12 books It is a 
sort of common place book, in which w ere 
registered from time to tune the thoughts and 
feelings of the author upon moral and religious 
topics, without an attempt at order or arrange- 
ment No remains of antiquity present a 
nobler view of philosoplucal heathenism. Edi- 
tions of the Meditations by Gataker, Cantab. 
1652 ; by Sticb, Leips 1882 ; translated by Long. 
— ^The cluef and perhaps the only stain upon 
the memory of Aurelius is his persecution of the 
Christians m ICG the martyrdom of Polycarp 
occurred, and in 177, tliat of Irenaeus Aure- 
lius was succeeded by his son Commodus (Life 
m Script August , cf also Dio Cass Ixxi ) 
Aurelius Victor [Victor ] 

Aureolus, one of the Thirty Tyrants (a.i>. 
260-267), who assumed the title of Augustus 
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during the feeble rule of Gallienns Aoreolus pIetevorhs)ireb7ToUia9,AnjsteLl671,'\7eber, 
. proclaimed emperor by the legions ol j Corp Poetarum 
-- -tt 267, and m^e himself master of X 


Rlyna , . _ 

Italy, but he was defeated and slam in battle m 
263, by Clandmsll , the successor ol GaUienon 
(Treb. PoU XXX Tyr 10 ) 

Aurora [Eos j 
Auxuun. flTAUi ] 

Auranculeins Cotta fCorra.] 

Ausa. [^csETisil 

Auici or Austu apoweTful peoplein Aquito' 
ma, who possessed the Latin franchise tfaeir 
capital was called Clunbermm or Elimberram, 
al^ Angnsta and \usci (now Aurh) (Str^ 
p 121) 

Aaser (SercAio), anrer ol Etmna, north of 
the Arnus , in old times it flovred into the 
Arnus near Pisa (Strab p 212, Plin lii 50) 
They now hare separate monthk 

Auletdut, a Spanish people in the modem 
Catalonia their capital was Ansa (Piyue) 
Auson (Ailrrtfvj, son ol Ulysses and Calypso 
Of Circe, from whom the country of the An 
runcsns was behered to hare been called 


Ansonea, AnaSnla. UTann i 
AnsSnItu, Oeeloua Uaguiu a Roman poet 
bom at Bordigala iBordeaux) about a p 310 
taught grammar and rbetono with such reputa- 
tion at hia natire town that be was appointed 
tntoxotGn>Uui,«oao{ the emperor Vafentuuan 
(at which time probably he betome a Chnstian) 
and was afterwards raised to the highest hou 
ours of the state He woa apnointed by Qeattan 
praefectus of Latitun of Libya and of Gaol, 
asd in 373 was derated to the oonsaUbip. 
After the death of Oratiau in 333, he retirM 
from pubbe life, and ended his clays maoonotiT 
retreat near Bordeaux, perhaps about S90 A 
prose work, Grofiii rum defio, in ornate rbeton 
cal style, addressed to Gratian, is extant His 
poema or metneal works aco^l Eptyramtna- 
turn I/tber, a collection of ISO epigraou. 2. 
Ephtnuni, containing an account ot the bnsi 
ness and proceedings of a day 3 Parentalia, 
a senes o! short poems in memory of deceased 
fnendi and relationa. t Pro/e»«orei, notices 
of the Professors of Bordeaux S Eptlaphta 
Iferoum, epitaphs on the heroes who fed in 
the Tro}aa war and a few others 6 A metneal 
catalogue of the first twelre Caesars 7 Tftra- 
tttfka ontheCaesars fromJnliastoElsgabalns 
8 Ordo nohtUum JJrlnum, the praises of 17 il 
Instnons cities 9 LudutSepiemSapuntam, 
the dcctnnes of the 7 sages expounded by each 
lA idy/.vx,acafiW,uvi>tA' 
20 poems 11 Ec'oyariufn, short poems con 
nected with the Calendar, Ac 12. Eputolae, 
25 letters, some m Terse and some lo prose 
IS GraUarum Aelu) pro ConnulatUfinpro^, 
addressed to Gfatun 14 Penoehat, short 
arguments to each book of the Hia/I and Odys- 
sey 15 Tret Pra^fativ-netUae Of tbeae 
works the Idyls hare attracted most notice, 
and o! them the most pleasing is the ilotrlUx, 
or a descnction of the nrer Kloselle, in a ynir 
ner from Bingen on the Rhine np the Sloselle 
to Treses. Ausonius possesses aUl m Teraifi 
c-ation, bat is destitute of all the higher attn 
butes of a poet. His poems are, however, both 
interesting and eolnable for their notice of per 
sons and their pictures of certain featmeaofj 
life at that time He retains his pagan phrase ' 
and to some extent at least his pagan 
ideas, speskmg of the emperor as ileus, and 
apparently doubting immortalitr {Prof Bnnf 
L 89, TTii i, 13} — Xoe best editions of lua com 


Aftiftiiatse (Aureinarat], an lUynon people 
I the Dalmatian moantiins, extinct m Etrsbo'f 
tune 

Antefiodormn, •anm (duierre), a town of 
the Senones m Gallia Lngdnnensix 
Autktlou (Avreeiwr), son of Tisamoms, 
father of Tberas and Argia, left Thebes at tlie 
coffimand of an oracle, and joined the Dorians 
m Pelopormesns (Kdt VT 147, Pans w. 15, 
Strab p 817) 

Autoehthduef (our^x^orer) [AboeiodexJ 
AutfilfilCB, or -te a Gaetnlian tnbe on the 
W coast of Africa, S of the Vtlas moontoins 
AutSlyCui (AMKvkos) 1 bon of Hermes 
and Ctuone, father of ^ticW and thns mater 
nalgrandfatherof Ulysses. HehredonMoant 
ParuoKsus, and was renowned lor his cnnnirg 
and robbenea- He was able to defy detection 
by choaguig the colour and shapo of the stolen 
property (He*. Fr 9B , Or ifef ni. 314 , II i- 
iCO, Od xii 892) Ulysses, when staying 
with lum on one occasion, was wonnded by a 
boor on Parnassus, and it was by the scar of 
tins wound that he was recogmsM by his age-l 
nurse when he returned from Troy-^ A 
Thexsahan son of Delmachus, one of tfc* 
Argonauts and the founder of Sinope/— 3. A 
mathematician of Pitane m Aeolis, lived ahoot 
ec 3t0 and wrote 2 estronomieal treatises, 
which are the most ancient existing specimejs 
of ^e Greek mathematics 1 O/t ih*iI^ton 
of the Sphere (reel Kirovpfms f^atpes) S- 
On Ike Ptetnoe and Seittnpe of the ^ed^an 
(»«<i irirtXuf ira) Ivotiev) Edited by VU'i 
podius in hi» Spkaencae Poetnnet Pnpott 
lionet. Argent 1572 

Aiit6tuAl& (rk AvfbpaXa), a fortified pUee 
on the Great Syrtis ut N Afnoa (Strab p. 123) 
Aotdsldos iAiropitvr) 1 Sos ofUiores, 
the charioteer and compnmori of Achillet, and. 
after the death of the latter, tlie companion of 
hiaaoDpyrrbtis(77 xn J<8) Hence Aatome 
don If the name of any slolfal charioteer (Cic 
proRoee Am SS, Jut i. 61)-^ Of Cysicns, 
a Greek poet, 12 of whose epigrems are m the 
Greek Anlliology, lived m the reign of Jierva. 

Antduoe {Auroviti), daughter of CodiBOs ana 
Hanaoma, wife of Anataens and mothof of 
AcLieon. With her sister Agate, she tore 
PC'Trrecs to pieces in Bacchic fury . her tomb 
was shown in ifegata (Paua. s. IT) 

Aatneum. [CouvctesJ 
' Autngones, a people la Hispama Tairaov 
;u«(!n»hM»eenVue ocean tBaydi 
the upper course of the Iberns the chief town 
as Flaviobbioi. 

Autranlua Paetus [PaETCs ] 

Auxesiu (ASfnirfa). the goddess who grants 
growth nod prosperity to the fields, honoured 
b 4 Troexen and Epidaurns, was another nai^ 
for Persepherne Damia, who was hooonred 
along with Auresia at Epidaurns and Troezen, 
was only anotber name for Demeter They 
seem to have been local deities of Crete who 
became identified with Demeter and Perse- 
phone, and were then said to have been Cretin 
maideoa who migrated to Troezeru The fesh 
ralof Pitkobolia in their hcpoiir, explained by 
a tradition that thevwere stoned theroselvcs. is 
perhaps a remiiuacence of bnman sacrifice 
(Pans. II 80,31) 

Auxlmum (Aoxunos, atu Oamio), an un 
pMtont town of Picennm, and a Roman colony 
Auxfiae or Ax- (AiJou^ij, or 'Alipn, an^ 
other forms Ai^nfurai oi ‘A^a/dfu, Ac. 
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Ru., SW. of Aiioira), the c.ipital of u ' saerificj here {Liv. xxiv. 12). The fjod AvcrntlS, 
powerful kingdom in Etliiopin, to the SE. of . who«o statue sweated during tlie works of 
ileroLs in Ilubcsh or Abt/sstnia, which either Agrippa and wa.s propitiated hj' sacrifices 
first arose or first became known to the Greeks ' (Sen', ad Georg, ii. llil), was a local Hades or 
and Eoratrus in the early part of the 2nd con- i Dis Pater. Some of the pagan rites lingered 
tury of our aera. It grew upon the decline of ! hero in the time of Theodosius (C. I. L. .r. 1, 
the’ kingdom of SleroU, and extended beyond 1 871)2), and a good deal of the superstition to the 
the Straits of Hab-cl-iramlcb into Arabia, j present day. Agrippa, in the time of xVugustus, 
Being a mountainous region, watered by the . cut doirii the forest which surrounded the lake, 
numerous upper streams of the xlstaboras and ' and connected the latter with the Lucrino 
xVstapus, and intersected by the caravan routes J lake ; ho also caused a tunnel to bo made from 
from the interior of Africa to the Bed Sen and I the lake to Cumae, of which a considerable 
tile Gulf of Bab-ei-3faiideb, the countr}- pos- 1 part remains and is knomi under the name of 
sessed great internal resources and a flourisliiiig ' Grotta tli Sibylla. The Lucrine lake was filled 
commerce. I up by an eruption in lOSU, bo that xlvemus is 

Auzea, or -in, or Audia (Siir-Giizlan or again a separate lake. 

Hamza, Eu.), a city in the interior of Jfaure- Avianus, Elavlns, the author of 12 xlcsopic 
tania Caesarieii.sis ; a Roman colony under M. fables in Latin elegiac verse, which were much 
Aurelius xVntoninus. used ns a school book. The date of xVvianus is 

AvnUtes (AijaA.(T7)s : Zcilali), an cmiiorium uncertain ; he probably lived in the 1th century 
in S. jVethiopia, on a hay of the Erythraean Sen, of the Christian aera. — Editions. By Cniine- 
colled Avalitcs Sinus ('A. koKttos) xirobnbly the ^ gieter, xVnistel. 1731 ; by Xodcll, Amstel. 1787 ; 
Gulf of JSab-cl Handeb, or its inneriiiost part, and by Lachmnmi, Berol. 1815. 

S. of the Straits. Tl. people, xVvnlitae, are also Avfenus, Rnfns Eestns, a Latin poet to- 
mentioned in these parts. wards the end of the 1th century of the Chris- 

Avnricum. PIitl'kioes.] tian aera. His iwems are cliiefly descriptive, 

Avaris. [xVn.uiis.] and aro some of the best specimens of the poetry 

Avenio (.li'i'p/ion), n town of the Cavares in of that age. His works are: — \. Dcscriptio 
Gallia Narbonensis on the left bank of the Orhis Terrac, also called Meta2>hra.sis Eerie- 
Rhone (Strab. ji. 185). geseos Vionysii, in 1391 hexameter lines, do- 

Aventreum (.It’cncfics), the chief torni of the rived directly from the TTepir,yr)ais of Dionysius, 
Helvetii, and subsequently a Roman colony and containing a succinct nceonnt of the most 
with the name Eia Flavia Constaiis Emerita, remarkable objects in the physical and political 
of which ruins are still to be seen in the modem geography of the Iniou-n world. — 2. Ora Mari- 
town (Tac. Href. i. 03; Anunian. sv. 11; see tima, a fragment in 703 lainbio trimeters, 
also 0. 1. Hclvet. 179, i'c.). describing tlie shores of the Slediterranean from 

Aventinensis, Genuclus. 1. L., consul ii.c. Marseilles to Cadiz. — 8. Araiea Fhaenomcna, 
805, and again 302, was killed in battle against and Aratca Frognostica, both in hoxamoter 
the Hemioans in the latter of these years, and verse, the first containing 1325, the second 652 
his army routed. — 2. Cn., consul 303. lines, being a parapliraso of the two works of 

Aventinus. l. Son of Hercules and the Aratus. The poems are edited by Wemsdorf, 
priestess Rhea (Verg. Aen. vii. 095.). — 2. King in his Foclae Latini Minores, vol. v. pt. 2, 
of Alba, son of Romulus Silvius, or of Allodius, which, however, does not include the Aratea. 
buried on the -Aventine, which was called after j Aviones, a people in the N. of Gennany on 
him (Liv. i. 3 ; Dionys. i. 71). the W. coast of Cimbrica Chorsonesus [Den- 

Aventinus Mons. [Eoti.v.] I mark). 

Avernus Laens (i) "hopvos Mfivy. Lagoi Avitus, Alphins, a Latin poet under Augus- 
Averno), a lake close to the promontory which tus and Tiberius, the fragments of some of 
runs out into the sea between Cumae and whose poems are preserved in the Anthologia 
Puteoli. This lake fills the crater of an extinct Latina. 

volcano; it is circular, about l^ mile in circum- Avitus, Cluentlus. [Cll'ektius.] 
ference, is very deei), and was enclosed by steep Avitus, M. Maeoilius, emperor of tlie "West, 
lava rooks and a gloomy cypress forest. From was raised to the throne by the assistance of 
its waters mephitic vapours arose, which aro Theodorio II. king of the Visigoths in a.d. 455 ; 
said to have killed the birds that attempted to but, after a j-ear's reign, was deposed by 
fly over it, from which circumstance its Greek Ricimer. 

name was supiiosed to be derived (from a priv. Avona or Aufona, the Gloucestershire Avon 
and upvts) (Lucret. vi. 738; Plin. iii. 01; Dio (Tac. -4nJi. xii. 31). 

Cass. Ixviii. 27). The lake was celebrated in Axenus. [Euxinus Pontus.] 
mythology as being the entrance to the under- Axia (Gastel d'Asso), a fortress in the terri- 
world, and hence was sacred to Proserpine tory of Tarquinii in Etruria (Cic. pro Caec. 7). 
(Diod. iv. 22; Verg. Aen. vi. 120). Strabo cites Axion (’A(laiv), son of Phegeus, brother of 
Ephoras as saj-ing that the Cimmerians, the Temenus, along with whom he killed Alcmneon. 
people of dark dwellings, were connected once Axiothea (’A|io6c'a), a maiden of Phlius,who 
with this spot. The idea may have sprung came to Athens, and putting on male attire, was 
from the name Ohimerium belonging to a pro- for some time a hearer of Plato, and aftenvards 
montory in Thesprotia, near Acherusia and the of Speusippus (Diog. Laert. iii. 40). 
other Aomus. There is much interchange of AxIus, Q., an intimate friend of Cicero and 
names in the stories belonging to these places. Varro, one of the speakers in the 8rd book of 
Hear Avernus was the cave of the Cumaean Varro’s De Jfe Fustica. 

Sibyl, through which Aeneas descended. Later AxIus ('Afior : Wardar or Vardltari), the 
writers placed the scene of the descent of chief river in Macedonia, rises in Mt. Scardus, 
Odysseus here also (Strab. p. 243) ; and there receives many affluents, of which the most im- 
was an oracle by which the spirits of the dead xiortant is the Erigon, and flows SE. through 
were consulted {peKvofiavreiov), as at the simi- Macedonia into the Thermaic gulf. As a'river- 
larly named Tliesprotian lake iAoExn.s]. Some god, Axius begot by Periboea a son Pelegon, 
such rites may liave belonged to Hannibal’s Uie father of Astehopaeus. 
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AlSna {Aisne), a nver m Gallia Belpca, 
which Jails into tha Isara (Oi4«) (Gaea £ G 
u 5 ; Aoson Id. s 461 ) 

Ai&me [ArxcifE ] 

Azns [OiXts ] 

Azan CAfiii'). son of Areas and the aym^ 
Crato, brother of Aphidas and Elatns The 
part of Arcadia which he received from lua 
father was called Arania it was on the borders 
of Ehs (Pans. tiii. 4, 2, x 2. 8 ) 

AzI&i (’Afcirof TeAardirffuar), atewrn of 
Phrygia, on the nrer Bhyndaens, and 20 miles 



SW of Cotyainm The pnestly dynast of the 
ferule (o! Zens) rnled the city, as m the case 
of Peesmns, Comana, Ac Eophorbos is men 
tioned as harms laalitnted the ntes— a sacrifice 
of the hedgehog and the (os There are fine 
nuns of the temple, and remains o< the theatre 
and stadium. (Streb n 57S , Stephan e o > 
Azaala w Baibana ('a{u(3, 

Atan), the region oo the E coast of Africa, S 
oiAiomataPr (C Guarda/iii),a4 far as Bhap> 
turn Pr (Ptol IT 7, 28) 

Azenla (’ACsyfa 'A^iivisusl, a demae ts Die 
SW of Attica, near Sonian, belongtog to the 
tnhe HippotliMntia. 

Aiens {’Aiiis)i eon of ClymeoQS of Orcho- 
xnenos, brother of Ergions, Stratms, Atrhoii, 
and Pylens. father of Actor and grandfather of 
Aetyoche 01 u. 512. Pans iit. 87) 

AtiTia (ACipti) 1 A town of Armenia, west 

of the Enphnites (Ptol t 7, 2) —2- A district in 
the E of CrrcDiuca, where silphiotn was erown 
(Hdt IT 157) 

AzSmiorAioriuiaCAfwpoJ.’Afwf-iw ’Af« 
piTVS, ‘AlupiiTTit, ’Af»p<vi), a town m the N 
of Thessaly, on the tV slojie of Olytnpo* formed, 
with DoLche and Fythinm, the Penliaebiaii 
Tnpohs (Lit tIh. 68, xliT 2) 

Atotni ('’AfwTo* 'A(^ios AihdodorAik- 
doud), a city o! Palestine, near the sea-coast, 9 
miles of Ascalon It was one of the free 
cities of the Philistines which were incloded 
within the portion of the tnbe of Jndah, (Jos 
Ant iir 6, B / 1 7) ' 


Babha, m fall Babba Jaha Compestns, a 
BooiaQ colony m MantetaBiaTingitana footed ' 
by AognstnB (Plm. t 6) 

Bahrlus (Baflpiat), whose (nil name seeios to' 
hare bean ValennsBabnas, by birth an Italian 
bred at the conrt of Alexander Sereroa and' 
rereified tn Greek choliambics a colleetion of. 
^Jes. They are probably adapted and para- i 
Pf raaed by him from an older prose cidlection , 
of fables such as were ascribed to ' Aesop.’ but I 
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partly old apologues such as Anstoptanef 

mentums L®*® Ahsopus}, of winch we find ex 
anples eren in Hesiod {Op SOS), partly exer 
ciaes set by rhetors to then pupils. It is sng 
gested that the foundation used byBabnusvai 
a prose collection in ten boohs by Nicoslratns, 
a contemporary of Hermogenes (Hermog ripl 
25 u 12, 9) many of his fables are merely old 
proTerbs expanded He wrote m Attic Greek 
with occasional Latimsms and other indications 
that Grech was to him an adopted language 
The writing* of Babnua were discovered on 
filooat Athos by a Greek named Ulinoides 
Meoaa m a codex containing 123 fables, of which 
the edtUO prineepi wae issued by Boissonada in 
18tl A second MS containing 21 more fables 
was fonnd in the Vatican, and was first cor 
rectlf published by Knoell m 1878 The best 
complete edition of Babrias is by Butherford, 
1883 Menas prodneed anotlier set of 95 fables 
which were edited by Comewall Lewis in 1652; 
bat there is no doubt that they were forgeries. 

Babylon Ba^i'Aaii'iot, fem Bafiii- 

Xwvft ^belinOT Bu atandaroundHiifafi), 
one of the oldest and greatest cities of the 
sinctent world, the capital of a great empire, was 
built on both banks of the river Enphrates, m 
aboQt 82® N Ut It was of unknown anti 
<juity, though its foundation (which is mythically 
asenbed to the god BelussMarduk or Mero- 
dach) was probably after Egypt had a settled 
empire According to an ui«cnption of Nabfr- 
aldos (b c 854) sow m the Bnitsb 5Itisetia>the 
temple of the son god Sama* wsa founded by 
Nasar Sin, the eon of Sergos. 8200 year* earlier 
This gives a date of about 9800 B c ioi Baigoa 
the earbest king named In several penooe of 
bet hietory Ballon fell under the dommiou « 
theAssynan monarchsrseeAssTBUj, bntHabo- 
peUesar, viceroy of Babylon, made analliMce 
with Pharaoh Necho and the Median king 
Cyaiarea (Kaatant) aud reToUed ftoin Assyria. 
Tn« alliee took Nineveh a c CM [see Saspaitv 
vaLCsl Nabopolaasar waa succeeded by bia 
son Kebnehadnerxar, under whom (B c 604- 
5C2),tbe Babylonian empire reached it* height, 
and extended from the Euphrates to Egypt, and 
from the moantaine of Armenia to the deserts 
of Arabia After his death it agam dechnei 
until the reign of Nahu Nahld (=Naboiudns), 
who reigned from B c 656 with his son Belshax- 
lar as eoaxTDander of the army In the ITlh 
year of hia reign (» c 639) Babylon was cap- 
tured by Cyms (the turning of the nver is not 
mentioned in inscriptions), and Gobryas was 
made gorenor of Bebjlon. Nabonidnsdiedin 
captivity the aame year [SeeCrats] Babylon 
became one of the capitals of the PefSiaJi 
I empire, the others being Sosa and Eebatona. 
Under lus successor* the city rapidly sank. 
Danas I dismantled its fortifications, in conse- 
quence of n revolt of its inhabitants, Xerxes 
earned oS the golden statue of Belua, and the 
temple in which it stood became a rmn After 
the death of Alexander, Babylon became a part 
of the Syrian kingdom of SeleocnsNicator, who 

eontnbnted to its decline by the foncdation of 
Seixccu. on the Tigns, which soon eclipsed it 
At the commencement of our era, the greater 
part of the city was in ruins , and at the present 
day aU its visible remains consist of mounds of 
earth, niined masses of bnck walla, and a few 
scattered fragments. Its very site baa been 
turned into a dreary marsh by repeated inun 
dationa from the nver —The city of Babylon 
had reached the summit of its magnificence in 
of Nebuchadnezzar The accounts of 
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its dimensions vary somowliat. Herodotus j 
makes the circuit of tljc avails 480 furlongs: in • 
Ctesias, CHtarchus, Curtius and StralK) tliej 
estimate is about 100 furlongs loss. Tlie breadllj ; 
of tlie walls was said to be CO feel; the height, ; 
according to Herodotus and Ctesias was 200 
cubits, according to Strabo 75 cubits. Probably 
the Inst estimate is right, and the higher numl>cr ’ 
arose from stating 200 cuhits instead of 200 
hanih. (Hdt. i. 178 ; Strab. p. 738.) The Ek- 
plirates, wluch dinded the city into 2 equal j 
parts, was embanked with walls of brick, the j 
openings of which at the ends of the transverse | 
streets were closed by gates of bronro. A bridge, 
built on piers of hewn stone, united the 2 quar- 
ters of the city; and at each end of it stood a 
royal palace. Of two other public buildings of the 
greatest celebrity, the one was the temple of 
Belus, rising to a great height, and consisting 
of 8 stories, gradually diminishing in width, and 
ascended by a flight of steps, which wound 
round the whole building on the outside ; in 
the uppermost story was the golden statue of 
Belus, with a golden altar and other treasures. 
The ‘hanging gardens' of Nebuchadnezzar were 
laid out upon terraces which were raised above 
one another on arches. The houses of the city 
were 3 or 4 stories in height, and the streets 
were straight, inieTSGcilng one another at right 
angles. The buildings were almost universally 
constructed of bricks, some burnt and some 
only sun-dried, cemented together with hot 
bitumen, and in some cases with mortar. — ^The 
Babylonians were a people of Turanian or Ural- 
Altaic origin. The original name of their 
country (afterwards called Babylonia from its 
capital) was Kaldu, and its people were called 
Kaldai or Clialdaeans. — Their religion was 
Sabaeism, or the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
not purely so, but symbolised in the forms of 
idols, besides whom they had other divinities, 
representing the powers of nature. The three 
cmef deities were Anu, Ea, and Bel or Belus 
(=3 Zeus), whose feminine counterpart Belit or 
Beltis is the Slylitta of Herodotus (i, 199) : the 
son of Ea, named Marduk or Slerodach, was the 
mediator for men and the god of healing : Istar 
[see Apiiboi)ite] was the daughter of the moon- 
god, and was the spirit of the planet Venus. 
Her husband was Tammuz. [See Adonis,] The 
priests formed a caste, and cultivated science, 
especially astronomy ; in which they knew the 
apparent motions of the sun, moon, and 5 of the 
planets, the calculation of eclipses of the moon, 
the division of the zodiac into 12 constellations, 
and of the year into 12 months, and the mea- 
surement of time by the sun-dial. They must 
also have had other instruments for measuring 
time/such as the water-clock, for instance ; and 
it is highly probable tliat the deflnitc methods 
of determining such quantities, which the Chal- 
daean astronomers invented, were the origin of 
the systems of weights and measures used by 
the Greeks and Romans. Tlieir buildings 
prove their knowledge of mechanics ; and their 
remains, slight as they are, show considerable 
progress in the fine arts. — The position of the 
city on the lower course of the Euplirates, by 
which it was connected with the Persian Gulf, 
and at the meeting of natural routes between 
E. Asia and India on the one side, and Europe, 
Asia Minor, SjTia, Egypt, and Arabia, on the 
other, made it the seat of a flourishing com- 
merce and of immense wealth and luxury. — 
^le district around the city, bounded by the 
Tigris on the E., Mesopotamia on the N., the 
Arabian Desert on. the W., and extending to the 
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head of the Persian Gulf on the S., was known 
in later times by the name of Babylonia. [Sec 
above, and comp. Cii.\j.dai:a.] This district was. 
a i>lain, subject to continual inundution.s from 
the Tigris and Euphrates, which w*en* regulated 
by canals, the cliiof crl which was the Naar- 
malclm, i.e liof/nl JUver or Canal {roraaoi 
^atriKftoZf Biu‘pv^ fiafftStKv,, llumen regium). 
which extended from the Tigris at Selouciaduo 
AV. to the Euphrates, ami was navigable. 

BXhylon : nr. Fo^lat or Old Cairo), 

n fortress in Ixnver Egjq>t,on the right b.inl: of 
the Nile, exactly opjwMte to the pyramids, and 
at the Ix'ginning of the canal which conneeb-d 
the Nile with the Red .Sea. Its origin -was 
nscrilHid by tradition to a l>odr of Babylonian 
dcy^rt*‘rs. It firsl iK'came an important place 
under the Romans. Augn‘<tus made it the .st.a- 
tion of one of the 3 Egyptian legions. (Strab. 
pp. 807. 812.) 

Babylonia. [BAnyi.oN.] 

Bacchae. pUr.N.vnKR ; Dionybl'p.] 

BacchlSdao (Bas‘x*tt5ci), a Horaclid clan, 
clorived their name from Bncchis, king of 
Corinth; for their lii^itory see ConiNTnus. 

BacchlUB (BcufXoor). "1. Tlie author of a 
short musical treatise called €l(Tayu‘yrj 
fiovffiKytt printed by Meiliomius, in the .4n- 
SSnxicne Aiict&rr^ Srptem^ IC52. 

— Of Miletus, the author of a work on agri- 
culture. referred to bv Pliny and Varro. 
Bacchus. [Dionvsup.I 

Bacchylldes (Ba«x*^^*57jy). one of the IjTic 
jwels of Greece, bom at lulis in Ceo.s, and 
nephew as well as ^cllow•to^vnsmall of Simo- 
nides. He flourished al>out n.c. 470, and lived 
a long time at the court of Hiero in SjTacu.se, 
together with Simonides and Pindar (Strab. 
p. 420; Aclian, V. H. iv. 10). He wrote in the 
Doric dialect Hymns, Paeans, DitbjTambs, tire. ; 
but all his poems have perished, with tbo excep- 
tion of a few fnignnents, and two c*pigrums in 
the Greek Anthologj*. The fragments have 
been published by Neue, Bacchylidis Get 
Fra<j7ne7ita, BeroJ. 1823, and by Bergl:, 
Foetac Lyrici Grarci, 

Baccnis Silva, « forest which separated the 
Suevi from the Chatti, at the sources of the 
river Visurgis (ircscr), probably = the Thurin- 
gian Forest (Caes, B. G. vi. 10). 

Bacis (Bcbcij), tbo name of Bovcral prophets, 
of whom the most celebrated wras the Boeotian 
Beer, w’ho delivered his oracles in hexameter 
verse at Heleon in Boeotia. In later times 
there existed a collection of his oracles, Eimilar 
to the Sibj'lUne books at Romo. (Hdt. viii. 20, 
77, ix. 43 ; Plat. Thcag, 124 D ; Pans. iv. 27, 2,. 
ix. 17, X. 12 ; Cic. Div. i. 18, 34.) 

Bactra or Zariaspa (rd Beberpo, rd Zapfaewa 
and T) ZapidtrTnj : Balhh)^ the capital of Bac- 
TBIA, appears to have been founded by the early 
Persian kings, but not to have been a consider- 
able city till the time of Alexander, who settled 
in it his Greek mercenaries and his disabled 
Macedonian soldiers. It stood at the N. foot of 
the M. Paropamisus (the Hindoo Koosh) on 
the river Bactrus (Adirsiah or Delias) about, 
25 miles S. of its junction ■with the Oxus. 
It was the centre of a considerable traffic. Tlie 
existing ruins, 20 miles in circuit, are all of 
the Mohammedan period. (Strab. p. 518 ; Curt, 
vii. 4-10.) 

Bactrla or -iana (Bojcrptayf ] : Beberpot, -loi, 
-lovot: BoJehara), a province of the Persian 
empire, bounded on the S. by M. Paropamisus 
which separated it from Ariana, on the E. by 
the N. branch of the same range, which divided. 
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ji from the Sacae, on the NE hr the Oxos, end emperors, which covered the cout from 
which eepsnited it from Sogduna, and on the Baiae to Pnieoli many of lhe=e place# were 
^ Uv llargiaiuu It sraa inhab by atnSe built ont into the set (Hor Od mW 20 Ey 
and warlike people, who weresobdoed br Cynia •- 15, S, Tac Ann. xiv 9, Senec. Ep 51, 

or his next snecessors. It wag included m the Hin-mi. t, Strab p. 2lo) Jierobereinattired 
conquest# of Alexander and formed a parted hia riot for the murder of Agrippina Hadnan 
the kin'^lom of the Selencidae, until b c. 25o died here and Alexander Sererus boHt sever#! 
when Theodotns, its governor revol-ed from TiUaa (Tac Anri-Xiv 4, Tif liair "5, Ale? 
Anbochos U and founded the Greek kingdom Ser 26) The site of ancient Baiae la now for 
of Bactna, which lasted till b c. 131 or 125 the most part covered by the sea. 
when it was oTerlhrcovn by the Paithians, with Satue&stts a people in Gallsa Engdunensia, 
whom, during its whole duration, its kings were whose capital was Aogustodamm {Baytvx) 
sometimes at war and sometimes in alliance Salhlnuf, S Caelltu, was elected empen^ 
»gisn»* Syna. This Greek kingdom extended hv the senate along with II Clodins Pup er— 
bevond the Imitj of the province of Bactra, Alaximoa, after the murder of the tv- 
and included at least a part o! Sogdiana. 

Bactna wag watered bv the Oxu# and it# tribo 
tanes, and contained much fertile land and 
ranch of the eommeree between W Asia and 
India passed tbroogh iL (Strab p SI6 Bdt. 
ir 20J Aman, ui ■*9 ) * 

BaduhesnaeLueui, awoodin W Fnesland-I 
(Tac. Ann. it 73) 

Baehla Oeas, plebeian the most important 
members of which are given nnder their ear 
names Dm:? Scrca, TaWBEnrs. 

Baetttla a town in Hi ponia Tarraconensis 
IV of Casiolo m the neighbourhood of silver m tinea, at the bcginnmg of aJ? 253 , bnt tie 
mines (Polyb. x. 33 Liv «m It mav new emperor# were slam by the soldiers tX 
eorrespoud to the modem B^yten Rome in June in the same year (Eutmp. ix. 2!- 

Baeteme (Brciera also caJied Eiterreesif Balbtu M' Aetlluj.tbensmeof t«ne«s?uH 
urhs a town in Gallia Sarbooensis on the ooeinec )A) and the other u lit 
Obns, sot far from Narbo and a Homan Baibas, T A&plot tribaseofthe plebss^ 
colour its neighbourhood produced good wine C 3 , was a sapporter of Pomper, whostBejoinea 
(Plim m. 3(>, ziT CO) y m the eiriS war * c 49 He was pardoned by 

SaetIcL [Hi TaNU.] Caesar through the inlercessios of Cicero [ad 

Baetu (GuodAfjuirer) a nrer in S Spam. Fam n 12 bueb •fill. > 4 ) 

(onnerly called Tuteifus, and by the inlubit- Balbus, K. Atius msmed Julia, the siw? 
ants Certu, rises m Hispaoia Tatraconensi* ta of Jnhus Caesar, who bore him a diopter, 
the temtory o! the Oretasi, flowe 8IV through Atia. the mother ot Augustas Caesar [ATia-l 
Baetica, ta which it gives its name, p««t the Balbui 1>- Coraeliu 1. Of Gades. served 
cities of Cordoba and HiepaLs, and falls mio nnder Q Metelles and Pompey sgaisst 
the Atlantic Ocean, by two mouths, \ ofQsdeslnasin Spam and received fr^ Pompev tee 
«i,tnb n. 1391 'R - 1 ft— 



(ntrab p. 132} 

Bagieoa (Burtii) the chief town of the 
Aerru in Oalha Belgica there are maor 
Boman n-mains in the modem town. 

Bagaudae a Galhe people who revo ted 
under D ocleban, and were with difficoltr sub- 
dued b/ Uaximian, a-n !l'‘S fZutrop. ix. SD) 
Sagutsaus Uaus, and Bagutasa {Behu 
iun) a range of hiU# and a town in Aledls, SW 
of Ecbatana (Died. vi. 13 xvu. 110) celebrated 
for Its rock sculpture* and inscriptiona 

Bagoas (Beywar) a eunuch, highly trusted 
and favour^ by Aitaxerxes 111- (Ochus) whom 
he poisoned, b c- 333 He was put to death 
bv Danus HL Codotnamms whom he had 
attempted likewise to poison, 333. The name 
Bagoas frequency occurs in Persian history 
and IS sometimes Oved by Isitia wnten as 
svnonyinons with a eunuch, 

SagradM (BoypaSar Afiyerdoi) a river of 
N ^nca, falling into the Gulf of Carthage 
near Ltiea (Caes- B C u. 24, Ijv n-r. 

Lucan, IV 5^) It is the same 1^ the Hacaras 
of Polvb. I. 7i> 

Same (Baianns) a town in Campania, cm a 
small bay TV of Naples, and oppoe te Poteoli, 
was eitoaied in a beantifol counlrr whidi 
abounded in warm mineral springs. The baths 
of Baiae were the most celeliated la Italy, «ivit 
n lisell was the !avonn,e watensg place 

.... "" 'u crowd* I he 
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long time one of his mot inLmate fnend#. At 
the same time be gamed the fnend.h.p of 
Caesar, who placed great confidence m hisu 
Aethe fnend of Caesar and Pompey, he had 
oumeroas enemies, who accused h.m m 5S of 
having illegally assumed the Eoman eitjei> 
ship he was defended by Cicero whose speech 
has come down to us, and was acquitted. In 
the cinl war (49) Balbus did not take any open 
part against Pomper, but be attached hiciMU 
, U» Caesar and in conjunction with Oppius, had 
the entire management of Caesars a&air# at 
' Borne. After the death of Caesar (44) he was 
equally sOcces**iil in gaming the favour of 
■ Octavian who rai»ed him to the ccnsuLhip m 
. 40 Balbus wrote a diarv (EpheinerM' wluch 
has not come down to ns, of the ment remark 
I ab’e occuirences m Caesar's hfe (Suet. Juf 81) 
He took care that Caesar's Commentanes on 
the Gallic war should be continued and wc 
accordinglv find the eth book dedicated to him. 
His letters to Cicero are in Cie. ttd Alt vui- 15 
IX. 7 13 —2. Nephew of the preceding received 
the Boman franchise along with his uncle.. He 
served under Caesar in tie civil war, he was 
quaestor of Asinins Polho in Y nrther Spam m 
E 43 and while there added to his native 
town Cades a sahorh , manv years afterward# 


of Ae groans, who Socked thither in eiiowd* 1 he was proconsul of Africa, and tnumphed over 

lor health and pleasure Senecacallsit ’diver t the Garamantes in 19 He built a tnagnifieer* 
s^nm vitiorani.' The whole country waa theatre at Rome, which was dedicated m 1 
staUded with the palaces of the Roman noUes I (Velh Pat u. 51 , Cic. A« vin. 9) 
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Balbns, Lncillus. 1. L. f jurist and brother 
of the followin';. — 2. Q., a Stoic philosopher, 
and a pupil of Paiiaetius, is introduced by 
Cicero ns one of the speakers in his lie Katura 
Vcoriim, iii. 40 (cf. Div. i. 5). 

Balbns, OotaviUB, a contemporary of Cicero, 
bore a high character as a judex ; he was put 
to death by the triumvirs, u.c. 43 (Cic. pro Uhi. 

SS ; Val. Max. v. 7, 3). 

Bnlbus, Sp. Thorius, tribune of the plcbs, 
about n.c. Ill, proixised an ugranan law. Sec 
Diet, of Ant., art. Lex Thorin. 

Balearos (BoXcopISti, BaMapiSis), aKo called 
Gymnesiao (rw/UTjfffai) by tlio Greeks, two , 
islands in the Jlcditerranean, off the coast of I 
Spain, distinguished by the epithets Miijnr and 
Minor, whence their modern names Majorca ^ 
and Minorca. They were early known to the 
Carthaginians, who cst.abhshcd settlements . 
there lor the irarposcs of trade ; they aftenvards ^ 
received colonics from Riiodcs ; and their 
population was at a later time of a very nuxed 
kind. Their iuh.abilants, also called lialcarcs. 
were celebrated. as slingers, and were employed 
as such in the armies of the Carthaginians and 
Romans. In consefiuonco of tlieir piracies tiiej 
provoked the hostility of the Romans, and were 
finally subdued, u.c. 123, by Q. Mctcllus, who 
assumed accordingly the sumame Balcaneiis. 
(Strab. pp.lG7, 054 ; Polyb. i. G7, iii. US; Diod. 

T. 10; Plor. iii. 8 ; Oros. i. 2, v. 13.) 

Baiista, prefect of the praetorians imder 
Yalerian, whom he accompanied to the East. 
After tlie defeat and caiiture of that emperor 
(A.D. 2G0), ho rallied a body of Roman troops, 
and defeated tlie Persians in Cilicia. His sub- 
Bcquent career is obscure; he is mentio..e<l as 
one of the Thirty TyTants, and was probably 
put to death, about 2G4, by Odenathus. (Trobeli. 
Poll. Trig. Tyr. 17.) . _ , „ 

Bamballo, M. Fulvius, father of Fulvia, the 
wife of M. Antonius, the triumvir, received the ^ 
nickname of Bambalio on account of a liesitancy 
in his speech (Cic. Phil. ii. ^0, iii* 0). 

Bambyce. [Hieh.vpolis.] . 

Banasa (Mamora ? Ru.), a city of 5Iaure . . 

Tingitana, on the river Subur (Sehon^ne tl 1 
17. coast : a colony under Augustus 

Bandusiae Pons, a fountain «'ebrated by 
Horace {Od. iii. 18). According to the 
Acron it was in the neighbourhood of Horace s 
Sabine farm ; and the spring called -^,,11 
degli Oratini, wliioli gushes out luider , 

.rock on the hill side between the two sup^sed 
sites of liis farm, answers the „ 

In the 12th century a church was standjig 
about BIX miles from Venusia in ^ 
scribed in old documents as ‘ Eccles. . » 

etProtasi in Bandusino Fonte apud ^ e 
■whence some conclude that p not 

tioned by Horace w'as near ^ xx^p^^e 

at his farm: but the expressions in tiie m 
itself point inevitably to the 
Horace speaks of a spring near h^ -x foren 

Bantxa'(BantinuB; Danei °r » toim 

near Venusia, in a woody nf 

Danlini, Hor. Od. iii. 4, 15), ^®p,- iii.ic). 
tiuoania and Apulia (Liv. xxvii. ■' 

Barbana (Bojana), a river m Hlyria, 
tlirongh the Palus Labeatis (Liv. xli\ . v )• 

Barbatio, coLniande) of 

• into Gaul to assist Julian against the 

He was put to death by Constantins m doJ. 

(Amm. Marc. xiv. 11, xviii. 3.) 
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Barbatus, M. Horatlus, consul u.c. 449 irith 
Valerius Publicohi after the overthrow of the 
decemvirs. fPuBi.icou.4.] 

Barbosthenes, a mountain E. of Sparta. 
Barbula, AemHIuB. 1. Q.., consul u.c. 317, 
when he subdued Apulia, and consul again in 
811, when ho fought against the Etruscans. — 
2. Ii., consul in 281, carried on war against the 
Tareiitines, Samnites, and Sallentiiies. — 3. M. 
consul in 230, fought against the Ligurians. 

Barca, the suma.no of H-rJiiLCAU, the father 
of Hannibal, is probably the s.ame as the 
Hebrew Barak, which signifies lightning. His 
family was distinguished ns the ‘ Bnreino 
family,’ and the democratical party, which 
supported this family, as the ‘ Barcine party/ 
Barca or -e (BdpKij : BapKirys, BapKoios, 
Barcaeush 1. (Mcrjcli, Ru.), the second city of 
Cyrenaica, in N. Africa, 100 stadia (10 geog. 
miles) from the sea, appears to have been at 
first a settlement of a Libyan tribe, the 
Barcaei, but about n.c. .5G0 was colonised by the 
Greek seceders from Cywene, and became so 
jKiwcrful ns to make the IV. part of Cyrenaica 
virtually independent of the mother city. In 
B.C 510 it was taken by the Persians, who 



Otr.. head M 

removed most of its inhabitants to Baetrii^ and 
under the Ptolemies its mm 
the erection of its port 

ivas named PxoLE.MAls, and winch took the 
il2 A town m Bactria peopled by the removed 

sassisssssi 

IfrSr fe«dylUs^d;L,r, BdpSekMr), 

®5.?r; »: ri “S";/--' ‘ ■ 

under Claudius, an integrity. He 

Asia, was a roan 3" ^eign of Nero, 

was accused ° w anu^hter Sen-ilia to 

and also of '=™P^°H"®aemned to death together 

use magic, and was con n j. .j^^s 

with her. The chief „Y‘r 'Luifc^nlmr. and the 


with her. The chief wirness .. 

p. Egnatius Celer, a Sto o pm o l Cass. 

teacher of Soranus. fJus. ui.ar. 


teacner • on'j 

Ixii. 26; Tac. “i'e NB. of Spain, be- 

„sri.;.r-S i m ■■■ 


35.) 


‘barium (B-mus : “^PftS 
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5, 07 . Strab p 2SS) In the lOlh centory the 
Greek emperors m^e jt the capital of Apmia 
Bars&tate»(Bapira»vT5}s) or B&zz&eatas(Bap 
fieeror), satrap of the Arachoti and Praneae, 
took part in the mnrder of Banns IIL, and fled 
to Indio, where he was seized by the inhabitants 
and delivered op to Aleiander, who pot him to 
death (Aman, in 8, 21 , Diod *ni 7t) 

Barsine (Bopirft^) 1 Daughter of Artabazus, 
and wife of Jlenmon tbe Rhodian, sabseqnently 
mamed Alexander the Great, to whom ahe bore 
a son, Ueraclca. She and her son were pot bo 
death by Polysperchon in 309—2 Also called 
Btatira, elder daughter of Danna III , whom 
Alexander mamed at Suaa. Shortly after Alei 
ander’a death she was murdered by Iloxans. 
Bajanitia [Batavaea.] 

Basilja (Basil or Bale) a town on the Rhine, 
in the neighbonrhood of which Valentmian built 
a fortress (Amm. ilarc xxx S) It became im 
portent after the min of Augusta Ranracomm 
BasiUna, the mother of Jnlian tbe apostate, 
being the second wife of Julius Coustantius, 
brother of Constantine the Great 

SasiUus, commonly called Basil tbe Great, 
was bora AD 829, at Caesarea, (bee Diet of\ 
Chnsi Biogr) 

B&sQbs, Z. Minneltti, served onder Caesar 
in Gaul, and commanded part of Caesura fleet 
in tifb civil war He was one of Caesar's aaaas 
sms (b c it' and in the following year was 
murdered by his own slaves (Caes H O ii 39, 
ni 92, Appian, B C iii 00, Oros n 1«, Cic 
fnm n. IS ) 

Sanireut [DioMstA] 

Baiau, Aofldltii, an orator and historian 
under Augustas and Tibenaa, wrote an accooot 
«l tbe Roman wars in Germany, and a work 
upon Roman history of a more general ch*> 
tactet, which was contmned in 31 Mohs by tbe 
cider Pliny (Quint s 1, 108 , Flut. ru 37) 
Satroi, Q Caenllua, a Roman eque^ and aa 
adherent of Fompey.fled to Tyre after lb« battle 
of PWsalu, S C id Shortly afterwards be ob- 
tained msscssiOQ of Tyre, and enbseqoently 
settled down in Apajsea, where he maiDUmed 
himself for S years (ift-ia) On the amvsl of 
Cassius in Syria m i3 the troops of Bassos 
went over to Cassics (DioCass.xtru. S8, TeU. 
Patu 69, Cic Ham, XI l,iii 11) 

Sassus. Caeilns, a Roman lync poet, and • 
friend of Persios who addresses his 6th satire 
to him.wss destroyed along with hssTiUa ID am 
79 by the eruption of Vesnnus wluch over 
whelmed Herculauenm and Fompeu (Quint x. 
1, 96, Pers Ti. 1 , SchoL ad loc , Plm. Ep vi 
16) He also wrote a poem on metres, of which 
it IS thought fragments remain in a prose 
veision(Gavsf(jTd, Script Ifefr 1837;Keil,187i) 
Bsitna, Saleina, a Boman epic poet coo 
siSerahle merit, contemporary with Veapasiaa 
(Tac Dial 5; Qomt x. }, 90, Jar til 80) 
The poem ad Bisonem (m Boil Eat JItn ) b«« 
been ascribed to this Bassos, but probably 
erroneously it seems to belong to the age of 
Claudius 

Baataraae or BastenuC, s warlike German 
people, who migrated to the country near the 
month of the Danube They are first mentmtied 
in the wars of Philip and Perseus against 
KomaRB, and at a later penod they Irequently : 
devastated Thrace, and were engaged m ■ — ' 
with the Roman governors of the pronnt_ 
Macedoma. In b c SO, they were defeated by 
U Crassus.and driven across tbe Danube, and 
ys find them, at a later tune, partly settl^be 
tween the Tyraa (Dniuter) and Borystbenes 
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{Dniner), and partly at the month cf tis 
Dminpe, under the name of Peucun, fromtlieir 
inhabiting the island of Pence, at the mouth of 
this nver (Strab pp 93, H8, 291, 20i, 305, 
Lit il 57 , Tae. Ann n 365, Germ 46) 

Bastititu (also Bastetani, Bastttli), a people 
tn Hispania Baetica on the coast (Strab. p 139) 

Sktasaaa or Baaaiutu (Baravoia, BaaayTnt 

0 T Eashan, Basan). a district of Palestine £. 
of the Jordan, extending from the nver Jabhok 
on the S to 31t Hermon, m the AntQibaniia 
chain, on the N (JlihiiaI 

Bat&vtorBltkn(JDv nil 51 ; Locan,Li31), 
a Celtic people who abandoned then homes m 
consequence of civil dissensions, before the tune 
of Jniius Caesar, and settled in the island 
formed by the Rhine, the Waal, and the JIsss, 
winch island was called after them Insiila 
Batavorum They were for a long time allies 
of the Romans m their wars against the Ger- 
mans, and were of great service to the former 
by their excellent cavalry , but at length, ex 
asperated by the oppressions of the Eomaa 
ofhcers, they rose in revolt under Claudios 
CiTilia, in A,& CO, and were with great difficulty 
tobdo^ On their subjugation they were 
treated by the Romans with mildness, and were 
exempt from taxation Their country, which 
also extended heyond the island 8 of the Mas* 
and Wool, was called, at a later tunc, Bsta;ps 
Their chief towns wefe Lugdunum (icyacn) 
and HafaroJun/m, between the SIoos and the 
WoaL Tbe Cawntfalet or Canmne/afe* we« 
a branch of the Batavi, and dwelt id the W of 
the island. (Caes B C ir 10, Tae. Httf if- 
13-87. V li.Gcrm 29) 

BatavodflnuD. [Birm] 

Rbthy tUi r),h sculptor of Mign«»a 

on the Slaeander, constructed for the Laeedae- 
moDians tbe coloasal throne of Uie Axii;c>Ma& 
Apollo, a eort of carved screen surronodiBi 
tbe statue end orniimeoteid with mythologw 
figures. He belongs to the early Ionian school 
soon after 600 B c (Pans, lit- 18, 6) 

Batbyllnr 1 Of Samos, a beaauful youth 
beloved by Anacreon.— 2 Of Alexandria, the 
freedman end favonnte of Jfoecenas (Tac Am 

1 Si), brought to perfection, together 
Pylades of Cihcia, the imitatiie dance of the 
PanfomiTRU* Bathyllas excelled in comic, and 
Pylades iri tragic persoaiScations. (See Pjo- 
Ant ST panlomtnmt) » 

Batnae {Birrai Barviuoi) 1 (Surujl a 
cityof Osroeuein- Jlesopotamia, E of the Ru • 
plnatei and BW of Edessa, at about equal 
^stances, founded "by the JIacedonmus, cele- 
brated lor its aiinoal fair of Indian And Syrian 
mercbandise (Amro. Mare xiv 3).^^. 
a city In Syria, between Beroea and Hiefspo'ia- . 

Bato (Bsrwy) 1 The charioteer of AmpSu^ 
raas, was swallowed op by the earth along Wim, 
AKPHzAnArs.— 2 The noma of 2 leaders of the 
Pannomans and Dalmatians in their jusiuTeo- 
tion in the reign of Augustus. a-D 6 Tlberiu* 
finally subdura Dalmatia; Bsto surrendered 
to hini ut 9 upon promise of pardon, and occom 
pam^ him to lUIy (Dio Csss.lv 82, Itl H: 
telLPot U.119-1L5) 

BattlidaB (BaTTii3ai),king3 of Cvwne during 
3 generations. I Battus I , of therv led » 
colony to Afnes at the command of the Delphic 
oraiAe, whichhe conanltcd about his etaminerms 
speech, and founded Cyrene about b c 631 Be 

was the first king of Cyiene, his government was 

gentle and just, and after his death in 599 be wu 
worshipped as a hero. (Hdt iv 157 ,Pmd-Pfff^ 
IT 10, T 89 ) According to the Scholiast on 
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Binaar, tlic iomiaer was an Aristoteles, wliowas 
called Battus because tliat was f lie title of Libyan 
native kings. — 2. Arcesilnus I., son of No. 1, 
Teigned b. c. 59i>— 583. — 3, Battna II., surnamed 
'tile Happy,’ son of No. 2, reigned B. c. 589-5G0? 
In liis reign, Cjwene received a great number 
of colonists from various parts of Greece ; and 
in consequence of the increased strength of his 
Icingdom Battus was able to subdue the neigh- ■ 
bouring Libyan tribes, and to defeat Apries, 
king of Egypt (570), who had e.spoused the 
cause of tlie Libyans (Hdt. iv. 150). — 4. Arces- 
ilans II., sou of No. 8, surnamed ‘the Oppres- ' 
sive,' reigned about b. c. 600-550. In conse- 
quence of dissensions between liimself and his | 
brothers, the latter withdrew from Gyrene, and ' 
founded Barca. He was strangled by his ' 
brotlier or friend, Learohus (Hdt. iv. 1*60). — 
5, Battus III., or ' the Lame,' son of No. 4, 
reigned about b. c. 650-580. In his time, 
Demono-v, a Hantinean, gave a new consti- 
tution to the city, whereby the royal power was 
reduced within vei-y narrow limits.-^. Arces- 
ilaus III., son of No. 5, reigned about n. c. 
530-514, was driven from Gyrene in an attempt 
to recover the ancient royal priadleges, but 
recovered his Idngdom with the aid of Samian 
auviliaries. Ho endeavoured to strengthen 
himself by malring submission to Cambyses in 
525. He was, however, again obliged to leave 
Gyrene ; he fled to Alazir, king of Barca, whose 
daughter he had married, and was there slain 
by the Barcaeaus and some Cyrenaean exiles. 
(Hdt. iv. 102-107.) — 7. Battus IV., probably son 
of No. 0, of ivhose life we have no accounts. — 
8. Aiocsilaus IV., probably son of No. 7, 
whose victory in the chariot-race at the Pythian 
games, B. o. 406, is celebrated by Pindar in his 
4th and 6th Pythian odes. At his death, about 
460, a poptUar government was established. 

Battiades. fC.u,Ln!AC!nis.] 

Battus (Bdrros), a shephera whom Hei-mes 
turned into a stone, because he broke a promise 
of silence regarding thecattle stolen by Hermes 
(Ov. ilfrf. ii. 083; cf. Ant. Lib. 28). 

BatMum, a town in Campania (Verg. Aen. 
vii. 780 ; Sil. viii. 600). 

Baucis. [PiiiiiEMon.] 

Bauli (Bacolo), n collection of villas rather 
than a tmvn, between Misenum and Baiae in 
Campania. 

Bavlus and Maevius, two malevolent poet- 
asters, who attacked the poetry of Virgil and 
Horace fV^erg. Eel. iii. 90 ; Hor. Ejiod. 10). 

. Bazira or Bezfra (Bdppa : Bafipoi : Bajytir, 
NW. of Pcshaimtr), a city in the P.aropamisns, 
taken by Alexander on his march into India. 

Bebryces [B4$pvKes). 1. A mythical people 
in Bithynia, said to bo of Tliracian origin 
(Strab. p. 295) whose king, Amycas, 6lewPol]u.v 
[Ahooxautae]. — 2 An ancient Iberian people 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, N. and S. 
of the Pyrenees : they possessed nurnerjms 
herds of cattle (Sil. It. iii. 420; Zonar. •'’ni- 21)- 

Bedriacum {Calvatone), also spelt Behrr- 
acum and Betriacum, a small place in Cisal- 
pine Gaul, between Cremona and Verona, cele- 
brated for the defeat both of Otho and, a few 
months later, of the Vitellian troops, a.p. 69 
(Tao. Hfsf. ii. 43, iii. 15). 

Begorritis Lacus (Ostrovo), a lake m 
Eordaea of Macedonia (Liv. xlii. 53). 

Belhfna (BeABira: Bs Adirfrijs). 1. (S/. Gwrffe 
eVArhori). an island m the Aegaean sea, on the 
B. coast of Attica (Hdt. viii. 125 ; Strab. p. 875). 
—2. See Belem.va. , , • 

Belenuna (BeXepira), also called Beltmna 
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and Belhina, a toivn in theNIV. of Laconia, on 
the borders of .iVrcadia. The surrounding dis- 
trict was called Behninatis and Belhinatis. 
(Strab. p. 848 ; Pans. viii. 85.) 

Belesis or Belesys (BcAemr, BcActrus), a 
Chaldaean priest at Babylon, who is said, in 
conjunction with Arbaces, tlio Mede, to have 
overthrown the old Assyrian empire. [Arbaces.] 
Belesis afterwards received the satrapy of 
Babylon from Arbaces. (Diod. ii. 24.) 

Belgac, one of the three gi-oat people into 
which Cae.sar divides the population of Gaul. 
They were bounded on the N. by tlie Rhine, on 
the W. by the ocean, on the S. by the Sequnna 
(Seine) and Mntroim {Marne), and on the E. 
by tile territory of the Treviri. Tliey were of 
German origin, and had settled in the country, 
expelling or reducing to subjection the former 
inhnbit.ants. They were tlie bravest of the 
inhabitants of Ganl, were subdued by Caesar 
after a courageous resistance, and were the 
first Gallic people who threw oil the Roman 
dominion. Tlie Belgae were subdivided into 
the tribes of the NERvn, Beli.ovaci, Reih, 
Sbessioses, Morini, Mekapji, Aduatici, and 
others; and the collective forces of the whole 
nation wore more than a million. (Caes. B. G. 
i. 1, ii. 4, V. 24 ; Strab. p. 192.) Tliere were also 
Belgae in the south of Britain, whom Caesar 
seems to place in Kent and Sussex ; Ptolemy 
more inland, in parts of "Wilts, Hants, and 
Somerset (Caes. B. G. v. 12 ; Ptol. ii. 3, 28). 
Ptolemy gives their real settlement, whereas 
Caesar 'speaks of stray bodies of immigrants 
wliom he came across. 

Belgloa. [G.allia.] 

Belgium, the name generally applied to tlia 
territory of the Bellovaci, and of tho tribes 
dependent upon the latter — namely, the Atre- 
hates, Ambiani, Velliocasses, Auleroi, and 
Caleti. Belgium did not include tlie whole 
country inliabited by the Belgae, for we find 
the Nervii, Remi, &o., expressly excluded from 
it. (Caes. B. G. x. 24.) 

Belisarins, tho greatest general of Justinian, 
was a native of Rljuria and of mean extraction. 
In A. D. 634, he overthrew the Vandal kingdom 
in Africa, which had been established by 
Genseric about 100 years previously, and took 
prisoner the Vandal king, Gelimer, whom he 
led in triumph to Constantinople (Procop. 
Vand. i. 11, ii. 8). In 685-540, Belisarins 
carried on war against the Goths in Italy, and 
conquered Sicily, hut he was recalled by the 
jealousy of Justinian. In 541—544 he again 
caiTied on war against the Goths in Italy, 
but was again recalled by Justinian, leading 
bis victories to be completed by his rival 
Narses in the complete overthrow of the 
Gothic kingdom, and the establishment of 
the exarchate of Ravenna (Proeop. Goih. i. 5, 
ii. SO; iii. 1-32, iv. 21). The last victory of 
Belisarius was gained in repelling an inroad of 
the Bulgarians, 559 (Theoph. 198). In 603 he 
was accused of a conspiracy agamst the life^ of 
Justinian ; according to a popular tradition 
(wliich rests merely on tlie autliority of Tzetzes 
in the 12th cent, and an anonyinons writer 
of the 11th) he was deprived of his property, 
his eyes were put out, and he wandered as a 
beggar tlirongli Constantinople ; but according 
to the more authentic account, he was merely 
imprisoned for a year in his own palace, and 
then restored to his honours (Tlieoph. 100, 198). 
He died in 505.— The story of his blindness and 
beggary — ^“date obolum Belisario’ — though it 
should be rejected absolutely inasmuch os the 
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silence of the earlier writera practically contest billed the Chmiaera with his arrows. lohat^, 
dictsitjwasrerivedbysomeinotlem wTltorsmd thoa disappointed, sent Bellerophon against 
ixipulansed by Slarmontel, and it w'aa even the Solymi and next against the Amarons la 
said that the statue in the Borghese cciUection, these contests he was also victonous, and on 
iihich 'ttinckelmann showed to rep»sent his return to Lycia, being attacked by the 
Angustns propitiating Nemesis was 
Behsanus begging As a military 
commander, and as the preserver of 
the empire against barbarian in 
roads, Behsanus ranks among tbe 
great men of antiquity hia pnvate 
life was rendered nnattractive by 
a^ ance and by his submission to his 
wife the infamous Antonina 
BellSrophos or BelllrSphontei 
(PtWtfO^aty OT BeXAtpa^i^iwnj). son 
of the Corinthian king Glaucua and 
Enrym^e and grandson of Sisyphus 
{II VI ISj.ApoUod I D S), but ac 
cording to Ilyg Fab 191 he was son 
of Poseidon (cf Schol ad Pind Of 
ziii CO) Some said that be was 
originally called Hipponout and le- 
ceiled the name Belleronlion from 
slaying the ConnthianQeflerua (pro- 
bably a later addition to his story . 
manufaetured to explain his name 
Sehol ad Jf C 155 and Apollod. u 

3) To be punSed from the murder be fled to bravest Lycians, whom lohates had placed in 
Proetus, whose wife. Antes fell in lose aith the ambush for the purpose, Bellerophon slew them 
young hero , but as her oflers were rejected by all lobates, now seeing that it was hopeless 
him she accused him to her husband of having to biU the bero, gave him his daughter 
made attempts on her hosour Other ac (Philoooe Anticlea or Cassandra) m marriage 
counts same the wife Sthenoboea Herpuniah and mads him his successor on the throu 
ment is related in tpoUo^ ii 3 2 and was a Bellerophon became tbe father of leander, 
subject for the 5tA<n«6oea of Eunpides She le llippofocbos, and Leodamla. At last Sellers 
said to hare mounted Pegasus and to bare been pbondrew upon himself tbe hatred of the gods, 
thrown into the tea. Proetus naw^ingtotnlt and, consumed by grief, wandered lonely 
Bellerophon with his own hands, sent him to his throngh the Aleian field avoid ng the paths « 
father m law, lobates king of Lycia with a men This is all that Homer aavs respecting 
letter begging that the messenger should be | Bellerophon a later fate sometraJitionsKlatea 

that bo attempted to fiy to heaven 
npoo Pegasus, but that Zeusseut a 
gad fly to sting tbe horse, which 
threw oS the ruer upon tbe earth, 
who became lame or bhnd in eon 
eequence fPind jr<A 11.44, BchoL 
adOf xui-DO, Hor Od iv 11, 8C) 
BellerojlioD washoaonred asagod 
at Corinth (on whose coins end on 
those of her colonies Pegasus often 
appears), and also in Lycia (Fans ii 
2 24, Q Bmyra x 162 ) —As regards 
the history and meamng of the 
story, it must be observed that the 
ch-niuitervit,/!. ’jR.'sf.i. eii't the con- 
nexion with Pegasus and tbe fight 
with the Chiinaera. The story of 
Proetus is one which is often re- 
lated of others in much tbe same 
form Homer tells nothing of Pega- 
ans it u not however, necessary 
to euppoae that the Pegasus story is 
everywhere post Homeric Homer 
may have adopted tbe Connthian 
hero for his Lycian romance before 
the connexiati with Pegasus was 
fully established for it is clear that 
the local Corinthian myths com 
bined the two at some time or 
other In Belleropbon some sec 
merely a atm god alnn to Perseus. 
Others lay stress on his descent from Glaucus, a 

sea-god and Poseidon combining Uusuiththe 
descent o! Pegasus from Poseidon , the winged 
horse, they say, symbolises the clouds and tne 
fight with the Chimaera a thunderstorm in 



out to death, lobates accordingly sent him to 
oil the monster Chimaera, thinking that he 
MS sure to pensli in the contest After rf> 
"’"'"5^P®Socs«ioo of tbe winged horae, Peoa 
with him in iba air, and 


5, Bellerophon re 
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■which Bellerophon, the heavenly rider, destroys 
the e-vnl elements of the storm. [See further 
niider CiniiAEiu and Pegasus] Though 
Bellerophon is Bometimes represented as an 
armed warrior, he most coinmonl 3 appears, 
when mounted on Pegasus, clad in chlamys and 
petasus, with a spear in his right hand 

Belli, a Celtibenan people in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis 

Bellona (originally Duellona, Van* h Jj y 
73), the Eoman goddess of war, nas probably a 
Sabine divinity i=Neno, the ivife of ilars or the 
personification of his power [See Mars ] She 
has all the attributes of Enyo in the htera 
ture influenced Greek, following Mars with 
weapons, or described as armed with a bloody 
scourge (Verg Acn yiu 703) During the 
Samnite wars, m b c 29G, App Claudius Caecus 
vowed a temple to her, which was erected in 
the Campus Martius, outside the Pomenum, 
ns a deity of trouble (Liv. x 19, Ov Fast m 
199) A further development came from Asia 
Minor after the Mithndatic nars and the attn 
butes of the goddess of Comana (a moon goddess 
and a war goddess) were transferred to Bellona 
Hence the fanatic character of the Bellonara, 
her priests, who noonded therasehes in the 
processions, attended witli trumpets and cym 
bale (Plut Sail 9, Strah p o35, Tibull i G, 
43 , Mart^ xii 57 ; Lucan, i 5G5). 

Bellovaci, the most ponerfol of theBelgae, 
dwelt in the modem Beauvais, between the 
Seme, Oise, Somme, and Bresle In Caesar^s 
time they could bnng 100,000 men into the 
field, but they Tvere subdued by Caesar ivith 
the other Belgae (Caes B G ii 4, 8, vii 59) 

Belon or Baelon nr Boloma, 

Ru ), a seaport town m Hispania Baetica on a 
nverof the same name {nov> Barbate), the usual 
place for crossing over to Tingis in Mauretania 
(Strah p 140) 

Belus (BfjKos), son of Poseidon and Libja or 
Euiymome, twin brother of Agenor, and father 
of Aegyptus and Danaus (Apollod n 1, 4, 
Hdt vii 61; Paus IV- 23; Aesch Suppl 318) 
He was properly the national deity of various 
Semitic nations, worshipped as Baal or Bel, 
and, while sometimes identified by the Greeks 
with Zens, was also regarded as the ancestral 
hero of those nations from whom the legends 
about him were transplanted to Greece and 
there became mixed up wth Greek myths 

Belus (Bfl\oy: Nahr Nainaii), a nver of 
Phoenicia, rising at the foot of M Carmel, and 
falling into the sea close to the S of Ptolemais 
(Acre), celebrated for the tradition that its fine 
sand first led the Phoenicians to the mvention 
of glass ^Im V 76) 

Benaens Lacus (Lago di Garda), a lake in 
the N of Italy (Galha Transpadana), out of 
which the Mincius flows (V erg Georg u ICO, 
Aen X 205, Plin m 131) 

Bendis {BevdU, Ber5t5os), a Tliracian goddess 
whose worship was at an early period intro 
d.uced into Attica by Thracian raetoeci (Plat 
Bep 327, Strab p 470, Hesych. ev) Livy 
(xxxMii 41) mentions a temple in her honour 
near the Thracian Hebrus, B c 189 She was 
identified by the Greeks with Artemis and with 
Hecate for reasons ivlnch are easily understood 
if she was, as is stated, a goddess of the 
and also of hunting among the Thracians The 
epithet of the Thracian Bendis was di\oyxf^r 
IGratin ap Hesych), which, according to 
Hesychius, signifies either the huntress or the 
goddess who, like Hecate (Hes Tk 413), reigns 
both m earth and in heaven It is clear that 
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Herodotus (\ 7) identifies her with Artemis 
As a goddess of light she was honoured with a 
torch race at the Bendideta zn the Peiraeus, 
with the peculmrit), doubtless Thracian, that 
it was a mounted race [Diet Ant s i Xani- 
padcdromia ] 

Beneventum (Benevenfo), a town m Sam- 
mum on the Appia Via, at the junction of the 
two vallejs through which the Sahatus and 
Calor flow, formerly called Maleventiun or 
^loXSeyrov (probably from an ongmal Maloeis) 
It was one of the most ancient towns m Italy, 
having been founded, according to tradition 
bjr Diomede In the Samnite wars it was sub 
dned bj the Romans, who sent a colony thither 
m B c 2CS, and changed its name Maleventum 
into Beneventum (Liv ix 27 , Fest n v Bene- 
icntum) It was colonised a second time, by 
Augustus, and was hence called Colonta Julia 
Concordia Augusta Felix p 250, Orell 

907) The modem town has seieral Roman 
remains, among others a triumphal arch of 
Trajan 

Berecyntia [Rhea ] 

Berenice (Bepevi'/crj), a Macedomc form of 
Pherenlce{^^piyiK‘i)),t e Brmgmg Victor} — 
1 A daugliter of Lagos, first the wife of an 
obscure Macedonian, and afterwards of Ptolemy 
I Soter, who fell m love with her when she 
came to Egjpt m attendance on Ins bnde 
Eurydice, Antipater’s daughter She was cele 
brated for her beauty and virtue, and was the 
mother of Ptolemy II Pluladelphus (Paus i 
6, Plut Ftjrrh 4, Just xvi 2; Theocr mi. 
34) — 2 Daughter of Ptolemy n Philadelphus, 
and wife of Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, 
who divorced Laodicc m order to marry her, 

B c 249 On the death of Ptolemy, B c 247, 
Antiochus recalled Laodice, who notinthstand 
ing caused him to bo poisoned, and murdered 
Berenice and her son (Athen p 45 ; Just xxvu 
1) —3, Daughter of Magas, kmg of Gyrene, ana 
w^e of Ptolemy in Euergetes She was pu.. 



to death by her son Ptolemy Pliilopator on 
his accession to the throne, 221 The famous 
hair of Berenice, which she dedicated for her 
husband’s safe return from his Syrian expedi- 
tion in the temple of Arsinoe at Zephynuin, 
was said to have become a constellation. It 
was celebrated by Callimachus in a pogaG, of 
which we have a translation b} Catullus (Just 
xx^n 3, XXX 1, Polyb v SC, xv 25)— 4 Other 
wise called Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy 
Vm Lathyrus, succeeded her father on the 
throne, b c 81, and mamed Ptolemy X (Alex 
ander II ), but was murdered by her husband 
nineteen days after her mamage (Paus i 9 , 
Appiau, B C 1 . 414) — 5 Daughter of Ptolemy 
XI Auletes, and eldest sister of the famous 
Cleopatra, was placed on the throne bj the 
Alexandrines when they drove out her father, 
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BC B9 She neil reamed Aic:lje5ati3,l«itWBB' 
put to death with her husband, wlien Qabimos 1 
restored Anletes, D5 (Dio Cass ihu 12, ' 
65-58, Plot Artf 8) — 6 Sister of Herodthei 
Great, reamed ^inslobolas, who was pal to' 
death BC 6 She aftemards went to Itireie, , 
where she spent the remundei ol her hte She 
was the mother of A^ppa I —7 Daughter of 
Agnppa 1 , reamed her ancle Berod, hreg of 
edicts, h) wlioni she had two sons After the 
death of Herod, aj> *9, Berenice, then twenty 
years old, hted with her brother Agnppall, 
not withont sns-pieion ol inccstnons coremerc* 
with hire. She gained the lore of Tita3,wlH>wa9 
only withlield from reatang ter ins wife hy fear 
of offending the Romans by sneh a step fJoT ri 
159 Tse Hist u 2,81 , Dio Csss. tiYi 15,19) I 
Beremee (Bcgfpfsi; Brp*pin*ds), the name of 
screral cities of the period of the Ptolemies 
1 Formerly Eziongefer (Rn nr AifraBaA), m 
Arabia, at the head of the Sums Aelaretea or 
£ branch of the Red Sea (Joseph. Ant nu 
6)— 2 In Upper Egypt (tor so it was con 
sidered, though it lay a little S of the parallel 
of Scene), on the coast of the Red Sea, on a j 
golf called Sinus Immandns (itt^Saprat eJAvor 
now Pouf Roy), where its rums are still visible [ 
It was named after the mother of Ptolemy II i 
Philndelphus who built it, and made a road j 
hence to Coptos, so that it became a chief «m 
poniun for tne commerce of Egypt with Arabia 
and India Under the Roouns it aas the 
residence of a praefectus (Strab pp 770 81S ) — 
3 B PaaehXTSOS (B wcfyxjR/fot or 4 trara ii 
Pat), OB the ^d bee coast in Aethiopia con , 
itdersbly B of the above, so called from the 

BeivhhAnnn» mirl mines warhed hv the Renv ! 
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cus Kicator, who gave it the Macedonian name 
of Beroen (Strab p 751 ; Procop P P lU 7) It 
lacsiQ^ Hefbon or Ckelbon in Ezekiel (iim 
18), and ChaUp m the Bysantme writers, s 
name etiU retained in the reodera Hafe&.foT 
which Enropeans hare substituted Aleppo 
Berefns (Bupteir^r or 3-ripteaais), & pneat of 
Belas at Babylon, lired in the reign of An 
tiochnaU (» C 201-216), and wrote in Greeks 
history of Babylonia in three books {called 
Ba^vAwvixd, and soinetunes XoASami or Itfre- 
piat XoASoikoO It embraced the earliest tra- 
ditions abont the hninan race, a description oi 
Babylonia and its population, and a chrono- 
logical list of its kings down to the time of the 


of Bab-eUitandti) (Strab p7C2>— o (Ben 
GAari,Ra), ID Cmnaica forrnerly Bespena 

S ^ampU), ihe fabled site of the Oardensof the 
espendes, a colony oi Arcesilas IV It took 
Its ut«r saine from the rrJo of Ptofemy HI 
En«rgetes,Bnd was the westernmost of the five 
cities of the Lybisn Pent ipohs 
Sergutam, a peoj^e ui the IvE of Spain 
between the Iberus and the Pyrenees, whose 
capital was Bec|iiua (Uiv sixiv 16, 21) 

BergSiuam (Bergomas, atis Bergamo), a 
town of the Orobii in OoUia Ciaalpreo, between 
Comum and Errxia, afterwards a rannicspiimi 
Berauss htoiis (rb Bcp^ior Sfxii* TVrna), a 
mountain in hfacedonia between the Haliaemon 
and Lndias (Hdt riu 139, Strab p. SA9, Bora 
Ij7 jIt S9) 

Bsroe (Brp^) 1 A 7roj in woman, wife of - 
Doryclus, whose form Ins assumed when she 
persuaded the w omen to set fire to the sbirw of 
Aeneas in Sicily {Terg Aeit. r 620) 2 A 

Nereid (Verg Georg ir Sll)— 3 Daughter of 
Adonis and Aphrodite 
Beroes (B/pma, also Beppaia, Bipi^ Bfpet 
Bspoialoi) I (Eema), one of the most ancient' 
towns of Kacedoma, on one of the lower ranges 
ofilt Bermin*,ftndontheABtTaena,ntribo(i»Tf 
ottheHahacmon,S7V ofPeIla,and aboattwenty 
miles from the sea. It was attacked unsnccesO' 
fully by the Athenians, under Callias, who de 
nated from their line of march between Pydna 
and Potidaea (Thne i 61) —2 (Bena) a toim 
re the interior of Thrace, was under the bter 
Boman empire, together with Phibppopoks 
one of the most important military posts (Amm. 
Mare xxTu i xxii.9)-3 (Afer;>o or Hof#6) a 
town in Syria, near Antioch, enlarged by Seim 


temple of Belas- The work itself is lost, but 
considerable (ragmects of it ace preserved in 
Josephus, Eusebius, Syneellos, and the Chns 
ti&n Fathers , and even these Tetneants are of 
great value — Edition! By Richter, Lips 1823, 
and in Dulot « Fruomenfa Rntoncorum Grae 
rnrum Toi ii Pons, 18<8 

BSrttst (BTijjttTif* BTjfmTKit Beirut, Ro-), 
one of the oMest seaports of Phoenicis, stood 
on a promontory near the month of the rirer 
Afugoras lEahr Beirut) half way between 
Bybins and Sidon. It was destroyed by the 
Syrun king Tryphon (8c KO), and restoi^by 
Agnppa under Augustus whoreode it a colony 
It afterwards became a celebrated teat of lesre 
me (Strab p 766 ) 

Balt [AsTrsovPoi-is J 
Beasi, a fierce and powerful Thracian pMple 
who dwelt along the whole of Mt Baemus as 
far as the Eiuine After tbo conquest of Mace 
donia by the Romans (b c 2C6), the Bessi were 
attacked bythem, and subdued (Hdt rii llli 
Streb p 318, Liv uxu 63) 

Bellas (B^trwpj), satrap of Boefna under 
Panus 111 , seized Danas soon after the battle 
of Arbefo, B c 831 Potoned ^ Alexander m 
the foUowiDg year, Bessus put Danns to death, 
and fled to Bactna where he assumed the title 
ol king He was betrayed by two of bis 
foDowers to Alexander, who put him to death. 
(CuH V ff.'TO.S, 10, Aman in 19,29) 
Beftls, Cslporslua 1 L , tnbune of the 
plebs, B c 121, and consul 111 when he tamed 
on war srainst Jugurtha, but having received 
large bribes he concluded fc peace with the 
Nomidian king On his return to Rome be 
was in consequence iccosed and condemn'd 
(Sail Jug 27, 40, 63, Cie Brut 84. Appi-n, 

B C » S7t— & L ,.oDe of theCatilinanan con 
' Eptntors, B c 63, was at the time tnbuDas 
plebis designatus, and not actually tribune as 
Sallust says In <9 he was oedile, and re 67 
was an unsnccessfnl candidate for the praetor 
ahift aotwithsUnding his bribery, for which 
offence he was brought to trial m the following 
year and condemned, although defended hy 
Cicero. (Sail Cat 17, 45, Appian, B C u- 8.) 

Betaali, a people m G^ta Belgica, between 
the Tongn and hemi, m the neighbourhood of 
Recta in Brabant (Tac Hut ir 56, 66) 

Beudos Tetn* ( ightgt Aura), a town of Phry 
gia five miles from S-ninada, between that 
town and Anabnra, mentioned in the march of 
Uanlina (Lw sxsvui 15) Its came Vetue 
probably la opposed to the newer Synnada- 
Besira rB*iou.] 

SiAsor 1 Also called Oenus or Auenus, 
E(ni of Tibens and 2Ianto, is said to have built 
the town of llantoa, and to hare called it after 
hi8 mother (Serv ad Aen. x. 198) —2. A Bithy* 
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uian, the author of twenty-one epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, lived under Augustus and 
Tiberius. 

Bias (Btas). 1. Son of Amythaon, and brother 
of the seer ^lelainpus. He married Pero, 
daughter of Ncleus, wliom her father had re- 
fused to give to any one unless he brought him 
the oxen of Iphiclus. These Melampusobtain^ 
by his courage and skilly and so won the prin- 
cess for his brother. Atelompus also gainedXor 
Bias a. third of the Iringdom of Argos, in con- 
sequence of liis curing the daughters of Proetus 
and the other Argive women of their mad- 
ness. (Pans. iv. »6; Hdt. ix. 34; Od. xv. 
225.) — 2. Of Pricne in Ionia, one of the Seven 
Sages of Greece, flourished about n.c. 550. He 
is the reputed author of (J><A.€r>' ws fucrjcovras 
(Ari&t. HheL ii. 13 ; cf. Soph. A J. GSO ; Cic. de 
Am. 10, 59 ; Biog. Laert. i. 84, 88). He also 
adrised Iiis countrymen, linrd pressed b}' Cyrus, 
to abandon their city and settle in Sardinia. 

Bibuculus, H. Pnrlus, a Homan poet, bom at 
Cremona, u.c. 108,^vrote iambics, epigrams, and 
a poem on Caesar’s Gaulish ^vars; the opening 
line in the latter poem is parodied by Horace. 
i^Furiiis Itibcrnas cana 7tive coiisptiet Alpes 
5nif.‘ii. 5,41). Bibaculus had written ‘Jupiter *&c., 
in his poem, in which he praised Caesar, attack - 1 
ing him later in his career, probably because ] 
he aimed at the monarchy. It is probable that 
Bibaculus also ^^toIc a poem entitled Aethiopis, 
containing an account of the death of Memnon 
by Acliillos, and that the iuj'gidus Alpinus of 
Horace {Sat. i. 10, 36) is no other than Bibacu- 
lus, as Aero asserts. PorphjTio, however, says 
that this refers to a Cornelius Alpiuus : so tlmt 
the matter remains doubtful. He is mentioned 
also in Quint, x. 1, 9G ; Plin. praef. 24 ; and 
from Suet. Gramm. 4 it may be gathered that 
he lived to a great age, and may therefore Itave 
been li\ing when Horace uTote his Satires. 
The attacks of Horace against Bibaculus may 
probably be owing to the fact that the poems 
of Bibaculus contained insults against the 
Caesars. (Tac. Ann. iv. 84.) 

Bibracte {Autur^, the chief town of the 
Aedui in Gallia Lugdunensis, afterwards Angus- 
iodumim (Caes. B. G. i. 23). • 

Bihrax (Bievre)^ a town of the Eemi in Gal- 
lia Belmca, not far from the Aisne. 

Bibmus, Calpnrmus. 1. M., curule aedile 
B.c. 65, praetor 62, and consul 59, in each of 
wliich years he had C. Julius Caesar as his 
colleague. He was a staunch adherent of the 
aristocratical party, hut was unable in Ws 
consulship to resist the powerful combination 
of Caesar, Pompey, and Grassus. After an in- 
effectual attempt to oppose Caesar’s agrarian 
law, he \vithdrew from the popular assemblies 
altogether ; whence it was said in joke, that it 
was the consulship of Julius and Caesar. (Suet. 
Juh 9, 49; Cic. pro Doni. 15; ad Att. ii* 19, 
20.) Hi 51 Bibulus was proconsul of Syria; 
and in the civil war he commanded Pompey’s 
fleet in the Adriatic, but without success, for 
Caesar succeeded in crossing the Adriatic. 
Bibulus then kept the sea to prevent other 
forces of Caesar from following, and died near 
Corcyra B.c. 48, before the battle of Byr- 
rachium (Caes. B. C. iii. 5—18 ; Bio Cass, xh- 
48). He married Porcia, the daughter of Cato 
Hticensis, by whom he had three sons, frwo of 
whom were murdered by the soldiers of Gahi- 
nius, in Egypt, 50.-2. Ii*, son of No. 1, was a 
youth at his father’s death, and was brought 
up by IM. Brutus, who married his mother 
Porcia, and whose memoirs he ivrote ^lufc. 
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Bnif. IS, 23). He fought v/ith Brutus at the 
battle of Pliihppi in 42, but he w'ns aftenvards 
pardoned by Antony, whose legate he was in 
bjurm. He died there u.c. 31, shortly before 
the battle of Actium. (Appian, B. C. iv 88 
104, 13G, V. 132.) \ > 

(Bidtnus, Bidensis), a small town in 
Sicily, W. of Syracuse (Cic. Verr. ii. 22; Plin 
iii. 91). 

Biennus (F/nno), a town of Crete, S. of Jit. 
Dictc and E. of Gortyna. 

Bigerra (Bccerm?), a town of the Oretani 
in Hispania Tarraconensis (Liv. xxi. 41). 

Bigerriones orBigerri, a people in Aquitania 
near the Pyrenees, whose name remains in 
Bigorre (Caes. B. G. iii. 27). Their capital was 
Tuxba, now Tarhes. 

BUbllis {Cerro dc Bamhola), a to^vn of the 
Ccltiberi in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a 
municipium with the surname Augusta, on the 
river Salo, also called Bilbilis {Xcdon), was the 
birthplace of the poet Martial, and was cele- 
brated for its inanofactories in iron and gold 
j (Strab. p. 1C2; Plin. xxriv. 144; Mai-fc. i. 49, iv. 
j 55, X. 103). 

Biliacus (BiA.Xeuos: Filiyas), n river of Ei- 
! thynia, rising in the Hypii M., and falling into 
the Pontus Euxinus 20 stadia (2 geog. miles) E. 
of Tium. Some made it the boundary between 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia, but it h'es east of 
the strict Bithynian boundary. 

Bingium {Bingen), a town on tlie Hhine in 
Gallia Belgica (Tac. Bist. iv. 70; Amm. Marc, 
xviii. 2). 

Blon {Biosv). 1. Of Sm 3 Tna, a bucolic poet, 
about B.c. 280 : he spent the last years of his 
life in Sicily, where he was poisoned. He was 
older than Moschus, who laments liis untimely 
death, and calls liimeeU the pupil of Bion 
(MoscJi. Id. iii.). Bion is bestknowTi to us from 
his lament for Adonis. He is refined, and liis 
versification fluent and elegant, hut he is inferior 
to Theocritus in strength and depth of feeling. 
— Editions, including Moschus, by Jacobs, 
Gotlia, 1795; Wakefield, London, 1795; Har- 
tung, 1858; Alirens, 1875. — 2. Of Borystbenes, 
near the mouth of the Dnieper, flourished about 
B.c. 250. He was sold as a slave, when young, 
and received his liberty from his master, a rhe- 
torician. He studied at Athens, and embraced 
the later Cyrenaic philosophy, as expounded by 
Theodorus. He lived a considerable time at 
the court of Antigonus Gonatas, king of Mace- 
donia. Bion was noted for his sliarp sayings, 
whence Horace speaks of persons delighting 
Bioneis sermonibus et sale nigro {Epist. ii 
2, 60; cf. Cic. Tusc. iii. 2C; Athen. p. 591). 

Birtha (Befr), on the Tigris, below Zenobia, 
was a fortress Wilt by Alexander (Ptol. v. 18 ; 
Amm. Marc. xx. 7, 17). 

Bisaltia (BnraArfa: BnraXrjjj), a district in 
Macedonia on the W. bank of the Strymon. 
The Bisaltae were Thracians, and at the inva- 
sion of Greece by Xerxes (b.c. 480) they were 
ruled by a Thracian prince, who was indepen- 
dent of Macedonia; but at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war they were subject^ to Mace- 
donia (Hdt. vii. 115, viii. IIC; Time. iv. 109). 

Bisanthe [BicravSn'. Bio-at'6T}v6s : Bodosto), 
subsequently Bhaedestum or Bhaedesius, a 
town in Thrace on the Propontis, ^vith a good 
harbour, was founded by the Samians, and was 
in later times one of the great bulwarks of the 
neighbouring Byzantium (Hdt. vii. 137; Procop. 
de Aedif. iv. 9). 

Bistones [Bla-roves), a Thracian people be- 
tween Mt. Bhodope and the Aegean sea, on the 
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laie Bistonia m the nejghbouibood of Jlbdeta,' 
throngh whose land Xerxes marched oa his lo i 
Tseion of Greece (n c <80) —From the worship I 
of Dionysus m Thrace the Bscchie woioen wre I 
callcdBuf&ni<fe^ (HJt tilHO, Strsb p S31, 
PluLiv 42, Hor Od u 19,20) 

Blthjala (Bi8i^fa Bi^WAadjstnetof Asia: 
Minor, bounded on the "W by Mysia and Mt. 
Olympus on the U by the Pontus Foxinus, 
on the E by Paphlagouia, and on the 8 hy 
PhiTgii Epictetus and Galatia, was possessed 
at an early penod by Thracian tnbes from the 
neighbourhood of the Strymon, called Thjni 
(dvroO and Bithyni (BiSuroO, of whom the 
former dwelt on the coast, the latter >n the 
inlenor Tlie earlier mhahitanta, who had been 
subdued by the Thracian munigrants and had 
amalgamated with them, were the Bebktces, 
CarcoNES and MtenovES, and in the N£ part 
of the district the llAPUMirM (Ifdt 
75, Strab pp 511, SC3) The country was lob- 
dned by the Lydians, and afterwards became a 
part of the Perrian empire under Gyros, and was 
gorereed by the satraps of Phrygia. Donng 
the decline of the Persian empire, the V part 
of the country became index’^ndent.under natire 
pnoces, call^ fwop^sii who resisted Alexander 
and his suecesaon. and established s kiogdom, 
which IS osQidly considered to begin with Zi 
poetes (about a c S87) or his son Viconedes I 
(8 c 278' and which lasted till the death of 
hicomedes IlL (R c 74) who bequeathed bu 
kia^om to the Homans (Appiau, B C > 111, 
Lit Ep 98) Itwasatfirstaseparateproruce, 
but u 05 was combined aith Pontus, forming 
one pTOTtnee which extended to the lia[ys> and 
included at first Asusua being dinded by 
Poapey mto 11 distncts (Plnb Pomp S3. Lir 
Ep 103, Strab p 541) It was goreraed by a 
propn^tior at first, by a proconsul after 27 (Dio 
Cass. lui. 13, Tae. Ann. L 74, XTi 16), with the 
designation Bithynia Pontua It was talcea 
bach into the unpenal jurisdiction by Trajen, 
who sent Pliny theToneger with the title leya- 
fu$ CTO praetore About an 360 Theodosias 
dinded the combined prnTinces Into Bithyma 
and Fontica pnioa. Bithynia was • fertile 
country, intersected with wooded moantams, 
the highest of which was the hlyaian Qlympos, 
on its S border Its chief nrers were the 
Ss'inxEiue and the BaaaEtrs its chief towns 
Nicomedia Chalcedon,Heracleia,Fnisa,Nicaea, 
and Dascyhtun. 

Eithyidum (Bi^i/riov Eo7i), aft Claadi»> 
polls, a City of Bithynia, the birthplace of Ha- 
drian's farounle AntinoUs (Dio Ca°a Xnx II) 
Clton (Birwr), a jnathematinan, the author 
of an extant work on lliUlara Machinet 
(ceroirKvcd xeXejuawr ipyirur aol aaTOTcXri 
ear), whose history is unknown. Edited in 
IV’escher’s Polwreeitta, Pans, 18C7 

Bitan andaeohu (KA.<aBis),soasot Cydippe, 
a priestess of Hera at Argos. They were eele- 
bnted for their affection to their motber, 
whose chariot they once dragged daring a 
festiTal to the temple of Hera, a distance <d 45 
stadia. The pnestess prayed to the goddeesto 
grant them what was bi«t for mortals, and 
daring the night they both died while asleep 
m the temple. (HdL i. 31, Pans u. 2D, Cie 
Tutc 1.47, VaLMai t 4) 

Bitultns, in inrfnptions BETn-Trs, king of i 
the Arrenu in Gaol, joined the Allofeoges m I 
their war against the Romans. Both the 
Arremi tad the Allobroges were defeated, B c i 
121, at the confluence of the Rhone and the I 
l*ara, by Q Fahma Maxnaus. Bitmtoa was' 
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subsequently taken pnsonerand sent to Boma 
Lp 61 , VelL Pat ii 10 ) 

Slt&rlges a numerous and powerful Celbc 
people ui Gallia Aqmtanica bad in early tunes 
the supremacy OTer the other Celts in G»nl 
T B4) They were divided mto, 1 Bit 
Cubl, separated from the Camutes and Aedni 
by the Liger, and bounded on the b hy the 
Lemonces, in the country of the modern 
Bourse*, theifcapital was Avmicuif (Strab 
p 190 Cass. B G Til. 15 ) 2 Bit VlTUCl or 
tfbucx on thA Garumna their capital was 
BmoioaLA 

BUesns, C Sempronlns, consul with Cn 
I SerTilms Caepio, B c 253, in thelst Pnnicwar 
The two consuls sailed to the coast of Africa, 
: and on their retain were overtaken off Cape 
Patmnrus by a tremendous etorm, in which 
j 150 ships perished (Polyb n 89) 

I Blaesns, Junius l Goremor of Pannoma 
at the death of Augustas, ±J> 14, when the 
fomiidable insurTtction of the legions broke 
ont in that province lie obtained the govern 
ment of Afnca in 21, where he gamedanctoT' 
over Tacfannaa On the fall of his uncle 
Sejanus in 31 he was deprived of the pnestly 
offices which he held, and m 86 put sn end to 
bis own life, to avoid falling by the band of the 
execnlioner (Tac Ann vlG, iii 72 t 7,Tt.40, 
Dio Cass. Ini. 4, VelL Pat lu 125)-*S. Son 
of the above, who died witbhis father— 3. Prfr 
bably a grandson goremor of Galhs Lcgda 
‘neusis a-P 70, an adherent ol TiUlhas, but 
poisoned by him on a suspicion of his wealth 
and populanty (Tae Bist t. 59, u 69, in- 83] 

Blaau 1. (Bfuiioi), a town of the lAcetui 
in lIispaDia TarraeoneniJS —2 {St Bwro), a 
town in Lucanih 

Blaodss, a tows on the borders of Cipps' 
docia and Pontus on the road irten Bebasleii. 
to Melitees 23 miles from the former 

Blanaesa {EUmjk), a town of the Menapu 
on the Mosa or ita<u 

Blaseoa (Bmeou), a small island w the 
GafJicas Sinus off the town of Agatha. 

BlasIo.U HelTlas, praetors c 197,defcated 
the Celtiben in Spam, and took Hhtnrgi (Lit 
xzxii 27) 

Blausdns (FufeimanfO a town of Lydia 
(sometimes reckoned m Phrygia) ; it formed 
part of the eonventus of Saris. It stoed on 
the n»er Bippounos between Tnpolis sod 
Trajaaopolis. There are fine architectural 
remains. The supposed Blados of hlysia near 
Ancyra (Strab p 667) is probably a loose re- 
ference to this place 

Blavla (Bfaye), a town of the Santonea, la 
Gallia Aquitamca, on the Ganmuia. 

! Blemyei (BX/ju/er, BX/wo-tf), an Aethiopion 
people, on the holders of Upper Egypt, to 
which their predatory incursions were very 
I tioabtesome ta the tunes of the Roman em 
peror5(Strah p 819, Fif Aurehan SS.Procop- 
B Pen i. 19) 

Blera fBIeranux Bieda), a town in Etruns 
oa the Via Clodis, between Fomm Clodu and 
Toscama there are many remains of the 
ancient town and of Etruscan tojibs at Bie '<* 
(Strab p 226) 

Bloaius or BloJsIuf, the name of a noble 
family m Campania.— One of this famfly, C 
Bloaaa of Cumae was a philosopher, a disc^le 
of Antipater of Tarsus and a friend ot Tib. 
Gracchus. After the death of Gracchus (e c 
133) he fled to Anstomens king ol Pergam^ 
and on the conquest of Anstonicus by the 
Romans, Blosius put an end to his own hie lor 
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/ear of falling into tlie Imiids of the Romans. 
(Cic. dc Ain. 11, 37 ; Pint. Tih. Gracch. 20.) 

Boadicea, more correctlj' spelt Bondicca, 
queen of the Iceni in Britain, having been 
shamefully treated by the Romans, who violated 
her two daughtere, incited an insurrection of 
the Britons against their oppressors during the 
absence of Suetonius Panlinus, the Roman go- 
vernor, on an expedition to the island of Mona. 
She took the Roman colonies of Camulodunum, 
Londinium, and other places, and slew nearly 
J0,000 Romans and their allies. She was at 
length defeated by Suetonius Paulinus, and put 
an end to her own life, a.d. G1. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 
SI, Agr. IS ; Dio Cass. Ixii. 1-12.) 

Boagrins (Boiypios), a river in Locris, also 
called Hanes, iio%v.s past Tlironium into the 
Sinus Maliacus. 

Boochns (Btiaxos). 1. King of Mauretania, 
and father-in-law of Jugurtha, wnth whom at 
first he made war against the Romans, but 
whom he afterwards delivered up to Sulla, the 
quaestor of Marius, n.c. lOG (Sail. Jug. 80- 
120 ; Plut. il/hr. 8-S2). — 2. Son of the preced- 
ing, reigned along with his brother Bogudes 
over Mauretania. Bocchus and Bogudes 
assisted Caesar in his war against the Pom- 
peians in Africa, n.c. 4G; and in 46 Bogudes 
joined Caesar in his war in Spain. After the 
murder of Caesar, Bocchus sided with Oota- 
^■iaaus, and Bogudes with Antony. OTien 
Bogudes was in Spain in 38, Bocchu.s usurped 
the sole government of Mauretania, in wliich 
lie was confirmed by Octavianus. He died 
about 83, and his kingdom became a Roman 
prownce. Bogudes had preriously betaken him- 
self to Antony, and was killed on the capture 
of Methone by Agrippa in 31. (Appian, B. C. 
ii. 96, iv. 64 ; Dio Cass, xlviii. 45, xlix. 33.) 

Bodenous or Bodincus. [Pahus.] 

Bodotria or Boderia Aestuarlum (Firth of 
Forth), an aestuary on the E. coast of Scot- 
land (Tac. Agr. 23). 

Boeae (Boiaf : Boiarris : Vatho), a town in 
the S. of Lnconica, near C. Malea (Strab. p. 
3G4; Paus. i. 27, hi. 221. 

Boebe (Bal0ij : BoiJSeas), a town in Pelasgiotis 
in Thessaly, on the W. shore of the lake Boe- 
beis (Karla), into which several rivers of 
Thessaly flow (It. ii. 712 ; Hdt. rdi. 129 ; Strab. 
pp. 430, 441J. 

Boedromins (BonipSgws), ‘ the helper in dis- 
tress,’ a surname of Apollo at Athens, because 
he had assisted the Athenians. (See Diet, of 
Ant. art. BoeSromia.) 

Boenoa. [Ephvka.] 

Boedtfa (Boion-ia: Boiardsi part of jjtyadta), 
a district of Greece, bounded N. by Opuntian 
Locris, B. by the Euboean sea, S. by Attica, 
Megaris, and the Corinthian Gulf, and W. by 
Phocis. It is nearly surrounded by mountains : 
namely. Helicon and Parnassus on the W., 
Cithaeron and Parnes on the S., the Opuntian 
mountains on the N., and a range of moimtahis 
alon’g the whole sea-coast on the E. 
country contains several fertile plains, of which 
the two most important were the valley of the 
Asopus in the S., the inhabitants of which 
were called Parasopii, and the valley of the Ce- 
phissus in the N. (the upper part, however, 
belonged to Phocis), the inhabitants of which 
were called Epicephisii. In the former valley 
the chief towns W'ere Theeae, Taxagr-c, Trm- 
SPIAE, a.ud PiiATAEAE iu the latter tlie chief 
towns were OncH03iExus, Chaeboxe.a, Cokonea, 
Lebabea, and Haliabtus; the latter valley 
included the lake Copais. The surface of 
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Boeotia is about 1080 square miles. The 
atmosphere was damp and thick, to which 
circumstance some of the ancients attributed 
the dullness of the Boeotian intellect, with 
which the Athenians frequently made merry , 
but the deficiency of tlie Boeotians in this 
re.spect was more probably om'ng, ns has been 
well remarked, to the extraordinary fertility of 
their country, which probably depressed their 
intellectual and moral energies. — In the earliest 
legendary times Boeotia was inhabited by vari- 
ous tribes, the Aones (whence the country was 
called Aonia), Temmices, Hyantes, Leleges, 
Ac. (Strab. p. 401 ; Paus. ix. 6). Orchomenus 
was inhabited by the powerful tribe of the 
Minj-ans, and Thebes by the Cadmeans, the 
reputed descendants of C.idmcs. It is pro- 
bable that the whole of Boeotia then formed 
two principalities, one subject to Orchome- 
nus (the older city of the two), the other 
to Thebes. Tlie Boeotians or Amaeans who 
conquered both these cities were an Aeolian 
people, who originally occupied Arne in 
Thessaly, from winch they were expelled by 
the Thessalians, according to Thuc. i. 12, 
about 60 years after the Trojan war. Boeotia 
was then divided into 14 independent states, 
which formed a league, with Thebes at its 
head. The cliief magistrates of the con- 
federacy were the Boeotarchs, elected annually, 

2 by Thebes and 1 by each of the other states ; 
but as the number of the states was difierent at 
different times, that of the Boeotarchs also 



uoeDiitt. 

06p.,heB<l of Persephone ; rev., Poseidon Tvith trident and 
dolphin; B0»QTDN. Struck about B.C. 241-137. 

varied. The government in most states was an 
aristocracy. (See of ^?lti art. BoGot~ 

arches.) 

Boethius, or Boetius, whose full name was 
Akicius Manlius Sevluinus Boet^s, a Ko- 
man statesman and author, belonging to the 
family of the Anicii, was bom at Rome between 
A.D. 470 and 475. He was famous for his gene- 
ral learning, and especially for his knowledge of 
Greek philosophy, -which according to a com- 
mon account (though of doubtful authority) he 
studied under Proclua at Athens. His wife was 
jRusticiana, the daughter of Symmachus. He 
was consul in 510, and was treated with great 
distinction by Theodoric the Great ; but ha-nng 
incurred the suspicion of the latter, by advoca- 
ing the cause of the Italians against the oppres- 
sions of the Goths, he -was involved in the 
ruin of the Senator Albinus who was accused 
of a treasonable correspondence with Byzan- 
tium, and whom he defended, declaring that, if 
Albinus was guilty, he and the ^w’hole senate 
were guilty also. Upon this, being accused of 
upholding the senatorial authority against 
Theodoric, and of being pri-sTr to an address 
from the senate to the Emperor of the East 
(his signature to which he alleged to be a for- 
gery), he was imprisoned in a castle near Pavia 
and was executed in 525. During his impri- 
sonment he wrote his celebrated work pe 
GonsoXatione Philosophiae, in 5 books, which 
is composed as a dialogue, and, like the Menip- 
pean saturae, alternately in prose and verse. 
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ra EOETHOS 

«. «, a,, 

Cta.tumty Boelhm, „ ., iL, i,„ Jj < S'e'I* *‘°'‘ ’"f’. 'l*’ “■• ®‘l»»-' 

p^;‘uSf/.;Lr.5eS“~te 

npon them, Mverat of whjcli have com* down 
to ns He ^80 wrote * commentair. in C 

3 •* *>«» 

eitant In the iguomace of Greek wntcrs 

tuiy, Boethius was looked upon as the head 
o?atl‘^ f philosophers, ^ Au^stm was 
Virgil of aU literature, bat 
introdochon of the works of Anslotle 
century, Boethiosa 
h “coCd ^ d-cdaway -Tlie best edition of 
lh“ Wf works was printed at Basel, 1570. 

SbblSLfJ*”!. ' im' “ ‘•» 

th?“® (BoJiflJr) 1 A StoiQ philosopher of 

telic philoBophyr, was a pative al Sid<I^*^ 

Phwmeia, a disciple of Andronlcus of Rhodes, 
and M instmctor of the philosopher 


now about twelve miles m" I'enrth anV^*,!, 
^ht in breadtk-There was 

|Z3."i.” "113 oj, 

BolHtfns {Bo^a<T^«>), a mly of Lower Egypt 
W « of theJiiJe^’ 

NtLi^ Do\p!Tiw <rri^a} (Diod LS3, 

BolmS (Bo\f>nj BoAivaTor),* town In Achaia, 
to °f transplant^ 

ii.*\v**°* Vclissos), a town on 

Uie W coast of Chioa 

. ^BuJcar (B^Xear, Boa;i/X*«r) I Com 
^□der, with Hanno, of the Carthagmiani 
I agauut Agsthoclcs, when the btter tarided 
Afric^ Bc 8J0 When Hanno had fallen, 

I «« said to have lost the battle pnr 

iwrel^with the object of making himself tyrant 
hlP» attempted again m 808, 

I hot failed and was crucified fDiod stlO.fS. 
Just xxii 7)-. 2 Commander of tlie Carthaei 
, niao aopplies sent to Hanmhal after the battle 
|w Cannae, 21C. He afterwards attempted to 
— » — »4o,u,o uonnsnea about b c flo FT. f*,®'* when besieged by Marcellos, 

wwte aereral works, all of which aw. n.^« ill? ®“‘ ®“®hle to accomplish anything (Liv 
(Strab p 757)-.3 A wnUr and enSof d?*: nv iNo^idian, 

Chalcedonfaccording to the probable j ^JS ecnfidence ©f Jogurtba. When 

Paaa. t 17, i) Hia" most famoas w -“?*? f "8«rtb* was at Bone. 109. Boxcar effected 
lor ^ the assassmatios of Maisira. In 107 
Cl 70 ) Jngnrtha (Sail Jug 85, 82, 

K J a«* {Bufuot and ei' HmfuO Uie W 

■t of Ml Oeta la Aetolia, inhabited by the 
I iK.??*?? (Thnc 111 01 , Strab p <S1» 

Bomsa goddess of the earta 
12 21) desenbed as the female 
Fenona, his daughter or, in other 
•c^nts, his wife, and washerself called^biino, 
Ops She 

I fruitfulness of nature and 

iWessed all ih, pft. ,,, the earth. Hence we 
I “od tninscnMionB the titles Bona Deadcresfis 
h-nfnx.Hapana (0 I L tl 
r.LJr tL, ff*® goddess of chastity, 

1 *“* deities specially worshipped by the 

kJvI?’ ®“ theArentino was built 

lo, w Claudia and restored by Lina 

If .** The festival of tlie dedication 

tb. "'** “»* of May On 

we m^t between the 8rd and tth of December 
iT* 1, ^'’=' "i®* were celebrated m 

®f ‘h® consul or praetor, as the sacn 
I Tif •" ‘"“^occasion were offered on behalf of 
whole Roman people The solemmtiea 
»CTe^docUd by the Vestals, and no male 
“llowed to be m the house at one of 
I the festivals P Clodius profaned the sacred 
cmnmaiea, by entenng the house of Caeahr in 
w^B disguise of a woman, bc 62. fSee 
!«■<««»« ) Offerings of first-fruits were made 
I M?y..»od she was specisUv worshipped 

f? Vestalia on June 9th. The stoiV of • 
I lleiwite Umg denied entrance at her May 
i of water, is 

Wd in Propert r 9, Maerob. i. 12,28 The 
aactjficed to her was a sucking pig. and 
were sacred serpents, the rem 
®f ®“ ancient worship and perhaps 
J^®™®° ahowing her oracnlar power 

I the story that Faanus was turned . 


' atican (Plm xxiiv 8il 

■Sr 

Bondes raoccHCs, No 2 ) 

sSfells^i 

'srsz-~^m 

manni, and expelled from tb« ^ 

find S2 000 Boil taking part m the iPi 
migration , and after the defeat of t? M®t“" 

I,... (.0 m .iitaS'lS'S" 
direll among_the Aedai (Caes B G i a Ml ^ 
Btnonx, a chicftam of the Boi, 't,.2 a* 
srainst the P.omana, b c 19J (Li^ 

p *■ 

Bolft, Bolae or Volae (Bollnnoi — 

town of the Ae^ni, belonging to’ tTe^b“i 

league, not menfioned in later times (Vm 
Aen vi 776, Liv it 49, ti. 2) ' ^ 

Bolaaui, VettluJ, governor of Bnlain n, 

4J> CT, IS praised by ^tius in the poem (Slip 
T. 2) addressed to Cnspinus, the son of 


BONIFACIUS 

into a serpent) Tlie wine jar beside her 
statue_s!ioi\ s her os }utronei:S of vinevurtfs. 

Sonifacius, a Roman general, governor of 
Africa under Valentinian IH. ijelicving that 
the cmprcua Placidia meditated his destruction, 
he re\olted against the emperor, and invited 
Genseric, king of the V.uidals, to settle in 
Africa. In 430 he eras reconciled to Placidia, 
and atlcmiited to dme the Vandals out of 
iVf rica, but ivithout success. He quitted Africa 
in 431. and in 482 he died of a wound received 
in combat v.-ith his riv al Aetins (Procop. Bell. 
Vand. i. 3) 


BOSPORUS 


ICO 


the Athenians by destroying the ships of the 
barbarians. Acsordiag to ii itomcnc tradition 
(x/. Xi. 223), Borfca-i begot 12 horses b'v the 
males of E^cht}^ 0 Iuu‘^, -uhich is commoniy ex- 
plained as a figurative mode of expressing the 
extraordinary sn of those horses. Borea** 

was worshipped at Atheu^ vhere a festual 
J^orcdiiini, v.’us celebrated in his honour. [JDict 
Ant. 6.V. ; see aho Calus, Zetes.] 

Boremn [Q6peio,^). 1. [Mahn Sead), the 2s. 
promontory of Hibernia {Ireland) (Ptol. lu 2). 
—’2. {Has Tet/oiias), a iiromontory on the Vr. 
j coast of Cyrenaica, forming the E.’headland of 


Boaca (Bonri), a town on the left bank of the j the Great’ SjTrti-,.— 3. The 2s. extremity of the 
Bliine in Lower Germany, and in the territory j island of Taprohane (Ceylon) (Ptol. nu 4). 
of the Ubii, was a strong fortress of the Romans Borens Kons [BtSpeioi' vpos), a mountain in 
and the regular quarters of a Roman legion. I Arc.adm, on the borders of Laconia, coutainino’ 
Here Drusus constructed a bndge across the the sources of the nvers Alpheus and Eurota^ 
J!^or. iv. 12). ^ ^ I Borens Bortns (Bcipeios a harbour in 

Bononia (Bouoniensis), 1. (Bologna), a the island of Tenedos, at the mouth of a nver 
fown_ ill Gallia Cispadana, onginally called of the same name 

Felsina, was in ancient times an fctruscan j Borsippa Wa Bopffnnro : Birs-Nimrud), a 
city, and the capital of X. Etmna. It after - 1 city of Babylonu, on the W. bank of the Eu- 
wards fell into the hands of the Bon, but it was ^ plirates, S. of Babylon, celebrated for its manu- 
colonieed by the Romans on the conquest of , facturcs of linen, and as the clucf residence of 


the Boil, E.c. 101, and its name of Fel'sma was 
then changed into Bononia (Liv. xxn’ii. 57J. 
It was one of the 12 most recent Latin colonies 
[see Aisim^tni] and then obtained tbe full 
franchise. It fell into decay in the civil wars, 
but it was enlarged and adorned by Augustus 
32 — 2. (Boulogne) a town in the X. of Gaul. 
See OESoRiACUJt. — 3. (Banostor*}), a town of 
Pannoria on the BanuM. ! 

Bonosus, a Spcoiiard by birth, served with 
distinction under Aurelian* and usurped tbe 
imxierial title in Gaul in the reign of Probus, 
He was defeated and slain by Probus, aj>, 280. 

Bootes, [^cTunus,] 

Borbetomagus (Wanns), also called Van- 
giones, at a later time Wonnatia, a town of 
the Tangiones on the left bank of the Rlune in 
tJm^r Germanv. 

Boreas {Boplas or Bopas], the X. wind, or 
more strictly the wind from the XXE., was, xn 



Uoreas (From the momnnent oi Cjrrhestcfi at Athens ) 

mythology, a son of Astraeus and Eos, and 
brother of Hesperus, Zephyrus, and Xotus. He 
dwelt in a cave of mount Haemus in Thrace. 
He carried off Orithyia, daughter of Ereditbeip, 
Ling of Attica, by whom he begot Zetes, Calais, 
and Cleopatra, wife of Piiineus, who are there- 
fore called Boreades. (Hdt. vii. 189 ; Apoll(>a. 
iii. 15, 2.) Some have seen in this stoiy the X. 
tvind snatching away the more genial rain- 
cloud : others regard Orithyia as a Xereid who 
was later identified with an Attic princess, ana 
tliink that the rape signifies the wind driving 
the waves, and that the horses of Boreas have 
tbe same connexion. In the Persian 'W^, 
Boreas showed liis friendly disposition towards 


the Chaldaean astrologers. The Greeks held it 
sacred to ApoUp and Artemis. (Strab. p. 738 } 

Borysthenes (BopvaBei’r^si Dmejyer), after- 
wards Banapiis, a nver of European Sarmatia, 
flows into tbe Euxine, but its sources were un- 
sown to^ the ancients. Kenr its mouth and at 
its junction irith the Hypanis, Jay the tovm 
Borysthenes or BorystheniB (Kudal:), also 
called Olbia, Olbiopolis, and Miletopolis, a 
colony of Miletus, and the most iSnportant 
Greek city on the X. of the Euxme, (Etluuc, 
Bopvcr66rfT77S, *0\$ioTTo\ir7js ) (Hdt. iv. 17, 63 ; 
Strab. 107, 289.) 

Bosporus (Boa-iropos), the Ox-ford, the name 
of many straits among the Greeks, but espe- 
cially appbed to the 2 following. — 1. The 
Thracian Bosporus (Chaytnel of Constanti- 
nople), mutes the Bropoutis or Sea of Marmora 
with the Euxine or Black Sea, Accordmg to 
the legend it was called Bosporus from lo, vho 
crossed it m the form of a heifer. At the 
entrance of the Bospoms were the celebrated 
Sy^tplegujes. Darms constructed a bndge 
across tbe Bosporus, when he invaded Scythia. 
(Strab. p. 125; Hdt.iv.S5; Polyb.iv.39.} — 2. The 
Cimmerian Bosporus (Straits of Kaff a), unites 
tbe Pains Maeotis or Sea of Azof with the 
Euxine or Black Sea. It formed, with the 
Tanais (Don) the boundary between Asia and 
Europe, and it derived its name from the Ci'i- 
siERH, who were supposed to have dwelt in the 
neighbourhood. On the Eurox>ean side of the 
Bosporus, the modem Crimea, the Milesians 
founded the town of Panticapaeum, also called 
Bosporus, and the inliabitants of Panticapaeum 
subsequently founded the town of Phanagoria 
on the Asiatic side of the straits. (Hdt. iv. 12, 
100 ; Strab. pp. 307, 309, 494.) These cities, being 
favourably situated for commerce, soon bec^e 
places of considerable importance ; and a king- 
dom gradually arose, of v.’hicb Panticapaeum 
was the capital, and which e\ entually included 
the whole of tlie Crimea- The first kings we 
read of were the Archaeanactidae, who reigned 
42 years, from b.c. 480 to 438. They were 
succeeded by Spartacus L and his descendants. 
Several of these kings were in close alliance 
with the Athenians, who obtained annually a 
laige supply of com from tlie Bosporus. The 
last of these kings was Paerisades, who, being 
bard pressed by tbe Scythians, voluntarily 
ceded his dominions to Mithridates the Great. 



170 B03TAR 

On the death of Jlithnaates, his son Bhunaces 
was allowed by Pompey to soeceed to the do- 
minion of Bosporus , and we sabseqaently find 
a senes of kin^s, who reiimed in the country | 
till Irasg Bescupons YUL SJC, but ae- 
knOwledging the suzerainty of the Boman 
emperors, wliDW image appeared on their ecnna 
as an instance of these rights being exercised, I 
the Itomans freed the town of Ileraclea in the 
Chersonesns fPhn iv 8a, ci Procop S Goth 
ir 5} la this country especially at Panti 
capaenm {KeTteh\, there hare been important 


BREKNU3 

interests in the reigns of Antigonns Doson and 
Philip V , and was mtirdered la 195 at Thebes 
by the Roman party m that city (Polyb mu I, 
XX 5; Lir ixxuu 27) 

Branchldae (of Bj>w«f5ai Jeronda.Rn) the 
pneatly family who aoimnistered the oracle of 
Apollo Bidymaens at Bidyma (r^ Lilviui\ a 
place on the sea coast of Ionia, » bttle S of 
Miletna. This oracle, which the lonisns held 
in the highest esteem, was said to hare beea 
foonded by Branchas, son of Apollo or Smicros 
of Delphi, and a Milesian woman, and the 
of enti'jaities aescnuea oj noenne, Brancludaewerehis reputed descendants Tber 
1657, and m more recent numbers of the Peters idetirered np the treasures of the temple to 
burg Compte B^ndu ' Danos or Xerxes , asd, when Series retnined 

Bostar (BiiOTwp, Biirrapot) 1 A Cartha from Greece, the Branehidae, feanng the re- 
finian general, who, with Hamilcar and Has renge of the Greeks, begged him to remore 
druhal, the son of Hanno fought against M them to a distant part of his empire. They 
Atibns Kegulns in Africa, bc 25(», hot was were accordingly settledm Bactruor Sogdiaoc, 
defeated, taken prusoner and sent to Rome where theic descendants are said to hare beer 
where he u said to hare penslied in conse- punished by Alexander for the heasOT of 
qnence of the batbarons treatment which he their forefathm The temple, «all«d Didr 
received from the eonsof Eegnlos (Poljb i 2u maeum, which waa destroyed by Xenes, 
Eutrop 11 ail —2 A Carthaginian general, 1 rebuilt, and its mins contain some beantiftii 
nnder Hasdmbal in Spam, set at hbeitv the apecifoeos of the Ionic order of architerfar® 
SranidihostageskeptatbagnnlumlljT (Hdt ». 157 vi 19, Stmb pp 51T, 654, Pau*- 

Bostra (to Biforpa O T Bazrah Beonjrrft m 2, Xhef of Anttq Oraeulum) 
and diot Buirah Rn ) a city of Arabia in an I Brauehn* (Bpi^or) [BaaSiCHinaEj 
Oasis of the Syrian Desert, a bttle more than ‘ BrannoTices fArtBtci.) 

1’ ^ of Damasens It wi» enlarged and been | Bntldai (Bpa^iJarJ, son ol Tellis, me 
tified by T^jan, who made it a eoloof Under enunent Spartan in the first part of the Pel^ 
thelaUremperors the seal o! an archbishopnc ponnesian war He distiogniwdhizaseu “**'■ 
Bottfa, Bottiae»,Bottueu(SorTf«,Bo»Tiaja, in the relief of MelhoseBC <5I, end waswm 
Berriaifr , BorTiafoih a diitnct in Macedonia, j after made ephor (Tbnc u 25, 63 , Xea flel*- 
on the ngnt bank of the nver Anns exuoded I u 8, Itfj efter*arf«, at Sphagna, he ww 
in the time of Thucydides (o Plena on (be W | wounded is the ettempt to lasa, s C 435 
It cootimed the towns of Pella and Ichnae i 
near the aea. The Bottiaei were a Thracian ; 
people, who, being dnren oat of the country by I 
the Macedonians, eettled m that part of the> 

Macedonian Chalcidice If of Olvnthna, which I 
waa called Settiec (Beerw^) (HdL m 185 , i 
Tiiu 127 , Aenan, i 2, 5 ) I 

Bosdieca jHossiCEa.] I 

BoTtannni (Bovtauua fioyuno), the chief j 
town of the Pentn in amnigig, was taken by j 
the Romans m the Samiute wan, and was' 
colonised by Angnstus with veterans (lav ix ' 

Sl,x.l2, Plsn, 111. 107 , SiLIt viu 506). lt»' 
probable that the site of the ancient Samnite i 
city Bonannus \ etas was about 20 miles to the ' 

X of the Roman Bonaoum, at the spot where 
PieCraibondante now stands ' 

BoTiUae (Bovdlensis), an ancient town in La 
tium at the foot o( the Alban mountain, on tbe ' 

Appian YT ay about 12 miles from Rome Ifear 
it Clodins was killed by Milo fB c 52) , and 
here was the sacranum of the Jnlia gena (Pro- 
P^rv 1,53, Or Fort 111.667, Mart 11,6, 15, 

Tac.Ann u 4l,Hia/ it a) 

Bmcan Auguila {Braga) the chief town of 
the Callaici Bracani in Hispinia Tarraconensis 
at Braga there are the mins o! an amphi 
theatre, aqnednct, and other boudmgt 
BratbTnanae or -t (Spax>>d»(«), is a name 
used by the ancient geoCTspbers, sometimes for 
a caste of priests in Iniia (the Brahmtna), 
sometimes, apparently, for all the people whose 
religion was Brahmimsm, and sometunes lor a 
particular fnbe (Strah pp 712-719, Am^ 

Anah -ni. 3, Cic Tuae v 25) 

Brachodes or Caput Vada (Bpaxiitijs a/fpa 
Ea» Eapovitah), a promontory on the coast of 
Bysacena in N Africa, forming the IS headland 
ot the Lesser Sjrti 


BmhyUea or Brschyllaa fBpax<!AAir». B/m j 
Xl'aAoj), a Boeotian, supported the Macedoniaitl 


«c 42t.at thehead of a saailforce.beeffected 

a dexterous march through the bwtil? country 
of Thessaly, and joined Perdiecai of Macedonia, 
who bad promised co.«perat)on aninst the 
Atheniana. By his militaiy skill, and theconfi 
deuce which but character inspired, he gamed 
possession of nmay of the cities m Macedonia 
snbject to AUiens , his greatest acquisition *a» 
Anphipolts. In 422begainedabrQliaat Tictorf 

over Cleon, who had been sent, with an Athe- 
man force, to recover AmphipoUs, but ha was 
slam in the battle He waa buned withifl the 
city, and the inbabitants honoured him as s 
hero, by yearly sacrifices and games. (Thnc iv 
78, 120, T 8, Dioihxli- 73. Pans in. It, ihet 
of Ant ST Braiideia) . 

Bmtnspaallum liJrefeHfl), a town 
Bellovaci in GaUia Bslgica (Caes B G u.J8) 
Brnnron (BoowpSe BpowpSemr Vratma or 
Yrana), a deznus m Attica on the B coast on 
the nver Erasmus, with a celebrated temple m 

Artemis, who was hence called Braaronia 
m whose honour the festivalBrauroaia was cele- 
brated in this place [Anrxxis ) 

Bxegetio (nx Stony, Tu^ E ol Comom', a 
Roman manicipiam iP Lower Pannoiua on the 
Pannbe, where Yalentiniaa L died (Amm- 
Marc iix S) • 

Brennus («*chief or petty pnnee) 1 Tte 
leader of the Senomsn Ganis, who in b c 890 
crossed the Apennines, defeated the Romans at 
the AUia and took Rome After besieging the 
Capitol for C months, be qmtted the city upon 
receinng 1000 pounds of gold as a ransom for 
the Capitol, and retamed home safe with his 
booty (Poljb 11 18) The Tersion of this “ 
popular legends waa that Camillus and a 
man army appeared at the moment that me 
gold was being weight that Erennna was ae- 
feated by Camnios, and that he himself and 
his whole army were slam to a roan (lav v- 
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Slassiha aboot the tune oi AJesander U>e Great, ' 
and especially (com the voyages ol PimtEas,' 
who sailed TonTid a great part of Bniain From 
tine time )t s' as generally believed that tho 
island was m the form o( a triangle, an error 
which continned to pccviul even at a liter 
period Another importantinistabe srhichhke 
wiseprevailedforalongtime canccnicdtliepoBi 
(lonofUntaiaiQrelatJOB toGaulandSpaiB As 
IheTSAV coast of Spain was Biapi>ofied to citend 
too far to tho N , and the W coast of Gaol to 
ron Se , the lower part of Entain was believed 


m Britain (e c 55, Stj and thoagh on tlia ^ who 
second occasion he overran Uie greater part of ' 
tho 8£ of the island, ye> he did cot take per 
manent possession, imposing only a notomal 
tribute , and the Bntons continued practically 
as independent as before (Caes. B u it SO, v 
6) The Homans at that tune regarded it at a 
poor Mland hardly worth theconducst (Cm .tff 
IV 16, Fam vn. 7), and made no further at* 
Usspts to conquer It for neatly lOO years, though 
Strabo (p SOU) toentiona some cominamcntioD 
With the Bntiali clueftains. In the reign of 
Clasdius {aJ 3 -is) tbev again landed ta Dntaio 
and permanently subdued the southern parts of 
the Island (Soet. Claud 17, Fetp. 4 , Dio Casa 
Li 18, Tac.A;rr 13, C I. L m 920) They 
probably soon extended their conquests as far 
as koraaliire, bat had to crush freqaeot re- 
volts The great victory (61) of Suetouns Pan 
Iinus over the Bntona who had revolted nnder 
Bonijcca, still farther consolidated the Roman 
dominions. In the reign of Vespatian, Peti 
hoa Cenalis and JolissFrontiaos made aereraf 
snccessfnl expeditions agunst the StLcucs ond 
the BiUoaVTES , and the conqnest of S Britain 
was consoln3at« by Agr]Col^^ who m 7 <«n> 
paigns (76-S4), overran the whole of the island 
as far K. as the Fnth of Forth and (be Clyde, 
betifeen which be erected a senes of forts to 
protect the Roman dominions from the tncnr 
sions of the barbarians u> the 21 of Scotland 
(Tac Aor 8-38, Ann xiv 29-89) The Roman 
part of Britain was now called JJniantuaSo- 
ffluiio, and the N part, inhabited by Ue Cabs 
donians Britannia Barbara or CaUdania, 

The Romans, however, gave up the N cm , 
quests of Agncola in the reign of fladnan, who, 
abont 123 xn , bnilt a stone wall from Rew ' 
castle to Carhale, which formed the SI bran 
dary of their dominions. In the reign of Anto- ' 
niona Pins the Romans ex tended their botSidatT' , 
as far as the conquests of AgncnU, and elected j 
f hmlt rampart connecting the Forth and I 
the Clyde, the remains of which are how ealW I 


tppear 
nnder the nmne of 
Pirts and ScoU, 
broke through the 
wail of Serent 


BRITAK^'IA 

Grmte* 2>j/Le, Gnme in tlic Celtic Isngusgs 
eignifying great or powerful Tim Caledonians 
aftenrards broke through tins wal], and u cos 
sequence of their repeated devasUtious of the 
Roman dominions, tiie ernperor Seienis vent 
ta Britain ui 203, in order to oocduct the war 
against them in person He died m the island 
at Eboraenm (Fori) IQ 211 After the death of 
Sevenis, the Romans probsblv relinquished for 
eveval) their conqncstsK of Hadrian's wall. In 
287Ciiraa«iusaEsnniedthepQrpIemRntuii,aiid 

_ _ reigned ns emperor, independent of Diocletian 

to he between bpain and Ganh (For deaenp- <““1 Moiimian, till 
tionof Bntam and itsinliabitants seuespeciallj his assassination 
Caes B G IV 83 V 12, Strah jqi 1 JI-UC, I b> AUectni in 2W 
lP->-201 , Mela, in C, Plin iv 102, Tac Afir i Alleclna reigned 8 
ICt-lS) The arraogeinent of territory, as tho uars, and BnLain 
Romans found it, was roughly as follows — tlie I wu* recoi ered for 
Cantu inKentithe Ilegni in Sosvex , the Belgae the Empire in 29C. 
inHants, Wilts, andportof Somerset, the linro- Cpon the rcsig* 
tnges in Dorset and W Somerset, the Dnm nation of the cm 
nonu in Devon and Cornwall , the Dotoni in pir« bv Dioele 
Gloucester, the Atrebatea in Oxford and tian and Haximian 
Berks, the CataveUanni in Hvrts Cambridge, <80S Britain tell to 
and Rutland, the Tnnohantos in Ekacx and the sliare ol Con- 
SnRolk , the Icem in Norfolk , Contaiu in stantms who died 
liincoln, Pansu on the Humber, to the ea>t . atCboracnminSOC, 
of these two the Cornoni lo the country and hia son Cos 
between the lluiuber and Hadrian a Rail tlie I aUnline assnmed 
Bngantss m North Wales the Ordonces, in >n the ulaud the 
S R eJes the Silsres and DemeUe The Ro- title ol Caesar 
mass first became peruoiialty aoiuainted wiUi Shortl) aiterwarda 
the itUnd by Caesar’s invasion- Ketwieeljnded ! the Caledoois&a, 



defeated the Fids 
and ScoU (307): 
bat in the reiga of 
Rononns, Constan 
tine, who had heea 
procUimed empe- 
ror in Britain (407), 
withdrew all tlie 
Roman troopa from 
the Island, in order 
to make lumself 
master of Gaul 
The Bntoas were 
Umu left exposed 
to the ravage# of 

the Piets a:^ Scots, and at Wngtli, in 447. they 
called in the assistance ol the baxnns, who be- 

> theznastereoIRntam.— 'Caledotua, which 

aiyearx to mean ‘ forest country,' was not occa- 
pi^ by tho Romans beyond the walls above 
mentioued.— The Roman dominions of Dntain 
fanned a single province till the time of 
SereraB,aQd were governed bya legatoa of the 
emperor, with whom was a procurator Seve- 
— divided the country into 2 provinces, Brt 
nia Superiorand7ii/erior,of winch lheliitti.t 




' C.1 wS'S«” -Wet 

yalahxin on „ , ■«e.M,rt, 
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DBUTTIUM 


portan<:e The outer liarbour ttas cheltered bf | 
the islets o! Barra, on vrhicli stood a. bshtboiiM 
(Mel 11 7) from this a narrow chsnnelledinto 
the inner harbour, formed by two sniui nuiniDg | 
inland. The iirtjiVu terminated at Brando ■ 
siaza.anditiras tlie usual plaee of embarkatioa ' 



for Greece and the East Bence it was the 
scene of nnmerona historical incidents, of which 
one of the most important was the attempt of 
Caesar to block op the entrance to the inner 
port, so as to prerent the departure of Pompey'a 
fleet (Caes B C l 21-23) It was an ancient 
toso of the Sallentines and probably not of 
Greek origin, altliongluts foundation is ascribed 
by some wnters to the Cretans and by others 
to Diomede (Just xii 2, bat cf Strab p 2f}2, 
Eucan u CIO) It was at first goremed by 
kings of its own, but was cori'iuerM and colo 
maed by the Bomans B c SIS The poet Paca 
riai was bom at this town andVirj^died here 
on his return from Greece, b c 19 
Bruttlnxa, SntUiui and Sruttiarott Ag«r 
(Bairria Bruttiasf, more nsaally called BnitUi 
after the inhabitants, the S ezlreraity of Italy, 
separated from Locania by a line drawn from 
the month of the Laos to Thorn, and anr 
roundeil on the other 3 sides by the sea Jt 
was the country called in ancient titsee Oeoo* i 
tna and Italia. The country is mountamoos, 
SB the Apennines run through it down to the ' 
Sicilisn Straits; i( contained excellent pasta 
rage for cattle, and the ralleys produceu good 
com, olives, and fruit --The earliest inbabi 
tants of the country were Ocnotnans, a Pe- 
lasgian people from whom, vitb an ednuxture 
of Samnite iiiTaders, caroe the LncaoiaBs 
Sabseijuently some Lucaaians who had re 
Tolled (roia their countrymen in Encania, took 
possession of (he moantainous distrKt, suid 
werehenee called Br«l/iiorJJ«f/ii, which word 
is said to mean fugitives or rebels m the 
language of the Lucanians This people, how 
ever, inhabited only the interior of the land, 
the const was almost entirely m the poasesaioa 
of the Greek colonies They rose to greater' 
power about 856 * c , and conquered the Greek ' 
cities of Hipponiaro, Terms, and Tbuni ^lod 
ivl 15, Slrab p. 255) Hence they bad a 
considerable admixture of Greek in race sod 
language and are called'bilingnes'by Ennius 
They joined the Lucanians in repelirng Ale* 
ander of Epims, S c 856, and the Samnilee 
against Rome {Lit £p 12 ) , snd though re 
duced by the Romans alter the defeat of| 
I^ttIius, they rose again and joined Hannibal | 
after Cannae (Liv x*ii Cl) At the close of, 
the 2nd Punic wir, in which the Bruttu had' 
been the allies of Hannibal they lost (heir inde 
pendeoce and were treated by the Bomanavnth 
^eat seventy It u said by some that the 
Ifruttiani or public slaves employed as betors 
«nd servants of magistrates (Appiaa, Ann 61, 
tstrab p 252 , GeU z S) on^natol iti (his 
punisUment others think that the msMution 


inTent]on(aeeDiCf Anf svifrutfianf) Under 
Diocletian, Dmttii and Lucania were joined as 
the 8rd region under the Vicanus Urbis, with a 
Cantor immediately in charge 
Xrutnt, Innlut 1 L .son of M Junius and 
of Tsrnamia, the sister of TarquiniuaSuperbas 
Ills elder brother was murdered by Tarqumius, 
«ad Lacios escaped his brother's fate only by 
feigning idiotcy, whence he received the sur 
name of Brutns After Lucrctia had stalbel 
lierself, Brutus roused the Romans to expel the 
Tarquins , and upon llie banishment of the 
latter he waselected first consn) with Tarqumns 
Collatinus lie loved liis country better than 
luB children, and put to death bis 2 sons, who 
had attempted to restore the Tarquins. He fell 
la battle the sarne jear, figlitmg against Areas, 
the eon of Tarquinius Brutus was the great 
hero in the legends about the expulsion of the 
Tarqains but we haveno means ol dcterminisg 
wliat part of the account is historical (lav i 
66-eo >1 1 , Diony* JV 67, v 1 , Macrob u 16, 
Dio Caa* xhi (5 ).~3 1) , snmamed Scaeva, 
magistei equitum to the dictator Q rubhUus 
Philo, BC 839, and consul m 325, when he 
fooght against theVestini (Liv nil 12)— d D, 
aumamed Scaeaa, consul 293, conquered the 
Faliscans (Liv x 43) — 4 M , tribune of the 
ple^ 195, praetor 101, when he dedicated the 
temple of the Great Idaean Mother, cue of tbo 
ambassador* aent into Asia 189, and consul 178, 
when ha anWoed the Istn lie wa^ne of the 
amk«ssadors sent into Aaia m 171 (Uiv 
I, sxivn 55, xJi 0, Till 5, xJiH 16 P , tn 
bajieof the pleba 195 curs)eaedilel92 praetor 
190, propraetor m Further Spam, 169 (lAf 
xxiiT l,«*TiifiO)— 6 D , lumamed OiiLA* 
eta (CAtUEcta) or Caiaaict*, consul IS^ 
eommaaded in Farther Spam, and conquered 
a great part of Lusitania From hi* sietory 
over the Gallaeci ha obtained his annsame 
(Lit ip 55 , Appian, Blsf T1 , Veil Fat u 5 ) 
He sr** a patron of the poet I* Accins, and well 
versed m Greek and Itoman literature (Cic 
Brut 28) —7 D , son of No 6, consul 77. snd 
husband of Semproma who earned im *n 
intngue with Catiline (Sail Cat 40)— 8 0, 
adopted by A PoBlumios Albinus, consul 9% 
and hence called Bnitus Afbinur He seiw 
under Caesar in Gaul and in the civil war He 
commanded Caesar’* fleet at the siege of Jfss* 
tilia, 43, and was afterwards placed over Further 
Gaol On his return to Rome Brutus was 
promised the praetorship and the govenuaeat 
of Cisalpine Gaul for 44 Nevertheless, he 
joined the conspiracy against Caesar 
the death of the latter (44) he went into Cis 
alpine Gaul, which he refused to surrender to 
Antonp, who had obtained this province from 

the people Antony made war against him, and 

kept him besieged in Mutma, till the siege was 
raised in April 43 by the consuls Hirtiu* and 
Pans*, and Octananua Bat Brutus only ob- 
tained a short respite Antony was preparing 
to march against him from the N with a urge 
army, and Octavianus, who had deserted the 
senate, was marehmg against him from the b 
His only resource was flight but he was be- 
trayed by Camillua, * GauLsh chief, and was 
pat to death by Antony 43 (Caes B O lit IJ. 
B C I. 86, 45, App P <7 iM. 97, Dm Casa 
ilvi 63; Cic ad Bam xi 6, 6, 13)— 9 M, 
praetor 89, belonged to the party of Msnus.and 
pot an end Co bis own life m 62, that he might 
not faU into the hands of Pompey, who com 
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the ILaJ, which had disappeared in the tune ®f 

Stralxi {II n tilS , 8trab p !H0) 

Bara (Boupa Bonpaior, Bo-’piot), one of the 
twelre cities of Aehaia, destroyed bT an earth 
Hehce.bnt eol^nenUy 
rebuilt {Hdt 1 145 , StrJb p. SSO , Pans tu S5) 
B^I^a (Boup5.7aA.a Bordeaux), the 
capiUl of the Bitnnge, Vmsci m Annita^o- 
the left bankof the GaramDa {Garoaiu), was 

E lace of great commercial unportance, and at a 
iter time one of tlie chief seats of hteratnre 
and learning under Diocletian the chief town 
of Aqiiitania Secnnrla It was the birthplace 
ofthe pwt Au^^mms. (Strab p 190. Anson. 
Ord Aoi Urb 14, Amin ilarc i» 11 ) 
BmgtiB^oaes or Burgundli. a powerfnl 
nation of Germany, dwelt ongmally Vlween 
the \ ladns {Oder) and the % istula and were of 
the same race u tlia Vandals or Gotha. Tliee 
pretended, mdecl to be descendants of the 
ito^ns, whom Drusns and Tibenns had left 
m Oeri^ny as garrisons, bnt this descent was 
eriden ly minted by them to obtam more 
casiij fr^ the Romans a settlement If of the 
Rl^e (,^m. ilarc xnii 5) They were dnven 
out of their original abodes between the Oder 
*“£ . ^''‘*** Gepidae and the greater 

part of them migrated and setded^in the 
country on the Mam where they c^S ^ 
frequent warn with their neighbours the Ale 
tbi"^ns^ the fifth century tier settled W of 
the ut Gan], where they foonded the 
powerful kingdom of Burgun iy Thetr chief 
(Z««ia. u 

0«m4tr, dwelt near the 
^f the Oder and Vistula, and eidedmth 


Mnr«s of t^e Oder and Vistufa, and aided 
Bomaas in the wars of Tr^jaa ag^i 
Dacians, and of JI Aorelios sgamst Ae Marco* 

W appointed by Clandios 
praefectas praetono, ad Jl. anl in 
Ism’” W ^ne«a' conducted the education of 
wsfL ^ tjranmcal acU, and 

^s^poisoned by command of the emperor. 63 

K'* C„rL.’.3, 

Bursa fPiAscrs ] 

ficed all foreigners that Tisi ted Egypt Herac W 
tiSI wheT'.h ^ PO “t^t - 

/;4’; 

Busins (Boieipir BoiKrifliVn.l t /as 

great temple of In* the remlns of 
still ^dmg (Hdt I 69. Streb. p 
2. (Apoi/sir near a cmalf ♦ ^ , 

ITVV of Memphil * '■“*« 

.5SpS?”„,L”.’4S4 4,“’- ■” 

ne was one of the tnmnnrg for 


BYZA^'m’I 

. . founding a Latm colony in the territory of the 
1 Plsani (Lir xlr 18 ) ^ 

' I 1. Son of Teleon, an Athe- 

^'Sonants and when 
the Argo passed the isUnd of the Sirens swam 
ashore, but was saved by Aphrodite, by whom 
■ he became father of Eryx (Ap Eh ir 911. 
Hyg Fab 2b0)— ? Son of Pandioa and 
I brother of Erechtheus He became 

pnest of Poseidon Erechthomns, fromhimwaj 
I nam^ the deme Butadae m the tnbe Aeceis 
and foi descendants were the pneitly famUy of 
t^.E/«i6u<ad<ic AaalUrto the hero Botes 
stood in the Erechthenm (Pans i 2C 6, cf. 
Cirrao-fLi , EEECTHPrs), and the pne6t**3» of 
I Ath^ PoLas was chosen from the family of 
' the Eteobntadae ^ 

. BnthrotnmiBee8,ji»T^»' BouSp^ias Bulnn 
I fo), a town of Eptrna on a small pemasula, 

I opp^te Corcyra, s seaport and colonised by 
the Romans (Strab p 324,Verg Aen iii 291/ 

■ • Bflt5 (Boim5), an Egyptian divinity, wot 
I shipprf principally in the town of BcTO Sha 
I tb« nunte of Homs and Bnbastis, the 
rfiilJrea of O^ins and Isis, and she saved them 
I from tlie nerseentiocs of Typhon by concealing 
them in the floating island of Chemmia The 
Greeks identifiwl her with Leto, and «pre 
I aented her as the goddess of night The shrew 
mouse (/ivyaXij) and the hawk were sacred to 
her (Hdt 11 59,67,155) 

1 „ Bovnj, or Bovrar Bovrefrjir 

Ro), the chief city of the homes 
^emmites in Lower Egypt, stood tear the 
Sebeanytie branch of the > i3e, ea the Lak* of 
Boto {Botwur4 Af>«ej, also Srfluwrirt}), and 
was «elcbral«d for its oracle of the ^desi 
Boto la honenr of whom a festival was held at 
the city 

, (Bitonto), S town of Apnha, 

12 milea ^ of Ban nm and 5 from the Ma. 
aokentum {Busentinns, Buxentins Pofi* 

1 l*T2n» (nvfoSi), a town on 

I » ®°“*t cf Lneani* and on tlu* nrer 

• ^5°“®*’ *'* fotmdled by Micythna tyrant 
of Mesaana, nc 471, and was afterwards a 
'"Ion? (Bind xi 59, Stiab p 2o5) 
flybl^ Montes (ri BiffA.ira Snl the moan 
Uine whence the Nile u said to flow m the 
mrthjcal geography of Aeschylus {Prom 811) 
Bybus (BwBAfi), daughter of Miletus was in 
I A brother Cannus, whom she per 

I BOM through vanouslands, till at length, worn - 
i oot with Borrow, she was changed mto a 
|fOMUin (Ot ilet II 450; Paus. 5) 

Jebetf), an ancient city 
I coast of Phcenicia, between Beiytnsand 

I lnpoii>,, a little N of the nver Adonis, the chief 
I sertof the worship of Adowis (Strab l). 755) 

I ByUrBrn (refes), a town in Paeoma, on 
the over ^lyens (PoL T 97; Lit iIit. 26) 
oyrsa (Bupga), the citadel of Caetbiso a 
I Byxaclnm or Byxae?ns Begxo (Bvfiutior, 

I °"fwt xwpa S part of Tunu), the S portion 
of the Roman pronnce of Africa. fArElcO 
, ByAantlni ocnptores, the general name of 
|tlm historians who have given an acconnt of 
the Eastern or Byzantine empire from tlie 

I tune of Constantine the Great, aj) S’5, to the 
des^ction of the empire, 1453 They all 
wrote la Greek, and may be divided into 
difierent classes t The historians, whose 
uninterrupted history 
*** Byzantine ei^ire, and whose writings 
are therefore called Conue Sufonae Bnzan 
. Uttae They are (1) Zovakas who begins 
I with the creation of the world, and brings 
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3iiB history dou*n to »1188. (2) Nicephortis great importance to its security because they 

Acomixatus, \rhose history extends from 1188 derived com supplies from the shores of the 
to 1200. (3) Nicephords Gregoras, whose Black •'Sea. Aftenvards it became subject in 
history extends from 1204 to 1331. (4) L\oxici;s- succession to the ^lacedonians and the Romans. 
CiiALcoKUYLES, whose liistory extends fron^ In the civil war between Pcscennius Niger and 
1297 to 1402 ; his work^ is continued by aiT Se^’erus, it* espoused thfe 'cause of the former; it 
anonymous writer to 15C5. — 2. Tlie chrono- was taken by Severus a.d. 196 after a siege of 
graphers, wlio give a brief chronological sum- three years, and a considerable part of it was 
marj’ of universal history from the creation of destroyed. A new city was bmlfc by its side 
the world to their own times. These uniters (830) by Constantine, who made it the capital 
are very Punierous : themostiraportantof them of tWempire, and changed its name into Con- 
are Georgius Svncellus, Theopiiakes, Nice- stantinopolis. The circumference of Byzan-^ 
PHORUS, .Cedrekus, SniEOX METAPtniASTES, tium was five miles; that of Constantinople 
Michael Glvcas, the authors of the O/zroujcon about thirteen. In imitation of Rome it was 
FaschaJCf &c.— 8. Tho writers who have treated 1 divided into fourteenregions, the thirteenth being 
of separate portions of Byzantine history, such^ Galata, across the Golden Horn. It continued 
as Zosnrus, Procopius, Ac athias, Anna Coxr- the Capital of the' Roman empire in the East 
XEXA, CiKKA^rus, Leo Diaconus, &c. — 4. The until its capture by the Turks in 1458. An 
.writers who have treated ^of the constitution, | account of its history does not fall within, the 
Antiquities, A'C., of the empire, such as J oaxnes scope of this work. 

LyDUSjCoNSTANTINUsYI. PoRPJlYROGEKNETUS. ; / 

. A collection of the Byzantine ^mters was pub- * 

dished at Paris by command of Louis Xr\’. in | ' 

86 Tols, fol. 1043-1711. Areprintof this edition, j Cabalia or -is jKajBaXia, Ka^oXfs: Ka^a- 
with additions, was published* at Venice in 23 \evs, KajSaXioy), a small district of Asia Minor, 
vols. fqh 1727-178*8. ‘Ihe Corjnis Scrtpfornyji between Phrygia, Cnrin, Lycia, and Pamphylia; 
fHisidride Bysaniinaeyio include all the above, the chief ‘town was CibjTra (Hdt. in. 90 ; Strab. 
was commenced by Niebuhr, Bonn, 182S;con - 1 p. 681; Plin. v. 27). ’ , ‘ 

tinned by^Bekker, Dindorf, and others. 1 Cabasa or -us (Kd^airos : Kapacrlrrjs), the 

Byzantium (Bufamoi' : Bufai^Tioy, Byzan- chief city of the Nomos Caoasltcs, in Lower 
tills : Oomtantmopl€)i ^ town on the Thracian Egypt. 



^ , 'Plan of Byzantloin and Constantinopolla. 

•Bosporus, founded by the Megarians, B.c. C58, V Cabellio {Cavatllon), p. town of Gaul on the 
is said to have derived its name from Byzas, Draentja between Vapincum (Gap) and Are- 
the leader' of the colony and the son pf Posei- late (Arles). 

dbh. It was said that the oracle of Apollo told Cabillonum (Ghalons-sur-SaCnc), a to\ra of 
' them to build their cit}’^ opposite * the city of the ^thcAedui on the Arar (Suo?ze) in Gallia Lug- 
blind,’ i.e. Chalcedon, , whose founders bad dunensis, a place of some commercial activity 
blindly neglected the better site of Bvzantiiim when Caesar ivcs in Gaul (b.c. .53) (Strab. p. 
(Hdt. iv. 1« ; Strab. p. 320 ; Tac. Ann. xii. CS ; ' 192 ; Caes. S. G-. vii. 42 ; Amm. xv 11). 

Diod.* iv. 49). It was situated on two hills, Cahira (to Ko^fipa : AhA'sor), a place in Pou- 
was forty stadia in circumference, and its aero- tus_ (Polemoniacus) on the borders of Airoenia, 
polis stood on the site of the present seraglio, a little NE. of Comana, aiid on the road from 
Its favourable position, commanding as it did Altiasen to Colonia ; a frequent residence of 
the entrance to the Euxine, sOon rendered it a Mithridates, who was defeated here by Lucullus, 
place of great commercial importance. It was b.c. 71. Pompey made it a city, and named it 
taken hyPausanias after the battle of Plataea, ! Diospolis. Under Augustus it was called 
B.C. 479 ; and it was alternately in -the posses- ! Sebaste /Strab. p. 557), aftenvards Neocaesarea. 
sion of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians . Cabin (Ka0eipot), mystic divinities of the 
during the Peloponnesian war. The Lacedae- Pelasgi (Hdt. ii. 51) ; j.e. pf some tribes of the 
inonians were expelled from Byzantium by Greek race dtrimg from prehistoric times. 
Tlirasybulus in 890, and the city remained inde- Tliey were chiefly worshipped in the islands of 
pendent for some years. It was besieged by the North Aegaean, in Lemnos and Imbros, 
' Philip in S40, and relieved by the 'Athenian, and especially in Samotlirace, but also on the 

fleet under Chares The Athenians (attached I coasts of Asia Minor, at Thebes, Andania, and 

4 
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eien ui parts of IVcsteniEarope (StJ'b pp 
103, 472^ They seen to have fon^d * gronp 
of four deities, a motlier poddess Aiiero^ from 
wliom were Lorn th» goil \110cer90* and the 
Koddeaa Axiocefsa whose son Caswdos was 
the orderer of the uurverse The Pelaspi are 
aaidtohase ofTere<l tithesto them for fruitful 
harvests and escape fronj famine (Dionya 1 
23) , and tbeir mysteries hs celeLratedm Saino 
thiace (into ’sliich Cweto may pethapa have 
heen Initiated see A D i 42, llJ) revelled the 
♦manner of the creation of theevorlj with which 
the Cabin themseliea ifere concerned 1 roln 
« milanty jQ their Junctions, as wetl as from 
aome tesem'dancet in OieiT mjaterie* to tVie 
Elensima, these deities hare been identified 
with vanons OrceV and Roman deiUes An 
eros with Demeter (but also intb Apbrod u 
and witli Jnno> Axiocersos with Hades but 
. also with Zeal ApoDo and Bionvsus) A»»- 
^ Wrsawitli Persepfione (but also with Athene) 
CanriJoe with Eros and with Hermes. In tlie 
•ChabUis' aculptnres of the Tat can the fi,fures 
of Apollo, ApluoJite and Eros are repreHent**! 
at th^baae of t) e statues of Axiocer^is \|) ro- 
dite and Eros respectiiely A different new 
of the Cabin is presented in tlie traditionn 
which male tbetn two youthful deities or 
ira/nts compand to tlie Dioacon ami often so 
retarded. One of these was sUm bv the other 
by which myth it is soupht to expUio the single 
Cabins deity -Vtikhipped at Tbessalotuc^ 
Tlua siTth (which *Teca[(s certain features to 
the myth of Oiomaus Zamus of Adonis and 
of \ttis) It iarther vaned by the representation 
of three youtliful Cabin one of whom le slain by 
his two brothers and afterwards recalled to bfe 
Tins morder and the resurrection ar^ repr^ 
Rented on Etruscan mirrors. With the Cabrnc 
^les of Etruna tlie Romans seem to hare con 
seeted alike ihe Penates and the Dioscon 
Cahytfl (Kaff uAnh a towu on the river Toosas 
in Thrace (Strabjp. SSh) • 

Caeai son of Vnlcsn was a huje ^nt who 
inhabited a care on Mb Areutiue, and plan 
**dered the surrounding country ItTien Hercules 
1 came to Italy willi the oxen which he Iiad 
taken from Geryon in ‘tpalu, Cacus stole part 
of the cattle w^le the hero slept , and ms be : 
dragged tbe animala into bis caie by their tails,' 
It was impossible to discover tbeir tcocee But , 
wlien Ibe remaining oxen passed by the cavei I 
those within began to bellow, and were thus 

• diMmvered, whereupon Caens was slsm by I 
Hevcules. In honour of bis Tictory, Hercules j 
dedicated tbe ara fnaiima which continued j 

• Vj WiVi, wgei, •aVivrwaii* tn Itume '((Ot Fwfi ‘ 
1. 543, Terg Aen viii 183, Liv i 7) 

CaeypSns (Koiri^cpir or Kateirafiu Carat' 
Llfi), a nvei in Sicily S of Syracuse * 

Cadenn (ra KfS^va) a city of Cappadocia, 
resid^Dce of kmg Arcbelatis (^trab p 53*^ 

Cadi (Kdlai Ka!ritit Gedii), a city of 
Phrygia Epictetus iWi the Borders of I/ydia 
(Strab p. 576 , Prop t 6, 8) 

Cadffl^a ^aEfisEl 

Cadmus (ftStiiar) 1 Son of Agenor, king of 
Phoenicia and of Telepbassa. and brother of 
Europe When Europe was earned off by Zens 
to Crete, Agesor sent Cadmus lu search of bis 
sister eujomiug b?ra not to return without her 
Unable to find her after journeying to Crete 
Rhodes, Thasos, and Thera, where local trndi 
tiona about him were preserved Cadmus settM ; 
lu Thrace , but having consulted tbe orscle at I 
Delphi, be waScommande"! bv th* to follow j 

a cow of a certain kind, and to build a town on I 
J.- 
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tJie spot where the cowvhould sink down with 
fatigue Cadmus found the cow m Phoers and 
foUmed ber into Boeotia where ^e sank dean 
on the spot on which Cadmus built Csdmea, 
ffterwards the citadel of Thebes. (DioAv 5i, 
ApoUod U 1, 3, Hdt 11 44, IT l47,Psas.LL 
1 IX 12 } Intending to sacnfice the cow to 
Athene he sent some persons to the neighbour 
ing well of Ares to fetch water This well was 
gnaided by a dragon, a eon of Ares, who kdled 
the men sent by Cadmns Therenpon Cadmo* 
slew the dragon and on the adr^ce of Athene 
sowed the teetli of the monster, out of which 
aimed men grew up called Sparti or tbe Sovn 
who fcill^ each other with the exception of 
^le who were the ancestors of tbe TlvbaDa 
iEur Phoen CSC, Pind Pyffi ui 167 Tsfliw 
VI 13 Ov llet til 52 ) Athene assigncl to 
j Cadmus the government of Thebes, and Zeos 
I gave him Harmonia, the ftangbtet of Ares and 
Vpbrodit^ for hfs wife Tbe mamage solemnity 
was bonoujed Ly the presence of all the Olym 

K an gods in the Codmea Cadmus gave to 
srmonta the (iraous peplns and jiecUace 
which be had Veeeived from Hephaestn* or 
from Europa and he became by her tb* father 
ofAntonoe Ino Semele, Agave and Polydorria 
Subi>h<iaently Cadmus and Jlanbonia quitted 
Tliebes antf went to tbe Enchelmcs, this 
people chose Cadmus as their long, snd with 
lus assistaoce they conquered the UJmaoa 
After this, Caiuus had another eon whom be 
called nivnus (Ifdb r 67, 61, Eu BorrA 
JSIf. ApoUod iil5 4, Faua ix 3, Strshp, 
820) In the end, CadifBus andHAnnosiR wet* 
clianged into serpents, and were removed by 
Zeus vs Elysiunv— Cadmps ta said tojtn'* 
introduced into Greece from Phoenicia or Egypt 
an sdphabet of sixteen letters, and to have hien 
the first who worked the mmea of Mount PaD 
gaeoD m Thrace The story of Cadmus seeiw 
to suggest the estabhslimeul of a Phneniciao 
settlement in Greece, by means of which the 
alphabet, the art of mmmg, and cinloatioo, 
esne into the constry The name Cadmus-ts 
taken to lejSresent a Phoenician word Csdmon 
meaning * the Oriental ' Borne hevc preferred 
to connect the stones 'of Cadmus with tic 
Cabin and to identify bis name with Cssmilca 

(CaaiBt}~^ Of Miletus, a son of pandioD the 

earbest Greek histonsR or Jogogtapher bved 
about BC 540 He vnota a work on the f onnda 
tioD of Miletus and the earliest history 01 
looia generally in four booka (Strab p. 19 ) 
Fragments in MBUer, F’rapm Sut Grace 
Cadmus (Kid^ioi) (K^onat Dai}^, a moan 
jtain in Tana, on Vlie 'oortlers ol TTirygtt. A 
nverof the same name flowed into the Lycos 
(Strab. p 678; 

I* Cadorci a people lu Gallia Aqtutamca, in 
the country now called Queret (a corruption of 
Cadurci), were celebrated for tlieir manufoc 
tones of hnen, coverlets Ac Their capital 
was DiTO&a, afterward! Cavitas Csdureonim, 
XKTW Cahovs, where are the remftini t>I a Bouian 
amphitheatre and of an aqnedoct. A part of 
the town still be^ the name la Cadurtar 
(Caea. B G -ni- 4 64 75) 

Cad&sR (KoZo^ioi) or CHae (roAoil a 
powerinl Scythian tribe in the monntasns ' 
of the Caspiau, on the borders of Media Atro- 
patene Under the Medo Persian empire they 
■ troublesome nkighbonrs but the Syrian 
— reduced them to tributary suiiliines. 
(Strab pp 606 52S , D lod sv, 18 , Polyb v 72 K 
Cadytis (Ko3wfi») according to Herodotus, a 
great city of the Syrians of Palestine, not much 
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smaller than Sardis, «as taken by Neelio, king 
of EgjTit, after his defeat of the ‘ Syrians ' nt 
Magdolus. Some have thought it to bo. the 
Greek form of h name Kadesh {i.e. the holy) 
given to Jenisalera; but Herodotus seems to 
reckon it among the seaports of Palestine ; and 
it is more probable tliat the Cadytis of Hero- 
dotus = Gaza, of which name Klazita and 
Ghuzza are other forms (Hdt. ii. 159, hi. 6). 
Caecllia. [T.vx.iQun,.] ^ 

Caecilia Metella, [Metepla.] ' 
CaecHia Gens, plebeian, claimed descent 
from Caeculus, the founder of Praeneste, or 
Cuecas, the companion of Aeneas. ^lost of the 
Caecilii are mentioned under their cognomen^. 
Basses', Metellus, Eufcs : for others see 
below. - I 

Caecillns. 1. Q., a wealthy Boman eques, j 
who adopted his nephew Atticus in his will, 
and left him a fortune of ten millions of 
sesterces. — 2. Caeoilius Calaciinn's, a Greek 
rhetorician at .Home in the time' of Augustus, 
was a native of Gale Acte in Sicily (whence his 
name Calactinus). Ho wrote a great number of 
works on rhetoric, .grammar, and historical 
BubjecCs, which have perished. — 3. Caecilius 
Statius, a Bomaii comic poet, the inunediate 

E redecessor of Terence, was by birth an Insu- 
rian Gaul, and a native of Milan. Being a 
slave he bore the servile appellation of Statius, 
which was afterwards, probably rvhen he 
received his freedom, converted into a sort of 
co^omen, and he became known as Caecilius 
Statius. He died n.c. 1G8. We have the titles 
of forty of his dramas, but only a few fragments 
of them are preserved. They belonged to the 
class of PalUataci'OT adaptations of the works 
of Greek ivriters of the N ew Comedy. Caecilius 
•ranked high as a writer of comedy -with the 
Eomans, and apparently as a critic, since 
Terence is said to have trusted to his verdict 
when he began to write (Suet, de Vir. Xlltist.; cf. 
Hor. Hp. ii. 1, 59 ; Gell. iv. 20 ; Cic. Brut. 74, 
258). Cicero finds fault with his Latinity (ad 
Att. vii. 8, tie Opt. Gen. Or. 1). 

Caeoma, the name of a family of the Etrus- 
can city of ' Volaterrae, probably derived from 
the river Caecina, which flows by the town. — 
1. A. Caecina, w-hose cause Cicero pleaded in 
an action to recover property from which he 
had been ejeoted,'B. c. 09. — 2. A. Caecina, son 
of tire preceding, published a libellous work 
against Caesar, and was in consequence sent 
into exile after the battle of Pharsalia, B.c. 48. 
He afterwards joined the Pompeians in Africa, 
and upon the defeat of the latter in 40, he 
surrendered to Caesar, who spared his -life. 
Cicero rvrote several letters to Caecina, and 
speaks of- him as a man of ability. Caecina 
was the author of a 'Avork on the Btmsca 
Bisciplina. (Suet. Jul. 75 ; §en. Q.XT. ii. 89, 49, 
50 ; ‘ Gio. ad Fam. vi. 6, 9.)— 3. A. Caecina 
Voia'terranus assisted Octavianus in his nego- 
tiations "with Antony B.c. 41, and Avas much 
valued by hiin (Appian, B. G. v. 00 ; Cic. ad Att. 
xA-i. 8). — 4. A. Caecina Severus, a distinguished 
general in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. 
He was governor of Moesia in a.d. 6, -^vhen he 
fought against the two Batos in the neighbour- 
ing provinces of Dalmatia and • Pannonia. 
[Bato.] In 15 he fought as the legate of 
Germanicus, against Arminius, and in conse- 
quence of his success received the insignia of a 
triumph. (Tao. Ann. i. 81, 03, iii. S3.)— -5. Cae- 
cina Tusous, Sbn of Nero’s nurse, appointed 
gOA-emor of Egypt by Nero, but banished for 
making use of the baths which had been erected 
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m anticipation of the emperor s arrival in 
Egypt. He returned from banishment ' on the 
death'of Nero, a.d. 08.— 6. A. Caecina Alienus, 
was quaestor in Baetica in Spain at Nero’s 
death, and Avas one of 'the foremost in joining 
the party of Galba. > Ho Avas reAvarded by Galba 
AA-ith the command of a legion in Upper Ger- 
many ; but, being detected in embezzling some 
of the pubhc money, the emperor ordered him 
to bo prosecuted. Caecina, in rcA'enge, joined 
Vitellin-s, and Avas sent by the latter into Italy 
AA-ith an aiany of 30,000 nren toAvards tho'end of 
68. After ravaging the'eountry of the Heh'etii, 
he crossed the Alps by the pass of the Great St. 
Bernard, and laid siege to Placentia, from 
which ho was_ repulsed by the troops of Otlio, 
AA'bo had succeeded Galba. Subsequently be 
Avas joined by Fabius Valens, another general 
cf Vitellius, and their united, forces gained 
a Auctory over Otho’a army at Bedriacum. ; ‘ 
Vitelhus having thus gained the. throne, 
Caecina aa'bs made consul on the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 09, and AA'as shortly aftenvards sent against 
Antonins Primusf. the general of Vespasian. 
Bat he again proA-ed a traitor, and espoused the 
cause of Vespasian. Some years 'afterwards (79), 
he conspired against Vespasian, and was slain 
by order of Titus. (Tac. Hfst. i. 53, Cl, iii. 13 ; 
Dio Cass. Ixiv. 7, Ixvi. 10; Suet. Tit. 0.) — 

7. Decins Albinus Caecina, a Boman satirist 
in the time of Arcadius and Honorius. 

Caecinus (KaiKtrds or' ■Kainn'oi),.' a river 
in Bruttium flcAA-ing into the Sinus' Scyla- 
cius by the toAvn Caecinum (Thuo. iii. 103. 
Paus. A’i. C,'4). , ' 

Caecubus Ager, a marshy district in Latium, 
bordering on the gulf of Amyclao close to Fundi, 
and including the marshy district which sur- 
rounded Tarraoina, celebrated for its Avine 
(Caecuhuvi) in the age of Horace ’(Hor. Od.'i. 

20, ii. 14 ; cf. Strab. p. 234). In the time of Pliny 
(siv. Cl) the reputation of this wine Avas entirely 
gone. (See Diet, of Ant. s.v. Yinum.) 

■y Caeculus, an ancient Italian hero, . son of 
Vulcan, is said to haA'e founded Pbaenesie; 

In the region of Praeneste there were two , 
brothers Depidii (some have read this into 
Indigites), liA-ing as - herdsman. As their ■ ‘ 
sister sat by the fireside in their hut, a 
spark fell upon her lap, and 'she became the 
mother of Caeculus. The child greAv bp as a 
robber, and eventually collected a ntimber of 
shepherds and foimded Praeneste. When a 
proof of his divine origin was demanded, Vnlcan 
sent a flame of fire. It is clearly a local Prae- 
nestine storj- based upon the custom of a state- 
hearth established at the foundation of cities, 
the fratres Depidii being probably regarded as 
the Lares of Praeneste ; there are also points 
of resemblance to the stories of Eomulus and • 
Servius TaiUIus -(V erg. Aen. Arii. 079, x. 544; 
Serv. ad Aenivn. 081). 

Caeles or Caelins 'V'ihenna, the leader of an 
Etruscan axm}-, is said to have come to 
Borne in the reign either of Komulus or of 
Tarquinius Priscus, and to have settled on the 
hill called after liim the Caelian. 

Caelia (KaiAi'a; Ceglie), a town in Apulia 
between Canusium and Barium on the road to 
BrundusiAim (Strab. p. 282)j, _ , , . ' 

Caelium (Ceglie), a toAvri in Calabria about 
25 miles Avest of Brundusium. 

CaeUuB or Coelius. 1. Antipater. [Anti- 
PATEE.) — 2. Anrelianns. [Aijebliands.] — 

3. Caldus. [C.^EDus.]— 4. Eufns. [Eupusj 

Caellus or Coellus Mans. [Eojia.] 

Cacnae (Koival: Senn), a. city of Mesopo- 
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tamja, on the XT. bank of the Tigna, 0M>0 
site the month of the Lyeus ^en Anab u 
28) 

CsenS, Caenep9hs, orKeapdlis (Kon^n^Ait, 
N««I s-^Ai* Kent7i), a city of Upper Egypt, on 
the right bankof the Nile a little below Copfos 
and opposite to Tentyia (Hdt n 91) 

Caenens (Kuvr^t) one of the Lspithae, son 
of Elatua, ongmally a maiden named 

Caenis, who was beloved by Poseidon, and was 
by this god changed into a man and rendered 
inmlnerable As a man be took part in the 
Argonaotic expedition and the Calydonian 
hunt. In the battle between the Lapittae and 
the Centaurs at the marriage of Pinthous he 
was buned by the Centauxa under a mass c4 
trees, as they were unable to kill him, but he 
was changed into a bird In the lower world 
Caeneua recovered his femalo form (Verg 
,'AeH Ti 448 Ot Mel xu 172, 4S9) 

Caezu or Caenlei, a Thracian people between 
the Black Se* and the Fonyius 
Caenlca (Caeninenais), a town o! the Sabmea 
in Latinm, whose king Acron earned on the 
£rst war against ftome (Liv i 10, Dionys u 
85) 

Caenii rCAKVKLs] 

Caenyi (KaTwi Caniteilo) a promontory of 
Brnttimu opposite Sicily 
Caeparlas, U , of Tarracina one ofCatihoee 
eorapirators he escaped from the city but wan 
overtaken, and executed with ibe other eon 
spirators S c 63 {Sail Cat 47 65) 

Caepla, Serrlllat 1 Co., consul B c 853 
m the first Panic war sailed with hia cotleague 
C SemproniasTlUesas to the coast of Africa 
—2 Cn., camle aod le 207, praetor 205 and 
consul 208, when he fought against Hannibal 
sear Croton m the 8 ot Italy Ha died in the 
pestQence m 174 (Lir sli. 20 ]--3 Cs , son of 
2se 9 c\iruleaediU179,pra«torl74, with Spam 
Bs his provinee andconsnl in 100— 4 Q , son 
ot No 8, consul 142 was adopted by Q Pabms 
Maximus. [Matimvs.}— 5 Cs , son of No 8, 
consnl 141, and censor 125 —6 CiL, sonofNo 
_ 8, consul 140, carried on war against Viriatbos 
* in LnsitaSia and inducod two of the fnendt of 
Yinathus to murder the latter —7 4 , son of 
No 6, was consul 106, when be proposed a law 
for restormg the ju^cia to the senators, of 
which they had been deprived by the Sera 
pronia lex of C Gracchus He was afterwards 
sent into GaUia Naiboneneis to oppose the 
Cimbn, and was in lOo defeated by the Cimbn, 
along with the consul Cn Itollias or Uanbae 
80000 soldiers and 40 000 catnp-foUowcrs are 
said to have perished Shortly ^fore this cato- 
sirophe hehadsackedToIoea,wh]chbad revolted 
to the Cunbii and plundered a temple, for 
which his disaster was regarded sa a pmish 
ment, and the proverb Arose ‘Aumm Ttdosa- 
num habet ’ (8trab p 188 , Gell ili. 9 , Isv Ep 
67, Val Max iv 7) Caepio samved tie 
battle, but ten years afterwarda (99) be was 
brought to trial hy the tribune C Norbcuius on 
aocoontof his misconduct in this war He was 
condemned and cast into prison, where acc^ 
mg to one account he died, but it was more 
generally stated that he escaped from prison, 
and bved m exile at Smyrna —8 Q , qnaesUw 
urbonns 100, opposed the lex frumentana of 
Saturnmus In 01 he opposed the meaaarea ot 
Drusns and accused two of the jnoet djstin 
gttished senators M ScaorusandL Pbdippns 
He fell in battlein the Social VTar, 90 (Appian, 
B C 1 44) I 

Caepio, Pannlus, conspired with Afarena 
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I against Augustus B c 22 and was put to death 

. (Soet Au<7. 19, Ttb 8) 

Caerd (Caentes, Caeretes, Caeretanl Cen^ 
tri) c^ed by the Greeks A^fylla ('AyiiXAa 
At/yUtna urbt, Yerg Aen vii 652), a city m 
Etmna situated on a small nver (Caentis 
unnis), W of Veil and 50 stadia from the coast 
It was an ancient Pelasgic city, the capital of 
the cmel Mezentius, and was afterwards one of 
the twelve Etmscan cities, with a territory ei 
ten^ng apparentlv as far as the Tiber In early 
tunes Caere was closely allied with Rome , sad 
when the latter city was taken by the Gauls, 
B c 390, Caere gave leluge to the Vestal 
virgins In SSS Caere joined Tarqmmi in 
making war agamst Rome, hut was obliged to 
purchase s truce with Rome for 100 years by 
the forfeiture of hsJf of its territory, and received 
only the etttfa* tjne tuffraato, ie anmeom 
plete Roman citizenship without the privilege 
of electing or being elected’ (Gell xvi IS, 
Lit vii ‘10) From this time Caere graduallv 
sank in importance and was probably destroyed 

in (be wars of Alanus and Snlla It was 
restored by Dnsus, whomadeitamunicipioin, 
and It continueid to exist till the ISth centnry, 
when part of the mliabitants removed to a site 
abonlthieemilesofi on which they bestowed the 

same name (now Cen) while the old town was 
distingniah^ by the title of Vetu$ ct Caere 
Velere, corrupted into Certetn, which >s a 
small vdlara with 100 or 200 inhsUtonU. 
Here have been discovered within the last few 
yews, the tombs of the ancient Caere msoy^f 
them in a state of complete preservation —The 
coantry round Caere produced wine and a great 
quantity of corn and in its neighbourhood were 
warm Mtbs which were much frequented, 
Caere used as its seaport the town of Prsm, 

CaerelUA. a Romas lady frequently mea 
tioned in the torrespondente ot Cveew as 
distinguished for her acquirements and her 
love of philosophy (ucf Earn xm 73,<zdAff 
XII 81, xiu 21, 22, XIV 19, xr 1, 26, d DiO 
Cass xln 18) 

Caesar, tbe name of a patrician family ot the 
Jnlia gens which traced its origin to lulas the 
son of Aeneas [3mAOx>«} Itjnajbecoa 
oected with eaetanei, and may have roarkea 
» personal peculiarity in the mao who first 
adopted it Pliny (vu 47) derives it ‘a caeso 
raatns ulero ' The name was assumed by Au 
gustna os tbe adopted son of the dictator C 
Julius Caesar and was by Augustus handed 
down to hiB adopted son Tibenus itcentmued 
to be need by Caligula Claudios and Nero as 
aentbers either by adoption or female descent 
of Caesars family Ihough the family be- 
came extinct with Nero Boeceeding emperors 
stUl nitamed the name not only for themselves 
(eg Impecator Caesar Domit anus Aupistus), 
but also to mark the members of the teigumg 
house butwhenHadnanadoptedAeliasYems 
he allowed him to take the title of ipaesor , and 
from this tune while the title of Auguetut con 
tiuued to be confined to the reignmg prince, that 
<rf Caetar was granted also to the second person 
ID the state heir presumptive to the throne, bat 
not to other memWa of the imperial family 


I * The Caentes appesr to lave been tie first U«lvof 
Romaa mlsenaat edil not enjoy tie suffrage. Thus 
when a Boinan citlren was stmok out ot hU tribe by 
U e CeaWTS ami D3a,lQ an wrsrt it be was sold to 

I become one ot the Caerltcs, since le lad lost the 
anttra”® hence we find the expre^ioi s inhaUii 

Owrea* Tuftrre aad o*roi4uin /acert used 1,8 sysony 



^Caesar, Julius. 1. Sex., praetor u.c. 208, 
with Sicily as his province (Liv. xxvii. 21). — 
2. Sex., curule nedilc, 1G5, rvlien the Mecyra of 
Terence was exhibited at the ilegalesian games, 
and consul 157. — 3. L., consul 90, fought against 
the Socii, and in the course of the same year 
proposed the Lex Julia de CivHatc, which 
granted the citizenship to the Latins and the 
Socii who had remained faithful to Borne. 
Caesar was censor in 89; he belonged to the 
aristocratical party, and was put to death by 
Marins in 87. (Appian, B. C. i. 40. 72; Cic. lie 
Or. hi. 8, 9.)—^. C., sumomed Strabo Vopisecs, 
brother of No. 8, was curule aedile 90, was a 
candidate for the consulship in 83, and was 
slain along with his brother by Jfarius in 87. 
He was one of the chief orators and poets of 
liis age, and is one of the speakers in Cicero’s 
dialogue Ha Oratore. 'Wit was the chief cha- 
racteristic of his oratory ; but he was deficient 
in power and energy. Tlie names of two of his 
tragedies are preserved, the Adrastus and Tcc- 
messn (Val. Max. v. 8, 8). — 5. L., son of No. 8, 
and uncle by his sister Julia of SI. Antony the 
triumvir. He was consul Cl, and belonged, like 
his father, to the aristocratical party. He ap- 
pears to have deserted this party afterwards ; 
W'e find him in Gaul in 52 as one of the legates 
of C. Caesar, and he continued in Italy during 
the civil war (Cues. B. G. vii. Co, B. C. i. 8). 
Alter Caesar’s death (44) he sided with the 
senate in opposition to his uncle Antony, and 
was in consequence proscribed by the latter in 
48, but obtained his pardon through the influ- 
ence of his sister Julia. — 6. L., son of No. 5, 
usually distinguished from his father by the 
addition to his name of jdlitis or adolescem. 
He joined Pompey on the breaking out of the 
civil war in 49, and was sent by Pompey to 
Caesar with proposals of peace. In the course 
of the same year, he crossed over to Africa, 
where the command of Clupea was entrusted to 
him. In 4G he sen-ed as proquaestor to Cato 
in Utica, and after the death of Cato he sur- 
rendered to the dictator Caesar, and was shortly 
aftenvards put to death, but probably not by 
the dictator’s orders (Dio Cass, xliii. 12 ; Suet. 
Jul. 75). — T. C., the father of the dictator, was 
praetor, but in what year is uncertain, and died 
suddenly at Pisae in 84 (Suet. Ji(f. 1).-^. Sex., 
brother of No. 7, consul 91. — 9. C., the Dictator, 
son of No. 7 and of Aurelia, is usually con- 
sidered to have been bom in B.c. 100 (July 12th), 
since we are told by several writers that he had 
nearly completed his 5Gth year at the time of 
his' murder, 15th of March, 44 (Suet. Jul. 88 ; 
Plot. Cues. C9 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 149 ; cf. Veil, 
ii. 41) ; but Mommsen gives strong reasons for 
fixing the j'ear of his birth in E.c. 102, since 
othenvise Caesar would have filled all the cumle 
offices two years before the legal period, and 
there is no mention that he did so. The nu- 
meral LII on the denarii struck at the begin- 
ning of the civil war rvill, according to this 
view, denote his age at the time. He was 
taught in his boyhood by a tutor of Gallic birth 
named M. Antonius Gnipho, whose school of 
rhetoric Cicero is said to have attended after 
he was fully grown up (Suet, de Gramm. 7). 
Caesar was closely connected with the popular 
party by the marriage of his aunt Julia with 
the great Marius ; and 'in 83, though only 17 
years of age, he married Cornelia, the daughter 
of L. Cinna, the chief leader of the Marian 
party. Sulla commanded him to put away his 
wife, but he refused to obey him, and was con- 
sequently proscribed. He concealed himself 
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for some time in the country of the Sabines, 
till his friends obtained his pardon from Sulla, 
who is said to have observed, when they pleaded 
his youth, ‘ that that boy would some day or 
another be the ruin of the aristocracy, for that 
there were many Mariuses in him.’ Seein'^ 
that he was not safe_.at Home, he went to Asia^ 
where he served his first campaign under M. 
Minueius Thermus. He was sent by Minucins 
to Nicomedes in Bithynia to fetch the fleet, and 
after his return, at the capture of Mytilene (80), 
was rewarded with a civic crown for saving the 
life of a feUow-soldier. On the death of Sulla 
in 78, he returned to Borne, and in the following 
year gained renown as an orator, though he was 
only 22 years of age, by his prosecution of Cn. 
Dolnbella on account of extortion in his pro- 
vince of Macedonia. He did not, however, win 
his ease in this trial, nor in n similar prosecu- 
tion of C. Antonins ; and to perfect himself in 
oratory, he resolved to study in Rhodes under 
Apollonius Molo, but on his voyage tliitlier ha 
was captured by pirates, and only obtained his 
liberty by a ransom of 50 talents. At Miletus 
he manned some vessels, overpowered the pi- 
rates, and conducted them as prisoners to Per- 
gamus, where he crucified them, a pnnishment 
with winch he had frequently threatened them 
in sport when he was their prisoner (Suet. Jul. 

4 ; Pint. Cues. 2). He then repaired to Rhodes, 
where he studied under Apollonius, and shortly 
aftenvards returned to Borne. He now devoted 
all his energies to aequire the favour of the 
people. He was regarded ns the rising man in 
the democratic party ; became quaestor in 68, 
and aedile in C5, when he spent enormous sums 
upon the public games and buildings. His 
liberality increased his favour with the people, 
but also caused lum to contract large debts. 
He was said by many to have been concerned 
in Catiline’s conspiracy in 63, and the correct 
conclusion from the evidence is probably that 
both Caesai and Crassus were privy to it, 
Caesar was deeply involved in debt, and more- 
over the democratic party was not unlikely to 
hope for the success of the anarchists as a 
counterpoise to the militorv' power of Pompey. 
Both Crassus and Caesar had supported Cati- 
line ns candidate for the consnfship : Suetonius 
directly implicates Caesar in the conspiracy, 
and Plutarch {Crass. 13 ; cf. Cues. 8) tells us 
that Cicero, in his later life, stated Caesar to 
have been guilty, though his name was sui)- 
pressed when the senate received the inform^ 
tion. As regards the account in Sallust, it 
must be recollected that he was strongly preju- 
diced in Caesar’s favour. In the debate in the 
senate on the punishment of the conspirators, 
Caesar opposed their execution in an able speech, 
which made such an impression that their lives 
would have b’een spared but for the speech of 
Cato in reply. In tlie course of this year (C3). 
Caesar was elected Pontifex Maximus, defeating 
the other candidates, Q. Catulus and Servilius 
Isanricus, who had both been consuls, and were 
two of the most illustrious men in the state. 
He had told his mother that if he did not suc- 
ceed in this election he would leave Borne for 
ever. In 62 Caesar was praetor, and took an 
active part in supporting the tribune ^Metellus 
in opposition to his colleague Cato ; in conse- 
quence of the tumults that ensued, the senate 
suspended both Caesar and Metcllus from their 
offices, but were obliged to reinstate liim in liis 
dignity after a few days. In the following year 
(Gl) Caesar went as propraetor into Further 
Spain, where he gained victories over the Lusi. 
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taniann Oq retom to Rome, he became ft 
c&odidate for the consulship, and was elected 
notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of 
the anatocracr, who succeeded, howerer, in 
carrying the election of BibnlusaahiscoUeagne 
who was one of the warmest supportera of the 
aristocracy After his election. Lot before he 
entered upon the consulship, he formed that 
coahtion withPompcy and hi Crassus, usually 
known by the name of the first ttiumnrale 
(It was, however, a secret combination, not an 
open assumption of power ) Porapey had be- 
come estranged from the aristocracy, since the 
senate had oppu^ed the ratification ol b>s acts 
in Asia and an assignment of lands which he 
had promised to his reterans. Crassus, in con 
sequence of his immense wealth, was one of the 
most powerful men at Rome, but was a personal 
, enemy of Pompey They were reconcud by 
means of Caesar, and the three entered into 
an agreement for mutual support to aid each 
other lu pohtical measures and in obtaining 
commands and pronncea. In 59 Caesar was 
coasnlj’and being supported by Pompey and 
Crassus he was able to cartr all hie measorea 
Bibulus, from whom the senate had expected 
so much, could offer no effectual opposition, 
and, after makmg a ram attempt to resist 
Caesar, shut himself up in his own house, and 
did not appear again la public till the espimtioo 
of hts consulship, Caesar’s first measure was 
an agrarian Uw, by which the neb CampaniaD 
p^n was dinded among the poorer cii zeoa 
ne next gamed (he favour of the eqoites br 
rebenng them from oue- third of the snmwhich 
they had agreed to pay for the farming of tbe 
taxes ID Asia. He then obtained the confirma- 
tion of Pompey's acU. Hanng thos gratified 
the people, tbe eijaites, tod Pompey, he was 
easilr able to obtain tor himselt the pronncea 
wbicD he wished By s rote of the people, 
proposed by tbe tribune Vetmius, tbe pronncea 
of Cisalpine Gaol and lUyncum were granted 
to Caesar with three legions for fire yean, and 
the senate added to bis goreroment tbe pco- 
Tince of Transalpine Oaul, with another legion, 
for five yearsalso.as they saw that a bill would be 
proposM to the people for that purpose, if they 
^d sot grant the pronnee tbemselTes. Caesar 
foresaw that the struggle between the different 
parties at Rome must eventually be tennioated 
by the sword, and be had therefore resolved to 
obtain an army, which he might attach to him 
self by nctones and rewards. In the course of 
the same year Caesar muted himself Diore 
closely to Foropey by givmg him hia ^ughter 
Julia ID marriage. Punngthe next nine years 
Caesar was occupied with the subjugatira of 
Ganl He conquered the whole of Transalpine 
Gaul, which had hitherto been independent of 
the ^uuns, with the exception of tbe 8£ part 
called Provmcia, he twice crossed the Rhine, 
and twice landed in Brttain, which been 
prcnonalynnknown to the Romans — In hisfirst 
campaign (5S) Cae»ar conquered the Hetretn. 
who had emigrated from Switzerland with the 
intention of setihng in GauL He next defeated 
Anonstns, a German king, who KaJ taken pos- 
session of part of the terntones of the Aedni 
and Seqnani, and pursued him aa far aa the 
Rhine. At the conclusion of the carnywign 
Caesar went mia Cisalpine Gaul to attend to 
the civil duties of hia province and to keep np 
his communication with the vanous partis at 
Rome. l>urmg the whole of his campaigna m 
Gaul, he spent the greater part of the winter in 
Cisalpine GaoL — In his second Campaign (57j 


Caesar earned on war with the Belgie, who 
dwelt in the NE of Gaul between tbe bequaca 
(fi^iRe) and the Rhine, and after a severe 
struggle completely auMued them.— Caesai*i 
third campaign m Ganl (50) d,d not commence 
till late in the year He was detamed scuus 
months u> the N of Italy by the state of affairs 
at Rome At Luca (Lutea) be had mterriewi 
with most of the leading men at Rome, among 
others with I’ompey and Crassus, who visited 
him in ApnL He made arrangements with 
them for theeontmnance of tbeir power, it was 
agreed between them that Crasgns aod Pompey 
ebonld be the consnls for the following year, 
that Crassus should hare the province of Syria, 
Pompey tbe two Spams, and that Caesar’s govern 
ment, which would expire at the end of St, 
should be prolonged forfiveyearsafterthat date. 
Caesar's emn object just now was to finish the 
work which he begun in Gael, and he proI> 
ably always looked to his troops train^ in 
t^t war as a sumiort if needed agamst his 
nrala After making these arrangements be 
crossed the Alps, and earned on war with the 
\ eneU and the other states m the KW of Ganl, 
who bed submitted tO Crassus, Caesar’s legate, 
■0 the preceding year but who had no* nsen 
lo arms against tiia Bomatis. They were de- 
feated and obliged to submit to Caesar, and 
dunsg the same time Crassus conquered Aqui 

t«ni«- Tb0S,jDthreecampaigos,Caesarsutidcied 

tbe whole of Ganl , bat the i«opls made sevenl 
attempts to recover their iiidepeDdeDce , and it 
was Dot till their revolts bad been sgsm scd 
again pat down by Cs*«ar, and the Sower oi 
the nation had perished in battle, that they 
learnt to submit to the Roman Toke— In hi* 
fourth campaign (SS) Caesar crossed the Bbme m 
o^er to stnke terror into the Getmasa, but he 

onlyremaioedeighteesdavgontbetDrtherndeoi 

the nver It )s impossible rightly to cosdone, 
as some hi^toruns have tned to do, his slaughter 
of the Unpetes and Tencten m this campugn- 
I^te ID tbe summer he invaded Britain, but 
more with the view of obtaining some knowledge 
of tbe island from personal observation than 
with the intention of permanent conquest at 
present. The places of his departure and land 
mg are still subjects of di-pnte It is on the 
whole mwt probable that Portos Itms from 
which he sailed is Tt i$$ant, and that he landed 
at Romney Another view makes him start 
from Bov^gne and land at Peverueg The 
tides could sot have taken him, aa was once 
thought, to Deal The late period of the 
year compelled him to return to Gaul after 
remauuDg only a short time in the island. In 
Hus year, according to his arrangement with 
Pompey and Cnssus, who were now coo 
eula, hiB government of tbe Gauls and Dfy 
Ticwn was prolonged lor five yeaia, namely, 
from the 1st of Januarr, 53 to the end of De 
cember, 49 —Caesar’s fifth campaign (51) w»s 
chiefiy occupied with his second invasion of 
Britain. He landed m Britain at the same 
place aa in the former year, defeated tbe Bntons 
m a senes of engagem'-nts, and crossed the 
Tamesis (Thamet) The Bntons sabmitted, 
and promised to poy an annual tribntet bnt 
their subjection was onlr nominal, for Caesar 
left DO garrisons or military establishments be- 
hind him, sjid Bntam remained nearly 100 years 
longer mdeiiendent of the Romans. During 
the winter one of the Roman I^ons, which bad 
teen stationed mder the command of T- 
litnnns Sabmnsand X.-AnnincuUins Cotia, lU 
the country of the Eburones, was cut to pieces 
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at tie battle of Thapsna, on the 6 th of 4prtl 
46 Cato, nnable to defend Utica, put tn end 
to his own life — Caesar returned to R<Hiie 
the latter end of Joly He was now the nndia- 
pnted master of the Boman world, bnt he used 
hi 8 Tictoiy with the greatest moderation Un 
like other conquerors m cml wars he freely 
forgare all who had borne aims against him 
and declared that he wonld make no difference 
between Pompeians and Caesarians His cle 
mency was one of the brightest featnree of hia 
character At P,ome all parties seemed to - - 
in paring him honour the dictatorship \ 



bestowed on him for ten years, and the censor 
ship under the new title of PraeUetui iforum 
for three years Re celebrated ms nctones in 
Gaul Egypt Postus. and Africa by four tnagni 
fieent tnoispha Caesar now proceeded t« 
correct the ranons enls which had crept into 
the state end to obtain the enactment of serera) 
laws snitahle to the altered condition of the 
conunonwefttth The mo«t important of lus 
measures this year (46) was the reformation of 
the calendar As the B^as year was now three 
months w adrance of the real time, Caesar 
added ninety dars to this Tear, and thos made the 
whole year consist of 44$ dars , and he guarded 
against a repetition of similar errors for (be 
future by adapting the year to the son a course, 
adding ten dars to the original 60 S dars of the 
year o/Anf art CufcndonuTO ^-Mean 

' ethetwosanBotPompey.SeitasandCneiDS, 
bad collected a new 
army in Spam. Caesar 
eet out for Spam 
% V^/ 1 1 I towards the end of 
theyear.aadbTOUgbt 
the war to a close by 
T VUtwlliv thebattleof Mnnda, 
on the 17tb of March, 
45, in which the 
enemy were onij 
feated after a most 
obstinate resistance 
Cn Pompey was 
kalled shortly alter 
wards, but Sextos 
made good his es 
cape. CMsarreacbed 
Rome m Septem- 
V her, and entered 

the city in triumph. Fresh honouia awaited 
him. His portrait was to be struck on corns, 
the month of Quintihs was to receire the name 
of Jnhnsinhis honour, he receired the title' 
of imperator for life, and the whole senate 
took an oath to watch orer his safety To re 
ward his followers, Caesar mcreased the number 
of senators and of the public magistratee, m> 
that there were to be sixteen praetors, forty 
quaestors, and six sediles. He began to rerolye 
xast schemes for the benefit of the Boman world 
Among hia plana of mternal laproreinent, ne! 



proposed to frame a digest of all the Bomau 
laws, to establish public hbranes, to dram the 
Pomptine marshes, to enlarge the harbour of 
Qatia, and to dig a canal through the uthsms 
of Connth To protect the boundaries of the 
Roman empire, he meditated expeditions 
agamst iba Parthians and the barbarous tribes 
on the Dsnnbe, and had already begun to make 
preparations for his departure to the East. It 
■8 questionable whether he wished to assume 
the title of rez Some hare asserted that he 
intended to rule the Romans as Imperator, the 
non Romans as Rez, but this story rests only 
on Pint. Case 60 64 , and Appian, £C it. 110 
it IS cot apparently credited by Suetonius or 
Dio Cassius, and Cicero speaks of it as a fiction 
(de Dtv u. 54 IID) It is cot like Caesars 
clear sighted wisdom to hare desired it How 
ever that may be, Antony offered him the 
diadem in public on the festiral of the liuper 
caha tthe 15th of Febmaiy), the ptoposiuou 
sras not taTouiabty receired by the people, and 
Caesar declined 1 1— >Bnt Caesar’s power was not 
witnessed without enry The Roman aristo- 
cracy who had been so long acecstomed to rule 
the Roman world, could ill brook a master and 
resolred to remore him by assassination. The 
conspiracy against Caesar s hfe had been set 
afoot by Cassias, a personal enemy of Caesar's, 
and there were more than sixty persons pnryto 
It Many of these persons had been raised by 
Caesar to wealth and honour, aud some of them, 
each as M Bnitos bred with him ou terms cf 
the most intimate fnendibip It has been the 
practice of rhetonciani to speak of the murder 
of Caesar aa a glonons dee^ and to represent 
Bratus and Cassios as patriots, bnt the maak 
ooyht to bo stripped on these falsa patnota 
their object u murdenug Caesar was to gsm 
power for themselres and their party Caesar 
(tad many waraings of his approaching fate, but 
hedisre^rded them all,aoafeD by tbedaggem 
of bia assasiins on the Ides or 15th of 5Imb, 
41 At an appointed aignaj the conspirators 
surtoanded him , Caaca dealt the first blow 
and the others quickly drew their swords and 
attacked hurt , Caesar at first defended himself. 
but when he saw that Bratus, his friend and 
farounte bod also drawn his sword he U said by 
some accounts to hare exclaimed ‘ Ettu Brute' 
oTin Greek ‘Kal oiiTwrae/’ then to hare pulled 
tus toga over hts face and sunk pierced with 
woondaatthe foot of Pompey's statue- Sue 
tonins howerer, who is the safest authority, 
expressly says that he uttered no word donug 
the straggle, and that the ezclamabon attributed 
to him IS an inTention.-^ahu 8 Caesar was per 
haps the greatest man of antiquity He was 
gifted by nature with the most various talents, 
and was dutinguished by the roost exfraordi 
nary attainments in the most diversified pur 
suits He was at one and the same tune a 
genecal, a statesman a lawgiver, a jurist, an 
orator, a poet, an histonan, a pibilologer, a 
roathematieian, and an architect His main 
work as a statesman, to which all his efforts 
tended, was to reorganise the government of 
the atate which had been fitted for the con 
trol of Italy, but not for the rule of an empire 
Bat he was not onlv a consummate statesman 
and general dunsg the whole of his busy life 
he foond time for Lterary pursuits and was the 
autlwir o 1 many worlra, the majority cl which 
has been lost The purity of hia I^tm and the 
eleaniess of hia style were celebrated by the 
anaeiiis themselves, and are cocapicoons ro his 
CenftmeHiani, which are only works that 
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Cftlacta(KaA5j’AKT^. KaXewcTiyoj BT Caro- 
a, town on tte N coast oi S1C1I7, lonnded 
1)7 Dncetiss, a chief of the Sicele, abcmt b c 
447 Calacta was, as its name imports, ongi 
sallj the name of the coast (Herod rt 22 ) 
Calactians (Cazcilics Caucttvcs] 
CalagTUTl* 1 (CaJignTTitinna Cafahorral, 
a town of the Vascones and a Roman mnni 
cipiom m Hispania Tarraconensis near the 
Iberasjineinoraulcforits adherence to Sertonns 
and fonts siege b7Porapejand his generals, 

S C 71 It was the birthplace of Qnintihan 
(Jnr ir 93; Anson dePro/ 1 7 , Strab p J61; 
"Vah Slai. Til C) —2 A town of Aijnitaiua 
{Caztrei) 

Calais, brother of Zetes fZzTts ] 

1 (Gefmo) a town in Rnmidia, 
between Cirtn and Hippo Begins, on ibe C 
Vi anV ot the Rnhncalns (Srihous) — 2 (£<i2n( 
aUWad), a town ui the 17 of ITaoretania 
Caesanensis, on the £ bank of the M>lra,near 
Its mouth. 

CilanUne, la Ljdia a lake with floating 
islands, sacred to the nymphs fPlin ii 209) 

Cal anus (KifAe^t), a famons acalptor of 
Athens abont 47O e c Re was the leptesenta- 
tiTe of the loniC'Attie school in the first half of 
the 5th centnry bringing to a high point of 
grace and deheac7 the derelopment fiom ibe 
stiff drsMry and gnmaciog smile of (be Ionic 
art to tM graceinl drapery and onconscions 
stnQe (fl’rp'ir ksI A.«Ai;8Sr noted by 

Lncian' He nas speciallr celebrated for his 
Kpreseutatvon 0! female beaotT which atiU 
retained soeiethisg of the anscerity belonging 
to the more aotiqne ecclptare Especially 
noticeable were the etatnes of Aphrodite on 
the Acropolis, and of the ^sandra (which 
aome take to be the same statue) None of his 
work snmres, hot it is possible (hat the terra* 
cotta ol Eennes Cnophorcx, now m the British 
hfnsetun, is a copy from the scstoe hr Calamis 
Re was lanods al>o for repousse work in edrer 
(Plin. znir 71, Cic Brut 18, 70, Lucian, 
Dial Sferetr in. 8, Pans i 23, 2, IHet Aniiq 
art SfofudnaXrs] 

Cklixatte (Kil\a^i Salmon) a town on the 
coast of Phocmcia, a little 8 ot Inpohs ' 

Calisue (KaAvot) an Indian gymnofiopbiEt. 
loUowed Alexander the Great from India, and 
hanog been taken ill, bamt himself alive in . 
the presence of the Macedonians, three oontbs 
before thedeathof Alexander (sc 323),to whom 
he had predicted his approaching end (Strab 
p 715; Cic ruse n 22, Iho 1 23) 

Calsslrfes (KoXairi'^Ki), one of the two divi 
siong (the other being the Hermotybu) of the 
wamor caste of Egypt Theirgreateststrength ' 
was 250,000 men, and their chief abode in the 
77 part of the Delta. They formed the king’s 
body guard 

Calatla (Celatmus) 1 (Galorrc), a town in ' 
Campania on the Appia Via between Capnaand 
Benerentom, colonised by lubes Caesar with 
his veterans —2 ((7«iarro),afowi»of Sanuunm, 
frei^nently confonnded with No 1 

Calatmul, A. AtiUus, consul b c 258, m the 
first Punic war, earned on the war with success 
taSicily Eewaacons'alaseccmdtiffie,254,wheD 
he took Panormus , and was dictator, 249, when 
he again earned on the war in Sicily, the first 
instance of a dictator commanding on oriBr 
out of Italy (Poljb i 24, S8 , Lit £jr J9 ) 

Calaurea*Ia (KaAoi^pvia, Kokanpfa &UUei*- 
Pf‘^s Poro), a small island in the Saronic 
gulf off the coast of Aigolis and of^iotite 
oroezen, possessed a celebrated temp'e of 
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Poseidon, which was regarded as an mriolable 
o^Iruu Either Demojthenea fled to escape 
Antipater, and here (le poison, B c S22. 
Tins temple was ongmally the place of meeting 
of on Amphictyonia for the worsdup of Poseidon, 
m which Heimione, Epidaums, Aegina, Athens, 
Oiehinaenus Nauplia, and Ptasiae joined. 
After the Donan conquest Argos and Sparta 
took the places of Naupba and Prasiae (Strab 
p 374, Paus u S3, 2, Flat Dem 29) 

CflldTinf, the name of a distmguished family 
at Capua, the most celebratedmemberof which 
was Paenviut C^tius, who induced his fellow 
citizens to espouse the caase of Hannibal alter 
the battleof Cannae, n c 216 (lar xiiu 9-9) 
CalbU{d KdAfilO.alsolDdns (Dalian) aeon 
eiderable iriTe* of Cana, which rises in M 
Cadmus, abore Cibyra, and after receirag 
(accocdiDg to Pliny, v 103) sixty small nven 
and 100 mountaintoirents, falls into the sea 17. 
of Caunus and opposite to Rhodes 
Calchat(K&kxas) sonofThestor of Mycenae 
or dfegora, the wisest soothuyer among the 
Greeks at Troy foretold the length ol the 
Trojan war explained the cause of the pes- 
tilence which raged in the Greek izmy, and 
advised the Greeks to build the wooden horse 
An oracle had declared that Calchas should die 
if he met with a soothsayer snpenor to bunself , 
and this came to pass at Claros. near Colophon, 
for here Calchas met the soothsayer Morses, 
who pr^ct^ things which Calclias could not 
Thereupon Calchas died of grief After hu 
death he hod *» ciracle in Doanis (ZZ l M , 
II 800. Ov Uet 111 J9) . , 

C^dut. C Caellni 1 Rose from ohseunty 
hr hie oratory, was tribune oltbeplebsBC 107, 
woeo be proposed a lex tabelkna, and consul 
94 In the civil war between Sulla and ue 
party of Manna, he fought on the side of toe 
fatter, 83 (Cic daOrat > 25)-^ Graadson o' 
the preceding, was Cicero’s quaestor in CiLeis, 
50 (Cic ad Fam 11 15) 

Cale (Oporto), a port-town of the Calloeei la 
Hispama Tarroconensis at the mouth of the 
Donus From Porfo Cole the name of the 
country Portugal is supposed to have come 
Caledonia fBiuTAr.Mi.) 

Calentnm. a town probably of the Calenses 
Emanici in Hispania Baetieo, celebrated for its 
manufacture of bncks so light as to swim upon 
walerlElw xxzv 171, Strab p 616,VitrnT u-S) 
Calsous, Q Fflftui, tribune ©f the pleis, 
B c 61, when be succeeded m saringP ClodiM 
from condemnation for his nolaiion ol the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea (Cic adAtl 1-I6) 
In 59 he was praetor, and from this tune 
appears os an active pattisau of Caesar In 51 
he was legate of Caesar m Ganl, and served 
under Caesar m the civil war (Caes. R G wi. 
39) In 49 he joined Caesar at Brundusinm 
and accompanied him to Spain, and m 43 he 
was sent by Caesar from Epirus to brmg over 
the remainder of the troops from Italy, hot 
most of his ship* were taken by Eibulus After 
the battle of Pharsaha (48) Calenos took many 
cities la Greece In 47 he was made consul by 
Caesar ^ter Caesar’s death (44) Calenos 
Joined M Antony, and Bnbseijuenlly had the 
command of Antony’s legions m the N of Italy 
At the termination of (he Perusinian war (41) 
CaJenus died, and OctaTianns waaihus enabl^ 
to obtain possession of hia army (Coes B C 
». 87, ui 26, 5o , Cic. Ph\l TUI 4 ) 

Caleaor-ex (KdAijf or ijt Salabli), anret 
tA Bithyma (Thne it 75) 

Calef (-IS, nsoalty PI Coles lum Calenos: 
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wife Caesonift and hia dant^hter were hVewiae t ni tr _ i » » •. i 


n iLii ijie (jornaDes ^ 

have ^en the furthest point m India reached 
by Seleucas Nicator (Phn vi 68) 

Callalci, CallaecL [GaiXAZci] 

Callatebns (KoAXdTijSor), a city of Lydu 
between Colossae and Sardis where the mh.!.. 
tMts made sugar out of wheat and the tamans' 
(Hdt vu SI) 

CallatlS (KdXAoTir KdXanj KoXariaritt 
JUansaha), B.tovTi ofMoeaia on the Black Sea. 
orignally a colony of Jliletua and afterwards 
ofHeraclea (Strab p 819, Mel n 2) 

Calleva [Stlcheifer], a town of Britain 22 
toman miles trnTn V«t.*. t>«i^ in,... .. 


I is)'? A s,;t';FS 

Old t^medy, flourished dc 412 j the names of 
I 6 of his comedies are preserved (FragmenU 
by Meineke)— 4 Of Syracnse, a Oreekhisto. 

“ contemporary of Agathocles, and 
l of wheat f 'T®*® » history of Sicily m 22 books, embracm? 

I of wheat and the tamarisk . tte reign of Agathocles, b c 317-289 fMuUer 
Fragm Hut Graec ) ' 

I ®5**^'^?J** (KaXXiif/jifnjf) 1 An Achaean, 

I eiert^ali his influence m favour of the Romans. 
On the coni^nest of Macedonia by the Romans 
I B c 168 Callicrates pointed out 1 000 Ach a»Bn^ 
as having favoured the cause of Perseus, who 


RoLantown in thenJrthof Ear^ ^ I C«Jl«ates|edatRhodes, 

u ‘ ^ Nosif xSens 

Calllai and Lpoanicna fK.iAAfa. CallieiAtlllai (KnXAianaT/Sai), a Spartan, 

...), anoUe AlS.S l.n. 1, aSjfTt Ly.andar a. «fn„r,l oI Ih. tuada, 

them wealth The, en.oS ,h, »c ms teok Methjmn aad 

dignity of torch bearer at the Elensmian mJI op Conon in Mytilene , bnt the Athenians 
tenes, and claimed descent from Tnntotemn* j”* * ^50 sail, and defeated Calli 

1 Hipponictii. acquired a lanre forinni**!.* the Arguinsae Callicratidas fell 

ItandSentlp mklinj tSSaSl?." t' k" >”«l« CallEmalida. wa, a rU.n, Hnnt 

hadreeeitei l,o» lolo" V.;„e5n?lhl ™tJ. old tcbooL W.t»,„\i. ,1„„, 


«n oproneni ot i'lsistnitas, and a 
‘“rnaned Am 

mon. MO of No 2 CalUai. son «f Ma « 
fongkt^ the battle of Marathon 190 HewM 
afterwards ambassador from Athens to ArS 
«eor^g to some accounU nego. 
tiated a peace with Persia, H9, on terms 
hnmiliating to the latter On his r™nrat> 
Athens, he was accused of having taken brties 
iruJ'%^ «ndemned to a fine of 60 taleme 
Lcif p 128 4 811)— 8 Hippo 
mtL”*' *’ ®"® Athenian 

rals m their incursion into the lemto^ of 

DeSSi*’ »t the bat«e of | 

911 Tt *** fThuc lu. ' 

91) It was ^s divorced wife, and not his 
widow, whom Pencles married His dani^hter 
‘o AlcibiadesTwTu. 

dowry of 10 talents , another dau-^htw wm 
T hcodoms. and became the molhS 

? ® Calli«»,»onof 5o 

5 by the lady who i^med Pencles dissipoW 

^80 that of Plato's ^rotogo^“Ts 
faidat his house He is said to have i 

reduced himself to absolX ^*51? 


vAUAviuaoivuB menage in LsmpamajWmcn 
i ■®P*t*te* the plain called ‘Agerralemus’on 
the "btth of tfjj \oltoran8wm the country 
abontAHifae.and isconfmnedin M Tifataflav 
*xiL IS, 16) ^ 

I Callidrtaai or .um {KaU(8p«i«w), part of 
t**® Oeta. near TherS^SpylaP 
Calli/ae (Cafi m ®), a town in Samnmin, per 
»he temtory of AUi/ae (Liv. vni. S6) 
CtUlmicho* (KaXXf^icxot) 1 TheAtheman 
Jlenmrch, commanded the nght wing at 


I 

X- S^lfs t “3‘di;fl5i^H 
if 

envoys empowered to negotiate peace betl^ 
Athens and Sparta, called ‘the peace of^ 
which was foUowed by the‘ war 
Sparta and Thebes Gken Sill n 9 ‘"®*“ 

diU^^Af ^ ■^'^ealtlf.y-itheman.who oneon 
m..i r of marmag Cimon’a sister, Elpimw 

m EnW o7cS 

nboea, and the rival of Plu^hns^t^at 


(KaXXI^icxot) 1 TheAtbeo 
Mienmrch, commanded the nght wing as 
11??*^“'’°’.*^*'’* '“■** slain, after bebavuig 

1 2'“ galUntry a c 490 {Hdt vi 100 ) 

I r^'u ** “®* tecoided instance of the polein 

•rcb performing the miLtary duties which his 
““f ™pl<« (Dtrl Ani sv ATchon)-2 A 
I celebrated Alexandrine grammarian and poet, 

I J*®.* Cyrene in Africa, and a detceo 

?' i?® Battiadae whence he is sometimes 
Baftuidei (Ot Fa,t u 367) He 
dI?! / > Alerandna in the reigns of Ptolemy 
I EhJodelphns and Eaergetes. and was chief 
iibranan of the famous bbrary of Aleiandna, 
about B c 260 until his death about 240 
! He compile.! the Tltywa, which was a cata- 
I logue of tim libraryin chronological order, with 
®“— “® P«'>umenesa and contents of the 
! ^ks ^ongh. like all his prose work, this 
as perished it formed a basis for later hterair 
OTtic^ He founded a celebrated gramroati 
I cal school at Alexandria and among his pupils 
' ^'^Josfhenes Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
■na Apollonius Rhodius His enmity with his 
I f'^erpnpil ApolloniusBliodius is related else- 
t^i-ioMls,No 6) He 18 said to have 
I TOtten eoo works, in prose and m verse, on an 
^ute variety of subjects, but of tbesewe pos 
Mme of his poems, which are charao 
I iS®*™ labour and learnmg than by 

[^1 poet^ genius Hence Olid Um i 13 
Cellimachus, Quamiu ingento non 
I "rte Mfcf He had great influence in 

spteadmga love of science and learnmg, and left 
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mosthenes, *nd lo have caused tie Utter to 
devote himself to oratory After t a htn g an 
active port in pnbLc affairs, generally in lavonr 
of Sparta. Callistratns tras condemns to death 
by the Atheoiaas in S61, and went into banish 
meet to Jlethoue mMao^oma. He ultimate l y 
returned to Athens and was put to death 
Ponng bis exile he is said to have founded the 
city of Datum, afterwards Philippi (\en. Bell 
Ti. 2, 29 Dyeurg Leocr 93).-^ A Greek 
(nammanan, and a discip'e of Anstemhanea of 
BvtasiUatn.-— S A Eoman jurist treijneotly 
cited m the Digest wrote at least as late as the 
reign (i-r> 193-''ll) ot Sererus and AntoniAUs 
(i.e Sept mius Severos and Caracalla) 

Callisttts, C ddllns a freedman ol Cahgala, 
posse^^ed inffuence in the reigns of Cahgala 
and Claudius, and u the person to whom the 
pbys cianScnboniosZiarfns dedicates hia work. 

CalUam (KdXAiev KoAAiei/r) called Calli 
polu by lavy (xxxxi. SO), a town in Aetoba m 
th» Valiev of the ®perehens SW of Hypata. 

Callizisas (KaXjJftvei) the leader in the 
pnwecution of the Atheuian generals who had 
conquered at Arginoaae B c tOC Not long 
after the execution of the generals the Athe 
mans repented of their unjust sentence and 
decreed tbe institution ot cnnunal accusations 
against Calhxesus,Lat heescaped from Athena 
On the restoration ot democracy tl>3 Calhxe- 
BUS took advantage of the general aoioestT and 
returned to Athens but no man would give him 
cither water or light far fais fire aod he 
perished imsenbly of booger Xea Hell i 7 ; 

CaUoB (KdAAurl L A ccalptor of Aegtoa 
aboet 530 B c,, whose s'yle u described aa stiff 
and aieh&ie (Quuit xtL 10 Pans, tii 10 ft 
•—2. A sculptor of Ehs early m the Sib ceatary 
xc , author ot a Henues and ot a gronp ot 
bor floteplayers at Olrmpia (Paua v 2o 2"f 
Calor X. A nver in Sammam ffows past 
BenerenttOB and falls into the InUornas. 
Here Gracebas defeated Qaano sc 314 (Lir 
xxir 14) — 2 . A nver in Lucania, fatU into tbe ' 
Silanu These nrers keep their name Calore 
Calpa (Kd\wi] Gt(ra4(ur) a cioastun id 
the S of Spam on tbe Straits between the ' 
AtlanbeandMeditemnesDlStrab p 139) This 
and H. Abyla opposite to it on tbe Afneun 
coast, were called the Columru of Beeeulee 
Calpe (KiUwij Ktrpeh) a nver promoBtoiy 
and town on tbe coast of B Chynu (^trab n 
S43, Anab n 4) i 

Calptlnila daughter of L. Calpunnas Piso 
consul B c 59 and last wife of dictator 
Caesar to whom she was tuamed in 59 The 
reports rwpeiftviig Vue conspiracy against 
Caesar's hfe filled Calpomia with the bvehest 
apprehensions , she in vain entreated her has. 
band not to leave home on the Ides of Harch. 
4t TCiixgsB.} 

Cafpsmla Gens, plebeian, pretended to be 
descended from Calpos, a son of Numa. It 
was divided into the famlhes of BzsTla,. 
BrBtxca.Dujrwx, and Piso 
T Calpumlns Sienlns a of 9>ero'a 
reign and imitator of VirgiL Of kis wntioga 
we have 7 Bcloguesand the Aetna fat one tune 
attributed to Virgn) Four otW BeSognes by 
a later writer fprobably biemesianna) have 
been attributed to Calpumins. His versifica- 
tion IS good and as an loutation (especiaUy Bob 
u.) not unsuccessful. In EcL l and iv he seems 
to praise Aero aod to predict a vise nde 
Cslva. [> EXITS J 

Calventlnf an tosubnan Gael, of the town 
of Placentia, whose daughter marned D. Piso, 


CUiTPsO 

tbe Giber of I<- Piso Caesoninus con*n] b.c 5?. 
To hi» ajicecli apinst tbe latter Cicero ep- 
fcrauU him with tbe origin of bis mother, calLag 
him Caeeontiiut Semtplacenttnu) Cakentm 
CalvlnUs, Domltltts L Ca., curele lediu, 
BC 2'’9, consul 3'i3 and dictator and censcrr 
2!0 In tia consulship he together with ha 
cotleagne Dolabella, defeated tbe Gasli tad 
Etmscans, and hence received the surnaic* 
ilaxxmut fPolyb u. 19) —2. Cb., tnbnnc «f 
theplBbs,59 when he supported Bibuloa agues' 
Caesar praetor ofi and consul 53 through tbe 
influence of Pompey In the civil war be joined 
Caesar In WhefoughtandeTCnnomAfna, 
and in 49 be fought under Caesar in Greece 
and coaunauded the centre of Caesar’s armys. 
tbe iMttle of Fharsalia (Caea B C 11.43 111.7“ 
79) In 47 he had tbe couunaod in Asia,aadi3 
40 he fought m tinea against tbe Pompma 
party After Caeisar’s death (41) he fou^t 
under Octavian and Antony against the t«- 
pnMicans In 49 be was consul a Second tune 
and ID S9 went as proconsul to Spain 
Calvissi L SeztlBS, contni 8 c I”! de- 
feated the ‘^allavu and other people in Trans- 

alpineOaul in 123fouodedtbecolonyof Aquae 
Sextiae < ftrj iLiv Ep 01, I ell. FaL l 13). 

Calvisiu T VetnrtM, twice consul, B.C 23t 
and 331 lu his second eonsulahip be and ks 

coUeagDeSp Postonuus Albinos were defeated 

by the Sabines at Caodinm. FordetaOisee 
ALBixrs No 8 

Calvulss Sabuiiu rSaBizCB ] 

Calnu IjcibIu (unyrrs} 

CUycadsoi lKaAwca**^i Gak-n) s ecu. 
siderable nver of Cihcia Xrscheia, nangable at 
fax op as Seleocia where it » 160 (eetwida. 
It nses is Ifanna (Streb p. C’Oi ThecwiMo 
lory at >ta mouth >s roestioned by Poljbss 
(xxiL 3$j and Livy (ixxriu. S“) 

Calydase (KaXWrai vncBi) a group of anall 
islands off the coast of Tre^ A of Xened» 
The name hagostae is alvo applied to the 

eroap aod CalydnsAtothe largest island, now 

Taiuefian aJalar or'hate island ' 

Calydeo (KoXvtdr KaVeSicnss .Eurfaysi 
an ancieat town of Aetolia on the Evenns m 
the land ol the Coretes said to hare been 
fonnded bv Aetolus or ks son Calydoa. The 
snrroanding country produced wine oQ. and 
com, Homer calls it ipomA) {IL u- 5^ xm. 
317, xjv 116 cf. Stiab. pp. 450, 460) In the 
moontam-s lo tbe neighbourhood t*k place 
the celebrated hunt of the Calydonian boar 
fIlct.xaoitn.} Tbe inhabitants were removed 
by Angnstns to Nicofoijs 

CalymBa (KdAv/iM SoJymno*) an lAa^ 
off the coast of Cana, between Leros and Cos, 
said to have been ongmally occupied by 
Canans and then coloni&M by Dorians under 
Heraclid leaders In the Persian war it was 
■abject to Artemisia (Hdt vu. 99 , Diod. v 54 , 
Or A A u. 61) 

Calynda (KdawSa KsAuy3<5t Doloxnan), 
a mtj of Cana £ of Caunus, and 60 stadia (6 
treog miles) from the sea. Tbe Calyndians 
formed a part of the fleet of Tecxes afterwards 
they were subject to the Catimans and both 
cities were added by tbe Bomans to tbe tcm» 
toryol Ehodes. (HdL vui. 67 , Polyb xm. 1» » 
Strab, p. 56Z ) 

Cilypso(fCaAirit^) daughter of Oeeanos and 
Tetbys, or of Nerens or according to Homer, 
of Atlu (Hes. Tb 359, Horn. Od x 50, 
ApoUod. 1 3 Atlss) waa a nymph mhabitmg 
the Island of Ogygia, on which Ulysses wsa 
*hipWT«ked. .“Caiypso loved and 




' °"''1 Jiaiir? ° I' ”'‘fi .s)ru- ?r '■“e/tv . I,"®, '^'eated 


ou’ii far>,;r f,. 

caused j,; -' “"'J flit jJ ''■’"'“i 

I prjjice, „n,5 pe. ‘^"'«'dis fo t'''"ai-al 

"■ouui]4° "awec! Ecbatf >'«£ died g^® 
Cainbvc«’ , li j a2i 

- "•'«> tl“ A? Caueafr''^’ “ ’■‘''ar of T, . 

• Pli'i* ^ f .ii u-liieij nf* 



laa camilLm^ CA^rpI 

Til. 170, Diod It 79, Ar Pol ii 10, jllir*8 tbe LJrthplace of Jh» jioet 

p 273, Athen pp P0,S-‘iS| (H u CSC, Hdl i l.li, 5tr«b. p 6*3) 

iJatigbler of king JItTABts of tbe' CuBlsi (Kiliutra), ft toilre'** in C»pp&docI», 
Vol«ciao town of Prirernaoi, wa* <ne of tbe { S3 Homan mifes E of Sebiste 
•7ift>footM ftervMitft of Dtftnft ticcQstoined to Cssjoease {Camtsac' 
the chase and to war She ass>»ted Tornos Cimpiula (Canjranns Tei-ra di intoro), » 
ftRainst Aeneas, and after Blaemg nontben of di«tr«ct of fl** name of which i) prohsWj 
the ^ojans was at Jenjrth killed bj Amni like that of Capaa) connected with camjiui 
{Verg Aem Til hOO n 531--h*'f a plain wa* boDJided on llie >»7V’ byLafinm. 

CimiUaj, Torltt* 1 M one < t the great \ and E by SamnJnm ‘>E br Locodis, and 
heroes of the Roman rejiobiic He wsa ceniwr S and by the Tyrrhenian sea. It waj 

X c 403 111 which rear Lii y erroneously jlacws neparated from Eatium by tbe nrer Lain anil 
Jiu first consutir tribunate He was consular froca Lttcamn at a later time by the fir« 
Inbnne for the firai time in 4<il and fur the Si1ans.Utongh m the time of AugnflM >tdd 
aecond time in JS In 3'< he was dutatnr nnt estcnd further S than the promontory of 
^hen he pamei a clonous siitorr oset (he Minetra In atiU earlier tunes the djrerf/am- 
Fahscara and Fidenates rook \ ei> and entered /anuf locloded osl} the coonm round Capua, 
ilome m tnamih seated in a ihanot drawn The cnnntrs along the coasS'frow the I/Uoi 
1> white horses In 3J1 lie was ennsalar In tn tbe Pnnnontorr of Mmena is a plain 
bone for the third time and reduced the Fah mclceied b\ the Apenuines which sweeps round 
scans The story of lh« sthoohn »ster who ,t in the form of a seiaicircle Campaiua i» a 
•Itemrted to betrar the tewn of F«tem to vflrimc country to which cirfiim“tiince'ik wu 
Camillae belongs to this campaign In®»l mniilr in Ubted for it* extraorJioary fertihty 
Camillus was accused of hai lot made an unfair It pewduc^ cont »me oil and erery imd of 
distribution of the booty of \ e,i a,,d went fr t in the greatest ttbondance and iit many 
ToIontanJy into eiile «1 %rile» Seyi r,ar i arts cropa coul I be Aallierrd 8 tunes jo the 
{’lOi the Ganls took Ri-tae ani laid aie.e co year T^,e fertiliteof the soil, the beaofy of 
Ardea According to the mvthual traihtinns the srenen snd the softness of the elimafe, 
(see Iwlow the Roman* ii the < i] it, < recallel j p,cnre<i i t f ainpania the epitliel Frfir, • 
Camillas harm, apjv ntevl ) i n iKtaU r in h » nam ahich it instil deserred (Strab. p- 3U; 
ftbaence Cftmilln* hartih i lKt«l in oniii R, J\b in SI Cic rfe Z>ey Agt \ 7) Uwu 

attacked the (>auS' an i defeaie i tbern c »i the famunte retreat is sonmrr of the Betiuui 

pletelr baling apjiear*d ipn the scene juM as nubiea whose rtlUs itoddeil a considerthla 
the Romans were weighing out ,< Id to ih* ir i art of its coest, especially ih fh* oeifhhOQf 
coufjnerors (Brj'im* Hu felbn citizens hood of Bsiab The prinripnl nser ww the 
Mlntelhim *s the Secored Boina.us to S»*) \ccTC*sts the minor nrera were the taw 
CamdlaswaadicUtor ftthird time anddefeetvd Saio Ct-xvaa kcgcTitte Sttisra, and 
the VoUeians Aequians and other nations. Saeate Tlie chief takes were Ltcsncs 
In 890 he wasconsaUr tnbone for the foorth. ACRcateu Amisca, and LirariA o'®*! of 
In 89* far the fifth, andinSil (or the attth time tbemmtersof estmet eolcanos— Tbe eefliw> 
In 8^8 he W14 appomteit dictator a fourth time inhsbitasts of tbe conctry were the 9ceo'(C( 
to resist the rMations 9f C Liemioe Stolo and Osci or Opia, wheoce the o*der urcc 
N eat year, 887, he was Actalor • filth time name for Oie connttrira* 'Oiriirf Tbefwrr* 
and thongh WJ yeirs of age he completely siib«^o?nlly corninered ly the Etruscans, who 
defeated tfa® Oanls (t/sy. i fft-vi 4, Plot became the msstere of almost all the coantry. 
Cfimill) He died of the pestdence, 865 with «TOnfederation of twelre cities, the thw* 
These lennds of Camilla:* are Ute inventions ( of which was Cftpnu or % olfamam la tbe 
for the grortfication of the house of the Faru , tune of th» Romans we find 8 distinct p*opl« 
from whose sTchires they were adopted dtmbl- b^idec tfaeGreeV popolation of CtAus 1 The 
, less hy Liry 7\'e have the truer accoanl m I Cumpani, properly so called, ft mued »»"i 

Folybias, that the Gaols on their o«ti term* 1 coneisling of Etruscnnswid iheonguisl tnhabi 

restored the town to the Foroans and retired tacts of the coonlty, dweJIuig along the co«t 
nnmolested w,th their gold and their plander f " . v, . „ «ii« 

haring heard of an attack by the Yeneti on 1 
their own country (Folrb ii Ep , son ' 

of No 1, first praetor Sry — 3. I,., also son of ; 

No 1 was dictator 5'0 an order to hold the i 
comitia, and consul 819, when he defeated tbe 1 1 
Oanls (Lit vii 2j)— 4 1, son of Vo 

consul 339, when he took Tibor and is cor 
janctioji with his «>lles;a«'Ma«niQsconi(leted I < 
the suhjogation of Latinm, (or which be wai 
honoured with ft tnnmpb ftnd an e^oestnsr 
•!! the Forum In 02,» he w 


second tune fLir tiiz-Jfl) — 5 H , piwonsidof 
Africa in the reign of Tibena* defeaW (he 
Numn’jan Taefannas A n 1" iT*c ^Inn n 
£2i — €, hi , snmsroed Sewsosuvt*, cmistd 
aa> 32, nnder Tibenas At the be^atiiiitr «l 
the reign of Clandins he was legate of DJ 
matift, wberu be revolteil, hot 
42, sent into enle, and died ; 


from Sinoessa to Faestom Tliey r 

1 rnlifigrace their historriB given OM<rCA?r.>< 

I their chief city 3 brwcist, an Ansooijn 
r people, in the NW of the country m ^ 
1 bor<l«rso{6sinaium 8 PtCEvmi in tbe bt. 

! o( the country , - 

CampS (Ka«ini\ a monster which f:u*wc<» 
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n tbe isiajid before the fcondstion of ithodea, is niodern times, Hocks of sheep were pastured 
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Cant!uEi(C»nUi* Sent), a district of Britain, |eCTt4.n dA‘<' works are quoted repesJedJy 

neailj the aame as the modem feRt.bnt in by Pri'.iiAn, and of whom we hare two short 
cInJed LoTomraf ) treatise^eiLiDt printed by Potscfcins, t?r2)n- 

Cannlelm, C , tribune of the plebs, b C 415 maf Daf in. pp !Ki3?-2C18, HanoT 160i 
proposed the law, establishing eoRulnum, or Capetos Silvios [Siltius.] 
the right of inteTmam^e, between the patn Cspharens (Ka^p«w Capo iT Oro), a rocky 
oians and plebs. He also proyiosed that the and dangeroos promontory on tbe SE. c) 
people shoald hare the right of choosii^ the Ecbo»>a, where the Greek fleet was wrecked ca 
consuls from either the patricians or the^eba, its iptUm train Troy (Hdt rm. 7, Strab p 
bnt this proposid was not earned, and it was 3<>9, Ear TroaJ 90, "S erg Ae/i. m. 260 , Or 
Tesolred ms ead, that military tnbnnes, with Ifef 472, 4*1\ 

eonsnlar power should be elected from either Caphyse yCoijtcu), a town m Arcad.a, Vif 
order m place of the conanls. (Drrf Jnf a-f of Oithomenns fStrsb p. 608, Paos-mi.®) 
Xez Canuleial CapItOjC AteiuJ L Tribune of tbe ptebi 

Caadilnm (Cannsmns Canoiah a town m bc opposed tbe tmuuTirs Pompeius and 
Apulia, on tbe Aufidus and on the ^gh road i Crassns as regards their lenes of troops and 
from Rome to Brondosinia. fonnded, according I disposition of pronnees (Plut. Croa* 13, Dio 
to tradition, by Diomede (Strab. p 284), whence Cast inix. SS, Cic nd d/f ir tS).—S. Soncf 
the anxrounding country was call^ Campus No 3 an eminent Roman jurist, was appointed 
Dtomedis It was at all events aGreek colony, I Curator aqaarum pulltzarum tn tJu 13, and 
and both Greek and 0>can were spoken there held this ofice till his death, 22. He gamed 
in the time of Horace (Canusmi more bi/iia- ■ the favour of both Angnstns and Tibenos by 
^ts,Hor Sal i.lO,SQ.) Cannsiom was a town [flatlerv and obseqmonsness. (Snet. Gramm. 
of considerable importance bstinZeredgreatly ^ 22 Dio Cass. Im. 17 , Tae. Anfuiu. TS ) Ee 
l^e most of tbe other towns m the S of Italy wrote nnmerona legal works, which are cited a 
dnnngthe aeeondPnnicwai Heretheiemaina the Digest and elsewhere Capito and hii con- 
of the Romm army took refuge after their de- temwiraiy lAbeo were reckoned the highest 
feat at Cannae, B.C 216. It was celebrated for legal anthonfies of their day, and were tto 
Its mnles and its woollen mannlactnres, but i* foooders of two legal schools, to which naet cf 
had a deficient supply of water (Hor Sat i the great junats belonged. The schools took 

5,91) There are atul rums of the asaent town their respecUre names troa distinguished d.s- 

near Canoia ciples of tbo«e junsts. The fotloweraof Ctp.lo 

Caautiu, or Casnutliu 1 F, a dutin were called from MasTXirsgascrrSi^a^iaiaai, 
guishedorator.freqoeatlymentwnedmCiceres and afterwards from CmiUB longau^ 
arabon for Cloentiua*^ Tl, tribune of (he eiani Tbe followers of Lebee took rros rn- 
plebs,sc.44,anoUatoppon«nto(Antooy,and. cainsthename Froeulztant Hiuzo.} 
after tbe establishment of the taomnrate, of Ctplto, C PoatHu a fnesd of hi. Aat^ 
Ctetanan sJm He vat taken prisoner at the eceomcanied hfaeegnss to Bmndusuai, B.C. S7, 
capture of Perat.a, and was put to death 40 wbenthe latter was sent toefreciartomdhsbB 
Cap&aeat (Kevarr^), son of Hipponous and between Octavianns and Antony (Hor Sal l 
A stynome or lAodice, and father of Sthenelos, 5 32) Cspitoremauiedw)thAntony,indweu 
WM one of the seven heroes who marched Erom with him to the EasL 

Argos against Thebes. He was struck by Zeus CapitShau J’filiu one of the Script^ 
with hghtnmg, as he was sealing tbe stalls of Hufonae Auqvtlaz, lived m the reign of Dk> 
Thebes, bocanse he had dared to defy the god. cletian (aJ> !t'«4-MS} The Idves of AntonJius 
"While hu body was bunung, his wile Erdne Pics, 51. Anrehna Terns, Pertmai, Cloiss 
leaped mto the Carnes and destroyed herseU. Albums, the two v«Timi»T,«, three Gordisni, 
Capelfa, the star [Cipb.!.] Hazunos and Ralbmns, are attributed to tost 

. Capelin, an elegiac poet of whom Bothmg re- CapItoLaus Hanllua piavuca] 

^ mama , contemporary of Ond (Eonf irIC,S6i Cbpitolinus Hons [Rosu.] 

Capelin, Knrtmnus Uineui Felix, • native CkpitoUnus PetUlIuj, was, accord., ng to the 
of Carthage, probably flonruhed towards the Sebobaston HoracefSaf t.4 9i),entmsted«iih 
close of the fifth century of our em He w (be the Care of the temple of Jupiter on the Cspst^ 
author of a work m nme books, composed in a (wbeuce be was Capitohnns\and was so 
medley of pTo«e and Tanocs kinds of Terse.aftcr ensed of baring stolen tbe crown of Jupiter, brt 
the fsshion of the Satyra Afetuppea of Tarro was acquitted by tbe judges m consequence o' 
2t er a cnvyvAipwAd.]^ noCf anidk ftiw being's Aiemfo/^ugustos JSiS'rsscns®* 

esteemed in the middle ages. The first two Capttolmns appears, however, to have been a 
books, which are an mtrodnction to tbe rest. le^ilnr family name of the gena Tbe story 
consist of an allegory, entitled the Nuptials of therefore, is doubtful, and it remains uneert»m 
Philology and hlercwy, while Ui the remmuiing for what peculation he waa tried, 
seven are erpounded the prmciples of tbe seven CipItouauJ, Qnintln*. [Quisncs.] 

libersl nris, Graznaaar, Dial^tic^ Rbetonc, Capltolfuni. [Boxx.] 

Geometry A^thmefac, AstionomT and 51a,ac, Cappadocln (KarvaSosici KorroSef Capp^ 
including Poelrv — Edifions ByHogoGrobos, dox), a district of Ana Slmor.towhich diS®®* 

Dugd.Bat 1399, by Eopp, Fnncf. 3636 , Eys- boundaries were assigned ai difierent ti m^ 

.}eniiardt, Inps. 1886 Gnder the Per^an empire it mcluded tbewbds 

Cnpen*{CUpenas,-atis Gin/iM-oliz,aQ unm oooatry inhabited by a people of muted on^ 
babited bill), an ancient Etniscan town founded tbe old Cimmerian stock be^combmed with* 
by and dep^dent ©n Veil, submitted to ttte large immigration of Assyrian colonists, when** 
Kotnans B.a S95, the year after the conquest of (be inhabitanU were called (from their eoo- 
Yeii, and subsequently became a Roman situu plezios) White Syrians (Arvairvpoi), as w tB si 
cipinm (Iiiv V &-S4) In its temtoiy wsa the Canpadoces, which appears to have been a wc*“ 
celebrated grove and temple of Feroma oa the of Persian ongin. Theircoantryseeiastoha^ 

small nver Capenaa (Fzaowii.] embraced the whole "VH part of Ana Uinor^ 

CapenaPort*. (Roxi.] <d tbe Halys and "V of the Taurus. Under tw 

(sper. Flavins, a Boman grammarian cl im- later Persian kings the country was dmoen 
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5nto t’n'o Balrapies, ^vhich were named .respec- 
tively from their proximity to the Enxino and 
lo the Taurus, the X. part being called Cappa- 
docia ad Pontum and then simply PoNTUs, the 
S. part Cappadocia ad Taurum, and then simply 
Cappadocia : the forrner was also called Cappa- 
docia Minor and the latter Capipadocia Major. 
In the time of Strabo -^isus (i’amrun) was, as 
now, the seaport for Cappadocia ; but in- earlier 
times Sinope was the port for this distne’t and 
for merchandise from Central Asia. ' The change 
seems to have come about the second c'enhnry 
r).c. Under the Persian Empire, the',whole 
country was governed by a line of-hereditarj- 
satraps, who tmeed their descent from'Anaphas, 
an Achaemenid, one of the seven chieftains that 
slew the pseudo-Smerdis, and who soon raised 
themselves to the position of tributary kings. 
After a temporary suspension of their power 
■during the wars between the successors of Alex- 
ander, when Ariarathes I. was defeated and 
slain by Perdiccas (n. c. 822), the kings of S. 
Capimdocia (respecting the other p.art see 
PoNTUs) recovered their independence under 
Ariarathes H., whose history and that of his 
■successors will be found under AnLvn.vTHE5 and 
Abiobabzanes. In a. d. 17, Archelaiis, the last 
king, died at Home, and Tiberius made Cappa- 
docia a Eoman province, governed by a procu- 
rator till the reigs oi VeBpasian (DJo Cnss. IrJJ. 
17; Tac. A?tn. xii. 15; C. J. Z. ii. p. 1970.) 
Soon afterwards the districts of Catoonia and 
Melitene, which had before belonged to Cilicia, 
were added to Cappadocia, and the province then 
comprised the ten praefeoturac (o-TpaTTjyfoi) of 
Mehtene, Cataonia, Cilicia, Tyanitis, Garsau- 
ritis, Laviniasene, Sargarausene, Sarauravene, 
Chamonene, and Morimene (Strab. p. SS-l). Tlie 
liV.frontierof the Eoman province was formed by 
Lake Tatta and a line passing S. to the Taurus, 
so as just to include Cybistra; the Taurus 
formed the southern and the Euplmates the 
eastern boundarj-: on the NW. it just included 
Parnassus and Zama: the northern frontier 
■seems to have varied, extending at one time 
nearly as far as Sebastopolis and Zela, but in 
Strabo’s time falling south of Sibora. Vespa- 
-sian in A. D. 70 placed the province of Cappadocia 
under a consular legatiis (Suet. Vesp. 8). 
About A. n. 78 it was united with the province 
Galatia; but Trajan reverted to the original 
division, and added Pontus Galaticus and Pole- 
moniacus to Cappadocia. In the fourth century 
the province was divided into Cappadocia 
Prima and Secunda, and Justinian again 
•divided Cappadocia Secunda into two parts, 
making Mooissus, which he named Justiniano- 
jrolis, the capital of Cappadocia Tertia. Cap- 
padocia was a rough and generally sterile 
mountain region ; bordered by the chains of the 
Pabyadbes on the N., the Scydisses on the E., 
and the Taubbs on the S., and intersected by 
that of the Anti-Tadbus, on the side of whose 
central mountain, Abgaeus, stood the capital 
Mazaca, aft. Caes.abea ad Aboaeum. Its chief 
■rivers were the Halys and the Melas. Its fine 
pastures supported good horses and mules. 

Cappadox (KamrefSof : Delidjeirmah), a tri- 
butary of the Halys, rising in M. Lithrus, in 
the chain of Parj'adres, and forming the hiW. 
boundary of Cappadocia, on the side of Galatia. 

Capra, or Capella (AfJ), the brightest star in 
■the constellation of the Auriga, or Charioteer, 
is sometimes called Olenia Capella,^ because it 
rested on the shoulder {M arts a\4yris) of the 
■Auriga. This star was said to have been origi- 
.nally the nymph or goat who nursed the infant 
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Zeus in Crete. [Ajubthea.] Its heliacal ris- 
in^took place Boon before the v/inter solstice, 
and thus it was termed signiim pUiviale. 

Capraria. 1. {Capraja), a small island off 
Uie coast of Etruria between Populonia and the 
N. extremity of Corsica, inlmbited only by v.'ild 
goats, whence its ntime: called by the Greolis 
AtyiXoy. — 2. [Cahyera), a small island off tlic 
S. of the Balearis Major {Majorca), dangerous 
to ships.— 3. See Aegates. — 4. See Fonxu- 

NAT.\i: IxsUL-VE. 

Caprasla, a toTi*!! of Bruttium, 28 miles from 
Consentia : probably the modem Tarsia. 

Capreao (Capri)^ a small island, 0 miles in 
circumference, off Campania, at the S. entrance 
of the gulf of Puteoli, and 2h miles from tho 
promontory of Miuer\'a, from which tho island 
luid been separated by an earthquake. It is 
composed of calcareous rocks, which rise to two 
summits, the highest of whicli is between IGOO 
and 1700 feet above the sea. The scenery is 
beautiful, and the climate soft and genial. Ac- 
cording to tradition, it was originally inhabited 
by Ibe Teleboae,^but afterwords belonged to tho 
iidiabitants of Neapolis, from whom Augustus 
cither purehased it or obtained it in exchange 
for the island Pitliccusa. Here Tiberiu.s lived 
the last ten years of Int? reign, indulging in secret 
debauchery, and accessible only to his creatures. 
He erected isany i^a^ideent buUdings on the 
island, the chief of which was the Villa Jovis, 
and the ruins of wldch are still to bo seen. (Tac. 
A7ifi. iv. C7 ; Suet. Aufj. 92, Tib, 40-^35.) 

Capria (KaTrpio), a large salt lake in Pnm- 
phylia, between Perge and Aspendns. 

Capricornns the Goat, a sign of 

the Zodiac, between the Archer and the IVatcr- 
man, fought with Jupiter against the Titans. 

Capras (Kdirpos). 1. {Little Zah), a river of 
Assyria, rising in Mt. Zagros, and flowing SW. 
into the Tigris, opposite to Caenae (Strab. p. 
733).— 2. A little river of Phrj’gia, rising at 
the foot of rd. Cadmus, and flowing N. into the 
Lycus. 

Capsa (Capsetanus: Ghafaah), a strong city 
in the SW. of Byzacena in N. Africa, in a 
fertile oasis, Burrounded by a sandy desert 
abounding in serpents. Its foundation was 
ascribed by tradition to the Libyan Hercules. 
In the war with Jugurtha it was" destroyed by 
Horius ; but it was aftenvards rebuilt and made 
acoloiy' (Strab. p, 831; Sail. Jug. 89). 

Capua (Capuanus, Capuensis, but more com- 
monly Campanus; Capua), originally called 
Vultumum, the chief city of Campania after 
the fall of Cumae, is said to have derived its 
name from Capys. Capua was either founded 
or colonised by the Etruscans, according to 
some 50 years before the foundation of Eome, 
and it became at an early period the most 
prosperous, wealthy, and luxurious city in the 
S. of Italy (Liv. iv. § 7 ; Strab. p. 242 ; Veil. Pat. 
i. 7). In B.c. 420 it was conquered by the war- 
like Samnites ; and the population, which had 
always been of a mixed nature, now consisted 
of AusonianSjOscans, Etruscans, and Samnites. 
At a later time Capua, again attacked by the 
Samnites, placed itself under tlie protection of 
Rome, 348. It revolted to Hannibal after the 
battle of Cannae, 216, but was taken by the 
Romans in 211, was fearfully punished, and 
never recovered its former prosperity. It was 
now governed by a praefectus, who was sent 
annually to the city from Rome. It received 
a Roman colony by the lex agraria of Julius 
Caesar, 59, and under Nero a colony of veterans 
was settled there (Suet. Jul. 20 ; Tac. Ann. xiii. 

o 2 
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31) II was fiobseqaeaSlj- d^slroy^d by the 
baibaruQs who uiT^ded Italy, xaoiem 
town o! Capua la hiult about 8 miles tnmi the 
ancient one, the eitcol which is indicated by 
the rums o! an amphitheatre 
Caput Vada From. [Bbacbooks ] 

Capya (Kawi/i) 1 Son of Assaracm and 
Hieromnemone, and lather of Anchisee.— 2. A 
companion of Aeneas, from whom Capna was 
said to have been named (Vetj <fcn a 115) 
C4pys Silvius [Siltics ) 

Capytlom or Capltlum (Cajnin), called by 
Cicero (IVrT in. 43) Cajiifina Cicifos, a town 
in Sicily near Mt Aetna (Ptol in 4, 12) 

Car eon of Pboroneus, and king of 

ifegara, from whom the acropolis of tfc»s town 
waa called Cana. 

Ciihealla, emperor of Rome, aji 211-217. 
was son of Septinuos Sereras and fajs 2Dd wife 
Julia Domna, and waa bom at Lyons, aj> 188 
(Herodian, it 1 , Dio Casa Ixxni 2) Be was 
onginally called Ross'orus after ins maternal 
grandfather, but afterwards If Aurelius dnfo- 
nuiua, which became hia legal name, and ap- 
pears on medals and inacnptious CaracoUa 
was a tuchname denied from a long tmucwom 
by the Cauls, which he adopted as hia favoonte 
dress after he became emperor (Dio Casa 
lixnu. 3) In 19S Caracalla, when 10 years 
old, was declared Augustus and u the same 
year accompanied his father. Serenu, m the 
expedition against the Parthians Be returned 
with Serens to Rome id 202. aud mamed 
FUutiUa, daughter of Flautianua, the pneto* 
nan preetect. In $03 he went with Serenis to 
Britain ■ and ou the death of the latter at 
Fork, 211, Caracalla and his brother Oeta 
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succeeded to the throne, according to their 
father’s arrangements. Caracalla obtained 
the sole goremment by the murder of ius 
brother, 212 (Dio Cass. usni. 2 , Herodiao, it 
8, Fito Carac 6) The ftasassination of Gets 
was followed by ^e execution of many of the 
most distinguished men of the state, whom 
Caracalla suspected of faTaanng bis biotber's 
cause tlie celebrated junst FspnusQ was one 
of hts Tictima Uis cruelties and extraTagan 
cies knew no bounds , and after exhansting 
Italy by his ertcrlions, he rrsolr^ to ruit the 
different pronnces of the empire, which became 
the scenes of fresh atrocities. In Sllhemsited 
Gaul, Germany, Dacia, and Thnsce, an^ in 
consequence of a campaign against the Ale- 
manni, he assumed the sumaiue AfciRoiiRtcus 
In 215 he went to Syria and Egypt, his Boyoam 
at Alelandna waa marked by a general elaugbtor 
of the inhabitants, in order to aeenge certain 
sarcastic pleasantries m which they had in 
dulgedagamsthmiseU and his mother In 216 
he CTOs^d the Euphrates, laid waste Meso- 
potamia, and returned to Edeesa. where he 
wintered. L'ert year he again took field, 
intending to crosa the Tigris, but was tmtcdered 
near Edeesa by Macnnoa. the piaetonan ptae- 
fecL Caracafia gare to all free inhabitants of 
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' the empire the came and pnrjJege* of Bomaa 
citizens (Ftfa Sever , FitaCarac , DioCsss. 
IxxTu , Herodian it) 

Carahaor Carales (CarahUnas' Cagharij, 
the chief town of Bardinia, with an eieelleut 
harbour, situated on the fiinui Caribtanu 
and OB s promontory of the same name {Capo 
S Elui) Itwas/oundedbytheCarthagisians, 
under the Romans it was the residence of the 
pnetor, and at a Uterpenod enjoyed the Bomaa 
franchise (Fans x 17,9, Lir xxx.39,Cae3. 
B <7 1 SO, Stmb ^221> 

Cirambu (fCa^>i0ir dvpa Kerempe), a pro- 
ntontory, with a City of the same name, on the 
coast of Paphlagonia, almost exactly opposite 
(be Enn Sletopon ox S promontory of the Cher 
tonesns Tanrica (Cxirnea) (Strah p 515) 
CaTfisut(f6^a>’es) 1. Of Argos, a descendant 
of Heracles, and a brother of Piudon, is said to 
hare settled at Edessa m Macedonia with an 
Aigirc colony about B c ISO, «nd to hare 
become the founder of the dynasty of 3face 
doniankings.— 2. Son of Philip and half brother 
of Alexander the Great.— 3. A general of Alex 
ander the Great. 

Cantaeni, or Cuaetkeiu, kmg of the Silnres 
in Britain, defended his conntiy against the 
Romans, m the mgn of Clandiua. Ha was at 
length defeated by the Roman*, and fled to Car 
timandua, queen of the Bngantes ; but she be- 
trayed him to the Roraana, who earned hm to 
Rime, A p 51 \7hen brought before Claudius, 
be addressed the emperor m to noble a manner 
that he pardoned hua and hit fnends. (Tae. 
Ann. mi. 83, Eitt lu. 45) 

CansslU, born among the Menepu lU Ganl, 
was entrusted by Mazimaa with the comaasd 



of the fleet which waa to protect the coasts of 
Gaul agamst the rarages of the Fbanke. P" 
Maiuniait, hantig become dissatisfied with the 
conduct of Carausins in this command, and 
I suspecting that he aimed at independent roJ^ 
I guTe orders for hia execution. Carausme forto 
with crossed orer to Britain, where he sssomed 
the title of Augustus, aj) 287 After aereriJ 
' ineCectual attempts to attbdne him, DiocUhan 
: and Mazmuan aclmowledged him as their col 
leagne in the empire, and he continued to«>gu 
tn Bntain till 293, when he was murdered by 
hi* chief officer, Allectns, (Eatrop. ix. 20-23, 
AnreL Caee 89 ) 

Cube, Faplrioi 1. C , a distmguished 
oiator, and a man of great talents, but of no 
pemCJ^e He oommenoed pnbhc h/e as one of 
the 8 commissioners or tnumrips for earr^g 
into effect the agrarian law of Tib. Onicch^ 

' Hia fcnbnneship of the ySebs, * C- 151/ wa» oha- 
ractensed by the most Tehemeat opposition to 
the aristocracy , and be was thought eren to 
hare murdered Scipio Afneanus, the champion 
of the anstomtical party, 129 Bat after to 
death of C Gracchns (121), he suddenly de 
serted the piqmlar party, and in his consulship 
(120) actually undertook the ^fence of Opimius, 
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jijid Ada] Alter the Macedonian^ cMWjucBi, I 
the S i-ortion of the country became snbject to 
Rhodes [Rhodus], and the N part to the kings of 
Perqam t s Under the Romans, Cana formed a 
part of the province of Asia [See these articles 3 

Cannae rRovi] 

Carinns, M Aurelias, the elderof the Ssons 
of Cams, was associated mth his father m the 
goveruiuent, A n 283, and remained in the Vf , 
s-hile his father and brother Nnmenanus pro- 
ceeded to the E to carry on war against the 
Persianr- On the death of lua father, in the 
conrsc of the same year, Carinas and Name 
Tianns succeeded to the empire In 281 Nome 
rninns was slain, and Cannna marched into 



Moesia to oppose Diocletian, who had been 
proclaimed emperor A decisne battle was 
lougiit neat Margum in winch Cannas gained 
the victory, but m the moment of tnnmph he 
was slam uy some of his own officers 269 Can 
nus was one of the most pruQig ite and cruel of 
the Roman emperors (Vopisc Cann , Eotrop 
U 16-20, Aarel Caea 99 Oros vii 25) 
C&rmlaa (Kc^pMOva Kerman) the capital 
of Carmania Propna, S’ long E of Persepolis 
Cannknls (Kapiiarta Ktrman), a province 
of the ancient Persian empire, bonnded on the 
"W ^ Pcrsis, on the N by Partluiv, on the E 
^ uedrosu, and on the 8 by the Indian 
Ocean It was divided into 2 parti C Propna 
and C Deserts, the former of which was well 
watered by several smalUtresnis,andaboQnded 
in com, wine, and cattle T1i« country also 

e lded gold, silver, copper, salt, and cinnabar 
e jvnple were akm to tlie Persians (Strab 
p 726, Aman, Anab vi 28, Ind 37) 
Carmanor (Ksp^dewp), a Cretan, panfied 
Apollo and Artemis, after slaying the Python 
Carmelos, and>nm (Kifp^oiAo; Jetel-EJjiaa), 
e of mountains “ - • • - 


off, on the N border of Samaria, from the 
central chain (which extends h and N bet' 

the Jordan an d th e Mediterranean) and 

nmg N and Nw through the SW port of 
Galilee, till it terminates in the promontory of 
the same name (Cope CartneT), the height of 
which >,13 1200 feet above the Mediterranean 
(Strab p 75S) Here was an oraclecons^tedby 
Vespasian (Suet Veep B , cl Tac Sut u 78) 
Carmenta, Carmentis, according to the pre 
valeut tradition, was an Arcadian nymph 
mother of Evander, Hermes being the father 
She accompanied her son m his migration to 
Italy CO years before the Trojan war She 
famed for her prophetic piower, and an altar — 
erected to her at the Fc^a Carmentslis 
(Verg Aen. vui 833, Ov Fail i «!, Lit i 
7. Dionys- i 33. Plut Q J? 56) At her 
festival on January 11th two sister 'Carmen 
tea,' known as Pommaor Press andPostverta, 
Were worshipped with her, as deities of child 
birth their names seem to imply her altnbntes 
as an oracnlac goddess who could declare alike 
the past events and the future One pecoliarf^ 
tore of her ntual was the prohibition egainst 


CARNUNTUM 
bringu^leatlier into her sanctuary (Ov Foal. 
>621) She IS said to have had a 2nd temple 
and gnd festival on January 15th in accordance 
With the vow of Roman matrons when they 
secured their nght of going m carnages There 
IS mention also of a damen Carmentalis 
(Mactoh Sal i 16, C, Plut i?om 21, Ov. 
Faat 617, Cie Hntf 69; Cell in 6. 4) 
Carmenta, whose name is no doubt connected 
with carmen, seems originally to have been an 
Itahan deity of streams, of oracles and of help 
in child birtli, with whom tradition connected 
other legends making her the mother of the 
Arcadian Evander, or m other accounts giving 
as her ongmal names ’NiKoarpdni and Befut, 
(Pint Q B 66) 

Canno {Carmona), a fortified town in 
HispaniaBaetica.NE ofHispali3(Strab p III) 

Cania, a Roman divinity, who was regarded 
as the protector of the physical well being of 
man at her festival on June 1st, offerings of. 
the most nutritious food especially of beans, 
were made and part was eaten by tlie worship- 
pers hence the name 'Ealendae fabanae* for 
the Iir of June Her temple on the Caehan 
hill was founded by M Junius Brutus m the 
first year of the republic (Mscrob ^uf i. 12, 
81 C I D I p 8J1 Tertnll ad Nat u P) 
Ovid confounds this goddess with Caspea 

Cameades (Kspi'(dSijr), a celebrated philoso- 
pher bom at Cyrene about u c 218, was the 
founder of the Tlnrd or New Academy at 
Athens In 155 he was sent to Roms, with 
Diogenes and Cntolaus, by tlis Athenians to 
deprecate the fine of 600 talents which bu 
been imposed on the Athenians for the d^ 
slmction of Oropos At Rome he attracted 
great notice, and it was here that lie first 
delivered his famous orations on Justice The 
let oration was in commendation of the 
Tirtoe, and the next day the 2nd answered all 
the arguments of the 1st, and showed that 
jnslice was sot a virtue, but a matter of com- 
rMl for the maintenance of cinl society 
nereupon Cato moved the senate to send the 
^losopber home to his school, and save the 

Roman youth from his demoralising doctrines 

Camesdes died in 129, at the age of 85 He 
was a strennona opponent of the Stoics and 
brought Academic scepticism to its extreme 
point, mainteining that neither our senses nor 
our understanding supply ns with a sore 
criterion of truth (Cic lie Or ii 87, 153, Tuae 
8,5, Cell VI 11, Diog Lacrt iv 62) 


Carueai (KapvErat), a sumame of Apollo, 
under which he was worshipped by the Donans, 
IS denved by some from Camus, a eon of Zeus 
and Leto, and by others from Camus, an 
Acamanian soothsayer The latter was mnr* 
dered by Hiepotes, and it was to propitiate 
Apollo that the Dorians introduced hia worship 
under the surname of Caraeus. The festival 
of the Carn^Q m hononr of Apollo, was one of 
the great national festivals of the Siiartans. 
(D«c6 of Ant a v) [Apollo] 

Carai, a Celtic people, dwelling N of the Ve- 
neti in the Alpes Carnicae [Alpze ] 

Caniantam (KapvoOs, otvrot mins be- 
tween Deutsth Altenburg and Petronelt), an 
ancient Celtic town in Upper Pannoma on the 
Danube, E of Vmdobona (Vienna), andsub- 
eequentiy a Roman mnnicipiam or a colony 
It was one of the chief fortresses of the Romans 
on the Dannbe, and was the residence of the 
emperor SI Anrelins dunng his wars with the 
Slarcomanm and Qnadi (Eutrop viiL 13) It 


s the station of the Roman fleet 


1 the 
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Danubo and the regular quartor-i ol the 14tU 
legion. It was destroyed by the Germans in 
the 4th century (Animian. xs.t. 5), but uas re- 
built and was finally destroyed by the Hun- 
garians in the middle ages. 

Camus. [C.uiNEns.] 

Camutes or -i, a powerful people in Gallia 
Lugdunensis between theLigerand Sequana; 
their capital was Genmeusi. 

Carpasia {Kapiracrla : Karpa.is), a town in the 
SE. of Cyprus (Strab. p. C82 ; Diod. sx. 431. 

Carpates, also called Alpes Bastamlcae 
{Carpathian Mountains), the inount-ains 
running through Dacia, a continuation of 
the Hercynia Silva. Strictly this name seems 
to have belonged to tlint part of the range, 
next to the Hercynia S., in which the Vistula 
has its source, and the port actually in Dacia 
should be termed only Alpes Bastamicae (Ptol. 
iii. 5, (VSO). 

Carpathus (KdemaBos: Karpathos, or Scar- 
panto), on island between Crete and Rhodes, in 
the sea named after it : a Dorian country 
under the rule of Rhodes (Strab. p 483; Diod. 
V. 24) ; chief towns, Posidium and Xisyrus. 

Carpetani, a powerful people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, m'th a fertile territory on the 
rivers Anas and Tagus, in the modem Caslille 
and Estremadura : tlieir capital was Toletcm. 

Carpi or Carpiani, a German people between j 
the Carpathian mountains and the Danube. 

Carrae or Carrhae {Kdppcu: Horan or 
Charran, SS.: Marran), a city of Osroene in 
Mesopotamia, not far from Edessa, where Cras- 
Bus was defeated by the Parthians, n.c. 53 (Strab. 
p. 747 ; Dio Cass, xxxvii. 5, xl. 23). 

Carrinas or Carinas. 1. C., one of the com- 
manders of the Marian party, fought n.c. 83 
against Pompey, and in 82 against Sulla and 
his generals. Alter the battle at the Colline 
gate at Rome, in which the Marian army was 
defeated, Carrinas took to flight, but was 
seized, and put to death (Eutrop. v. 8 ; Appion, 
B. C. V. 92). — 2. C., son of No. 1, sent by Caesar, 
in 45, into Spain against Sext. Pompeius. In 
43 he was consul, and afterwards served os a 
general of Octavian against Sext. Pompeius 
in Sicily, in 36, and as proconsul in Gaul in 31 
(Appian, B. C. v. 90-112; Dio Cass. li. 22). — 
3. Secundus, a rhetorician, expelled by Cali- 
gula from Rome, because he had declaimed 
against tyrants in his school (Tac. Ann. xiii. 10, 
XV. 46). ^ 

Carseoli (Carseolanus : ruins at Civitd, near 
Carsoli), a town of the Aequi in Datium, colo- 
nised by the Romans at an early period (Liv. 

X. S, 13 ; Strab. p. 238 ; Ov. Fast. iv. 083). 

Carsmae (Carsulanus : Monte Gasfrilli), a 
town in Umbria, was originally of considerable 
importance, but afterwards declined (Strab. 
p. 227 ; Tac. iLizt. iii. 601. 

Carteia (also called Carthaea, Carpia, Carpes- 
sus : remains near Algeciras), more anciently 
Tartessus, a celebrated town and harbour in 
the S. of Spain, at the head of the gulf of which 
M. Calpe forms one side, founded by the 
Phoenicians, and colonised n.c. 171 by 4000 
Roman soldiers, whose mothers were Spanish 
women (Div. xliii. 3 ; cf. C. I. B. ii. p* 1.52). Some 
have thought that Calpe is the same as Carteia: 
it is more probable that there was a town of 
Calpe on the site of Gibraltar and that Carteia 
was distinct from it. (Strab. pp. 141, 145, 151 ; 
Mela, ii. 6, 8 ; Plin. iii. 17 ; Appian, Tber. 3). 

Cartenna or Cartiusa (Tenner), a colony on 
the coast of Mauretania Caesariensis, founded 
by Augustus (Plin. v. 20 ; Ptol. iv. 2, 4). 


CARTHAGO igg 

CMthaea (KopOofo: Foies, 'Rn.), a tovm ou 
tho S. siue of the island of Ceos. 

Carthago, Magna Carthago (KapxgU-v. 
RapxvoSi’ios, Carthaginiensis, Poenus : Ru. 
near El’M^arsa, NE. of Turns), one of the most 
celebrated cities of the ancient world, stood in 
tho recess of a large bay (Sinus Carthaginiensis) 
enclosed by the headlands Apollims and 
Mercurii (G. Farina and G. Bon), in the middle 
and N.-most part of tho N. coast of Africa, in 
lat. about 86“ 53' N., and long, about 10“ 20' E. 
Tho Tyrian colony of Carthage was founded, 

I according to tradition, about 100 years before 
^ the building of Rome — that is, about n.c. 833 
— but of its date it would not be safe to assert 
more than it was n later Phoenician settlement 
than Utica, of which it may have been first a 
dependency. The mythical account of its 
foundation is given under Dido. The part of 
tho city first built was called, in the Phoenician 
language, Betznra orBosra, i.e. a castle, which 
was corrupted by the Greeks into Byrsa 
{Bvpaa), i.e. a hide, and hence probably arose 
the story of the way in which the natives were 
cheated out of the ground. As the city grew, 
the Byrsa formed tho citadel. The coast of 
this part of Afnca has been much altered by 
the deposits of the river Bagradas and the 
sand which is driven seawards by the NW. 
winds. Hence it must be understood that tho 
identification of ancient sites at Cartbage 
cannot be regarded as ascertained. In ancient 
times Carthage stood upon a peninsula sur- 
rounded by the sea on all sides except the W. ; 
but now the whole space between the N. side of 
this peninsula and the S. side of tho Apollinis 
Pr. (C. Farhia) is filled up and converted into 



the Bagradas itself being turned considerably 
N. of its origmal channel, so that, instead of 
flowing about half-way between Utica and Car- 
thage, it now runs close to the ruins of Utica, 
and falls into the sea just under C. Farina. 
The NE. and SE. sides of the peninsula are 
still open to the sea, which has indeed rather 
encroached here, for ruins are found under 
water. The S. side of the peninsula was formed 
by an enclosed bay, the Lake or Bay of Tunis, 
connected with the sea only by a narrow open- 
ing (now called the Goletta, or, in Arabic, 
Haket-ct-Wad, i.e. Throat of the Biver), vzhich 
was once much deeper than it in now. The 
circuit of the old peninsula may be estimated 
at about 23 miles, and this space was occupied 
by the city itself, its gardens, suburbs, and 
cemeteries : tlie width of the isthmus is 8 miles. 
The N. and E. points of the peninsula are two 
headlands. Cape Ghammart and Cape Car- 
thage-. the space between them seems tp have 
been occupied by suburbs and cemeteries : to 
the south of a line between the promontories 
came tbe city proper as well as part of the 
suburb Megara, and in the south portion of 
the city proper was the citadel, Byrsa itself. 
South again of the citadel were the two defen- 
sible harbours, of which we have an accurate 
description (taken no doubt from an older 
writer, possibly from Polybius) in Appian (Fun. 
96). The outer harbour had an entrance from 
the sea 70 feet wide, closed by chains : this was 
used for merchantmen. The inner harbour, 
which communicated only with the outer, was 
for ships of war, and all round it, as well as 
round the island in tlie middle of it, were docks 
for 220 ships, with two Ionic columns in front of 
each dock, having the effect of colonnades : on 
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Uie island were qaarlera for the admiral There ' 
eeemt no adequate gronnd for doubting that 
the name Cothon (ir^dtsr) waagiren to theuiner 
harbour Strabo (p 8S2) refers It especiallj to 
the iflaad in the inner harbour, nut m its 
ongin it waa probably meant to eigni{vtbe cup- 


Oetoata, or council of Ancienta, iomiedof S3 
members chosen (as it seems, annually) by the 
citizens at their head were two chief tsaps- 
trates, also elected annually, who were called 
‘Icings' by Greek and Roman writers, but had 
little real power and acted chiefly at saprene 

*• ' W ■ 



shaped harbour dag out with the island left 
the cuddle Aeeordiag to Festusthe Mine was 
sometimes giren to barhotirs on the sea coesl 


judges their title Suffetei or Bhofete* ii 
same aa the Hebrew BKophtUm, toe 'Jaam 
in our translation of the Bible A genersi m 
chief was appointed by the Gerusia and had a 
practical dietaloTship during a campaign, but 
was called to account at the end of hia olSra 
The real power, howerer, at Carthage was ta 
the hands of the council of "The Hnndred* (in 
mueber lOt), who were c^Ied ‘Judges,’ and 
were an oligarchic institution of the aristocratic 
party about b c tSO, originally intended to 
check the power of the Sufletes and any 
attempt at tyranny As they held office for 
life and could punish, even snth death, tha 
sulTetes, gemsiaaCs, or generals at the erpirs' 
tion of their office, they became practically 
supreme, and their approval of measures was 
generally songlit beforehand. This counnl of 
The liundr^' was first formed when tbs 
power of the house of Mago exeited snspieica, 
and ita efficacy waa shown m the defeat of the 
attempts made by Hanno (b c 8i0) and Hamil 
car (B c SOO) to seize the supreme power Its 
members were elected by the pentarchies, which 
appear to hare been committees of fire whe 
held office for life, and filled op racannes m 
their number by co-option. Onpnally tbs 
general assembly of citmns decided on matters 
about which tlie genisia and the sofletes ds- 
agreed, but when tbe power fell really into 
the hands of the HnnJr^ it is probabls tbst 


whwb ^ artificially withdrawn inland ' | (he general assembly had no functions beyond 
srf hollowed out of the laud (cf ‘Portuseffodi . the doty of electing the sufletes snd the gero 
nnt, >erg AemL427l It isgenerallyeonsidered siasts.— The general tone of social morshtyat 
that two pools on the shore 8 of the citadel Carthage apneara to liare been high, at leut 
mark theee two harbours this is by no means .during its earlier history there wu a censor 
impossible, but cannot U ragged ascettain ,h,p ©f pobhe morals, under tbe car* of the 
It has recently twen disputed (see Cliuiical geraeia , and all tbe magistraUs were required, 
JfJertew, ▼ 280) They were probahlyjwger at dunog their Una of office, to absUm from 
one time than they are now These two bar |wine the mapstreUswere alsonnpaid. Their 
boars were in times of peace supplemented to punisbments were very eerere, and the uiua! 
any extent the ctcsC commerce of Carthage ' mode of inflicting death was by crucifixion.-- 
by the Xobeof Xunir sbore) The l«o- , Tbe rebpon of Carthage wae that of the mother 

man city, which was built after the destruc- ' •— »» - . _ - . 

tion of the onpnal Carthage, lay to the 8 of it. 

The fortifications of the city consisUd of a 
single wall on tbe eide towards the a«a, where 
the steep shore formed a ustnral defence, and 
a triple wall oi great height, with bsttlemenU 
and towers, cutting oS the pemnioU from the 
mswhtuiL Oa thss mfe were harracis for 
40 000 soldiers and stables for SOO elephants 
smd 4000 horses. The suburb called Megara— 
probably a corruption of Magal, which Vitgil 
(Aen.i.421.ir flSOj has LaUnisM into Magaha— 

^so called Neapolis, containing many beauli 
iul gardens and villas, lay to the N of the city 
proper The aqueduct which brought water 
to the citv IS still traceshle to a great distance 
inland. The most remarJuhle buildings men 
tioned within the city were the temple ot the 
god Esmun whom the Greeks and Pomans 
identified with AscIepiBs, and that of ApoUo 
(Baal Moloch or the Sun) m the market-idace 
The population of Carthage at the time of the I 
8rd Punic war, li stated at 700 000 (Strsb p B92 
Appiau, Pun 0", 119, Polyb 1.73, Ijt JCp’ 

SI, Di<>d.xxzu)— The constitution of Carthage 
was a munieipal ohgarchy, soroewbst resent 
bling that of 'N enice The goveraraent waa by 
the ongioal constitution, in the bimdsof the 


country Baal SToIocli, the Sun and Fire God, 
waa appeased with cruel human sacnficei by 
fire, esjwciaUy in lime of reverses tbe tutelary 
deity of Carthage was llelcarth (‘ the king of 
Ihecily’), whom the Greeks called tbe Pbo« 
njcian tleraeles they wor^pped also Tanith 
or Astarte [see ArBBOun-sJ, and tsmun or 
Ascfepius —The chief occupations of the peopu 



commerce and ajmcnlture in the former 
they rivalled tbe mother city, Tyre, and the 
latter they parsued with such success that the 
eountry around tbe city was one of the best 
eultivaited districts in the ancient world, and a 
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CiTthigO Vivu h ''*«• Carlha I 

geiui), a town on the C coast of Xlispacia Taz 
raconensis, tonndcd bj Uie Caitbagmiana mulct 
Hasdnib^ 8 C SiS, and aobsctjQeQtfj eoa . 
qncred and colonised b; the Romany from { 
which time Its fall name was Colonia Tictnx 
Julia iiota Carthago It is sitoAtedonaiiro- 
montoryrnnningont into the sea, and msscsm'* 
one of the finest Imibonra m the world at the 
entrance of the harbour was a small island 
called Seosibrana, from the (treat nnmber of 
tcombn or macherel caught here from which 
sneh famons pickle was made In ancient 
times Carthago hora was one of the moat im 
portant cities in all Spam lU popnlation waa 
camerons its tnule flourishing and its temples 
and other public buildings handsome and 
imposuig It was, together with Tarraco the. 
residence of the Roman goremor of the pro - 1 
Tince In the time of Strabo it waa still 
flonnshing, but was almost destro5e4l by the . 
Goths Isidore, who was a natiTe apestes <rf | 
its desolation, aji 593 (Ong xv l> In the 
neighbourhood were sifter mines and the conn 
try prodneed a quantity of S/iarium or broom, i 
whence the town bore the aumame hpsitana, 
and the country waa called Conii it Si artan it 
(Strab p 159, Polyb u 13 L»> stn .1 
Plin. m 19) 

Carilra (ra Kopeupd Sonliti a Phfraian 
city, in Cana, on the Maeander celebrated for 
llshotapringslhtrab pp. S'9 C's) 

Cimi U Aurellut, P^oman emperor aJ> 
253~Q‘'3 probably bom at harbo in Oaal was 
pne/ectus praetono on ler Pro) at and oa tbe 


CASDIUM 

Csrrae KaimiirT^r, fern. KafivSni\ a 

tosm m l/scoDia near tbe borders of Arca4,s, 
ongmally beloD„ed to the territory of Teges la 
Arcadia It reiofted from Sparta la sc S'l 
after the battfe of Leuctra, and was puiiulied 
Atetudamus who took the town and slangii 
tered (he citizens (Xen Sell ri 5,2i 
It possessed s temple of Arteinis Csryatis. and 
sn annus) festiral m honour of this goddess 
vss eefebrated here by the LacecIaemoDias 
maidens ^ans iu.10, 9 it 19,9) Respectuig 
the female figures m architecture called Carya- 
tilct see Ihcf o/ Anl at 

Catyailda (ra Kaflvarta KapvarMt Sara- 
id you), a city of Cana, on a little island, once 
probably united with tbe mainland, at the h'dV 
extremity of the pcnmsnla on which Ush 
caroasana stood It once belonged lo the 
Ionian League , and it was the birthplace of the 
•ographer Scylax (Strab p. 6i>8 ) 

Caryriti* (Canrir ] 

Catystint (Kapooriot), a Greek gramminan 
of Pergamns, bred abont b C 120 and wrote 
nninerous works all of which are lost. 

Caryitni(Kd/»i>eTBj Kapiurrier Sarj/itoer 
Catttl liauol a tawnontliefi coast of Enhoes, 
at the foot of Monnt Oche, founded by Dryopes , 
called according to tradition, after Carysto^ 
son of Chiron Dstis and Artapbemes lauded 
hers m *90 In the neighbourhood was ex 
celleat marble (Cipolmo) which waa eipo^ 
m quantities, and the mineral called 

Asbestos waa alao found here (If. u. S59» 
Thnc Til 57 IMt n 09, Strab p 445) 



,4 et Emprror ... 

•nbW«o4 {’AXaLOO 
murder of tbe latter waa elerte<l emperor 
After defeating the Sanaatiana, Caras iniaded 
ttie Persian dorainiocs took Seteucia and Ctesi 

E bon, and waa preparing to push bis conquests ; 

eyond the Tigris when he was according to 
some accounts, atruck dead by lightning, ' 
towards the close of 283 Others infer that he 
waa murdered by Aper He was succeeded by 
hu eons Cau'scb and 'Ncuerums Caras 
was a Tictonous general and able ruler (V o- 
pisc Car. 5-S Srob 22, Oios tu 24) 

Carfita (q Kapovtra Serjth), a city on tbe 
coast of Paphlagonia, S of Sinope (Piiii. ti 7) 
Carrestum, a town of the ^ olsri, to which 
the Carrentsaa Arx mentioned 1^ Liry be 
longed, a town of the Tolsci between bigma 
and the aourcesof the Trerus (Lit it £3 SS) 
Camllua KailfflU* 1 6p , twice consnL 
t-C 293 and 273, both times with L. Fspinos 
Cnrsor In their first conaulahip fheygraioed 
bnlhant nctones oeer the Samnites, and u 
their second they brought the Samnite war to a 
Close (Lit i 9,33,40, £p Ji)— 8. 5p, son of 
the preceding, twice consul, 234, when be 
conquered the Sardinians and Corsicans, and 
228, was aliTe at the ba'Me of Cannae, SIB, 
after which he proposed to fill tip the Tacanoes 
iQ the Senate from the Latins This Carrnina 
Was the first person at Bcsac who dirmned lus 
wife (tar ixvi 23, Dionys U.2S) 


ifCarrilsa 

Ob ,.eew nukllDr emir r-t iMlhln iDCOsasisbre. 
cock K ICarrslaa) 

Cases, P EerrlllBt, trilmne of the plel*, 
B c 41. was one of the conspirators against 
Caesar, and aimed the first stroke at his asuss' 
nation. He fought in the battle of FhQippi 
(42), and died Portly afterwards —C Cascfc 
the brother of the preceding, was also oca of 
tbecc— 


ipirators against Caesar 


conlemporary With Caesar and Cicero, w 

man of stern republican priaciples, and spoke 

freely against thepFoacnptJoesof the tnoiBTiis. 
(Hor ,d P 871 , Plin-vm 1*4 ) 

CasUlnum (Casdmas, atis Capua nuorajr 
town u Campoms on the 7 altaraoa and on 
_je same site as the mod*rn Capua, celebrated 
for Its heroic defence against Hs^ibalB c 213 
It reccired Roman colonists by the Lez JnJia, 

but had greatly declined m the tune of Phny 

(Lit xiu IS, xxiii 17, Strab p 237) 
Caafnaai (Casinas, atis S Germano ct 
Coaino), atown inLatiumon thenrerCailssi. 
and on the Via Latina near tbe borders of 
Csntpania, colonised by (he Romans ta tie 
Samnite wars, subsequently a momcipiuin. 
Its citadel containing a temple of Apollo ocen 
pied the aame site as the celebrstM conrent 
^ORfeCoMino tbernmsofan amphitheatre 
are found at S Crrmano \arTO had a Tilla 

there tStrat p 277, Lit lx 28, tarr L S 

- 29.J{ B ui 5) 



to 
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m&choa m their var against Astigomis, of jcoald tmdentand the dirme Eoimdi of utim 
whose power they had all become jealons I and the roices of bird*. ^Vh«n she grew ep 
This war waa upon the whole cD&rosrable to her beauty won the lore of Apollo, who «a 
Cassander, who lost most of the eitieam Greece fetred cpon her the gift of prophecy, upcu 1« 
By the general peace of Sll, it waa pronded promising to comply inth his desires, botsf".* 
that Caasander waa to retain his anthcnity in ahe had become possessed of the prophetc sit. 


that Caasander waa to retain his anthcnity in ahe had become possessed of the prophetc s:^ 
Europe till Alexander Aegns should be grown she refused to fulhl ber prom.je Tiieieii|ai 
to manhood. Cassander thereupcsi put to ^ the god in aoger ordained that no one ehotld 
death the yonng king and his mother Roxana behave her { rophecies She predicted to Iht 
(Diod. xix 105 XX 30) In 310 the war was 1 Trojans the mm that threatened them, bst bu 
renewed, and Heracles, the ton of Alexander one believed her , she was looked upon ss s 
by Barsine, was brought forward by Polysper madwoman, and, according to a lata accoiffit 
chon as a claimant to the Alacedonian throne , was shut up and guarded. On the capture d 
but Ca«sander bribed Polyspercbon to rantder “noy she fled into the sanctuary of Atheiie,bcS 
the yonng pnnce and his mother, 309 In 303 was tom away from the statue of the go^esi 
Cassander allowed himself to be called by tbe by Ajax, ton of OTleut, and, according to seise 
titleof king, whenit wasassnmed byAnbgoniu, accounts, was even ravished by him m the 
Lysunachns, and Ptolemy {Plot. Demetr 18) tanrtoiry On the division of t£e booty, Css- 
..-v'tIWNk. sandra fell to the lot of Agamemnon, w£o took 


Lysunachns, and Ptolemy {Plot. J 


(her with him to Mycenae. Here she wsi 
/■'a. \ killed by Clytaemnestra. {Oif xi. 42I,Te:g 

rjM \ '*■ • Ac«h. Ag 1300, Strab. p 454.) 

tK* I /T C w . J* <1 Caitandres. [Ponnaxa.] 

VveT'S <7 y Cassia Oen* jCassasJ 

C-y CaiiiBdoms, Magnni Anrellui, a distji 

gniahed statesman, and ore of tbe few men of 
Cola 0l C4M»aa« ^ learning at the downfall of the Western Empue, 

ot HerulM bof oa fcono-les-iod >tti waa bom about aJ> 43*), at bcyUeium m Brst- 
*-'is.»’'apoT tium of an ancient and wealthy Romanfamily 

In the following years, Demetnus Poburtetev He enjoyed the fnllconfideneeof Theolonetbe 
the ton of Antigonus, earned on the war >n Great and ha* successors aud tinder a varwlj 
Greece with great tuecest against riu>sao4er of iCerent title* be condocW foraloag lenet 
but in 392 Demetnus was obliged to pas* into of years the goveroment of the Ontmgol^ 
Asia, to suppiorthu father and next year 8fll toegdoa. At the sge of 70 h» retjod to “>» 
tl« deeuiTe batUe of Ipsus was fought in monastery of Vmen, which he had foanded a 
which Antigosos and Oemetnsf were defeated his native pronnee, and there passed the last 
and the former slam, and which gave to Cas- 30 years of nis life His time was devoted to 
Sander Macedouia and Greece Cassander^ed , ctody and to the composition of elemeDtsrT 
of drop^ m 237, snd was succeeded by his ton treatises on history, metsphysies, the 7 b'beru 
Pmlip (Diod. XT 113, PlaL Geinefr 81) arts, end dmaity, while his leisarehonnw'* 

vaMtndrt (Kflwodvj^), daughter of Pnam ' employed u the constmction of philoiophW 
and Hecuba, and twin euter of fieleaiis (7Z toys such as snn-diaJs, water<locks, de. W 

hia nnmetona wntmgs the ujo-f 
important is hiS Fanarsin 
{,Epu1olarvm)LilnXlI,*^*‘' 

yT ecmblage of state papers drawn 

. UpbyCassiodorasmSiCtcffdasM 

With the matmetiona of 
\ done and Ins successors. H* 

_ *\ other works of CaBSiodorus *** 

. \ of Icts value to ua The 
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S9; Dto Cag4 sini 4t!) Cuams vac named to Altsesi, and wag tliere pat to dest^i 
to Jwua Tertis or TertnUs, half gisler of M I eosuBSsd of Octariin, B c 80(Ci«.o<f FaTitta. 
lirota*. Cassias was well ac<iaaint«d with j 13 Appisti/ J? C t 2 , Veil Pal. ii. $TJ. Cu- 
■Greek and RoBjaa literatore, he «as« follower ’ uos wsa a poet, and higprodnctioos were pitnd 
■of Die Epcnrean jdulosophy , hi» gUt*bea trere fcy Horace (JEJi u 4, Sj lie wrote 3 
considerahle, bat he was ram, proad, and re entitled TAyrafr* and Jirutue, epigrams sal 
rengefoi —9 C Call I^aginoi, t^ih» of other works fQaintih r U, 21 , Varr Zi £ n. 
!No. 6, assisted AT Loterenais id accosing Cd 7 >u 721'— 16 Cagg £tniiC9i,apoet Knaand 
riancio*, who was defended by Cicero m Si by Ilorwe (Sat t Kt Cl}, ranst not be eos~ 
lie joiaed Caesar St Ihe cojnraencimenl of the founded snth No 15—I7. Call Aridias m 
C iTil war, and was one of Caeaara legates n> aide general of Aorehas, was a nstire ct 
Greece in 18 In 41 he waa Cnbane of the ‘»yna. In the Parthian (xn 163^631, Is 
plebis bat wa.s cot one of the coospirators comoianded the Itomsn army as the genecaiof 
against Caesar a life He sabsniaentlr espoosed Verna, and after defeating the Parthisna he 
the side of Octarian, tn opposilioo to Antonr Usik SelettM* and Ctewpbofl He was after 
and OR their reconciliation in 13 he fled to wards appointed gorercor of all the Eastem 
Asia he was pardoned br Antony in 41 —lO jK»»ince% and discharged his Irnit for sersnl 
Q Call IiOn^iatil, ^e rrcfer or firatcovain rears wiUi fidelity but lu xD 175 he any 
of So » la 61 he weal as the qttaeator of liaaned huasell emperor He reigned omy » 
Pornpey into Spain where he was tin»\ersa1t» few months, and waa slain by lus own cSctrs, 
hated on account of hia rapacity and cmelty before if Aarehos amred in ths East (Dia 
In 49 he was tribune of the plelw and a warm Cass tai 21 ff , CapitoL Fcr 7, Jf AhmI 

sapporter of Caessr but was obliged to lease 2a —IS Dionyiitsa Caifiiif. of Gtica, a 

the city and take refuge IQ LaLiar a camp In Or*«k writer, lired about 8 c 40, acdtranilatol 
the same year he accompameil Cae-artoS|>ain into Greek the aork of the Carthaginian Jfsgo 
and alter the dc'eat Ilf Airanios and Petteias on agriroltore — 19 CtM FeUz, aGreekphy 
the legates of Pompes Caesar left him gorernor sician probably lired under Augustus and 
of Further bpaui His cruelty and o| pmsions Tibenos, wrote a small work ent tlrf 
excited an uttufreelton against him at Cordoba, lar/iixai ’Awplai sroi ♦erwi. 

bat this was oaelled bv ta««iot aubaeqaenUy (^u'efwnca Ifcificao c4 Pn>6Af«af<» Aflfs- 
S legions declared agounet bim and If Mar ro/ia printed uj Idelerti PAyiwi rf iMui 

cellos the quaestor pot hisiself at their head Graces Jfiriorci BeroL ISII-^ 

He waa aared from this danger by Lepidua, Chseria- fCaiisrxV-21 C»M Hioa. [Pw* 
utd left the pronnee IB 47 but bii tltin aank CaWtiir*^ Call figrinit [^SEftBlsj 
aed be was lost at the mouth of the ibcns CaittT<UsBBi> a British chief, raiad otit 

g w Ceai. jJiv IS, Hcff A/fjr 43ro>ll L. the country *f of tie Tamesis (TAamcrt, sm 

■I Loq^si. a conapetitcr with Cicero for was eotrusted by tbe Bntooe with the laprooi* 
the coasttiship for 6S , was oue of Catiline a eoounatid ob Ceesar'e 2nd utraaiou of Brtt«, 
eotupiraton, and emdertooV to Mt the erty on sc Si Ha was defeated by Cietar. tsd *>i 
fire . be escaped the fate of hie eotnredee ^ obliged to sue for peace, and gtte hestagra 
auittmg Home before their epprebensioa.— (Caee H G t 11>13: OioCasg.xL8) 
t. Can Xes^lsu, consul ao $9, raamedto Caiifipe (KojroJn)), a town in Thespret^ 
Xtroulla, the daughter of Oermamma, inth near the coast (Strab p 82i} Atone tim it 
whom her brother CaiiguU aftefwtrds tieed. luledorcriieizbbcinnngtowMaacliMPaBdMia 
C&ssin* was procociul to Aeia aro 40, and wae and Eiateia (Gen. die iTafon 83} It* ruin 

eammanded by Caligula to be brought to sire near Leioco , 

Borne, because an oracle had warned the era Cutkbkia. (-rd KaowdBoAa} 2, A City of 
perorto beware of a Cassius the oracle was Cappadocia, near Xyana, celebrated 
ralfiUcd la the murder of the emperor by temple of Artemis Pemsia fStrab p 537; Fils' 
Cassius Chaerea.— 13, C Call tongiBM. the »i ») — S. A town in CilicU Caiopestns. atn 
■celebrated jamt, goreraor of Syria, a,B SO, in Issue <Cort.>u. 7; Pbn. t BSj 
the reigs el CUudma- He was baiusfaed by CastillA (KaowcAla), a eelehrated toasit^ 
Nero in *,» £8, because he had, among his on Xlt PsTusssas, aacred to Apollo 
ancestral images, a statue of Cassius the mar Uluses, who were hence called Caitillars> 
-dererof Caesar (Tec. Ann. xti. 7, Suet JTrr aaid to hare denred ita name Horn Casta^ 

Jn.T'nn- Bp Tii-tii} Tie was recsiCted Irotn ^ophierolAcheloua.whoflirew'liersedufww 

bamshment by Vespasian Casslua ■wrote JO foustais when pursued by ApoUo. [IlEt.rai.1 
books on the cirU law (Lttn June Cirifis), (KmtwXbj) a plain in which jh* 

and Cojnmentanws on VitelSiua and Craema troop* ot tte Persian aatrap orer Lydia, 
Feroz, which are quoted in the Digest, llewaa Phrygia and Cappadocia were inostrTed It « 
■a follower of the acbool of Ateius Capitol and mentioned only in Xeo Afuth i. J, 9 and Bill- 

sis he reduced thepnaeiples of Capitotoamore s 4, S. We bare no clue to its position ezeept 

acieotific form, the adherent* of this cchool ro- Uiat Slephanu* of Byrantiura (* c ) states itw 
■eeired the name of CatiKant (Tac Anis.a>L]3) hare been so Lydia. 

—It Ik Cai*. Heaiaa, a Framao annalist Caiwr, brother of Polio*. [DioscrBiJ _ 
U\ed about B c. 140, and wrote a history of CasW (J^erw?}. 1 A Greek gr*mm*n»“i 
Eome from the earbert limes to the end of the eornamed Philoronuteiu, probably heed about 
Std Panie war (Plin. am Sl.xxis 8)— 13 Cas* bc ISO, and wrote sereriJ book*, aportiooc* 
Panaeuii*, ao called from Parma, h» birth hmTs'xvi} ^wropuril's ■431 eztant and priutedia 
place, was one of the tnardereri of Caesar, »c Wals'a Uketoret Graeet, rot iinp 712, seq*" 
4S, Look aa actire part m the war against the 2 GraodaoTi of Deiolarua fDEnrraBC*.] 
■tnomnr*; and, alter the death of Hralnsand CaitnmoealaJa (iraftito) a town a the 
Caasina, earned orer the fleet which he com ATbsn bdli just N of the Alban lake, a mnui- 

manded to Sicily, and joined Be* Pocipey; oipiam under the Ttoman empire (OreJL JS33) 
npon the defeat of Poropey, he sureendeted Castftla (KoirraXiyorKneeXd* Caciroah* 
himself to Antony, whose fortunes he tows at the OnUm on the Baetia, apd near the 

•ontil afier the battle of Actium, when he went tronhers of Baetica, at the foot of a cwnutaia 
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tlut fat toema pn^bl-e) Catibse vu sMntly eostrol of allam at Bem» in tht lua^ 6f 
encootagod b 7 Cnttna and Caesaz {see tboM Lentnlns and Cethegnt Oatfa«9tb,vtmttie 
artjctcs}. Tb(>ae rimi^tlancpt ol the tuse flight of CatOiBe was ItnovD, Cieero d«!irrr»l 
rather than their ciiro cspacitf expUtn the hit eecocd speech, addressed to the people b 
inflnesre irl^ch Catilm-e and the other eonqa the forva. in which he lostifed hu ncmt 
T&tora attained , for neither Catiline himself ccmdoct. The senate declared Catiluie and 
nor bis aa«ociates were reallp bnUiant or Manlica public enemies, and soon afterwsris 
capable leaders. Had thej* been sach, ther CiceTO obtained legal eridenee of the gnUt of 
would not hare allowed their hand to he forced the conspirators within the citj, Ihrough the 
bp Cicero or pccsiitteJ themeelres, aa to fact ambasaaaors of (be AUohrofes. These nea 
tbep to pUp the game of the senatorial had been solicited bp Leatulas to }om the plot, 

E rty The tacs4idi«tio£anhed men who jamed and to mdnca thetc own. conixtrjmea to tab 
m, and were present at a meeting of the part m the insarrection. They revealed what 
coawirators which he sailed m June 91 were iber had heard to Q Fahios Sanga, the wtroa 
P Cornelius Ijentulua Sura, who had been of their state who tnbis turn acQuamtedCiceTo. 
otntsol IQ B c 71 hot hsnsg bees passed over Bp the tosCractioas of the letter, the ambS’ 
bp the censors, had lost his seal in the senate s^ors sJfeeted great leal ra the undertakmj 
which he was now eeehmg to recorer bp etaod and haring obtained a smtten agreemech 
mg a second time fo-r the praetorsmp, C signed bp Lcntnius, Cethegus, and StstiLos, 
Coraelios Cethe^s, distiagoished ihroagboot thep quitted Rome soon after midni ght oa tb 
by his beadjtrong impetnositj and sangqinary Std of December but were arrested on the 
Tiolenc*, P Aatronma, spofien of ab^e, !>. Sfilnan bridge bp Cicero’s order Cicero » 
Caasms Longinus at llsis time a competitor for sunllp ansunoned the leader* of the conspuVf 
the consulship, L. ^argnntelas, who bad been lo presence, and eondncted them to the 
one of the colleague* of Cicero in the quaestor senate which was assembled m the tem^ « 
^mand had sutaeqnnilly been condeMed for ConcMi) |llh of December) He pwed the 
bnoetp, L. Calpumiuw ^<tia, tcibuno elect guilt of the conspirators by the testimony of wit- 
Publrus and Semni Sulla nephewa of the nesses and bp their own signatures. They**** 
Stator, il Poreia* Laocs, Ac. The flrw thereupon consigned to lha charee of eert^ 
object of CaUlme was »o obtsin the consoUhip aenstora. Cicero then lummooeQ the peopiei 
forhisself sod C Antonias whose co-opentioo sod delivered whst tt called lu* third mbaa. 
he oonfldeMly anticipated Bat in this object agamst Cstiline, in which he mfotaed the** 
hewa.sdi^ppouited Oioeroend Antoomswere of all that had Uhen place On the founnsg 
sleeted consulv Ttusdisappomtiueot rendered day, the none* (»lb)ot December, iha day •» 
hua only more rigoroaJ lo the pruaeeution of freosentlr referred to by Ci«n> » »***f,*’®? 
hu designs mar* adherent* were gained and witn jnae, the senate was called 
imop* were lened la vanons pans ol Italy, deliberate respecting the pnnishmnt of tw 
•siweially in the neigfibotiihood of Faesalse ceospiratm After aa anunsled d«st* “ 
tinder the supennterdeuce ot C Maitlios, one which the leading arguseuU ar* 
of the veteran ceutonope of SuUs. Meaotiine. the two celebrated oration* sisignedby SsJl w t 
Cicero, the eonral.was unretanug in hi* eflorte to Caeaar and to Cato, a decree was 

to ptescTre the itsto Irtea the threatened that Lentnln* and the conspirator* thou« M 

danger 'Ihroo-h the *««ncy of rutm, the pot to death. The sentence was executed “• 
rmstrvM of Cnnas, one of the conspijwtoea, be ssioe rught is the pnsoB. Cicero’s speech >n 
became acqnslated with every circurastsDce as the debate in the senate i* preserrid «a oi* 
soon as it occurred, and was enabled to counter fourth oration against Calihne. The enusio 
act all the mschinatious of Cstitme Cicero Aotoniat was then sent agsmst CatihSC, Ud 
St the same time gamed over tus colleague the decisire bolUe was fought early ® 
AalOTUU*, by piususurg him the pronnoe of Aotonius, however, onwiUing to Bght 
Sfacedonik At length. Ciccvo openly accused his tonaer associate gave the eommsnd 
CstDine and the senate, now aware of the day of tetUe to his legate, H Fetreius. CsU 
danger which threatened the state, passed (be line fell la the engagement, after dshting 'f'" 
decree, ‘ that the consnlB should tsk* cajw that the most daring valour —The bist^ '’^i 5 
the repnblie received no harm,’ io nrtoe of bne’e coutpsrscy has been written by 8 *”b^ 
which the consnls were invested fov the tune see al>o Dio Cass, xxx^ 27, irtvu. 10, 
being with absolute power, both civd and tzub J^r Ep lOA 102, Plot Cat i/i* 2*- %'f 
tary In the consulsr election* which followed 10-22, Cu; in Ca(if,^B Fuffa, ad Atf 
soon alterwsrds, Catilsne vss sgain rejected, u. 1, xii 21, rri 14 . ,v 

On the night of the 6th of Xovember, ».c 63; CdUUui or CAtQui (m Statius CltiBo*). the 
met the nngleeders of the consjniwcy at the founder of Txarfc According to the 
dwelhng of 21 Porens* Laecs, and i^onned tradition there were thrw brother*, libartiA 
them that he had resolved to wait no fonger, Cotss, and CatiUu* (some make them ^ 
not at once to proceed to open action. Ciceru, Calflla* the sea ot Amphiaran*), who 
Informed as usual of these proceediags, cum from Argos and founded Tibnr, having 
moned the senate on the 8th ot November, away the Sicaoi from that temtorp, VirS“ 
and there delivered tb« £r*t of his celebrated makes CatiHui and Coras fight agaiost 
otations against Catiluie m which he displayed (den. vij. 670 , Berv ad loe , He* OtI. 1 1 *» ' 
a most intimate acquaintance with all the pro- SiL vuu S66, StaC. Silv L S, 100, Sohn,>i- w 
ceedmgs of the consjurutors. CatiUne, who C&ttu, an Epicurean philosopher, a 
wa* present, atteraptea to justify himself, but of Gsiio Traaspadaaa ffcaaber), eorapa**®,* 
scarcely had he eomraencM wsen his worda treatise in < books, d« .Revum Kalara at d* 
were drowned by the shout* of 'enemy* and Stcmino iJemo} died»-C, 45 (Cm «td Pa**- 
'pamcide' which hur*^ from the wbtde aa- J8, Qmnt. *, 1, 124) This u not the CaUns « 

eembly rTndingthat heoouldat presenteflecl Hor Sat u 4 of whom nothing i* know**- 

nothing at Rome he qmtted the aty m the Citfi, Jhoayalaa, the author of a small werk, 

mgbt {8tb-Uth November) and proceeded to eutitled DirfxrAo de Jfortlmtad 

the camp of ktanhus, after leaving the ehief mating of a senea of sententicos morel pecepta 
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been ^reserved, and cTen this i» only a later | march across the desert The army wished to 
Tensitm of the ongmal work in a sontewhat in be led by Cato , but he yielded the command 
complete form. It is for the use of L Manilas, to the consular Scipio In opposition to the 
who bad an estate near Casmiim The Mste 1 adwee of Cato, Scipio fought with Caesai, and 
matic begmiung on the subject of agriciiJtnre I wm utterly routed at Tbapsos (4pnl 6th, 46) 
and country life u followed, as we now have All Afnea now, with the eiception of Utica, 
it, by disconnected rules for honsekeeping, sa- ! submitted to Caesar Cato wanted the Romans 
cnfices, forms of sale, receipts, Ac The style I m Utica to stand a siege , but when he saw 
IS less archaic, no doubt, than the onginal that they were mclined to submit, be resolved 
work Edition in the Senpiorei Itn Buaiteae, to die rather than fall alive into the hands of 
Schneider, Lips 1794 , fragments of Ongtnn the conqueror Accordmglv, after spending 
by Roth 1852, Peter 1871, of othecwocks by the greater partof the night mperusingPlato’s 
tVordsworth 1674 U, son of No 1, by bis i’d<ieifo,heBtabbedhimselfbeIowthebreaat In 
trst wife Licmia,and thence ealledZimJuaBU*, i falling he overturned an abacus his friends, 
was distuumished as a jnnat la the war ' heatmg the poise, ran up, found him bathed in 
against Perseus, 168, he fought with great Wood and while he was fainting, dressed his 
bravery under the consul Aemihns Paulua wound When, however, he recovered feeling, 
(Val hlaa. m. 12), whose daughter, Aemdia ' he tore open the bandages, and expired, at the 
Tertia, he afterwards married. He ied when age of 49 — Cato soon became the subject of 
praetor designatus, about 152—3 M , bod of biography and panegyric his life was written 
No 1, by his second wife Salonia, and thence 1 by Plutarch [Cato Slin ) , shorth after his 
called Salwxanu* was bom 154, when bis death appeared Cicero’a Cato, which provoked 
father had completed his 80th year— 4 Iff, Caesar a Jnfieato In Lucan the character of 
son of No 2, consul 118, died m Africa in the I Uato u a personification of virtue In modern 
same year C,^soBoaofNo 2, consol 114 I tunes the closing events of his life have been 
obtain^ Macedonia aatiaprawnce, and foughtldranuUised especisHj in the famous Cato of 
unsuccessfully against the Scotdisci He was : Addison.— 9 M , a son of No 8, fell at the battle 
accused of extortion in Macedonia, and waa of Wiihppi 43 

sentenced to pay a fin* He afterwards went Cato, vfilertus, a distiPgtnshed grammarjaa 

to Tarraco in Spun and became a ciltxen of aud poet, lost bis property in hit yonth during 

that town (VeU Pat ii 18 , Cic pro Dalh the ustupation of Sulla, and taught for h» 

11 )<-^ K , son of No S, tnbanos plebis died hviag He u the 

when a candidate for the praecoreoip— 7 L., Cato gTammatieoi Latina ‘ireo 

also 80 S of No 8, consul 89 was killed in the Qiu solus iepc et Iseit poetai. 

Social war— 8 U, ^ He wrote love elegies and mytholopeal poems, 

great-pandsou of Cato^the Censor, and ear of which nothing has been preserved IHie 
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312-353, Hat. 1 147, Od iii 366) In Asi» 
Homer join'* them with LeUges and Pela^ aa 
aUies of the Trojans (H x 42 J is 323) Strabo 
places them on the coast of Bithyrua (pp 845, 
542) The Cancones ifl the NW of Greece, in 
Ehs and Achaia were enpposed by the ancient 
geographers to be an Arcadian peojJe The 
Cancones in the of Asia Minor are men 
boned by Homer as alhes of the Trojana and 
are placed m Bithyma and PapWagoma by tb© 
geographers, who regarded them as Pelasgians, 
thongh some thonght them Scythiana 

CatidIiim(lfonf«*rtrcA«o),atQwn in SainnHim 
oTv the road from Capoa. to Beneventnm (Hor 
Sat 1 6, 51, Strab 219) In the neighbonr 
hood were the celebrated Fnrcslae Caadiaae, 
or Candine Far’ka narrow passes in the moon 
tains where the Roman array surrendered to 
the Samnites, and was tent under the yoke, 
B c 821 it is probably the ralley of IttUro 
Canloma (Kauf^avia KauKuviinit), an 
Achaean town on the E coast of Brnttiom 
HE of Locn,onginallycalledAolonia, founded 
first by the Aehaeans of Aeginm, afterwards of 
Croton , destroyed by Dionysius the elder who 
remored its inhabitants to Syracuse and gave 
ita territory to Docn (Pans ri 3 12, Strab p 



261, Diod nr 106), afterwards rebuilt, but 
again destroyed m the war with Pyrrhus, re 
built a thud time and destroyed a third time 
m the second Pnnic war (Lir xini 13-16, 
Polyb I 1) Itwas celebrated for its worship' 
of the Delphian ApoUo 
Caanns CBtunis ] 

Canstis (>; Koiiver rums at Dafier), 

<me of the chief cities of Cana, on its S coast, 
a little E of the month of the Calbis, u a 
very fertile but unhealthy situation It had a 
titodel called Imbros, aa enclosed hasbour lor 
ships of war, and safe roads for merchant 
Teasels It was founded by the Cretans alter 
B c 300 It was subject to the Rhodians. Its 
dried figs (Canneae ficos) were celebrated The 
painter Protogeneswasbomhere (Strab p C52, 
Hdt-i 172, Cic ad Q Fr i 1, PUiut 103) 
CauitlS, the Argestes {’A/rysomr) of the 
Greeks, the 271V wind, m Italr a stormy snnd 
Cavan, a i>eopIe on the E bank of the 
Rhone, between the months of the Druentia 
and the Isars (Strab p 185) 

CaTannas, a Senoman, whom Caesar made 
Icmg of his people was eipelled br his subjects 
and compelled to fly to Caesar, s c 64 

Caystrus (Kiwarpot, Ion KaStf-rpM*: or 
JEVchui i/«n<f«-,i e Zifff«Al<ie<ind<T),*Fi»er 
of Lydia and Ionia, rising in the E part of 
UoQUtTmolna) and flowing between the ranges 
of Tmolnaand Messogis into the Aegsean,* little 
inV ot Ephesus. To tbi« day it abounds m 
swans, as It did in Homer’s tune The valley 
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of the Caystrus is called by Homer ‘ the Asian 
meadow,* and is probably the district to which 
the Dameof Asia was first applied There was 
an inland town of the same name on its S bank 
(Horn. Zf u 461; Strab p $27, Verg Geory 
I 883 Aen vii C99) 

Caystron Pedion (KatifTpov artSiov), a town 
of Phrygia (Xen An i 2, 11) It is probably 
right to identify it as the town afterwards called 
Zulta near Ipsus and a little NE of Byncada 
Cebft (Ceva), a town m the Lignrun Ajien 
nines, near the source of the Tauarus, famous 
for its cheeses (Flin si 24l) 

Cebeiuia91oDi(r5K(^)i<roi’5pai Civennaa) 
mountains in the B of Gaul, separating the 
Arvemi from the Uelvii Caesar found them in 
the winter covered with snow 6 feet deep (Caes 
iJ O vu. 8, Strab p 1771 

Cebes (KtBnt), of Thebes, a disciple and 
fnend of Socrates, was present at the death of 
his teacher He wrote philosophical works 
which hate perished for the treatise called 
Ilivaf or Picture, ascribed to him is spunous 
This work IS an allegoncal picture of human 
bte whicbta explained by anmd man to s circle 
of voutbs — Editions By Schweigbauscr, Ar 
gent 1800 snd by Cocoes m bis edition o( 
Epictetus Pans, 1826 

Csbrese a city m the Trood, on 

M Ida fell into decay when Antigonus irons 

t 'Unted its inhabitaBta to Alesundim Troas A 
ittle mer flowing past it, was called Cebren 
(Krfi^O and the aistrict Cebrenia. 

CecrtpU [CscitOBS ] 

Ceerops (K/«pun)), said to have been the 
fint king o! Attica (ApoBod iii 141 He was 
married to Agranlos, ^ughter of ictaeus, by 
whom be bad a son, Erysichthon, who sac 
ceeded him as king of Athens asd 8 danghtere 
Agrauloe, Herse, and Pandtotoa [6eu these 
names] In hit reign Poseidon and Athene 
eontended for the possession ot Attica, but 
Ceerops decided m favour of the goddess (Hdt. 
nil 65, Paus L 86, 8, ATBkst) Ceerops m 
said to have founded Athens, the cit^el of 
which was called Ceerepia after him, to have 
divided Allies into 12 communities, and to 
have Introduced tbe firet elements of cmlised 
Ue {Pans ix 33, Strab p 407) He is 
iKimetUDea called or aeminua (Diod i 

38 , Ot ilet u 655, cf AnsVojh Yetp 488), 
because tbe uxiperpartof hisb^ywas repre 
vented os that of a man and the lower part as 
that of a ee^at, by which was symbobsed bu 
ongiu as earth bom or autochthonous he is 
thus represented on an AtbeniaTi terracotta 
(now at Berlin) when he is present at the birth 
ol Enchtbonius Later Greek writers made 
Ceerops to bea native of S»is m Egypt, who led 
* colony of Egyptians into Attica (Diod i 89j 
Cecr^haUa(Ke»go^ana Anyiefn),aeman 
island 111 tbe Saronw gulf, between Aegina and 
Epidaurus fXhnc 1 165, Piod xi 78) 

Cedieae (KeSgen or <r<u. KfSpfdrnt or <uo{). 
• town of Cano, on the Ceramic Gulf 
Cedrestts, Georgins, » Byzantine writer, 
author of a historical work, which begins with 
the creation of the world, and goes down to aj> 
10S7 Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1838-39 
Celsense (KtAoivof, KvAaivlrriv • Dener}, the 
greatest city of S Phrygia, before the nse of 
ita jiei^bour, Apamea Cibotus, reduced it to 
insigniflcaDce It lay at the sources of the 
tivers Sfaeonder and Uarsyas In the midst 
of It was a citadel built by Xerxes on a preci 
pitoos rock, at the foot of which, in the Agora 
of the nty, tbe Jforsyas took ita rise, and near 
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the river’s source was a grotto celebrated bv 
tradition ns the scene of the punishment ot 
Marsyns by Apollo. Outside of the city was a 
royal palace, with pleasure gardens and a great 
park (mpaSeicros) full of game, which was 
generally the residence ot a satrap. The Jlae- 
ander took its rise in the very palace, and 
flowed through the park and the city, below 
which it received the Marsyns (Hdt. vii. 28; 
Xen. .An. i. 2, 7 ; Liv.xxxviii. 13 ; Strah.p..’i77). 

Celaeno (KfXairw). 1. A Pleiad, daughter 
of Atlas and Pleione, beloved by Poseidon. — 

2. One ot the Harpies. [HAitmAE.] 

Celela {Cilli), an important town in the SE. 
of Noricum, and a Koman colon}- with the 
surname Claudia, was in the middle ages the 
capital of a Slavonic state called Zellia (Plin. 
iii. 146 ; G. I. L. in. S154). 

Celenderis (KeXcVSepir; Khclindrch), a. sea- 
poH town of Cilicia, said to have been founded 
by the Phoenicians, and afterwards colonised 
by the Samians. The acropolis was strongly- 
placed on a rook (Tac. Anti. ii. SO; Mel. i. 13). 

Celenna, a ton-n of Campania (Verg. Acn. 
rii. 739). 

Celer, together with Severus, the architect ot 
Nero’s immense palace, the golden house. He 
and Severus projected and even began a canal 
from the lake Avemus to the Tiber. (Tac. Atm. 
XV. 42). 

Celer, P. Egnatlus. PB.uiea.] 

Celetrtun (Kasioria), a town in Macedonia 
on a peninsula of the Lacus Castoris (Liv. 
xxxi. 40). 

Celefis (KtjAerfs), king of Eleusis, husband of 
Metanira, and father of Deraophon and Tripto- 
lemus. He received Demeter tvith hospitality 
at Eleusis, when she was wandering in search 
of her daughter. The goddess, in return, 
wished to make his son Demophon immortal, 
and placed him in the fire in order to destroy 
his mortal parts ; but Metanira screamed aloud 
at the sight, and Demophon was destroyed by 
the flames. Demeter then bestowed great 
favours upon Triptolemus. [TRirToi.EMus.] 
Celeus is described as the first priest and his 
daughters as the first priestesses of Demeter 
at Eleusis. [See further under Demztek.] 

Celsa (Velilla Eu., nr. Xelsa), a town in 
Hispania Tarraconensis on the Iberus, with a 
stone bridge over this river, a Eoman colony- 
called Vicirix Julia Gelsa (Strab. p. 161). 

CelsUB. 1. A military tribune in Africa who 
in the 12th year of Gallienus, a.d. 265, was 
proclaimed emperor by the proconsul of the 
province. He was slain on the 7th day of his 
usurpation (TrebeU. Poll. Trig. Tyr.).—2. An 
Epicurean philosopher, lived in the ^ time of 
the Antonines, and was a friend of Lucian. He 
is supposed to be the same as the Celsus who 
wrote the work against Christianity called 
Adyos aAyeris, w-hich acquired so much noto- 
riety from the answ-er written to it by- Origen. — 

3. A. Cornelius Celsus, probably lived under 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. He wrote 
several works, of w-hich only one remains entire, 
his treatise De Medicina, ‘ On Medicine,’ in 
8 books. The first two books are principally 
occupied by- the consideration of diet, and the 
general principles of therapeutics and patho- 
logy ; the remaining books are devoted to the 
consideration of particular diseases and their 
treatment; the third and fourth to internal 
diseases ; the fifth and sixth to external diseases, 
and to pharmaceutical preparations ; and the last 
two to tiio.se diseases which more particularly be- 
long to surgery-.—Edf lions. By- Milligan, Edinb. 
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1826; by Ritter and Albers, Colon, ad Ehen, 
1835. — 4. Julius Celsus, a scholar at Constan- 
tinople in the 7th century- after Christ, made a. 
recension of the text ot Caesar's Commentaries- 
Many modem writers have attributed to him. 
the Life ot Caesar which was in reality written 
by Petrarch. — 5. P. Juventius Celsus, two 
Roman jurists, father and son, both of whom 
are cited in the Digest. A’ery- little is Itnown 
of the elder Celsus. Tlie y-ounger Celsus, who 
was the more celebrated, lived under Nerv.a 
and Trajan, by whom he was highly favoured. 
He uTote Digesta in 89 books, 'Epistolae. 
Quaestiones, and Institutiones in 7 books 
(Plin. Ep. vi. 5). — 6. P. Marins Celsus, an 
able general first of Galba and afterwards of 
Otho. After the defeat ot Otho’s army at the 
battle of Bedriacum, Celsus was pardoned by 
Vitellins, and was allowed by him to enter on 
the consulship in July- (A-D. 69). 

Celsus Albinovanus. [Aebixovaxus.] 

Celtae, a powerful race, which occupied a 
great part of AV. Europe. The Greek and 
Roman ^vriters call them by three names, 
which are probably only variations of one 
name, namely- Celtae (KeArai', KeAtoi), Galatae 
(raAdrai), and Galli. Their name was origi- 
nally given to all the people of N. and AV. 
Europe who were not Iberians, and it was not 
till the time ot Caesar that the Romans per- 
ceived the distinction between the Celts and 
the Germans : the name of Celts then began to 
be confined to the people between the Py-renees 
and the Rhine. The Celts belonged to the great 
Indo-Germanio race, as their language proves, 
and, at a period long antecedent to all historical 
records, settled in the AA’. of Europe. The most 
powerfulpartof thenation appears to have taken 
up their abode in the centre ot the country called 
after them Gallia, between the Garumna in the 
S. and the Sequana and Matrons in the N. Prom 
this country they spread over various parts of 
Europe, and they appear in early times as a 
migratory race, ready to abandon their homes, 
and settle in any district which their swords 
could win. Besides the Celts in Gallia, there 
were eight other different settlements of the 
nation, which may be distinguished by the fol- 
lowing names : — 1. Iberian Celts, who crossed 
the Pyrenees and settled in Spain [Celtiberi]. 

2. British Celts [Beitaxkia.] 8 . Belgic Celts, 
the inhabitants of Gallia Belgica, at a later 
time much mingled with Germans. 4. Italian 
Celts, who crossed the Alps at different periods, 
and eventually occupied the greater part of 
the N. of Italy, which was called after them 
Gallia CisalpiNA. 5. Celts in the Alps and 
on the Danube, namely the Helvetii, Gothini, 
Osi, ATndelici, Eaeti, Norici, and Cami. 6. Il- 
lyrian Celts, who, under the name of Scordisci, 
settled on Mt. Scordus. 7. Macedonian and 
Thracian Celts, w-ho had remained behind in 
Macedonia, when the Celts invaded Greece, 
and who are rarely mentioned. 8. Asiatic 
Celts, the Tolistobogi, Trocmi, and Tectosages, 
who founded the kingdom of Galatle. — Some 
ancient Evriters divided the Celts into two great 
races, one consisting of the Celts in the S. and 
centre of Gaul, in Spain, and in the N. of Italy, 
who were the proper Celts, and the other con- 
sisting ot the Celtic tribes on the shores of the 
Ocean and in the B. as far as Scythia, who 
were called Gauls : to the hitter race the Cimbri 
belonged, and they- are considered by some to 
be identical with the Cimmerii of the Greeks. 
^Tbe Celts in outa-ard appearance were dis- 
tinguished from Greeks and Romans by their 
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shaggy hajr and long monstachea, and are de 
scribed by the ancient wntera as men of large 
Btatpre, of fair complesion, and with flaxen or 
red nair, ‘ procera corpora, flava caesariea, traces 
ocoli ’ The Celtic element xn France at the 
present tune presenes the old Celtic charae 
tensticof a quick and lively temper, bat not 
those bodily characteristics which are nearer 
the Geirnan type than the French They hold 
good more generally in the highlands of Scot- 
land and in Wales They were brave and war 
like, impatient of control and prone to change 
They fought with long swoida, th*« first 
charge in battle was the moat formidable, hot 
if fiwsly resisted, they usually gave way They 
were long the terror of the Bomana, once they 
took Borne, and laid it in ashes (» c 890) — For 
details respecting their later history and pohti 
cal organisation, see GaLLla, Galena 

Celtiben (KsXTifl3p*r), a powerful people in 
Spam, consiating of Celts who crossed the 
Pyrenees at an early period and became 
mingled with the Ibenacs, the original lobabi 
tants of the country They dwell ebieSyin the 
central part of Spam, in the highlands which 
separa\e \hs Iherris tiom the mere which flow 
towards the tV , and m which the Tagus and 
theDunusnse T^y wetedindedintovanoos 
tribes, the Asevacu: BenoVEs, and Pclen 
poxES, which werethetbreemostuaportaat the 
Ldsoxes, Beixi, Dittasi Ac ^eir chief 
towns were Ssuossroa, NtiiaxTu, Bnou-is 
Ac Their country called Celtioeru was 
nonntainoas and onproductire They were a 
brave and warlike people, and proved fomidable 
enenuei to the Bomans They eobmitted to 
8eipi»Afncanas in the 2nd Punic war but the 
oppressions of the Bomao govemoraled them b> 
reMl, and lot luaM yean they anccaasfolly 
defied the power of Borne They were redoved 
to aubnussion on the capture of Ciomantia by 
BcipioAfncannsthe yoniiger{Bc IS4), but they 
again took op arms under Sertonas and it was 
not till bis death (73) that they began to adopt 
the Bomau customs and Uncage (Piod. v 
83, Liv x*T 83, Polyb xixv l.btrab p 151 , 

Celtlei 1 A Celtic people la Lusitania be 
tween the Tagus and Anaa— 2 A Celtic people 
in Gallaecia near the promontory beniun, 
which was called Celticum after them (C 
J^in irfiVTe) 

Cema.ocCaenia, amoantamuithedlanlitae 
Alps, which Pliny (m. 83) mentiODs as the source 
of the Varus (Far) 

Ceminelom (Ctmella or Cimiti) a town in 
the dlantime Alps, two miles N of Nice 

Cenaenm (KirraTov Sepoy Kanaia ot Zttlar), 
theNW promontoryofEaboes, opposite Ther 
mopylae, with a temple of Zens Cenaeos 
(Strab p 444) 

CentueaclKryxprai) ^ TheE harboor nl 
Conntb on the Saronic gnlf, important for the 
trade and commerce with the E A town m 
Argolis, S of Algos, on the road to Tegea 

Cenomani, a powerful Gallic people, originally 
a branch of the Amzitn, cros<iM the Alps at an 
early period, and settled in the B of Italy in 
the country ot Brma, Verona, and hlantaa, 
and extended K as far as the confines of 
Bhaelia (Polyb u- 17 . Liv v 85) They were 
at constant feud with the neighbounug tribes of 
the Insubres, Boii, Ac , and hence ust^ly assis- 
ted the Romans in their wars with these people 
In the Sod Punie war they sided with Borne 
except donng the GaUic revolt on Hasdmba] a 
approach, {Liv ixi. 55, lisi 10, Strab p. SIS.) 

CensoHnni 1 One ot the SO tyranU 
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assumed the purple at Bologna, a-D 270, but 
was slMrtly afterwards pnt to death by bis own 
BoUiere(TrebeIl. Iffr 33)— 2 Anthorof 

a treatise entitled de Die Natah, which treats 
of the generation of man, of his natal hour, of 
the mfiuence of the stars and genii upon his 
career, and discusses the varions methods em 
ployed for the division and calcnlation of tune 
The book is dedicated to Q Cerellma, and was 
composed a-S 233 A fragmeut de Uetnt and 
Iwt tracts de Aecenf idus and de Geometna are 
ascribed to this Censormns — Sedition* Otto 
Jatui I8ts , Hnltsch, 1667 

Ceniorlsos, Uarelos 1 C , son of C Mar 
CIOS Rutdus, first plebeian dictator (bc S56). 
was onginally called Ratlins, and was the first 
mefnbei of the family who had the ssmaise 
Censonflus He was consol m b C 310, and con 
ducted the war id Samninm. He was censor 294, 
and a second time 2&>, the only instance ui which 
a person held the ofiice of censor twice (Liv ix 
33 z 47 , Val Max iv 1, 3) — 2 1 , eonsal 149 
the first year of the third Panic war,condacted 
I the war against Carthage with his colleague 
51 Mandins — 3 C , one of the leaders of the 
Matisn partT fought agwmst Sulla vft the battle 
near (he Coflme gate, was taken prisoner, and 
pul to death by Sulla s order Censorious was 
one of the orators of his time, and versed m 
Greek hterstuie (Appian, B C i 71-83, Cie 
I Br <r (>7 98) — 4 I , a partisan of SI Antony, 
praetor 43 and consnl 89 — d C , consul b C 6, 

I died m iaia aJ> 2, while in attendance upon C 
' CaeMr the grendson of Augustus (Tell. Fat 
II 102; 

Ceotnnn (Eoraypei), a mythical race in 
habiting the mouDta]DsotThssBaly,represeoted 
asm form half horses and half men Jn Homer 
there IS no certain allusion to their semi^qnine 
form. In the Iliad they ere called ^pss ( w Mpo), 
fioMibly « ‘wild men’ in the Odyteey they 
beat the same K/yravfiei, and are spoken of as 
intemperstB (If i 238, u 743, Od tzi fi9s] 
We have vaneos genealogies (f) (hat they 
sprang from CenUums, the offspring of Ixion 
and a cloud, who mingled with Magnesian 
mares (Pmd I'ylh ii 00), or that they were 
bom directly from Izion and the cloud (Hiod. 
IV 69), (2) thattheywere bomfromApoUo and 
Hebe, a daughter ot Fenens (Diod be) The 
most famous of the legends connected with 
them, and a faTOunte subject lor eenlpturc, is 
the fight of the Centaurs and the Lapitliae, 
which arose from an insult offered to Hippo- 
damia by Eurytion, one of tlie Centaurs, in 
flamed by wine, at the marriage feast of 
PciRirHocs the Centaurs were driven away to 
Mt Pindus Theseus is brought into the story 
ea eiding Peinthous m the battle (PinA 
113. Plot The* SO. Died iv 70, Ov llet 
XU 210, Hot Od t 18,8) Bimilar atones of 
(be onbndled passions of the Centaurs are given 
m the attonk of 2iEsst,e upon Beiamra, and the 
fight between Heracles and the Centaurs at the 
cave of PnOLfS (Pans, m 16 , Soph. Trach 
55 , Ear Here Hur 364 ; ApoUod. ii S, 4) As 
regards the origin and significance of these 
myths, some adduce the atory of Ixion to show 
that the idea of Centaurs arose from tracing a 
bkeness to the Centaur shape in clonds , others 
rely on their supposed descent Iroin Apollo to 
prove that they represented raja of the sun . 
others note their descent from a nver god, and 
surest that the Centaurs are the violent 
streams which rush from the mountaina of 
Theasaly It is indeed possible that a fanci^ 
likeness in cloud shapes or torrents may have 
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caused the vanous genealogies to bo added to came a place of importance under Trajan, who 
the traditions ; hut the origin of the myth was ^ built a villa there and constructed an excellent 
probably simpler, and started with those who harbour with a lighthouse at each end of the 
hrsfc beheld an equestrian tribe from the North , breakwater (PHn. Ep. vi. 81). It was destroyed 
settling in Thessaly at a time when horses were by the Saracens in the 9th century, but was 
not ndden in Greece, and imagined the horse rebuilt on its ancient site, and was hence called 
and its rider to be one being. The name j Civitd Yccchia. 

‘bull- spearers’ or ‘ bnll - goaders ’ [Kevretv. t Centurlpae (ra KcTSpna, at Kfyraipmcu : 
Tavpos) soggests either the hunting of bulls by j Kfn-opijrTyoj, in Tbuc. of Kcyrilpmes, Centuri- 
mounted Thessalians (Sehol. ad Pind. l.c.), or pTnus: Centorbi), an ancient town of the Sicuh 
the driring of bnlls by mounted ‘ cowboys ’ ; in Sicily, at the foot of Mt. Aetna, on the road 
(SeiT. nd Georg, ill. 115). But whatever the from Catana to Panormus, and not far from the 
ongin of the myth, the Centaurs, like the , river Symaethus; in its neighbourhood a great 
Satyrs, represented unbridled animal passions, ' quantity of com was grown, and it became 
and the combats with Centaurs recorded the under the Eomans one of the most flourishing 
strife between ci%nliaation and barbarism, cities in the island. (Thuc. vi. 90 ; Diod. xiv. 
Cnmoy alone among them has been made an 78; Strab.p. 272; Cic. Verr. ii. 07, 69, iii. 6, 45.) 
instance of learning and culture. In art of an Ceos (Kewr, Ion. Keor : Kchjj, Ion. K^Xos, 
archaic type they are represented with the fore Cens : Zea), an island in the Aegaean Sea, one 


part, including the legs, human, having the hind 
quarters of a horse attached : the more familiar 
type, from the sculptures of the Parthenon 
onwards, showed them as men from the head to 
the loins, while in the rest of the body, the four 



Centaur. Oletope from the Parthenon.) 

legs, and the tail, they are horses. The female 
Centaur is described by Lucian, Zeuzist 3 (cf. 
Ov. Met, xii. 398), and appears in a Florentine 
cameo suckling an infant Centaur. 

Centrites (K^vrplrr]s\Bo}iian4schai), a small 
river of Armenia, which it divided from the land 
of the Carduchi, N. of Assyria. It rises in the 
mountains S. of the Arsissa Pains (Zr. Van), 


of the Cyclades, between the Attic promontory 
Snninm and the island Cythnus, celebrated for 
its fertile soil and its genial climate. It was 
inhabited by lonians, and originally contained 4 
towns, lulls, Carthaea, Coressus, and Poeeessa ; 

bnt the two latter perished by an 
earthquake. SDroNiDES was a native 
of the island. 

Cephale (Ke^aXT)), an Attic demns, 
on the right bank of the Erasmus, 
belong" to the tribe Acamantis. 

Cepnallema (K£(|>aXXi7ria, Kc^aXT?- 
vla: K€«^>a\A^}i',pl. KitpaW^ves: Cepha- 
lwiia)y called by Homer Same {S-apyj) 
or Samos {'S.dfxos) (If. ii. C84 ; Od. iv. 
671, iz. 24), the largest island in the 
Ionian sea, separated from Ithaca on 
the E. by a narrow channel, cefntains 
848 square miles. It is said to have 
been originally inhabited by Taphians, 
and to have derived its name from the 
mythical Cepualus. Even in Homer 
its inhabitants are called Cephallenes, 
and are the subjects of Odysseus : but 
the name Cephallenia first occurs in 
Herodotus {IL ii. 631 ; Od. xx. 210 ; 
Hdt. ix. 28). The island is verj' moun- 
tainous (TraiTroAoeVfTj?) ; and the highest 
mountain, called Aenos, on which stood 
a temple of Zeus, rises more than 4000 
feet above the sea. Cephallenia was 
a tetrapolis, containing the 4 towns, 
Same, Paee, CiiANn, and PnONi. It 
never attained political importance. In the 
Persian wars the inhabitants of Pale are alone 
mentioned. In the Peloponnesian war Cephal- 
lenia surrendered to the Athenians. Same 
ventured to oppose the Eomans, but was taken 
by M. FuJvius, b.c. 189. (Strab. pp. 455, 461 ; 
Thuc, ii, 30 ; Liv. xxxvii. 13 ; Polyb. xxii. 13, 23^) 
CephSloedium {K€<pa\oi^ioy: Cephaloedita- 
Cefali or Oephahi), a Sicel town, which 


and flows into the Tigris. (Ken. Anab. iv. 3.) ^ 

Centumalus, Fulvius. 1. Cn., legate of the took a Greek name, on the N. coast f Sici y m 
dictator H. Valerius Corvns b.c. 801; consul the territory of Hunera. (Diod. xiv. uC, Strab. 
298. when he sained a victory over the Sam- p. 266,) . - . p i 

nites; and pro|raetor 295, when he defeated the Cephalus (KeAoXoj). ^ of great 

Etruscans (Liv. x. 26).— 2. Cn., consul 229, de- beauty, Moved by Eos (Aurora) and c^ied off 
feated the IHyrians subject to the queen Teuta by her. He :b generally expla ued as represe^ 
(Polyh. ii. 5).-3. Cn., curule aedile 214 ; praetor mg the morning star f 

ks, mth SuesBula as his province ; and consul approach of dawn. One le rad maM him the 
211; in the next year he was defeated by * son of Herm^ and Herse (dew) . he dwells with 
Hannibal near Herdonia in Apulia, and was Eos in the East, and their son is Tithonns 
killed in the battle (Liv. sxiv. 43, 44, xrvii. 1). , (Apollo^ in. 14). In other accounts Tithonns is 
—4. M., praetor urbanuB 192, superintended the the husband of Eos , and the son of Eos and 

preparations for the war against Antiochns the ^phaluBiBPhaethon( . • ’ , V J* 

Great fLiv. xxxv. 20). ^ most famous and poetical story m Cepha- 

Centumceliae' (Civita VeccMa), a seaport las makes t^e son of Deion and Diomede, 
town in Etruria, 47 miles from Home, first be- and husband of Proens or Procne, daughter of 
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Erechtheos, whom he tenderly loved He wa» » siinil*r jxjaitjon cf the iclant Dionysaa in the 
b«lotei bir Eos, but oihe tejeciedherndTance* great atatua of Pranteks- (PIm hut 74, 
Irons love to bis wife, she advised hun to try Pans Tiu 50, 5 >— 3 An Athenian scnlptor, 
the fidelity of Procns Thegoddesathenmeta caBedtheToanfrerjasonofthegTeatPraiitiles, 
worphosed him into a stranger and sent bun fioonabed 800 (Plin x*iv>_21) 

With neb presents to hia honse Proens waa C^hildpboa a fnead of Eon- 

tempted by the brilliant presents to yield tt>lh« pidea, is said not only to have been the chief 

litTangcr T»bi> then diseoTcrod bimaelfto be bet actor » fan dramas, bat also to have aided bnn 
husband, whereupon ehe fled in shame to Crete with his advice m the composition ot them, 
ittorms niiife her a present of a dog <»fied CSpIlltftI or Cepbitius 

l>aelflpa{i».arA»^, storm) and a spear which were 1 The chief nrer in Pbotis and Boeotia {now 
never to miss their object aou tiiea sent her JUavroruri}, rises near Ijisea in Phocia. flows 
tacit bo GepWitts wi dn^jaise in order Vo tbroogb a tetVile valley in Phcicis and Eoeotia, 
obtain this dog and spear Cephalns prOTused 1 and faJJs info the lake Copais which is beftco 
lui love Ftocni then roade herself known to called iTeyhtrts >n tlie Hi»d (i 7W) [Corar*J 
him as bis wife, and this led to a reconeibsi- —3. The largest tiTer of the Athenian plain, 
tion between them Proene, however, aUU naes in the W slope of Penteheus and 
feared theloTt of Ec» and therefore Kalonaly flows past Athens on the tV into the Saromo 
watched Cephalns when be went out hnnluig j golf between Phalemm and Peirs».us-~3 An 
Once, having heard him call opoB the broese other nver of Attica, rising in 3It Icarina 
( 4 «ra), and taking this to ub}>^ a nustreM j on tho borders of Megans and flowing into the 
named Aura, sb« watched hua, hidden sn a »ea at Eleuais now &«roHlupwos —4. A nver 
bnsh Cep^lns, thinkiDg that someanunal srsa of Argolis InbaUry of the Inachns 
stimog the leaves, killed her with the never C»r {W?, KSiw*) {Moma. 

emog spear {Or dfrt vii CflO-hCj Apohod Cennucu Einns (QoH of Oiota) a bay m 

111 ]5, Hyg f89j He is said to hare been CanabetseesUahcamassukandCRidus onthe 
banished for this homicide by the AreiopaOTs north side of this bar stood the loan ofCeramB* 
and to have gone to Thebes, where his dog which fa'e the name (‘'trab p Ceva- 

becune QBefdl (or hutting a destroebTe fot ouaiu, a district of AUtens VrittiaEl 
(Pauaui X9l Snbieqoentiy Cephaios fought C*r»a»a Agora (isfam Acui; atoaoofPbry 
mSfa Amphitryon againit the Teleboan*. opon gta on the * royal mad ' from husa to Bardia 
the cnaijaett of whom he wu rewarded anUi i (Xen Afub > i 1(1) 


the laUsd which he called after hia - . 

Cephalleoia {Btrab p eShi Clearly a ncusber 
of local Iraditiont. Athenian, CieUn, Theban, 
(Uid CephalooUB have gatlieredroond the Bame 
uf Cephalas, some from legends of hunter* and 
hantreasea we last from the eimilanbycf name 

^ A&yTaaQsan,aodfath4i«!tb«oiat««Ly*ias, 

nas to Atheo* at the inntation of Peneles 
He IS one of the speakers la Plato s iZspoHtc 
—S. Ao emiaeet Atbeman orator of the Colly 
lean denaa flosnsbed a c 403 
Cipheaa {Ky^evr} 1 King of Etbiopta, eon 
of Belas, hnaband of Caseiopesa and father of 
Andromeda, was plated among the star* alter 
his death {Hdt vii. 61, Hor 0<f lu 29, 
X'snaoxsna) ->3. Son of Alms and Keaera or 
Cleobnla, one of the Argonaula He was king 
of Tegea ta Arcadia, and penshed, with most of 
hia toua in an evpedition agamst 2f eiatle*. 


Cipblila or GephiJiia (Kijcuofs mors correct 
titan Ky^oerfa K< 3 f‘<ritCt Amna),ooe of the 
12 Cecmpian tows* of Attica, and afterwards a 
demna belonging to the tribe Erecbtheis, KE. 

0/uje 

GepbitM&rBt{Ks!^iw4Swpoi) X AnAtbenuin 
rormc poet of the Old Comedy, abost B c *02- 
—2. An Atheoiaa orator, a disciple of Isocrates, 
wrote an apclogy forlsocratesagaisttAnstoUe. 
entitled ai wpii 'Apic-raTiAi; arriypa^iu it is 
probable that it was this Cephisodoro* who wrote 
a History of the Sacred tVar 
ClpbUSd$ti3S(K’}^ie<13aT«i) 1 AnAthesuan 
wholedafleettoThraco mec 8S9snihsohlt)e 
sDcceK that he was reeslled and prosecated 
•whether he was the asmejpersoa as the orator 
■Cephisodotoa IS disputed (Ueisi, c iryf p 60J, 
§ U8; e Anjfwr.i>.e70 4 J53)-3. AnAthe- 
man sculptor, father of PnjLirrci.ts He be- , 
lonmd to that yonager school of Attic artist* who j 
earfyin the 4th cenhB-c were passing firom the' 
sterner majesty of Phidias to Ifas ideal sed grace I 
and b«»o*y which -were perfected by Prauteles | 
The sUlne, now at Munieh, of Eirene and tte 
infant Plata* (called the Leccothea) is a copy of: 
hiswark(raaa i*. 16 ) It i* interesting to trace i 


&r&tai iKrpaveus Kipaaeuyrifi et 
soon), a flouriKlutig coloni of bitiopo on the 
coast of Pontas at t)t« mouth of a mer of the 
same name , chiefly celebrated as the place 
from which Europe obtained bath the CMfry 
and its name LucaUususaid to have brought 
back plants of th« cherry wilfa him to Rome, 
hot this refer* ptobaHy ooJy to »me particnJar 
sorts, as the Bomans seem to have bad the 
tree much earlier — Cerasns fell into dKsr 
after the fonndatwn of Phamana (Kjmjoun) 
{Sen Aruib v 8. S, Pbn xv 103} 

CirAtS {rd Kfpara), the noms, a raoustals 
OB tho frontier* of Attica and Alegana 
Ceraaali Monte* (Ktpevriet S/ni JCfitmara), 
a nope of roc/tmVaics extonding from the Iron 
tier of lUyncum along tbe coast of Epirus, 
derived their name from the frequent thunder 
{ etorma which occurred among them Tbeto 


mouatams made the coast of Epiras dangerou* 
(Bor Od i. 8 , 20) They were also calledAcro- 
cennma, though this cants was projierty applied 
to tbo promontory separating the Adnatic and 
. Vviiuuc. sicu- •veXmAvAsr/a tf, ‘‘iuffvb minOi 

tains were caHed Ccrauniv (Caea B C in. 6 ) 
CerbEro* (Ki^Stpof), the dog that guarded 
the entrance of Hades, >s mentioned as early 
a* lb« Homcno poem*, but limply a* ' the dog,' 
and without the nameof Cerberus {/{.vin. 8 oe, 
Od. XU 621 > Hesiod calls him a son of T^hoa 
and Echidna, and tepreaents bimwiUi 60 beads. 
Later imton describe him as a monster with 
only S heada, with the tad of a serpent and with 
serpeoU loand bis neck, facing poets agois 
call him many beaded or hundred headeil Tbe 
den of Cerberus is placed «m the farther fide of 
tile Sty*, at the spot where Charon landed 
the tiisdes of the departed. { Ilante ] 
CertsiSnua or -na «t eiQra (Ktpfdewpjwv 
wdAcr, Hdt, K«pic«Vat>pa, Btrab BfadrAus), 
a mty «f Lower Egypt on the VV bank of the 
Aile, at the point -where the nier dmded into 
itaSyinncipalbrancbe*, UieE or Telusiac, the 
TT or Caoopie, and the ?• between ttem. 
Ctreits* or ‘ii (Erpsitai, the CircosstciH*), 



CERCETIUS 

a people of Sarmatia Asiafcica, bej’ond the Cim- 
merian Bosporus, on the E. coast of the Pains 
Maeotis {Strab. p. 40C; Plin. vi. IG). 



Cercetius, a mountain in Thessaly, part of 
the range of Pindus. 

Gercina and Cercinitis (KepKiva, KcpKmrts : 
Karkcnah J5., Bainlaht and Gherba)t 2 low 
islands of! the N. coast of Africa, in the mouth 
of the Lesser Syrtie, united by bridge, and 
possessing a fine liorbour. Cercina was the 
larger, and had on it a town of the same name. 
(Strab. pp. 123, 831.) 

Cercine {K^pKlyTj: Kara-clagh), a mountain 
in Macedonia, between the Axius and Strymon. 

Cercinitis {K€pKiu7ris), a lake in Llacedonia, 
near the mouth of the Strymon, through which 
this river flows. 

Cercinium, a town in Thessaly between 
Larissa and Pherae. 

Cerco, Q,. lintatins, consul with A. Manlius 
TorquatuB, B.c. 241, in conjunction with liis col- 
league, subdued the Falisci or people of Falerii, 
who revolted from the Romans. 

Cercopes {K^pkuitss), droll and thievish 
gnomes, robbed Heracles in his sleep, but %vere 
taken prisoners by him, and either given to 
Omphale, or lalled, or set free again. Some 
placed them at Thermopylae (Hdt. vii. 216); 
but the comic poem Cercopes^ w’hich bore the 
name of Homer, probably placed them at 
Oechalia in Euboea. Others transferred them 
to Lydia, or the islands called Pithecusae, 
wliich derived their name from the Cercopes 
who were changed into monkeys by Zeus for 
having deceived him. (Ov. xiv. 90; Diod. 
iv. 31 ; Mela, ii. 7 ; Suid. s.v.) 

Cercops (Kep/foal')- oldest 

Orphic poets, also called a Pythagorean, was 
the author of an epic poem, * on the descent of 
Orpheus to Hades’ (Clem. Alex. Sirovi. p. 833 ; 
cf. Cic. N. D. i. 38.)— 2. Of Miletus, the con- 
temporary and rival of Hesiod, is said to have 
been the author of an epic poem called 
Aegimius^ which is also ascribed to Hesiod 
(Diog. Laort. ii. 4C ; Athen. p. 503). ^ 

Cercyon (Kep/cvwi'), son of Poseidon or 
phaestus, a cruel tyrant at Eleusis, put to death 
his daughter Alope, and killed all strang^s 
whom he overcame in wrestling ; he vras in the 
end conquered and slain by Theseus. 
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Cerdylimn (KepSuAioi'), a small toivn in Mace- 
donia on the right bank of the Strymon, oppo- 
site A^rrinpOLis . 

Cerealis, Petilms, served under Vettius 
Bolamis, in Britain, a.e. Cl ; was one of the 
generals who supported the claim of Vespasian 
to the empire, 69; suppressed the revolt of 
Civilis on the Rhine, 70 ; and was governor of 
Britain, 71, when he conquered a great part of 
the Bri_gantes (Tac. Bist. v. 14, Agr. 8, 17). 

Cereatae {Casamari), a town in Latium, in 
the territory of Arpinnm, and the actual birth- 
place of Marius {Ktppearai, Plut. Mar. 8), %vlio 
probablj’’ made it a municipium (Plin. iii. 63). 

Ceres. [Demeter.] 

Cerfenina, a town of the Marsi on the Via 
Valeria, at the pass leading to Corfinium. 

Cerilli {Girella Vecchia), a town inBruttium 
on the coast, S. of the mouth of the Laus. 

Cerinthus {Kijpivdos), a town on the E. coast 
of Euboea, on the river Budorus. 

Ceme (KepvTj : prob. Argum), an island of! 
the W. coast of Africa, to which the Phoenicians 
traded (Ptol. rt. 4 ; Scyl. Pcripl. 53). 

Cerretani, on Iberian people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, in the modern Cerdagna, in the 
Pyrenees, subsequently divided into two tribes, 
the Juliani and Augnstani (Plin. iii. 23). 

Cersobleptes (Kep£ro/8\€:rT7;r), son of Cotys, 
king of Thrace, on w'hose death in B.c. 858 he 
inherited the kingdom in conjunction with 
Berisades and Amadocus. As an ally of the 
Athenians, Cersobleptes became involved in 
w’ar with Philip, by whom he was defeated 
and reduced to the condition of a tributary, 348. 
(Dem. Phil. iii. 114; Diod. xrt. 70.) 

Cersus {Kipaos i Merkes), a river of Cilicia, 

1 flowing tkrough the Pylae Syro-Ciliciae, into 
the E. side of the Gulf of Issus. 

Certonium {Kepr6yioy), a town in Mysia, 
mentioned by Xenoj)hoD (Anab, vii. 8, 8). 

Cervidins Scaevola. [Scaevola.] 

CeruB, an old Latin name for the deity of 
creative pow'er, is from the same root as creare 
and Ceres: hence in the bjunns of the Salii 
‘ Cerus manuB,’ or ‘ Ccrus duonus ’ = creator 
bonus (Varr. L. li> vii. 2G ; C. I. L. i. 46). 

Cerynia (K^pwla: Girne), n town of Cyprus 
on the north coast between Lapethus and 
Aphrodisium. 

Ceryx (K^pt/|), an Attic hero, son of Hermes 
and Aglauros, from whom the priestly family of 
the Ceryces at Athens derived their origin 
According to the Eleusinian tradition, however, 
Ceryx, from whom they were descended, was a 
younger son of Eumolpus. It is probable that 
the Ceryces were an Athenian family which^ at 
some time took the place of an Eleusinian 
family of priests. [Diet. Ant. art. Bleusinia.'] 

Cestrine {K^arpinj), a district of Epirus 
in the S. of Chaonia and N. of the Thyamis, 
said to have been formerly called Cammania, 
and to have derived its later name from Cestri- 
nUB, son of Helenus. (Thuc, i. 46; Pans. i. 11.) 

CestruB (KeVrpos: Ak-su), a considerable 
river of Pamphylia, fiow’ing from the Taurus 
southwards into the Mediterranean. It was 
navigable in its lower course, at least as far as the 
city of Perge, which stood on its W. hank, 60 
stadia above its mouth. (Strab. p. 667.) 

Cetei (K^retoO* mentioned in Od. xi. 621 as 
fighting on the Trojan side under Eu^ylus, a 
prince from the southern part of Asia Minor. 
In tins people (and in the legends of Memnon) 
wo have probably the Homeric tradition of the 
Hittites (the Kheta of Egyptian monuments), 
who seem to have migrated from Armenia into 
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the Sermtic coontries and fonn3ed * great 
empire, eitending Irijm their two eapiUU 
K»de*h on the Orontee and Carchemieh (“'Ni 
Bu» Vetas) on the Enphratea through * great 
|i3rt of Asia 3Imor as far as the Aegaean* The 
time of their greatest power was about the 
11th century B c > when they united the tribes 
of a great part of Asia ilinor in their ware 
against druses II^ which ended after the great 
battle of Kadesh m an alliance on no nnequa! 
terms with Egypt The monuments between 
Stnyma and Ephesus, mentioned by Herodolna 
(u lOd) as Egyptian, are really Bittite, and 
mack their conquests westward Their empire 
gradually dwindled and ended with the laU ol 
Carchemishs c 717 Their chief deity was the 
goddess Atargates [tee ApHaoctrei whoac 
priestesses are held by some to be the ongin of the 
myths of the Amaiong [AiiaxovEs, Mehnov] ' 

Cethegui, ConieUTit an ancieni patncian 
family They seem to hare kept up an old fashion 
of wearing the fooa without a /uniea beneath, 
the toga being folded round the body like a 
girdle as in the einetut Gabinns [see Dtel Ant 
art To^ai tow^chlloraeoaUndeswithe words 
cinetuU Ctihegi {AT3Poit BO) andl,ucaa(it 
513) descnbes the associate of CatiQne thus 
ttterUqua iruitait vaana Celhegi !• ^ 
curule aedile and pontifez mazimus sc 213 
praetor 211, when he had the charge ol Apulia, 
eensorSOS and censul 204 In the next year | 
he ccnunanded as proeonsal m Cisalpne Gaul 
where hs defeated Bago, brother of Hannibal 
He died 19S Hu eloquence was rated very 
high, so that Emuus nre bun the name of 
Suadat medulUij and Horace twice refer* to 
him as an ancient autbonty for the nsage of 
Latin words (Cie de 5m 14 SO, Ror £pt«< 
11, 2, lid, At* Pott SO )~3 C commanded to 
Spam as proconsul 200 (Lie xxzi 40) , «ra* 
aedile 129, eonsnl 197, wnen he defeated the 
Insuhrians andCenomaniaos is Cisalpine Gaol , 
and censor 194 3 F, cnrole aMiIe 187, 
praetor 185 and consol 181 The grave of 
Noma was discorered m his consulship (Plot 
Aum 22)— 4 U , consol ISO, whea hedraioeda , 
partoftiiePomptineMarihe&— 4 F,afnendof. 
Ifanus, proscnb^ by SoUa, 89 bnt in 83 went ' 
o«r to &aUa,and was pardoned —d C,,oneof 
Cat line s crew, was a profligate from his early 
youth When Catduie left Borne, 83 after 
Cicero B first speech, Cethegns stayed behind 
tinder the orders of X«ntaIos Hia charge was 
to murder the leading senators , but the tardi 
ness of Lentnlus prereoted anything being 
done Cethegns was arrested and condemned 
to death with theotherconspirators (Sail Cal 
40^5 Lncan, ii 543 ) 

Cetins (Ki^(ior), a small nrer of 3Iysia, 
flowing from the N ^ and falling into the Calms 
close to Pergamom (Plin. v 19b) 

Ceutrones or Centronei a people m Gallia 
Beltfica, dependents of the herru 
Ceyx {KfCf), king of IWhys, hosbaoiJ of 
Alcyone His death is differently related. ' 
[Alctone ] He was the father cf Hippanis, 
who fell fighting aa the ally of Heracles- 
ChahoTU (XaSapar Akafiur), a nver of 
Mesopotamia which rises m Mt. hlantu and 
flows S into the Euphrates atCircesinmfPi^ 

V 18, Procop B P a h) It* name waned 
(prob m different part* of its course) >t ap- 
pears aa Abonhas in Strah p. 747 , Amnuan 
ar 3 , and aa Araxet m Xen Anab i. 4 19 
Chahrlas (Xoffpiar), a celebrated Athenian 
general In B C 099 hesncceededlphicratesin 
the command of the Athenian forces at Cormth. 
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Tn S86 he assisted Evagoras m Cyprus aga sst 
the Persians. In 378 he waa one of the 
commanders of the forces sent to the aid of 
Thebea against Agesilaus, when he adopted for 
the first tune that manceuTre for which he 
became so celebrated — ordering his men to 
Bsreit the attack with then spears pointed 
against the enemy and their shields resting on 
one knee A statue was afterwards erected at 
Athens to Chabnas in this posture In 876 he 
gamed an important nctory off Naxos over the 
lAcedaemonian fleet under the command of 
PdHis In 361 he took the command of the naval 
force of Taches king of Egypt who was m 
rebellion against Persia. In 868 he was sent as 
the Athenian commander in Thrace, hnt was 
compelled by Chandemus to make a peace 
nnlavoniable to Athens On the breaking out 
of the Social war m 357 Chabnas commanded 
the Atbenian fleeL At the siege of Chios he 
Bailed Into the harbonr before the rest of the 
fleet, and when his ship was disabled, he 
refused to save lug t fe by abandoning it and 
fell fighting (Nep ChaSrta*, Xen. Bell v 
1-4 I)iod XT 29-34 ivi 7 ) 

Cbaeria, C Cassini tribune of the praetonan 
cohorts formed the conspiracy by which Cah 

5 ala was slam aj> 41 Chaerea was put to 
eatb by Claudius upon bis accession (Suet 
Cat 88 , Dio Cass Us 29 Tae Ann. i 82 ) 
Chaeremon 1 One of the most 

celebrated of the later tragic poets at Athens 
about Bc 380 He was one of tbe ’Ayayrvir 
Turaf, or Reading Tragedians, who m (he 
decline of tragedy composed subtle and over 
strained plavs which were not acM bnt read 
before a select audience Some of bis plays 
wereforacting (Athrmp 607>— 2 OtAlexan 
dna, a Stoic philosopher chief librarian of the 
Alexandrian library, was afterwards called to 
Borne, and became the preoeptor o! Nero He 
wore a history of Egypt, on Hieroglyphies, on 
Comets,aDd a grammat cal work Jiartial (*i 
88) wrote an epigram upon him 
Chaeriphea (xsipipwr), a, pupj of Socrates 
as banished by the Thirty, and returned to 
Athens on the restoration of democracy, b c 
403 He was dead when the tnU of Socrates 
took place, 899 (Xen. Ifem i. 2, *8, ii 8, 1 ) 
Chaeron^a (Xa/paiwia Xnpwrc^r Caj’ur>ui) 
the Homeric Ame according to Pansanias, a 
town in Boeolia on the C^hisos near the 
frontier of Phocis, a dependant of Orchomena.* 
It stood where the valley of the Cephissas nar 
rows to two miles, and tuns it commanded the 
approach from the north. It was memorable for 
the defeat of the Athenians and tbe Boeotians 
to B c 338 by Phihp king of Jlacedon, and for 
Sulla s victory over the array of Mithndates 86 
Chaetonea waa the birthplace of Plutarch 
Several remaras of the ancient city hare been 
discoTered at Caj>uma a theatre excavated ui 
tbeiock an aqueduct, and the marble lion (broken 
in pieces) which adorned the eopnlchre of the 
Boeotians who fell at the battle of Clxaeronea- 
(Thoc ir 76. Pans, ix 41, 6, Stnib p 414. 
Ptot5«K.17; ’ 

ChAlaeusL (Xdxaur XahoTos), a port-town 
ol the Locn Ozolae on the Cnssacan gnlf, on 
the frontiers of Phocis (Thnc lu. 101) 

Chotoitra (XeXiurpa) atownuiJIygdoaiain 
Sfaeedonia at tbe month of the nver Anus 
(Hdkvti 123, Strab p S30) 

CbaleS or -ae or la (xdAKn XifAsai, XoAvia 
CAanti), an island of the Carpathian sea, near 
Bhodes, with a town of tho same name, and 
temple of Apollo (Strab p 488 , Thnc. Tin. 41) 



CKALCEDON 

Chalcedon {Xa\KT]Suy, more correctly, KoX 
Xrip<^’v : XaXKTjSSyios ; Gliallcr.don, Grk., Eadi- 
Eiotj Turk., Ru.), a Greek city of Bitliynia, on 
the coast of the Propontis at the entrance of 
the Bosporus, nearly opposite to Byzantium, 
Tvas founded by a colony from Jlegora in B.c. 
G85. As occupying an inferior site to that of 
Byzantium it was spoken of by the oracle as 
‘ the city of the blind ’ (Strab. p. 820 ; Tac. Ann. 
pi. G3J. After a long period of independence 
it became subject to the kings of Bithynia, who 
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Coin ot Chalcedon. 

06r., head o! Demeter veiled : rer., Apollo ecatcd on om- 
phalos ; below KAAX ; struck circ. B.c. ffiO-270. 

removed most of its inhabitants to the new city 
of Nicomedia (n.c. 140). Tlie Romans restored 
its fortifications, and made it the eliief city of 
the province of Bithj-nia, or Pontica Prima. It 
was entirely destroyed by the Turks. — The 
fourth oecumenical council of the Church met 
here .t.B. 431. (Horn. Jl. ii. 537 ; Strab. p. 320 ; 
Time. iv. 75 ; Xen. An. vii. 1, 20 ; Pint. hucuU. 8.) 

Chalcldfce (XoAkiSikt)), a peninsula in Mace- 
donia between the Thermaic and Strymonic 
gnlf.s, runs out into the sea like a S-pronged fork, 


in B.c. 50G, who retired on the Persian invasion 
(Hdt. V. 7 / , vi. 100). Its flourisliing condition 
at an early period is attested by the numerous 
colonies which it planted in various parts of the 
Mediterranean. It founded so many cities in the 
peninsula in Macedonia between the Strj-monic 
and Thermaic gulfs, that the whole peninsula 
was called Chalcidice. In Italy it founded 
Cuma, and in Sicily Naxos. Chalcis was usually 
subject to Athens during the greatness of the 
latter city, and afterwards passed into the hands 
of the Macedonians, Antiochns, Mithridates, and 
the Romans. It was a place of great military 
importance, ns it commanded the navigation 
between the N. and S. of Greece, and hence it 
was often taken and retaken by the different 
parties contending for the supremacy in Greece. 
— The orator Isaeus and the poet Lycophron 
were bom at Chalcis, and Aristotle died here. 




Coin of Chalcidlon league, struck at Olynthus B.c.352-S^. 
O&r., bead of Apollo laureate ; rrr., Isre, XAARiaEas ; ma* 
gistrate's name, Eni APijTONor. 

ending in 3 smaller peninsulas, Pallene, Sitho- 
NiA, and Acte or Athos. It derived its name 
from Chalcidian colonists, [Chalcis, No, 1.] 
Chalcidius, a Platonic pliilosopher who lived 
probably in the Sth century of the Christian 
era, translated into Latin the Timaetis of Plato, 
on which he likewise wrote a voluminous com- 
mentary. Edited by Meursius, Leyden, 1617, 
and by Fabricius, Hamburg, 1718. 

Chalcioecus (XaAKiotKoy), * the goddess of the 
brazen house,* a surname of Athene at Sparta, 
from the brazen temple there. [Athene.] 
Chalciope {Xa\Ki6Tn]). 1. Daughter of 
Eurypylus, king of Cos, mother of Thessalus 
by Heracles {II. ii. 676; Apollod. ii. 7, 8). — 2. 
Daughter of Aeetes, and sister of Medea, mar- 
ried to PlirixuB (Ap. Bb. ii. 1140; Apollod. i. 9). 

Chalcis (XetA^fy : XoAKioevy, Chalcidensis). 
It {Egrijjo or Eegroponte), the principal town 
of Euboea, situated on the narrowest part of the 
Euripus, and united, as early as b.c. 411, wiA 
the mainland by a bridge (Thuc. viii.95 ; Diod. 
3 CV. SO). It was a very ancient town, origmaily 
inhabited by Abantes or Curctes, and colonised 
by Attic lonians under Cothus. In the time of 
Hesiod [Ojy. 655) Chalcis was ruled by a king : m | 
the next century by an oligarchy of the richer ; 
class called Hippobotae (Strab. p. 447 ; Hdt. v. j 
77). The Athenians planted 4,000 cleruchshere | 


Coin of Chalcis in Euboea. 

Ohc., head of Hera (?) ; rirr., eagle flying and holding ser- 
pent, XAA : struck clrc. c.c. SiO. 

— 2> A town in Aetolia at the mouth of the 
Evenus, situated at the foot of the mountain 
Chalcis, and lienee also called Mypochalcis 
(Horn. J7. ii- 640 ; Thuc. jj. 83 ; Strab. p. 451).— 
3. (.Etnnesrm, Eu.), a city of Syria, in a fruitful 
plain, near the termination of the river Chains : 
the chief city of the district of Chalcidice, which 
lay to the E. of the Orontes.— 4. A city of Syria 
on the Belus, in the plain of Marsyas. 

Chalcodon (XoAiff^5a>v),kiDg of the Abantes 
in Euboea, was said to be a son of Abas, the 
descendant of Erechtheus. He was father of 
Elphenor, who fought at Troy (17. ii. 641, iv. 
464). He was killed by Amphitryon, fighting 
against Thebes. His descendants were called 
the Chalcodontidae, and ruled over parts of 
Boeotia as well as of Euboea. (Eur. Jon. 69; 
Pans. viii. 15, 3, ix. 19, 3.) 

Chaldaea (XoA5a»a XoASoToy), in the nar- 
rower sense, was a province of Babylonia, about 
the lower course of the Euphrates, the border 
of the Arabian Desert, and the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf. It was intersected by numerous 
canals, and was extremely fertile. In a wider 
sense, the term is applied to the whole of Baby- 
lonia, and even to the Babylonian empire, on 
account of the supremacy which the Chaldaeans 
acquired at Babylon. They seem to have been 
settled on the shores of the Persian Gulf when 
they are first heard of in the 9th cent. B.c. 
Under Merodach Baladan, about B.c. 700, they 
became masters of Babylonia and gave their 
name to the whole country. [Babylon.] 

Chains (XoAor : Koweik), a river of N. Syria, 
flowing S. past Beroea and Chalcis, and ter- 
minating in a marshy lake. 

Chalybes (XdAw/3es), a people apparently of 
Scythian origin (later called Chaldaei), said to 
be descended from Chalybs son of Ares. They 
represent the earliest workers in iron of whom 
the Greeks had heard; they are generally re- 
presented as dwelling on the S. shore" of the 
Black Sea, about Themiscyra and the Thermodon 
(and probably to a wider extent, for Herodotus 
clearly mentions them among the nations "W. 
of the Halys), and occupying themselves in the 
working of iron. (Strab. p. 549, 551 ,* Hdt. i. 28 ; 
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1002 , Verg Gtcrrg m want of money, he entered into the eernce of 
Altabntqa, the respited eatripof Western Atta, 
but wi« recalled by the tthennins on the com- 
pUint of Artaserxes IlL In the Olynthian 
Srt, he ccnnnacded the raercenaii^s sent 
frcHD Athens to the aid of OJynthns In ZiO 
he commanded the force sent to aid Brzantiam 
against Phihp , bnt he effected nothing, and 
was accordingly snperseded by Phoc on. In 
333 he vas one of the Athenian comniaoders at 
the t»tUe of Chaeronea- When Alexander 
inraded Asia m SSI, Chares vas linng at 
Sigeitm. and in S33 he coroman led for Danns 
at Uytdene (Aman, Anat n 1,111 2 *“2 Of 
Sfytilene, an officer at the court of Alexander 
the Great, wrote a hI^tD^T of Alexander ro 
10 book&-^ As aitiat of Lindas in Rhodes, 
the faronnte pnpil of Ln ippas floonsbed s c 
2t)0 He belonged to a penod when it was 
sooght to replace the old grasdenr and sun 
plicity by mere size and dramatic effect His 
chief work was the sutue of the Sun, which, 
under the name of ‘ The Colossus of Rhodes,’ 
was celebrated as one of the 7 wonders of the 
world. Its height was upwards of 105 English 
feet f70 cnbvtst $ " ' ' 


Aesch. Pr 717 , Ap Rh- 
L BS) 

Chalybon (XaAvfiiua O T Helhon), a city of 
N Syria, afterwards Beboea. 

Ciamseleoa f'Ca^miXiici'), aPenpaletit philo- 
sopher, or. rather, student of literature of 
Heraclea on the Pontns, one of the disciples of 
Anstotle, wrote works on sereral anaent Greek 
poets and on philosophical subjects. 

ChamaTi, a people in Germany, who were 
compelled by the Roman conqnesta to change 
their abodes seTcral timea they first appear 
m the neighbourhood of the Rhine, but after 
nerds migral^ delealed the Erutten, and 
settled between the Weser and the Harz At 
a later tune they dwelt on the lower Rhine, and 
were anmlianes of the Franks (Stiah p. 931 , 
Tae GcTTit 2, 33, Ann.iiiL 65, Ammisn, ztii.8) 

ChaSnes (X^ast) one of the 3 peoples ui 
hahitmg EPTBES.were at an earlier period m 
possession of the whole country, hnl sub- 
sequently dwelt along the coast froza the nrer 
Thyamia northwsids to the Acroceiatmian pro- 
montory, which district was therefore called 
Chaoaut. By the poets CAuoniut is used as 


j fingers being larger than 
HI 4li it was 12 years 
t 300 talents It stood 


equiralenl to Epiiot , . . . 

Ch&da (Xdai), the vacant and infinite space most sUtnes (Phn s 
which existed according to the smcient cosmo- | m erecting and ct 
gomes prenonalothccieationofthewct’d and at the entrance of the harbour of Rhode*, but 
ootof which thegodsimen and all things arose there w no truth in the tradition that its legs 
CI1M8 was the mother of ErebiTS and Nn. from extended over the mouth of theharhooi It eras 
whom again were bont Aether and QeoetafQev {overthrown and broken to pieces by an earth 
Th 116 fl) In the Orphic cosmogony Chaos quake $6 Tears after its erection, s c. 221 (Cf 
and Aether are born from Chronos btrab p 662 , Polyb v 83 I The {revvente 

CSUtradn (Xupifipa Xap*^?e2at) t. A town ' reinaiQM on the ground 900 year* tiU they 
m Fhocis on the nver Cnaradrue, eitnated on were sold by the general of the e^ph Othman 
an emmence not tar from Ldaea (Udt. Tin 83, I\ to a Jew of Emesa, who earned them away 
Pane. X. 8).— 2 A town m Epma, SX7 of Am on 030 otmeU, a.n 6*2 

brac u a— 8 A townmiIesseQU,bailtbyPeIops. Chinolet (XapncAni) 1 An Atherian denut- 
Cbaradrtis {Xifalpot) 1 A small nrer tn gogue, son of Apollodoms, was one of the com 
Phocis, a tribatazy of the Cephisru —2 A small missioners appointed to investigata the affair of 
nrer in Aigolia, a tributary of the Inacbn*— (hemntiJationof theEermae, sc 41S, was one 
3. AsmaUnrerinMesse^nsesnearOechalia. jof thecomman^rs of the Athenian fleet, 413, 


Charadros (xifoSius, .^olodrunha town _ 
CQicia on the coast road from Aninoe (o Selinua 
(Trajanopolis) 

Charax (Xdpa{), of Bergamaro, a histonan 
of the 2nd cent, b c , wrote a work id 40 books, 
called 'EAXtitisA and another named XperiicA 
(In Muller, JVoywi. ifuf Grate ) 

Chkrax (Xapaf, LC.ayia'Madcdcuf7ip Xi^ 
KijrJr), the name of serenl cities, which took 
their ongin from tmlitalT Stations. The most 
remarkable ol them stood at the mouth of the 
Tigris. [Auxa.vDBlJ, ho. ij There were 
others m the ChersonesTis Tatinca, mX Sfedia, . 
near Celaesae in Phrygia, in Corsica, and on 
the Great Syrtis in Africa- 

CharaxTU (X^xifar) of Mytilene, son of 8ca- , 
nandronymns and brother of Sappho, fell 
love with Bbosopis. 

Chkres (Xdgijt) 1. An Athenian general, 
who for a long senes of years contrired pro- 
fuse corruption to maintain his mfinence with 
the people, m spite of his Teiy disreputable 
character la BX 867 he was sect to tbe aid 
of the Phliasians, wbowere hard pressed t^the 
Arcadians and Argives, and he snoceeded ra 
relievinf them (Sen Hcff vu. 2, 13,I>iod 
zv 76). In the Social war, after the death 
Chabrias, 356, he bad the command of tbe 
Athenian fleet along with Iphicrates and 
Tiinothcca His colleagues having refused, tn 
consequence of a storm, to nsk an engagement. 
Chare* accused them to the people, and they : 
Were recalled (Ihod. xn. 21, hep Tim ^) 
Being now left in the sole command, and beio; 


and one of the Thirtv on the capture of Athens 
by Lysander. 404 (Sen. Sell h. 3,2)— 2. An 
enuaent physician at Rome, attended the em 
peror Tihenus 

Chinclo (XapuA£) 1 A nymph, danghter 
of Apollo, wife of the centaur Chiron, 
mother of CarystUB and Oevroe (Find i^ffi iv 
103) —2. A nymph, wife of Eaeres and mother 
of TXtEESUS 

Chandfmui (XapfJijnoi) 1 Of Oreus in 
Euboea, cf mean ongin, becam* the captain of 
a band of mercenanev, and served in this cajis- 
cilj undrt the Athenian ^pneralalnhirupitftaan/l 
' Timotheus He next entered the service of the 
satrap Artabaxus, who had revolted against 
Artaxerze* III, and snbs'quentlv of Cotys. 
kiug ©t Thrace, wliose daughter he married. 
Go the murder of Cotys, SCO Chanderou* ad 
hered to the cause of his son Cersobleptes, and 
on behalf of the Utter earned on the struggle 
with the Athenians for the possession of the 
Chersonesns. The Atheniaiis. however con 
stdeied that they were in some way indebted to 
him for tbe surrender of the Chorsonese, since 
they voted him a golden crown In S19 he was 
appomted by the Athenian* commander in the 
Olynthian war, bnt next year was superseded 
and r^laced by Chares. (Dem c Antlocr : 

I Athea p 43R.)-— 2. An Athenian, on* of the om- 
'torswhose surrender was required hy Alexander 
la B.C 835, after the destruction of Thebes, fed 
to Asia, and took refuge with Dina.*, hv w'bo«e 
order* he was put to dea’h. 833 shortlv before 
thebatUeof Issusd'lnt PAoc 18, Curt iu.2.) 
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Charilaus {KaplKaos), Iviug of Sparta, son of 
Polydcctes, IB said to liave received his name 
from the general joy excited by the jnstico of 
his uncle Lycurgus when he placed him, a new- 
born infant, on the royal seat, and bade the 
Spartans aelmowledge him for their king. He 
carried on war against Argos and Tcgea; he 
was taken prisoner by the Tegeans, but was dis- 
missed without ransom on givmg a promise 
(which ho did not keep) that the Spartans 
should abstain in future from attacking Tegea. 
(Pint. Lijc. 6_; Hdt. viii. 131; Pans. in. 7.) 

Gharis, Charites (Xdpis, Xapires). Charis was 
the personification of Grace and Beauty. In 
the Iliad (xviii. 882 ; cf. Hes. Th. 045) she is de- 
scribed as the wife of Hephaestus, but in the 
Odyssey -Iphrodite appears as the wife of 
Hephaestus, from which we may infer, not 
indeed the identity of Aphrodite and Charis, 
but a likeness of their attributes. The idea of 
personified grace and beauty was at an early 
period divided into a plurality of beings, and 
even in the Homeric poems the plural Charites 
occurs several times. — The Charites (called 
Gratiae by the Romans) are usually described 
as the daughters of Zeus, and ns 3 in number, 
namely Enphrosyne, Aglaia, and Thalia. (In 
Cic. NJ3. iii. 17, 44, they are children of Erebus 
and Nor, which may perhaps, like the theory of 
their birth from Lethe, symbolise the perish- 
able nature of gratitude). The names of the 
Charites sufficiently express their character. 
Tliey were the goddesses who enhanced the en- 
joyments of life by refinement and gentleness. 
They are mostly described as in the service of 
other divinities, and they lend their grace and 
beauty to everything that delights and elevates 
in heaven, on earth, and in the under world. 
(Pind. 01. xiv. 5 ; Theocr. xvi. 108.) The gen- 
tleness and gracefulness which they impart to 
man's ordinary pleasures are expressed by their 
moderating the exciting influence of wine (Hor- 
Od. iii. 19, 15 ; cf. Athen. p. SO), and by their 
accompanying Aphrodite as her tire-maidens 
(H. V. 336 ; Od. viii. 302 ; Hes. Op. 72 ; Pans, 
vi. 24). Poetry, however, is the art which is 
especially favoured by them, and lienee they are 
the friends of the Muses, with whom they live 
together in Olympus (Pind. 01. xiv. 10). With 
Athene also as the goddess of all arts, with 
Hermes as the god of ready and winningspeech, 
and with Peitho for the same reason, the Charites 
were often connected. The worship of the 



Charites. (From a coin of Germa.) 


Charites from an early period "v^'as especially 
noticeable at Orchomeiips, where they had a 
temple, and were i-egarded as the givers of 
increase (cf. Pans. ix. 35 ; Pind. xii. 20 ; Strab. 
p. 414), to whom probably corresponded the two 
Charites, Auxo and Hegemone worehipped at 
Athens (Pans. i. 32, ix. 85; Pollux, viii. 106). In 
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art the familiar representation of the Graces as 
three naked figures belongs to the Hellenistic 
period ; in the earlier periods they were repre- 
sented as fully clothed; it is probably right to 
recognise a transition period when they were re- 
presented in tr.vasparent chiton without a girdle 
('solutis zonis,’ Hor. Od. i. 30; ‘soluta ac 




Charites. (Pitlure d'Lrcolano, vol. lil. tar. 11.) 


perlucida veste,’ Sen. de Bencf. i. 3), in statues 
of (probably) about B.c. 300-200, after which 
the naked type became more common. 

Charlsins. 1. Aurelius Arcadius, a Homan 
jurist, lived in the reign of Constantine the 
Great, and wrote 8 works, De Testibus^ De 
Muncrihits civilihuSf and De OJTicio Draefecti 
pra€torio, vi\\ of wliich are cite^ in the Digest. 
—2. PlaviuB Sosipater, a Latin grammarian, 
A.D. 400, author of a treatise in 5 hooks, drawn 
up for the use of his son, entitled Institutiones 
GrammaiicaCf which has come down to us in a 
very imperfect state. The work is of import- 
ance because he quotes largely from earlier 
writers, and, besides his gremmatical informa- 
tion, preser^'es facts of value in archaeology. 
Edited by Putschius in Grammaticae Latinae 
Auctores Antiqxii^ Hanov. 1605, and by Linde- 
mann, in Corpxis Gramviat, Latin. Veterumt 
Lips. 1840 ; Keil, Lips. 1857. 

Charites. [Cn.uiis.] 

Chariton (XaptVwy), of Aphrodisias, a town of 
Caria, the author of a Greek romance, in 8 
books, on the Loves of ChaereasandCallirrhoc. 
The names are probably feigned (from 
and ’A^poSiTT}), as the time and position of the 
author certainly are. He represents himself as 
the secretary of the orator Athenagoras, evi- 
dently referring to the Syracusan orator men- 
tioned by Thucydides (vi. 35, 36) as the political 
opponent of Hermocrates. Nothing is kno^vn 
respecting the real life or the time of the author ; 
but he probably did not live earlier than the 4th 
century' after Christ. Edited by D’Orville, 3 
vols. Amst. 1750, with a valuable commentary; 
reprinted with additional notes by Beck, 
Lips. 1783. 

Charmande [Xap^vZri : nr. Sit), in Mesopo- 
tamia, on the Euphrates (Xen. An. i. 5, 10). 

Channides [XappiZTjs). 1. An Athenian, son 
of Glaucon, cousin to Critias, and uncle by the 
mother’s side to Plato, who introduces him in 
the dialogue which bears liis name as a very 
young man at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. In b.c. 404 he was one of the 
Ten, and was slain fighting against Thrasybulus 
at the Piraeus (Xen. Hell. ii. 4, 21cm. iii. 7). — 
2. Called also Charmadasby Cicero, a friend of 
Philo of Larissa, in conjunction with whom lie 
is said by some to have been the founder of a 
4th Academy. He lived b.c. 100. Cicero praises 
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fcts aEdiotieE of tie Brneten 

i. H, IB. Tutc 1.84,59, AetiA i.e,ie> (Tbc Omn Si, PloJ ii 11,22) 

CliSi6a 1 SoBofErebo*,e«ftTejed ChatS {sometunei written Catti), one of Uie 

5h h)9 boat the thadet of the dead aeross the 1 moei anportint German tnbes who occapied a 
rirtraof lie Jower world. For Ibia aemce he j tettitory between the Rhine ana the upper part 
was paid with an obolo* or danscea lie «»n ofthe Weser AatheyremaioedmoreiUtjonarjr 
was placed In the mouth of every corpae before t tiian aome other German tribes they have left 
ila hnnal {Lucian, ifort Die! i 3, xi 4) R j their name in this, their earliest settiement, in 
should noticed that Charon ts not menbwied I the oaine H«»e The Adrana {EAeri Sowed 
»D Homer, and appears first is the A/mjo* ol | thronsfa their land asd Slaltium (iidiffii) was 
the Theban epic cycle He la represented *a an their chief town We bear of them at fighting 
aguaBt Ih* Bojnan* odder Hrosus, defeated, 
hat never really tohdaed and at en?*ged w 
faoetibtiea with the Hertoandiires and Cherusci 
{Tac-AflB % 63, xii 27, liist ir 27, Germ 86, 
Oto Casa hr Si, Ir 2 ) 

ChwttfiAni, a Pnsiaa people who dwelt S of 
Ftem {Zvydtr See) between the Ainisia iErm) 
andtheHhxne IStrah p Xfl) 

Cbaaei or Canci a powerfal people lu fha 
KE of German) between the Ami.ta fCnw) 
and the Athis lEftei divirled by the Vnorgii 
(JPeter) which Bowed thcongh th»ir temtory, 
into Majores and lltnores former W and 
the latter E of the river They ate described by 
Tacitas as the noblest and the jcisteit of the 
Oermanlnies and sViIfol seamen Tbey/emoed 
anatliaoce withtheRoniansAU 5 andaaiiated 
them in Ihfir wart agamtt the hberusci, but 
this alhanoe did not Ust long They were 
at war with the Roeiuna lo the rei^i of Cfaa 
dtaa and Nero but were never anboued They 
Chartm Bertira a»4 8oei. iTtsoi aRaaaaUoip) are meatioaed for the Ust time in tlieSrdceO' 
tury when they deiattated Gaul and sub' 
ugly bearded csjia clothed in the etomis.— 2 A se^wently became merged in the general MRie 
(listinfruishedThebaa, eooceated Pelopidasand of Saxosa (Ta« Germ 83 Ann ii B Si 18. 
hi* fellow conspirator* in hi* bouse, when they Pu> Casa bv es lx SO , Lucan i 463 ) 
returned to Thebes with the new of dchvensg Ch«Udoa 1 Daughter of Paxidareoa, aiiter 
It fnea the Spartans, B C S70-^ A bietonan lot Aedos, changed loto a ewallow Tiee AsoovJ. 
«d Laapeacoa, bred shout 4C0 s c . *Btl mtolA —2 The miatresa of Verres (Cw TfiT ) 
worhw 00 Aethiopia, Pereu Greece dc the CbeUddsii (XeXiSorfr), wife of CleonyBiaa.to 
fragments of which are collected by UuUer, whom ahe x>roT*d ostaithful in coaaeoumee of 
Triiym Sitter Crete apaasion for Acrotatc* aoaolAteutI 

Chnroadas (XapwvSai) a lawgirer of Cafana, CbtUdSnlse Iciolae (XeXiSdnu rveet Xhe- 
who legislated hit hi* own and the other citiea ltdoni), a group of 5 {Strabo mentioas ouIt 8} 
of Chalfidian eingui in Stcily and Italy Ui* small ulaodr, surroanBed by dangerous aial* 
dateistmcertais Kc » aaid by same to hare lows, oil thepruroontory callM Hiera or Cheb 
been a disciple oi Bylbagorai, and he most doou* (£Aefidoni) on the 8 coast of Lycia. 
have bred before the time of Ajoaxifauatyrant Cbeloubtsl (XvXwrdru C Tornete), * pn- 
o! Silt-pan), » e 494-476, forihsRbcgiana used tooatoryia Eb« eppomte Zeeptthae, tke most 
the haw* of Cbaioudaa till they were aholubed wectcrlr point of the Peloponoeaua 
byAnasilaoa The latGr fact aafiScteatly re- CheSose {XrXiin]), a taaideo who neglected 
fates the cominonaccoontthat Charondaa drew Uie lontatioQ to the weddiogof Zeuv and Hera, 
op a code ef Uw* for Tbuni, *«« flu* aty was and wu changud by K*rcae« wio a tortoise 
ncit founded till 4i3 A tradition telalee that Cbesuai* aft PaaSpSlu Ctf^fur, ffsi'diraair 
Charondaa one dayforgot to lay sssdehis sword Xcrwdrwr Ha ), a great city of the 

before he appeared In the atsemhly, thereby Tbebaia,« Upper Egypt, on the E hank of the 
violating one of hi* own Jaw*, and that on beins Ifite, celebrated fonts inanttfactnresof iicen. lU 
remtod^ ot tbia by a ciliteu, he exchumed. stone noame* and >la temples of Pan and Per 
‘By Zens, I wtU esUblieh it,’ lutd immediately sous Itwas the birthplsceof thepciet 
stabbed himself The laws asenbed to him hy Chfififiboscla {Xurafioosla I^tuett Satd, 
Diodonw and Stobaens cannot be regarded as Ro J,fc city of Upper Egypt, on the tight iant 
geooine, and belong to a later date (Plai. Jfep of the Nile, opposite Diospoba Parv* 

600; Anst PoJ. ii. 12, 5, 7, iv 11, JO, Dk>^ Cleop# (X«^} is the name by which Hero- 
in. 12, 93 ; Etob x)it 20 ) dotas speaks of the Egyptian king Lholo, who 

Cll&ropsp(d(>e2') I A chief atooRg the Ept belonged to the 4th dynasty and reigned sboai 
toU sidM with the Romans IS their War with S733 kc with Memphis as his can ul He is 
Bhilip V , B C. 139 (Folyb. xwu. B) — S, Awnuid (ai&ous ss the baUder of the Great Pyramid, 
eon of the above He was educated at Rome, Th« later traditions fallowed by Herein* 
and. after bis return to hia own coantry adhered {u 124-157) and. Diodorus {n 631 who calls him 
to the Rocaancans©; but be is npmeotedby CheranuNrepTesent him a* tyrannical and cruel 
Polybius as a monster of cruelty He died at to bis aobjects and impioos towards the god* 
Bwdisinm.lST [Polyb-xxt H, xixu-Sl J The BvOTe tnutwortby record of the rock uhlets 
CbtrybaiJ [Snu-ij desenbe* him aa a biwve and wise ruler, and a 

Caaioiri, a people of Germany, aRiet o* founder of temples Rhampainitns flUini^ 
dependent* of theCheraaci, to the IS and NTF lHI whom Berodoto* pieces before Cheops, 
of whom they dwell, on the W batik ot tbe aboct 2SOO jeaw later 
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Chephrea (X^pvr) is tjie name by which the Cherusci, the most celebrated of all the tribes 
CTreek writers (Hot. ii. 12/) designated Klmf*Ra, of ancient Germany. The limits of their terri- 
the son-m-law of Cheops (or Khufo). He was tory cannot be fixed with accuracy, since the 
King of Egypt about 8GCG B.c. (Tatf-Pva, who is ancients did not distinguish bkween the 
not mentioned by Herodotus, came between Cherusci proper and the nations belonmng to 
Chufu and Kliaf-Ra), He built the second the league of which the Cherusci were°at the 
pyramid. A statue of Chephren (orKhof-Ra) head. The Cherusci proper dwelt on both sides * 
has been discovered; a seated figure showing a of the Visurgis (IVcser), and their territones 
high stage of art in its execution, with the name extended to tlie Harz and the Elbe. They were 
ba'^e, ^ originall}’ in alliance with the Romans, but they 

Cnersipiiron (X€p(rl(ppuy) or Ctcsiphon, an subsequently formed a powerful league of the 
architect of Cnossus in Crete, in conjunction Gennan tribes for the purpose of expelling the 
^nth his son Metagenes, built, or commenced Romans from the country, and under the chief 
building, the great temple ol Artemis at Ephe- AitiiiyiUB they destroyed the army of Varus and 
SUB early in the 6th century B.c, (Strab. p. 040 ; drove the Romans beyond the Rhine, a.b. 9. 
Vitruv. vii.^Praef. §12; Epiiescs.) Inconsequence of internal dissensions among 

Cher80nesUB^(X€p(r<fu7ja'Off Att. XeppouTjcros), the German tribes the Cherusci soon lost their 
* a land-island,’ that is, * a peninsula ’ (from influence. Their neighbours the Catti buc- 
vcpcros ‘land’ and yTjeror ‘island’}. 1. Ch. ceeded to their power. (Caes. E. G. vi. 10; 
Thracia {Peninsula of the Dardanelles or of • Tac. Germ. 86, Ann. xi. 16, 17.) 

Gafbjioli), usually called at Athens ‘ The Cher- 1 CheBium {Xitaioy), a promontory of Samos, 
sonesus ’ without any distinguishing epithet, ' with a temple of Artemis, who was worshipped 
the narrow strip of land, 420 stadia in length, I here under the surname oiXtictas. Near it was 
miming between the Hellespont and the Gulf of j a little river Chesius, flowing past a town of the 
Melas, and connected with the Thracian main- [ same name, 
land by an isthmus, which was fortified by a | Chilius. [Thyillus.] 
wall, 36 stadia across, near Cardia. The Cher- 1 CMlon (XeiXwK, Xl\uy), of Lacedaemon, son 
Fonese was colonised by the Athenians under of Damagetus, and one of the Seven Sages, 
Miltiades, the contemporary of Pisistratus ‘ B.c. 590. It is said tliat he died of joy when 
(Hdt. vi. 86 ; Xen. Dell. iii. 2, 10). It fell under his son gained the prize for boxing at the Olym- 
the Persian power during the war Avith Greece, pic games. The institution of the Ephoralty is 
was under Athenian or Spartan control till its erroneously ascribed by some to Chilon. A 
occupation by the ^Macedonians and by the shrine was erected to him at Sparta. (Hdt. i. 
successors of Alexander. After the defeat of 59 ; Biog, Laert. i. 68 ; Pans. iii. 10, x. 24.) 
Antiochus the Romans added it to the pro- Chimaera (Xf/ioipa), a fire-breathing monster, 
vince of Macedonia.— 2. Taurica or Scythica the fore part of whose body was that of a Hon, 
(Cnmcfl), the peninsula between the Pontus the hind part that of a Aragon, and the middle 
Euxinus, the Cimmerian Bospoms, and the that of a goat (Horn. Jl. vi. 179, xvi. 328). Ac- 
Palus Maeotis, united to the mainland by an cording to Hesiod {Th, 819), she was a daughter 
isthmus 40 stadia 
in width. Tlie an- 
cients compared 
this peninsula with 
the Peloponnesus 
both in form and 
size. It produced a 
great quantity of 
corn, which was ex- 
ported to Athens 
and other parts of 
Greece. The E. part 
of the peninsula was 
called Tpi7X^"77 
the Rugged (Hdt. 
iv. 99). Respecting 
the Greek kingdom 
established in this 
country see Bos- 
POBUS : for the wor- 
ship of the Tauric 
goddess see Abte- 
Mis. — There was a 
toivn on the S. coast 
of this peninsula 
called Chersonesus, 
founded by the in- 
habitants of the 
Pontic HeraclCa, 

and situated on a Bellcrophon and the Chlmaera. (From the Terra-cotta in the British ilusenra.) 

small Tieninsula, n.ioi. j 

called 7 j fiiKpd Xfp. to distinguish it from the of Typhon and Echidna, and had o headc, one 
larger, of which it formed a part.— 3. Cimbrica of each of the three animals before mentioned. 
{Jutland). See CiiiBRi.— 4. (C. Chersonisi), a She made great havoc in Lycia and the sur- 
promontory in Argolis between Epidaurus and I rounding countries, and was at length kUlea 
Troezen.— 5. {Chersoneso), a town in Crete on ; by Belleeophok. Virgil places her together 
the Prom. Zephvrium, the harbour of Lyctus in I irith other monsters at the entrance of Orcus. 
the interior. ’ j The origin of the notion of this fire-breatmng 




^4 CHUIEBIO'? CniKISOPHCS 

iaoaatprmcitpK>b»bIxbetoa3htfQrintbaTot «sd fiOTerfa] mAntime uB‘}«r » 4 «!ro- 

cano of the oame of Chtoia^ra near Phuelu at ctstw tons o( gorernmest, tilt the ^eat naral 
Iijrcia (Phn. 11 236) Bemns /ad^en.Ti 63^ defeat of the Xotwin Greeks bj the Persian* 
speska of <1 m which stilt 10 bc I3t after which the Chtacs, who had taken 

hia tic°e vomited dames from lU snmnut Itons port in the 6gbt with lOd ships, were sabjected 
dwelt m the tipper forests, goats in the paslore V> the Persians, and their island wa* iaii waste 
slcipes, and serpents in the misrshes at ite (oot and their ^oung women carried off into slarer; 



6eU<ro;hoa «r*Liea lbs CbljDMn. Lr«isa CaU*r> is ibe Usb VuMsra 


In th* works of art disoorered to Lyeia we 
find (ererti reprewat4t<ons of the Cbimaen m 
the iiwpl* form of a epecies of hoA eiiU or 
cornng m that coastn- fBzu.En'^eDov } 
CliiiairI<ia(P«i^0 iZayieniwi a promontory 
andharlMBr o) Thetreotia 10 Epirus. 

Chia& (Xfwrh of Uerselsa on the Ponlns. a 
dueipte et PUio pot to death Clearehoa, the 
Ijrast of his natiee town, and sraa m coose- 
<]Qehe« killed, »c 8S3 (Kostin, m $) Theta 
•re extant 13 letten which areaecnhed toCbion 
hot srfaich lie oaioahiedij of Utrr ongua 
Edited by Coheroi I.ipa. and Dread. IICJ and 
by OreUu in hia edition of Sfemnon, £<rps 19]6 
Chldo} (Xsfn;). 1. Daeghter of Boreas ai^ 
Onthyin, became by Poseidon the mother of 
Eosnotpas' (Taos i. 83, Apoltod. lu. 15 
S. Daughter of Daedahoa. beloved bv Apollo aod 
JlettHW, bore twins, Aniolyens sadPluiaraiawi 
the former a aon of Berxoes and the Utter of 
ApoJJo She was IclJ-ed hr Artemis for having 
compiirfd her beauty to that of Iho goddess. 
(0» It. 2Cf5.) 1 

ChiSalde* (XjwwSoj), an Athenian poet trfihe 
OU Comedv lived abOT»nc 4C0 and was the * 
first poet who gave the AUjeman comedy that 
form which it retaiaod down to the Iwio of 


the Aegiiean, Uy oppos te to the peomsuU of 
Cbuomenae, cn the coast of Xonia, and was 
reckoned at POO etadia fOO geog miUt) m 
cinnut. It* feagth from S to B. it about sO 
tnifes, lU greatest breadth about dO, and the 
width of the tlrait, which divides st from 0>* 
mainUnd, about 8 3t is ssud to have bomok w 
feeesdiest tunes, lie T»n/>a» names of AHhalA 
Mams, and PstTnaa. sad to have been inhaUled 
by Tyrrhetiiaa PeUsgians and I^Jegea. It was 
colowsed by the Ionian* at the tune eftberj 
Eirat msTration, and became an tepottaui 
member ot th* loa^a teavue , hut its yoraU ! 
tiOB was miied. It Tejoainod an indepeBdent 


The battle of jfveale izi freed Chio* from the 
reman yoke aud i( iwutme a member of the 
MheatiD lr»gur <n •hich it sa* let i foee 
tune the ctw.i ar d roost favoured ally of 
AlheD* but as unk&ccestful attempt to 
revolt, m eiS Ud to lu conqueit and devaala 
bo"^.« recovered its independence, with Co* 
and Phodes in S,»3 and altrrwajda shared the 
foTtunM of the other tUle* of !tovu..-Ch]0t u 
covered sriih rocky raotjniaia*. elothed with the 
nebeet vegetsiioo It was celebrated for it* 
wiee, which ws* among the bert known to lie 
sneients, its Bgv.gum raastie, and ether oatoral 
prodoetv aUe for its marble and potterr, and 
lortnehoiatjof «t* wniaen, and thn luaunoas 
Ufeof lUiohibiUnU— Of aU the sUtes which 
aitnred to th* hoaonr of being the birthpUce 
of llecnev, Ctuoa was generally consfdered by 
the anrienla to have the best ehuM, and it 
BooWred among lU natives the tragedian Ion, 
the bisionan Tbeopompo* the sot^ist The©- 
entoa, and uthe* eminent men Its chief citVi 
Chioa f KAioj aicod on the E. side of the i«Un3. 
at the loot of its higheet moantain, PeUnteos , 




CatBvfCliles. 

^ot^pnocip^pUcesin it w*wporiB». 
^<^ian Eiseas, sad Deocoaiaa 

ChlrUSnhu* {'Gw s Ziec^daemonisD. 
hr the S^ns to Cyfus m b.s 
awmst hii brother Aruicnev e c 
MW the ball e of CoBava ami the ar 
rest of the Greek geeeraU, Chinsophna was 


CHIRON 

appointed one of the new generals, and in con- 
jimction with Xenophon hud the chief conduct 
of the retreat. 

Chiron (X6fpcijr),thc wisest and justest of all 
the Centaurs, son of Cronos and Philyra (some 
accounts make him the son of Poseidon or of 
Lxion: Schol. ad Ils iv. 219 ; Schol. ad Ap. Rh. 
i. 554), and husband of NaTs or Chariclo, lived 
on Lit. Pelion {ib. xi. 882 ; Hes. Th. 1002 ; 
Pind. Pyth. iii. 5, ix. 30). He was instructed 
by Apollo and Artemis, and was renowned for 
his skill in hunting, medicine, music, gjnnnastics, 
and the art of prophecy {II. xi. 831 ; Phn. vii. 
196; Eur. I. A. 10G4 ; Val. Flacc. i. 189 ; 
Xen. Cyncy. 1.) All the most distinguished 
heroes of Grecian story, as Peleus, Achilles, 
Diomedes, Jason, are described as the pupils of 
Chiron in these arts. His friendship with Peleus, 
who was his grandson, is particularly cele- 
brated. Chiron saved him from the other Cen- 
taurs, who were on the point of killing him, and 
he also restored to him the sword which Acastus 
had concealed. Chiron further informed him 
in what manner he might gain possession of 
Thetis, who was destined to marry a mortal 
(Pind. Nem. iv. CO ; Apollod.iii. 13, 6, iv. 13, 3). 
Heracles, too, was his friend ; but one of the 
poisoned arrows of this hero was nevertheless 
the cause of his death. 'While fighting with 
the other Centaurs, one of the poisoned arrows 
of Heracles struck Chiron, who, although immor- 
tal, would not live any longer, and gave his 
immortality to Prometheus. According to others, 
Chiron, in looking at one of the arrows, dropped 
it on his foot, and wounded himself. Zeus 
placed Chiron among the stai-s. (Ov. Fast. v. 
898; Plin.xxv. 60; Hyg. Aaf.ii. 88; Centauri.) 

Chitone a surname of Artemis, be- 

cause she was represented with a short chiton 
(Callim. Symn. 77 ; Athen. 029 ; Artemis). 

Chloe {X\6rj)f the Blooming, a surname of 
Bemeter as the protectress of the gi*een fields : 
hence Sophocles {Ocd. Col. 1600) calls her 
fiTiTTip fCx^oos (cf. Athen. p. 618). 

Chloris (XXojpfs). 1. Daughter of the Theban 
Aniphion and Niobe : she and her brother Aray- 
olas were the only children of Niobe not killed 
by Apollo and Artemis (Paus. ii. 21, 10).— 2. 
Daughter of Amphion of Orchomenos, ^dfe of 
Neleus, king of Pylos, and mother of Nestor.— 
3. Wife of Zephyrus, and goddess of flowers, 
identical with Flora (Ov. Fast. v. 195). 

Choarene (XoopTjj^), a fertile valley in the 
W. of Parthia, on the borders of Media, be- 
tween two ranges of the Caspii LI. (Strab. p. 514 ; 
Plin. vi. 44). 

Choaspes {Xod<nrris). 1. {KerJiha), a river of 
Susiana, falling into the Tigris, near its mouth. 
Its water was so pure that the Persian kings 
used to carry it with them when on forei^ 
expeditions. Its Chaldaean name was Ulai; 
whence the river was called also Eulaeus. Susa 
stood upon its banks. (Hdt. i. 188 ; Strab. pp. 46, 
728; Plin. vi. 130.)— 2. {Khonah) a river in the 
Paropamisus, falling into tlie Cophen {Cahul). 

Choerades {XoipaSes : SS. Pietro e Paolo)^ 
two small rocky islands off the coast of Italy, 
near Tarentum (Thuc. vii. 33). 

Choerxlus {Xoipl\os or XoipiWos). 1. Of 
Athens, a tragic poet, contemporary ^ with 
Thespis, Phrynichus, and Aeschylus, exhibited 
tragedies for 40 years, b.c. 523-483, and gained 
the prize 13 times. — 2. Of Samos, the author 
of an epic poem on the Persian wars. He was 
bom about 470, and died at the court of Arche- 
laus, king of Macedonia, consequently not later 
than 399, which was the last year of Archelaus. 
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—3. Of lasos, a worthless epic poet in the train 
of Alexander the Great, is said to have received 
from Alexander a gold stater for every verse of 
his poem (Suid. $.v . ; Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 232, Art 
Pott. 35'n. 

^ Chollldae (XoXXfISai or XoWidai : XoXAefSpj, 
-iSpf)^ a demus in Attica of the tribe Leontis. 

Chonia {Xojrla), the name in early times of a 
district in the S. of Italy, inhabited by the Chones 
(Xwws), an Oenotrian people, who derived their 
name from the town of Chone (Xccrrj). Chonia 
included the SE. of Lucania and the whole of 
the E. of Bruttium as far as the promontory' 
Zephyrium. (Ar. Pol. \*ii. 9 ; Strab. p. 255). 

Uhorasi^ {XcapdcfLioi), a people of Sogdiana, 
who inliabited the banks and islands of the lower 
course of the Oxus, were a branch of the Sacae 
or Massagetae (Hdt. iii. 93; Strab. p. 513). 

Ghosroes.^ 1. Kin^ of Parthia. [Arsaces 
XXV.]— 2. King of Persia. [Sassanidae.] 

Chrysa or -e (Xputra, -p), a city on the coast 
of the Troad, near Thebes, with a temple of 
Apollo Smintheua ; celebrated by Homer, but 
destroyed at an early period, and succeeded by 
another city of the same name, on a height 
further from the sea, near Hamaxitos. Tiiis 
second city fell into decay in consequence of 
the removal of its inhabitants to Alexandria 
Troas. {II. i. 87, 890; Strab. p. 604.) 

Chrysantas (Xpvtrdyrar), described by Xeno- 
phon in the Cyropaedia as a Persian high in 
the favour of Cjrus, who rewarded him with 
the satrapy of Lydia and Ionia. 

Chrysaor {Xpvffaup). 1. Son of Poseidon and 
Medusa, husband of Callirrhoe, and father of 
Gerj’ones and Echidna (Hes. Th. 278, 979 ; 
Died. iv. 17 ; Medusa). — 2. The deity with the 
’ golden sword, a surname of Apollo, Artemis, 
and Demeter. 

Chrysas {Xpvaas \ Diitaino\ a small river in 
I Sicily, an affluent of the Symaethus, worshipped 
as a god in Assorus, near which there was a 
Fanuvi Chrysae (Cic. Vetr. iv. 44). 

Chryse {XpCffri), a Lemnian goddess, whose 
altar was guarded by the serpent which bit 
Philoctetes. It is possible, but by no means 
certain, that she should be identified with the 
Thracian Bendis.— 2. A district [see India; 
Chrysa]. 

Chryseis {XpvffTjU), daughter of Chiyses, 
priest of Apollo at Chrj'se, was taken prisoner 
by Achilles at the capture of Lyrnessus or the 
Hj'poplacian Thebe. In the distribution of 
the booty she was given to Agamemon. Her 
father Chryses came to the camp of the Greeks 
to solicit her ransom, but was repulsed bj 
Agamemnon. Thereupon Apollo sent a plague 
into the camp of the Greeks, and Agamemnon 
was obliged to restore her to her father to 
appease the anger of the god. Her proper name 
was Astynome. {II, i. SC6, 430.) 

Chryses.. [Chryseis.] 

ChrysippUB {Xpuffnnros). 1. Son of Pelops 
and Axioche, was hated by his stepmother 
Hippodamia, who induced her sons Atreus and 
Thyestes to kill him. According to another 
tradition Chrysippus was carried off from his 
father’s house, or from the Nemean games, by 
Lalus and killed liimself, whereupon Pelops 
laid a curse upon the house of Laius. (Apollod. 
iii. 5, 5 ; Athen. p. 602 ; Schol. Eur. Phoen. 66; 
Schol. Eur. Or. 5 ; cf. TliUc. i. 9 ; Paus- vi. 20, 
4.)— 2. A Stoic philosopher, son of Apollonius 
of . Tarsus, born at Soli in Cilicia, n.c. 280. 
■V\iien young, ■ he lost his paternal property, 
and went to Athens, where he became the dis- 
ciple of the Stoic Cleajathes. Disliking the 



CHHYSOCEBAS 


founder of tlie Stoic ecbool, he was the first 
person who bused its doctrines on a plansible 
sjstem of reasoning so that >t was said, ‘If 
Chrysippua had not existed, the Porch could 
not have been ’ He died 207, aged 73 He 
possessed great acuteness and sagacity, and 
left behind him an extraordinary number of | 
writings, which have periahed ^Diog Laert ' 
vii. 7, 180 , Zeno ) — 3 Of Cnidos a i&yncian, 
sometimes confounded with the Stoic fdiilo 
sopher, but he lived abont a century earlier 
He was eon of Etmeus and pupil of Endoxns 
of Cnidos his worhs, which are not extant, 
are quoted by Galen 
Chrysocera* [BYZiMttu] 

ChryiSgonsB, L Contellna, a favourite 
freedman of Bulla and a man of profligate 
character, was the false accuser of bex Roscios, 
whom Cicero defended B c 84 (Cic iforc Am) 
ChrjidpSlis (XpucdtroXit Seutari), on Ihie 
Bosporus, opposite to Byzantinm, at the spot 
where the Bosporus was geJiBially crossed It 
was orimnally the port of Chalcedon (Polyb 
IV 41, Died xm Cl, Pim. v 154) 
Chz^nhSai (XpuTsppjas Barrada), alto 
eaUed Sardinea, a river of Coele Syria, flowing 
from the E side of Anti Lihanus past Dames 
cat, into a lake now called Ba/ir eUUerj 
ChryioitSmai loannei, archbishop of Con 
•tantinople, one of the most celebratM of the 
Oreek Fathers, born a d 917, died 107 [See 
i>iei efChmUanSti^'i 
ChryBctbimis (XfuffiStfut) Daughter of 
Agamemnon end Clytemnestrafll ix 115,287, 
Soph. El 157) —2 §ou of Carmanor, the prieat 
of Apollo at Tarrha in Crete In Uie first 
masicsl contest at DeIpJii he woo the prize by 
hia hymn on the victory of Apollo over the 
Python (Pans * 7, 2) 

Chthonla [Erecbtbecs] 

ChthSnlttS (Xddvipt) and ChthSoIa fXdena), 
epithets of the gods and goddesses of toe earth 
and of the underworld, as opposed to the 
oipiriai Seal The ^<e) as deities of the 

earth had control of all the fmits of the earth, 
and as deities of the underworld were connected 
with the death of men and emaials es well as of 
vegetation The name therefore belongs to 
Demeter, Fetsephone, Pluto Zr&t x9ev<o>), 
to Hermes as condnctoi of the Shades, to 
Dionysns Zagreus and to the Erinyes, also to 
other deities who bad taken to themselves 
attributes of gods of the underworld. The 
epithet IS applied also differently to the Titans 
(ss earth bom), to country nymphs end to the 
Erechtheidae (as indigenous) 

Chytn (Xiirpoi) 1 (Cftyfri) a town m 
Cyprus on the road from Cerynia to SaJamis — i 
2 Warm spnngs at SaUrais ' 

Cl&ca, a fortress of the Bomans, on the 
borders of Armenia and Cappadocia. 

Cihllae or Cih&lis (Finlroree), a town in 
Panuonia between the Dravus and Sams, near 
which Constantme gamed a decisive victory 
over Eicmins, ad S14 the birthplace «»' 
Valentmiau and Gratian (Eutrop x 6, 
Amraian ixx 7) 

Cibotss rAxsxiVSRLi, bfo 1; ApaiTESflfo 

Si 

Clbyra (Kfflvpa KiBapa-nitt CtlyrUla) 1 
Hagna ( tj fityd\Ti Ahoreum), a greataty of 
Phrygia Magna, in the fertile district of Milyas 
on the borders of Cana, said to have been j 


CICEKO 

fonnd^ by the Lydians, hut afterwards' 
peopled bythe Pisidians In Strabo's tune, four 
native dialects were spoken m it, besides 
Greek— namely, those of the Lydians, the Pisi 
diana, the hlilyae, and the Bolymi It was the 
head of a tetmpohs of which the other three cities 
were Bobon, Balbyra and Oenoanda each of 
whidi liM one vote, while Clbyra had two its 
own govemment was a despotism under moderate 
princes the city ruled over a large district 
called Cibyratis (KiffvpaTis) and Could send 
mlo the field an army of SO 000 men In h c 
added to the Boman empire, and was 



made the seat of Bconventnsjaridicas, m which 
at a later time Loodicea was the chief city 
After being nearly destroyed by an earthquake! 
■I was restored by Tiberius, under the names of 
Caeeareaand Cjvitas Cibyratica The city was 
very celebrated for its manufactures, especially 
m iron fStrab p 624, Liv zxxmi 14; Phn 
V 103)— 2. ParvalK iunpi acity of 

PamphyliB. on the bordere of Cilicia. 

C neereius. praetor m s c 178, conquered 
the Corsicans, but was refused a triumim In 
172 and 167 he ivas one of the ambassadore 
eent to the Dlynan king, Qentius and in 163 
he dedicated on tlie Alban mount a temple to 
Juno Honeta (Lit xhu 7, SI, 86) 

(^cero, Tolllus 1 SI , grandfather of the 
orator, lived at his native town Arpmum, which 
received the full Boman franchise in b o. 168 — 
2 Iff , son of L o 1, also lived at Arpinnm, and 
died 64 —3 L , brother of Ko. S, was a fnend of 
tf Aiitonius the orator —4 L , son of No 8 
echooltellow of the orator, died 18 (Cic nd 
All I. s)— 5 M, the orator, eldest son of 
No 3 and Helvia was bom on the 8rd of 
January, B c 106, at the family residence in the 
ncinity of Arpmum. He was educated along 
with his brother Qnintns, and the two brothers 
displayed such aptitude for learning that his 
father remov ed with them to Rome, where they 
received justruction from the best teachers m 
the capita) One ol their most celebrated 
teachers was the poet Archies of Antioch. 
After assuming the fora ttnln (91) the young 
jUareus was placed under the care of Q Mncius 
Scaevola, the augur, from whom he learnt the 
principles of jurisprudence In 89 he served 
ills first and only campaign under Cn Pomi>ems 
Strabo in the Social war During the civil 
wars between Manus and Sulla, Cicero identi 
fiedhunsell with neither party, but devoted his 
bme to the study of law, philosophy, and 
rhetoric He received instruction in philo- 
sophy from Phaedrns tJia Epicurean, Philo, the 
chief of the New Academy, and Diodotua the 
SbHC, and u> rhetoric from Molo the pJiodian. 
Having careful]) cultivated his powers, Cicero 
come forward as a pleader in the forum, as soon 
tranquillity was restored by the final over. 
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throw of the I\Ianan parh His first extant 
speech ^vas delnerod m «1, ^vlien he was 25 
>ears of age, on behalf of P Qmntiu^ 2\e\t 
year (80) he defended Sex Ro'^ems of imeria, 
charged ^ylth parricide by ChrvBogomib, a 
fa^ ourite freedman of Sulla This was lus first 
public cause and ivas creditable to him, not 
merely for the merits of the speech and its 
succesbful result, but also for the boldness 
of the protest against injustice sheltered b\ the 
;^wer of the dictator (Cf de Olj ii 14” 51) 
Shortlj aftei wards (79) Cicero went to Greece, 
ostensibly for the mipro\euicnt of lus health, 
winch was ^erj dehcat'^ but perhaps becau'^e 
he dicaded the resentment of bulla He first 
went to Athens, where he remained six months, 
studying philosophy under Antiochus of 
Ascalon, and rhetoric under Demetnus Syrus , 
and here he made the acquaintance of *Pom 
ponius Atticus, who remained his firm friend 
to the close of his life From Athens he passed 
o\erto Asia Minor, receding instruction from 
the most celebrated rhetoricians in the Greek 
cities of Asia , and finall} passed some time at 
Rhodes (76), where he once more jilaccd himself 
xmder the care of Molo After an absence of two 
years, Cicero returned to Rome (77), with his 
health fiimlj established and his oratorical 
powers greatly improved He again came for 
ward ns an orator in the forum, and soon 
ohtamed the greatest distmction His success 
in the forum pa\ ed for lima the w aj to the high 
offices of state In 75 he was quaestor m Sicilj 
under Sei Peducaeus, praetoi of Lilybaeum, 
and discharged the duties of his office with an 
integrity and impartiality winch secured for 
him the affections and confidence of the pro- 
aincials, which they soon aften\ards ehowedbj 
selecting hun to plead their cause against 
Verres He returned to Rome in 74, and for the 
next four years was engaged in pleading causes 
In 70 he distinguished lumself bj the impeach 
ment of Verbes, and m CO he was curule aedile 
In 60 he was praetor, and while holding this 
office he defended Cluentius in the speech still 
oxtant[CLUENTiLsl, and delu eredhis celebrated 
oration in favour of the 3Ianihan law, which 
appointed Pompey to the command of the 
Mithndatic war In C5 he defended with great 
eloquence and abihtj, as we are told, the tribune 
Cornelius, who was accused bj the Optiraates of 
treason (Quintil n 8, 13, ami 3, 3) In the 
following 5 ear he gamed the great object of his 
ambition, and although a novus homo was 
elected consul inth C Antonius as a colleague 
He enteied upon the office on the 1st of January, 
63 Hitherto Cicero had taken little part mthe 
political struggles of his time It is unjust, as 
some modern histonans ha^e done, to speak of 
him as a ‘trimmer’ (cf Dio Cass 

xxxxi 43), who had sought the favour of the 
popular party in order to gam power, and then 
deserted to the aristocracy It is no proof what 
ever to point to his earlier speeches for a 
young Roman the first step m political life was 
ad\ocacj, and he accepted those briefs bj 
which he was most likely to win fame for skill 
and eloquence, doing his best for his client, as 
an advocate now would do, whether he agreed 
with him or not Hence we cannot take his 
advocacy of Roscius or Comehus as evidence 
that he w as ‘ coquetting with the democracy * at 
that time nor can we fairlj say that he 
changed his politics m order to secure the sup 
port of the nobles m the consular elections 
His sentiments can best be traced through his 
private letters. Cicero desired to mamtam a 


middle course between the extreme Sullan 
party on the one hand, and the extreme demo 
crats on the other To counteibalunco the 
former he allied Inmself to the equestnau order 
and supported Pompey, whom he expected to 
be the champion of the lepublic on its old lines 
But at the time when he stood for the consul 
ship the danger fiom the reiolutionaiy party 
made him apiiroach the part} of the nobles as 
the surest bulwark against resolution "What 
the amis of the re\olutioDaiy part} were and 
how tlie} were crushed b} Cicero is related in 
the article Cxtilina For his prudence and 
energy m crushing the conspirac} Ciceio re 
cei\ ed the highest honours , lie w as addressed as 
‘father of his country,’ and thanksgumgs in his 
name were voted to the gods Cicero’s hope now 
seemed to be that Pompey, returning after the 
Mithndatic war, would le id a consenatne part} 
formed from the senate and the equestrian order ; 
but this scheme prov ed abortiv e Pompey w as no 
political leader, tlie equestrian order quarrelled 
with the senate, and Caesar was able to bring 
about his coalition with Pompey and Crissus 
Caesar was anxious to secure the adhesion of 
Cicero, and notlung can be inder from the truth 
than the idea of some modem v^'rlte^s that 
Caesar and his party wished to avenge the death 
of the Catihnanans In fact, Cicero might liav e 
joined the coahtion ns a fourth member (Cic de 
Prov Co7is 17,41, ad Att n 3) His refusal 
to support the tnuravnrate lost him the protec- 
tion which he might have had against those 
whom he had made his enemies b} Ins action 
in the affair of Catihne or from other causes 
He had mortal!} offended Clodius b> beanng 
mtness against uimwhenthe latterwas accused 
of a violation of the mysteries of the BonaDea 
Clodius ^ ow ed deadly ^ engeance against Cicero 
To accomplish his purpose more «ecurel} , 
Clodiuswas adopted into a plebeian fanul}, and 
it IS significant that this adoption look place 
imraediatel} after a speech of Cicero’s which 
appeared to reflect upon the t^um^ irs (Cic pro 
Dom 10, 41) Clodius was thus able to be 
elected tribune of the plebs, and as tribune (58) 
brought forward a bill, interdicting fiom fire and 
water (z e banishing) an} one who should be 
found to have put a Roman citizen to death un 
tried Caesar made another effort either to sa% e 
Cicero from exile or to secure his acquiescence m 
the tnum^ irate — ^perhaps he had both motiv es — 
he offered to make him an agrarian commissioner 
or a Jegatus to himself in Gaul Cicero refused 
both offers, and, despairing of offering any 
successful opposition to the measure of Clodius, 
voluntarily retired from Rome before it was put 
to the vote, and crossed oier to Greece He 
took up bis residence at Thessalonica in Mace 
donia Here he gav e w ay to despair , and his 
letters during this period are filled with laraen 
tations Meanwhile his fnends at Rome had 
not deserted him, and, notwithstanding the 
vehement opposition of Clodius, tlie} obtained 
lus recall from banisliment in the course of next 
year In August, 57, Cicero landed at Brundi- 
sium, and m September he was again at Rome 
Taught by experience, Cicero would no longer 
join the senate in opposition to the tnum- 
vurs The extent to v\hicli he had been broken 
in to support the tnumvarate is shown bj his 
speech against Caesar’s recall from Gaul (de 
Prov Cons ), and his speeches m defence of 
Gahmms and Vatinius How galling this was 
to him appears from manj expressions in his 
letters (e g ad Att iv 5, 6, 16, x 8) In 52 he 
was compelled much agamst his will to go to 
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» goremor of CHicis. Here he dis- cauMrretire Th** he wu /o«ed nH» 


.. .. i ^ompeywithCaesArdoesaotreententhecoB- 

ioassQsie titleof Aod to a^nre to demaation which it hat received. Ko oppcKi 

the hononn ot a tnnmpb after «iibdoin» aome tton » as poasihle lu^r sgtio eaa he nghtly be 
robber tribes lo bit province He relBnxt} to charged with pusillanitnity for aciniescing m 
Italy tattavii the end of 5/1 and am\e<t m the CaeM* a mU after the overthrow of Po^npej. 
BeigbboDrhocid of Rome os the ith of Jasaary Ibere aas no Uck of cooraee in hig attitode 
49, jost at the cml war between Caeaar and after the death of Caesar btill less seed we 
PoicpeybrokeoRt After long beeitatingwhieb ijnestion the aineenty of his parpose to snpport 
side to JO n, be finally detcnnined to throw m irhatetet person or policy was in bis opmioa 
big tot With PoTDpey and croased over to Greece inost liVely to weserve the reirahlican iswstitn 
in Jnse After the battle of Pharaalia (tHf, tuxi. I'Jatarch (Cic tDJ telU us that Angastos 
Cicero returned to Brendisiuxa, where be bred bausell prononneed him to liave been truly a 
IS the greatest aoiiety for tssoy months lie lorer of ins country But it is as an author 
was, how ever not only pardoned by Caesar, bat, | that Cicero deserves the highest praise In his 
when the latter landed at Brnndisium ta Sep. 1 worbs the Batui language attains its higliegt 
temlier, 17, he greeted Cicero with the greatest perfection They may Ui divided aa foljiiwi— 
kisdoesg asdrespect Cicero was even able to i Rbetoncaf works 1 ifAetoru'cn-Kiii i df 
exert lofluenee with Caesar in favour of sonie Inrenfioue jRfieforiea Lihri 1/ ilns ajpears 
of the Pompeian party such as M Marcellos to bate been the earhes' f 5 irer •troseworka 
and (? luswus (od Frtirt ir 4 vi 7, IS Fiat 
Cic SD) but lor ttie moat part be rebred trojn 
public aSatrs, and dunitg the next three or fojr 
years eompos^ the great't part of hia phihv 
sophica] and rhetorical worka The murder o' 

Caesar on the ISth of Maveh 4( again brought 
Cicero intopnblic b*r He bad begun to leaf 
a co-Biog devpitisin and though not pnr\ ts 
the plot, be certainly app’O ed of the aasassio • 
iioa lad ri< 11 a I Fam xi 9 He put 
himsatf at the head of the rspublican narty.and 
in hi« Pbibppic oratiOQ* attack'd M Anto'x 
with unmeasured vh'-'nsnce But (his prove I 
his nnn The death of B rtiua and P»oi» pj 
BR twl to Cicero * hofies Out O Uviaa might 
be jirevented from coming to terms with Auton} 
aRfl oa the fomatics cf the inaorirate b 
twees OcUnas, Antony, aud Lepidut f27tb of 
November, 43), Cicero a same was m Che fast o' 
the prosenbed K« was waned of hit danger 
wlule at his InsnUa villa, asd eabarked at 
Antium, cateadiag to escape by sea, but was 
dnyeo by alms oi wealbet to Cvreevv tmo 
whence he coasted alcng eoPcmac, where ha 
landedathiSTiila Prom Portaue his attendants 
carried bun is a litter towards the shore but 
Were overtaken fay thesoldsera before theywiaM 
reach the coast They were ready to drlrod 
their toaster with the r lireSi but Cicero com 
sianded them to d'sist, and ftretcluny forward 
called upon his cieeutiooers lo airike Tbeyi 
insUutlycat oflf bis heaif and hands, which were ' 
conveyed to Rome, and, by the order* of Antony, | 
atiled to the Rostra. Cioeio penshed on tlW 
7th of December, 43. and at the time of hi* 

draibhnJairsfrJrrs’wp’.flJliidb.'sfytb yewr— AFy 

hi* first wife, Tcrentia. Cicew had (wo cbildrea, ' Greek rbetoniiaus, but it 
a daughter TtLUl, whose death, in 4S caasoi <• r^- ^ ... « 

him the greatest wirraw, aod a aon Ugievis. 

[No. T] Ha Wife Terenlia, to whom be bad 



. . .. Ihs yo w ssUpB ct to* 

fa«g» Pt Wsuiagi**.! 

It w« mlended to exhibit m a tyslewatic lono 
<**< WHS most v^itie a, ibg rrori* of the 
never complete 


. . ..jn4a,i_ 

coQsequeace, ic srould appear, of some disputes 
connected with pecunarr transa-tion*; nsid 
»oon afterward* he roxined ayoauganiwcaUliy 
tnaiden, PCBUU v, his ward, but foundUtOe ecan 
fort in this new alliance, wbich was spp«dilv dis. 
aolrei— Cicero was not a great nor a atron^ 
staiesraati, but rsth»r an eloiinent and adnwt 
politinaa. Aiaitaiesmanheshowedniorejitdz 
toeii'tand fores gbtas WyUasgveatvThnBneasm 
bis suppres^ioa of Ibe Catilmanan conrpirBeTi 
than at aByothert.(ne Aa a judge of eharacrter i 
and of the times I e failed' for while biadeaire' 
to jnsmtsls the republic n/vcbanged was •meeio 
and creditable, he was u'Gtiy wrong m b.s idea 
(hat I’oinpey could f ucreed a* ^umpicei of 


-2. Ite Farfiiione Orafono D,/i}aait .v 
va^higm oi llhrtcwMi, according to tiie method 

of the middle Acaaemy.bywayof question and 

answer, drawn up bv Cicero for the instruction 
^ lus son Marros, wntten in sg. Ihjitwna bv 
Pident, laps. IS6C , Banppe, Goth Ifi77 —3 ZV 
Oralore ad Qutnfum Fratrem Lxhn Ilf N 
telematic Work on the art of Oratorv. wnlton 
m U at the request of hi* brother Quiotu* 
Tbi* I* the most fwrfect of Cicero', rhetoneal 
work*. Edition* Etlendt ISIO. Eidrnt. 

I'm, tVilkin*. OjL J» 81 -l{®i -4 Jfrnto, * 
deClane Omloribv, ItconUinsacnUealhis- 
tney of Itoman eloquence, from the «*rhe*t 
tinea down to Hortetu/os incltuive E,!ition* 

trB..k, c«.b us K53. 

Ad it tinilutn Orator, tn which Cicvro gives 
biB vww* of a faultless orator wntten *5 
£d.tedbyhandTal>i3a.— e. De OpUmo Otnere 
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Oratoriim, An introclnction to Cicero’s trans* 
lation of the orations of Aeschines and Demo- 
fitlienesin the case of Ctesiphon; the tra3)slation 
itself has been lost. — 7. 'X'opica ad C. Trcha- 
An abstract of the Topics of Aristotle, 
illustrated by esatnples derived chiefly from 
Roman law instead of from Greek philosophy : 
it was ^mtteu in July 44 . — IVietoricorum ad C. 
Hcrcnniiim LibrilV. is generallj’ printed with 
Cicero’s works, but was not by his liand. — 
Philosophical Works. I. Political Philo- 
sophy. — 1. X)e Bcjiuhlica Lihri VI. A work 
on the best fonn of government and tbe duty 
of tbe citizen, in the fonn of a dialogue, founded 
on the liepublio of Plato; Avritten in 54. This 
work disappeared in tbe lOlli or lltli century of 
our era with the exception of the episode of the 
Somnium Scipiouis, which had been preserved 
by Sfacrobius ; but in 1822, Angelo Hlai found 
among the palimpsests in the Vatican a portion 
of the lost treasure. Thus the greater part of 
the Ibt and 2nd books and a few fragments of 
the others were discovered. Editions by Jlni, 
Rome, 1822, and b 5 'Creuzer and AToser, Frankf- 
182G. — 2. He LegibiiS Lihri III. A dialogue, 
founded on Iheirttrsof Plato; probabl}’ \mttea 
52, A portion of the three books is lost, and it 
originaflj' consisted of a greater number. Edited 
by Moser and Creuzer, Fiankf. 1824, and bj' 
Bake, Lugd. Bat. 1842. — II. Philo.sophv op 
Moilvls. 1. He Officiis LihH IIL Written 
in 44 for the use of his son Marcus, at that time 
residing nt Athens. The first two books were 
chiefly taken from Panaetius, and the third book 
was founded upon tbe work of the Stoic Hecato; 
but the illustrations are taken almost exclusively 
from Roman history and Roman literature. 
Edited by Holden, Camb, 1884 ; Scliiche, Prag. 
1885. — 2. Caio Major s. de Senectute^ ad- 
dressed to Atticus, aud^vritten at the beginning 
of 44 : it points out how the burden of old age 
may be most easily supported. Editions, Shuck- 
burgh, 188G ; Howson, 1887; Reid, 188S.— -8. 
Haclixis 8. de "a-ritten after the pre- 

ceding, to which it may be considered as forming 
a companion • also addressed to Atticus. Edit. 
Reid, 1883 ; Sbuckburgh, 1885. — 4. De Gloria 
I/ihri Ilf written in 44, is no\v lost, though 
Petrarch possessed a AIS. of the work. — 5. He 
Consolationc s. dcLiicUc mhiiie7ido, ^mtten in 
15, soon after the death of his daughter Tullia, 
is also lost. — in. SPECUL.\TI^T: PHiLOSOPirv. 
J. Acadcmicoruvi Lihri 11, a treatise upon 
tlje Academic philosophy, written 45. Edited 
by Goerenz, Lips. 1810; Orclli, Turic. 1827; 
J. S. Reid, 1885. — 2. De Finibiis Bonorum et 
Maloniai LihriV. Dedicated to AI. Brutus, in 
which are discussed the opinions of the Epicu- 
reans, Stoics, and Peripatetics, on the Supreme 
Good — that is, the finis, or end, towards which 
all our thoughts and actions are or ought to be 
directed. Written in 45. Edited by Aladvig, 
Coi^enhagen, 1839 ; J. S. Reid, 1890. — 3. Tiiscu- 
lanaruvi Dispuiaiiomun Lihri V. ^lis work, 
addresBcdto AX. Brutus, is a series of discussions 
on various important points of practical pbilo- 
■sophy supposed to have been held in the Tus- 
cnlanum of Cicero. Written in 45-44.^ Edited 
by Kiihner, Jenae, 1874 ; 0. Heine, Leips. 1881. 
— 4. Baradoxa, six favourite Paradoxes of the 
Stoics explained in familiar language, written 
early in 40. — 5. Hortensius s. de Philosophia, 
a dialogue in praise of philosophy, of which 
fragments only are extant, written in 45. — C. 
Timacus s. dc Z 7 ntrcri 0 ,atrnnBlationof Plato’s 
Thnaeus, of which we possess a fragment.-— IV. 
Theology. 1. He Katura Heorum Lihri III. 


An account of the speculations of the Epicu- 
reans, the Stoics, and the Academicians, on the 
e.xistence, attributes, and providence of a Divine 
Being; dedicated to AT. Brutus, and ^vritten 
early in 44. Edited by J. B. Alnyor, 1885. — 2. 
He Hivinaiionc Lihri II, a continuation of tlie 
preceding work. It preseJits the opinions of tlie 
different schools of jfliilosopliy upon tlie reality 
of the science of divination. Written in 44 , 
after the death of Caesar. Edited by Creuzer, 
Kayser, and Moser, Frankf. 1828; Stamm, 
Rossel, 1881. — 3. He Fato Liber Singular^, 
only a fragment. — ^III. Orations. The follow’- 
ing IB a list of Cicero’s extjint speeches, %rith the 
date nt which each was delivered. Some ac- 
count of each oration is given separately with 
the biography of the person principally con- 
cerned. 1. Pro P. Quintio,B.c. 31 (Klotz, Leips. 
18C2). — 2. Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino, 80 (Donkin, 
Lend. 1682 ; Landgraf, Erl. 1884). — 8. Pro Q. 
Roscio Comoedo, 70 (Schmidt, 1839 ). — L Pro M. 
Tuliio, 71 (Richter, 1834). — 5. In Q. Caecilium, 
70 (C. Halm, Berl. 1882). — G. In Verrem Actio T., 
Cth August, 70). — 7. In Verrem Actio II. Not 
delivered (Heitland, Camb. 1877 ; C. Hahn, 
1882). — 8. Pro M. Fonteio, 09 (Schneider, Leips. 
1870). — 9. Pro A. Caecina, 09, jirobably (Klotz, 
Leips. 18GG). — 10. Pro Lege Alanilia, 00, or De 
Lnperio Pompei (A. S. Wilkins, 1885). — 11. Pro 
A. Cluentio Avito, CC (Ramsay, 1883). — 12. Pro 
C. Comelio, 55. — 13. Oralio in Toga Candida, 
C4. — 14. De Lege Agraria, 8 orations, 03 
(Zumpt, Berl. 1801). — 15. Pro C. Rabirio, C3 
(Heitland, 1882). — 10. In Catilinam, 4 orations, 
08 (A. S. Wilkins, 1879).— 17. Pro Murena, 03 
(C. Halm, 1881).— 18. Pro P. Cornelio Sulla, 02 
(J. S. Reid, 1882). — 19. Pio A. Licinio Archia, 
01 (J. S. Reid, 1884).— 20. Pro L. Valerio Flacco, 
59 (Mcsnil, Leips. 1883). — 21. Post Reditum in 
Senatu, 5th Sept. 57.-22. Post Reditum ad 
Quirites, Gth or 7th Sei>t. 57.-23. Pro Domo 
Bua ad Pontifices, 29th Sept. 57. — 24. De Haru- 
spicum Responsis, GG. (Ibe above four speeches 
ed. by H. Wagner, Leips. 1858). — 25. Pro P. 
Sextio, 50 (H. A. Holden. 1883).— 20. In Vati- 
nium, 50 (C. Halm, 1840). — 27. Pro AI. Caelio 
Rufo, 50 (Orelli, 1832). — 28. Pro L. Conmlio 
Balbo, 56 (J. S. Reid, 1879). — 29. De Prorinciis 
Consularibiifi, 50 (Tisclior, Berl. 1801). — 30. In 
L. pjsonem, 55. — 31. Pro Cn. Plancio, 55 (H. 
A. Holden, 1B81). — 32. Pro C. Rabirio Postumo, 
54 . — ojj. pio AI. Aemilio Scauro, 54. — 84. Pro 
T. Annio Alilone, 52 (J. S. Purton, 1877 ; Bouter- 
wek, 1887). — 35. Pro AI. Alarcello, 47 (Rich- 
ter, Leips. 1880). — 30. Pro Q. Ligario, 40 
(Richter, 1880).— 37. Pro Rege Deiotaro, 45 
(Richter, 1880).— 38. Orationes Philippicae,^ 14 
orations against AI. Antonius, 44 and 43 (King, 
1808; J.E. B. Alayor, 1878 ; A. Peskett, 1887).— 
rV. Epistles, Cicero during the most important 
period of his life maintained a close correspond- 
ence with Atticus and with a wide circle of 
literaiy' and political friends and connexions. 
AVe now liave upwards of 800 letters, un- 
doubtedly genuine, extending over a space of 
tw’enty-six years, and commonly arranged in the 
following manner :—l. Fpistolarum ad FomI 
Hares s, Fpistolamiii ad Diversos Lihn XVI, 
a series of 420 letters, commencing with a 
letter toPompey,^v^itten in 02, and terminating 
with a letter to Cassius, July 43. They are not 
placed in chronological order, but those ad- 
dressed to the some individuals, with tlieir 
replies, where these exist, are grouped together 
without reference to the date of the rest. — 2. 
Episioiarmn • ad T. Poinponiuvt Atticuni 
Lihri XVI, a series of 390 letters addressed 
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to Athens, oi -wticli eleven were vmttea in 68, Ocoae* (Kiitovtsl, a Thtacian people on. the 
07, 65, and C2 the remsmder after the end of coast, irest of the Mehnia, near Jit Ismarus (H. 
62, and the last in Nov 44 They are for the u 846, (Af tx 89, Hdt vii 59, Verg Georg 
most part ui chronological order, althoogh dis it 620) 

locations occur —3 Eptstolarum ad Q Fra Cicynna {KlKvyva Kixuvrivs), a demua of 
trem Libn III, a senes of twenty nine letters Attica, belonging to the tnhe Cecropis, and 
addressed to his brother, the first written u 59 afterwards to the tribe Acamantis 
OielaatinSt— 4 We find in most edihonsEpv Clllela (KtXtsla K!\i| fern KfXieoa), adis- 
stoIarumadErutumLiber, eigbtemMteT8,a]l tnctmtheSE ofAsia Minor, bordering to the 
written after the death of Caesar Totheseaie E on Syria, to the N on Cappadocia and Ly- 
added eight more, first published by Cratander caonia, to the NW and W on Pisidia and 
The genoineness of these two books though Pamphylio On all sides, except the W., it is 
disputed, has been fairly established — The^st enclosed by natural boundaries namely, the 
edition of Cicero s letters, arranged in chrono- Mediterranean on the S , II Amanns on the E , 
logical order, is by Tyrrell and Purser, 1879- and M Taurus on the N The W part of 
1890 — Ciccro also wrote a great number of Cdicia is intersected by the offshoots of the 
other works on historical and suscellaneoua Taurus, while in its E part the mocmtain chains 
subjects, all of which arc lost He composed enclose much larger tracts of level country, 
several poems, most of them m hia earlier and hence arose the dmsion of the country into 
years, but two at a later period, containing a C Aspera (K tj Tpax«»a, or Tpo»«iwTij), and C 
history of his consulship, and an account of Campestna (K v trfSids) the latter was also 
his exile and recall. A Ime in one of these called Cihcia Propria (n ll‘a>< K ) Itimitedfor 

K ms contained the unlncky jmgle so well rehgioos festivals in the Koivlv KiAixIar, which- 
ivfii to na from Juvenal (x 122), 0 fortuno- met at Tarsus under the presidency of a KiXiit- 
fani natam me eoniule liomam — Editions of dpxt/t Numerous nvers, among wbicharc the 
tho collected works of Cicero by OreUi, Tnnc Pnuias Sabls, Crosis, Caltcahvis, and 
1826-1837, S Tota , by Baiter and Eayser, II smaller mountain streams descend from the 
vols, Leins 1869, byNohbe,lvo! Leipa 1869 Taurus The E division through which most 
—8 Q , hrolhgr of ths orator, was bom ahoul of the larger nvers flow was extremely fertile, 
103, sjid was educated along with hit brother and the narrower valleys of Cilicia Aspera con 
In 67 he was aedde, in G2 prastor, and for the tamed eome nch tracts of land, the mt« dit 
next three years governed Asia as propraetor tncl was famed for its fine breed of horses 
Ho returned to B^e in 58 and warmly exerted The inhabitants of the country seem to hare 
himself to procure the recall of his brother from been of a Semitic stock from Syria [See below, 
banishment In 55 he went to Gaul ae legato* Ciux J The country remained independent 
to Caesar whose approbation be gained by his Id) the time of thsPersiasEmpire, under which 
militaiyabilitiesandgallantry he distinguished itfonneda satrapy, but appears to have been 
hunseu iiaxticuIatW by the ccsi«U.uce heoSeted atiU governed by its nativepTintes Alexander 
to a vast host of QauU who had attacked his subdued it on his march into Upper Aiua, and, 
eomp, when he was stationed forthe winterwith after the dimion of his empire, itfonneda part 
one legion in the country of the Nerni In 51 of the kingdom of the Seleucidae Us plain* 
he accompanied his brother as legate to Cilicia, were seltlM by Greeks, and the old inhabitants 
and on the breaking out ol the cm) war m 49 were lor the most part driven bac)c into t)ie 
he joined Pompey After the battle of Phar mountains of C Asjiera, where they remained 
oalia, ha was pardoned by Caesar Re vat nctuall; indepecdent, practising xebbery by 
proscribed by the tnumvirs, and was put to land and piracy by sea in s c 102 the Roman* 
death m 43. Quintus wrote several works sent a fleet under thepraetor M Antonios, who 
which are all lost, with the exception of an ad not only destroved the fleet of the Cilician pi 
dress to hia brother, entitled Be PrtifsoneChn- rales but occupied ports in Cilicia The Roman 
sulatut Qumtus was mamed to Pompcsiu province ol CiLcia, tberclore, really dates from 
sister of Atticos, but, from incompatibility of Uiatyear, and we find actual mention of Cover 
tempcr,their QDionwasanuahappycKie— 7. M , norsot Cilieia, Sulla as praetor b c 92 (Appian, 
only son of the orator and hi* wife Tcreutia, ilUhr 37, Aurel Vict To) Oppios in ii c 89, 

was from 65 He accompanied hi» father to whom Livy calls proconsul {Ep 78), Mithn’ 

Cilicia, and served mPompej'a army m Greece, dates got pobsession of it for a time, but ^ter 
although he was then only 16 years of age In the year 84 the province of Cilicia hod its 
45 he was sent to Athens to puisne his studies, legoUx euecession of proconsuls (cf Cio Yerr 
bat there fell into irregular and extravagant i. IG, 44) Zlown to the war avainst Ti'wanes 
habits. On the death of Caesar (44) he joined the plains of Eastern Cihcia (C Pedicu or 
the repubhean jiarty, served as military tobune Campetlrit) belonged to ths Syrian empire 
under Brutns m Macedonia, and after the battle (Appian Sgr 48) After the defeat of Ti 

of Philippi (42) Bed to Sex. Pompey in Sicily granes, Pompey m B c 64 constituted as the 

When peace was concluded between the tnnm complete province of Cilicia the following dis 
vita and Pomney in S9, Cicero returned to Eome tnets Cuicia Campestm, Cilicia Aspera, Pam 
was favourably received by OcUvian, who at phylio, Ptsidia, Issona, Lycaonia, and the 
hngth accepted him as liis colleague in the ctai di^cts of LaodiceOiAparaea andSynniida,acd 
sulship (a c 80, from ISth Sept ) By a singular to these Cyprus was added m 58 The chief 
coinciSence, the despatch onnoancing the cap- city of Cilicia Csmpestns was Tarsus, as caput 
Ime of the fleet of Antony, which was vmiBedi CUictoe (Cve Bawl i 7, 4), later called Afe 
ately followed by his death, was addressed to fropolit the chief town of Lycaonia was 
the new consul m his official capacity, and thns lomiiim the other centres, which each formed 
sayi> Plutarch, ‘ the divine justice reserved the a contenfue, were Laodioea and Lycum for the 
completioaofAntony’spunishmentforthebonse forum Cibyrattcuin (a group of 2o town* about 
ofCiceTo'— 8 Q , son of No. 6. and of Pomponia, Cibyra) , Perge. lor the forum Pamphnliumi 
sisterof Atticus,wii8borD 66or67,and perished Philomehnm for the /orum isaurjeum; Ap»- 
with his father m tlie proscription, 43 meotSynnada and Cyprus TUitwashrokennp 

Clchyrus [Eputbi.) under Antony after Caesar’s death, but Angus- 
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tns rcconst:tuted the province of Cilicie on a 
smaller scale, embracing only C. Campestris and 
Cyprus, while Lycaonia nndlsauriawete joined 
to Galatia, and G. Aspera was given to Arehe- 
laus, king of Cappadocia. In 22 B.c. Cyprus was 
separated, and Cilicia Campestris either then or 
in the reign of Tiberius was placed under the 
proconsul of Sj*ria. Under Hadrian C, Cam- 
pestris and Traciiea became an imnerial province 
under a legatus. 

CiUcIae Pylae or Portae (of nuXoi tbs Ki- 
Aotfas: Giilck-Bogliaz), the chief pass between 
Cappadocia and Cilicia, through the Taurus, on 
the road from Tyana to Tarsus. Tliiswasithc 
way bywhich Alexander entered Cilicia. 

Cillcimn Mare or Aulon CUicius, the straits 
between Cilicia and Cypru.s, as far as the Gulf 
of Issus. 

Cnix (K/Aif), son of Agenor and Telephassa, 
was, with his brothers, Cadmus and Phoenix, 
sent out by their father in search of Enropa, 
who had been carried oS by Zeus. Cilix settled 
in the country called after him Cilicia. 

Cilia (K/AAo), a small torvn in the Troad, on 
the river Cilleus, at the foot of M. Cillaeus, in 
the range of Gargatus, with a temple of Apollo 
Cillaeus ; its foundation was ascribed to Pelops 
(IT. i. 3_G; Hdt. i. 140; Strab. p. G12). 

Cilnli, a powerful family in the Etruscan 
town of Arretium, were driven out of their 
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two or three year.=. The Romans meantime had 
been making preparations to resist their formid- 
able foes, and had placed their troops under the 
command of Marius. Tire barbarians returned 
to Gaul in 102. In that year the Teutones were 
defeated and cut to pieces by Marius, near 
Aquae Sextiae (^Ifx) in Gaul ; and next year 
(101) the Cimhri and their allies were likewise 
destroyed by Marius and Catulus, in the decisive 
battle of the Caropi Eaudii, near Verona, in the 
K. of Italy. In the time of Augustus, the Cim- 
bri, who were then a people of no importance, 
sent an embassy to the emperor. 

Cimlnus or Ciuilmus Hons (Monte Cimino), 
a range of monutains in Etruria, reaching a 
height of 3000 feet, thickly covered with wood 
(Saltus Cimintus), near a crater lake of the 
same name, between Volsinii and Paierii (Liv. 
ix.SG). 

Cimmerli fKifipepun), the name of a mythical 
and of n historical people. The mythical Cim- 
mcrii, mentioned bj- Homer, dwelt in the fur- 
thest IV. on the ocean, enveloped in constant 
mists and darkness fOd. .xi. 14). Later nrilors 
sought to localise them, and accordingly placed 
them either in Italy near the lake Avemus, or 
in Spain, or in the Tauric Chersonesus. — The 
historical Cimmerii dwelt on the Pains Maeotis 
(Sea of Azov), in the Tauric Chersonesus, and 
in Asiatic Sarmatia. Driven from their abodes 


native town in B.c. 301, hut were restored by 
the Romans. The Cilnii were nobles or Luen- 
mones in their state, and some of them in 
ancient times may have held even the kingly 
dignity. (Comp. Hor. Oil. i. 1.) The name has 
been rendered chiefly memomble by C. Cilnius 
Maecenas. [M.ieces.\s.] 

Cimber, C. Annius, had obtained the praetor- 
ship from Caesar, and was one of Antony's sup- 
porters, B.c. 43, on which account he is attacked 
by Cicero. He was charged with having killed 
his brother, whence Cicero calls him ironically 
Phijadelphue. (Phil. xi. 0, 13, xiii. 12, 20.) 

Cimber, L. Tillius (not Tullius), a friend of 
Caesar, who gave him the province of Bithynia, 
but subsequently one of Caesar’s murderers, 
B.c. 44. On the fatal day, Cimber was foremost 
in the ranks, under pretence of presenting a 
petition to Caesar for his brother’s recall from 
exile. After the assassination, Cimber went to 
his province and raised a fleet, with which he 
aided Cassius and Brutus. 

Cimhri, a Celtic people, probably of the same 
race as the Cj-mrj-. [Celtae.] They appear to 
have inhabited the peninsula which was called 
after them Chersonesus Cimbrica (Jutland), 
though the greatest uncertainty prevailed among 
the ancients respecting their original abode. 
Tlie Cimbrians were probably a Celtic people 
with some Teutonic admixture. In conjunction 
with the Teutones, Ambrones, and Tigurini, they 
migrated S., with their wives and children, 
towards the close of the second century n.c. ; 
and the whole host is said to have contained 
800,000 fighting men. They defeated several 
Roman armies, and caused the greatest alarm 
at Rome. In B.c. 113 they defeated the consul 
Papirius Carho, near Noreia, and then crossed 
over into Gaul, which they ravaged in all direc- 
tions. In 109 thej' defeated the consul Junius 
Silanus, in 107 the consul Cassius Longinus, 
who fell in the battle, and in 103 they gained 
their most brilliant victory near the Rhone over 
the united armies of the consul Cn. Mallius and 
tlie proconsul Servilius Caepio. Instead of 
crossing the Alps, the Cimhri, fortunately for 
Rome marched into Spain, where thej' remained 


b3' the Scythians, thej’ passed into Asia Minor 
I on the NE., and penetrated IV. as far as Aeolis 
' and Ionia, Thej' conquered and held for some 
I time the Milesian colony of Sinope; in BOG n.c. 
they invaded Phrj-gin: took Sardis in C33; 
burnt the temple of .Artemis at Ephesus ; and 
destroj-cd Magnesia on the Maeander. They 
were defeated by Assurbanipal of Assj-ria, and 
by Gj'ges of Lydia, but held their ground, 
until they were expelled from Asia by Alyattes. 
(Hdt. i. 6, 15, 103, iy. 11 ; Strab. pp. C27, G3S.) 
Cimmerlus Bosporus. [Bosporus.] 

Cimolis (K/m»Ajs; Cvnoh oi Argenttera), an 
island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades, 
between Sipbnos and Melos, celebrated for its 
fine white earth (ij KtfitvAia yg, Cimolia creta), 
used by fullers for cleaning cloths. (Strab. 
p. 484 ; Plin. xxxv'. 198; cf. Ov. Met. viii. 4G3.1 
Cimon(KiVci;v). 1- Son of Stesagoras, and father 
of Miltiades, victor at Marathon, gained three 
Olympic victories with his four-horse chariot 
and after his third victory was secretly murdered 
by order of the sons of Pisistratus (Hdt. vi. 
103). — 2. Grandson of the preceding, and son of 
the great Miltiades and Hegesipyle, daughter of 
the Thracian prince Olonis, bom n.c. 504. On 
the death of his father (b.c. 489), he was im- 
prisoned because he was unable to pay his fine 
of 50 talents, which was eventually paid by Cal- 
lias on his marriage with Elpinice, Cimon’s half- 
sister, [Elpinice.] Cimon first dwtinguished 
himself on the invasion of Greece by Xerxes (480), 
and after the battle of Plataea was brought for- 
ward bv Aristides. He frequently commanded 
the Athenian fleet in the aggressive w.ar against 
the Persians. His most brilliant success was 
in 4C0, when he defe,ated a large Persian fleet, 
and on the same day landed and routed their 
land forces also on the river Eurymedon m 
Pamphylia. The death of Aristides and the 
banishment of Themistocles left Cimon without 
a rival at Athens for some years. But his in- 
fluence gradually declined as that of Pericles 
increased. In 4C1 Cimon marched at the head 
of some Athenian troops to the assistance of 
the Spartans, who were hard pressed by their 
revolted subjects. The Athenians were deeply 
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mortified br the insoltujj minner m which in Sicily shortly afterwards. (Pint Ftprlu 
their oBers o! assistance were aeclined, and 11-21, Just jtiii. 2, Entrop.u.12) 
were enraged with Cimoa who had exposed them Ciaeiuia (Kinj^iar), a dithyramhic poet of 
to this insnlc. Hu enemie* in consequence eoc Athens, ridiculed by Ansfophanet and otl^r 
cerfediivobtainuighisostracismthisvear He ooduc poets Bat he had his terenge, for he 
was snbiqnently recalled, in what year la un succeeded in procnnng the abohfion of the 
certain,aJidthrooghhj3ialerTealionafiTeyeartf Cboragia, as far as regarded comedy, abont 
■ made between Athens and Sparta, b.c iW> 


450 In 449 the war was renewed with Persia, 
Cimoo teceired the comnMuid, and with 200 
ships saded to Cyprus here while besieging 
Citimn. illness or the eSectS ol a wonnd earned 
him off.— ^unon was of a cheerful conrivial 
temper, frank and affable m bis coaiiners. 
Hatrug obtained a great fortune bj his share 
of the Persian spoils, be displayed unbounded 
liberality His orchards and gardens were 
thrown open ius fellow demesmen were ftee t 
daily to bis table, and his pohhe bounty rerged 
on ostenUtson. rFoi hia buildings at Athens 
seeATKfcaEl (Pint- Ciinori.Perietee Thnc.i 
9?, 112.)— 3 Ol Cleonae a painter of great 
renown, flotmshed abont B c 4C0, and appears 
to hare been the first painter of perT>ectipe 
Cia»dett{Ki»d5i«») farwedaeonrpvtscyagMnst 
the Spartan peers (S/imsi) m the first rear of 
Agesilani IL {e c 398-397 The plot was 
diwmrered, «n'l Cmadon and the oJier coo 
rpiratora were put to death, (^en. Hell ui 
8,4) 

CtaaeUiaa. CtclJci Poetsc 
C takra or Cuiinj tZmaru) a futal) island 
u the degaean sea. £ of Vaxoe, celebrated for 
Its artichokes ioeopu Athcn- p. 70 
ftae iBBs ms, L. Qsutlu a fsrosn'e kero 
of the old Roman repubhe, and a model of old 
Homan frugality and inlegnt; Re bred on 
his farm, cultirat ng the land with bu own 
band, la s C 4C0 he was appointed consul 
enffectaa in the room of P Vafenoa In 458 
ha was called (rotn the plough to tbe dictator 
ship IB order to delirer the Poman consul and 
army fiom the perilous position in which they 
h^ been placed br tbe Aequians Be eared 
the P,amaii anny, defeated the enemr, and. 
after bo ding tbe dictatorship only IS dart, 
retomed to bis farm, la 479, at tha age of 
80, he was a second lime appointed dictator, to 
opgoea hp. Machoa (lar i-i. fie , D ooya x. 

E^r bll) Sereral of tbe descendanUof 

Cinannatus held the consulship and consular 

tribunate, bnt none o' them is of suScient 
importance to requiR a separste sot ce 
Cutelus Alimentus [AuBTwnrs I 
^eas (Kir<as!, a Thessalian, the fnend and 
Dunisterol Pyrrhos, kmg of Epiros. He was 
the most eloquent man of hisdar and reminded 
his hearers of Demostlieoes, whom he beard 
speak m his youth, Fynbusprixed hisperssa 
mre powers so highly, that ‘(he wi^i of 
Cineas,’ he was wont to *ay ‘ had won him more 
cities than hia own arms.' The most famous 
passage in hia Ue is his embaasTto Rome with 
propc^als for peace from Pjrrhns. alter tbe 
oat le of Heractea (E.C ^£0} Cmeas spared 
no ads to gam farour Thanks to his wmsder 
fol memory, on the day after h.B amral be was 
able (we are told) to address all the senators 
and knights by came The aerute, bowercr, 
rejee'ed his proposals znaiolythrooghibe dying 
cl^oecce of ctu App. Claudius Caecus. The 
aznbaassdoc returned and told the king that 
there was bo people like that peepie — thra city 
was a temple, their senate an asaembWoffcuiga. 
Two years alter (278), when Pyrrhos was abrat 

to cross OTcf into Sicily, Cmeas was ^ais sent 

to cegotiate peace. Be appears to Bare died 


Ciaga (Cinea) a nrer m Hispania Tarracon 
enaia, (alls with the Sicons into the Ibems. 

CtBgetonx a Gaol, one of the first toen 
among the Trenri, attached himself to the 
Romans, thoQgb son in lawtolndutiomaros, the 
heddof the independent party tVhen Indatio- 
tnams had been put to death by Caesar, he 
became chief of hiB natire city (Cses.Hu r 
S.m-e) 

Cmgilia Iperk Ciola Hiten^o) a town of 
the Vestmi (Lir nii 29> 

Cutgfildia tCingalanns Cingolo), a town tn 
Pireonm on a rock, reboilt and fortified by 
ladnenns, shortly before the broakmg out of 
tbe Cinl war 3 c 4,1 Caes B C u IS, Cic. 
ad AO ciu II bil *.S4) 

Ciana, Canlliof 1 the famous leader 
of the popalar psrtr during the absence of 
«>aUa IB the East |e c 87-84) In S7 SnBa 
allowed Ciniia to be elected eoosnl with Cn. 
Octanna, on condition of hu takmg an oath 
not to alter the coostitutiOB as then exub 
ing But a» soon as SoUa bad left Italr, he 
b^an his eDd‘wvoiir to orerpower tbe senate, 
and CO recall ALanni and his partr He waa, 
however defeated by his colleague Octanna u 
tbe fomm, was obliged to fiy tlte city, and was 
deposed by the senate from the cotunlate , but 
the troops at Nola actaiowlcdyedbim Mconni, 
and with the aasu'teoce of Hanna, who came 
back to Italy he collect^ a powerful army 
and laid siege to Borne The eaptuK of the 
cite, and the mauacre of SoUa'a fnenda which 
followed, more pToperly belong to the li'e ^ 
MiKtrs For tie new three rear* (8*^ 80 

Cmna was consoL In 84 Sulla prepared to 
return from Greece , and Cuma was slam by 
ntscwa troops, when he orderd them to ert** 
overfrom llali toCreece where he intendedto 
encounter Saha. (Pint Jfnr , Appian, B C >■ 
kelhPat II. 24 ), — Z L, son of No 
joined M Lep dus in his attempt to overthrow 

the constitution of SnlU (78) , and on the 

de'eat of Lepdus in Sardinia, he went with 
M Perpema tojoinScrtonns m ‘tpajn. Caesar 
peocni^ hii recal) from exile He was made 
pnetcr by Cae°ar m 44 , but was nolwithstacd 
log one of theecemiesof the dictator ThoO^ 
he would not i«ti the conrpiratorw, he approved 
of their act, and so great was the rage of the 
mob azain>t him, that they nearlr murdered 
turn, below, Cnvwi,Hi:i,viis (Pint Car* 
W Sneb/ufSM) 

Clan*. C Helrlta a poet of considerable re- 
nown, the fnend of Ca'uDus. In B c 44 he W*s 
tribune of th>» plehs, wheo ha was murdered by 
tbe mob who mulook km for his iisjcesske 
Cornelias Cvnna, tboagh he was at the t me 
walking la Caesar’s funeral protesgion. Ili» 
ptineipal work was an epic poem entitled 
Smyrna eonlimiagthe story of Mvttha. (VeST 
Eel « 3v , Cslnll. 95, J ) 

dsnimut Joaunes (TccoTeiii Yil^w^uas\ 
of the most d.»tnigaisbrf Bvaantme historians, 
bred nnder tbe emperor ilanne) Conmeros 
(who reigned *.i) 1145-1180/, and wrote the 
histiWT of this emperor and of hia fx her Ca)i>- 

Joannas, in 6 books, which have come dosra to 

aa halted by Da Cange, Pans, 1670, fob, and 




CINYPS 

ijy Meineke, Bonn, 18G0, 8vo. [Byz-^ntiki Sceip- 

TORES.] 

Cinyps or Cin^hus Klyv<pos : Kinifo), 

a small river on the X. coast of Africa, between 
the SjTtes, forming the E. boundary of the 
proper territoiy of the African Tripolis. The 
•district about it was called by the same name, 
and was famous for its fine-haired goats. (Plin. 
T. 27 ; Verg. Georg, iii. 312 ; Hart. vii. 94.) 

Cin^as (Kij'vpay), son of Apollo, king of 
Cyprus, and priest of the Papluan Aplirodite* 
■^vhich latter office remained hereditary in his 
family, the Cinyradae. He founded temples of 
Aplmodite both at Paphos and at Byblus in 
Sjria. In Cyprus he was regarded as the in- 
rentorof useful arts, of raining, of brick-niaking 
and of the implements of the smithy (Plin. vii. 
195). He was married to Hethame, the daughter 
-of the Cyprian king Pygmahon, by whom he 
had several children, and among them was 
Adonis. According to some traditions, he un- 
wittingly begot Adonis by his own daughter 
Smyrna, and Idlled himself on discovering the 
orime he had committed. According to otlier 
traditions, he had promised to assist Agamem- 
non with a certain number of ships, and gave 
him only small clay models of slups ; but as he 
did not keep his word, he was cursed by Aga- 
memnon, and perished like Harsyas, in a con- 
test of music with Apollo. (Pind. Pgt/i. ii. 2C; 
21. xi. 20; Ov. Met. x. 310; Hyg. Fah. 58, 
242 ; Tac. Sist, ii. 8.) His tomb was honoured 
with that of Aphrodite in Paphos (Clem. Alex. 
Frotr, 8, Movi. v. 23). 

Cxpus or Cippus, Geaucius, a Roman praetor 
on whose head it is said that horns suddenly 
grew, as he was going out of the gates of the 
city, and, as the haruspices declaied that if he 
returned to the city he would be Icing, he im- 
posed voluntary exile upon liimself (Ov. Met. 
XV. 6C5j Vah Hax. v. G ; Plin. xi. 123). 

Circe {K(pKij), a mythical sorceress, daughter 
of Helios (the Sun) by the Oceanid Perse, and 



sister of Aeeles, lived in the island of Aeaea, 
xipon which Odysseus was cast. His companions, 



Clxcc o£totin« the Cup. (Gel! s i^ompcuiua, pi. 72 ) 


Tvhom he sent to explore the land, fasted of the 
magic cup which Circe offered them, and were 
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forthw-ith changed into swine, mth the excep- 
tion of Eurj’lochus, who brought the sad news 
to Odysseus. The latter, having received from 
He^es the root 7nohj, which fortified him 
against enchantment, drank the magic cup 
without injury, and then compelled Circe to 
restore his companions to their former shape. 
After this he tarried a whole year with her, and 
she became by him the mother of Agrius and 
Telegonus, the reputed founder of Tusculura. 
The Latin poets relate that she metamorphosed 
Scjdia, and Picus king of the Ausonians. {Ocl. 
x.-xii ; Hyg. Fab. 125 ; Hes. Th. 10, 11 ; Ov. 
Met. xiv. 9.) 

Circeii (Circeiensis : Circello, and the Ru. 
Czttd Vecclna), an ancient town of Latinra on 
the promonforj’ Circeium founded by Tarquinius 
Superbus, never became a place of importance, 
inconsequence of its proximity to the unhealthy 
Pomptine marshes (Liv. i. 50 ; Diod. xiv. 102 ; 
Strab. p. 232). The oysters caught off Circeii 
were celebrated (Hor. Sat. ii. 4, 38 ; Juv. iv. 140). 
Some writers say tliat Circe resided on this 
promontoiy, and that hence it derived its name. 

Circesium {Kipir!,criov : Kcrkcsiah). a city of 
Mesopohmiia, on the E. bank of the Euphrates, 
at the mouth of the Chaboras ; the extreme 
border fortress of the Roman Empire. (Ammiau. 
xxiii. C.) 

Circus. [RosfA.] 

Cirphis {K(p<pis)y a mountain in Phocis, 
separated by the valley of the Pleistus from 
Parnassus (Strab. p. 418). 

Cirrha. [Ceissa.] 

Cirta, aft. Constantina {ConstayitviCf Ru.), a 
city of the Hassylii in Xurnidia, 50 Roman 
miles from the sea ; the capital of Syphax, and 
of Masinissa and his successors. Its position 
on a height, surrounded b> the river Ampsagas, 
made it almost impregnable, as the Romans 
found in the Jugurthine, and the French in the 
Algerine, wars. It was restored by Constan- 
tine the Great, in honour of whom it received 
its later name. (Strab. p. 828; Polyb. xxxrii. 3.) 

CiBSeuB (Kicrafar), a king in Thrace, and 
father of Theane and of Hecuba, who is hence 
called Cisseis (Kicrarjis) {II :d. 223, vi. 297 ; 
Eur. Sec. 3). 

Cissis {Ki(r(rta), a fertile district of Susiana, 
on the Choaspes (Hdt. iii. 91 ; Strab. p. 723). 

CissuB {Kia'(T6s : Khortiazi), a town in Mace- 
donia on a mountain of the same name, S. of 
Tliessalonica, to which place its inhabitants 
were transplanted by Cassander (Dionys. i. 49). 

Cisthene (Kure^VT?). 1. A town on the coast 
of Hysia, on the promontoiy of Pyrrha, on the 
Gulf of Adramyttium (Strab. p. COG).— 2. (Cas- 
tcl’Boffo), an island and town on the coast of 
Lycia,— 3. In the mythical geography of 
Aeschylus {From. 799) the ‘plains of Cis- 
Ibene’ are made the abode of the Gorgons. 

Cithaeron (Ki0aipc5v; Cithaeron, and its 
highest summit Elatia), ^ a lofty range of 
mountains, separated Boeotia from ^legaris and 
Attica. It was covered with wood, abounded 
in game, and was the scene of several cele- 
brated legends in mythology. It was said to 
have derived its name from Cithaeron, a my- 
thical king of Boeotia. Its highest summit was 
sacred to the Cithaeronian Zens, and here was 
celebrated the festival called Dacdala. (Pans, 
ix. 2, 4 ; Diet, of Ant. s. v.) 

Citharista, a seaport town {Ceircstc)^ and a 
promontoiy {C.cVAigle) in Gallia Narbonensis, 
near Massilia. 

Citium {Klrtoy: Ktnevs). 1. {Fr. Zarneca, 
Bu.), one of the 9 chief towns of Cyprus, with a 
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crus 


haAoor salt-works, 2<X> stadia 

Salamjs, near the mouth of the Tetios here 
CimoD, the celebrated Athenian, died, and 
Zeno, the fonnd*T of the Stoic school was born. ' 
(Straii p (Vs2, Thoc. i. 12, Plat. Cm. 18 ) & 
A. town in Macedonia, on a mormtam Citing , 
VtV of Eeroea. 

CtUS (K(ot ICbt or Keuir, Ciasns ^Ato, 
Kemhk) a city in Eithynia, on a bay of the 
PropoBtis cal^ Ciaaas Sinus, was colt»u.iied 
by the ililesians, and became a place of com 
tceicial importanee. It joined the Aetbban 
league, and was destroyed by Phihp m, of 
Ms^onia, bnt rebuilt by Prnsias, ku^ of 
Bithyma, from whom it was called Prustas. 
(Strab. p. SW, Hdb t 122, Poljb m. 21 ) 
CitQu, Clandioi sometimes eabed Jalliu, 
the leader of the Batan is their rerolt troin 
Borne, A.D Ciy-TO He was of the Eatanan 
royal race, and, like Bannibal and Sertonos, 
ImA lobt an eya His brother Johns Pantos 
was pot to death on a false charge of treason 
by Fontems Capito fxj) €7 or C8), wbo scot 
CiTihs in chains to Nero at Rome, where he 
was heard acqoitted by Gatba. He was 
afterwards prefect of a colu^ bnt onder Vitel 
lias he became an object of cospicton to the 
army, and with difScnlty escaped with his life. 
He Towed Tcngeance Eis eonniijuien. who 
were shamefahy treated by the officers of Vitel 
boa, were easily ladatsed to retolt, and they 
were joined by the Casmsefates and Fnait 
Ee took op anss onder pretcoce of topponmg 
the eaa>e of t espasiaa, sad defeated m sacce»' 
tion the gensr^ of Vitelhos in Gaol and 
Genoany, bot be cootinoed to open rerolt eren 
alter the death of Titellios In 70 Cmlis 
Raised fre.d> cKtones over Che Ronuas and 
took Caitra Vetera (Tae Mul ir 11 $3 so 
62) Atlengthhewsa defeated IQ the course of 
this year by PetiLtu Cereali', who had be«o 
sent into GeRnany with an immense ansy Uh 
r If) Tacitns deicnbes the meeting between 
CirQis and tlie Roman f eneral on a bndgeoTcr 
the N abalia, broken in the nu'ldle , bat at that 
pointtbefragmentofthedfJi book cora«s to an 
end , and we know no more of CiriLs. It 
seems that, thongh the actoal independence of 
the BataTi was sot achieTcd, yet the terms 
granted were faroorable, an I they gained ' 
remifoion of tribute (cf Tac. Germ 23 
Cuata fKi^opat a fortress m the district of 
phazemomtis in Pontas , a royal residence bat 
destrored before Btrabo’s (p uCO) time 

Cladaos (KUdaof or ICUl<e>) a nsrr lo | 
Elis, fiows into the Alpbeos at Olympia- 
fflan'^t.A ealbid i-r ib? 2xa'pv‘£» ,• 

(Nosweria, Anurereia^ a town of BrottiTun, on ' 
the W coast in rnms m Plmy's time (i,i. 72j 
ClaliutChin7u]),aTiTeTOi£truna,n/,esS of 
Arretinm, forms two small lakes near Closimn, 
and ftows mV) the Tiber E cf V alur.ii. 

CUfllos £LiTESsr5.] 

Claros KXafMt) a small town on the 
lomao coast, near Colophon, sn b a eelebreted 
temple and oracle of Apollo mnamed Clanns 
(Paaa.Tii.3, Strab.p.&12) Gennaiucaf con 
salted this rracle (Tac. Ann ii. U) 

Clams Sex. Emelss. a fnend of the 
younger Phny, fought nndc-r Trajan in the E, 
and took Seleocia. a-n IIS — Es son Sextos 
was a potroo of litershire, and was consol 
a.® lie (^n. u, 5 , GelL Ti. 6) 

Classmens, Jolisi a Trerir, was prefect of 
an ala of the Xrenn in the Roman army under : 
Nitellins, a-tj 63, but afterward* joined CitUib 
mhia rebellion against theBomans. [CEnz-xa.] 


CLAUDUNTJS 
< Clxstldiom (Cosfepyio), a fomied tcFwn of 
the Ananes in Gallia Cispadana, not Gr from 
ihePo, on the road from Dertona lo Placentia. 
It was the scene of the nctory of^IarceUasorer 
the Insnbnans m B c 222 (Polyb il 31 , Cic 
Tumc it 22, Btrab p 217) It was betrayed to 
I tT«ni\f1m1 by it* commander (I<ir. m. 1$ 

I Polyb lu. 63) 

Clatenu. a fortifed town m Gallia Cispo* 
dana,neai Bononis , its name is retamed m the 
small nrer Quadema (Strab p 216) 

Clxo^a. 1 4amta,a Eoman matron not 
a Vestal Virgin, as u freijnently stated. fVhen 
the cesael eonteyiBg the image of Cybele from 
Pessinns to Boim, had stuck fast in a shallow 
at the month of the Tiber, tbe soothsayers 
annonsced that onfr a chaste woman could 
more It. Cland-a, who had been acensed of m 
continencT took bold of the rope, and the 
ressel forthwith followed her Bc 204 fLir 
S31I. 14, Or Fa*f It SOt, Snet. Tib 2.)— 2. 
OrClodin eldest of the three sisters of P CIo- 
diDS Pineber the enemy of Cicero, married Q 
Mamas P.ex iPlnt Cie 23 —3 Or Clodti 
IprobaUr the Lesbia of f aTii-LCst, se«»iid 
sister of P Clodiu* married Q Metellns Celer, 
bot became inCamooa for her debaochenes and 
waa raspect>d of hansg poisoned her hosband. 
Cicero in bwtettert calU b«r Bowrii (Cie pro 
Cael 14- tf ad ift n 9 r— 4. Or Clooix, 
yoosge* »ter of P CJAu inam^d L-Encol 
lov b whom ihe prored oa/aithfal fPJnt. 
EofuU .1 

CUodla Gena potnnan and plebeian. The- 
poTncian Claodii were of babine origin and came 
to Rome in B c 304 when they were received 
among the pB‘r.cians. [CuiniiCB, No. 1] 
Ther were noted for the*r pnd« and haagbti 
ness, tb*u disdain for tbe laws, and their 
ba'red of the plebeians They bore ranoo* 
foroames, whi^ are prea under CLii*z>ri* 
with tbe ezeeptmn of those with thecogaomen 
Nebo wbo are better ksowa nnder tbe latter 
name —The plebeian Clandii were diTtd»d into 
eeveral faaiiliea, of which the mo** celebrated 
was ibat of MaEctn.ta 

Claodiisas, Claoliaa the last of tbe Iwtm 
classic poets, Coond-ed under TLeo*L» us and 
h» s>ms Arcadias and Hononnr He was a 
natirc of Alexandra and remored to Eonse, 
|wbercwe£r-dhinjia aj> 835 He enjoyed the 
ratrenage of the all powerful Slilicho.hy whom 
te was raised to offices of honou and emoln 
inent- A statue was erected to bia honour m 
tbe Forum of Trajan by Areadiai asl Honcnns, 
the inscription ca which was discovered at 
.BnwJS Abe A/iibcwrihryi'JlSrtiniiseD, T f A 
C*9t, CJG ui. 62tC; He also enjored the 
patronage of the empres* Serena, throngh 
whose interpontion he gained a wealthy wife. 
Tbe last historical allasion in hu wnfcngs 
belongs lo 404 , whence it is supposed that he 
may have been mrolred m the misfortunes of 
BliLcho, who waa pot to death 408 His extant 
works are —1 TheSpaneyyncs on tbeSrd, 4th, 
ana Cth conaulihips of Hioonn*. 2. A poem 
on the nnpfcala of Hononus and 3Xana. 8. 
Foot akortFescennm© lays on the same subject. 
G A pnnegync on the consnlah-p of Probious 
and Olybnua. 5 The pranes of SfOicbo, in 2 
books, and a panegyric on his consoUhip, m 
1 boot. 6. The pmiaes of Serena, the wife of 
StBcho. 7 A psncgync oo the consulship of 
Flanoa Mallins Theodorns 8 Th* Ep thal- 
nimumof Palladinsand Celenna. 9 Anmvec- 
tTeajunst Eti£nn3,in 3booV*. lo An mvee- 
tive aga.cst Eatiop oa, m 2 look*. IL jje 
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Bello Gildomco, tlie first book of an historical 
poem on the war in Africa against Gildo. 12. 
Be Bello Getieo, an historical poem on the auc- 
cesful campaign of Stilicho against Alaric and 
the Goths, concluding with the battle of 
Pollentia. 13. Bajpius Proscrpinac,Z hooks ot 
an unfinished epic on the rape of Proserpine. 
11, Gigajztojnaehia, a fragment extending to 
128 lines only. 15. 5 short epistles. IG. 
Eidyllia, a collection of 7 poems chiefly on 
subjects connected with natural history. 17. 
Ejyigrammafa, a collection of short occasional 
pieces. — Clandian was a Pagan, and the Chris- 
tian hymns found among his poems in most 
editions are certainly spurious. — The poems of 
Clandian are distinguibhed by purity of lan- 
guage, and real poetical genius : his descriptions 
are often too grandiose, hut many, such as the 
Rape of Proserpine, reach a high order of poetry. 
Editions by Burmann, Amst. 1700; Jeep, Lips. 
1872. 

Claudiopdlis (KAaoSuhroAis), the name of 
some cities called after the emperor Claudius, 
the chief of which were: 1, In Bithynia 
[BiTHYr,'rc3i]. 2. A town in Cappadocia, a little 
S. of Mytilene. 3. A town in Cilicia, near the 
Calycadnns. 

Claudius, patrician. See Cl-iudia Gens. — 1. 
App. Clauius SablnUE Regillensis, a Sabine 
of the town of Eegillum or Eegilli, who in his 
own country hore the name of Attus Clausus, 
being the advocate of peace with the Romans, 
when hostilities broke out between the two 
nations, withdrew with a large train of followers 
to Rome, E.c. 501. He was received into the 
ranks of the patricians, and lands beyond the 
Anio were assigned to his followers, who were 
formed into a new tribe called the Claudian. 
He exhibited the characteristics which marked 
his descendants, and showed the most bitter 
hatred towards the plebeians. Ho was consul 
495, and his conduct towards the plebeians led 
to their secession to Mens Sacer 494. (Liv. 

ii. lG-29; Dionys. v. 40 ; Suet. Tift. 1.)— 2. App. 
Cl. Sab. Hegill., son of Xo. 1, consul 471, treated 
the soldiers whom he commanded -with such 
severity that his troops deserted him. Next 
year he was impeached, but died or killed 
himself before the trial. (Liv. ii. 59, Gl; 
Dionys. ix. 54.) — 3. C. Cl. Sab. Eegill., brotlier 
of No. 2, consul 4G0, when App. Herdonius 
seized the Capitol. Though a staunch sup- 
porter of the patricians, he warned the decemvir 
Appius against an immoderate use of his power. 
His remonstrances being of no avail, he with- 
drew to Eegillum, but returned to defend Appius 
when impeached (Liv, iv. 6), — 4. App. Cl. Cras- 
sus Eegill. Sab., the decemvir, son of No. 2, 
was consul 451, and on the appointment of the 
decemvirs in that J'ear, he became one of them, 
and w'as reappointed the following year. His 
real character now betrayed itself in the most 
tyrannous conduct towards the plebeians, till 
his attempt against Virginia led to the over- 
throw of the decemvirate. App. was impeached 
by Virginias, but did not live to abide his 
tnal. He either killed himself, or was put to 
death in prison by order of the tribunes, (Lm. 

iii. 82-58; Dionys. xi. 3.)— 5. App. Claudius 
Caecus, became blind before his old age. In 
his censorship (312), to which he was elected 
without having been consul previously', he built 
the Appian aqueduct, and commenced the 
Appian road, which was continued to Capua 
(Liv. ix, 29 ; Diod. xx. 36). He retained the 
censorship four years in opposition to the law 
which limited the length of the ofiice to eighteen 
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mouths. He was twice consul, in 807 and 296 > 
and in the latter year he fought against the 
Samnites and Etruscans. In his old age, 
Appius hy his eloquent speech induced the 
senate to reject the terms of peace which Cineas 
had proposed on behalf of Pyrrhus (Liv. x. 
13; Plat. Pprrfi. 19; Cic. Brut. 14, 55; de Sen. 
6.) Appius was the earliest Roman writer in 
prose and verse whose name has come down to 
us. He was the author of a poem Imown to 
Cicero through the Greek, and he also wrote a 
legal treatise, De Gsnrpaiionihus (Cic. Tuhc. iv. 
2, 4). He left four sons and five daughters.-^. 
App. Cl. Caudex, brother of No. 5, derived his 
surname (=‘ ship's timber’) from his attention 
to naval affairs (Sen. de Bren. Vit. 13). He was- 
consul 261, and conducted the war against the 
Carthaginians in Sicily (Polyb. i. 11). — 7. P. Cl. 
Pulcher, son of No. 5, consul 249, attacked the 
Carthaginian fleet m the harbour of Drepana, 
in defiance of the auguries, and was defeated, 
with tlie loss of almost all his forces. He was 
recalled and commanded to appoint a dictator, 
and thereupon named M. Claudius Glyeias or 
Ghcia, the son of a freedinan, but the nomina- 
tion was immediately superseded. He was im- 
peached and condemned. (Liv. Bp. 19 ; Cic. 

I Div. i. 16, 29, .N.D. ii. 3; Gell. x. 2; Polyb. i. 
52.) — 8. C. Cl. Centho or Cento, son of No. 5, 
consul 240, and dictator 213. — 9. Tib. Cl. Nero, 
son of No. 5. -An account of his descendants is 
given under Neho. — 10. App. Cl. Pulcher, son 
of No. 7, aedile 217, fought at Cannae 216, and 
was praetor 215, when he was sent into Sicily. 
He was consul 212, and died 211 of a wound 
which he received in a battle with Hannibal 
before Capua. (Liv. xxv. 41.) — 11. App. Cl. Pul- 
cher, son of No. 10, sen'ed in Greece for some 
years under Flamininus, Baebius, and Glnbrio 
(197-191). He was praetor IS'T and consul 
185, n hen he gained some advantages over the 
Ingaunian Ligurians. Ho was sent as ambas- 
sador to Greece 184 and 176. (Liv. xxxix. 33.) — 
12. P. Cl. Pulcher, brother of No. 11, curule 
aedile 189, praetor 188, and consul 184. — 13. C. 
Cl. Pulcher, brotlier of Nos. 11 and 12, praetor 
180 and consul 177, when he defeated the 
Istrians and Ligurians. He was censor 160 
with Ti. Sempronins Gracchus. He died 167. 
(Liv. xlv. 44.) — 14. App. Cl. Cento, aedile 178 
and praetor 175, when he fought with success 
against the Celtiben in Spain. He afterwards 
served in Thessaly (173), Macedonia (172), and 
Hlyricum (170).— 16. App. Cl. Pulcher, son of 
No. 11, consul 143, defeated the Salassi, an 
Alpine tribe. On his return a triumph was 
refused him ; and when, on his persistence, one 
of the tribunes attempted to drag him from his 
car, his daughter Claudia, oue of the Vestal 
Virgins, walked by his side up to the Capitol. 
He was censor 136. He gave one of his 
daughters in marriage to Tib. Gracchus, and in 
133 with Tib. and G. Gracchus was appointed 
triumvir for the division of the lands. He 
died shortly after Tib. Gracchus. (Cic. Gael. 14, 
34 ; Val. hlax. v. 4, 6 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 2.) — 16. C. 
Claudius Pulcher, curule aedile 99, praetor in 
Sicily 95, consul in 92 (Cic. pro Bom. 31, 83). 

17. App. Cl. Pulcher, consul 79, and after-. 

wards gov'emor of Macedonia. — 18. App. Cl. 
Pulcher, praetor 89, belonged to Sulla’s party, 
and perished in the great battle before Rome 82 
(Plat. Sail. 29). — 19. App. Cl. Pulcher, eldest 
son of No 18. In 70 he served in Asia under 
his brother-in-law, Lucullus; in 57 he was 
praetor, and though he did not oi)enly oppose 
Cicero’s recall from banishment, he tacitly 
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abetted tbe proceediBgs of bis biotbet Pobltm . eonsolahip, the contests between them became 
In 56 he was pr^rsetor m Sardinia, and in mors Tiolent and desperate than ever 
54 was consol wiih It Domitsoa Ahenobazbin, length, on the 20th of Jaanary, 52, Ctodios aii4 
when a reconeiliatioa was brought about be- Milo»aet,apparentlybyaccident,onthcAppiiii 
tweenhim and Cicero, throngh the mtercenbon | toad near iSocillae. Axi affray ensued between 
of Pompey In 63 he went as procoDSoI to their followers, in which Clodius was mnrfered. 
Cihcta, which he goremed with tyranny and The mob was infuriated at the death of their 


rapacity. (Cic ad Alt tu 1, ad tarn, iv 4) 
In 51 he was succeeded in the government by 
Cicero, whose appointment Appias received 
with displeasnie On hia rettun to Rome be 
was impeached by Do]aheIU,hatwaa acqoilted. 
(Cic. ad Fam in. 11 ) In 50 he waa censor 
with L PiEo, and expelled seieral of Caesars 
-friends from the senate On the breokuig 
ont of the civil war, 49, he fled with Pompey 
from Italy, and died m Greece before the 
battle of Pharsalis. Re was an augur, and 
wrote a work on the augnral discipline, which 
he dedicated to Cicero He was also dis- 
tinguished for his legal and antiqnanan know 
ledge (Cie. mi Fam. m 4. 3. 11 )— 20 C Cl 
Pnfeher, second son of No 18, waa a legatns 
-of Caesar, 68, praetor 66, and pioimctor in 
Asia 65 On his return he was accused of et 
tortvon by IT. Siemlina, who was bnbed to 
'drop the ptosecofion He died s&ortiy after . 
wards (Cie ad Fam. -vni. 8 >—21 P Cl Pnl- 1 
Cher, usually called Clodiot and not Clsadios, 
the youngest eon of ho 18, the notonoaa enemy , 
of Cicero, and one of the most profligato cb» 
racters of a profligate age In 70 be eerred 
under his brother inlaw, u. Lucollua 10 Asia, 
hot displeased at not bemg treated by LucdIIus 
W ith the distinction be had expected, be — 


{avoante, and such tnmnlts followed at the 
banal of Clodiua, that Pompey was appointed 
sole consul m order to restore order to the 
state For the proceedings which followed 
see JIiLO The second wife of Clowns was 
the notonons Fl-lvia— 22. App CL Pnlcher, 
the elder aon pf No 20 was one of the accusers 
of flfiloonthedeathof P Clodius.Sl— ^ App 
Cl Pnleber, brother of No 21, jomed his 
brother m prosecuting JIilo As the two 
brokers both bore the praenomen Appius,it is 
probable that one of them was adopted by then 
uncle Appms [So 19 >-^ Bex ClodniB, 
probably a descendant of a freedman of the 
Claudia gens was » man of low condition and 
the chief ms'ument of P Clodius la all hu 
acts of vv^ence (Cic pro Coel 32.) On the 
death of the latter in 52 he urged on the people 
to revenge the death of his leader For ms 
acts of nofente on this occasion, he waa brought 
to tnsi, was condemned, and after remaining 
in exile eight years was restored in 44 by IL 
Antonios (Cic ad Alt xir IS ) 

Waualui I , Roman emperor jlD 41-54 His 
foil name was Tie CL.atDiCB Psesui hxxo 
^^■tt.i.viccs Re was the younger son of 
tlie brotlier of the emperor Xibenns, 
and ol^ Anioma, and w_4» bora oa August 1st, 


,, 11 to his other biothet m Uw, Q Uarcius { weak and sickly and was neglected" and de* 
Kex, proconsul ta Cilicia, and was wlrue^ . tpised by ),is relatives IVTien he grew an he 
■by bun with the ootamand of the fleet He devoted tlve gieatei pert of hia tune to literary 
fell into the hands of the pirates wboi however. ' pursuits, but w** -** ^ *- 


ditmueed hm without ransom, through fear of 
Pompey He nest went to Antioch, and joined 
the Syrians ta making war oa the Arabians 
On bis retua to Rome m €S he impeached 
Catiline lor extortion in tua government of 
Africa, but was bnbed by Catiline to let bun 
escape In C4 he oceompamed the propraetor 
1.. hlurena to Gallia Transalpino, where be re 
sorted to the most nefanous methods of pro- 
cnriDg money In 62 he profaned the tnyctmea 
of the Bona Dea, which were celebrated by the 
■Eomaa toatrons in the house of Cteser, who 
was then praetor, by entering the bouse die- 
gnised as a female musician, ux order to meet i 
Pompeia, Ca«sar s wife, with whom be bod an 
intrigue He was discovered, and next year, 61, i 
when quaestor, waa brought to tnaL but obtained 
on acquittal by bribing the judges. He ha<l| 
attempted to prove an alibi, but Cicero a evi- 
dence showed that Clodius was with hon lo 
Rome only three hours before he pretended to ' 
have been at loteranma. Cicero attacked Clo- 
dics in the senate with great vehemente In ' 
order to revenge himself upon Cicero, Clodius i 
was sdopted into a plebeian family that he I 
might obtam the formidable power of a tribune 
of the plebs. He was tribune 68, and, supported I 
by the tnumvirs Caesar, Pomxiey, and Crassus, . 
drove Cicero into exile, but notwithstanding j 
oil his efforts be was unable to prevent the re- 
call of Cicero in the foUowmg year [CiCXBO], 
In 56 Clodms was oedile and attempted to' 
bring his enemy Hilo to tnaL Each had n 
largo gang of gl^atora in his p&y and frequent 
flghts tookpl^ie m the streets of Rome between 
the two parties, to 57, when Clodius ws« a 
candidate for the praetorship, and itilo f<nr the 


, (Suet CfnuiJ 4, Dio C— 

“ 2 ) tit, Jiad readied the age of 60, whan he 
was suddenly raised by the aoldiera to the 
“*P«nai tliTone after the murder of Caligola. 
He pKCUimed an amaestr excepting the actual 
murderers of Caligula, claudins was not ertel, 
Iml the Weakness of his character mode him 
if V Wives and freedmen, and thus 

led turn to consent to acts of tyranny which he 
would oeverhave committ^ of his own accord. 
He was married four tunes. At the time of bia 
ac^tion he wa» married to his third wile, the 
Mtonoas Valeria Jlessalliaa, who governed him 
lot some years, together vnth the freedmen 
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Narcisms,ralla5, and others. After the eiecu 
Iron of filfessaJhna, 48, a fata which she nehlf 
Claudius wo* stiU more nnfortojute in 

choosing for his wife hjs niece Agnppma. Eha 
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prevailea upon him to set aside liis own son, 
Britannicus, and to adopt her son, Nero, that 
she might secure the succession for the latter. 
Claudius soon after regretted this step, and 
was in consequence poisoned by Agrippina, 54. 
— Several public worl;s of great utility were 
executed by Claudius, He built, for example, 
the famous Claudian aqueduct {Aqua Claudia), 
the port of Ostia, and the emissary by which 
the water of lake Fucinus was carried into the 
river Lins. In his reign the southern port 
of Britain was made a Eoman province, and 
Claudius himself, though naturally timid, wished 
to make some show of military vigour, and 
went to Britain in 43, where he remained, how- 
ever, only a short time, leaving the conduct of 
the war to his generals. — Claudius wrote several 
historical works, but mthout force or value, and 
among them were a history of Rome from the 
death of Julius Ciesar, in 43 volumes, and an 
Etruscan lustory n-ritten in Greek (Suet. Claud. 
41). He also devised additions to the alphabet : 



Claudios I . Roman Emperor, A D. 

OJ/r„ head of Claudius, laureate. On tho reverse Is the 
head of bis 'Mfc Agrippina. TliLs coin \ras strucl: In 
Bosporus durlag tho reign of Cotj's I. 

an inverted digarama for the consonant V ; the 
left half of H for the sound of the Greek u, and 
an inverted sigma for ])s. These (except the 
last) appear in some inscriptions of that reign, 
but soon fell into disuse. 

Claudius II. (31. Aubeliu.s Claudius, snr- 
naraed Gothicus), Roman emperor a.d. 268- 
270, was descended from an obscure family in 
Dardania or IHyria, and by his military talents 
rose to distinction under Decius, Valerian, and 
Gallienus. He succeeded to the empire on the 
death of Gallienus (2G8), and soon after his 
accession defeated the Alemanni in the N. of 
Ital}’. Next year he gained a great victory over 
an immense host of Goths near Naissus in 
Dardania, and received in consequence the sur- 
name Gothictis. He died at Sirmium in 270, 
and was succeeded by Aurelion. (Trebell. Poll. 
Claud . ; Zosira. i. 40-43.) 

Clazomenae {at KKaiofi^yai : KAafb/i/vioy : 
Kelisinan), an important city of Asia Minor, 
and a member of the Ionian Dodecapolis, lay 
on the N. coast of the Ionian peninsula, upon 
the gulf of Smyrna. The city was said to have 



Coin of Clazomenae In Asia illnor. 

OhT , Head of Apollo: rev., irwan (sacred to Apollo and 
abundant on the Hemus): legend and UfKuXnJi 

(a magistrate's name ?) : date 4th cent. B c. 

been founded by tbe Colophonians under Para- 
lus, on the eitc of the later town of Cliytrium, 
but to have been removed fiurther E., os a 
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defence against tho Persians, to n small island, 
which Alexander afterwards united to the main- 
land by a causeway. It was one of the weaker 
members of tbe Ionian league, and was chiefly 
peopled, not by lom'ans, but by Cleonaeans and 
Pbliasians. Under the Romans it was a free 
city. It bad a considerable commerce, and was 
celebrated for its temples of Apollo, Artemis, 
and Cybele, and still more as the birthplace of 
j\naxagoras. (Hdt. i. 142, ii. 178; Pans. vii. 8, 
8 ; Strab. p. G44 ; Llv. xxxviii. 39.) 

Oleander {KXcavSpos). 1, Tyrant of Gola, 
reigned seven years, and was murdered n.c. 498. 
He was succeeded by his brother Hippocrates, 

I one of whose sons was also called Oleander. 

' The latter was deposed by Gelon when he 
! seized ttio government, 491. (Hdt. vii. 154.) — 

I 2. A Lacedaemonian, harmost at Byzantium 
400, when the Cyrean Greeks returned from 
i Asia (Xen. An. vi. vii). — 3. One of Alexander’s 
, officers, was put to death by Alexander in 
Carmania, 325, in consequence of his oppressive 
' government in Media. (Arr, An. vi. 27.) — 
4. A Phrygian slave, and subsequently the 
profligate favourite and minister of Commodus. 
In a tnmnlt, occasioned by n scarcity of com, 
he was killed liy the mob. (Dio Cass. Ixii. 12 ) 

Cleanthes (KAedrflijr). 1. A Stoic, bom at 
Assos in Troas about B.c. 800. He entered life 
as a boxer, and liad only four drachmas of his 
own when he began to study philosophy. He 
first placed liimself under Crates, and then 
under Zeno, whose disciple lie continued for 
nineteen years, with marvellous strength of 
purpose and endurance. Stories are told of liis 
taking notes on bones and potsherds of Zeno’s 
lectures, when he was too poor to buy tablets 
or paper. In order to support liimself, he 
I worked all night at draiving water for gardens ; 

1 but as lie spent the whole day in philosophical 
I pursuits, and had no visible means of support, 

1 he was summoned before the Areiopagns to 
I account for his way of living. The judges were 
i so delighted by the evidence of indnstrj- which 
he produced, that they voted him ten minae, 
though Zeno would not permit him to accept 
them. He was naturally slow, but liis iron 
I industry overcame all difficulties; and on the 
death of Zeno in 203, Cleanthes succeeded liim 
in his school. He died about 220, at the age of 
80, of voluntary starvation. He placed especial 
value on strength of will (rdyoT, cvrovla, iVx^s), 

[ making it tho source of all virtues, which Zeno 
sought rather in ippSyqirir, and Chxysippns in 
aotpla. A hymn of his to Zeus is still extant, 
and contains some striking sentiments. Edited 
by Sturz, 1785, and Mersdorf, Lips. 1835. — 

2. A painter of Corinth, in the Cth cent. n.c. 
Thoui'h Pliny mentions him among the in- 
ventors of linear drawing, he seems to come 
after Eephantus. Strabo mentions two paint- 
ings of his in the temple of Artemis. (Pirn. 
XXXV. 15 ; Strab. p. S4S ; Athen. p. 340 ; Diet. 
Ant. S.V. Pictura.) 

ClearchuB (KAcapxos). _1. A Spartan, distin- 
guished himself in several important commands 
during the latter part of the Peloponnesian war, 
and at the close of it persuaded the Spartans 
to send him as harmost to Byzantium, to pro- 
tect the Greeks in that quarter against the 
Thracians. Bnt having been recalled by the 
Ephors, and refnsing to obey their orders, he 
was condemned to death. He thereupon 
crossed over to Cyrus, collected for him a. 
large force of Greek mercenaries, and nmrdlied 
I with him into Upper Asia, 401, in order to de- 
I tlirone Artaxerxes, being the only Greek who- 
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was aware of the pnnce 8 real object. After j which supported a roof {Pans. tt. 9) —2. A Greek 
the battle of Cnaaia ond the death of Cjms, j mathematician, probahljr lived 5n the 2nd and 
Clearchos and the other Greek feaeralswerelSrdcentanesofUieChnstmii era tbeaothorc* 
made prisoners by the treachery of Tissa- * Greek treatise m two books on TAe Circufar 
phetnes and were put to death (Sen. Amh i Theory of the SeaeenJy Bodtei (KvicAKTit 
u. Plod. »T 12 221 — 2 A citizen of Beraclca Btieplat '•Urtdpiev B dAia 2w>) which i« still 
on the Enjine obtained the tyranny of hia extant. It is rather aneapositionof the Bystem 
native town, b C 36a, by puttinf* hims^f at the of the nniverae than of the geometrical pna 
head of the popnW party He governed with ciples of agtronomy Edited by BalJonr, Box 
cmelty, and was assassinated 3»3 after a reign dlgab 160a byBiike Lngd. Bat- 1820 , and by 
of twelve years. He is said to hare been a poptl Schmidt Lips. 183 X 

both of Plato and Isocrates (Diod. it 81 Cleomfioes (KXfo^ieiTjr) 1 King of Sparta, 
Athen p So)— 3 Of Soh oneofArutotleapo [ son of Anaiandndes regnodEc 520-f3L He 
author of a number of works cone of wasamanof aneaterpnsmgbntwildcharacter 


which are ertant, on various snbjecta fAthen. 
pp 4, 2oa, 859 648 691)— 4. An Athenian poet 
■ot the bew Comedy, whose time is nnknowo 
(Athen. p. 4«6) 

Cleinioa [Cmus ] 

Cllmens 1 T PlaTlu, consul a.i> 9a son 
of the brother of Vespasian, reamed DomitiUa, 
the daughter of Tespanian and waapnt to death 
hy Bomitian on a charge of * atheism — that ta, 
Chnitiazuly (Snet. Pom IS Pio Casa. Ixm 
11 ) [DoxrrcLuO— 2. Bomanna buhop of 
Borne at the end of the first centnry fPief of 
Chrufion Swg ) —3 Alezasdruitu a dis- 
tinguished Chnatiaa writer, died abont iU» 220 
(Pie# of Chntlian Biog ) 

Clwbi* ^rtoN ] 

Cleobnlihl (KAeafoAo^) Or Clsobole (KA«»- 
daughter of Cleobnlos of I^odoa cele- 
bnt^ for her composition of nddtes to her 
IS aacnbed a well biown one on the subject of 
the year — A father has twelve children, and 
laeh of these thirtr daughters, on one tide 
white, and on the other side black, and though 
immortal they all die (Piog La«rt.t69) 
Cleehaltia (Kx«<3ov\^) ose of the Seven 
Sages, of Lmdna in Bbodes, son of Bvagoraa, 
liTM about B.C ,40 He wrote lyne poems, as 
well as nddles, be was said by some to bare 
been the author o' the nddle on the year gene- 
rally attnbnted to his daughter cleoboline. 
He was greatly distingniiiied for strength and 
beauty ot perscu. (D eg Ifikrt u 85-93 ) 
Cleoebarcs (lUeox^t) * Greek orator of 
Hyrlea is Bithyvua, tootemporaiy wiJb the 
orator Pemochates and the philosopher Aroes- 
ilas, towards the close of the 3rd century eai. 
[Strab p eU. 

Cleoahrotus (KA(djiB>Krr9t) X SonofAoai 
andndea, king of Spar^ became regent after . 
the battle of Thermopylae b.c 480 for Plist- 
archns, infant son of Lratudas, but died in the 
same year, and wag succeeded in the legency 
by his son Pausaniaa (Hdt. t 41, Tin. 71, ix- 
10) —2 L King of bparta, son of Fannanias. 
auixeeded bis brother Agesipi^is and reigned 
BC 3S0-S71. Becommandedthei^partan troop* 
several times againit the Thebans, and leQ 
fightmg bravely at the battie of l«a-trs (771) 
fXen. Hell t 4 lo n. 1 , Fans. ii. 13, 2) — 
3 n King of Sparta, son in law of Leonid IL, 
m whose place he was made king by the party 
of Acts Iv abont 243 On the tetnrn of I^oi- 
das, CleombroCus was deposed and banished to 
Tegea, about 210 (Flut. Igu 11 17b— ^ Aa 
.Aeuemic pbiloeopher of Ambracia,saidtohaT« 
killed hnzMU after trading the Fhaedo tX 
Flato, not thathehad any soffevuigs (oescape 
from, but that be might exchange this life lor a 
better (Cic. Thsc a 34 84, Lcciaii,FAifcp 1.) 

CleomedEs (KAro^Sns) 1 OttheistaodAs. 
typalaea, an athlete of gigantic strength, who is 
aud, in his anger with the judges at the Ofym 
pus games, to have shaken down the pOiaK . 


His greatest eiplo t was his defeat of the 
Argives, in which 6000 Argive citizens fell, 
bat the date of this event is doubtfoL In 510 
be commanded the forces by whose assistance 
Hippias was driven ftom Athens, and not long 
after he assisted Isagons and the anstocratical 
poTtT agamst Clisthenes. He expelled 700 
families opposed to Isagoras sndtnedtosbohsh 
the senate the populace rose and Cleomenes 
and Isagoras were forced to take refuge m the 
aeropoli^ whence they were allowed to depart 
with their Spartan troops under a truce but 
their Athenian adherents were put to death 
fHdt. T 64 51 Anstot. A9 re*. 19,20) AbI 
stsGoius tried to bribe him to assist the 
loniana, but failed, owing it was said to the 
rebuke of Gorge the little daughter of Cleo- 
tDeses fHdt- vu 285) By bribing the priestess 
at Delphi be eSeeted the deposition of his cot 
league DriLUbiris 491 Soon afterwards hs 
was seized with madnets and bUed tum-elf 
fHdt Tt 7ej —2. King of Sparta, sonof Cleom 
broln* L reigned 3 G-359 but dnnnz this long 
period we have noinformationaboothim ofany 
larportance (Biod. a. 55)— 3 Eing of ^tparta, 
son of Leonidaa LL reigned 2.‘’6'3^ vniil# 
siiO young be named Agiatis the widow ot 
Agia I\ and following the example of the 
Utter be eodeavonred to restore the anaent 
Spartan toostitution, and to Tegsnente the 
Spartan character He was endowed with a 
noble wind, strengthened and purified by ptsilo- 
aopbv and possevW great energy ^ purpose. 
He desired to Utute Sparta to the Achaean 
League, but stipulated for the chief direction of 
tbe PelopoDoesian elates. It is probable that 
if Aratus had consented to thu the Confedera- 
tion would have been strong enough to resst 
Macedonia, Lnt unfortunately he refused to 
admit theprEteovioiix of Sparta and a war be- 
tween Sparta end the League followed, IS which 
CJeomenea wa» iUccessfuL Havmglhns gamed 
military renown, he felt bim«e5f luEcientJy 
•Iroog in the snnter of 2‘’6-22o to put the 
Ephen to death and restore the ancient consti- 
tution. The Achaean* now called in the aid of 
Antigonus Doson, fang of Hacedoma, and for 
the next three years Cleomenes earned on war 
against their united forces. He was at lergth 
completely defeated at the battle of Sellasia 
(222), and fled to Egypt where he was fcindlj 
received by Ptotemy Energetes, but on the 
death of that king b» was imprisoned by bis 
snecefisot Phaopotor He escap^ from prison, 
and attempted to raise an msUTreclion, but 
finding no one join him, he KUed himself, 2,0 
(Folyb II T , Plat Cleowi., Arai ) 

cieomiaet. 1 a Greek of Nancratis in 
Egypt, appointed by Alexander the Great 
Bcmarch of the Arabun distnrrt (rd|i«r) of 
Egypt, and receiver of the tribute front the 
distnets of Egypt, Bx. S3J His rapacity knew 
no bounds, and he collected immense w^th by 
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his extortions. Atter Alexander's death, lie was 
put to death bj” Ptolemy, who took possession of 
his treasures. (An*ian, iii. 5 ; Diod. xviii. 14.)— 
2. A sculptor, the author of a group of Bacchnn- 
■tes (Plin. xxxvi. 83), possibly the same Cleo- 
raenes as the sculptor wliose name appears on 
tlie so-called Germanicus,m the Louvre, whicli 
is a Roman of the early empire, represented as 
Hermes Logins. The famous statue called the 
Venus dc' JlTed/cf, at Florence [p. 86], has com- 
monly been attributed to Cleomenes, on the 
strength of on inscription on the base, which 
states it to be the work of ‘ Cleomenes, son of 
Apollodorus of Athens.’ MichaeliSj however 
{Arch. Ztg. 1880), argues that the inscription 
dates only from the seventeenth century, and 
his opinion is adopted by the best critics. 

Cleon (KAeoJv), son of Cleanetus, was ori- 
^ally a tanner, and first came forward in pub- 
lic as an opponent of Pericles. On the death of 
this great man, b.c. 429, Cleon became the 
favourite of the people, and for about six years 
of the Peloponnesian war (428-422) was the 
head of the party opposed to peace. He is 
represented by Aristophanes as a demagogue of 
the lowest kind, mean, ignorant, cowardly, 
and venal; and this view of his character is 
confirmed by Thucydides. But much weight 
■cannot be attached to the satire of the poet, who 
was not only on the aristocratic side in politics, 
but also had a quarrel with Cleon for the com- 
plaint laid against the Babylonians ; and the 
usual impartiality of the historian may have 
been warped by the sentence of his banishment, 
if it be true, as has been conjectured with great 
probability, that it was through Cleon that 
Thucydides was sent into exile. But the facts 
which were beyond dispute seem to indicate 
violence in his political attacks, cruelty (in his 
speeches on the Mytilenaeans, Time. iii. 80), and 
a boastful self-confidence, which made him as- 
sume commands for which he was incompetent, 
as at Pylos and Amphipolis. It is impossible 
therefore, to regard him as. a statesman of high 
character, though he had more merit probably 
than Thucydides and Aristophanes allow him. 
Cleon may be considered as the representative 
of the middle classes of Athens, and by his 
ready, though somewhat coarse, eloquence, 
gained great influence over them. In 427 he 
.strongly advocated in the assembly that the 
Mytilenaeans should be put to death. In 424 
he obtained his greatest glory by talcing prison- 
ers the Spartans in the island of Sphacteria, 
and bringing them in safety to Athens. Puffed 
up by this success, he obtained the command of 
an Athenian army, to oppose Brasidas in 
Thrace ; but he was defeated by Brasidas, under 
the walls of Amphipolis, and fell in the battle, 
422 (Thuc. iv. 21-89, v. 2-10).— The chief attack 
of Aristoplianes upon Cleon was in Knights 
{424), in which Cleon figures as an actual dra- 
matis persona, and, in default of an artificer 
bold enough to make the mask, was represented 
by the poet himself with his face smeared with 
wine lees. 

Cleonae (K^ewvaf: KXecuvoToy). 1. ^ an- 
cient town in Argolis, on the road from Connth 
to Argos, on a river of the same name wluch 
flows' into the Corinthian gulf, and at the foot 
of Mt. Apesas; said to have been built by 
Cleones, son of Pelops {II. h* 570 ; Strab. 
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—2. A Spattan, son of Sphodrias, much be- 
loved by Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus : he 
fell at Leuctra, b. c. 87T,(Plat. 25, 28; 

Xen. Hell. v. 4, 25).— 3. Younger son of Cleo- 
inenes II., king of Sparta, was excluded from 
the throne on his father’s death, 809, in conse- 
quence of his violent and tyrannical temper. 
In 308 ho crossed over to Italy to assist the 
Tarentines against the Lucanians. He after- 
wards withdrew froin Italy, and seized Corcyra ; 
and in 272 he invited P^ttIius to attempt the 
conquest of Sparta. (Diod. xx. 104 ; Liv. x. 2 ; 
Strab. p. 280 ; cf. Achotatus.) 

Cleopatra (KAeoTrarpa), 1. (IMyth.) Daughter 
of Idas and Marpessa, and wife of Meleager, is 
said to liave hanged herself after her husband’s 
death, or to have died of grief. Her real name 
was Alcyone. [Meleageb.]— 2. (Hist.) Niece 
of Attains, married Philip, b. c. 337, on whose 
murder she was put to death by Olyjipias. — 
3. Daughter of Philip and Olympias, and sister 
of Alexander the Great, married Alexander, 
king of Epirus, 330. It was at the celebration 
of her nuptials that Philip was murdered. Her 
husband died 326. After the death of her 
brother she was sought in marriage by several 
of his generals, and at length promised to 
marry Ptolemy ; but having attempted to 
escape from Sardis, where she had been for years 
in a sort of honourable captivitj-, she was 
assassinated by Antigonus. (Diod. xviii. 23, 
XX. 87.) — 4. Daughter of Antiochus HC. the 
Great, married Ptolemy V. Epiphanes, 198.— 
6. Daughter of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes and 
No. 4, married her brother Ptolemy VI. Philo- 
metor, and on his death, 140, her other brother 
Ptolemy VI. Physcon. She was soon afterwards 
divorced by Physcon, and fled into Syria.— 
6. Daughter of Ptolemy VI. Philometor and of 
No. 5, married first Alexander Balas (150), the 
Syrian usurper, and on his death Demetrius 
Nicator. During the capthity of the latter in 
Parthia, jealous of the connexion which he 
there formed with Rhodogune, the Parthian 
princess, she married Antiochus VII. Sidetes, 
his brother, and also murdered Demetrius on 
his return. She likewise murdered Seleucus, 
her son by Nicator, who on his father’s death 
assumed the government without her consent. 
Her other son by Nicator, Antiochus VIII. 
Grypus, succeeded to the throne (125) through 
her influence ; and he compelled her to drink 
the poison which she had prepared for him also. 



Cleopatra (No. C). 

Obr.. heads of Cleopatra and her son Antiochus Gry- 
pns; ret,, eagle— legend i5A2£i.\Ens antioxoy ba-Iai» 5H- 
KAEOnATPAI. 

[Antiochus VIII.] She had a son by Sidetes, 
Antiochus IX., sumamed Cyzicenus. • (Just, 
xxxix. 1 ; Appian, Syr. 69.) — 7. Another 
daughter of Ptolemy VI. Philometor and No. 


;:T77r-2rA to,™ in'the peninsula Athos in ' 5, married her unde Physcon, uhenjm di. 
Chalcidice.-S. [HvAMPonis.] , voroed her mother. On 


the death of Physcon 


1 An A.thenian,fre- she reigned in conjunction with her elder son, 
a pestilent Ptolemy VHI. Lathyrns, and then in conjuno 
demagog^W-dfll'^S^ Sqf 953 , Vesji.M, &c.). tion with her younger son. Alexander. She was 
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rnt to death by the latter in 80—^ Daughter i he died lo arms. She then tried to gam 
of Ptolemy Physcon and !No. 7, married first i the lore of Augusts®! hat l^r chama faSed to 
her brother Ptolemy V TTT Lalhyms, and next afdten his colder heart. Seeing that he de 

Antiochn»I\.Cyzicenaa. She waspnt todeath tennmed to (‘arry her captire to I^me she pnt 
by Tryphaena. her oiien Bister, wife ot Anttochaa , aa end to ter own life either by the poison of 

farypna— 9 UsaallT called Belene, another [ anaspor by »po"sO”e^ «»“h,the formCTiup^ 

• daughter of Ptolemy Physcon, mam^ first her silion being adopted by most writers. Ehed.« 
brother I/alhyms (on her sister No. 8 being in the S9th ye*r of her age (b c M), and with 
diTOTC^), secondly Antiocbns XL Epiphanes, her ended the dynasty of the PtoUmies in 
and thirdly AntiochnsX Ensebea.— 10 Dangh Egypt, wbicfi was now mde a Roman 
ter of Ptolemy VUL Lathyms, nsnally ealM nace. (PIot-.dnf 20~65, Cass. ihi.-ILW 
Berenice rerngNicE, Na 4] — 11 Eldest 12 . Danghtef of Antony and No 11, bomwim 
danghter of I’tolemyAuletea, celebrated lorber her twin bndher Alexander in W.aiang wi^ 
beauty and fascinat on, was 17 at the death of wbom she srtf* earned to Rome after the death 
her father (51), who appointed hCT heir of bit of her parent^ Ao^stns married bertovnb^ 
kingdom m coninnction with her younger tingof Sinntdit (Dio Cass h 15, Plat-Afli 
brother, Ptolemy, wbom abe was to marry She 87 )— 13 A daughter ef Mithndales, mamed 
was expelled from the throne by Pothinns and | Tigranes kinS of knnenia. 

Achillas, his gnardiana She retreated intoj Clcopatru [Absi^oe, No. 6.] 

Syna, and there eolleeted an army wi*h which I CleophantdB (K\toiparroi) 1 A Greefc^hj 
she was preparing to enter Egypt, when Caesar ' aician early m the third centnry B c He is 
amred in Egypt in pnrxnit of Pompey 47 mentioned fc>r his n»e of wme as a remedy 
(Caea H C in. 103, 107) Her charms gamed fPUn ii 31 >— 2 A physieun of a mnch later 
for her the support of Caesar who replacM bet date mentioned m the Cluenitus of Cicero 
on the throne m eonjnnrtion with her brother Cleophon (KAeoC^ehan Athemandemagogne, 
This led to the Alexandrine war in the conrse of obsrare and, according to Aristophanes, of 
of which yotmj Ptolemy penshed (.Bell Alex Tbracianon^ vehemenilyopposedpeacewith 
31, Dio Casa xlu. 43; Cleopatra thns ob Sparta in t^ latter end of the Peloponnesian 
tamed the tmdinded rule. She was, howerer war During fhe siege of Athens by Lysander 
associated by Caesar with another brother of b t 401 he *»» brought to trial br the an.tiv 
cratjiad party and was condemned and 
pottodeath (ArLStopb.Hiii» C77|Xe9. 
BeU 1 7 <0) 

aeO»trSttl» iKXtiffrprrot) I All 
a»tTODomer of Tesedos, aaid to hare 
iBtr^ac«d the diTuion of the Zodiac 
into s’iCOS probably bred between SX. 
518 aod 43h (Flm, ii. 81 >—2. A yontb 
of Tb^®r‘a« wboi when a dragon was 
derast^uil lus country, amed hmiieU 
ID a c<i*t oi mail with epihes pro;ectiBg 
from and o'ered bimaelf to the dra.- 
gon, whom he destroyed by the tacndee 

ofhisownbfe The name cf ‘ DeUreret ' 

• l<ra^ri>f) was howerer, given, not to 

xaoetiLaa him,bot to Zeut (Pans. ix. ar, 7 ) 

Q^yum, ^so Oiewom and Clehou 
the same name, anl still quite a clilld,to whom {GlcveettT), ■■ Roman colony tn Bntam. 
she was alw> nominally married. She had a CUdee (oi KAcStr C S Andre), 'the Keys,' 
son by Caesar, called CaxasBlo^, and she after a promontory the NE. of Cyprus, with two- 
wards followed bun to Bome,where she appears islands of the same name lying oS it. 
to hare been at tbe time of his death, 4 1 She i Climax Ekder), &e name appbed 

then returned to Egrpt, and in 41 she met An to (he W tenmuatioo ot the Tacrns range, 
toDT m Cihcis. She was now m her 28tb year, ' whMfa extend^ along the W coast of the Pam- 
and in the prrfectionof matured beauty, wWh, pbyban Gulf, N of Fhaselis m I^cia. Alexau 
incon{iinciioawitb ber talents and et^uence, .df-r madear^isd between it and tbe *e^ It- 
completely won the heart of Antony, wbo hence- I was in fact a jiameappUed to a narrow pass over 
forth appeanasher devoted lorei and slave a ndge here and elsewhere 
Be returned with her to £gypt,bot wasobbgeil | ClimbemUH- fAcsci.] 

to leave her for a short tune, m order to marry j CUslaa (KAsirws) 1 Father of the famoos 
Octaria, tbe sister of Augastaa. Bui Octana Alcibiades, fought at Artemisinm b c 430, in a 
was never able to gam bu affections be soon ' ship bnOt and manned at his own expense he 
deserted his wife and re'wned to Cleopatra, fell 4l7,at thcbatUeof Coronea.— 2 Ayoonger 
upon whom be conferred the most estraragant brotbez of Alc^iades.— 3. Father of Aratos of 
titles and honours. In the war between \tigos. , ^icyon, was murdered by Abutidas,wbose!zed 
tns and Antony, Cleopatra accompanied her. tbe tyraany, &84— 4, A Pythagorean philo- 
lorer and was present at the battle of Actrumj ao^er.of TarentBni,acontemponrTandfiiecd. 
131), in the midst of which she retreated with ' of Plato, 
her fleet, and thus hastened the losa of the day I CUo 

She fled to Aleiandna,whcre she was joined It Clutifaei (KA«i<r««rnj) 1 Tyrant of Sicyon- 
Antony SeeingAntony’sfortanesdesperBte she IaB.c S95, h® aided the Amphictyons in the 
entered mto negotiations with Augustas, and sacred war ag*mrt Cirtha, which ended, afxr 
promised to make away with Antony She fled ten years, in the destruction of the guilty city 
to a mausoleum she h^ built, and then eaneed (He was ross^^ed by an anti Dorian spun, 
a report of ber death to be spread. AntoDr, whub led hiD® to give contemptuous names to 
resolnng not to sumre her, subbed himsefA the Donan tnhe»- The Hylleis, Dymanes, and 
and was drawn up into the mauaoleam, where PamyAyh he fhanged to Myatae, Chotreaiae, 
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as B.e. (Tlir Lead ot Cleopatra also appears on a 
(oolaa flfared on p. eU 
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and Oneatac (Pigs and Asses). In the same 
feeling he made war on Argos, apparently with 
success, and suppressed the rhapsodista of 
Homer, because they told of the glories of the 
Argives. His death cannot be placed earlier 
than 532, in which year he won the victory in 
the chariot-race at the Pythian games. (Hdt. 
V. C7 ; Time. i. 18.) His daughter Agarista was 
given in marriage to Megacles the Alcmaeonid. 
The famous anecdote of the man-iage feast is 
told in Hdt. vi. 125. — 2. An Athenian, son of 
Megacles and Agarista, and grandson of No. 1, 
appears as the head of the Alcmaeonid clan on 
the banishment of the Pisistratidae. He was 
opposed by Isagoras and the great body of the 
nobles, to whom the Soloniau constitution gave 
all political power. Clisthenes, as Herodotus 
says, took the people into partnership, and in 
his reforms aimed at placing the constitution 
on a democratic basis ; so that he was the real 
founder of Athenian democracy. Aristotle calls 
his reforms the fifth change of constitution 
in Athenian history : they consisted in (1) the 
abolition of the four ancient tribes and the 
establislunent of ten tribes, with a further sub- 
division into denies, which became the local 
units in political arrangements. In all this he 
desired to get rid of old associations. Prom the 
number of ten tribes followed the number 500 
for the Boulej (2) he introduced the law of 
ostracism as a machinery for getting rid of a 
'violent party leader without civil war; (3) ho 
re-established election by lot ; (4) he so arranged 
'the Heliaea ns to give greater judicial power to 
all citizens (Diet, of Ant. art. Dicastes). Isa- 
goras and his party called in the aid of the Spar- 
tans, but were defeated [see Cleojiekes], and 
jClisthenes, whohadretired for a time, when the 
Spartans demanded the expulsion of the ac- 
cursed Alomaeonids, was recalled and made 
'good his reforms, n. c. 508. Nothing certain is 
Itnorvn of his after life. (Hdt. v. 03-73, vi. 131 ; 
Aristot. ’AO. iTo\. 20, 21, 41 ; Diet. Ant. s. w. 
Boule, Demus, Exsilium, Tribns). — 3. An Athe- 
nian, whose foppery and effeminate profligacy 
brought him under the lash of Aristophanes 
(Nub. 354, Tliesm. 674). 

Clitarchus (KKstrapxos). 1. Tyrant of Ere- 
tria in Euboea, was supported by Philip against 
the Athenians, but was expelled from Eretria 
by Phocion, n. c. 341 (Dem. Fhil. iii. 125 ; 
Pint. Phoc. 13, Deni. 17). — 2. Son of the his- 
torian Dinon, accompanied Alexander the Great 
in his Asiatic expedition, and wrote a history of 
it. This work was deficiency in veracity and 
inflated in style, but appeiirs nevertheless to 
have been much read, owing to the interest of 
his narrative. His work was largely used by 
Curtius and Diodorus. (Quintil. x. 1, 74 ; Cic. 
Brut. 11, 42, de Leg. i. 2 ; Pint. Them. 27.) 

Cliternum or Cliternia (Cliteminus), a town 
of the Prentani, in the tenltory of Larinum._ 

Clitemachus (KKsi76fiaxos), p, Carthaginian 
by birth, and called Hasdrubal in his own coun- 
try, came to Athens in the fortieth year of his 
age, and there studied under Cameades, on 
whose death he became the head of the New 
Academy, B. c. 129. Of his works, which 
amounted to 400 books, only a few titles are 
preserved. His main object in writing them 
was to make Imown the philosophy of his master 
Carneades. IVhen Carthage was taken in 146, 
he wvote a work to console his country*men. 

cuter or Clitorlum (KKs'tToip : KKcirSpios : 
near Klituras, Eu.), a town in the N. of Arcana 
on a river of the same name, a tributary of the 
Aroanins ; it was traditionally founded by Azan, 
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and was part of the Azanian district: it had 
temples of Demeter, Asclepius, and Eileithyia ; 
and a temple of the Dioscuri half a mile from 
the gates (Pans. viii. 4, 21). There was a 
fountain in the neighbourhood, the waters of 
which are said to have given to persons who 
drank of them a dislike for wine (Ov. Met. xv. 
822; Athen. p. 43). It joined the Achaean 
League and bravely repelled the Aetolians 
(Polyb. iv. 18). 

Clitnmnus (Clitumno), a small river in Um- 
bria, springs from a beautiful rock in a gi-ove of 
cypress-trees, where was a sanctuary of the god 
Clitumnus, and falls into the Tinia, a tributary 
of the Tiber. The valley of the Clitumnus was 
famed for a breed of white cattle. (Verg. Georg. 
ii. 14C; Prop. ii. 19 ; Juv. .xii. 13.) 

CUtUB (KAciTor or KAeiriir). 1. Son of Bar- 
dylis, king of Illyria, defeated by Alexander the 
Great, B. c. 835. — 2. A Macedonian, one of 
Alexander’s generals and friends, sumamed the 
Black (MfAas). He saved Ale.xander’s life at 
the battle of Granicus, 334. In 328 ho was slain 
by Alexander at a banquet, when both parties 
were heated with wine, and Clitus had provoked 
the king’s resentment by a taunt. Alexander 
was inconsolable at his friend’s death. [Alex- 
andeh.] — 3. Another of Alexander's officers, sur- 
naraed the White (AcuK^r) to distinguish him 
from the above (Arrian, Anab. vii. 12). — 4. An 
officer who commanded the Macedonian fleet 
for Antipater in the Lamian war, 823, and 
defeated the Athenian fleet. In 321, ho ob- 
tained from Antipater the satrapy of Lydia, 
from which he was expelled by Antigonus, 819. 
He afterwards commanded the fleet of j?oly- 
sperchon, and was at first successful, but his 
ships were subsequently destroyed by Antigo- 
nus, and he was killed on shore, 818. (Died, 
xviii. 16, 89, 62, 72.) 

Cloacina or Cluacina, the ‘ Purifier ’ (from 
chare or cln ere, ‘to wash’ or ‘purify’), a sur- 
name of Venus. 

Clodius. [Claudius.] 

Clodius, Alblnus. [Albinus.] 

Clodius Maoer. [Maceb.] 

Cloelia, a Roman virgin, one of the hostages 
given to Porsena, escaped from the Etruscan 
camp, and swam across tho Tiber to Rome. 
She was sent back by the Romans to Porsena, 
who was so struck with her gallant deed, that 
he not only set her at liberty, but allowed her 
to take with her a part of the hostages. He 
also rewarded her with n horse odomed with 
splendid trappings, and the Romans with the 
statue of a woman on horseback, which was 
erected in the Sacred Way. (Liv. ii. 13; Dionys. 
v. 83 ; Verg. Aeti. viii. 651.) 

Cloelia or Cluilla Gens, of Alban origin, 
said to have been received among the patricians 
on the destruction of Alba. A few of its 
members with the surname Siculus obtained 
the consulship in the early years of the republic. 

Clonas (K\ovas), of Thebes, a poet, and one 
of the earliest musicians of Greece, probably 
lived about B.c. 620. In music he is noticeable 
for composing hymns for a flute accompani- 
ment, instead of tho accompaniment of the 
cithara. (Pans. x. 7, 3 ; Tebpandee.) 

CloniUB (KAoVios), leader of tho Boeotians in 
tho war against Troy, slain by Agenor (II. ii. 
495, XV. 840 ; Diod. iv. 67). , . 

Clota Aestuarium (Frith of Clyde), on the 
W. coast of Scotland. 

Clothe. [Mont.iE.] 

Cluentius Habitus, A., of Larinum, accused 
in B.c. 74 his stepfather, Statius Albius Oppia- 

R 
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nwui ot baT^Dg attempted to ptocuie bis death | 
by po SOD Oppuui cus iras condemned and I 
t was generally bobeied that the jadges had | 
l^en hr bed by Claent us In 66 Cioent ns 
was himself accused by young Opp as cos son I 
of Stat ns Alb ns who had d ed n the nten^ ' 
of three acts of pc sonmg He was defended 
by C cero m the bnlhant oral on EtiH extant 
and acqn tted Quint ban ( 17 21) speaks of 

C cero haTing boasted that he a sled the 
jud ces 

Clfiala (Ru on a h 11 between Con na del 
Conde and Pcnnalbade Casfro) a town ofthe 
Aieyacae n H span a Tarracosens s and a 
Poman colour 
Clhpea or Clypea Asms ) 

Cldtlom (Clns nus Ch us one of the most 
powerful of tbe I" Etmscan c t es s tuated 
on an eminence above tbe nver Clams and 
SW of tbe Lacas Clnsmas (H di CA Mf) 

i Strab p It was more anciently called 

iamers or Caassrs w! ence we may conclude 
that t was fonnded by the Umbnan race of the 
Camertes. It was the royal res dence of 
Poreena, and at Pooy o Gajella three miles 
NNE of Cl m sab 11 in wh chcanbetraeed 
the remains of tbe celebrated eepolchre of this 
king n the form of a labyr nth (-D cf of Ant 
art hahynniAus SubsequeotlyClos om was 
in albance w th the Bomans by whom I waa 
leguded as a hnlwa V aga ost the Gante. Its 
s ege by tbe Gaols s c 831 led, as a ««U 
known to the capture ot Borne tself by tb«| 
Caul Cl 06 020 probably became a Roinaa 
colony amce Phny ( u. S'*) sneaks of Clns ni i 
Veterea et Von In ts ne gnbooihood stere' 
cold baths (Ror Bp i IS 9) 

Clailat (CA Ut) a nrer tn C aalpme Gaol, 
a tributary of the OQios, and the boondary be 
tween the Cenomsc and Insobres (Po) i. S'*) 
ClnTltii a tasuly of Campamaa ongin of 
which the most important person was U 
Clnvins Sofas consol sofeotoa aj> es and 
goreraor of Spam under Galba 60 on whose 
death be espoosed tbe canse of t lelhos Be 
was a h stonan and wrote an accoont of the 
timesofVero Gslbo, Otho andtitelhos (Tac 
H af i. 8, 63 ir 13 Ann. xi "0 xr Z 

pliD Ep a 19> It a probable that b a WTit- 
Qgs were a chief source of infomiation for 
lac tos Plu arch and Soetonins as regards tbe 
above-ment oned re m» 

Clymene 1 DsogbterofOceanas 

end Tethva and w te oC lapetna, to whom «be 
bore Atlas Prometheus and others (Bea Th 
Sol 607 'Vert’ Gecry t W5)— 2 Ihin^ter 
of Ipbis or Ulmras, w te of Fliylacos or Cepba- 
los, to whom she bore Iph clus and Ale 
According to He od and o be*a she ws 
mother of Pha ton by Hel oa (Pans 
Od xu 3.0 ApoUod u 9)-~3 A compan on of 
Helena, w thwhom she was earned off by Pans 
(H nu 144) 

Clytaemnestra (KAvra uerrJTpo) dan bter 
of Tyndareus and Leda, a ster of CasKw 
half s ter of Pollux and Helena. She 
roorned to Asamemnon. Daring her hBsb*_ _ _ 
absence at Iroy she lived in adultery with 
Aegistbus, and on Agamemnon a return to 
hlyccaae she murdered him with th, " " 
Aegistbns [AsiltEirNC''' ] She wa 
qnently put to death by her son Orestes wtm ' 
thus aveng>^ the murder of hia lather Fot, 
details see OsnsTZS ' 

CnEims Sp'tTiia'i a range of motm 

t a i ns on the front ers of Pboe s and Locn^ 
from which the 'N Locnans were called Ep 


evosus 

A branch of these jnonnia ns tubs 

out nto tbe sea, fonmng the promemtorj 
CnAcudM (KyrituSfs with a town of the same 
name upon >t oppoa te the promontory 
Ceneeum m Euboea Strab pp 416 4‘’6) 
Cneaii# (KnjjiDi) Spartan adm ral m b c, 
430 when he made » descent upon Zacynthoa 
In the following year be operated w thoat 
snecesa against Phonn o Thuc i. 66 60) 
Csidni or Ooldns (Kv 3or Ks S or Ho at 
Cape Hno) a celebrated city of As a M nor 
on the promontory of Tnop ozn on the coast 
of Carta, was a Lacedaemon an colony and 
the chief c ty of the Donan Hexapolls It 
was built partly on the mainland and partly 
on an aland lo ned to the coast by a cause- 
way and bad two harbours It bad a con 
a deroble commerce and t was resorted to 
by travellers from all parts of the c vihsed 
world, that they ro cht see the statue of 
Vpbiod te by Prax e es wh ch stood n her 
temple ^re The c t> possessed also temples 



Suteor sal ralas ef CBUai. 


©1 Apoli© »ud P©awdoji The great nartl 
defeat of P ander hr Conon (8 C 804) took 
pl^ eSCndut Phny meat eat tasa^ 
c ty (» 164) Amen the celebrated nat tm 
of the oU were Ctes as Eudoxus Sostratos 
and Agalharchidea It s sa d to have been 
Uso caUed, at an early penod Tnop a, from 
ts founder Tnopaa, and n later tmes, 
Stadia (Strab p 6a8 Pans y ”4 7 vui- 
80 x XI ) 

Cnosiu or Dnntat aubsequentW Caostut ot 
Onoitut (Kewo^r rruooT ilrcaoo6s rrvooai 
Krioot Kruno os Hakro TeUo) an an 
cient town of Crete and tf e cap tal of king 
was s tuated m a fertile country on the 
Caerats* (wh ch waa oiYnnally the name 
"f the town) at a short d stance from the 
V coast It was at an early tune colonised 
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by Dorians, and from t Donan mst tat oni 
spread over tbe island. Its power was weak 
enrf by the growing importance of Gortyn 
and Cydonia and these towns, when nn ted, 
— more than a match for Caosua — 



COBUS 

frequently mentiojied by the poets in eonse- 
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tlie Minotaur, and the Labyrinth; and the 
adjective Cnosius, Ciiossins, or Gnossius is fre- 
quently used as equivalent to Cretan. The 
marriage of Zeus with Hera was celebrated as 

an annual festival, and Hera appears on the 

coins as abride. {Od. six. 178; Strab. p. 177; ! author of a tiresome TAeiajV?' 
Polvb. iv. .73 ; Diod. i. 01.) 


the Acropolis : it was also the temeiios of Xeleus 
(AmmcaK Joun,. Arch. 18S7; cf. C.LA. hi. 

a Boman poet (possibly a pseudonym!, 
ridiculed by Virgil (Ed. r. 11 , vii. 22) 
Juvenal (i. 2) speaks of a Cordus or Codrus, as 
. , author of a^tircsojuc Thchaid. 

Cobus or CoMbus (KiS^ori, a river of Asia, j of EuboeL/“the^^^”^cL5'of‘ Enboei° Seln 
flowing from the Caucasus into the E. side of the promontories Caplmrens Sid Cherl^nesus 

CorilurCKiiaoAcr), king of Sicily, received i Pe?riarieeTwa^wroTked uT ISOffldf iSf 

Daedalus on his flight from Crete, and with 113; Strab. p. 

to 

- the 

^ • V ' >• ' ' — at Athens t here Cimon and 

Coccems Nerve , [>^i:rva.j ' Thucydides were buried. 

^ Coche {Ka?x^j)> a city on the Tig^s, near Cte- 1 Coelesyria. [Syria.] 
siphon, I Coeletae or Coeliiletae, a peoulc of Tlirace 

Cocinthian or Cocintum (U Stilo)^ divided into Majorcs and 3l!nores in the 

a promontorj’ on the SE. of Brattinm in , district Coeletica, behveen the Hebrus and the 
Italy, with a toivn of the same name upon it. gulf of Melas. 

(Pol, ii, 14). Coelius. [CAEtirs.] 

Codes, Horatitis— that is, Horatius the' Coelus (KoiAiif orCoela iKa?Aa), a sea- 
‘one-eyod’— a hero of the old Roman lays, is . port toivn in tba Tliracian Cher.=onese near 
said to have defended the Suhlician bridge ! Cykoksema (Plin. v, 50 ; 3Iela, ii. 2, 7). * 
along with Sp. Lartius and T. Herminiusl CoenUB son'in-Iaw of^Parraenion, 

against the whole Etruscan army under | one of the ablest generals of Alexander, died on 
Porsena, while the Romans broke down the ^ the Hypbasis, b.c. S27 (Arrian,!. C, iv. 1C v. 10, 



bridge behind them. 'When the work was 
nearly finished, Horatius seut back his two 
companions. As soon as the bridge was quite 
destroyed, he plunged into the stream and swam 
across to the city in safety amid the arrows of 
the enemy. TJie state raised a statue to his 
honour, which was placed in the Comitium, and 


vi. 2). 

Coenyra (KoiWpa : Kiiujra)) a town in the 
island of Thasos, opposite SamotUrace. 

CoeB of Mytilene, dissuaded Darios 

Hystaspis, in his Scythian expedition, from 
breaking ^ his bridge of boats over the 
Danube. For this good counsel he was 


allowed him as much land as lie could plough ) rewarded by Darios with tlie tyranny of Alyti' 
round in one day. Polybius relates that Hora- lene. On the breaking out of the Ionian revolt, 
tins defended the bridge alone, and perished in j n.c. 501, he was stoned to death by the Alytile- 
the river. (Liv. ii, 10; Dionys. v. 21; Plot. i naeans. (Hdt. iv. 97, v. 11, 87.) 

Foplic. 10; Polj*b. vi. 55; Gell. iv, 5.) } ColapU (K(iAan|/ in Dio Ca^B. : iiwfpa), a river 

Cocossates, a people in Aquitania, mentioned j in Pnnnonia, flow^ into the Savus : on it dwelt 
wth the Tarbelli (Caes. B. G. iii. 27). | theColapiani (Strab. pp. 207, 214), 

Cocyllum (Ko^vAiovj, au Aeolian city in j ColchiB (KoA^fs ; Kt^Axoy), a country of Asia, 
3Iysia, wlio^e inhabitants (KoKuKiTai) are men- j bounded on the W. by the Euxine, on the N. by 
tioned by Xenophon; but it was abandoned I the Caucasus, on the E. by Iberia; on the S. 
before Pliny’s time (Xen. Sell. iii. 1, 10 ; Plin. j and SW. the boundaries were somewhat indefi- 
V. 122). • nite, and were oft^n considered to extend as far 

Cocytus {Kukut6s ; Vuvos), a river in Epirus, ] as Trapezus {Trehizoiul). The land of Colchis 
a tributary of the Acheron. Like tlie Acheron, | (or Aea), and its river Pliasis are famous in tlie 
the Cocytus was supposed to be connected with ' Greek mythology. [AbgoN'.auiae.] Tlie name 
the lower world, and hence came to be de- i of Colchis is first mentioned by Aeschylus and 
scribed as a river fn the lower world. : Pindar (Pind.P^f^^ iv. 878, Aesch. Pr. 513), but 
[Acherox ; A'VTRxrs.] I it was probably kno^vn to the Greeks at least as 

Codanus Sinus, the SAV. part of the Baltic, ! early as the 7th century b.c. from its commerce 
whence the Danish islands are called Coda- ■ ATilpainn cpfffpt-npti+e *Iip 

nonia (Mela, iii. 4). 

CodomannuB. [Darius.] 

CodrUB (Kdopoy). 1. Son of Melanthus, and 
last king of Athens. AVlien the Dorians invaded 
Attica from Peloponnesus (about b.c. 1068 ac- 
cording to mythical chronolo^), an oracle 
declared that they should be victorious if the 
life of the Attic king was spared. Codrus 
tliereupon resolved to sacrifice himself for his 
country. He entered the camp of the enemy in 
disguise, began to quarrel witli the soldiers, and 
was slain in the dispute. AVlien the Dorians 
discovered the death of the Attic king, they 
returned home. Tradition adds, that as no one 
was thought worthy to succeed such a patriotic 
king, the kingly dignity v.'as abolished, and Me- 
don, son of Codrus, was appointed archon for 
life instead, Pausanias (i. 19, G) speaks of a 
spot cn the banks of the lUssus where Codrus 
was slain. An inscription has been found about 


•with the Milesian settlements on the Euxine, 
especially in lin^n. It was a ver 3 ’ fertile 
country, and yielded timber, pitch, hemp, flax, 
and wax, as articles of commerce; but it was 
most famous for its manufactures of linen, on 
account of which, and of certain physical 
resemblances, Herodotus supposed the Col- 
chinns to have been a colony from Egypt 
(Hdt. ii. 104 ; Strab. p. 498). The land^ was 
governed by its native princes, until Mithri- 
dates Eupator made it subject to the kingdom 
of Pontus. After the 3Iithridatic war, it was 
overrun by the Romans, but they did not sub- 
due it till the time of Trajan. Under the later 
emperors the country was called Lazica, from 
the name of one of its principal tribes, the Lazi. 

Collas (KojAfos)* a promontory on the W. 
coast of Attica, 20 etadia S. of Piialerum, with a 
temple of Aphrodite, where some of the Persian 
ships were cast after the battle of Solomis 
(Hdt. viii. 9C). 

B 2 
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CoUitIa (Collating 1 (Ciuiellatcto), s 

Sabine town in i^tioa, near the ngW bank 
the Amo, taken by Tarqnimos Pnacoa-^ A 
town in Apulia east of Teantua. 

CcUattaos, L Tat<iulnliis, son of Egeniu 
and nephew of TarqumiuB Pnscua, denred the 
lumame CoUfttinu» {tom the town CoUatia, of 
which his father was goTemor The outrage 
oflered to his wi'e Lncretia by Sex Tar^iiuas 
led to the dethronement of Tarqmnjoa Soper 
boa. ColUtiDDs and L. Jonins Brotoa were 
the first consuls , but aa the people could not 
endure the rule of anr of the hated race of tbe 
Tsrqniaj, CoUatinus resigned his oflSee and 
retired from Borne to Iianmmn. fLiv i. 67, 
u. 2 , Ditrats iv 04 
ColUaa ^orta [IRoax) 

CoUytUS {KoXXvt 4», also Kohwrrit. KokXu 
reit) a demos in Attica, belonging to tbe tnbe 
Aegeur. was within the walla ol Athena, and 
formed one ol the districts into which the city 
w^dinded. [AtB£&4z] It was thedemnsol 
Plato and the residence of Timon tbe nus- 

CdlSoae ftCeXwraO a small town in tbe Troad 
(Strab p M9, Thoc i ISl, Phn. t 122> 
Colonut A^pplna or Agnppineana <Co 
fo^ne on the Bhine ongin^y the chief town 
ol the Ijhu, and called Oppidum or Cmtas 
VlKintm was a pUce of small imporUtice (ill 
61 when a P,oaan colony was planted in 
the town by the emperor Claadiao, at the in 
stigation of his wife Aznppma, who was bom 
here asid whom it denred its new name 
Its mhabitasts receirtd tbe jos Itabcona It 
aoon became a lam and fioanthisg city, and 
wae tbe capital of Lower Oermony tTa& Ann 
l. 86, lu. 27, H(«( ir 26 , Strab p. 194 , 
Ammup- XT 11 1 6t Cologne there are atiU 
aereial Poman lemaiss. an ancient gate, with 
the tnocnption C C A A, Cofonia Cfaudia 
Auguste Apnp/)nen»is. and tbe fonDdetiona 
of the Boman walls 

ColSnla (Kara Emar^, a Byaantine fonreea 
town in Pontus, between Cabira and Xicopolia. 
Colosla Xquesmi pronoDC\rit.J 
ColdnusfKaAwr^f K«Attv«(>, rlntt, n<fn|t), 
ademtia of Attica, belonging to the tribe Aegeis, 
afterwards to tbe tnbe Antiochio, tea stadia (or 
about Ijmile) JfVtV from the Dipylon gate of 
Athens, near the Academy, lying on and rottiid i 
a hiU celebrated for a temple of Poseufon. 
This hill was called Coloan* Sippina, as being ' 
sacred to Poseidon, and to dutingmsh it from 
the other Colonns Agoraens in Athens [see 
AthzvazI The eecle«u summoned by Pisander 
met within the enclosure ol the temenos of this ' 
temple on the hill Colonus (Tbue. wiu. C7) . 
There were at Colonus altars both of Poseidon 
Hippius and Athene Hippia,and shnnes 
of Oedipns, Adrostcf, Theseus, and PmihotA. 
and also a grore of the Eumenides, probably 
on the A E side of tbe UIL About iof a mile 
K VB of the hUf there is another hillock, which . 
was the hiU of Demeter Bochlous fSc^k O C 
iCOOi , traces of old buildings are (aand then ' 
It 18 conjectured that the npy'^aboresnenijoiied 
and the grace of Oed.pas lay between theiia I 
moonda The chA‘ni, however, of the Kwra^i 
Saarns no longer esicts. Sophocles, who ' 
describes the scenerr, was a native of the: 
demus (cL Pans i. 63 4 ' 

ColiphSs (KsAo^r, P.a-,nearDeir/nendeTel,i 
one of tbe twelve Icrnian cities ol Ana Minor,! 
was said to have been founded by Mopsua, a I 
gvand.on of Tiresiax It stood about ID inAea! 
tram the coast, neat the river Balesus; iriuch I 
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was famous for the coldness of its water, between 
Lebedns and Epheaus, 150 stadia (12 geog 
milesi from the former and 70 stadia (7 g m.) 
from tbe latter its harbour was called 'lotimn. 
It was one of the most powerful members of 
tbe Ionian confederacy, possessing a consider 
able fleet and excellent cavalry , but it sofleced 
I CTeatly m war, being taken at diferent times 
by the Ledians, the Persians, Lysimachus, and 
I the Cihcian pirates- The old Colophon was 
‘ desolated by Lyiimochus b c S02 (Pana vii. S, 
4) Thus ID Ppoman times the real Cotopboo 
‘ had lost Its importance, and the name was 
transferred to Votium hence Phny (v 116) 
speaks of A otium as having disappeared, because 
ita name hsid passed out of use hence also 
3fela(i. 17) mentions Colophon, and not Aotium 
the tows which thev knew as Coli^hou was 
reativ the old Sotiasi. It was made a free city 
by tbe Romans after their war with Antiochos 
tbe Great Besides claiming to be the birth 
place of Boner Colophon was the native city 
of 3Iimoermn> Heimesiasax, and Aicander 
iPaus. vii S V111 28 Hdt i, 14, lav xnnu. 
39, Sen. Hell i. 1 4i It was also celebrated 
for tbe oracle of Apollo Chinns m its ceigb 
Uturhood. ''CLA£i:a 

Cdloisae (KoAoirom aft KoXi/rirati KeXwr 
envoi. Strah KeXoffeaifr, N T , Bhona»,P.x), 
a city of Great Phrvgi* m the plain on the 
nver Lvees once of (Treat importance (Strsb. 
p 576 Hdi. ni 80 Aea, Ana6 i 2, 6), bn* so 
reduced by the ri'.e of tbe neighbonnng cities 
of Laodicea and Uierapolts, that tbe later geo- 
mpbers do not even mention it, and it might 
bare bees forgotten bnt for its place m the 
early history of the Chn«tian ChnrcL A for 
tress called Cbonae (Xwvoi) was formed (ptob. 
ably by dnstinian) on a precipitous hiU 8 mQes 
6 of Colossae the tobiwub ed wtoeh was not 
defensible, and in the course of the 6th ceaL 
altogether absorbed its Mpalation, so that 


t Its 


*iU bears the n 

Coldtei 1 Of Lampsaens, a 

bearer of Epicurus, against whom PJntsrch 
wrot" two of his Works'^ AacnlpioTof Paros, 
floarisbed b c 444, and assisted Piudios m 
esecoting the colossus of Zeus at Olympia. 

Colhmella, Z..Jn]UashIoderltiu, a native of 
Codes lU Spam, and a cuntempoioiy of beneoa. 
IVe bare no particular* of bis life , it appears, 
fvoov hiS own account, that at some period of 
bis bfe he visited Syria and Cihcia, bnt Rome 
ay^^oTs to have b^n hia ordinary residence. 
He wrote a work npon agncultnre (De Et 
RttStira), in twelve books which is still extant 
f* treats not only of agncnlture proper, bnt of 
the cultivat on of the vine and tbe olive of 
eardraing. of rearing cattle, of bees, Atv The 
tenHi Imok, which treats of gardening, u com 
posed in dactylic bei«mettra of no poet caJ 
ment, and forma a sort of aepplement to the 
^fBMS There it aUo extant a work Dt At 
boruOus, m one book. The style of Colomell* 
»«asyandcleai,b(itomate Edition by Schnei- 
der, in Senjiforfs Pei Euiticae 
Cnlumnae Hereuli* [Asyxx • Cii.p* 1 
Colctbu {K4 aoi/ 60 s), a Greek ejne poet of 
kiycopohs m Egypt, lived at the beginning 
the 6li centory of onr era, the author of a 
poem on ' The Rape of Helen ’ ( EArnji att*xy^\ 
of 892 hexameter hnet Edited by Eekker, 
Berb 1*16 and Schaefer, Lips. 1625 
Colytiai (Ccii.TTr8 1 
Cosiijsa, a town cf Bisidia, ^*T^ of T»r 
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Comana {KSpLava). 1. C. Pontica (Gtnnitiik, 
7 miles of Tokai, Ru.), a flourishing citv 
of Poiitus, upon the river Iris. Its commercial 
importance arose from the fact that it lay upon 
the trade route from Armenia nud Poiitus to 
the port of Amisus ; its religious importance 
arose from its temple of Anemis Taurica, 
the foundation of %vliich tradition ascribed to 
Orestes. The high priests of this temple took 
rank next after the king, and their domain "a-as 
increased by Pompey after the Mithridatic war, 
when he gave the high-priesthood to Archelaus 
and the district uithin a radius of S miles. At- 
tached to the temple were numerous slaves 
(lepooo’jXoi), a mark of the Asiatic character of 
this Artemis. No pig was allowed to come near 
the temple or even into the city (Strab. pp. 547, 
557-500, 790; Autemis).-— -2. Cappadociae, or 
C. Chryse {Bostan)^ in Cataonia. was also 
celebrated for a temple of Artemis Taurica, the 
foundation of which was likewise ascribed by 
traditiou to Orestes. Strabo, who had lumself 
visited the place, describes the wonderful gorge 
at this point where the Pyromus breaks through 
the Taurus range. Comana lay in a glen a 
little off the main Roman road from Cocussus 
to Sebasteia. In the temple were 0,000 slaves, 
male and female, subject to the priest, who 
ranked next to the king of Cappadocia (Strab. 
pp. 535, 530; Bell. Alex. 00). [For the local 
goddess Ma, identified with Artemis, see 
AuTEins.] 

Combrea a town in the ATacedo- 

nian district of Crossaea. 

CommYoin, a town in Samnium, destroyed 
by the Romans in the Sarunite wars (Liv. x. 
44). 

Commagene (Ko/znayipi^), the NE.-mosfc dis- 
trict of Syria, was oounded on the E. and SB. 
by the Euphrates, on the N. and NW. by the 
Taurus, and on the S. by Cyrrhestice. It 
formed a part of the Greek kingdom of Syria, 
after the fall of which it maintained its inde- 
pendence under a race of kings of the family 
of the Seleucjdae, whoss names were Mithri- 
dates 1. Callinicus (stepson of Antiochus VIIL 
Epiphanes of Syria), Antiochus, Mithridates n., 
who sided with Antony at Actium (Plat. Ant, 
GI), Mithridates III., Antiochus III., who 
reigned till a.d. 17, when Tiberius gave over 
Commagene to the pro\’ince of Syria (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 42) : it was restored in 38 to Antiochus IV., 
called Epiphanes Magnus, who reigned till i».D. 
72, when Commagene, with Samosata ( = Flavia) 
as its chief town, became part of the province 
governed by the legatus of Syria (Suet. Vesp. 8). 

Cominius, king of the Atrebates, was ad- 
vanced to that dignity by Caesar, who had great 
confidence in him. He was sent bjr Caesar to 
Britain to accompan}^ the ambassadors of the 
British states on their return to their native 
country, but he was cast into chains by the 
Britons, and was not released till the Britons 
had been defeated by Caesar, and found it ex- 
pedient to sue for peace. In b.C. 52 he^ joined 
the other Gauls in their ^eat revolt against the 
Romans, and continued in arms even after the 
capture of Alesia. (Caes. B. G. iv. 21, vii. 76.) 

CommoduB, Ii. Ceionius, was adopted by 
Hadrian, a.d. 130, when hs took the name of L. 
Azlixjs Verus Caesar. His health was weak ; 
he died on the 1st of January, 138, and was 
interred in the mausoleum of Hadrian. His 
son L. Aurelius Verus was the ^colleague of 
Antoninus Pius in the empire. erus.J 

ConunoduB, L. Aurelius, Roman emperor, 
A,i>. 180-192, son of M. Aurelius and the younger 
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I Faustina, was born at Lanuvium, IGl, and was 
' thus scarce!}’ twenty N.iien he succeeded to the 
empire. He was an unworthy son of a noble 
father. Notwithstanding the great care which 
Ills father had bestowed upon his education, 
lie turned out one of the nio-'t sanguinary and 
licentious tyrants that ever disgraced a throne. 
It was after the suppression of the plot against 
his life, which had been organised by his sister 
Lucilln, 183, that he first gave uncontrolled 
sway to liis ferocious temper. He resigned the 
government to various favourites who followed 
_ each other in rapid succession (Perennis, Cle- 
j ander, Laetus, and Eclectusi, and abandoned 
} himself without interruption to the most shame- 
' less debaucherj*. But he was at the same time 

■ the slave of the most childish vanity, and 
sought to gain popular applause by fighting as 
a gladiator, and slew many thousands of wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre with bow and spear. 

■ In consequence of these exploits he assumed 

■ the name of Hercules, and demanded that he 
I should be worshipped as that god, 191. In the 
I following year his concubine Marcia found on 
1 his tablets, while he was asleep, that she was 
j doomed to perish along with Laetus and Eclec- 
I tus and other leading men in the state. She 
I forthwith administered poison to him, but as 
I its operation was slow, bhe caused him to be 
I strangled by Narcissus, a celebrated athlete, 

Dec. 81, 192. {Script. Hist. Axig.}, 

Comnena. [Anna Comxena.j 

Complutnm, a town of the Carpetani in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, between Segovia and 
Bilbilis. 

Compsa (Compsanus: Conza)^ a town of the 
Hirpini in Samnium, near the sources of the 
Aufidus. 

Compulteria (Sta Maria di CxivvXtere)y a 
. town of Samnium on the Vultumus, between 
• Cnlatia and Allifae (Liv. xxiii. 39l. 

' Comnm (Comensis: Comoi, a town in Gallia 
I Cisalpina, at the S. e.xtremity of the W. branch 
t of the Lacus Larius (L. di Como). It was 
{ originally a town of the Insubrian Gauls, and 
1 w’as colonised by Pompeius Strabo, by Cor- 
I nelius Scipio, and by Julius Caesar. Caesar 
settled there 6000 colonists, among whom were 
500 distinguished Greek families ; and this new 
population so greatly exceeded the number of 
the old inhabitants, that the town was called 
Novum Co77iuni, a name, however, which it did 
not retain. Comum was celebrated for its iron 
manufactories : it was the birthplace of the 
younger Pliny. (Strab. p. 213 ; Plin. Bp. i. 3, 
iii. C, iv. 13.) 

Conana (K^rara: G'AxeTi), a to^vn of Pisidia, 
on the N. frontier. 

Concordia, a Roman goddess (= the Greek 
'Ofi6voia), the personification of concord, had 
several temples at Rome. In the earliest times 
her functions and attributes belonged to \enus 
Cloacina, to whom a temple in the Comitiuin is 
said to have been built to sanctify the union • 
between Romans and Sabines (Plin. xv. 119). 
But the worship, both public and private, of 
Concordia herself seems to reach back into 
legendary times. Temples were dedicated to 
her by Camillus, B.c. SG7, on the reconciliation 
of plebeians and patricians fPIut. Ca7n. 42; 
Ov. Fast. i. C89); by Cn. Flavius near the 
Area Vulcani in 304, at the end of the second 
Samnite war (Liv. ix. 4.6) ; in 217, to fulfil a 
vow of Manlius for the cessation of a mutiny 
in his army (Liv. xxii. S3) ; by Opimius in 121, 
after the overthrow' of C. Gracchus (Appian, 
B. C. i. 26). Under the empire the religion was 
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even rooie raaiksd, jticfeaWy {lom a deMie to 
populanse the idea of an acceptable nile 
established without Tiolent reTolotioa. laria 
began a temple to Concord for which a festival 
was kept on Jnnell. this temple was conse 
crated to Concordia Anguata by Tiberjus <m 
Jan 16, A-P 10 fSoet Tib 1<3, C I L t 312, 
cf. Ov Fait 1 6-lo| Offenngs were fre^boentiy 
made to the goddess on birthdays of etnpenws 
or after dangers averted, anch aa Ibe discovew 
of a conspiracy fcf Tac Ann in 82, C 1 £ 
T1.01) Medals were often stTOtk Vo ayinbohse 
nnion, sometimes as nnreal as that of Geta and 
Cafacalla Concordia is generally represented 
as a veiled r^atron sometimes with a diadem, 
sometimes a laurel wreath, bearing a cornucopia, 
an ohve branch or a patera 
Conddte, the came of many Celtic towns, 
said to be equivalent la meanmg to CoDfioentes, 
I e the nnion of two rivers 1 Come on the 
Eotre, 2 Cotiii on the Zfon, 3 Eennet in 
the terntory of the Bedoces, 4 Cognae on 
the Chartnie in Aqmtama, 6 Ifontcrcou on 
the Seme, 6 Seviel on the lihose, below 
BellegaJde, "i in Britain, Xiaderton, between 
Cheiter and Manchetter Conditai Pagns 
was the old name o> Lngdcnnm (l/uons) 
Condxflsl, a German people m Galha Belgica, 
the dependents of the Trevin, dwelt between 
the Eborones and the Tienn m the district of 
Condroi on the Mast and Onrtbe 
CasflasBtea (CobUnv atown inGemanyat 
the conflnenee of the ^foselle and the Rhine 
CoBisilut (Kavfira^oii a deity akiB to Pau 
PUS, worshipped at Athens (Strab p Sdtf, An 
Lyi Athea p 441) 

(foAOB (Ktfewi'J 1 Adistuigaished Athenian 
msTal, Wd eeveral important conunafida in 
the latter part of the Peloponnesian war After 
the defeat cl the Athenians by Lyeasdet at 
Aems Potasu (e c 40a), Conon, who waa one 
of tne waerals escaped with eight ahipe and 
took refuge with Ersgorse is Cypres, where be 
remained for some years Hewas sub8e<)aent1y 
appointed to the commando! the Persian fleet 
along with Pharnabanis, and in this capacity 
was able to render tbe most eSectut service to 
bis native country la S34 he gamed a decisive 
victory over Pisaader, the Spartan admiral, off 
Cnidus (Sen Bell iv 8) After clearug the 
Aegaean of the Spartans, he returned to Atbeos 
in 993, and commenced restonng tbe long walls 
and the lortiflcations of Firaeas. When the 
Spartans opened their negotiations with 
Tiribazns the Persiao satrap, Conon was sent 
by the Athenians to counteract the mtngnes of 
Antalcidas, bnt was thrown into pnsoo by 
Tiribarns (\en Bell iv ^ According to 
some accounts he was sent mto the mienor of 
Asia and there put to death. Bat according to 
the most probable account, he escaped to 
Cyprus, where he died (Lys de Bon. Antt 
41-44, Nep Con. B, Isocr Faneg 4])— 2 
Son of Timothens grandson of tbe precedmv 
lived abont 818 Of Samos, a distingoisb^ 
mathematician and astronomer, lived in t^ 
time of the Ptolemies PhUadelphcs and 
Eneigetes (B e 283—222), and w*s the flnend oi 
Arch^edes, who praises him in tbe highest 
terms 2>one of hjs works are preserved. 
(CatnlL C6, 7, Verg Eel in 40, Sot Q B 
vu. 3 )— 4. A grammarian of tbe age tA Angus 
tus, antbor of a work entitled Aiin^traii, a 
collection of fifty narratives relating to the 
mythical and heroic period An epitome of the 
"■ork IS preserved by Photius 
Conopa (Kwrwra Kwrwir(6r, -rivijr, -wafos 
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Angtlokattron\, a village in Aetolia on Uve 
Aebeknis, enlarged by Arsmoe, wife of Ptolemy 
H and called after her name 

Consentes Dii A hierarchy of twelve gods 
la found among vanous nations of Italy 
Those of the Sabines were named Volcanos, 
yoltnmuB, Palatua, Furnna, Flora Falacer, 
Pomona, Carmentis Portanns*; and it is said 
that Xatius raised altars to them (Serr ad 
Oeorg 1 21) Festna (p 16S) mentions twelve 
gods of the Samnites tbe twelve gods of the 
Etniscans, whose names were concealed tiom 
man, six male and six female, formed tbe 
council of tbe Bnpieme Jninter and were called 
Bt Conientei or CompUcet (Atnob in 40, 
Sen ^ A n 41) At Borne there were also 
twelve Di Consentes whose statnes were placed 
in the forum, but they differed from the Etrus- 
can IS being sraken of by name and mcladuig 
the aupreme deities in their number They 
were Jupiter, Juno Neptune llmerva, Mars, 
ieoua Apollo Diana t ulcanns, Vesta. Mer 

cunaa Cevea (Eon op Apttl de Deo Soerai 
11 «. Van i? B 1 1 4 C / D n 102, cf 
Liv isii JO ) The naine Consenfes (min— 
eue, cf praeeetu) signified ‘colleagues,* and 
the title was at a later time given to Mithras as 
being received into tbe circle of Roman deities 

{C 1 L n '86i 

Coassntla fConsenttnus Coienta), chief 
town of the Bruttii on tbe nver Cratius here 
Alanc di^ 

P CoDiefltiBi a P,oman gnmmanan flour 
isbed IQ the otb century a.o and is the author 
of two extant grammatical works, one pabliibed 
in the collection of gianunanana by Patsehms, 
Hanov ICOo iDe Duobui ParfiJus Oratunu, 
Aominest T'evbo), and the other by Bottmann, 
Berot 1817 

C GosBldS'ut Losgns, propraetor in Alnea, 
left his province shortly before the breakiog 
out ol the civil war sc 49, entrusting the 
govemraeot to Q Ligarios (Cic pro Ltg 1) 
He reiarned to Africa soon afterwards, aua 
held Adremetom for the Pompeian party 
After tbe defeat of tha Pompeiana at Thapsus, 
beaUempted to fly into Manretania, but was 
murdered by tbe Oaetulians (Bell A/* 93) 

Cooitsni, yoaneest of the three sons of 
Coostantioe the Great and Fausto, received 
after hu fathers death (an 38T) lUyncum, 
Italy, and Africa as his share of the empire 
Alter successfully resisting hie brother Ctav- 
stantine, who was slam in invading his territory 
(S4h), Cimstana became master ol the whole 
IVesl His weak and profligate character 
rendered him an object ol contempt, aadhe was 
alaiu In 830 bv the soldiers of the nsnrpei Jfso- 
xEvms (Anrel Tict Cites 41, Zonar xui 6) 

Constastia 1 Danghter of Conslaotins 
Chlorus and half sister of Constantine .the 
Great, married to Licinios, the colleague of 
Constantine in the empire— 2 Daughter of 
Constantine IL and grand danghter of Con 
atantioe the Great, matried the emperor 
Grabati 

CoBStantlB, the name of several cities, all 
ol which are either of Uttle consequence, or 
better known by other names I In Cyprus, 
named after Constantins {SoLiUls). 2 In 
Phoenicia, after the same {Astabapis]. g In 
Pafestiae the port of Gaza, named after the 
Hster of Constantine tbe Great and also called 
lUginoa 4 In ilesopotatnia [Asvost'io- 
Potis J 5 It waa also the name of a town m 
Phaetia, the modern Conitani on the lake of 
the same name ) 
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Constantllfa, daughter of Constantine the 
Great and Fausta, married to Hanniballianus. 
and after his death to Gallus Caesar. 

Constantina, the city. [Certa.] 

Conatantinopolis. [Brz^vNTrrM.] 

Constantinus. 1. L, Sumamed * the Great,’ 
Eoman emperor, aj). 300-337, eldest son of 
the emperor Constantins Chlorus and Helena, 
was bom a.d. 272, at Naissus (Ahssa), a town 
in upper 3Ioesia. He was earlj’ trained to 
arms, and served with great distinction under 
Galerius in the Persian war. Galerius became 
jealous of him and detained him for some time 
in the E. ; but Constantine at last contrived to 
join his father in Gaul just in time to accom- 
pany him to Britain on his expedition against 
the Piets, 806. His father died at York in the 
same year, and Constantine laid claim to a 
share of the empire. Galerius, who dreaded a 
straggle with the brave legions of the West, 
acknowledged Constantine as master of the 
countries beyond the Alps, but with the title of 
Caesar only. The commencement of Constan- 
tine’s reign, however, is placed in this year, 
though he did not receive the title of Augustas 
till 308. Constantine took up his residence at 
Treviri (Trci'e^), where the remains of his 
palace are still extant. He governed with 
justice and firmness, beloved by his subjects, 
and feared by the neighbouring barbarians. It 
was not long, however, before he became in- 
volved in war with his rivals in the empire. In 
the same year that he had been acknowledged 
Caesar (30G), 3Iaxentras, the son of Maximian, 
liad seized the imperial power at Eome. Con- 
stantine entered into a close alliance with 
Moxentius by marrying his sister Fausta. 
But in 810 3Iaximian formed a plot against 
Constantine, and was put to death by his son- 
in-law at Hassilia. Maxentius resented the 
death of his father, and began to make prepa- 
rations to attack Constantine in Gaul, Con- 
stantine anticipated his movements, and in- 
vaded Italy at the head of a large army. The 
struggle was brought to a doss by the defeat of 
Maxentius at the village of Saxa Rubra near 
Rome, October 27th, 312. ^laxentius tried to 
escape over the 3Iilvian bridge into Rome, but 
perished in the river. It was in tins campaign 
that Constantine is said to have been converted 
to Christianity. On his march from the North to 
Rome, either at Autun in Ganl, or near Ander- 
nachon the Rhine, or at Verona, he is said to 
have seen in the sky a luminous cross with the 
inscription iy tovtu) viko, By this Conquer; 
and on the night hefore the last and decisive 
battle wnth 3Iaxentins, a vision is said to have 
appeared to Constantine in his sleep, bidding 
him inscribe the shields of his soldiers with the 
sacred monogram of tlie name of Christ. The 
tale of the cross seems to have grown out of 
that of the vision, and even the latter is not 
entitled to credit. The story rests on the 
authority of Eusebius {Vit, Const, i. 28-80), 
who does not repeat it in his SisL Eccles. It 
was Constantine’s interest to gain the affec- 
tions of his numerous Christian subjects in his 
struggle with his rivals ; and it was probably 
only self-interest which led him at first to 
adopt Christianity. But whether sincere or 
not in his conversion, his conduct did little 
credit to the religion which he professed. 
His conversion was commemorated by the im- 
perial standard of the Laharum, at the sum- 
mit of which was the monogram of the name 
of Christ. Constantine, by his victory over 
Maxentius, became sole master of the West. 
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Meantime important events took place in 
East. On the death of Galerius in 311, 
Licinius and Maximinus had divided the East 
between them; but in 313 a war broke out 
between them, Maximin was defeated, and died 
at Tarsus. Thus there were only two emperors 
! left, Licinius in the East and Constantine in 
' the West ; and between tliem war broke out in 
814, althongh Licinius bad married in the 
preceding 5'ear Constantia, the sister of Con- 
stantine. Licinius was defeated at Cibalis in 
Pannonia and afterwards at Adrianople. Peace 
was then concluded on condition that Licinius 
should resign to Constantine Ulyricum, Mace- 
donia, and Achaia, 314. This peace continued 
undisturbed for nine years, during which time 
Constantine was frequently engaged in war 
with the barbarians on the Danube and the 
Rhine. In these wars his son Crispns greatly 
distinguished himself. In 323 the war between 
Constantine and Licinius was renewed. Lici- 
nins was again defeated in two great battles, 
first near Adrianople, and again at Chalcedon. 
He surrendered himself to Constantine on 
condition of having his life spared, but he was 
shortly afterwards put to death at Thessalo- 
nica by order of Constantine. Constantine 
was now sole master of the empire. He 
resolved to remove the seat of empire to 
Byzantium, whichhe called after his oum name 
Constantinople, or the City of Constantine. 
Among the evidences of his wisdom and 
capacity the choice of this site for his capital is 



not the least remarkable. The new city was 
solemnly dedicated in 830. Constantino 
reigned in peace for the remainder of his life. 
In 325 he supported the orthodox bishops at the 
great Christian council of Nicaea (Nice), 
which condemned the Arian doctrine by adopt- 
ing the word Sfioovffioy, In 824 he put to 
death his eldest son, Crispus, on a charge of 
treason, the truth of which, however, seems very 
doubtful. He died in May, 337, having been 
baptised shortly before his death by Eusebius. 
His three sons Constantine, Constantins and 
Constons succeeded him in the empire. (Aurel. 
Vict.Caes. 40; Zos. if.; Zonar. xiii.; Oros. vii.; 
Amm. iilarc. xiv.; Euseb. Vita CoJistantijii.) 
—2. II., Eoman emperor, 337-340, eldest of the 
three sons of Constantine the Great, by Fausta, 
received Gaul, Britain, Spain, and part of 
Africa at his father’s death. Dissatisfied with 
his share of the empire, he made war upon Iiis 
younger brother Constans, who governed Italy, 
but was defeated and slain near Aquileia. 
(Zosim. vi. ; Zonar.)— 3. A usurper, who as- 
sumed the purple in Britain in the reign of 
Arcadius and Honorins, 407. He also obtained 
possession of Gaul and Spain, and took up his 
residence in the former county. He reigned 
four 5*ears, but was defeated in 411, by Con- 
stantins, the general of Honorins, was taken 
prisoner and carried to Ravenna, where he wa? 
put to death. (Zosim. vi.; Oros. vii. 40.) — 4. 
Constantine is likewise the name of many of 
the later emperors of Constantinople. Of these 
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CORACESIUJX 

Latium in the Volscian mountams, SE. of 
\ ehtra^ said to have been founded by the 
Argive Carax. At Cori are retnainB of Cycle- 
pian walls and of a temple. (Verg. Aen. vi. 766 • 
Dionys, v. 61 ; Propert. iv. 10, 26.) * 

Coracesium {Kopataja-toy : Alaya)^ a rery 
^rong city of Cilicia Aspera', on the borders of 
Pamphylia, standing upon a steep rock, and 
possessing a good harbour. It was the only 
place m Cilicia which opposed a successful resis- 
lance to Alexander: it became at last the head- 
quarters of the Cilician pirates, and was taken 
by Pornpey. (Strab. p. 668 ; Pint. Po?np. 28.) 

^ Corassiae (Kopao-o-mO, a group of small 
islands m the Icarian sea, SW. of Icaria. They 
must not be confounded, as they often are, with 
Corseae or Corsiae (KJp(r€a( or K<Jp£rtcn)> off the 
Ionian coast and opposite the promontory Am- 
pelos in Samos. (Strab. pp. i-lS, C36.) 

Coras (K(fpa|), a Sicilian rhetorician, who 
by his oratorical powers became the leading 
man in Syracuse, after the expulsion of Thras3'- 
bulus, B.c. 467. He wrote the earliest work on 
the art of rhetoric, and his treatise (entitled 
Tevioj) was celebrated in antiquity. (Aristot. 
Bhet. ii. 24; Cic. dc Or. i. 20, 91, iii. 21, 81, 
Brut. 12, 45; Quintil. iii. 1.) 

Corbio (Bocca Pnorc), an ancient city of 
Latium on the NE. side of the Alban hills, 
about S mfies from Tusculum. It was first a 
Latin, then an Aequiancitj-, and is said to hav'e 
been destroyed by the Homans b.c. 457. 
(Dionys, v. 61, x. 24 ; Ljv. ii. 39, iii. 28.) 

Corbulo, Cn. Domitius, a distinguished 
general under Claudius and Nero. His sister 
Caesonia was married to the Emperor Caligula. 
In AJ). 47 he carried on war in Germany with 
success, but his fame rests chiefly upon his 
glorious campaigns against the Parthians in 
the reign of Nero, against Vologaeses and Xiri- 
dates. Though beloved by the army, he con- 
tinued faithful to Nero, but his only reward 
was death. Nero, who had become jealous of 
his fame and influence, invited him to Corinth. 
As soon as lie landed at Cenchreae, he was in- 
formed that orders had been issued for his 
death, whereupon he plunged his sword into his 
breast exclaiming, * IVell deserved ! ’ It is pro- 
bable that it is the same Domitius Corbulo 
of whom Tacitus speaks as praetor in a.d. 21 
(cf. Dio Cass. lix. 15). (Tac. A7i7i. iii. 81, ix. 18, 
xih. 6, 34, xiv. 22, Xv. 1, 26 ; Dio Cass. 19, 
Ixiii. 17.) Juvenal speaks of his great bodily 
size (iii. 251). 

Corc^a (KepKupa, later K6pKvpa : K^pKupaTos : 
Corfu, from tne Bj'zantine Kopi/cpci), an island 
in the Ionian sea, off the coast of Epirus, about 
38 miles in length, but of very unequal breadth. 

It is generally mountainous, but possesses many 
fertile valleys. Its two chief towns were Cor- 
cjTa, the modem town of Corf^i^ in the middle 
of the E. coast, and Cassiope, N. of the former. 
Tlie ancients universally regarded this island 
as the Homeric Scheria where the 

enterprising and sea-loving Phaeacians dwelt, 
governed by their king Alcinous (OtZ. v. 34 ; 
Thuc. i. 25). The island is said to^ have also 
home the name of Lrepane (Ape-jranj) or the 
‘ Sickle ’ in ancient times. About b.c, 700 it 
was colonised by the Corinthians under Chersi- 
crates, one of the Bacchiadae, w'ho drove out 
the Liburnians, who were then inhabiting the 
island. It soon became rich and powerful by 
its extensive commerce ; it founded many 
colonies on the opposite coast, Epidamnus, 
Apollonia, Leucas, Anactorium ; and it exer- 
cised such influence in the Ionian and Adriatic 
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^as ns to become a formidable rival to Corinth. 
Thus the two states earlv became involved in 
war, and about b.c. GGl* a battle was fought 
between them, memorable as the most ancient 
sea-fight noticed by Greek historians. At a later 
period Coi*cjTa by invoking the aid of Athens 
against the Corinthians became one of the 
proximate causes of the Peloponnesian war, 
481. Sliortly afterwards her power declined 
in consequence of civil dissensions, in which 
both the oristocratical and popular parties were 
guiltjr of the most hoiTible atrocities against 
each other (Thuc. iv. 46}. It is mentioned 
as under the sway of Athens in 875 b.c. (Xen. 
Hoff. V. 4, 04, vi. 2,3). It fell later successively 
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06o., coxv snckllng calf, rcr. ‘Gardens of AJelnous.’ and 
legend hep. 

under the power of Agathocles, Pyrrhus, and 
the Illyrian Greek Teuta, from whose general 
Demetrius the Romans took it b.c. 229 (Pol. ii. 
9, Appian, J??. 8). It seems to have been ad- 
ministered by a non-senatorial praefectus, sub- 
ject to the proconsul of Gallia Cisaipina at one 
time and of 3Iacedonia at another (Pol. xxii. 
15): in the time of Caesar to the former. Under 
the empire it was attached to the province called 
variously Hlyricum and Dalmatia. 

Corcyra Nigra {Curzola, in Slavonic Kar- 
har) an island off the coast of Hlyricum, sur- 
named the ‘Black,' on account of its numerous 
forests, to distinguish it from the more cele- 
brated Corcyra. It contained a Greek toim 
of the same name founded by Cnidos. (Strab. 
pp. 124, 315.) 

Corduba {Cordova), one of the largest cities 
in Spain, and the cajiit.al of Baetica, on the right 
bank of the Baetis ; made a Roman colony b.c. 
152, and received the surname Patricia, because 
some Roman patricians settled there ; taken by 
Caesar in 45 because it sided with the Pom- 
peians; birthplace of the two Senecas and of 
Lucan. It vras the residence of the proconsnJ 
of Baetica or Hisp. Ulterior (C. I. L. ii. p. 30C ; 
Plin. iii. 10 ; Strab. p. 141). 

Corduene. [Gobdyene.] ' 

Cordus, Cremutius, a Roman historian under 
Augustus and Tiberius, was accused in a.d. 25 
of having praised Brutus and denominated 
Cassius ‘ the last of the Romans.’ As the em- 
peror had detennined upon his death, he put 
an end to his o^vn life by starvation. His works 
were condemned to be burnt, but some cojjies 
were preserved by his daughter Blareia and bj’ 
his friends. (Tac. Aim. iv. 84 ; Suet. Tih. 61, 
Cal. 16 ; Sen. Swos. 7.) 

Core {K6pr}), the Maiden, a name by wliich 
Persephone is often called. [Pebsephoke.] 
Coressus (K(ip€(T(ror). 1. A lofty mountain in 
Ionia, 40 stadia from Ephesus, with a place of 
the same name at its foot.— 2. A town of Ceos. 

Corflnium (Corflniensis), chief to^ra of the 
Peligniin Samnium, not far from the Atemus, 
strongly fortified, and memorable as the place 
■which the Italians in the Social "War destined 
to be the new capital of Italy in place of Rome, 
on which account it was called Italica (Strab. 
p. 241; Yell. Pat. ii. 16). It was a strong for- 
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tress inBC 49 surrendered after a weeks* 6^6 
to Caesar by Donut ns (Caes B C IS-W) 
Its site u occup ed by the modem Pent ma 

Comma (K p yya a Greek poetess of Tana* 
gra in Boeotia,sometiises called the Theban on 
account of her long res dtnte m Thebea Si» 
donrubed about B c and was a contempo- 
rary of P udar whotn she is said to hare in 
strncted, and orer whom she gained a rictorr 
at the public gasses at Tb«b« Her poem* 
were written m the AeoLc dialect They were 
collect^ in fire books and were chiefly Ijneal. 
Prafuients in Ber k, Poet Ljrte 

Cormthlfleus Isthsms I<r6>i^t Kap etfov) 
often called simply the Istiizau lay between 
the Corinthian and aaron cgnlfs and crninected 
tire Peloponne na with the ma nland or Hellas 
proper li t» narrowest part t was SO stadia 
or S Poman miles across here was the temple 
ofPose don here the I»thnuangaineswetecele 
brated and here also was the D c{cos{&bXicoi) 
or roads by which ships were dra(r<red acros 
from the bar of Schoenas to the harbour of 
Lechaeem. Ponr nnsncces fal attempts were 
made to d*g acanai across the Isthraas— tiamelr 
by Demetnua Poborcetes dohns Caesar Cab 
gola, and '«ero. 

Cormthl&eui Emm Kopivf wtin or Kopfrfl o> 
xiKitit <? o/iejunfo the gulf between the 
N of Greece and Pel ponsestts, begui».accord 
tng to som at the a ath ot the Aebeioos n 
Aetol a and tha promoatorr Antn* w Achaia , 
a-xoriina to others at the stn ts between 
Phinm aad Ant rrhiaa In early times t w*a 
cal ed the Cnssaeau OuU (K» eooioi a^Xwes 
and t ea t>ra part the Alcyonun 8«a (u 
AArse Ir 

Cin&thtti Kip rfat Kop rt ot) called in 
Homer Eshyrh ( C^vfni 11 n. lafl> SIO) a «ty 
on t^ aMwe nent odm Tathmas Its tern 
tore called Connthm (Kopu^ «) embraced the 
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of this nonntam and the walls, which in 
rinded the hcroconntb'QS, were bfl stadia a 
cjrcnmference IthadtwoWboors,CEXCHREaE 
on the E or Saronic gulf, and ZiBCHasne on 
the TT or Cnsaaean gull Its faroarable pos 
t on Wtween two seas the difficulty of car^uio 
goods round Peloponnesus and the facihtr 
w th which they conld be transported across 
the Isthinni ra acd Coroitb in rerr earlr lime* 
to great commercial pro penty and made it the 
emporium of the tr^e between Europe asd 
As a Its narr was numerous and powerful 
AtConnth the first triremes were built and the 
firat aearflgbt meat otied be Greek writers was 
between the Corinthiaus and the Corcyraeana 
Its greatness at an early period a attested by 
nmnerons colon es su b as Ambracia XToreyra, 
Apallofua, and Pot daea It waa adorned with 
magnifleest bcHdin^ and n no other city of 
Greece, except Athena wrre the flue arts 
pn»ecuted with so much ngonr and succesa 
Its oonunerce brought great wealth to its u 
hab tauts hut w tb their wealth, they became 
Inxnnons and I cent ous Thus the worship 
of Aphrodite preraded n this c ty and in 
her teinplea a rast number of courtesans 
was ms Dta ned---^onntb was originally in 
hab ted by the Aeobc race ruled the 

Aeobc ^ srphas and h s descendanta (Pans. u. 
8 lu; The le end that Medea ruled here be- 
fore S syphns mar as some thtnk, imply the 
worship of the Phoen e an sus-god Molo^ m 
ihisnh^ On thecoa'juestofPeloponaesoshy 
the ^ruDS the roral power passed mto tM 
bands of tbeEeraci d Al tea. The conquering 
Dorians became the ml a^ the 

Aeolian ishab tants, form ng fire ont of the 
e <-ht tnbes at Connth, were sub;ect to theta 
After Atetea asd hia desceudants had K gued 
for fire generat ODS royalty was abolished and 
in Its stead was established an oligarchical 



greater part of the Isthmus w th the adjacent 

K rt of the Peloponnesus twa* botm&d S 
Me<'9nB and the Owinthian gulf, S by 
Ar’olia TV" br ® cyonia and Phliasia, and E. 
the 'iaronic gull In the N and S the eoontiy 
is trountai^ouj but in the centre t laaplam 
with a Bobtaiy and st^ep monntam rising from 
t, the Acrocoristhul MpoicSpfioj HKD feet 
in he ght. which serred as the citadel of Co- 
rinth. The city t>elf was bmlt on the \ aide 


I form of go emm nt confined to the powerful 
I lam ly of tbs Eaochiadae Tbu lamilr waa ex 
|peUeuBC 6-»5 br CrrsELTrs who became tyrant 
! and re -Tied thirtr rears Ho was sneceeded, 
1 625 by h i son. Pzeumiee who re gned forty 
,yesn On Uie death of the latter b"** hi* 

S hew PsaJnnietichos re gned lor three years, 
CO his fall in tbe gorernment again 
became oU atchw with a sopreioe council of 
e ebty of whom e ht were prytanea. In the 
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Peloponnesian vrar Corinth -was one of the 
bitterest enemies of Athens, In 3tG Timophanea 
attempted to make himself master of the city, 
hut he was slain by his brother Timoleon. it 
maintained its independence till the time of the 
Macedonian supremacy, when its citadel was 
garrisoned by Macedonian troops. This garri- 
son was expelled by Aratus in 213, whereupon 
Corinth joined the Achaean Leagne, to which it 
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Pegasus, under which Koppa.the Initial of the city's 

name In early tlmca, and retained on its coinage , rtr , 

head of Pallas. 

continued to belong, till it was taken and de- 
stroyed in 140 by L. ilummms, the Roman con- 
sul, who treated it in the most barbarous 
manner. Its inhabitant^ were sold as slaves; 
its works of art which were not destroyed by 
the Roman soldierj- were conveyed to Rome ; 
its buildings were razed to the ground; and 
thus was destroyed the ioiius Graeciae, 
a.s Cicero calls the city. For a centurj' it lay in 
ruins ; only the buildings on tbe Acropolis and 
a few temples remained standing. In 40 it was 
rebuilt by Caesar, who peopled it with a colony 
of veterans and descendants of freedmen. It 
was now called Coloma Julia Corinthus and 
became the capital of the Roman province of 
ACH.VU. . 

Coriolanus, the hero of one of the most beau- 
tiful of the early Roman legends. His original | 
name was C, or Cn. and he received i 

the surname Coriolanus from the heroism he 
displayed at the capture of CorioU. [Scipio 
was apparently the first historical person who 
received a surname for a conquest.] His 
haughty bearing towards the commons excited 
their fear and dislike, and when he was a candi- 
date for the consiil«hip, they refused to elect 
him. After this, when there was a famine in the 
city, and a Greek prince sent com from Sicily, 
Coriolanus adrised that it should not be dis- 
tributed to the commons, unless they gave up 
their tribunes. For this he was impeached and 
condemned to exile, n.c. 491. He now took 
refuge among the Volscians, and promised 
to assist them in war against the Romans. 
Attius Tullius, the king of the Volscians, appoin- 
ted Coriolanus general of the Volscian army. 
Coriolanus took many towns, and advanced 
unresisted till he came to the fossa Cluilia, or 
Cluilian dyke, clo=e to Rome, 489. Here he en- 
camped, and the Romans in alarm sent to him 
embassy after embassy, consisting of the most 
distinguished men of the state. But he would 
listen to none of them. At length the noblest 
matrons of Rome, headed by V eturia, the mother 
of Coriolanus, and Volumnia his wife, with his 
two little children, came to Iiis tent.^ His 
mother's reproaches, and the tears of his wife 
and the other matrons, bent his purpose. He 
led back his army, and lived in exile among the 
Volscians till his death ; though other tradi- 
tions relate that he was killed by tbe ^ olscians 
on his return to their country. (Blut. Corio- 
lanxts ; Liv. ii. 84-40 ; Dionys. vii. 20.) 

Corloli (CorioUnus), a town in Latiura, of 
which, according to the legend, the Volsci had 
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I gained possession. From its capture in b.c. 
492, C. ^larcius is said to have obtained the 
j surname of Coriolanus. It was ceitamly a 
j Latin town in 493. Before 443 it had been 
destroyed (Liv. iii. 71), 

Cormasa (f^p/iao-a), an inland town of Pam 
I pbylia, or Pisidia, taken by the consul Manlius 
I Cornelia. 1. One of the noble women at 
; Rome guilty of poisoning the leading men of 
the state, b.c. 831 (Liv. viii. 18).— 2. Elder 
daughter of P, ^ Scipio Africanus the elder, 
mamed to P. Scipio Nasica.— 3. Younger sister 
of No. 2, married to Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, 
censor ICO, %vas by him the mother of the two 
1 tribunes Tiberius and Caius. She was virtuous 
‘ and accomplished, and united in herperbon the 
! severe rirtues of the old Roman matron, with 
j the superior knowledge and refinement which 
I then began to prevail m the higher classes at 
j Rome. She superintended witli the greatest 
I care the education of her sons, whom she sur- 
vived. She was almost idolised by the people, 

‘ who erected a statue to her, with the inscription 
CORN-ELU, ilOTIlEB OF THE GR-VCCHI. (Piut. Tt 
Gracch. 1, 8, C. Gracch. 4, 19; Veil. Pat. ii. 7.) 

, — 4. Daughter of L. Cinna, married to C 
Caesar, afterw'ards dictator. She bore him his 
daughter Julia, and died in his quaestorsliip, G8. 
—5. Daughter of Metellus Scipio, married first 
to P. Crassus, the son of the triumvir, who 
perished in the expedition against the Par- 
thians, 53. Next year she married Pompey the 
Great, by whom s^e was tenderly loved. She 
accompanied Pompey to Egj'pt after the battle 
of Pharsalia, and saw him murdered. (Pint. 
Pomp. 55, 78; Appian, B. C. ii. 83; Lucan, hi. 
23, viii. 40.) She afterwards returned to Rome, 
and received from Caesar the ashes of her hus- 
band, w'hich she preserved on his Alban estate. 

Cornelia Orestilla, [Obestill.^.] 

Cornelia Gens, the most distinguished of all 
the Roman gentes. All its great families be- 
, longed to the patrician order. The names of 
the patrician families are ; — A emka, Cethegus, 

I Cinna, Cossus, Dolaeella, Lentulup, Mall- 
GiNENsis, MA3i5n;L.\, SIekula, Ecfincs, Scipio, 

I Sisenna, and Sulla. The names of the pie- 
j beian families are B.a.BUS and Gallus, and we 
also find vanous cognomens, as Chbysogonu.s, 

‘ d:c. given to freedmen of this gens. 

I Cornelius Nepos. [Nepos.J 

Comicfilum ( Comiculunus), a town in Latium, 
taken and destroyed by Tarquinius Priscus, 
and celebrated as the residence of the parents 
of Servius Tullius (Liv. i. 38). 

Comificius. 1, Q., a friend of Cicero, was 
tribune of the plehs, b.c. 69, and one of Cicero's 
competitors for the consulship in 64. "When the 
Catiiinarian conspirators were arrested, Cethe- 
gus was committed to his care. (Sail. Cat. 47 ; 
Cic. Att. i. 1.) — 2. Q., son of No. I. In the 
civil war (48) he was quaestor of Caesar, who 
sent him into Illyricum with the title of pro- 
praetor: he reduced this province to obedience. 
In 45 he was appointed by Caesar governor of 
Syria, and in 44 governor of the province of Old 
Africa, where lie was at the time of Caesar’s 
' death. He mamtained tliis province for the 
I senate, but on the establishment of the trium- 
virate was defeated and slain in battle by T. 
j Sextius {Bell. Alex. 42; Appian, B. C. iii. 85, 

■ iv. 53). Comificius was well versed in litera- 
ture. Tile authorship of the ‘ Rhetorica ad 
Herennium ’ (usually printed with Cicero’s 
works) has been with some probability attribu- 
ted to him (cf. Quintil. iii. 1, 21, v. 10, 2, ix. 2, 
27, and ad Herenn. iv. 25, 48), but this is only a 
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conjectare — 3 L , one of the general* at Oc i »n early time* LioTinans. Tyrrheauns, Car 
taviAiiu* in the war again** ‘•er Pompey, an 1 thaginiaoi, anJ e^ en OreeVs ' iiEiu* , settleil 
consol 85 in the lalnnd It was snbject to the Cartha- 

Cornns, a town on the IV of SarJiata giniansat the commence ment of the first Pnnic 

Canfitus, L Ansaeos a diotinentshcd Stoic war but in bc id' passed into the hand* of the 
philosopher, was bom at Leptis in Libya. Ho Ponian* and iolseqoentlr formed a part of the 
came to Rome probablv a* a slave anj icaa Roman proruice of tarthnia. The Romani 
emanupateJbT the bnnaet He vr as the teacher founded sereral colonies m the island of which 
and fnend of the poet Persiu* who has dedi the most important were 31a£uva and Attkh 
rated hi* fifth satire to h m and uho left him iPlm lu. hO) 

ins bbrary and monev He was Uani hed by CortOte (Ke/Jirwr»i Eriey Pal a city of 
r.ero, *J) CS for having loo freely cnticiaed Mesopotamia, on the Eophrates near the 
the hterary attempts of the emperor Hewrote month of the Slascas or eaocoras {Wad^/eU 
a large number of works of which the most un which Xenophon found already deserted 

portant was on Arstotles Cate^ nea Hia (Anab i.5,4| 

only remainin, work is atreati.e on the Xatnre CottBna (Cortonensi. Cortona), one of tha 
of the Gods (Osannns Gutting 1S44 I twelra cities of Einina lay S1V of the Trasi 


Corothu* (Kdpoidoj 1 k Phrygian 

Mygdon lored Caisandra and for that reason 
fought on the side of the Trojan* he was alain 
by Iveoptolemni or Dioniedes i\erg 4en u. 

311 , Pans ir 2*1 —2 kn Elean who gamed 
the nctory in the etadiom at the Olympic 

games e c 776 from this time the Ol^piaJs | C^onium &.c D oi 
begin to be reckoned btrab p Sao Pant ■ mentioned bv Herod 


mene lake and «as one of the most ancient 
cities ID Italy It is said to hare been originally 
called Corjftnu$ from i s reputed fonnderCorr 
thos who IS represented as the father of Dar 
danusfkerg Aen in lb ru 206, Sil ItaL ir 
"ill It is also caLel Croton Cctfuirnia, 
~ ' The Cretion 

wa, probably 
Creston in Thrace and not Cortona, as many 
modem writers hate ^npyosed Crot<»a_ u 
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C5r9n{(Ka|wei| Koi>uvf6r raituii a town lo modem writers hate >-Dpr«>e- ^ 

Messenia on the W side of the Mes*eni»n gulf said tohare been on, nallv founded by the Urn 
founded b c 371 by the Mesienians after their bn>Il^ then to Lav e been conquered by tbs 
return to their native country with the assis- Pelaspans, and su>»e-iDea ly to hare passed 
tanee of the Thebans it possessed several mtoue hands of the L ruscans aadwasoneof 
puhl e buildiegs and m its neighboarbood wa« tbeir tweire cities Liv ix 871 It was aficr 
a eslebrated templs of Apollo iStrab p SCO ward*colooi*ed be thePoDaDS.butusdertheiX 
Fans IT 34) dommioti sank into ibi gnificance Theremam* 

CsrSaea (KapAvna KepwroiBr, Kep.rties of lb« Felaagie walls of this city ara some of 
vtot) 1 A town 10 Doeotia, Slk of the lake the most remarlrab e a all Italy there is one 
Copaia, (itoate on a height between the nrera (ragmeot 120 feet in length, composed of blocks 
Phalamt and Corahat a member of the of enonnon* magsitode 
Boeotian League, mitsneigbboorhoodwasthe Cerueialc*, Ti consul sc 230, with P 
temple of Athene Itonica, where the festiral of Valeno* Laennn* fought «ilb sncceis against 
the Faaboeotia was celebrated NearCoronea the Ltresean* and Pynhus He was the first 
the Boeotiasa gamed a memorable nctory over plebeian who was created pontifes maxunus 
the Athenians under Tolmides bc 44? , and Ikppian. Somn 10 8 Veil. Pat >i 128 Lit 
here Agesilaos defeated the alliel Greeks, 994 Ep 18i Hewatone of th> most remarkable 
(^ 11 603, ^l^oc 1^113, Xen lltll ir 3 men of hi* age, poisessedaprofoundlcoowledge 
■ Phlhioti* m of pontifical and cml law and was the first 


Strab. p 411)-^ A t 
Tbes«aly (Strab p 4341 

CorSiui (Ko/i»'i>} 1 The mother of kscLC 
prra — 2 Daogbterof Fhoroseus, kiogof fVio- 

CIS metamomhosed hr Athene into • crow 
when punned by Poseidon ’ 

Corieae [Coesssue ] 

Corila (Ke^tfa. also Kopaial), a town m 
Boeotia on the borders of Phoms 
Corsica calledCyninsbytheGreek«(Krpeor 
Kt^Tiot, Kvpealof, Conus Corsica) an l•.IaDd 

N of Sardinia, spoken of by the siM^estsae one 

of the teren large islands in the Mediterranean 
The ancients, howerer exaggerate for tbemost 

part the size of the island, it* greatest length , 

is 116 imles, and i*s greatest breadth ab^t 51 i rendered the 


It IS roountamous and was not much cultivated 


person at P^ome who gave regular m*tmction m 
lawfCtc ,V V )lC0 165 Brut 14 55) 
Corrfasr XenaU '^MEssar.s ] 

Corrus, M Yalerlui, one of the most illas- 
inogi men in the early lustory of Pome. He 
obtained the snrname of Corral or 'Raven' 
because when serving as a military tribune 
under Camil3a» B e 849 he accepted the 
challenge of a gigantic Gaul to single combat, 
and was assist^ m the conflict bv a raven 
which settled upon iii> helmet, and flew ui the 
face of the barbanan. Hewassutimesconsol, 
BC 848 S4B 843,835 SbO 299, and twice die. 
tatCT 842,^301, and bv his military abihties 
»-_.j . 1 . memorable services to hi* 


itiquity A range of mountams roniung 
from 8 to N separates it into two pen* ot 
which the E half was more cultivated wfailethe 
W half was covered almost entirely wiljj wooA 
Honey and wax were the principal proloctions 
of the island , but the honev hiM a b tier taste 
from the yew trees with which the island aboun 

ded (CjfTweaa tazoi Verg B<rt ix SO) The. 

injiabitan*s were a rude mountain race aUi^ GeU. 


country His i 


ted 


gamed in hit third c._ , 

defeated the Samnites at Mt Glares and at 
Sueasula, and m bis other consoV-hipa he 
repeatedlv defeated the Etruscans and other 
enemies of Rome He reached the age of 100 
years, and la frequently referred to a* a me 
morable example of the favours of fortnne 
(Lit tu. 26~4i x 3-II Ariian. Samn I 
11. ValMai 1 - 


r Pdsea i 


robberv and I-aymg little atleution to, CBryba&tea. ynest* of Cvbele 
gncnltnre Even m the tune of the Roman 'Phrvgia who celebrated her wor.ti p wiui 
theircha^ter had not moeb unproved enthn^ioitic dances, to the ssniid of the drum 
of *eu»ea,who and the Crmbab Thev are c'ten ron'onnded 
Thejnost anoent with the Curetes an! the Idaean ilictvh the 
‘tendanta of Zeo> m Crete. XiELTasI In 


« from the de«cnp ic 


InhabiUnta appear to have been lienana, fc 
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ori^n they were said to have been deities or 
demigods ; and according to some were chil- 
dren of Apollo (Strab. p, 4GG ; Pint, de Fac. 
Lxin. 80). 

Corycia (KuspvKia or Ka?pi'>viy), a nymph, who 
became by Apollo the mother of Lycorus or 
Ijj’coreus, and from whom the Corycian Cave 
in Mount Parnassus derived its name The 
Muses are pometiraes called by the poets Cory- 
cides Fyuiphae. 

Corycus (Kcf'pu/coy: Karpv/fzos, Corycius). 1. 
(^ToraA-fl), n high rocky hill on the coast of 
Ionia, forming the SW. promontoiy of the Ery- 
thraean peninsula (Thuc. viii. 14 ; Strab. p. C44). 
—2. A city of Paraphylia, near Phnselis and 
Mt. OljTnpus; colonised afresh by Attalus II. 
Philadelphus ; taken, and probably destroyed, 
by P. Servilius Isauricus.— 3. (Ru. opp. the 
island oiKhorgos).fi city in Cilicia Aspera, with 
a good harbour, between the mouths of tlie 
Lamus and the Calycadnus. Twenty stadia 
(2 geog. miles) from the city, was a ^otto or 
glen in the mountains, called" the Corycian Cave 
(Kct’pwior at'rpoy) celebrated by the poets, and 
also famous for its saffron. At the distance of 
100 stadia (10 geog. miles) from Corycus, was a ! 
promontor}’ of the same name (Strab. p. 070 ; ! 
cf. Pind. Pyth. i. 81; Aescli. Pr. 350; Verg. 
Georg, iv. 127). 

Cofydallns (KopuoaXA.<5r : KopvdaWevs), a dc- 
raus in Attica belonging to the tribe Hippo- 
thoontis, situate on the mountain of tlie same 
name, which divides the plain of Athens from 
that of Eleusis. 

Coryphaslum {Kopvtpddiov) a promontory in 
Messenia, enclosing the harbour of Pylos on the 
N., with a to^vn of the same name upon it. 

Cor^hus (KcJpi»6oy), an Italian hero, eon of 
•Jupiter, husband of Electra, and father of 
lasius and Dardanus, is said to have founded 
•Corythus (Cortona) (Sen*, ad Aen. iii. 167). 

Cos, CSos, CoffS (Ka’j, K(l»a;y: Kwoy, Coiis: 
Kos, Stanco), one of the islands called Sporades, 
.lay off the coast of Caria, at the mouth of the 
•Ceramic Gulf, opposite to Halicarnassus. In 
•early times it was called Meropis and Nyraphaea. 
It was colonised by Aeolians, but became a 
member of the Dorian confederacy. Its chief i 
•city, Cos, stood on the NE. side of the island, in 
•a beautiful situation, and had a good harbour. 
Near it stood the Asclepieum, or temple of 
Asclepius, to whom the island was sacred, and 
from whom its chief family, the Asclepiadae, 
•claimed their descent. The island was very 
fertile ; its chief productions were wine, oint- 
ments, and the light transparent dresses called 
■‘Coae vestes.’ It was the birthplace of the 
physician Hippocrates, who was an Asclepiad, 

• of the poet Philetas, and of the painter Apelles, 
whose pictures of Antigonus and of Venus 
Anadyomene adorned tlie Asclepieum. Theo- 
critus and Herodas were both either bom there 
or at any rate belonged to the school of poets 
connected with the island. Under the Romans, 
Cos was favoured by Claudius, who made it a 
free state, and by Antoninus Pius, who rebuilt 
the city of Cos after its destruction byanearth- 

• quake. (Tac. A7in. xii. 61 ; Paus. viii. 48.) 

Cosa or Cossa (Cossamisk 1. (Ansedoniaf 
about five miles SB. of Orhetello), a city of 
Etmria near the sea, with a good harbour, 

• called Serculis Forins, was a yery ancient 
place ; and after the fall of Falerii, one of the 

■ twelve Etruscan cities. It was colonised by 
the Romans b.c. 27S, and received in 197 an 
addition of 1000 colonists. There are ^ still 
' extensive ruins of its walls and towers, built of 
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polygonal masonry. (Verg. Aen. x. 167 ; Liv. Ep. 
14, xxvii. 10.)— 2. A town in Lucania near 
Tliurii (Caes. .S. C. iii. 22). 

Cosconius, 1. C., praetor in the Social war, 
B.C. Si), defeated the Samiiiteg— 2. C., praetor 
in the consulpliip of Cicero, 03; governed in 
Uie folloiving year the province of Farther 
Spain; was one of tlie twenty commissioners, 
m 59, to carry into execution the agrarian law 
of Julius Caesar, but died in this vear (Cic. ^ro 
Suil.14; Val. Blax. viii. 1;.— 3. C., tribune of 
the plebs 59, aedile 57, and one of the judices 
at the trial of P. Sextius, 50. 

Cosmas (Kotr^uay), commonly called Ixnico- 
PLEUSTES (Indian navigator), an Egyptian 
monk, fiourisjied in the reign of Justinian, 
about A.D. 535. In early life he followed the 
emplojment of a merchant, and visited many 
foreign countries, of which he gave an account 
in his ToTToypa<pia XpiffriaviKij, Topographia 
Christiana, in twelve books, of which the 
greater part is extant : it has value for its topo- 
graphy, and its notices of history and manners. 
^Cosroes. 1. King of Parthia. [Aesaces 
XXV._ — 2. King of Persia. [Sassanidae.] 
Cossaea (Koirtra/a), a district in and about 
M. Zagros, on the NE. side of Susiana, and on 
the confines of Media and Persia, inhabited by 
a rude, warlike, predatory people, the Cossaei 
{Ko(Ta'a7oi), whom the Persian kings never sub- 
dued, but on the contrary, purchased their 
quiet by paying them tribute. Alexander con- 
quered them (b.c. 825-24), and with difficulty 
kept them in subjection : after his death they 
soon regained their independence (Strab. p. 
744 ; Diod. xvii. Ill), 

Cossus, CornelltiB, the name of several illus- 
trious Romans in the early history of the 
republic. Of these the most celebrated was 
Ser. Cornelius Cossus, consul B.c. 428, who 
killed Lar Tolumnius, the king of the Veii, in 
single combat, and dedicated his spoils in the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius — the second of the 
three instances in which the spolia opima were 
won (Liv. iv. 19, 80 ; Plut. Bom. 16, Marcell. 

8 ; Propert. v. 10, 23). 

Cossutius, a Roman architect, who rebuilt at 
the expense of AntiochusEpiphanes the temple 
of the Olympian Zeus at Athens, about B.c. 
168 (Liv. xli. 20 ; Vitruv. Braef. vii.). 

Cos^a (Pantelaria), also written Cossyra, 
Cosyrus, Cosura, Cossura, a small island in the 
Mediterranean near Blalta (Strab. p. 123 ; Ov. 
Fast. iii. 567; Sil. Ital. xiv. 272). 

Cothon. [Carthago.] 

Cotiso, a king of the Dacians, conquered in 
the reign of Augustus by Lentulus (Flor. iv. 
12; Hor. Od. iii. 8, 18 ; Suet. Aug. 63). 

Cotta, Aurelius. 1. C., consul b.c. 232 and 
248, in both of which years he fought in Sicily 
against the Carthaginians with success (Val. 
Blax. iL 7, 4).— 2. C., consul 200, fought against 
the Boil and the other Gauls in the N. of Italy. 
—3. L., tribune of the plebs 154, and consul 
144.-4. L., consul 119, opposed C. Blarius. who 
was then tribune of the plebs. — 5. C., was 
accused under the Lex Varia, 91, of supporting 
the claims of the Italian allies, and went into 
voluntarj' exile. He returned to Rome while 
Sulla was dictator, 82 ; and in 75 he was consul 
with L. Octavius. He obtained the government 
of Gaul, and died immediately after his return 
to Rome. He was one of the most distinguished 
orators of his time, and is introduced by Cicero 
as one of the speakers in the De Oratore and 
the De Batura Deorum, in the latter of which 
works he maintains the cause of the Academics. 
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—6 M , brother of No. 5 eon«al "1, «itl» H 
Lhmuius Lncnilas, obtained Bithvnia for his 
prormce tuid iras defeated by Afitbndates near 
Chfllccdon-*— 7 L , brotjer of Nos 3 and 6 
prae^ "0, when he earned the celebnted law 
{Lex Aurelia judiciana) which entrusted the 
jadieiA to the senators eqnitea, end tnbnni 
aerani. He was consnl Co with L Manlios 
Torquatos after the cod<qJ« elect P SnlUand 
P Autromos Paetas had been eondeniDed of 
ambitos. He supported Cieero dormg his con 
Eolship and proposed bis recall from exile In 
the cieil war be joined Caesar whom he sot 
Tirei (Suet Lul *9 \el] Pat u S') 

CoU& Atmttenlttus one of Caesar a 
legates in Ganh perished along with Sabinns in 
the attach mi^e upon them by Ambioni » c 
54 [AUSIOKIX. 

Cottlns son of Bonons hlng o! seTeral la 
gnnan tnbes in the Cottian Alps, which denred 
theirname iromhizn. fAirrs} Hesnbmitted 
to Angnstne, who granted him the sorereigoty 
orer twelve of ihe^ tnbes with the title oi 
Pnefectos. Cottius therenpon made roads 
over the Alps, and erected (B c 6) at Segosio 
(Susa) a tnnmphalareh mhononrofAngns Oe, 
extant at the present dsv His anthonty was 
transmitted to his son upon whom Claudios 
conferred the t tie of king On his death, bis 
kingdom was mad* a Poman prorince by Nero 
(Amm. Mare xr 10 ^aet New 19 j 
Cottsi, agiantwith lOQ hand*, sod of Cranos 
and Gaea 

CotyU, X- VariQi one of Astooj s most in 
timate fnecd>, fought oa his tide at Hutina, 
Bc. 43 (Plat Ant 19) 

CStyloi (KervAeil the highest peak of H Ida 
in the Tn^ conUiaiog th^ soorcea of the 
nren Seamander Oraaicas, aad Aetepot 
CitySn (KeevwM' a colony of Sinope intbe 
territory of the Tibaretu on the coast of Fontna 
Polemoasaens at the W end «( a bay of the 
same nsm* celebrated as the pUc« where the 
10 000 Greek* embaxhed for Sisepe The loon 
datios of PhanacM redaced it to ta< gtuficance 
(Sen Anob s S 4, S tab p. OiSj ' 

Cotyf or Catytto (K^vi or KorierrA) a; 
Thiacias diTimty whose feslival the Cofytfto 
{Diet of Ant a r) resemhled that of the 
Phrygian Cybele and was celebrated with 
hceationa rerelry In later tunes her worship 
was introduced at Athens and Connth. Those' 
who celebrated her festival were called Baplae 
from the punhatons connected with Qie so- 
lemnity Pnpoha wrote a play of tbia name 
(S^rab. p 470, Hot Ep xvil 50 Juv il 90) 
Cdtys (Kimu) 1 King of Thrace, BC 
was for a short time a fnead of (he 
Athenians hat carred on war sntb them to- 
wards close of his re gn He was cruel and 
sanguinary and was mneh addicted to gro « 
Inmry and dmnkenness. Be was murdered 
by two brothers who-e father he bod isjored.— ' 
2 King of the Odrvsae m Thrace assisted 
Perseus against Pome b c 163 Hia son was 
taken prisoner and earned to Pome wberogpon 
he SUM for peace and was pardoned by the 
Bomana— 3 V king of Thrace who took part 
airamst Caeaar with Pompey, 43—4. King of 
Thrace son of Phoemetalces, in the reigns of 
tugustas and Tibenns Be earned cm war 
with his uncle Bhescupors, by whom be was 
murdered, joi 19 Ovid,iD his esQeat Tonu 
oddresi^d as epsile to him Pcrnl u. 9/ 
Cragua (K^Tot) a mountam conaist ag of 
e ght smcmita. beoig a con mcatioa of Taunu 
to the TV., and forming at its extremity, the 
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SW promoniory of Lycia (Tedy Looroon, le. 
Screw Capet) Some of its summits show 
traces of volcanic action, and the ancients had 
a tr^tion to the same e^ect At its foot was 
* town of the same name on the sea-shore 
between Pydna and Patara. Parallel to it, N 
of the nver Olaucus, was the chain of Ant cri- 
gns The greatest height of Cragus exceeds 
8000 feet (strab p CCi Hor Od l2I) 

Craaae (Kparir) the island to which Pant 
first camw Helen from Peloponnesns (if 
tu. 445) IS said by some to be an island oS 
Gythiam m Laconia, by others to be the ulaad 
Helena ofi Attica and bv others again to be 
Cythera (Pans iii. 22) 

Cnsknj {Kparaot) king of Attica, the son m 
law aad auccessor of Cecrops He was de- 
prived of his kingdom bv his son in law 
Ampbictyos. 

CrasU.'tUmiKpdyioi Ivanov Kpdvioi Era- 
nta nr ArgutloU a town of CephaUema on U-e 

5 coast (Thuc ii 80 ''trab p 4aa) 

CranbD or Crannoa Kpayor hfaivi-r Kfijy- 

nLnat in ancient tunes Ephyra, a town in 
Pelosgiotis in Tbessalv oot far from Lanssa 

Craator {Kpimep oi Sob in Cihciu an 
4cadenuc philosopher studied at Athens nnder 
Xenocrates and Polem? and fioonshed s C 
800 He was the author of several works, all 
of which are lost and wo* the firs* who wrote 
commentaries os Plsto s works Most of bis 
wntiogs related to moral subjects (Uor Ep u 
i 4) Oneof bis most ceKbrated works wss On 
Ontf of which Cicero mad* great u«e ifl the 
third bookof his TuieulanDtspiiialion* and in 
th* Consoialio whwh h* composed on the 
death of hia daughter ToLi^ 

Cmtlpet ronui. Cicero * sea is law, the 
second buibasd of TuUuu whom he mcinsd 
ec .16 but from whom h° was shortly aftet 
wards divorced. 

Cretsus, Litluus L ? , pmtots c 478 and 
coostU 171 whea he earned 00 the war agiinst 
Peraeua— 2 C brother of No 1 praetor 1*2, 
andcoQsuIieS— 3 C probable son of No 2, 
tribune of the plebs 14s woadistuigiiished asa 
jwpolar Sender —4 P, aomamw Zhtet or 
Btth elected pontilei laaxiainB 212, eurale 
aedile 211 praetor 2i?3, aad consul SOo with 
Scipio Alncanus, whea he earned oa war 
ogamst Banmbal in the S of Italy He died 
lu3 (Lsv XX I V . 10 xxxiz 40./— 5 P^ snrnamcd 
Hirca JfucioRvs son of P Jlncius 'Jcaevolo, 
was adopted by the son of No 4 la 131 he 
was consol and pontifex maiinjna and was tbe 
first pnest of that rank who went beyond 
Italy He earned on war against instonicus 
in Asia, but was defeated and aUicu H« was s 
good orator and gonst — 6 M , sornanied 
Ayelattiu beewuse be is said never to have 
laughed, was grandfather of Crassns tbe 
tcinrovir— 7 P saraamed Dices son of No. 

6 and lather of tbe tnuronr He was the 
proposer of the Lex Licinia, toprevent excessive 
expense in banquets, but in what year is on 
certeis He was consol 97, and carried on war 
m Spain for some years. He was censor 89 
with Ii. Johns Caesar In the Cml war he 

took part with Snlla, and pot an end to bis own 

life when ITanos and Cinaa returned to Po-ne 
attheend of 87. 8 21., vurnamed Dim* the 
tROmrir, younger son of No 7 His J fe was 
spared by Cinno, after the death of hia father, 
bat, fearing Cinna, he afterwards escaped to 
Spam, where he concealed himself for eight 
months On tbe death of Cinna tn $t he 
colleeted some forces and crossed over into 
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Africa, whence he passed into Italy in 83 and 
joined Sulla, on whose side he fought against 
the Manan part) . On the defeat of the latter, 
he was regarded by donations of confiscated 
property, and thus greatlj increased his patn- 
inonj His ruling passion uns monej, and he 
deioted nU his energies to its accumulation 
He was a been and sagacious speculator He 
bought multitudes of slaies, and, in order to 
increase their value, had them instructed in 
lucrative arts He worbed sih er mines, culti- 
vated farms, and built houses, uhich he let at 
high rents In 71 he was appointed praetor in 
order to carry on the war against Spartaeus 
and the gladiators; he defeated Spartaeus, uho 
was slain in the battle, and he was honoured 
with an ovation In 70 Cmssus was consul 
with Pompey , he entertained the populace at 
a banquet of 10,000 tables, and distributed com 
enough to supplj the familj of ei ery citizen for 
three months He did not, hou ever, co operate 
cordially with Pompej, of whose superior in 
fluence he was jealous He was afterwards 
reconeded to Pompey by' Caesar’s mediation, 
and thus was formed between them, in GO, the 
so-called triumvirate In 35 Crassus was again 
consul with Pompey, and receii ed the proi ince 
of Syria, where he hoped both to mcrease his 
wealth and to acquire military glory by attack 
mg the Parthians He set out for his province 
before the expiration of his consulship, and 
continued his march notwithstanding the un- 
favourable omens which occurred to him at 
almost eiery step After crossmg the En 
phrates in 54, he did not follow up the attack upon 
Parthia, but returned to Syria, where he passed 
the winter In 53 he again crossed the Eu 
phrates ; he was misled bj a crafty Arabian chief- 
tain to march into the plains of Mesopotamia, 
where he was attacked by Surenas, the general 
of the Parthian king, Orodes In the battle 
which followed, Crassus was defeated with 
immense slaughter, and retreated with the 
remainder of his troops to Carrhae (the Haran 
of Scripture) The mutinous threats of his 
troops compelled him to accept a perfidious 
mntation from Surenas, who offered a pacific 
Interview, at which he was slain His head 
was cut off and sent to Orodes, who caused 
melted gold to be poured into the mouth of 
his fallen enemy, saying, ‘Sate thyself now 
with that metal of which in life thou wert so 
greedy ’ (Dio Cass vl 27 ) — 9. M , sumamed 
Dives, son of No 8, served under Caesar in 
Gaul, and at the breaking out of the Ciial war 
in 49 was praefect in Cisalpine Gaul — 10. P., 
younger son of No 8, was Caesar's legate in 
Gaul from 58 to 55 In 54 he followed his 
father to Syna, and fell in the battle agamst 
the Parthians — 11. L , the celebrated orator 
At the age of 21 (n c 119), he attracted great 
notice by his prosecution of C Carbo He was 
consul in 95 with Q Scaei ola, when he proposed 
a law to compel all who were not citizens to 
depart from Borne the rigour of this law 
was one of the causes of the Social war He 
was afterwards proconsul of Gaul In 92 he 
was censor, when he caused the schools of the 
Latin rhetoricians to be closed He died m 91, 
a few dajs after opposing in the senate mth 
great eloquence the consul L Phihppus, an 
enemy of the aristocracy (Cic de Or in 1, 4) 
His house upon the Palatium was one of the 
most beautiful at Rome, and was adorned with 
costly works of art As an orator he surpassed 
all Ins contemporaries (Veil Pat ii 9) In the 
treatise De Oratore Cicero introduces him as 
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one of the speakers, and he is understood to 
express Cicero’s own sentiments 

Crastlnus, one of Caesar’s veterans, com- 
menced the battle of Pharsalia, E c 48, and 
died fighting bravelj in the foremost line (Cues 
B C in. 01) 

CraterUB (KparepSs), 1 A distinguished 
general of Alevnndei the Great, on whose death 
(BC. 323) he received m common with Anti 
pater the government of Macedonia and 
Greece He arrn ed in Greece in time to render 
effectual assistance to Antipater in the Lamian 
war At the close of this war he mamed 
Phila, the daughter of Antipater Soon after 
he accompanied Antipater m the war agamst 
the Aetohans, and in that against Perdiccas m 
Asia. He fell in a baffle against Eumenes, in 
321 (Diod xviii 16. XIX 59 , Pint Alex 47 , 
Nep Eum 4 ) — 0, Brother of Antigonus 
Gonatas, wrote on the history of Attica A 
Greek physician, who attended the family of 
Atticus, mentioned also bx Horace {Sat ii 3, 
ICl. Cic Att XU 13, 14) 

Crates (Kparijs) 1 bn Athenian poet of the 
Old Comedy , began to flourish b c 449, and was 
one of the most celebrated of the comic poets 
He excelled m mirth and fun i Anstoph Eq 
536; Athen p 429), and i& considered by Ari- 
stotle to be the first poet who wrote comedies 
with true dramatic action IPoct 5) — 2 Of 
Tralles, an orator or rhetorician of the school 
of Isocrates — 3 Of Thebes, a pupil of the Cynic 
Diogenes, and one of the most distinguished 
of the Cyme philosophers, flourished about 320 
Though heir to a large fortune, he renounced it 
all, and lived and died as a true Cynic, restnet- 
ing himself to the most absolute necessaries 
He received the surname of the ‘ Door opener,’ 
because it was his practice to visit every house 
at Athens, and rebuke its inmates He married 
Hipparclua, the daughter of a family of dis- 
tinction, who shared his life of pniation and 
mendicancy He wrote several w orks, which 
are lost, for the epistles extant under his name 
are not genuine Of -Athens, the pupil and 
friend of Polemo, and his successor m the 
chair of the Academy, about 270 He was the 
teacher of Aicesilaus, Theodorus, and Bion 
Borysthenites — 5 Of Mallus in Cilicia, a cele- 
brated grammarian He was brought up at 
Tarsus, whence he removed to Pergamos, where 
he founded the Pergamene school of grammar, 
m opposition to the Alexandnan He xvrote a 
commentary on the Homeric poems, m opposi- 
tion to Aristarchus, and supported the system 
of anomaly {ztvwfiaKia) agamst that of analogy 
(avaAoyla) He also wrote commentaries on 
the other Greek poets, and works on other 
subjects, of which only fragments have come 
down to us In 157 he was sent by Attains as 
an ambassador to Rome, where he introduced 
for the first time the studx of grammar 

CrathiB (Kpaflir) 1 (Grata), a rixer m 
Aehaia, rises in a mountain of the same name m 
Arcadia, receives the Styx flowing down from 
Nonaons, and falls into the sea near -Aegae — 

2 (Crati), a nv er m lower Italy, formmg the 
boundary on the E between Lucania and 
Bruttii, and falling into the sea near Sybans 
At its mouth was a celebrated temple of Min- 
erva its waters were fabled to dye the hair 
blond (Ear Troad 228 , Strab p 203 , 0\ . 
Mpf XV 315 ) 

Cratinus (KpaTlvos) 1 One of the most cele- 
brated of the Athenian poets of the Old Comedy, 
was bom E c 51'J, but did not begin to exhibit 
till 434, when he was Co years of age He ex 
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hibited t^renly-oce plaj^ aud famed nine nc ] Creoa (Kpfan') 1 King of CcrTHtb son c! 
tones. He wa» the voet of the Oid Comedy iLycaethns whose daughter Glance or Crensa 
He gave it it» t^nuar character, and he dial married Jason 3Iedea thns forsaVea, sent 
not 1 ke AristopMnes Lve to see its decline Glance a garment which burnt her to death 
Before his tune the comic poets hid aimed at] when ehe put it on, the palace toot fire and 
Lttle beyond exctt ng the laughter of their Creon penshed in the flames [3lEDri}— 2 Son 
audience be was the first who made eionedy a of Menoecus and brothe' of Jocaste, the in'e 
terrible weapon of personal attack Ion Pendes of Hsias After the death of Laius Creon 
among others), end the comic poet a severe goteraed Thebes for a short time and then 
censor of pnbhe and private rice He is fre suiretidered the kingdom to Oedipus, who had 
<]uentl 7 attacked bv ifistophanes who charges dehveied the coontryfrom the Sphinx. [Oeei 
him with habitual inteniT^rarce an accDsatinn pcs^ When Eteocles and Polvnices, the sons 
which was admitted by Cratinus himself who of O^ipns, fell m battle by each other’s hands, 
treated the subject in a veer amusing way in Creon became king of Thebes His cruelty m 
ius nyrinj Tms plav was acted in <23 when forbidding bnnal to the corpse of Polynices 
the poet wasi^S veir^o! age it gamed the pnte andhia sentenciug Antigone to death for djs- 
orer the Connui of Amipsias and the Cloudeot obeying his orders occasioned the death of hia 
Aiis'ciphanes It wa» a practical reply to the own eon Haemon. For details see A'friGo’ti. 
passage m the Knighti wmch spealra of Crat- Creophylns (K,iic^^irAi7f of Chios one of the 
mns as worn out bv age (Axist Eg 5S1) earliest epic poet* aaid to have been the fnend 
Cratinus died in the followino rear at the age or son in law of Homer TheepicpoemO/xaAu 
of 67 — 2. The younger an Athenian pmIoI the | orOlxoAfar fixwiri) asenbed to him related the 
Middle Comedy, a eontemporarr of Plato the contest which Heracles for the sake of lole 
philosopher, flonrished as late as 821 i undertook with Enrrtns and the capture of 

Crktippni (Kodrirror) 1 A Greek biatonan i OechaLa 
andcontemporarvofThneydides whose work he Ciesphtmte* (Kfujif^ieTjr), a Herichd, sou 
completed toooTa Jud <ie Tkue 16)— 2 A of Anstomachns and one of the conquerors of 
pbdo'opherof ilylJene acoatemporiryoIPoin Peloponnesa* obtained Messenia for ms share 

E r and Cicero lat er o' whom praises him Dnnngan uisarrection of the Messenians bs 
gMv In philosophy he transferred hiais*U and two of his sons were slam. A third eon 
from the school of the Sceptic Aotiocbas to the Aej^ns avenged his death. [AiPirrs ] 
Penpatehes Be aecomranied Pompey in bis vrestohla lKpi70T»i'ia >; a d.s- 

flight after the battle of Phar>alia, b C <9 He , tnct in Macedoms between the Asms and Stiy 
afterwards aettled at Atheus where nong M ' mon near Mt Cercise inhabited by the ^ea 
CiMco was hia pupil m U Tbeougb the m touei (Kpu<rv»rwei) a Thracian people their 
fluence of Cicero Cntippus obtained from chief town was Creates or Crtatose (K^rrrcrr, 
Caeaar the Bomau citizecship founded by the Pelasgiaoa 

Cratei (Kparor the per^mficaticn of | ■ 57 til 127, Thnc il 92 ir 109} This tows 
strength, a son of Lranoi and Ge ■* erroneously auppos^ by some writers to be 

Cntylni (KsirvAori, a Greek philosopher, a' tbe same as ^ostonx in luly 

pnpUof Heraclitus and one of Plata a teachers CrJU (Kj>^ KonraM>i Condia), one of 
Plato introduces bunas one of the sneakers m the largest islands in the Msditarruean sea, 
the dialogue which bears hu name Both Plato ' nearty equidistant from Europe Asia, and 
and Anstotle speak of Cratylcu and the later Africa, but alwavs reckoned as part of Europe. 

» extravagant in their theories Its length from E to IV is about 160 mile* 


Eerachtean 


death of the 800 Falu(Liv i> 4?, Or East il 
193) 

Cremsa (Kp^aya Gherme Fa.), a fortified 
city of Pisidia on a precip tons rock of M Tan 
ms, noted for repeated obstinate defences a 
colony under Angus ns ('itrab. p SC9) 

Cremru (K/n;uic>) an vmponuio of the free 
Scythians on the Fslus Maeo'ie (Hdt it 
110 ) 

Cremdsa (Cretnonensis Crrmona) aKoman 
cuAjiiy la tie A allislr ^ a! tba t\f, aad m( 
no great distance from the conficenee of the 
Addaa and the Po was founded together with . 
Placentia s c 210 as a protection against 
the Gauls and Hann,bals invading amy It, 
soon became a place of great importance and 
one of the most flourishing e ties in the \ of : 
Italy BndertbeLex Julia of B c SOitreceived 
the emtas and was changed into a municiiniiin. . 
J>unng the Civil war it espoused the side of 
Brutus, and Octanan comfiscated much of its ' 
territory and assigned it to his veterans Man 
tna Buflered la the same way (\ erg Eet ix. 
I*atet still, having e«poosM the can»e of Vi 
telhuB It was totally destroved by the troths 
of 'tespiasian, am 61 fTac Hii‘ ul 21) Itwas 
rebuilt by I espai an 

CremoBia JuguB. [ktpxs] 
CremfitluiCordus [Cosnus} 


tt*J>i^dlh j* eery unequal being in the widest 
part about 8s miles, and in the naTtowestonly 
6 A range of mountain* runs through the 
whole length of the isUnd from E to TIT., send 
log forth epufs K and S in the centre of the 
Kland n«e8 Jft. Ida far above all the others, 
fl*’* 1 rivers of Crete are nmneroBs but 
are Lttle more than manutam torrents, and ere 
fortfae most part dry in summer The country 
*•* celebrate in antiquity for its fertility and 
aalutni^— Crete was inhabited at an early 

6 nod by a Uamerous and civilised population, 
omer speaks of its hundrirf cities fKg^VTj 
/I U. 619) . and before the Ttojao 
warmythology told of a king Minos, who resided 
at Cnossus, and ruled over the greater part 
nt ih« island The inhabiUnts were probably 
fian people with Phoenician colonies plan 
among them. The descnption of the in 
habitaoU lo Od mi. ITS (after the Donao 
^qnest) gives u* Achaeans, ‘ETtixcniret 
KoSan^r, Donans and Pelasgians It « prob- 
were the Canan race 
andtheUydone* were Phoenician Jlmosissaid 
to have given laws to CreU, and to have been 
the first pnnee who had a navy, with which he 
eui^ires^ed ^cy in the Aegacan. After hi* 
descendants had goremed tha island for some 
generations royalty was abohshed. and the 
oties became independent republics, of which 
(hiowns and Gortyna were the most important, 
*rid exercised a kind of supremacy over thereat. 
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The ruling class were the Dorians, who settled 
in Crete about sixty j-ears after the Dorian 
conquest of DeloponneBus, and reduced the for- 
mer inhabitants to subjection. The social and 
political mstitutions of the island thus became 
Dorian, and many of the ancients supposed that 
the Spartan constitution was borrowed from 
Crete. The chief magistrates in the cities were 
the OosnUf ten in munber, chosen from cer- 
tain families: there was also a Gentsia, or 
senate ; and an Ecclesia or popular assembly, 
which, however, had very little power. (For 
detai's, see Diet, of Ant. art. Cosmi.) The 
Cretan system of the training of youths, and 
the common meals of citizens, resembled the 
Spartan (see Diet, of .4«f. art. Sijssitia). At a 
later time the power of the aristocracy was 
overtlnrown and a democratical form of govern- 
ment established. The ancient Dorian customs 
likewise disappeared, and the people became 

ji i_ .1 -11 *• . 
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317, and gained great distinction in a campni^^ 
against the Franks and in the war with Licinius.' 
But ha^'ing excited tlie jealousy of his step- 
mother Fausta, he was put to death by his 
father, 82G fSozom. H. E. i. 6). 

Crispns Passienus, husband of Agrippina, 
and stepfather of the Emperor Nero, was dis- 
tinguished as an orator {Quintil. x. 1, 24). 

of Vercelli, a contemporary 
of Quintilian, and a distinguished orator (Tac. 
ii. 10; Quintil. x. 1, lio). 

Cr^saor Crisa (Kpftrcra, Kpftra: Kp^fTtraTos), 
and Cirrha (K/ppa : KtppaTos), towns in Phocis, 
regarded by some ancient as well as by some 
modem writers as the same ; but there can be 
no doubt that Crissa was a town inland SW. of 
Delphi and that Cirrha was its port in the Cris- 
saean gulf (Strab. p. 418 ; cf. II. ii. 520 ; Hdt. 
vm. 82; Find. IstJun. ii. 2G). The in- 
. - - - - habitants of these towns lened contributions 

degenerate m their morals and character. The j upon the pilgrims frequenting the Delphic 
historian Polybius accuses them of numerous I oracle, in consequence of which the Amphic- 
vices, and the Cretan poet Epimenides (who is i tyons declared war against them, b.c. 695, and 
quoted by St. Paul) \rrote of ‘ Kp^rey del ' eventually destroyed them. Tlieir territorj', the 

KaKa 0Tipia, yaerrepes apyai * — The Cretans were t rich Crissaean plain, was declared sacred to the 
celebrated as archers, and frequently served as ' Delphic god, and was forbidden to be cul- 
mercenaries in the armies of other nations. 

Tlie island was conquered by Q. Metellus, who 
received in consequence the surname Creticus 
(b.c. G8-GG), and it became a Roman province. 

Crete and CjTenaica subsequently formed one 
province. [Cykenaica.] 

Creteus or Catreus {Kprjrevs), son of Minos 
by Pasiphae or Crete, and father of Althb- 
JIKKES. 

Cretheufl son of Aeolus and En- 

arete, wife of Tyro, and father of Aeson,Pheres, 

Amythaon, and Hippolyte: he was the founder 
of lolcus. 

Cretopolis (Kpr^rdroAis), a town in the dis- 
trict of Milyas.in Pisidia (Polyb. v. 72). 


tivated. The cultivation of tliis plain by the 
inhabitants of Amphissa led to the Sacred War, 
in which Philip was chosen general of the Am- 
phictyons, 833. Crissa remained in ruins, but 
Cirrlia was afterwards rebuilt, and became the 
harbour of Delphi (Polyb. v. 27). 

Critias (Kpirfay). 1. Son of Dropides, a con- 
temporary and relation of Solon^s. — 2. Son of 
Callaeschrus, and grandson of the above, was 
one of the pupils of Socrates, by whose instruc- 
tions he profited but little in a moral point of 
view. He was banished from Athens, and on 
Ills return became leader of the oligarchical 
party. He was one of the SO tyrants established 
by the Spartans b.c. 404, and was conspicuous 
Creusa (kpeoutra). 1. A Naiad, daughter of | above all his colleagues for rapacity and cruelty. 


Oceanus, became by Peneus the mother of Hyp- 
sens and Stilbe. — 2. Daughter of Erechtheus 
and Praxithea, wife of Xuthus, and mother of 
Achaens and Ion. She is said to have been be- 
loved by Apollo, whence Ion is sometimes 
called her son by this god. [lOK.]— 3. Daughter 
of Priam and Hecuba, wife of Aeneas, and 
mother of Ascanius. She perished on the night 
of the capture of Troy, having been separated 
from her husband in the confusion. [Aeneas.] 
— i. Daughter of Creon, who fell a victim to the 
vengeance of 3Iedea. [Cbeon, No. 1.] 

Creusis or Creusa (Kper(ny, KpeoucraJ^ Kpeu- 
ffievs), a town on the E. coast of Boeotia, the 
harbour of Thesi’iiae (Strab. p. 405 ; Liv. xxvi. 
21 ). 

Crimisa or Crimissa (Kpf/mra, Kpifuccra: G. 
dell* Alice), a promontory on the E. coast of 
Bruttium, with a tox\'n of the same name upon 
it, said to have been founded by Pliiloctetes, a 
little S. of the river Crimisus (Strab. p. 254). 

Crimisus or Crimissus (Kpi/unrJj, Kpip-iffaSs), 
a river in the "W. of Sicily, falls into the Hypsa ; 
on its banks Timoleon* defeated the Cartha- 
ginians, B.c. 339. 

Crinagoras {KptvaySpas), of Mytilene, the 
author of fifty epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
lived in the reign of Augnistus. 

Crisplnus, a person ridiculed by Horace {Sat, 
i. 1. 120, i. 8, 129, ii. 7, 45), is said by the 
Scholiasts on those passages to have written 
bad verses on the Stoic philosophy, and to have 
been sumamed Aretalogus. 

CrispuB, Flavius Julius, eldest son of Con- 
stantine the Great, was appointed Caesar AJ). 


He was slain at the battle of Munychia in the 
same year, fighting against Thrasybulus and the 
exiles. He was a distinguished orator, and 
some of his speeches were extant in the time of 
Cicero (Cic. de Or. ii. 22, 98). He also wrote 
poems, dramas, and other works. Some frag- 
ments of his elegies are still extant, edited by 
Bach, Leips. 1827. 

Critius (KpiriDj), a sculptor of the archaic 
school at Athens in the early part of the 5th 
century b.c. He seems to have been slightl 3 ' 
later than Antenor, and possfbly was his pupil. 
His great work was the group of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton which he executed in conjunction 
with Nesiotes to replace the group by Antenor 
which had been carried off to Persia (Paus. i. 8, 
5). It is probable that the famous marble 
statues at Naples are copies of this work. 
[Harmodius.] Critius founded a school of 
sculpture at Athens which lasted four genera- 
tions (Pans. vii. 8, 2). 

Critolaus {KpiT6\aos), 1. Of Phaselis in 
Lycia, studied philosophy at Athens under 
Ariston of Ceos, whom he succeeded as the head 
of the Peripatetic school. In b.c. 155 lie was 
sent bj* the Athenians as ambassador to Rome 
with Gameades and Diogenes. [C.uine.vdes.] 
He lived upwards of 82 years. (Cic. dc Or, i. 
11, 45.)— 2. General of the Achaean League 
147, distinguished bj’ his hitter enmitj* to the 
Romans, He was defeated by Metellus, and 
was never heard of after the battle. (Polj’b. 
xxxviii. 2, xl. 1 ; Liv. Ep. 52.) 

Criton {KoItcdv). 1. Of Athens, a friend and 
disciple of Socrates, whom he supported with 

S 
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hi9 fortune He Imd caede every anrangemcnt Crealui Mon* (Kp6yior Sfas) a moantasn la 
fa* ihc c«#T* af Soc*ate» from i>n8Qn,4ad tned» Elis near 03 jOTfia, with * teraple of Cronas. 
ift T«n, to pmaade ium tofia, tswcM* fwm Cr6ati* {Mw*), the youngest of the XiUna, 
I’-latos d!a3ogoe natnecJaJterhuM Cnten wn^ ol Uranus and Ge father by Bbe» at 
seventeen dialogaes on phiJosaphical *Bb;ecU Hertia, Decoeter Her* Hades, Piy<ei<SoB, and 
wlucli are lost.— “2. A pbysieiaa at l^me uj the Zet>* (Hea. Th IS7 <53 ApoUod > 1, 8) 
Isl or 2n<I centnrr after Chnst perhaps the A* the instigation of liis mother, Cronns as 
person laenlicned bv Martial tEptyr xi CO 6) tnanned bia father for having llirowa the Cj 
CnH'iaStfpoa (Kptou fuvvrar »e IUm« elopes who were liicwi.e iu9 children by Ge, 
Front.' I V promontory at the b of the into Tartaro* 

Taone Chersonesns— 2 A promontory at the rBitesj Out 
SVr of Crete ofthebloodthos 

Crtn* (Ko'er), one of the Titans, eon ot ebedspreng 05 
Uranus and Oe (Hes Th 555 the Ennnye* 

Cr5cSdll5pSlJI(Kpaiv«Je.X*ewdA<j) I fJ?M When the Cj 
bethuntfa'^) a citv of Ufper Egypt m the elopes were de 
Nomos AphroditopoliU-s— 5 Arsin > 9 , No 5 ] hrered from 
CrSca* the beloved frisoti of SmiJa* was Tartarus, llie 
changed by the gods into a saffron plant jOr coremment of 
3Iet ir 2e3 Serr ad Grorp ir 1 B 2 > 1 the world «*s 

Creeylia (to KpoenXsjai by Homer (H u taken frotn C. r*- 
C13) Bpoken of as a place belonging tollhaea, nn* and pieu 

but bv Btraliofpp 8 " 6 , 452J assigned to Leocas to Cronus who 
It may be the small island now called Ar&«dh> in hia turn l«>l 
wkicb hes between Leucas and Ithaca it through 

Croesus tK^aiesii la>t kmg of Lydia, eon of aswasprelicted 
Alrsttes reigned bo bat was prub to him by O' 

shly associated m the kingdom donni, tus and Crai 
fatheraWe The earlv partof his reign nas Ztts TheF 
most glonoas He subdued all the naiiona lie maut uleniitied 
tweea the AegaeaR and (he nier HaU- and cheir Batum>« 
made the Greeks m Asia Hioor tributary to with Cwiros 
him tVhen he had taken Ephesus he aided SansMs It 
old temple of Arceisis (hea in course of 1 I kely that 
boilAing by gifts of colnrena. One td ihev Ciunas was 
uchiuo eoltuans with part of the ongmal >n ^tnctly im > ne 
frcnption stiU legible ^ aiteof Ke oieesj am at least of hs 
is now in the Britwb UuseutD The asperlsf a har 
lame of hi* power ud wealth drew U> h* vest cod and _ 
court at Ssjdis all the wise men of Greece and therefore repre 
aiaoeg them Solon whose taurvtew oith the aeoted with s ^ 

loag was celebrated in antiqoXy la replr to eirkle Some explain I»s being exiled by Ms 
the Qoestion who was the hspp est man be had sbildres as the mi tinea) representetioa of sac 
ever eecn, the sage taught the cmg (bat uo nan cesaire sexsoetof (he tear, sad the swallowisg 
should be deemed happy till be had finished tus of bia children as Time swallowing days or 
life lo a happy way AUrined at the gtosnua ' montha ubtrs take this W be rather the sou 
power of the Persian* Ciwsns sent to contnU awsUowiBg the stars whu-h diaappeut at his 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphi whether he neiof others think that it ts a canntbxl «fea 
should march against the Fetstans Cpon the of 51otoch borrowed from I^xsenieia 
reply of the oracle that if he marched agninst Crapla (Kownfa) an A tlicderoo* belonging to 
th* Persiaoa, he wonld merthrow a great em thotnbe Lwntis. 

pire he collodea a raat army and marched CritSsor ProtoOB, (Kpdricr K^wrwriirs! Cto- 
agsmst Cynia Near Sinope un lodeciwre tooienns Cmtonensis Crotoniata CntQna\ 
tattle was fought between the two aniue* • Greek oly on the E coast of Brottiuiu, 
whereupon he returned to Saidi*, and div «a Uw nver Aesarus and us a very h^thy 
banded bis forces, tommanding then* to re. {locality waa founded bv the Achaeans under 
assemble m the tollowvng spemg Cot Cyras MyaceUut ot Aesae assisted by the SpMtasis. 
appeared cnexpectodiy before Sardis, Croeeas sc 710 (glwb p 2e« Dioov*. k 59, Oe 
l^ont the forces stnireroAiniog with him hot Afrf xy 9 ) Its extonsire- commeTce, the 
•was defeated an 1 the citv was taken alter a yirtu* of its lohabitanta. and the cxceDenw of 
aiegeoffoorteendar* Cnwsos, who wss taken lUJOSblotions, made it the most powerful and 
alive, wascondemned tobeburattodeath At |fioariahmg town in the S of Italy It owed 



lie steed Wfee* the pyre the warning cl faidiwi 
canw to hit mind, and be thrice uttered the 
DaCDS of Solon. Cpua inquired who >t waathat 
he called on , and, cpon hearing the atorjr, re- 

f iinted of hia pUTpote, and not epered the 
tfe of Croesus bet made him Kia fnend ' 


bltthedhit achool hw Gymnasticaw 
tiyated here m greater perfection ihao m ■uy 
other Creek city, and one of its citiseos, Mito, 
waa the most celebrated athlete m Greece H 
preateBt power by thedestitietio: 


Croesus somred Cyrot and accompatiiea Sybana mSlO, but it eoata^ X teme detest 
Egypt fwro the Locnana on the nver Eagrs*. [It f* 
5i> Tt.a7, uncertain whetherthisdefcatwasbeforeorafti^ 
thedestnctioaofSykana Jmtia {**. 21 plut** 
at before the amral of Pythagoras, and there- 
lo** About SCO ■B c Strsbo »pei^ of it aa 
■Jsrkmg the decUno of th e power of Cxotoo, and 
thenfore after b c 510] It euKered grestlyin 
the wurs ynth Dionjtias, Agathocle*, *ud 


(Hdt. i 26~9», J50 I3S, 2(IJ 
125, TUI. 85 ef 3mi Cyropi 

CrenuuySa or Cromyon (Kiw^awr, &*«-: 
sowr), a town in Ategans on the harotuc (piu, i 
SLftetwsrds belonged to Connih eelelirsted on 
acconalof itew-ddeow- slain byThceetMlSttab. 
p.6fit»,p,u..u 1,9. Thae it C5> 
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Pyrrlms; and in tlie second Punic war a con- 
siderable part of it had ceased to be inhabited. 



‘Coins of Croton. (1) An early coin of Cth or 7th cent. n.C., 
having a trinod •with the first three letters of the name 
Jlvoppa for K) on each side, that on the reverse t^Ing 
tncute or concave. (2) Of 4th cent. B.C. Oi»c., head of 
Hera ; rrr., Heracles seated. 

It received a colony from tlie Romans in 195 
:(Liv. xxsiv. 45). 

Crustumeria, -rinni, also Crustumimn 
-(Crnstummus), a town of the Sabines, situated 
in the mountains near the sources of the Allia, 
was conquered both by Romulus and Tarquinius , 
Priscus (Liv. i. 9, 88, ii. 64, hi. 42). 

Cmstumltis (Co7ica)f a river of Umbria flow- 
ing into the Adriatic between Ariminum and 
Pisaurum (Lucan, ii. 400). 

' Cteatus. pIoLioKzs.] 

Cteslas (KT^ff<aj),of Cnidus in Caria, a con- 
•temporary of Xenophon, was private physician 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, whom he accompanied 
in his war against his brother Cyrus, b. c. 401. 
He lived seventeen years at the Persian court, 
and wrote in the Ionic dialect a great work on 
-the history of Persia (Ilepo-fKd), in 23 books. The 
■first six contained the history of the Assyrian 
monarchy do^\^l to the foundation of the king- 
dom of Persia. The next seven contained the 
histor)” of Persia down to the end of the reign of 
Xerxes, and the remaining ten carried the his- 
torj’ down to the time when Ctesiae left Persia, 
■i.e. to the year 398. All that is now extant is a 
meagre abridgment in Photius and a number 
‘Of fragments presen-ed in Diodorus and other 
•writers. The work of Ctesias was compiled from 
Oriental sources, and its statements are fre- 
quently at variance with those of Herodotus ; 
but though ancient writers have therefore 
doubted his statements, it must be remarked 
that in following Persian authorities he may be 
giving the truer account. Ctesias also wrote n 
work on India (Tf'St/ca) in one book, of which we 
possess an abridgment in Photius. This work 
contains numerous fables, but it probably giv^es 
a faithful picture of India as it was conceived by 
the Persians. The abridgment which Photius 
made of the Persica and Indicct of Ctesias has 
been printed separately by Lion, Gottingen, 
1823, and by Blilir, Frankfort, 1824. ^ . 

Ctesibius {Krrjal^ios), celebrated for his me- j 
chanical inventions, lived at Alexandria in the 
reigns of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Euergetes, 
about B.C. 250. His father was a barber, but 
his own taste led him to devote himself to me- 
chanics- He is said to have invented^ a clep^ 
ydra or water-clock, a hydraulic engine, and 
•other macliines, and to have been the first to 
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discover the elastic force of air and apply it as a 
moving power. He was the teacher, and has 
been supposed to have been the father, of Hero 
Alexandrinus (cf. Diet, of A7it. art. Ctcsihica 
Machina). 

CtesTphon (K-njc-i^a'i/), son of Leostlienes of 
Anaphlystus, was accused by Aescliines for 
having proposed the decree that Demosthenes 
should be honoured with the crown. [Aes- 

CHIXES.] 

Ctesiphon KrTjimpcvyTto^} : Takti 

Kesray Ru.), a city of Assyria, on the E. banJc 
of the Tigris, three Roman miles from Seleucia 
on the IV. bank, first became an important 
place under the Parthians, whose kings used it 
for some time as a winter residence, and after- 
wards enlarged and fortified it, and made it the 
capital of their empire. It must have contained 
a large population, if Severus, as is said, carried 
off 100,000 prisoners. In the wars of the 
Romans with the Parthians and Persians, it 
was taken, first by Trajan (a.d. 115), and by 
I several of the later emperors, but Julian did not 
[ venture to attack it, even after his victoiy over 
the Persians before the city. (Polyb. v. 45 ; 
Amm. Marc, xxiii. C ; Herodian, iii. 30 ; Dio Cass. 
Ixxv. 9.) Its site is marked by the ruins at 
Taht i Ke^Qy i.e. the arch of Chosroes- 
1 Ctesippus (KrriffnTTos). 1. Two sons of Her- 
acles, one by Deianira, and the other by Asty- 
damia. — 2. Son of Polytherses of Same, one of 
, the suitors of Penelope, killed by Philoetius. 

I Cucusus or Cocussns {Goksiin}, a town of 
j Cappadocia, at a junction of roads leading re- 
spectively from Comana to Commagene, and 
from Melitene to Tarsus. It was the place of 
banishment for Chrj’sostom a.I). 404. 

Cularo, aftenvards called Gratianopolis {Grc- 
nohle)y in liononr of the emperor Gratian, a town 
in Gallia Xarbonensison the Isara {Is^re) (Cio. 
ad Fain. x. 23). It stood on the direct road 
from the pass of 2It. Geixtvre to Vienne. 

Cnlleoor Culeo, Q. Terentius, 1. A senator 
of distinction, was taken prisoner in the second 
Punic war, and obtained his liberty at the con- 
clusion of the war, b.c. 201. To show his grati- 
tude to P. Scipio, he followed his triumphal 
car, wearing the pilleus or cap of liberty, like an 
emancipated slave. In 187 he was praetor perc- 
grinus, and in this year condemned L, Scipio 
Asiaticus, on the charge of liaving misappropri- 
ated the money gained in the war with Anti- 
oebus (Liv. XXX. 43, xxxriii. 42, xlii. 35; Val. 
Max. V. 2, 5). — 2, Tribune of the plebs, 58, 

I exerted himself to obtain Cicero’s recall from ' 
banishment. In the war which followed the 
j death of Caesar (43), Culleo was one of tlie 
, legates of Lepidus (Appian, B. C. iii. 88). 

! Cumae (Kv/x??: Ku/ioToy, Cumilnus), a town 
I in Campania, and the most ancient of the 
Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily, was founded 
by Cyme in Aeolis, in conjunction with Chalcis 
and Eretria in Euboea (Strab. p. 243 ; Liv. viii. 

22 ; Verg. Aen. vi. 2 ; Veil. Pat. i. 4). Its 
foundation is placed in b.c. 1050, but the date 
must he regarded as uncertain, except so far 
that it was considerably older tlian any other 
Greek town in Italy. It was situated on a 
steep hill of Mt. Gauru.'?, a little X. of the pro- 
montory Misenum. It became in early times a 
great and flourisliing city ; its commerce was 
extensive ; its territory included a great part of 
the rich Campanian plain ; its population was 
at least 60,000 ; and its power is attested by its 
colonies in Italy and Sicily— Puteoli, Palaeo- 
polis, aften\’ards Xeapolis, Zancle, aftenvards 
Messana. But it had i)owerful enemies to 
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_ the cliildien of the taia (1/rt 


eDConnler ii. 

• nations. It tras al o weaiened hy internal dis I 232) They occur in Crete as the pnest* of 
sensions, and one o! its citizens, Anstodemn* Zens and are spoien of in conneiion with the 
made himself tyrant of tlie place Its power Coiybontes and Idaean Dactjli The infant 
became ao mnch reduced that it was only eased Zens wa-. entmsted to their care by Rhea and 
from the attacks of the Etruscans by the assist- bT clashio? their weapons m a warlike dance 
ance of Hiero who annihilated the Etmscan they drowned the ones of the child and prc 
fleet, 171 It mamtaiued Its independence Tented his father Cronus from ascertaining the 
117, when it was taken by the Campanians and place where he was concealed The occurrence 
most of its inhabitants sold as alsvea (Lit it <i{ their name in seieral places is perhaps dae 
11, Diod XII 711 From this time CaPua to the fact that the custom of scaring away 
became the chiel city of CaToiama and enV powers by the clashing of anna occurred la 
although Cumae was subsequently a Roman religious ntea of several different tnbea Tie 
municipiiun aud a colony it continued to aame superstition appears also in the halu at 
decline in importance At last the Acropolis Pome and in the Tiieop Iiania at Delphi, 
was the only part of the toirn that remained, Cnrtaj [CfBitTJ 

and this wae eventuallr destroyed by harses ID ^ Cori&tD, a celebrated Alban family Three 
his wars with the Gotha— Cumae was cele brothers of this family fought inth three 
brated aa the residence of the earliest Sibyl Roman brothers the Horatu, and were con 
and as the place where Tarquimus Soperbns quered by them Hence Alba became subject 
di^ — ^Itsrulni are still babe seen between the to Rome (Lit i Dionys iii 11) 

Lago di Faina MiA Futaro \ CnnStIns Maternns SlaTEHscaj 

Cflaaxa (Kovvotal asmalltown in Babylonia C&rlo, C BcnbonlTts 1 Praetor bc 12L 
an the Euphrates famous for the battle fooght wasoue of the most distinguished orators of 
here between the yanuger Cyrns anl W his lime— 2. foon of bo 1 tribune ol the phba, 
brother Artaxerres Mnemon in which the nc 90 afterwards sened under Suits m 
former was tilled bc tOl (\en. Anub i ») Oreece was praetor 82 consul 76, aadafter 
Its position IS uncertain Plutarch {Artaz 8) his coosuUhip obtamed the province of Mace- 

E laces It 500 Stadia ($0 geog mile*; above donia. where be earned on war agsioat the 
4bylon, Xenophon, who does sot mention it barbaruns as far N as the Danube Be was a 
by name, makes the battle field 8t,9 stadia (3$ Mrsonol enemy of Caesar, and supported P, 
g;eoz miles} from Cabylos Clodias wbeu the latter was accused^ nolS' 

Capido fEiios ting (he sacra of the l^na Dea In 67 he was 

CtipcA (Cnpcensui) 1 KaittunA (I/<tr<tno appomtei) pontifsx m&siinos, and died 63 He 
at tha Booth of the ilonecckta) a town in some reputation at as orator and was a 
Pieennco, with an ancient temple of luno, fnesd of CJeero*-^ Son of ho 2, also a 
founded by the Pelasgiacu aud restored by friend of Cicero was a noat proflu^ta 
Hadrian (btiab p 241 . Phn. ui 111 )— 8 Hoa character He was named to Palviai after 
tana a town near \o 1, in the mooDUiAs Iwardatbewifeof Antony He at first belonged 
Cniea (Gen Curium), an ancient town of the to the Pompeian party, bv whose influence ha 
Sabmea, celebrated ag the birthplace of T was made tnbnae of the plfcba,60, but he was 
Tallnsand^nmaPomplilU8(u^ l 13, PiODya.j bought over by Caesar, and empliwed his 
11 3i>, 48, Very Afn vi. 812, Or Fiief luipower as tribune arainst hia former fneada 
477) Its pos tioti IS marked by rotns al the ' On the breaking ont of the Cm! war (49), he 
vil^ge of Arm near the strwm Correse f was sent iw Caesar to Swily with the title of 

Ciiretes (Kavpijr.i) a jnrthical people aaid to propraetor fla succeeded in dnvmg Cato out 
be the most ancient inUibitint* of Acaimoua of the island, and then crossed over to Africa, 
whePB be was defeateiland slam by Juba 
and P AttroaVama (See index to Cicero-) 
Cnnosubtae, a Gallic people on the 
Ocean m Armonca near the \eneti,in Cor 
»ea«, near St JIaIo(Caes B G ii.84 ui.7) 
CuilUB (Koopiae Kovpicor ax Ftteopio, 
Fa),a townon the S coast of Cvprus, near 
the promontory Cunaa IV ol tne mouth 
oftheLyeuafHdtv IIS, Strab p C83) 
CunuaDeatataj [DEvTa-rcTj 
Cfirlns, JI an intimate fnend of Cicero 
and Atticos lived for aeveral years as a ne- 
gotiator at Patrae m Peloponnesus. In lu* 
will oe left hia property to Atticus and 
Ctceio (Cie ad Fam riu. 17 in. 4, 5 6, 
* ad All tii. 2)~2 Quaestor urbantis in 
61, also a friend of Cicero who had 
been quaestor to the father of this Cunna 
(Cjc Port Bed tn Sen B. 21. ad Fam di- 
49 od Q Pr 1 4) 

Cursor, L.PapSnns 1 A distinguished 
Bomau general in the second Samnite war, 
■wea fixe tunes consul (bc 533 820 819 
3Io, 8131 and twice d ctator (S2o, 609 ) He 
frwinently defeated the Sammtes, but his 
greatest nctory over them was gamed m 
hi* seCMid dictatorship Altbou'-h a great 



and Aetoha, the latter country ut 

Cwtis fronxtliem(K u. 549, Diod. t 46, lonaccoont of his 
btrab. p. 4C3J Ovid ejieoks of a stcyy - - — 


eoDed gener^ he w*a not popular with the soldiets, 
» -eft 'onanoontol hisfeienly (Hr yiu. and ii-, 
AoneL Vict. dr Fir lU 81 >—2. Son of >u. 1. 
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was, like his father, .a distins^uishcd general. 
In both his consulships (293, 272) he g.aine<l 
great victories over the Saranites, and in the 
.second he brought the third Samnito war to a 
close (Liv. X. 31—17). 

Curtius, hlettus or hlettlus, a distinguished 
Sabine, fought with" the rest of his nation 
against Eomulns. According to one tradition, 
the Lacus Curtius, which was part of the 
Eoman forum, was called after him, because in 
the battle ivith the Eomans he escaped with 
difficulty from a swamp, into which his horse 
had plunged. But the more usual tradition I 
respecting the name of the Lacus Curtins I 
related that in B.c. 3G2 the earth in the forum 
gave way, and a great chasm appeared, which 
the soothsayers declared could only be filled up ' 
by throwing into it Eome’s greatest treasure ; 
that thereupon 31. Curtius, a noble youth, 
mounted his steed in full armour ; and declar- 
ing that Borne possessed no greater treasure 
than a brave and gallant citizen, le.aped into 
the abyss, upon which the earth closed over 
him. The spot was supposed to be marked by 
a circular pavment in the Eoman Pomni. 
Varro gives a rationalistic explanation, that the 
spot was struck by lightning in n.c. 445, and 
was enclosed by Curtius, one of the consuls for 
that year. (Liv. i. 12, vii. C : Dionys. ii. 42 : 
Varr. L. L. v. 148.) 

Curtins Montanus. PIoxtaxxs.] 

Curtius Eufus, Q., the Eoman historian of 
Alexander tlie Great, belonging to tlie first 
century of our era. Eespecting his life nothing 
is known with certainty ; but it is most probable 
that he wrote in the reign of Claudius, though 
some have given him an earlier date, and 
others a later. The work itself, entitled De 
Sehiis Gestis Alexandri Uagni, consisted of 
ten books, but the first two are lost, and the 
remaining eight are not without considerable 
gaps. It is written in a pleasing though some- 
what declamatory style, apparently modelled 
on Livy. His principal source was Cleitarchus, 
whom he foEowed uncritically, and he fre- 
quently shows his ignorance of geography, 
cluronology, and tactics. Editions by Vogel, 
Leips. 1885 ; Heitland, Camb. 1879. 

Cutiliae Aquae. [Aquae, No. 3.] 

Cyane (Kvanj), a Sicilian nymph and play- 
mate of Proserpine, changed into a fountain 
through grief at the loss of the goddess (Diod. 
V. 4 ; Ov. Met. v. 412). Tlie stream from this 
fountain flows into the Anapus. The fountain 
itself is remarkable for its clear blue waters, 
whence, no doubt, its name. It is at the foot 
of the limestone_hills, two rnileslV. of Syracuse. 

Cyaueae Insulae (Kvaveai rijiroi or irtTpai, 
XJrck-Jdki), two small rocky islands at the 
entrance of the Thracian Bosporus into the 
Euxine, the Planctae (IlAdyKTai) and Sym- 
plegades (SupwAnydSfi) of mythology, so 
called because they are said to have been once 
moveable and to have rushed together, and 
thus destroyed every ship that attempted to 
pass through them. After the ship Argo had 
passed through them in safety', they became 
stationary. [Aeooxautae.]_ 

Cyaxares (Kun^dpTjs), king of 3Iedia B.c. 
634-594, son of Phraortes, and grandson of , 
Beioces. He was the most warlike of ^ the j 
Median kings, and introduced great miliary i 
reforms. He defeated the Assyrians, who had j 
slain his lather in battle, and he laid siege to 
Ninus (Nineveh). But while he was before the 
city, he was defeated by the Scythians, who 
held the dominion of Upper Asia for twenty- 
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; eight years (G34-G07), but were at length drii-cn 
out of Ada by Cyaxares, -After the expulsion 
of the Scythians, Cy.oxares again turned his 
arms against Assyria, and with the aid of the 
. king of Babylon (probably the father of 
I Nebnchadnezz.ar), he took and destroyed Ninus, 
j in COG. He subsequentlv c.arried on war for 
five ye.ars against Alyattes, king of Lydia. 
{ [Alyattes.] Cyaxares died in 594, and was 
I succeeded by his son Astyages. (Hdt. i. 73, 
lOS-lOC, iv. 11.) — Xenophon speaks of a 
Cyaxares H., king of Media, son of Astyages, 
respecting whom see Craus. 

Cybele. [Ehea.] 

Cybistra (ra Kv^iiTTpa), an ancient city of 
Asia Minor, several times mentioned by Cicero 
(ad Fain, xv, 2, 4, ad Ati. v. IS, 20), who 
describes it ns lying at tlie foot of Mt. T.aurus, 
in the part of Cappadocia bordering on Cilicia. 
Strabo (p. 539), places it 300 stadia from Tyaua. 
It is on the road from Tyana to Larc.nda. The 
site is marked by the modem Ercgli, Cybistra 
being in Byzantine times distinguished as rd 
'HpoKAf'oui or Cybistra-Hernclea, Heraelea 
being the fortress adjoining the ancient town. 

Cyclades (KtucAdSey), a group of islands in 
the Aegaean sea, so called because the}' lay in a 
circle (^c KVKKtf) around Delos, the most im- 
portant of them. According to Strabo (p. 485), 
they were twelve in number ; but their number 
is increased by other writers. Tlie most import- 
ant of them were Delos, Ceos, Cvthxos, 
Scnirnos, Ehenia, Siph.vos, Cisiolos, Naxos, 
P.ABos, Svjios, 3Iycoxos, Texos, Axdbos. 

Cyclopes (KvKAaures) — that is, creatures with 
round or circular eyes — are described differ- 
ently by different writers. Homer speaks of 
them ns a gigantic and lawless race of shep- 
herds in Sicily, who devoured human beings 
and cared nought for Zeus, but were skilled 
herdsmen (Od. i. C9, ix. 100). Thucydides so 
far adopts this ns to make the Cyclopes and 
Laestrygones the oldest inhabitants of Sicily 
(Time. vi. 21). Each of them had only one eye, in 
the centre of his forehead ; the chief among 
them was PoLYPUEBUS. Hesiod has a different 
tradition (Til. C24 ; cf. -Apollod. i. 4 ; Ap. Eh. i. 

, 610) : the Cyclope.s were Titans, sons of Uranus 
and Ge, were three in number, Arges, Steropes, 

‘ and Brontes, and each of them had only one 
eye, on his forehead. Tliey were thrown into 
Tartarns by Cronns, but were released by 
' Zens, whom they provided with thunderbolts 
and lightning, Pluto irith a helmet, and Po.seidon 
with a trident. They were aftenvards killed 
' by Apollo for having furnished Zeus w'ith the 
^ thunderbolts to kill Asclepius. A later tradi- 
tion regarded the Cyclopes as the assistants 
' of Hephaestus. Volcanoes were the workshops 
of that god, and Mt. Aetna in Sicily and the 
neighbouring isles were considered as their 
abodes. As the assistants of Hephaestus they 
make the metal annonr and ornaments for gods 
and heroes. Their number is no longer con- 
fined to three ; and besides the names mentioned 
by Hesiod, we also find those of Pyraemon 
and Acamas. (Strab. p. 275 ; Callim. I)ian. 47 ; 
Ap. Eh. iv. 7G1; Verg. Acn. viii. 41G.) The 
name of Cyclopian walls was given to the walls 
built of great masses of unhev.'n stone, of which 
specimens are still to be seen at Mycenae and 
other parts of Greece, and also in Italy. They 
were probably constructed by the prehistoric 
races who are included in the name ‘Pelasgi ' ; 
and later generations, being struck by their 
grandeur, ascribed their building to a fabulous 
race of beings, who represented stories of 
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i^vn/vKi v/i • ■ -* (Ki/Xar), an Atlieniftn of noble family, 

Cycnu* (Kt/froJ) 1 Son o/ApotJo by Hyrie, mamed the daughter o/ Thesgenes, tyrant a/ 
lired in the distnet between Pleuron and Megara and gained an Olpipic victorys c 640 
CalTdon,and was belored byPhjllitts, butas Encouraged by the Delphic oracle, he seized the 
Phyllius refused him a bull, Cycnna leaped Acropolis, intending to make himself tyrant of 

into a lake and was metamorphosed into a Athena (Hdt r 71, Thuc i 126, Plat Sol. 
aw an (Or J/et ni 871, Ant L!h 12)— 5 Son 12, Pans i 2S, 10) From Anstot 'A0 toX 1, 
of Poseidon, was king of Colonae in Troaa, and it la clear that the attempt of Cylon was before 

father of Tones and Hemithea His second | the legislation of Draco, and therefore an earler 
wife PhdoDonie fell in love with Penes, her date than is sometimes given should be av 
stepson, and as he refused her offers slie signed— probablybcfore 630 Pressed by famine, 
accused him to his fatiier, who threw Tenea Cyton and liis adherents were dnven to take 
with Hemithea m a chest into the sea. Tenea refuge at the altar of Athene, whence they were 
escaped and became king of Tenedos (Tevkb ] induced to snthdraw by the archon Meg iwlei. 
In the Trojan war both Cycnns and Tenet [ the Alcmaeonid on a promise that their IivH 
assisted the Trojans, but both were slain by abonld be spared Their enemies pnt them 

Achillea. As Cycnns could not be wounded by to death as soon as they had them in their 

iron, Achilles strangled him with tlie thong of power 

his helmet, or killed him with a stone When | IhrmS (Ki/jiij Ku^iaioi SanrfakfO'^he largest 
^hiUes was going to strip Cycnua of hia of the Aeolian cities of Asia Mmor, stood upon 
armour, the body disappeared, and was changed the coast of Aeolis on a bay named after jt. 
into a swan (Pans x. H , Strab p 601, t'erg Onmaens (also Elaiticus) binos (d Kcjiaiar 
Aen 11 21, O', i/ef xii Itt, Diet. Cret ii «c6x»ei Gulf of Sandakli), and had a good 

13 )— 3 Sen of Area and Felnpia skin t) harbor It was founded by a colony of Lo 

Heracles st Hone —4. Son of Aree and Pyrene cnans from Mt Phncios ani hence it had the 
likewise killed by Heracles— 5 boo of Slhene epithet ♦gncuvli (Strab p 621) It was ^ 
las, king of the Ligurians, and a friend and natiie pl^ of Epherus, and Hesiods father 
relation of Fliacthon XVhile ha was lamenting emigrated from it to Boeotia (lies Op 6VI] 
the fate of Pliaethon hewasmsUmorpUosedby It was the mother city of Side m Patophylia 
ApoUo into a iwan and placed among the stars and Cumae in Campania 
(Ov U. 866. Paus i 80,3) Cyaa C\^A^EJ 

Crdtoe, a celebrated painter /root Che island CputgiiatiKvnlynpat) brother of Che 
CytQnat,Bc 861, whose picture of the Argo Aeschylus, dibtinguished liimielf byhissalour 
nauts wu exhibited la a porticus ty Xgnppa at the battle of hfanthon s c 490 Aceordiag 
at Rome (Dio Coes liii 27 , Plin zxxr 180j to Herodotus, when the Persians were en- 
Cydippi ^Aco^TIts ] deaiouRng to escape by sea, Cynaegirue seized 

Cydatu (KuJxet Tertooi Chan *■ nrer of one of their ship* to keep it back but fell with 
Cilieia Campestris, nsing to the Taurus and his right band cut off In the kter rersiont of 
flowing through the midit of the city of Tarans the story Cynaegirue is made to perfoim still 
It waa celebrated for the clearness and coldness more heroic dee<h (Udt n 114 , Just. u. 9. 
of its water, which was esteemed useful in gout Vel Mez iii 2,22) 

and serrous diseases, bat by bathing in wmeh CysaetllB (KiireiAi KbyaiSiis, 'ftitit" Sih' 
Alexander nearly lost hia life At its month latrnla), a town in the H of Arradia, whose 
the nver spread into a kgune, which formed inhabilMts, uuUce the other Anadians, had a 
the harbour of Tarsus, but which is now choked dislike to music, to which circumstance Poly 
with eaod. In the middle ages the nrerwas bins attnbutes their mda character fbtrab p- 
caUed Hierax (Strab p CT2 ) 371 , Pans til 2t , Polyb. it 18) 

CydSala. more rarely Cydime (Ki>8wri<s. Cysase, Cyna, or Cysua (Kvsdiei, Kvva. 
Ki/J»»fj KvWiaTijf AA<ini<i),oneof thechief Kdrra). half sister to Alexander the Great, 
cities of Crete the mal and opponent of daughter of Philip by Audata, an Uynan wo- 
CsosgLS and GoBTrsa, was situate on Iho man She was married to her cousin AmyiiUs, 
^ coast and derived it* name from the and after the death cl Alexander ahe rrcfcsed 
^d6n*» (KvJwrsi), a Cretan race (proboblyof over to Asia, intending to man? her daughter 
flioenieian ongin, as the name of their river Eorydice to AirhiJaeus, who had been chrweo 
lardanua may imply), placed by Hom-r in the king HerprojectalarmedPerdiccas, by whose 
part of the island (0<f iii e)2 xix. 176) order al e was put to death. (Arr Anab i 5 , 
At a later tune a colony of Zaejnthians settleil Ihod xix S2.) 

Cydonia, they were dnien out by the Bs- C^em or Cynitea (Kuk^o-ioi, KvnjT«). • 


l^ns about B c 521 . and the Samian* %ere in p^Jde dwellin/ui the' eitreraVw., beyond' 
their turn expeUed by tlie AegmeUns (Strab Celt* apparently m Spam (Udt it 49J 

p 476, Diod T 78, Time ii,S5, Lit xxxtu Ctowil li,— r i„i...i.. 

40) Cydonia was the place from which quinces 
(CyJonia tnala) were first Lrougiit to Italy, ' 
audits inhabitants were some of the bestCretsin i 
archers (Cjftfonio orcu, Hor OJ it 19,17) 

CyUims (KvXXojior), a beautiful centanr,' 

L.ii-.i wedding least of Pirithoo* (Or 

1 803) The horse of Castor wm like- 
>« called Cyllams (Verg Georg m 90) 


the 

- -I . - -1 in Spam (Udt it 49j 

Cyaaca (KvwVea), daughter of Archidamos 
H, king of Sparta, was the first woman who 
»pt hones lor the games, and who gained an 
Olympic victory (lldL tl 7i , Pans, iil 8) 
Cynop51ii (Kwbr wdXii Samallout), ^ cAj 
of the HepUnomis, or Xliddle Egypt, on an 
tsUnd in tbebile, the chief seat of the worship 
of Anubis (Strab p 812) There was a city of 

-CjiUnliKikTir,)' • 'i“(i,no',.Th;h'.gheH t 

lountam in Peloponnesus on the frontiera of port in the Umtory of tl « Locrl OpantiL 
^sAa and Achaia, sacred to Hermes pier ' Cynosargei (tJ Kv»8(rBa>y,i). a rymnasium. 

‘ on Ihe snmm.b -as eecred to Heracles, ootsi* Athens E of tliO 

^od r^l been ^rn there, and wm hence «ty and before the gale Diomea. for the use of 
called CyUeiiios (Hymn ad 3Irrc 2, kerg I those who were not of lure Athenian blood; 


killed al 



CYKOSCEPHALAE 

here taught Antisthenes, the founder of the 
CjTiic Bchool. [Athenae.] 

Cynoscephalae (Ku^tis Ketpa\al)^ * Dog’s 
Heads.’ 1. Two hills uear Scotussa in Thes- 
saly, where Flaminius gained his celebrated 
victory over Philip of ilacedonia, n.c. 197 
(Polyb. xviii. 8 ; Strab. p. 441 ; Liv. xxxiii. G). — 
2. A hill between Thebes and Thespiae in 
Boeocia. 

Cynossema (Knr&r a-rjfia), ‘Dog’s Tomb,’ a 
promontor}' in the Thracian Chersonesus near 
Madytns, so called because it was supposed to 
be the tomb of Hecuba, presnously changed 
into a dog (Thuc. viii. 102 ; Strab. p. 595). 

Cynosura {KvySirovpa), an Idaean nymph, 
and one of the nurses of Zeus, who placed her 
among the stars. [Abctos.] 

Cynosura (KvySa-oupa), ‘Dog’s Tail,’ a pro- 
montory in Attica, S. of Marathon. 

Cynthia and Cynthius {KwBta and Kilrflios), 
surnames respectively of Artemis and Apollo, 
which they derived from Mt. Cjuithus in the 
island of Delos, their birthplace. 

Cynurxa (Kwoupia'. Kvyovpios), a district on 
the frontiers of Argolis and Laconia, for the 
possession of which the Argives and Spartans 
carried on frequent wars, and which the Spar- 
tans at length obtained about n.c. 550. (AaGOS.l 
The inhabitants were lonians. 

Cyparissia {Kvirapicra-ta). 1. A town in Mes- 
senia on the 'W. coast, S. of the river Cypa- 
rissus, and on a promontory and bay of the same 
name. Homer {II. ii. 593) spealcs of a town 
Cyparisseeis (Kra-apicro-^eir) subject to Nestor, 
which is probably the same as the preceding, 
though Strabo places it in Triphylia (Strab. p. 
349). — 2. A town in Laconia on a peninsula 
near the Asopus. 

CyparissuB (Kturdpuro-os), son of Telephus, 
beloved by Apollo or Silvanus. Having in- 
advertently killed his favourite stag, he was 
seized with immoderate grief, and metamor- 
phosed into a cypress (Ov. Met. x. 120). 

Cyparissus (Kmrdpnro-oj), a small town in 
Phocis on Parnassus near Delphi {II. ii. 519 ; 
Strab. p. 423). 

Cyphanta (to Ki/ijiasTa), a town on the E. 
coast of Laconia near Brasiae (Paus. iii. 24). 

Cypria, Cypris, surnames of Aphrodite, from 
the island of Cj-prus, 

Cyprianus, Bishop of Carthage, a.d. 248. 
[Diet, of Christian Biography.'] 

Cyprus (Kmrpor : Kilwpios : Cyprus, called by 
the Turks Kebris), a large island in the lledi- 
terranean, S. of Cilicia and 'W. of Syria. It js 
called by various names in the poets, Cerastia 
or Cerastis, Macaria, Sphecia. AcaniantiSj 
AmatJi-usia, and also Paphos. To Syrian na- 
tions it was known as Kittim. The island is of 
a triangular form : its length from E. to W. is 
about 140 miles ; its greatest breadth, which is 
in the W. part, is about 50 miles from N. to S., 
but it gradually narrows towards the E. A 
range of mountains called Ol3TnpuB oy the 
ancients runs through the whole length of the 
island from E. to W., and rises in one part more 
than 7000 feet in height. The plains are chiefly 
in the S. of the island, and were celebrated in 
ancient as w'ell as in modem times for their 
fertilitj-. The largest plain, called the Sala- 
minian plain, is in the E. part of the island 
near Salamis. The rivers are little more than 
mountain torrents, mostly dry in summer. 
Cyprus was in early times famed for its jneld 
of copper, found especially in the mountainous 
countrj- of Tamassus, .4mathus, Soli and Cu- 
rium. In II. xi. 19 wo hear of gifts of its 
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I metals sent by CixynAS to -Igamemuon. Cyjirus 
was never entirely Greek : it was colonised by 
I the Phoenicians at a verj’ early period ; Greek 
I colonies were subsequently planted in the island, 
j according to Herodotus (vii. 90), by emigrants 
from Athens, Salamis, A-cadia, and Gynthus; 
! and accordingly we read of 9 independent Greek 
I states, each governed by its own king, S.u,.i2ns, 
I Citium, Amathus, Cukium, Paphos, Mauium, 
I Soli, L.apethus, Cekvxia ; but the island was, 
, with few intciwals, under the rule of Egypt, 

, Assyria, or Persia. A mention of Cyprus being 
forced to pay tribute is found as early as 
the records of the wars of Tehutimes or 
Tliotlimes HI., whoso date was probably about 
ICOO B.c. According to Menander, as cited by 
Joseph. Ant. viii. 5, 8, Cjprus was subject to 
the Phoenicians in the time of Solomon (of. 
Verg. Aen. i. 042), and their dominion left much 
of their religion and ritual in the island. [Armto- 
niTE.] The Greek settlements mentioned above 
probably began after or towards the end of this 
I period. The island fell under the Assyrian rule 
in the time of Sargon (708 n.c.) : on the down- 
fall of the AssjTian empire it probably enjoyed 
' a period of independence in its various petty 
states, but was subdued bj- Amasis, king of 
Egypt, about n.c. 540 (Hdt. ii. 182). Upon tho 
downfall of the Egjptian monarchy, it became 
subject to the Persians ; during the hegemony 
of Athens (478-449) Cyprus was free from 
Eastern rulers ; but fell aftenvards to a great 
extent under a Phoenician adventurer who got 
possession of Salamis nnd introduced ns far ns 
possible Phoenician influence (Hdt. iv. 162, v. 
104 ; Isocr. Evag. 22). He was dethroned and 
slain in 411 ; and in the following year Eva- 
ooius of Salamis began to unite the whole 
island in one kingdom. He handed doivn the 
sovereignty to his son Nicocles. It was sub- 
dued by the Persian king Ochus in 846 ; but, 
recovering some independence in the wars of 
Alexander, eventually fell to the share of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, and was governed by them, 
sometimes united to Bgypt, and sometimes by 
separate princes of the roj'al family. In 58 the 
Romans made Cyprus one of their provinces, 
and sent M. Cato to take possession of it. At 
first it was united to the proi-ince of Cilicia 
(Cic. ad Earn. xiii. 48, ad Att. y. 21) ; then 
given by' Antonius to Cleopatra (Dio Cass. xlix. 
32; Strab. p. 685). After Actium it 'was first 
an imperial province with Cilicia ; then (n.c. 22) 
separated and given to the senate, governed by 
a propraetor with title of proconsul (Dio Cass, 
liii. 12, liv. 4). Cyprus, since it fell under the 
English protectorate in recent years, has been 
already e.xplored more systematically by com- 
petent antiquarians, whose excavations, esjie- 
cially at Paphos and Salajhs, have thrown 
much light on the history and the art of the 
island. (See Bellenic Journal, vol. ix. sq.) 

Cypsela (rd KlAj<e^a : KeiJ/eATraj, -\t)v6s). 1. 

A town in Arcadia on the frontiers of Laconia 
(Thuc. V. 33). — 2. A town in Thrace on the 
Hebrus and the Egnatia Via (Strab. p. 822,' 
Liv. xxxi. 16). 

Cypselus (Kiltj-fAcir)- 1- Father of Merope 
and grandfather of Aepytus. [^Aepytus.J 2. 
Of Corinth, son of Aeetion. The mother of 
Cypselus belonged to the house of the Bacchi- 
adae— that is, to the Doric nobility of Corinth. 
According to tradition, she married Aeetion, 
because, being ngly, she met ivith no one among 
the Bacehiadae who would have her as his wife. 
As the oracle of Delphi had declared that her 
son would prove formidable to the ruling party 
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at ConDth, the BaccJuadae attempted to jasrder 
the chai But his aothet concealed him in a 
chest (»in^«Ai?),lroin which he derived his name 
Cypselus ^henhe bad grown opto manhood 
be expelled the Baccbiadae with the help of 
the people, and then established hunseli as 
tyrant. He reigned 30 years, B c 6 >5-625, and 
was succeeded by his gon Pertaader The 
celebrated chest of Cypselns made nf cedar 
wood, ivory and gold, and nchly adcwned with 
figures u rebel, is described at length by Pan 
ganias (r 17, Ac ) 

Cyransia (Kvpauviil, an uland off the K 
coast of Africa mentioned hr Herodotna (w 
OS) , probably the same as Cxbcinb 
C yienalcs (u Kvnvuia, ^ Kupitvuif 
Herod, DernarorJekel Aihdar^i^ theGreen 
ifowntnin, the JiE part of Tripo/i), * 
of Africa, between Haroianea on the El and 
the ISegio Syrtica on the W , was considered to 
extend m its widest bmits from the Philae 
nomm Arae at the bottom of the Great Syrtis 
to the Chersonesns ^Ugna or h> headland of 
the Gnlf of Platea (G of Bomba), or even to 
the CatahathmUB Magnus (l/arra Solium), 
but the part aetnally possessed and cnUivateJ 
by the Greek colonHts can only be considered 
as begmoing at the N limit o! the sandy shores 
of the Great Syrtis, at Boream Pr (Bat 
Teijonaa, S of Btn-Ghaii), between which and 
the ChersonesBS Magna the country project* 
into the Mediterranean in the fora oi a seg 
ment o! » circle, whose clioid is above 150 nulea 
long and its arc abore 200 From its position, 
fonnation, cUmate, and sod, this region u Mr 
haps one oi the siost debghtfol on the surface 
oftheglebe Its surface uoccapied by amode* 
rately elevated table-land, whose edge runs 
peraUel to the coast, to which it sinks down in 
aaneesHion of terraces clothed with verdure, 
intersect^ by moontain itreaius rttnaiog 
throng ravines dUed with the richest vegehu 
tion, exposed to the cool sea-breeses from the 
H , and sheltered by the maav of the raountam 
froRi the sands and hoi winds of the Sahara. 
These sIoMs produced the choicest Imits, vege- 
tables, and fi<mer« andtomevery ratepluite— 
above all, the silpluam or Inserpilium, en 
tunbeUiferous plant not exactly delenmaed by 
modem botanists, which was valuable for its 
froit, Its stalk, its leaf, and its juice, and, a* > 
fomisliing a great part of the wealth of Cyrene, 
is figured on its coins (HdL it 190, Strab p. 
837 ; Theophi S P vu 3 ) The vanous har 
vests at the diSereot elevations, lasted for eight 
va/soJha.CiJ.thR^w- Xbft.caiinte5Wiii*,,V»aiwv«R,' 
eipo^ toannual laTagesbylocusis. Tbebelt 
of mountainous land extends mwards from the 
coast about TO or so miles. — Tlie fitstoccupetioii 
of thiscountiy by the Greeks of which we have 
any clear acconnt, was effected, according tn 
Herodotusfir 15J),byBaTTUS, wholedarohniT 
from the iBland of Thsra, and first eatabbshcd 
iumself on the island of Platea at the B ex 
tremity of the district, and afterwards bmlt 
CtbxsE (b C 631), where be founded a dyaastv, 
which ruled over the country duriog eight reigns 
though with comparatively little power over 
some of the other Irreek citiea Battus is, how 
ever, merely the LihvMi title of the kings ^ 
Cyrene, tbe nameof tbefounderseems tohave 
been Aristoteles (Sch<^ ad Pind Pyih » 101 
Tbe earliest cities founded were Tgrr wnn 
ItzsBXKis, tlien Bsrca. a colonv from Cyrene; 
and these, with Cyrene itself and its port AroL- 
Lovti, formed the onginal Libyan Pentapoli^ 
though this name seems not to have come mto 
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general use till rnider the Ptolemies The con- 
paiative independence of Barca, and the Uoi 
poraty connnest of the country bv the Persians 
under Carouses, diminished the power of the 
later kings of Cyrene, and at last the dynastywa* 
orerthiowi] and a republic' establislied in the 
latter part of the 5th century, B c MTien AUi 
under luvaded Egypt, the Cyrenaeana formed as 
alliance with him , but their country was made 
anbject to Egypt by Ptolemy the son of Lagus 
It appears to have fiounshed under the 
Ptolemies, who pursued their usual policy el 
raising new cities at the expense of tbe aociest 
ones, or restonng the latter under new names. 
Thus Bespens became Beremce Teuchira was 
called Arsinoe, Barca was entirely eclipsed by 
its port which was raised into a city under the 
name of Ptolemais and Cyrene suffered from 
the fiavocK bestowed upon its port ApoUonia. 
The country was now usually called PentapoLs, 
from Ihefirecitjes of Cvrene, ApoUonia, Ptole 
duTs Aiainoe and Berenice In b c 9o, the last 
Egyptian governor, Apion an illegitimate sob 
of Ptolemy Phyecon, mode the country over to 
the Ramans, who at first gave the cities their 
freedom Innc 7t Cyrenaica was (onnedmto 
a province, at first nnSer a quaestor pro prac 
fore we have no ei idenee of its junction with 
Crete before b c 27 when Octavian fonned s 
senatonaf province under a proconsul the pro- 
vince wascalUdiudiffereatlyCretaotCyrenaica, 
or both combined Lnder Hiocletioo dyrenaics 
wa« separated from Crete and made a distsntt 
province tinder tbe name of Libya Snpenoi 
As the Roman empire declined, the attacks of 
tbe native Libvan tnbes Ucame more frequent 
and formidable and tbe snffenngx catUM by 
theiz inroads and by tocusU, plague, and earth 
quakes, are most palheticf^y described by 
synesina, bishop of Ptolemais, la the blh ten 
tury Tbe country was afterwards overroa by 
tbe Persians, and soon afterwards it fell a fiau 
pry. to the great Arabian invasion. 

Cyrtni (Kvf^irti), daughter of Hypseai. 
mother of Anstaeue by Aiwllo was earned by 
the goo from Mt Pelioa to Libya, where the 
City of Cyrene derived its name from her (Pisd- 
Puf* II.S, Ap Eh. 1.500, Diod. 1 T 81) 

CjTtSB [Kuptirri Ki'(>i;k(u<>i CArennoA, Bu-), 
the chief city of CTEZNaica la N Afnca, was 
founded bv Battus (b c C31) over a fountain 
consecrated to Apollo, aud called Cyte (Kipij 
’Av^AAwcer which suppUed the city 

with watoi, and then ran down to the *ea 
through a beautiful ranee The city stood 80 
VadiA miie^; irom I’ne coa^, on Vue 

edge of tbe upper of two terraces of table land, 
at tbe height of 1800 feet above the sea, in on® 
of the finest sitnatmuB m the world. The road 



which connected it with lU harbour, ApoUoma, 
still ^sta, and the rums of Cyrene, though 
tetrfljly defaced, ere very extensive, comprising 
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Btrcets, aqueduct,, temples, theatres, tombs, 
paintings, sculpture, and inscriptions. In the 
face of the terrace on which the city stands is a 
vast subterranean necropolis. For the histoiy 
of the city and surrounding country, see Cvhe- 
XAic.i. ■ Among its celebrated natives were the 
philosopher Aristippus, the poet Callimachus, 
and the Christian bishop and orator Synesius. 

pyreschata or Cyropolis (KapcVxoTo, Kipa, 
Kvpov a city of Sogdiana, on the Jav- 

artes, the furthest of the colonies founded bj' 
C}-ruB, and the extreme city of the Persian 
empire; destroyed, after many revolts, by Alex- 
ander. Its position is doubtful, but it was pro- 
bably not far from Alexandresehata (Kokand). 
(Strab. p. 517 ; Arr. An. iv. 3.) 

CyrilluB (Kl5pI\^oy). 1. Bishop of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 351-3SG. — 2, Bishop of Alexandria, 112— til. 
[Diet, of Christ. Biogr.] 

Cyrrhestice (KuppsariKn), the name given 
under the Seleucidae to a province of Syria, 
lying between Commagene on the N. and the 
plain of Antioch on the S., between 3It. Amanus 
on the W. and the Euphrates on the E. (Strab. 
p. 751). After the time of Constantme, it was 
united with Commagene into one province, 
under the name of Eupliratesia. 

Cyrrhus or Ci^ruB Kilppos, Kupor: ATori/s?), 
a city of Syria, founded under the Seleucidae, 
and called after the city of the same name in 
Macedonia ; cliiefly remarkable as the residence 
and Bee of Theodoret. Justinian rebuilt the 
walls, and erected an aqueduct. (Strab. p. 
751 ; Procop. de Aed. ii. 11.) 

Cyrrhus, a town in Macedonia, near Pella 
(Time. ii. 100). 

Cyrus (KCpor). 1. The Elder, the founder 
of the Persian empire. The history of his life 
was overlaid in ancient times with fables and 
romances, and is related differently by Hero- 
dotus, Ctesias, and Xenophon. The account 
of Herodotus is as follows : Cyrus was the son 
of Cambyses, a noble Persian, and of Mandane. 
daughter of the Median king Astyages. In con- 
sequence of a dream, which seemed to portend 
that his grandson should be master of Asia, 
Astyages sent for his daughter, when she was 
pregnant : and upon her gmng birth to a child, 
lie committed it to Harpiigus, his confidential 
attendant, writh orders to kill it. Harpagus 
gave it to a herdsman of Astyages, who was to 
expose it. But the wife of the herdsman having 
brought forth a still-born child, they substituted 
the latter for the child of Mandane, who was 
reared as the son of the herdsman. When he 
was ten years old, his true parentage was dis- 
covered by the following incident. In the 
sports of his village, the boys chose him for 
their king. One of the boys, the son of a noble 
Median named Artembares, disobeyed his com- 
mands, and Cyrus caused liim to be severely 
scourged. Artembares complained to Astyages, 
who sent for Cyrus, in whose person and 
courage he discovered his daughter’s son. The 
herdsman and Harpagus, being summoned 
before the king, told him the truth Astyages 
forgave the herdsman, but revenged liimself on 
Harpagus by serving up to him at a banquet 
the tiesh of his own son. -As to his grandson, 
by the advice of the Alagians, who assured him 
that his dreams were fulfilled by the boys 
having been a king in sport, he sent him back 
to his parents in Persia. AVhen Cyrns grew 
up, he conspired with Harpagus to dethrone 
his grandfather. He induced the Persians to 
revolt from the Aledian supremacy, and at their 
head marched against Astyages, whom he de- 
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feated and took prisoner, E.c. 550. The Medes 
accepted Cyrus for their king, and thus the 
supremacy which they had held passed to the 
Persians. It was probably at this time that 
Cyrus received that n.ame, which is a Persarn 
word (Kohr), signifying the Sun.— Cyrus now 
proceeded to conquer the other parts of Asia. In 
.540 he overthrew the Lydian monarchy, and took 
CroesuB prisoner. [Ceoesl'.s.] The Greek cities 
in Asia Minor were subdued by liis general Har- 
pagns. He next turned his arms against the 
-Assyrian empire, of irliich Babylon was then the 
capital. -After defeating the' Babylonians in 
battle, he laid siege to the city, and after a long 
time he took it by di%-crting the course of the Eu" 
plirates, which flowed through the midst of it, 
BO that his soldiers entered Babylon by the bed 
of the river. Tins was in 538. Subsequently 
he crossed the Araxes, with the intention of sub- 
duing the Massagetae, a Scythian people, but 
he was defeated and slam m’ battle. Tomyris, 
the queen of the Massagetae, cut off Ins head, 
and threw it into a bag filled with human blood. 



that be might satiate himself (she said) with 
blood. He was killed in 529. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son CiWBTSEs.— Ctesias, who as 
physician to Artaxerxes Memnon must un- 
doubtedly have had access to Persian records, 
contradicts Herodotus on many points, especi- 
ally as regards the early life of Cyrus. He says 
that Astyages was no blood relation to Gyrus, 
who raised troops against him, conquered him 
and drove him from Media, but afterwards 
treated him with honour, and married his 
daughter -Amytis. He represents Cyrns _ as 
dying from a wound received in battle against 
theDerbices. Xenojihon represents Cjtus as 
brought up at his grandfather’s court, as serv- 
ing m the Median anny under his uncle 
Cyaxares II., the son and successorof Astyages, 
of whom Herodotus and Ctesias know nothing; 
as makini^ war upon Babylon simply as the 
general of'Cyaxares ; as raanying the daughter 
of Cyaxares; and at length dying quietly in his 
bed, after a sage and Socratio discourse to his 
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cluldrea and friends. Xenophon » aceoant u ) out of if hj the X^edaemonians, who added it 
preserred in the Cyropoedia, in which he to theur domisions. 

intends to draw a picture of what a wise and Cftheru,acelebrated courtesan, thenustres 
jost pnnce onght to he The work is jnstly of Antony, and Bobseijoently of the poetOalins 
term^ a ‘philosophical coTeVandmtist not he who mentioned her tinder the name of Lycons 
regarded as a genome history ~ln the £ast fPIot. Anl 9, Cic. ad All x 10 16) 

Cyrus was long regarded as thegreateet hereof Cythems {Kvffijpat KvSf;piof), one of the 
antiquity, and hence the fables by which bia twelreancieettownsof ttUcaandsnhseqaentty 
history is obsenred. His sepnlthie at Pasat a demos, beloogmg to the tnbo Paadionis 

was Tisited bv Alexander the Great Cythnin fK^droi Kiffyios Thfmiia), an 
(Arr An. n. 29;.— 2. The Yonager, the second isU^ in the Aegaean sea one of the Cyclades, 
oflhe fonrsonsol DaniiaNolhns,ku5goJPeTaia, It was colonised by the Dryopes (Hdt Tiu.t6, 
and of Farysatis, was appointed by his father Stcab p 165) It bad warm springs, whence 
commanderof the mantime parts of AaiaMinor ' its modem name 

and satrap of Lydia, Pbirgia, and Cappadocia, Cytulnis (Ki'ririat' Ki'r<i>idn7i), one of the 
s c 407 He assisted Iivsander and the Lace foot cibes in Dons on Pamassns It com 
daemonians with large snms of money in their mended the pass from the ralley of Poru b> 
war against the Athenians. Gyms was of a the plain of Amphissa (Thoc iii. 95, 101, 102, 
dinng and ambitions temper Cta the death of Strab pp 427 475 

Lis father and the accession of hia elder brother CyUnis or -lus tKvraiaat or or Ktdroi), 
ArUxerxes Mnetnon, 404, Cyme formed a plot a town on the coast of Paphlagonu between 
against the life of Artazerzes. His design was Amastns and the promontory Carambu was a 
betrayed by Tissaphemes to the king who con commercial settlement of the people of Smope 
demned him to death , bnt on the mtercessioo It stood upon or near the monntain of the same 
of ParysabSi he spared his life and aent him name which is mentioned by the Fomons is 
back to hiB satrapy Cyras now ware bimseU abound jig in box trees (JI ii. SaS, Strab p 
np to the design of dethroning his brother Be 641 Perg Georg ii 437 CatnlL 4 11) 
collected a powerful natiee army bat he placed Cyxiens JKv(broii son of Aenecs and Aenete, 
his duel rehance on a torce of Greek nerce the daughter of Pesonu or son of Essorus, or 
btzies. He set out tram Sardis in the spring son of Apollo hr bulbe King of the DoUoccs 
of 401, and, hariog crossed the Euphrat^ at atCraccson the Fropootu rAsctOMryiJt ] 
Tbapsaens, tnareh^downthenrer cotheplaio CfxICBS 'K^^iroi Kv(uniyif Sal £if or 
ef CtmuA, SOO stadia from Babylon. Hera he Chinco En | one of the most ancient and 
found AxtaxctxM prepared to meet him Arta powerful of the Greek cities ts Asia Minor, 
zeneshad from lOOOOO to a miUiOD of men 
Cyras had about 100 OCO Asuties and 13000 
Greeks The battle was at first altogether m 
farour of Crraa. His Greek troops on the nght 
routed the Asiatics who were apposed to them , 
smd he hunself pressed forward m the centre 
against his brother and hod ereu wounded 
bm , when he was killed by one of the tang's 
body guard ArUt^nee caused hia head tnd 
right band to be struck ofi^ and sooght to hare 
It behered that Cyrus had fallea by tus bauA 
The character of Cyras is drawn by Xenophon j 
in the brightest colonns It is enough to sayi” 
that his ambition was gilded by all those bnl | 
bant qualities which win men s hearts. fXen. stood upon an island of the same name in the 
Sell 1.4,11. 1. Ill 1 , Ana6 i , Cprop niLfi, Propontui {Sea of Marmara) This island, 
Cte<-P<r» i.44>— 3.AnarchitectatKome,wbo the earlier name of which was Arcfonnrsus 
^ed on the same day aa Clodius, 62 tCic ad TApurTwr rocei) lay dose to the shore of Mysia, 
Sam TU-14j _ , , , )h» wluch it was united by two bridge*, and 

Cyrus (Kriwi' Aaiir), one of the two CTest afterwards (under Alexander the Great) by a 
nrer* of Armema, rises in the Caccasua, flows mole which has accumnUted to a considerable 
iHroogniBena,aDaarti5rtbnmngtae6oai«iary istbmua. The city of Cyaicns stood on the S 
between Albania and Armenia unites with side of the uLurl. at the N end of the isthmus, 
the Araies. and falls into the Tv side of the . on each side of which it had a port. Tradition 
Caspian (Strab pp 491, SOQj^There were ascribed the foundation of the city to the Po- 
nuall nrers of the same name In Mediaaod bonee atnbeof prehistoncThesaalians,whob*d 
* ^1*- 1 been dnren from their homes by the Aeohaos. 

Cytior CytaeufKvra. K»w.m' .san-aies, Kw Uwas alterward, colonised by tbe Mnesiao*. 
Eoi)^* town m Lolcl^^on the nrar Fhasts, n-c 6~o as the emportum for their trade with 
the Black Sea (®tr»b p 635) Thecomsgeof 
famons since it gained almost a 
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Cythera (KvSijpa Ksflfpws Cerwc „ _ 
ttonutouiogg island ofi tbe SE point ci' Laco- 
nia, with a town of tbe some name in the mte 
nor, the baibouz of which was called Scaudea 
(Zrargeia) It was eolomsed at an carir tone 
by tbePlioeTUCiana.wbo intrcdnced the worship 
of Aphrodite into the island, for which tt was 
celebrated. Tbis goddesi wa* hence called 
Cytheraea, Cythereii , accor<Lng to some tra. 
ditions, it was in the neighbomhood of this 
island that she first rose from the foam cif the 
*ea, rApsBonrrE 1 The Argircs subsequently 
took possereion oj Cythera, but were driren' 
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mono{K»j of the eoinago of electrum staters 
nieroiitted br Persian kings to a few eibes) 
dnnng the Stb and 4lb cent. BC (Xen. do- 
rti- S 10. Dem. c PAorm p. 911 § 2.3) Tbe 
tunnyfiah is the mint mark of the city 
It took no conspicuous place jn history til 
about twentr two reara after the yiesee of 
Antalcidas when it made itself independent of 
PM-a. It preserred its freedom under Alex 
ander aud his euceeasom, and wss in alliance 
with the kings of Perpanjn* and afterwards 
wi h the Eomaas. Its celebrated resistance 
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agninst I^Iitliridates, wlien lie besieged it by sea 
and bind (b.c. 7o), was of great service to the 
Eomans, and obtained for it the rank of a 
/libera civitas/ which it lost in B.c. 20, recovered 
in 15, and again lost under Tiberias (Dio Cass, 
liv. 7, 23, 24 ; Tac. Ann. iv. 80). Under Con- 
stantine it became the cliief city of the new 
province of Hellespontus. It was greatly in- 
jured by an earthquake in a.d. 443, and finally 
ruined by its conquest by the Arabians in G7o. 


D. 

Daae. [Dahae.] 

Dachlnabades (Aax*»'oi3d5r;s), a general name 
for the S. part of the Indian peninsula, derived 
from the Sanscrit dahshina^ the S. wind, and 
connected with the modem name Dcccan 
([Scyl.] Perij)I. Ind. p. 29). 

Dacia (Dacus), as a Eoman province, was 
bounded on the S. by the Danube, which sepa- 
rated it from Moesia, on the N. by the Carpa- 
thian mountains, on the W. b}’ the river Tysia 
[Theiss)j and on the E. b}’ the river Hierasus 
{Pnith), thus comprehending the modem Tran- 
sijlva7iia, Wallachia^ Moldavia, and part of 
Hinigary. The Daci were of the same race 
and spoke the same language as the Getae, and 
are therefore usually said to be of Tiiracian 
origin. They were a brave and warlike people. 
In the reign of Augustus they crossed the 
Danube and plundered the allies of Rome, but 
were defeated and driven back into their own 
country* by the generals of Augustus. [Cotiso.] 
In the reign of Domitian they became so for- 
midable under their king Decebalus, that the 
Eomans were obliged to purchase a peace of 
them by the pajTnent of tribute. Trajan de- 
livered the empire from this disgrace ; he crossed 
the Danube, and after a war of five years (a.i>. 
101-106), conquered the country, made it a 
Roman province, and colonised it with inliabit- 
ants from all parts of the empire (Dio Cass. 
Ixviii. 14 ; Aurel. Viet. Caes. 18). At first it 
was held as a single province under the empe- 
roris legatus: then before the middle of the 
2nd cent. a.d. it was divided into Dacia superior 
and Dacia inferior, each under a legatus. M. 
Aurelius in 1G8 made three divisions: Dacia 
Porolissensis, with chief town Porolissnm, 
Ajyulensis, with cliief town Apulum, and Ma- 
hicnsis, from the colony of that name; but 
these three, though each had its own procurator, 
were united under a ‘legatus August! pr. pr. 
trium Daciarum ’ or ‘ Daciae,^ and had a single 
capital, Sormizegetusa. At a later period Dacia 
was invaded by the Goths ; and as Aurelian 
considered it more prudent to make the Danube 
the boundary of the empire, he resigned Dacia 
to the barbarians, removed the Roman inhabic- 
ants to Moesia, and gave the name of Dacia 
(Aureliani) to that part of the province along 
the Danube where they were settled. 

Dactyl! (AdKrvKoi), fabulous beings of super- 
human size and stren^h, to whom the discovery 
of iron, the art of working it by means of fire, 
and also magical powers were ascribed. Their 
namoDactyls — thatis, Fingers — isaccountedfor 
in various ways: by their number being five or 
ten, or by the fact of their serving Rhea just 
as the fingers ser\'e the hand, or by the story 
of their having lived at the foot (ei' 
of Mount Ida. Most authorities describe 
Mount Ida in Plirygia as the original seat of 
the Dactj'ls, whence they arc usually called 
Jdaean Dactyls. In Phrygia they were con- 
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nected with the worship of Rhea. (Strab. p. 
478 ; Diod. xvii. 7 ; Ap. Rh. i. 1128.) They are 
sometimes confounded or identified ^^lth the 
Corctes, Corybantes, Cabiri, and Telchines. 
This confusion ivith the Cahiri also accounts for 
Samothrace being in some accounts described 
as their residence. Here they are said to haie 
taught Orpheus ; for music, as well as magical 
incantation, is set down as their invention 
(Clem. Al. Strom, i. 132). Other accounts 
transfer them to Mount Ida in Crete, of which 
island they are said to have been the original 
inhabitants (Diod. v. G4 ; Plin. vii. 107 ; G. I. G. 
2374). With this tradition, no doubt, is con- 
nected their confusion with the Curetes (Strab. 
p. 466 ; Paus. v. 7, 0). Their number appears 
to have been originally three : Cehnis (tlie 
smelter), Damiiamenetis (the hammer), and 
Acmon (the anvil). Tlieir number was after- 
wards increased to five, ten (five male and five 
female), fifty-two and 100 . 

Dadastaua (^7 AaSatrrai'a; Torhaleh or Kes- 
taheg*i), a fortress on the borders of Bithynia 
and Galatia, where the emperor Jovian died 
suddenly, a.d. SG4 (Amm. Marc. xxv. 10 ). " 

Daedala (ra Aal5a\a), a city in Asia Minor, 
upon the Gulf of Glaucus, on the borders of 
Caria and Lycia. The same name was given 
to a mountain near the tonm (Strab. p. G64). 

Daedalus (^atdoKos). 1. A mythical per- 
sonage, under whose name the Greek TOtera 



Daedalus and Icarus (From a relief In tlie ^ Ula Albanl.) 

personified the earliest development of the arts 
of sculpture and architecture, especially among 
the Athenians and Cretans. Accordingly, s( 5 mo 
traditions represent Daedalus as an Athenian, 
of the royal race of the Erechthidae (Diod. iv. 
70). Other traditions make him a Cretan; and 
in accordance with this story Crete is regarded 
as the place where or daedala were first 

made. He is said to have been the son of 
fiction, the son of Eupalaraus, the son of Erech. 
theus. Others make him the son of Eupalamus, 
or of Palamaon. His mother is called Aicippe, 
or Iphinoe, or Phrasimede. He devoted him- 
self to sculpture, and made great improvements 
m the art. He instructed his sister’s son 
T.\lus, who soon came to surpass him in skill 
Olid ingenuitv, and Daedalus killed him tlirough 
envy. Being condemned to death by the Areio- 
pagus for this murder, he went to Crete, where 
the fame of his skill obtained for him the 
friendship of Minos. He made the well-known 
wooden cow for Pasiphau ; and when Pasiphae 
gave birth to theMinotaur, Daedalus constructed 
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philosophy at Athens, « is honi about VD 480 
He first studacl at Vleiandna and afteniards 
at Athens, under JIarmus and Zenodotus uliom 
he succeeded tVlien Justinian closed the 
heathen schools of plnlosopln at Athens m 529 
Dainascius emigrated to Ivinn- Chosrocs of 
Persia Ht aftenvards returned to the tV , 
since Chosioi s had stiiiulated in a treati that 
the heathen adheients of the Platonic philo 
Boiiln should he tolerated bj the Bjzintine 
emperor The onl) work of Dmiascms wluch 
has been printed is entitled Doubts ana 
Solutions of the first Principles, edited bi 
JToppv Piimcof JS2S, iiio 

Dsmoscus (Aapaok^s), son of Hermes and 
Hahmede, uho inigrrted from Arcadia and 
founded the S\ n in cit j wluch bore his name 
^Vllen Dionysus on his easteni traiels came 
there, Damascus opposed the planting of the 
vme, and w as flai ed ahi o b\ the god° (btepli 
Bjz St) The Btorj seems' to be°partlj ety 
mological, partlj a mj thical account of resist 
unce offered to the introduction of the Bicclian 
ahan rites 

Baxuascus (u AauatrKos AafiaaKTjtuis Da 
nteslil, Damascus, Dsh Sham), one oi the most 
ancient cities of the w orld, mentioned as exist- 
ing in the time of Abraham (Gen \iv 15), 
stood in the district afterwards called Coele 
Syria, upon both hanks of the riier Chrysor- 
rhoas or Bardines (Buiada ), the u aters of w Inch, 
drawn off bj canals and aqueducts, fertilised 
the plain aiound the citj This plain is open 
on the S and E , and sheltered on the W and 
K bj an offshoot of the Antdibanus , its fruits 
were celebrated in ancient, as in modern times, 
and altogethei the situation of the city is one of 
the finest on the globe For its earlier historj 
see Dicf of the Bihh In the first century b c 
it was under a dinastj of Nabathaean kings 
who made Petiae their residence (Jos Ant 
MV 1, 5) This dynastj lasted from 95 u c to 
100 A D wath a anous degrees of independence 
JI Aemilius Scaurus m 02 B c had a treats 
witliAretasI (Dio Cass wnu 15 ), but later 
there was more direct interference from the 
Bcatsne (Strnb p Aos Ant nr 11) la 
A D 39, Damascus was ruled bj an iBmpxns of 
Aretas II In 100, w hen Arabia Petraea became 
a Eoman proi ince, Damascus w as united w itli 
the provmce of Syria It flourished greatlj 
under the emperors, and is called by Julian 
(Epist 24) ‘ the Ej e of all the East ’ Diocletian 
established in it a great factory for arms, and 
hence the ongiii of the fame of D rmasous blades 
Its position on one of the high roads from Lower 
to Upper Asia gar e it a considerable trade The 
surrounding distiiet was called esapaoKiimi 

Damasippae, I Junius Brutus [BnoTus 
No 10 ] 

Damasippus, Liomius 1 A Roman senator, 
fought on the side of the Pompeians in Africa, 
and perished B c 47 (Caes B C u 44) — 2 A 
contemporarj of Cicero, who mentions him as a 
Imer of statues, and speaks of purchasing a 
garden from Damasippus He is probablj the 
same person as the Damasippus ridiculed by 
Horace (Sat 11 3, 10, 64) It appears from 
Horace that Damasippus had become bankrupt, 
in consequence of wluch he intended to put an 
end to himself , but he was prevented bj the 
Stoic Stertinius, and then turned Stoic himself, 
or at least affected to be one in outw ard appear 
ance Tiie Damasippns mentioned by Juvenal 
(Sat Till 147, 151, 107) is a fictitious name, 
under winch the satirist ridiculed some noble 
lov er of horses 
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Damastes (Aajudo— ijs), of Sigcnm, a Greek his- 
torian, and a contemporarv of Herodotus and 
Hellanicus of Lesbos , his works arc lost Ibtrub 
pp 47, 58J, 084) 

Danila _[-AL\Esrv] 

Damnonix 1 Or Dumnonii or Dumuunii, a 
lionerfnl people in the SW of Bntain, inhabit 
mg Cot nuall, Dcionshire, ani the W pirt of 
Someisetshire, from whom was called the 
promontorj Lamnonium, also Oermum (C 
Lizard) 111 Cornwall — 2 Or Damnii, a people 
in N Britain, inhabiting parts of Perth, Argyll , 
Stirling, and Dumbaiton shires 
Damo (Aaud), a daughter of Pythagoras and 
Tlieano, to whom Pvtlngoras entrusted his 
writings, and forbade hei to give them to anv - 
one Tins command she stnctlj observed, al 
though she was in extreme povertj, and was 
often asked to sell them (Diog Laert v 111 42 ) 
Damocles (AapoKKns), a Sjracusan, one 
of the companions and flatterers of the elder 
Dioiivsiiis Damocles having extolled the gieat 
felicitj ofDionjbius on account of his wealth 
and power, the tvrrnt invited him to trj wliit 
his happiness reallv was and placed him at a 
magnificent banquet in the midst of winch 
Damocles saw a naked sword suspended over 
his head bj a single horse hair — a sight w Inch 
quickly dispelled all Ins visions of happiness 
(Cic 2 use V 21, Cl , cf Hor Od 111 1, 7 ) 
Damoentns, strategus of the Aetolians b c 
200, opposed the Romans, but was defeated at 
Heracleia near Mt Oeta bj Flaminmus in 191 
He was taken to Rome, to adorn the triumph, 
but escaped from Ins prison, and being pursued 
killed himself (Pol xvii 10, xxii 14 , Liv 
r\xi S2, xi-xi 12, wxvi 24, xxxvn 40) 

Damon (Aapui ) 1 Of Athens, a celebrated 

musician and sophist He w as a pupil of Lam 
prus and Agatliocles, and the teacher of Pen 
cles, vv ith whom he liv ed on the most intimate 
terras He is also said to liav e taught Socrates, 
but this statement is more doubtful In Ins old 
age lie vv as banished from Vthens, probablv on 
account of the part he had taken m politics 
(Diog Lai rt 11 19 ) — 2 A Pythagorean and 
fneadofPhzstias/notP} thias) When thelatter 
was condemned to die for a plot against Dionj 
sius I of SjTacuse, he asked leav e of the tjTant 
to depart for the purpose of arranging his do 
niestic affairs, promising to find a friend who 
would be pledge for his aiipearance at the time 
appointed for his punishment To the surprise 
of Dionysius, Damon unhesitatingly offered him 
self to be put to death instead of his friend, 
should he fail to return Pliintias arrived just 
m tune to redeem Damon, and Dionysius was so 
struck vv ith tins instance of firm fnendship on 
both sides, that he pardoned the criminal, and 
entreated to be admitted as a third into their 
bond of brotherhood (Cic Tusc v 22, G3, de 
Off m 10, 45, Diod x 3; A’'al Jlax ix 7) 
Damozenus (Aa/nffevos), an Athenian poet of 
the New Comedy, and partly of the Jliddle 
Dana (Adi a), m Cappadocia (Nen Anab i 2, 
20 ), the same as the later Tiana 
D anae (Aavdn), daughter of Acrisius, and 
mother of Perseus For details, see AcRisiLS 
An Itahan legend related that Danae came to 
Italy, built the town of Ardea, and married 
Pilumnns, by whom she became mother of 
Daunus, ancestor of Tumus (Verg Aen viii 
371 , Phn 111 50 ) 

Danai [DamlsJ 

Danaidev (Aoraioer), the fiftj daughters of 
Danaus [D vs VLS ] 

Danala (rd Aara\a), a city ill the temtorj of 
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iht TKXint, la the ^E of Galatm, notaWe m l pA lAaoa m Arcadi^ bj Ge (tie earth) 

the hjitoiyoi lie airtbrjaartc war as the pUw i t^tta ^ * •■3 « 

■wberc LactilJa* reaignea tie ctanosatw to'Peoeoa 10 Tbces-iiy (Or ilci i 452, Ujf 
Pompey{Plat LucuU SH) f-b XU), a tiinl aecooot mok^ W the 

PSBBpm (BonTST7ai>£« I darter of the Laeontaa Amydas, which 

DsBMtrii (Titus i «tpU»»»« the ftllasiea in Verff Eel n, t!3 

Dhahn* {&ayais) eaa ol Betas and twin (Itohen Erot J5> fcbe wasertremeiy iewti- 
brother cf Aegyrtos i^eios had Libya > <bJ and was Jovfd by ApoUo, who pnisued ^c, 

to Danalis but tlie latter feannfi his brother ’ and as alie was on the point ol being orerUVen 
end Jus brothers softs fJed with las fifty byhtm,she prayed for aid. and was^ta^r 
daaghterBtoArjrc* ILere he was eiected king ' phoaed into a laurel tree (Jaguoj), wbsch 
by the Arpres in p!ac=e ol Gelanot, Hie teiga ‘ became in conMqiience the faroimte tree of 
mg raonaren The fctory < I the mordet of the \pollo other stories laake the Earth UKs hM 
fiftr eoBb of Ae?n tas Lr the fid) daughters «d into her bosom and semi up a laurel id her 
* _ atead iTwU Lye Cl In the Peloponoes an 

f .. u ^ legeod* abe bad been belored also by Lencip- 
f ^ ^ ^ \ pos son of Oenoraaos who la order to win her 

dn?Di*ed fumoelf as a maiden , bat Apollo's 
lealoasy oaosed hi* d scosery and he was killed 
by the fompanjoiis ol Daphne (Pan*. tolSO, 
Parthen f c 1 In these stone* of Daphne 
probably tie (dd«r religion is presened. whirl) 
wuni) ipped the ijurel tree itself TlTben tbs 
lis'came part of Ajx Ik e worship and tie Uorel 
w»s regarded a* sacred ui him the etory of bs 
lost f ir Uajdine and her traustorraalwa grew 
op— i Daughter of Tiretuss, Utter knont 
uii ler the name of Mssto 
D aphne 1 iJ«{ ff-iftfif,orD<i>y 

/oi''i a beaol'fal sf>cpt fiee laileaS of Antioch 
in 'syna to which >t formed a sort of park et 
pleasure garden Here was a grore of laatels 
Donatls (the Danwdesj is gitto and«r Aeotr and cepresset »0 stmlia m ctrcoit, watered by 
Tis There uat <nw estcaptian to the mar fresh spnngt *nl eraworsled by Se'eocBi 
deroa* deed Tlie life of Ljiiceoa was spared Sicator to tpollo to whom also a wagnificetd 
by his wife nTpeniuwsttj , and Bcconling to teiapk wa* built b\ AnUoebas Epphaaes, ana 
the common tradition be alterwatds arenged aJorued with a S] ieodid statue ct the god by 
the death of his brother* by kdlms bis father Biyaiis (Hence the legend of Dsplme was 
in taw, DanaUa AceordiBg ta the jmts the transferred also to this spot Aueon. CZer 
Danaides were pimi*h«d in Ilcdee by betai. ( r6 S ) To tbia tomple were attached penooi 
comiwUed eyerUittAsly ta poae water mta a cal gamea and the pneilece of UTlntn. Daphne 
sieve or a jar with a hole lit it (inenc Ij/mphae was a royal residence of the beiescidae and of 
dofiww /umfo p^CHnft? tmo. Uor (W «u U t»ie ktet Irfcoan emperors, and a Jaronrite 
2d),*-FroTn Danalis the Argieet were called resort of tU people of Antioch, who.howerer, 
Lanai, which name, like that of the Argires earned the pleanrea they enjoyed here eo far 
was often applied by thepoet* to the collcctiie beyemd Hie booniU of modentioo, that ihr 

Greeks ^ase Lapknm mom passed into a proverb 

D&afihlaa {DanuJe, w Germ Lonan), also It wia from thia place tint Aatiocb received it» 
Dannirilis cm com* uid inscriptions called distinguisluos name, ‘A /el Adyiertt (Strah V- 
Ibter ('IffTpoj) by the Greela one of tbe chief TSOjAnun Jlare »« Xa , Bolyacn, vui. 5Ci/v— 2. 
nvetsof Europe, rises m tiie Bbsctc Eorest, and A place in Upper Galilee on tie labe'Seine' 
afteTfUiwinglTTdniitewfaUa into the Dlack Sea | chonitr 


1/ a. 
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.. A mentioned by Hesioil bet the Orceka 
knew very little about lU fllea TU 848, Find. : 
Ol ut Sd, Hdt ji 8S) According to Iferodo- 
tos itnaes at the city Pyrane among (he Celts : 
and flows through the whole of Europe The 
Homan* first obtained seme accurate isfotina 
tiou concemiug the river at the coniDiencenient 
of tne empire TiLcnoa in his campaign 
against the > lodelicians, visited the sources of 
the Danube, which according to Tacitus, are 
no 1! AnsoBi. The Danube formed the K 
boaodijy of the empire with tie exception of 
the time that Dacu was a Homan pnmnee 
In the Eoman period tiie upper port of tbe 
river from its source- as far at % lenna was 
called Danubius, whBe the tower part to sU 
entrance m the Black Sea w ox named Ister 
Daarii or Daorui, a tribe in Dalmatia. 
Sapbsae Fflflilae (Adprm m nvXwuu' 
Sa/nat\ a border fortrcBS of lower Egypt 
ag^st Arabia and Eyna. stood on the ngtti 
band of tbe Aile, ic Roman mile* SW of 
FclBiiam. Afaay Jews settled here after fbe 
de«fntrtjon of Jcroaalecn by the Bshylooumt 
Oaphni J Daughter of the rivet 


Dkpluus (Aa<»r(ti a Sicihaa 1iero,io wbrnn 
til* invectioD of boeoljc poetry i» ascribed. 
He -was the son otHemses by anymph {Aelian, 

t' JI X 16) Hi* raother jdaced tiun when an 
lofaut (a a charming valley 10 a laurel grove, 
from which ho received iuaname of Daphnsa 
He was brought op by nymphs , was taught by 
l*aft to play on lie fltito, he became* shep- 
herd, ana tended hi* fiocks on 3It. Aetna 
winter and samraer (Theocr 5 CT, >is 7(, viu. 
OT, raathen Erof 29) A Raiait fell m love 
With luQi, and made him awear tliat he would 
never lore any other jnaiden, Hircatensng him 
with bUndneaa if he broke hx* oath. Foratime 
the bandtoBie shepherd resisted the nunieroot 
tempUtirmstowiiichhevras export but at last 

he forgot himself havingbeen made intoxicated 
by * pTiTireas- TheNatadacccrdioglyponished 
him with blindness, or, a* others relate, changed 

bna into a stone Freviona to this tiuio he h»d 
eomposed bncohe poetry, and w itl» it dehghted 
Artomis danng the chase After haring 
bacoAc blind heiUToked hisfatberto helphitn- 
god accordingly raised fum op lofieaveD. 
end cauaed a weU to gush forth on tie spot 
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v-here this liappened The well bore the name 
of DapliniB, and at it the Sicilians offered an 
annual sacrifice This account Aelian seems to 
ha\e denied from Stesichorus, and some ha^e 
conjectured that Stesichorus introduced the 
stor) in reference to his ovm blindness In 
Tlieocntus there is a different storj, ^nth no 
allusion to blindness and another ending to his 
life Daphnis in despair at unrequited love for 
Xenia dro\vns himself and is mourned by all 
nature This unrequited love is explained as 
being the punisliment sent bj Aphrodite, either 
because Baphnis preferred music to lo\e, or 
according to the other legend, because he had 
been faitldess From Athen p 415 comes 
another storj, related in a Satjnc drama of 
Sositheus, which represents Daplmis as seeking 
his love, named Piplea, and coming to Lityerses 
in Phrygia, vho made all strangers vie ^ith 
him m reapmg his corn and then killed them 
when thej were defeated Heracles helps 
Diplims, and Lityerses is killed In this stor} 
Daphnis instead of being the deity or hero of 
herdsmen, is adopted into the myths of tlie 
com spirit and the har\ est sacrifices 

Da^nus (Aa^voDs, -^ovifTOs Aafpuovtnos)^ a 
towm of the Locri Opuntn, in earlier times be 
longing to Phocis (Strab p. 41G) 

Daradax (Aapa5a| Abu-Ghalgal*>), a nver 
of Dpper Syria, flowing into the Euphrates, SO 
parasangs from the E Chalos, and 15 from 
Thapsacus 

Haras, a town of MeBopotoniia, about 12 
miles from Nisibis it was strongl} fortified by 
the Greek emperors as a bamer against the 
Persians (Procop Bell Pers ii 18) 

Dardam. (ActpSavoi) 1 [Duidam\] — 2 A 
people in Upper Jloesia, who also occupied 
part of Illyricum, and extended as far as the 
frontiers of Macedonia (Strab p 31C) 

Dirdanla (AapSav/a), a distnct of the Troad, 
lying along the Hellespont, SW of Abjdos, 
and adjacent on the land side to the temtones 
of Hium and Scepsis (Strab pp 592, COG) Its j 
people, the Dardam (AapSavo*), were apparently ; 
akin to the Trojans, both baling descended 
from the highlands of Asia Minor towards the ' 
coast Probably the name Da? ffant originally 
included the Trojan branch as well, and had 
also been canned in a more distant migration of 
the same people in * Pelasgic ’ wanderings to 
IlljTicum Their name seems to be nghtly 
traced on Egyptian records of about 1800 as 
allies of the Hittites who were defeated by 
Eamses H In the Hiad they appear as fight 
mg under command of Aeneas in defence of 
Troy (n 819, xv 425) , and their name in Latin 
poets IB often interchanged with that of the 
Trojans— 2 The name Dardania belonged 
under the empire to southern D^cia, whose 
chief to^vn was Serdica {SojjJna) 

Dardanus {Adpbavos), son of Zeus and 
Electra His nati\ e place in the vanous 
traditions is Samothrace, Crete, Troas, or Italy 
Dardanus is the mythical ancestor of the 
Trojans, and through them of the Eomans 
From Samothrace he passed over to Asia, 
^here he received a tract of land from king 
Teucer, on which he built the town of Dardania 
He married Batea, daughter of Teucer, or 
Arisbe of Crete, bv whom he became the father 
of Enchthonius “ [Another tradition makes 
him marry Chry se, daughter of the Arc^ian 
Pallas. seeDni'vi^s] His grandson was Tros, 
who removed to Troy the Palladium, which had 
belonged to his grandfather {II 215, 

Strab pp 831, 50, Apollod in 12; Diod u 
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1 75, V 48 ; Pans vii 19) According to the 
Italian traditions, Dardanus was the son of 
Cory'thns, an Etruscan prince of Corythus 
(Cortona), or of Zeus by the wife of Corvthns , 
and, as in the Greek tradition, he aftenrards 
emigrated to Phrygia (Yerg Aen iii 1C7, vii 
210, Serv atZ?oc) 

Dardanus {tj Adpoavos Aapbavcvs), also, 
-nm and inin, a Greek cita in the Troad on 
the Hellespont, near the Prom Dardanis or 
Dardanium and the month of the nierEhodins, 
12 Roman miles from Rmm, and 9 (or 70 
stadia) from Abydus It was built by Aeolian 
colonists, at some distance from the site of the 
ancient city Dardania {Aapbavlrj), which is 
mentioned by Homer (17 ii 21G) as founded by 
Dardanus before the building of Ilium (cf 
Strab p 592) Tlie Romans, after the war with 
Antiochus the Great, made Dardanus and 
Rmm free cities, ns an act of filial piety. The 
peace between Sulla and Mithndates was 
made here, bc 84 (Strab p 595, Plut SuU 
24) From Dardanus arose the name of the 
Castles of the Daidanelles, after which the 
Hellesiiont is now called 

Dares (Aapijs), a pnest of Hephaestus at 
Troy, mentioned in the Iliad (v 9), to whom 
was ascribed m antiqmty nn Ilind, which was 
believed to be more ancient than the Homeric 
poems (Ael V. H \i 2, Isid i 41) There is 
extant a Latin work m prose in 44 chapters, 
on the destruction of Troy, bearing the title 
Daretts Phrygn de Lxczdto Trojae Htstortaf 
and purporting to be a translation of the work 
of Dares by Cornelius Nepos But the Latin 
work IS evidently of much later origin possibly 
of the fifth century ad (It must be earlier 
than the Be\enlh century, since Isidore is 
acquainted with it ) It has little ment, but is 
important, because it was accepted as the 
translation from the ^mtings of an eye-witness 
of the Trojan war (as it claimed to be), and 
became the chief source of Trojan romances in 
the Middle Ages It is usually printed with 
Dictvs Cretensis the best edition is by 
Meister, Lips 1878 

DariUB (Aapetoy) I , King of Persia, b c 
521-485, was the son of Hystaspes, satrap of 
the province of Persis, and of the roval family 
of the Achaeraenidae He had sened under 
Cambyses m Egypt, and with six other Persian 
cluefs slew the usurper Gomatas [SstEBDis], and 
possessed himself of the Persian throne 
Accordmg to Herodotus (in 85), the seven 
chiefs agreed that the one of them whose horse 
neighed first at an appointed time and place, 
should become king , and as the horse of Danus 
neighed first, he was declared king He 
married Atossa and Arty stone, the two daugh- 
ters of Cyrus, and Pannys, the daughter of 
Cyrus’s son Smerdis, and Phaedune, the 
daughter of Otanes, one of the seven chiefs 
He then began to set in order the affairs of his 
vast empire, which he divaded into twenty 
satrapies, assigning to each its amount of tnbute 
Persis proper was exempted from all taxes, except 
those which it had formerly been used to pay 
It was in the reign of Danus that the consoli 
dation of the empire was effected, for Cyrus 
and Cambyses had been engaged in continual 
•^^ars — A few years after his accession the 
Babylonians rev olted, but after a siege of twenty 
months, Babylon was taken (as Herodotus 
relates, in 188) by a stratagem of Zopybus m 
516 The reduction of Babylon was followed 
by the invasion of Scythia (about 508) Danus 
crossed the Danube, and marched far into the 
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interior ol modem Russia, but after losmgaj 
large number ol men by famine, and being 
unable to meet » ith the enemy he tras obliged 
to retreat (Hdt iv 1) On his return to Asia, 
he sent part ol his forces under Megabiztts to 
sabdoe Thrace and Slacedonia, nbich thas be- 
came subject to tbe Persian empire In the reign 
ot Danus began the great warbetireen the Per 
IS and the Greeks The details o( this 
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fetherss satrap of Cilieia under Artaxerses IL 
(Mnemon), hut m consequence ol the machina- 
tions of his enemies at the Persian court, be 
Uttew off his allegiance to the king and joined 
the other satraps who had rerolted from Pers a. 
He defeated the generals who were sent against 
>iitn but was assassinated by Hithndates sono! 
4nobar2ane8, about E c 8(52 Cornelius hepos. 
who has written his life, calls him the brarest 
belong to the biograpl lea of other men lit SOI and most able of all barbarian generals, except 
the Ionian Greeks rerolled they were assisted HamilcarandBacnibal (Nep Z>afamej,Doi 
by the htheniaiis who burnt Sardis and thus Sl.Polyaen mi 21 23) 
prOTokedthehostilityofDanus [AmsTscoKas Satis (Aarif) a Jlede commanded, alouf 
HiSTlAEUS ] In 492 Jlardonius was sent with I with Artapbemes (he Persian army of Danas 
a large army to ins ade Greece but he lost n which vraa defeated at llarathon, s c 190 
great part of lus fleet ofl lit Atbos and tbe [ Datua or Datns (Adroy. Airor Aanjyds) a 
Thracians destroyed a i ast number cd his land Thracian town on the Strymonic gulf subject 
forces {^JlABUOVrLS 1 Hewas ineonseqoence to Macedonia, with gold mines m Ht Pangacus 
recalled, snd Datis and Artaphernea appoint^ m the neighbourhood, whence came the prorerb 
to the command of the inradmg army They a Datuia of good things' (Strab pp 831,301 
took Eretna in Euboea and landed lo Attica Daullf or Danlia fdaoXlr, iSaiiAovAia Asv- 
but were defeated at ^larathon by the Athe- Xidt, AonXior) an ancient town m Phocis on 
mans under the command of dliltiades [Vn. tbe toad from Chaerouca and Orchomenus to 
rLiDES] Danus now resolred to call out the Delphi situated on a lofty hill (btrah p 423, 
whole force of his empire for the purpose of Paua x 4 7) celebrated vfl mythology as the 
subduing Greece but after three years ot pro residence of the Thracian Emg TERSts, and as 
paraticm bis attention waa called ofl by the tbe scene of the trigic story of PinLOMEta and 
rebellion of Egypt He died in 485 leanng PA 0 C^'E Hence Dauliaa fAoi/Xifi) is the stir 
the execution of his plans to his son Siesyes name both of Procne and Philomela. 
Danuawas great both as a coaipterot and at Dauula fArvux] 

an organiser To him especially is doe tbe Daimci l&avvci) 1 Boa ol Lyesoe, tad 
tentrabsation of the Persiau gorenunent brother of Ispyx aod Peocetms Tbe three 
at Susa with which tbe twenty satrapies were I brotherscros«ej orei from Ulyru and settled in 
connected by roads and posts^lT King Apulia, which was divided into three parts SBd 
'•* Psr<u, 434-IO0 named Ochtu CGxoi) named after them. poets sometimes gars 


bafore his accession, and then somonied 
Kethns (Vd8os) or the foifard from hie 
being one of the bastard sons or Artoxeriea I. 
Dantts obtamed tbe crown by putting to death 
lua brother Socsiists who murder^ > 
Kenes IX. He married Paiysatis daughter, 
of Seizes I, by whom he had two sons,' 
Artaxerxes II, who succeeded him and Cyrus 
tbeyounger Dariuswasgoreraedbyeiinncbs, 
and the wesknessof hisgoreniment was ahowu 
by rested insurrections of his satraps. In 414 
the Persians were expelled froot Eoypt by 
Amyrto«ns, who reigned there six year^ and at 
whose death (4W) Datius was obliged lo recog 
niso his SOB Pausins as Im successor (Ctes 
Pm 44-S6, Diod zii 71 8«, 76 108, 

Xen, iTrff 1 2 11 1^—111, Eastking of Persia, 
836-S3I named Codomansns before bis acces 
flion, was the eon of Arsames and Sisy^'ambis, 
and a descendant of Danas II He was raised 
to the throne by Bagoas, alur tbe morOer of 
Asses The history of his overthrow by Alex 
ander the Great, and ot his death is given in 
the life of Ai.eiavip£r. 

Dascon (Aaexav Aa<r*a.>.xa») afortressnear 
Syracuse situated on a. bay <j{ the same name 
Dascyllum (Aa«vX.er or Aairm-X/ry, 
Diasftili) a town ol wertem Bithynia on the 
Propontis, upon a small late Dascybtis, be 
tween the sea and two larger lakes ApoUimiatis 
and Miletopolitis (Strab p 57a , Hdt ui laol 
Dasea (A^ca, also Aa^«a, Aaevdwjv), a 
town m Arcadia near olegalopobs (Pans vni 81 
DaisaretU or Dasaarttae, Dassaretae (Amr 
eapTiTioi, Aacoap.vtti) a people in Greek Ulyna 
on the borders of Macedonia their chief town 
was lycluudns lAir^yjgaj) on « ii2X on the H 
Bide of the late lychnltts which was so 
after the town (Strab p 818) 

Datimes (Aaviftijs) a distinguished Persian 
pnerah o Canan by birth son of Camissaies j 
by & Scythian mother He succeeded tug I 


of Danaia lo the whole of Apulia 

HoracefOd i 22 t4)use8 tbe adjective Daunkii 

S ; terra) {A^ULU-WS Son of Pilumnnsaad 
anoe wife of Tendia and ancestor olToinna 
BecibUsi (AixtfloXes) a celebrated king cd 
the Daciana dnnng Ui* reigns of Docutian and 
Trajan For 4 years (a b 60-90) he earned on 
war against the Romans with such success that 
Domitian was at length glad to conclude T«Ke 
with lura by tbe payment of an annual tribute 
Trajan refused to continue this disgraceful pay 
meut, and rcrieweil the war He defeated the 
Dacians and compelled Deeebalos to sue for 
peace (lOt-103) But in IW the war broke out 
again. Decebalus was again defeated and pat 
an end to his own life and Dacia became a 
Roman province IOC (Dio Cass. Ixvii 6 Ixvm 
6 , Eatrop Til 15, Oros vii. 10) _ , , 

Decelsa or -la (AsalXna AvsrXvds Ta^i), 
a demus of Attica, belonging to tbe tribe Hip- 
pothoontis lay NTT of Athens on the bordera 
of ESoMtio, pear the sources of the Cephissns. 
In the nineteenth veax of the Peloponnesian 
wacfac 418) the Peloponnesians under Agis 
seizedandfortifiedDecelea andtherebyannoyed 
the Athenians during tbe remainder of the war 
DeeentluS Hagnus, brother or cousin of Jlag 
nentlos by whom he was created Caesar, aa> 
Sat After the death of 3UG>E’rrirs he put 
1 end to his own hfe So3 

Decetla(Dente) acityottUeAedai,inGalha 
Eui^unensis, on an island in tbe Liger (Xoire) 
Beelates, a Ligunan people on the coast sud 
about the sources of the Drnentia (Darance) 
Their chief city, Decutam (A«»i7?ve»') 
tween Nicaea and Anti{>oli>. (PoL xauu- ”» 
Strab p S02) 

Deeittiua Sara 

P DSelna Mis (of a plebeian gens) 1 
Conent b c 84C with T llanlms Tcrqnalns m 
the great Eatm war Each of the consuls had 
" ight, announcing that the 
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general of one Ride and the army of tlic other 
were devoted to death. The consuls there* 
upon agreed that the one ■whoso wing first 
hega:i to "a-aver should devote himself and the 
army of the enemy to destruction. Decius 
commanded the left wing, which began to give 
way, whereupon he devoted himself and the 
army of the enemy to destruction, according to 
the formula prescribed hy the poutifex mnxi- 
mus, then rushed into the thickest of the enemy, 
and was slain, leaving the "victory to the Ro- 
mans. (Liv. vii. 34, viii. 6 ; Cic. Div, i. 24, 51, 
i. 37, 89.) — 2. Son of the preceding, four 
times consul, 812, 308, 297 and 295. In his 
fourth consulship he commanded the left wing 
at the battle of Sentinum, where he was op- 
posed to the Gauls, and when his troops began 
to give way, ho imitated the example of his 
father, devoted himself and the enemy to de- 
struction, and fell as a sacrifice for his nation. 
(Liv. X. 7, 27.) — 3. Son of No. 2, consul 279, in 
the war against Pyrrhus. According to some 
he sacrificed himself in battle like his father 
and grandfather, but this is not true, for he 
survived the war with Pyrrhus. (Flor. i. 18, 21 ; 
Oros. iy. 5 ; Yal. ilax. ix. 1.) 

ReCius, Roman emperor, a. 1 ). 249-251, whose 
full name was C. HIessius Qcixtcs Trajakus 
Decius, was bom at Bubalia in Pannonia. He 
was sent hy the emperor Philippas in 249 tore- 
store subordination in the army of Moesi'a, but 
the troops compelled him to accept the purple 



Deciua, Roman Emperor a,.d. Sll-S-U. 

IMP. C. 31. Q. TP.AIAXVS EECIUS .A.VG. ; bast of 
Eecins, radiate ; rrr.. PASKOXL^ ; figures of Upper and 
Lower Pannonia, holding standard and cornucopia. 
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I Deimas (Ac/par), son of Dardanus and 
I Chryse, who settled in Arcadia (Dionys. i. Cl). 

! Reloces {ArfiStais), first king of Media, after 
! the Medes had thrown ofi the supremacy of the 
! Assyrians, was the son of PJiraortes, and reigned 
B,c. 709-C56. He built the city of Eebatano, 
which he made the royal residence. His ad- 
ministration of justice was severe, and he kept 
n body of spies and informers throughout the 
whole country. He was succeeded by his son, 
PnRAORTES.- (Hdt. i. 95-102.) 

Beion (ATjtccid, son of Aeolus and Enarete, 
king in Phocis, husband of Diomede, and father 
of Asteropia, Aenetus, Actor, Phylacus, and 
Cephalus. 

Detoiie (^r)iuv7})t mother of Miletus, who is 
hence jjalled Deionides (Ov. ix. 442). 

I)ei5tanis (Arji^apos)- 1. Tetrarch of Ga- 
latia, adhered firmly to the Romans in their 
wars in Asia against Mithridates, and was re- 
warded by the senate with the title of king, and 
the addition of Armenia Minor to his dominions 
(Cic. Deiot. v. 12 ; Bell. Alex. 08). In the Civil 
war he sided vvith Pompey, and was present at 
the battle of Pbarsaha, B.c. 48 (Cic. Deiot. v. 
18: Caes. B. C. iii. 4). In 47 he applied to 
Domitins Calvinus, Caesar’s legate in Asia, for 
aid against Phamaces, who had taken posses- 
sion of Armenia Minor. “When Caesar, in the 
same year, came into Asia from Egypt, Deio- 
tarus received him with submission, and en- 
deavoured to excuse the aid he had given to 
Pompey. Caesar deprived him of part of his 



PeJolarus, TctraycUof GalatUi. 

Obr.. bast of Kike; rtr., ahiotapoy; c^gl« oa sword in 
sbeatli : oa right, plleas of Dloscarl. 


Tinder threats of death. Decius still assured 
Philippus of his fidelity; but the latter, not 
trusting these professions, hastened to meet his 
rival in the field, wasdefeated near Yetona, and 
slain. The short reign of Decius was chiefly 
occupied in warring against the Goths. He fell 
in battle against them, in the marshes near 
Forum Trebonii in Bloesia, together with his 
son, in 251. In his reign the Christians were 
persecuted "with great severity ; but he was in 
the rest of Ms administration, and "wholly in 
his military activity, deserving of admiration, 
(Aurel- Yict. Caes. 28 ; Zos. i. 21.) 

Decumates Agri. [Agri Decu^iates.] 

Delanira {i^nTaveipa)^ daughter of Althaea by 
either Oeneus, or Dionj*sus, or Dexamenus, and 
sister of Meleager. Achelous and Heracles both 
loved Deianira, and fought for the possession 
of her. Heracles was victorious, and she be- 
came his wife. She was the unwilling canse of 
her husband’s death by presenting hjm with the 
poisoned robe which the centaur Nessus gave 
her. In despair she put an end to her own life. 
For details see Heracles. 

Deldamia 1- Daughter of Lyco- 

medes in the island of Scyrns. Wiien Allies | 
was concealed there in maiden’s attire, she be- 1 
came by him the mother of Pyrrhus or Neopto- j 
lemus. [Achilles.‘^ 2. Wife of Pinthous, ; 
commonly called HipPOPAiUA.-^. Sister of > 
Pyrrhus, married Demetrius Poliorcetes. 


lominions, but allowed lum to retain his regal 
:itle. Two years afterwards (45) his grandson 
bastor accused him of having formed a design 
K^ainst Caesar’s life, when he received Caesar 
n Galatia. He was defended by Cicero before 
IJaesar, in the house of the latter at Rome, in 
;he speech {pro Bege extent 

cf. Cic. ad AH. v. 17). The result of the trial 
s not known ; but it seems hk^y that Cicero s 
idvocacy bo far prevaUca on Caesar that the 
>rosecnt!on was dropped. After Caesar's death 
le obtained from Antony the restitution of Ins 
lominions by paying Fnlvia a large ram of 
noney. In 42, he joined the party of Brutus 
ind Cassius, and died shortly ^terwards at 
Teat age. (Cic. Phil. ii. S7 ; Dio Cras. ilvm. 
13.)— 2. Son and successor of the above, in 
he war between Antony and Octavian he twk 
lart with the former, but went over from him 
o the enemy in the battle of Actinm, 31. 

Reiphobe (A7jr<)l)<ijB77), the Sibyl at Cnmae, 
laughter of Glaucus. [SrstiXA.] , 

Delphobus {Aiii<}>o0os), a son of Priam and 
Iccuba, and next to Hector the hrai'est 
he Trojans (H. rii. 94, xin. 410; Oif. iv. •'<6)' 
le always supported Pane m his refusal to 
leliver up Helen to the Trojans ; and he mamed 
ler after the death of Paris, Accordingly, on 
he fall of Troy, the vengeance of the Greeks 
ras chiefly directed against His house 

ras one of the first committed to the flames, 
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and lie waa aUin and fewfully tnangled 
Menelaua In this dreadlnl condition he was 
found in the lower world by Aeneas, who erected 
a monninent to him on Cape Bhoetenin (Verg 
Aen Ti 493, cf 0<7 Tiu 417, Hyg Fab 110, 
Diet Cret i 10 , Ear Troad 9C0 ) 

Deiphoate* {ATjrifrdi^r), son of Anfimachos, 
and husband ol Hymetho, the daoghtei rf 
Tecienua the HerocUd, became king of Arpis, 
after Temenus had been murdered by hia own 
sons (ApoUod ii 8/ Pansaoiaa (u 13) give* a 
different account 

Delinm (A^Aioi' Phthati) a town on the 
coast of Boeofia, in tie territory of Tanagra, 
neat the Attic frontier, named after a temple 
of Apollo similar to that at Delos The Atbc 
mans used it as a fortress in the early part ol 
the Peloponnesian war and in n c 414 they 
were defeated here by the Boeotians (Thnc.ir 
90 Strah p 403) 

Bellut and Delia AijAta), surnames 

of Apollo and Artemis respectively, from the 
island ol DzLOS 

Sellluf, Q , a Bomen eques, who freqneatly 
changed sides m the civil wars In bC 44 be 
joiDM Dolabelia m Asia, afterwards went over 
to Cassius, and then tuiited himself to M An 
tony He deserted to Octavian shortly before 
the battle of Actiam, 31 He appeara to have 
become a personal (neod of Octavian and Mae- 
cenas and 13 therefore addressed by Horace in 
one of Yus Odes In 8) He wrote a hiatoiT ol 
Antony s war against the Parthiant. m which 
he bad buntelf fought (Plot <4nf 25 , EmCaee 
zhs 89. 1 13, 23 , Strab n 623.) 

Selmitlu or Dalnitiu i. Son of Con 
stantmt Chlorus and hia second wife, Theodora. 
Prom lus half brother, Constantine tbe Great, 
ha received the title of censor, he died before 
A 9 885 —2 Son of the preceding, waa created 
Caeaar by Conetantme tbe Great, 835, and, 
upon tbe ^riaion of tbe empire, received Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Acbata, as hia portiOB. He 
waa pat to death m 837 on the death of Con 
stantine ^orel Vict Cata 41) 
SSloeorDeloa (i) Ai^Aer Ai)Aio>: JP<fb,.Zkefi, 
Dih, SdiUi, Buh tbe smallest of the islaoda 
called Cyclades, id the Aegaean ^s, lay in tbe 
strait between Bbenea and Slycotms It wae 
also called lu earlier times, Astena, Oriygia, and 
Chlamydia. According to a legend, founded 
perhaps on some tradition of its late volcanic 
ongin. It waa called out of the d^ by the In 
dent of Poseidon, hot was a doetingisiaodnoUI 
Zens fastened jt by adamantine chains to the 
bottom of tbe sea, that it mi^t be a aecuie 
resting plase to Leto, for the birth of Apollo 
andAftemiB Apollo afterwards obtained pos 
session of Delos, by givingCalaanatoPoseldon 
in exchange for It, and it became tbemostbolv 
seat of the worship of Apollo (Hymn, ad J>*l. 
49, Callun Del 85, Pmd. 64; Verg Aen 
III 75, Plin iv 8ncb is tbe mythical 

story we learn from hisbjiy that Deloa was 
peopled by the lonisns, for whom it was tbe 
chief centK of political and religious nnioD in 
the time of Homer it was also the aeat of an 
Ampbictyony, comprising the farronoding w- 
landa In the tuneof Pisistrstns, Delos be<MiDe 
subject to the Athenians, it wsa made the 
Common treasury of tbe Greek confederacy for 
carrying en the war with PctSis, but the trans- 
ference of the treasury to Athens, and the 
altered character of the le^ne, reduced the 
uUnd to a condition of absmnte p^Arcnl 
dependence upon Athena It still possessed, 
however, a very extensive commerce, wbieb 
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was increased by -the downfall of Connth, when 
I>do« became the chief emponum lor the trade 
IB slaves , and it was one of tbe principal seats 
of art m Greece, especially for works in bronze 
of which metal one of the most esteemed 
mixture* was called the Delian An especial 
sanctity was attached to Delos from its con 
Tiexion with tha worship ot Apollo , and the 
peculiar eharaeter assigned to the island by 
the traditions of its origin was confirmed by 
the remarkable fact that, tioegh of rolcamo 
ocigin, and in the imd»t of islands very subject 
to earthqn jees, Delos enjoyed an almost entire 
exemption from such visitations, so that As 
being thakea by an earthquake waa esteemed 
a marked prodigy (HdL vi 98, Thuc u. 8, 
Plitt I e) Tie city of pelos stood on the 79 
Side of the island at the foot of dit Cynthos 
(whence (be gods snrnaine of Cynthms), near 
a htUe nver called Inopns It contained a 
temple of Leto, and the great temple of Apollo. 
The latter waa built near the harbour, and 
possess^ an oracle Though enriched with 
offennga from all Greece, and defended by no 
fortifications, it was so protected from plunder 
by the sanctity of the place, that even tie 
Pecaiana, when sailing against Greece, potonly 
passed It by uninjured, but sent rich presents 
to the god With this temple were connected 
games, called Deha, which were celebrated 
every four years, and were said to have been 
iounaed by ^esens A hie ongwi « ascribed 
to the sacred embassy (5<«»pte) whwh the Atbea* 
laos tent to Delos every year (Dief o/Anf art. 
Delia, Theon*) The temple and orade were 



Cola erPslcs. 

Ote . tvs* et Apello rre Irr* otlpeUa asd tccaii SB 

visited by pilgrims from every qoarter, even 
from the tepona of Bcytbia. xhe greatest an- 

K rtance was attached to the preservation of 
t sanctity of tbe island. It was twice purified 
by the Athenians once under Pisistratu, when 
aU tomb* witbm sight of the temple were taken 
away, and agsm in n c 423, when all human 
and aousal remains were removed entirely from 
the Island, which was henceforth forbidden to 
be polluted by birth* or deaths, or by the pte- 
seaceotdospi silpwwsnaahoubtodiercittobrag 
forth chOd^ were to he removed to tbe adja- 
cent island of F.henea. Delos contmoed in a 
flounthing conditioa, and under the rule of tha 
Athenians, who were confirmed m the possession 
of iVby the Boznans, until the Mithridatic war, 
when Menophanes, one of tha generals of 
Mithndates, infiictM upon it a devastation, 
from which it never agam recovered.— In recent 
years (since 1673) important researches hare 
been made uiDelos by the French Archeological 
GebwA. The tuildings on Mt Cynthns, the 
theatre, tbe temple of Apollo, part of the Agora, 
and other bnildmgs, have been excavated 
Delphi (a{ AcA^i &cx^t Hustri), a small 
town m Phocis, Lnt one of the most celebrated 
in Greece, on account of its oracle of ApoUo 
It was 16 stadia m circumfereoce, was situated 
cm a steep dechvity on tha S sloM of Mh Pas- 
xassus, and its site resembled the cave* of a 
great theatre It was shat in on the H by * 
bsiTier of rocky mountains, which were cleft m 
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the centre into two great cliffs with pcakcil 
summits, between which, from the rocks called 
Phaedriadae, issued the waters of the Castalian 
spring. The rocks from which the spring 
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generally^ giren, from Se\<pvS) icombj is right, ' 
and that it was called Delphi becnnse it stood 
in a deep ravine. Delphi was colonised at an 
early period by Doric settlers from the neigh- 



iBsnes were called Hyampeia (now Pfcmhwko), ' houring town of Dycorea, on the lieights of 
and from them, or from the neighbouring rock ; Pamassue. The government was an oligarchy, 
Nauplia, were hurled criminals (Hdt. viii. 89; i and was in the hands of a few distinguished 
Enr. ion, 12C6 ; Pint. deSer.Nutn. Find. 12). | families of Doric origin. From them were 
It was originally called Pytho (ITuflco), by which i token the chief magistrates, the priests, and a 



lisp Of Delphi. 

6, Gtavo of h’eoploletntis ; 7, Foantaln of Cassotls ; 6, Lescne , Q, Xlieatre. 


name aJonc it is mentioned in Homer, Tlie 
ancients derived the name of Delphi from an 
cponyxnouB hero, Delphns, a descendant of Pen- 
cftUon; it is probable that the derivation now 


senate consisting of a very few members. Delphi 
■was regarded as the central point of the whole 
earth, and was hence called the ‘navel of tho 
earth,* It was said that two eagles sent forth 

T 2 
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by Jopiter, one from the E and one from the 
"W , met at Delptil — De5pb» was the prampel ' 
seat of the worship of \pollo, whose name is 
most intimately assoeiated with iti Inti Dto- 
nysns, too, was especially worshipped here, and 
many of the Delphic festiTals were m hJs 
honour [See Apollo , Dio-rtscs , Pabx tasps 1 
Besides itie great temple o! Apollo, iteontainea 
numerous sanctoanes, statues, and other works 
ot art The Pythian games were also cdebrated 
here, and it was one of the two places of meet 
mg of the Amphictyomo eooncil Pausaniae 
approaching by the rood Schiete, passed loar 
temples, ol which the fourth was that oi 
Athene Pronoia (cf Dem e Anitog i p 780, 
§ 8i), where tacn&ces were oSered before con* 
sultmg the oracle , beyond this the aanetnary 
ol Phylacua aherowhohadgiTenaupemalurat 
aid agamst both Persians and Greeks, beyond 
this the Gymnasinm, where now at^da the 
monastery of Panaykia, thence to the temple 
of Apollo, on the way to which were passed the 
Stoa of the Athenians, and aereral treasnries, 
small bundmga partly ahore and partly below 
the earth , to the right (North) of these was the 
senate honse The temple oi Apollo was sitp 
ated at the NTT extremity of the town The 
£tst atone temple was buiU by Ttophoniot and 
Agamedea, and when this was burnt down,!) c 
CtS. it was rebmlt by the Amphietyons with 
etdl neater anlendour The expense was de 
frayed by Toluntary subscmptione to which 
eren Amaua king of Egypt contributed Tbs 
architect was Spintharua ot Coriuth , the Ale- 
maeonidae contracted to build it and liberally 
Buhatituted Parian marble lor tbe front of tbe 
building, matead of the common atone which 
thayhM agreed to employ The temple con 
tamed inusasae treaiurea, (or not only were 
nch offermge preaented to it by ktnga and 
pnrate persons who had teceired faroorable 
raphes irom the oracle, but many ol the Greek 
states had m the temple separate Ihetaun, - 


of the temple attracted Xen«8,>iho sent part 
of his army into Phocia to obtain possession of 
lie treasures, bot the Persians were dnren back 
by the god himself accordmg to the acconnt of 
the Delphiaiui Phociana plundered the 

temple to support them in tbe war against 
Thebes and the other Greek states (377^16) , 
and it w8a robbed at a later tune by Bke'TMts 
and by Sclla — In tbe centre of the temple 
there was a small opening (x;do/w>) in the ground, 
from which, from tune to time, an intoxicating 
Taponr arose, which was beliered to come from 
the well of Caesotis. No traces of this chasm 
or of the mephitic exhalationa are now any 
where obserrable Orer this chasm there sto^ 
a tnpod, on which the pneatess, called Pytbia, 
took her seat wbenerec the oracle was to be 
ccpnsulted The words which she ottered after 
exhahng the raponr were beliered to cootaui 
the revelations ol ApoHo They were carefully 
written down by the pnests, and afterwards 
commnnicalcd in hexameter verse to (he va 
eons who had come to conanlt the Oracle Be- 
yond tbe temple was the Lesche of the Cnl 
dians, adorned with paintings by Folygnotna, 
between which and the temple was tbe fonntaia 
of Cassotis (cf Eor Icm, 113), and west of tbs 
the Theatre , outside the sacred peribdlas ot 
walls came the Stadium and near it tbe fonn 
tarn Dclphnsa, which chiefly supplied tbe towa, 
below this on the road to Cnsea, was the sub- 
urb called Pylaca, where was the 8yxie&Mm.{ 
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for Amphictyomo meetings (Pans i 8-SO)— 
For devils respecting the oracle and its infiu 
eiiceinGreece,aeei)icf of Ant art Oraculum 
The recent escavatioos of the Piench AichRO- 
logical School, besides providing a store of 
inscnptums of great historical value, have done 
much to ascertain the precise limits of the 
eocient city and its sanctuanes 
BelpMnluffl (AsX^lt'ior) 1 A temple of 
Apollo Delphinms at Athens, said to have been 
budt by Aegeus, in which the Ephetae eat for 
trying cases of intentional but lustifiable homi 
cide [Diet of Ant art PAonorl— 2 The 
harbour of OropuB in Attica, on the oordera of 
Boeotia, called i Itpht 3 A town os 

tbe E coast of the island Chios 
Befphlsini [Apollo] 

Delphua (ArX^i^r) 1 Son of Poseidon and 
kfelaotho, to whom the foundation of Delphi 
was ascnbed (Aesch Sum 18, Pans x 82)^ 
2 Son of ApoUo and Celoeno, who ts also said 
to have founded Delphi (Pans x 6) 

Delta [AnorPToa] 

Bemidei (Aq/iiSijr, a contraction ol 
Sqr), an Athenian orator, was of very low ongio, 
but rose by his talents to a prominent position 
at Athens He belonged to the kfaeedenian 
r^y, and was a bitter enemy of Demosthenea 
Be was taken prisoner at the battle of Chad 
rooea, B c 883, bot was dismissed by Philip 
with distinguished marks of honour After 
Phibp's death he was the sobservunt supporter 
of AtMander, but notwithstanding freqaeutly 
received bribes Iron the opposite party Ha 
was put to death by Antipater in SiS because 
tbe latter hod diacovered a letter o! Demades, 
urging (he enemiea of Antipater to attack him 
Demmes was a asn without principle, and 
lived 10 a most profligate and dissolute manner 
But be was a bnlhant orator He always spoke 
extempore, and with snch irresistible force that 
he wee a perfect maieh for Demosthenes him 
self There is extsnt » large fragment of an 
oralioo bearing tbe name of Demades («ipl 
tarSieasTfai), m which he defends his conduct 
donng tbe ^nod of Alexander’s reign. It ta 

C ntra in toe collectiooa of the Attic orators, 
t it* genuineness i* doubtful Cicero end 
Quiotilian both state that Demades left no 
orations behind tiua (Plut Dem 0,10,11,23, 
29. Diod xvj 87, Cic £rut 9,80, Of 20,90, 
Quint u 17) 

BdmaratttS (Aiiiid^aTor, Dor Aafidparot) I 
King of Sparti, teigued from about B C. 610 to 
491 Hp was at vananco with his onacmpuloos 
colleagUA Cleomenea who at length accused 
hiu before the Ephora of being an illegitimate 
BOD of Anston, and obtained bis deposition by 
bnbtnglbeDelphiooracle,i>c 491 Demamtus 
thereupon repaired to the Persian court, where 
he was kmdly received by Danus He accom 
paiued Nerxes in hia invasion of Greece, and 
recommended the king not to rely too confl 
dently upon hia countless hosts Hia family 
cootiDued long in Asia (Hdt r 75, vi 6I--70 
TIL 181, 231, vui 65 )— 2 A merchant-noble of 
Connth, and one of tbe Bacchi^ae IVhen 
the power ot his clan had been overthrown by 


two sons, Aruos and Luenmo, afterwards L. 
Tanrainius Pnscnx. (Liv i 31, Dionytiii 46, 
Strab p 219) 

DaaeWe, » people of Bntain, m the BW ot 
1^alM their chief towns were Slaridunum 
(CormortSen) and Luentmum, 
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Demeter (Aijfirirrjp), one of the great ^ivinitlc'? 
of the Greeks, was the goddess of the corn- 
bearing earth and of agricultare, and of settled 
family life. Formerly it was generally snp- 
posed that her name signified Mother-Earth 
(on the theory that or 55=7^): but it is 
probably truer to connect the word with Brjaiy 
the Cretan form of fe/af, barley^ so that her 
name is really '' Corn-Mother:* She was the 
deity of agric^tnral people, and therefore not 
one of the Olympian deities of Homer, where 
wc hear very little of her, save that slie is 
present among winnowers, beloved bj* Zeus, 
who slays in Jealousy her mortal lover lasion 
fjf. V. 600, xiv. 320; Od. v. 125). This is not 
because her worship in Greece was more recent 
than Homer — on the contrary, she was, as will 
bo seen, a Pelasgian deity — but because the 
Homeric Aebaeans were sea-men and warriors, 
not a^cnlturists, nor was Itbaca a com-Iand. 
Az might be expected, wc find her fully recog- 
nised in Hesiod {Op. p. 4G3). Her myth is more 



I»emetcr of Cnidus. (From a statue in the Sritish 
Museum ) 


completely developetl in the beautiful Homeric 
Hyinnto bemeier. She was the daughterof Cro- 
nus and Ehen, and sister of Zens, hy whom she 
became the mother of Persephone (Proserpina) 
or Cora: of this relationship Homer knows 
nothing. Zeus, without the knowledge of 
Demeter, had promised Persephone to Aldoneus 
(Pluto) ; and while the unsuspecting maiden 
was gathering flowers, the earth suddenly 
opened and she was carried off by Aldoneus. 
Her mother, who heard only the eclio of her 
voice, immediately set out in search of her 
daughter. Por nine days she wandered about 
without obtaining any tidings of her, hut on 
the tenth she met Hecate, and from her — or, m 
another form of the story, from the all-seemg 
sun — she learnt the truth. Failing to obtain 
aid from Zeus, Demeter in her anger avoided 
Olympus, and dwelt upon earth at Eleusis. As 
the goddess still continued angry, and did not 
allow the earth to produce any fruits, Zeus 
first scut Iris and then all the gods to persuade 


Demeter to return to Olympus. But she was 
deaf to all their entreaties, and refused to 
return to Olympus, and to restore fertility to 
the earth, till she hod seen her daughter a'^am. 
Zeus accordingly sent Hermes into Erebus to 
fetch hack Persephone. Aldoneus consented, 
but gave Persephone the seed of a pomegranate 
to eat. [Asc.a..iPHCs.] Hermes then twk her 
to Eleusis to her mother, who received her with 
unbounded joy. Demeter now returned to 
, Olympus with Iier daughter, but as the latter 
I had eaten in the lower world, she was obliged 
' to spend one tliird of the year with Aldoneus, 

. but was allowed to continue with her mother 
the remainder of the year. The earth now 
bronght forth fruit again. — In the localities of 
I the myth there are doubtless combined the 
versions current in many different lands. Some 
accounts represent as the scene of the rape of 
Persephone the plain of A’ysa in Asia, otberB 
Colonns, or the Peloponnesian Henmone (Strah. 
p. 873) or Crete; the Latin poets generally 
Sicily, bnt Propertius speaks of Cyrious (iii. 21). 
The Attic story which is adopted in the Homeric 
Hymn makes Demeter in her wanderings come 
to the Elensinian well and sit wearied on the 
‘sorroivful stone’ (ayeXaaros -irerpa). Here she 
is found by the daughters of Coleus, who bring 
her to their mother Metaneira. By her she is 
installed as nurse of the child Demophodn, 
whom she would fain have made immortal by 
a baptism of fire [see Celeus]. But in the 
versions of her story which have the greatest 
importance the favoured son of Celeus (or 
Eleusis) is Tmptolzjics, whom Demeter makes 
the teacher of ogricnlture to mankind, and who 
is associated with her in her mysteries as the 
deity or hero of Eleusis. In this myth, as 
preserved especially in the great festivals of 
the Elensinia and the Thesmophoria, first the 
groivth of the com is shown. Persephone, who 
is carried off to the lower world, is the seed- 
corn, which remains concealed in the ground 
art of the year; Persephone, who returns to 
er mother, is the com which rises from the 
ground and nourishes men and animals. Thus 
also in the Cretan myth Plntus (wealth) is the 
offspring of her union with lasion: bnt there 
is probably the higher mystery, symbolised by 
the seed, of the burial of the body and its 
future life. How far this was so, as the 
mysteries were never divulged by any ancient 
writer, we must always lack full knowledge. 
But the cult of Demeter, however much deve- 
loped by additions from Egyptian and from 
Orphic religions, was probably in its first origin 
merely such a worship of the Corn-mother or 
Com-spirit as is found in the folk-lore of many, 
perhaps of most, countries. For the Greeks 
she was originally a Pelasgian deity, named 
Pelasgis, and foreign to the Dorian people 
(Hdt. ii. 171; Paus. ii. 22). In this earher 
period she is connected with Poseidon rather 
than with Zens : in the myth of the horse Arion 
bom from Demeter and Poseidon, and still 
more clearly in the primitive worship of the 
‘Black Demeter’ at Phigalia undet the form 
I of a goddess with a horse’s head (Pans. viii. ii, 

I 4), the ancient notion, not uncommon in folk- 
lore, of the Com-spirit having the form of some 
animal is preserved. Among the most ancient 
seats of her worship in Greece may have been 
Thessaly, in the neighbourhood of Pherae, not 
far from which was Pyrasns, the land of com, 
and Antron and Anthela, sacred to her (II. ii. 
C9G; Slrab. pp. 170, 420, 420, 433). Hence her 
rites came to Thebes, and there Dionysus 
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became associated ssitb her, as m the mjstenes 
at EUnsis from northern Greece they are said 
to have been brought to Attica by the Qephy 
raeana, which wilt account for her connexion 
with the Cabin and with Cadmna In the Pe 
loponnesuB her worship belongs least to the 
moat Donan state, Sparta, and chiefty to the 
most Peiasgie state, Arcadia, ■where herdanghter ■ 
is called Despoma, and Poseidon is the father 
(Paus viii 88, 87) it is particularly noted also 
at Andania In the islands it is probably a 
Felaagian relic, particularly in Crete, whence 
the Hymn makes her come to Attica Her 
celebrated worship m Sicily la said to hare 
been introduced by the cotoniits from Megata 
and from Cormth (Paus i 44, Plat Ttmd 8) 
but it IS not unlikely that it was in some part 
much older, the pnmitire worship appears in 
the name £'tfo, under which she was someUmec 
Icnown at Syracuse (Athen. pp. 109, 416) 
Among her moat significant epithets should be 
noticed becanse she was one of the old 

deities of the underworld, and because the seed 
came thence ; Anesidora, beeanse the * tends np 





gifts from below,’ and Thesmopboros, because 
she estabhshed cinlisstion and laws and settled 
family I fe for her (estirals see Diet of Ant 
arts Eleusinta, Tht$mophorta, Froerosta — 
In works of art Gemeter was represented some- 
times in a eittmg attitude, sometimes walking 
and sometimes m a chariot drawn by horses 
or dragons, hut always in full attue She 
IS most grouped with Persephone 

(Cora), for the two ate inseparably connected in 
Greek religion as and with the youthful 

lacchus or with Tnptolemna A noble repre 
sentatioRof her is tneCaidianDemeteT(p 277), 
now m the British hloseum a seated figure of 
the school of Praxiteles, which in its expression 
of dignified and resigned sorrow seems to show 
the goddess griermg for the loss of her dangbter 
daring the dead winter time Around her bead 
she wore a garland of corn-ears, or a siinple 
nband, or aometunes the caJathui, and in her 
hand she held a sceptre, com-esrs, or a poppy, 
or a torch and the mystic basket (cf tne de> 
scnption of the Thslywa at Cos IB Theocr •rn 
166), both of which belong to the Eleosinian 
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ntes of initiation The Eomana worshipped 
Demeter under the name of Ceres This wor 
ship, essentially Greek in character and tradi 
tion, came to them from the Greek cities of 
Campania The first temple of Ceres at Rome 
was Towed by the dictator A Foatumiua Albi 
Rus m B c 496, for the purpose of arertmg a 
{amine with which Rome was threatened during 
a war with the Latins The Romans instituted 
a festival with games in honour of her (Gicf 
o/An( av Cereaha) But the Greek goddess 
thus introduced probably took the place an I 
name of an old Italian deity Ceres, a goddess 
of the earth and its fnnta a creando dicta. 

Demetrlk* (Aij^nirpidr Aij^i^Tpiet/i) I A 
town in Slagnesia in Thessaly, on the innermost 
tecesBof thePagasaean hay, founded by Deme 
tnnsPoliorcctes.and peopled by the inhabitants 
of lolcus and the surrounding towns it soon 
became one of the most important tou'ns m the 
N of Oiuece, and is fret^nenUy mentioned m 
tbesrara between the Macedonians and Romans 
—2 A town m kssyria, not far from Arbsla — 
3 An Athenian tribe, added to the ten old 
tnbes, Bc 397, and named in honour of 
Demetrius Poliorcelee 
Demetrius ^Av^^^''^plas) 1 A Greek of tha 

island of Pharos id the Adriatic He was a ge- 
neral of Teuta, the Illyrua queen, and treacher 
onsly aarteodeied Corcyta to the Romaui, «'hn 
resrardwi him with a great part of the domi 
nioueof Teuta, 223 (Pol ii 11, Appian, 

6) Subsequently he lentured on many acts of 
piratical hostility against the Romans, tbuk 
ing that they were too much occupied with 
the Gallic war and the impending dauger of 
Hannibata invasion to take noticeof him The 
Romans, however, immediately sent the consul 
L Aecnilius Paulua over to iUyna (210), who 
took Pharos itself, and obliged Demetrius to 
fly for refuge to Philip, king of Macedonia He 
died in 40 attack on Ithome (PoL iii 16-19 
2 VouDger aon of PhiLp V , king of Macedonia, 
woe aent as a hostage to Rome after the battle 
of Cynoecephalae (198) Five years afterwards 
he was restored to his father, who subsequently 
sent him as his ambassador to Rome But 
having incurred the jealousy ot his father and 
bis brother, Perseus by the favourable recep- 
tion be bad met with from tbs Romeus, he 
was secretly put to death hr his father a order 
(Lir xL20, FoL xxiv 7) 

I Sinys 0/ Macedonia 1. SumamedPcIior 
eetss (noAtopxiiTAr) ©r the Besieger, son of 
Antigonue, kmg of Asm, and Stratonice At an 
early age he gave proofs of distinguished 
bravery He aocorapattied bis father in his 
campaigns against Eumenes (b c 817, 816), and 
a few years afterwards was left by his father in 
the command of Syria, which he bad to defend 
ogamst Ptolemy In 812 he was defeated by 
Ptcdeimysear Gaza, hut soon alter retrieved his 
disaster in part by defeating one of the generals 
of Ptolemy In 811 a general peace was con 
eluded uraoag the successors of Alexander, but 
U w»» only of short duration In 807 Demo- 
Irras was despatched by his father with a 
powerful fleet and army to wrest Greece from 
Cassander and Ptolemy He met with great 
•access i. At Athens he was received with en 
thasiaam by the people aa their liberator De* 
metrins the Phalerean who had governed the 
city for Cassander, was expelled, and the fort 
at Mnuycbia taken Demetnus took np bis 
abode for the winter at Athens, where dmne 
lumoara were paid him uuder the title of ‘the 
PVeaerver’ (4 Sorip) Me «aa recalled from 
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Athens by his father to take the command of 
tho war in Cyprus against Ptolemy. Here also 
ho wa.s successful, and in a great naval battle 
ho annihilated the fleet of Ptolemy (800). 

Next year (305) he laid siege to Ehodcs, 
because the Rhodians had refused to sup- 
port him against Ptolemy. It was in conse- 
quence of the gigantic machines which Deme- 
trius constructed to assail the walls of Rhodes, 
that he received the surname of Poliorcetes. 

But all his exertions were unavailing, and 
alter the siege had lasted above a year, he 
at length concluded a treaty mth the Rhodians 
(sot). — Demetrius then crossed over to Greece, 
which had meanwhile been almost conquered 
by Cassander. He soon compelled Cassander 
to evacuate all Greece S. of Therraopylce, and 
fortbe next two years continued toprosecnte the 
war with success. But in 302 he was obliged 
to return to Asia in order to support his father 
Antigonus. In SOI their combined forces were 
totally defeated by those of Lj'simnchns and 
Seleucns in the battle of Ipsns, and Antigonns 
himself slain. Demetrius, to whose impetuosity 
the loss of the battle would seem to be in great 
measnre owing, fled to Ephesus, and from 
thence set sail for Athens ; hut the Athenians 
declined to receive him into their city. The 
jealousies of his enemies soon changed the face 
of liis afiairs ; and Ptolem}" having entered into 
a closer union with Lysimachus, Seleucns mar- 
ried Stratom’ee, daughter of Demetrius. By 
this aUiance Demetrius obtained possession of 
Cilicia, and be liad never lost Cyprus, Tyre, 
and Sidon. In 297 he detennined to make an 
effort to recover his dominions in Greece. He 
appeared with a fleet on the coast of Attica, bnt 
was at first unsuccessful. The death of Cas- 
sander, however, in the course of the same year 
gave a new turn to affairs. Demetrius made 
himself master of Acgina, Salamis, and finally 
of Athens, after a long blockade (295). In 294 
he marched into Peloponnesus against the 
Spartans, and was on the point of taking their 
city when he was suddenly called away by the 
state of affairs in Macedonia. Here the dissen- 
sions between Antipater and Alexander, the two 
sons of Cassander, had led Alexander to call in 
foreign aid to his support; and he sent em- 
bassies at once to Demetrius and to Pyrrhus. 

Pyrrhus was the nearest at hand, and had 
already defeated Antipater and established 
Alexander on the throne, when Demetrius ar- 
rived with his army. He was received with 
apparent friendliness, but mutual jealousies 
quickly arose. Demetrius caused the young king 
to he assassinated at a banquet, and was there- 
upon acknowledged as king by the Macedonian 
army. Demetrius kept possession of Macedonia 
for seven years (294-287). His reign was a series 
of wars. In 292 he marched against the The- 
bans, who had risen against him, and took their 
city. In 291 he took advantage of the captivity 
of Eysimachus among the Getae to invade 
Tlirace ; hut he was recalled by the news of a 
fresh insurrection in Boeotia. _ He repulsed 
■ Pyrrhus, who had attempted by invading Tlira- 
saly to effect a diversion in favour of the 
Boeotians, and again took Thebes after a long 
siege (290). In 2'89 he carried on war against 
Pyrrhus and the Aetolians, hut he concluded 
peace with Pyrrhus that he might march into 
Asia with the view of recovering his father's 
dominions. His adversaries forestalled him. 

In 287 Ptolemv sent a powerful fleet against 
Greece, while 'Pyrrhus (nobvithstanding his 
recent treaty) on the one side and Eysimachus 
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on tho other simultaneously invaded Macedonia. 
Demetrins was deserted by his oivn troops, who 
proclaimed Pj-rrhns king of Macedonia. He 
then crossed over to Asia, and after meeting 
with alternate success and misfortune, was at 



DetnclrJns Pollorcetea. King of Macedonia, ob. B.c. 233. 
Obr., head of Detnetrins, with horns to imitate Dionysus ; 

Tfv., QAZt.\coz AHsiHTPiov; Poscldon, to conxmemoratc 

naval rielory (b.c. SO*!). 

length obliged to surrender himself prisoner to 
Selencus (280). That king kept him in confine- 
ment, but did not treat him with harshness. 
Demetrius died in the third year of his im- 
prifionmont and the fifty-sixth of his age (283). 
He was one of the most remarkable characters 
of his age : in restless activity of mind, fertility 
of resource, and daring promptitude in the exe- 
cution of Ws schemes, he has perhaps never 
been surpassed. His besetting sin was his un- 
bounded licentiousness. Besides Lamia and 
his other mistresses, he was regularly married 
to four wives, Phila, Enrydice, Derdamia, and 
Ptolemats, by whom he left four sons. The 
eldest of these, Antigonus Gonatas, eventually 
succeeded him on the tlirone of Macedonia. 
(Plut. Demetrius \ Diod. xix., xx.)— 2. Son of 
Antigonns Gonatas, succeeded his father, and 
reigned B.c. 289-229, He carried on war against 
the Aetolians, and was opposed to the Achaean 
League. He was succeeded by Antigonus 
Doson, (Pol. ii. 44.) 

11. Kings of Syria. 1. Soter (reigned b.c. 
162-150), was the son of Seleucus IV . PhiJo- 
pator and grandson of Antiochus the Great. 
“While yet a child, he had been sent to Rome 
by his father as a hostage, and remained there 
during the whole of the reign of Antiochus TV. 
Epiphanes. After the death of Antiochus, 
being now twenty-three years old, he demanded 
of the senate to be set nt liberty ; but as his 
request was refused by the senate, he fled 
secretly from Rome, by the advice of the his- 
torian Polybius, and went to SjTia. Tlie Syrians 
declared in liis favour; and the young king 
Antiochus V. Eupator, \rith his tutor Lysias, 
was seized by his ovm guards and put to death. 



Demetrius I. Soter, Kini; of Syria, ob. n.c. IJO. 

06r.. head of Demetrius diawlcmed,' fer., BaitaEQS oK. 
MHTPloY jOTHPoS, In fleld monoscram &na sU; jn ex- 
ergue ASP (161 of Era Selcoc.): seated female figure, 
l^che, to the left, with sceptre and cornucopia. 

By valuable presents Demetrius obtained from 
the Romans his recognition as king (Po!. 
xxxi. 23, xxxii. 4). He expelled the oppressive 
satrap Heracleides from Babylon ; and thus 
gained the surname Soteritom the Babylonians; 
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bat be vae not Bncceesfolmbis attempts against 
the Jews (Jo& Ani xui. 4) Bnt haring alien 
ated hia own sab;ecta by hia lumry and intern 
perancei they sided with an impostor of the 
name ol Babi^ who took the title of Alexander 
By bim Demetnas was defeated in battle and 
slam (BoL isxui 14) He left two aons, Deme 
inns Nicator and Antiochus Sidetee, both of 
whom snbseqnently ascended tbe throne—^ 
Kicator (b c 11C-U2, and agam 12^-185), son 
of Deroeteas Soter He had been sent by hia 
father for safety to Cnidns, when AJeiandet 
B^as inraded Syna , and after tbe death of tua 
father he contmned in eiile lot some years 
tfith the assistance of Ptolemy Pbiloinetor he 
defeat^ Balaa, and recorered hia kingdom 
(whence came hia samame) , bnt, haying hkebis 
father rendered himself odions to his anbjeots 
by his nces snd cnelties, he was dnren ont of 
Syria by T^hon, who set np Antiocbns, the 
infant son oi Alexander Balas, as a pretender 
against bim Bemetnns retired to Babylon, 
and from thence inarched against the Parthians, 
by whom he was defeated and taken prisoner, 
1S8. Be remamed aa a eaptire in Parthia ten 
Years bnt wsa kindly treats by the Parthian 
king hltthndates (Arsaces VL) who gare him 
his danghter Bhodognne in mamago. Mean 
while, ms brother, Antiocbns VLL Sidetes 
hsTing overthrown the nsnrper Tryphon, en 
gaged in war with Porthia, in cons^nenee of 



which Phraatea, tbe snccessor of Mithndatec, 
bronght forward Demetnas, and sent him into 
Syna to operate a diversion against bis brother 
In the same year Antiochns fell in battle, and 
Bemetnna a^m obtained jiCSBessioa ot the 
Syrian throne, 12& Ranng engaged in an ex 
pedibon against Egypt, Ptolemy Fhytcon setup 
against him the pretecder Alexander Zebina, 
by whom he wsa defeated and compelled to fly 
His wife Cleopatra, wlm conld not forgir® him 
his marriage with Rbodognne in Parthia, refused 
toaflord bun refuge at Pto]emaIs,andMfl^to 
I^re, where he was assassinated, 125 (Kostin, 
xxx n. 1, X XX nil 0 , ixii* 1 , hir Sp «>)— 3 
EncaeraSiSon of Antiochns VIIX Grypns, and 
grandson of Peraetnns U Paring the aril 
wars that followed the death of Antiocbns Grj' 
pns (96). Pemetnns and his brother Ptuhpfor a 
tune held the whole of Syria. Bat war oroke 
ont between them , Demetnas was taken pn 
eoner and sent to Parthia, where he remained 
m Mptinty till hia death (Jos. Ant xin. 14) 

Hi Irtteraiy i Of Adramyttmai, snr 
named Ixion, a Greek grammanan of tbe tone 
of Aagastos, bred pi^ly at Peigamns and 
partly at Alexandria, and wrote coouaentanes 
on Homer and Hesiod and other wark»-^ 
Vagnes (that is, of Magnesia), a Greek gram 
manan, and a contemporary of Cicero and 
Attica^ Be wrote a book on concord (npt i 
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iftopoiat), and another on poets and other 
nathors who bore the same name (n<p! SfiuyUfuev 
toitpuv kaI irvyypaipiiiiv —3 Phaltrens, so 
callM from his birthplace, the Attic demos of 
Phalerm, where he was bom about b c SIS. 
Bis parents were poor, bnt by lus talents and 
perseverance he rose to the highest honoors 
at Athens, and became distingnished as an 
orator, a statesman, » philosopher and a poet 
Ue was educated, together with the poet 
Menander, in the school of Theophrastus He 
began hit public career about S25,and acquired 
great repntatio by his eloquence In 317 the 
gorenunent of Athens was entrusted to him by 
Cassander, and he discharged the duties of his 
oEBce lor ten years with sneh general satislao 
tion, that the Athenians conferred npon bun. 
the most extraordinary distinctions, ana erected 
no less than 860 statues to his ^nour (Cic 
Bep u 1, Kep Mill 6) Bntdnnng the latter 
penod of his administration he seems to bare 
become intoxicated with hia good fortune, and 
he abandoned himself to diasipatioa. t^en 
Demetnos Pohorcetes approached Athens, m 
307, Demetnns Fhalereua was obhged to take 
to flight, and hisenemiesindnced the Athenians 
to pass sentence ol death npon him (Pint. 
Demetr 8j He went to Ptolemy Lagi at 
Alexandna, with whom be lived for many years 
on tbe best tenns, and it was probably owing 
to the lafloeDce of Demetnas that tbe great 
Alexandnne library was lonoed. His successor, 
Ptolemy Pluladelphns, was hostile towards 
Demetnns, beeaase he bad adnsed his father 
to appoint another of bis sons as bis snccessor 
He banished Demetnas to Upper Egypt, whsre 
he u said to have died from w bite of a snake 
(Diog loert T 76) —Demetnss Phaletens was 
the mt among the Atbe oraton worthy of the 
name; bnt even his orationa bore endent 
marks of tbe decline of oratory, and were 
cbaractensed rather by elegance than by force 
(Cic Brut 9, Sa, Or 27 , 92 , Qnmtil x I, 60] 
His nnfflCToas writings, the greater part of 
wtucii were probably composea in Egypt, em 
braced subjects of the most vaned kinas, bat 
none of them has come down to ns, for the 
work on efocution {irtfil ipiaivtlat), extant under 
lus nsime. u probshty this work of an Alezao- 
dnne sophist ol the name of Demetnna— 4- 
Of Scepsis, a Greek grammanan of the time of 
Anstaichus, wrote a learned commentary on 
theCatologne m tbe second book of the Hiad, 
—5 Of Snaiiun, aCynm philosopher, liTedfcotft 
the reigu of Cabgnla to that of Domition, and 
waa baiuahed from Bome in consequence of the 
freedesn with which he rebuked the powerful 
Ann xTL 8t, Mut. it 40, Dio Casa- 
IiTi IS) HeiapraJaedbySeneca,anduseems 
likely that, wbife he inculcated the moral pnu' 
ciples of tbe Stoics, he sought (as did many ol 
thelster philosophera ol tbu school) to impress 
them on the attention of a corrupt age by Cyme 
eccentncities 

DImScedes a celebrated pby 

sician of Crotona. He practised medicine ine- 
cessively at Aegma. Athena, and Samoa. He 
was taken prisoner along with Polycrates, m 
B c 522, and was sent to Susa to the court of 
Donas Here he acquired great reputation by 
ennsg the kuig’s foot, and tbe breast of the 
queen, Atossa. Notwithstanding hia honours at 
the Persian court, he was always deairom of 
returnuig to his native country In order to 
effect this, he pretended to enter mto the news 
and interests of tha Persians, snd proenred by 
meoos of Atoua that he should sent with. 
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some nobles to explore the coast of Greece, anti 
ascertain in what parts It might be most sne- 
cessfnlly attached. When they arrived at 
Tarenlmn, the king, Aristophilides, out of kind- 
ness to pemocedes, seized the Persians as 
spies, which afforded the physician an oppor- 
tunity of escaping to Crotona. Here he settled, 
and married the daughter of the famous •wrest- 
ler, Milo, the Persians having followed him to 
Crotona, and in vain demanded that he should 
be restored (Hdt. iii. 131-137). 

Demochares an Athenian, son 

of tlie sister of Demosthenes. He was probably 
trained by his nncle in oratory, and inherited 
his patriotic sentiments. After the restoration 
of the Athenian democracy in B.c. 807 by De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, Deraoebares was at the 
head of the patriotic party and took an active 
port in public affairs for the next twenty or 
thirty years (Plat. Dem, 30). He left behind 
him several orations, and an extensive history 
of his o^vn times. Fragments are preserved in 
Orai. Atticiy and in Mulleris Fr. Sist. Graec. 

Demderates (^iTj^/rpaTus), a Pythagorean 
philosopher, of •whose life nothing is knoum. the 
author of an extant collection of moral maxims, 
called the Golden Sentences (yuS>fiat 
They are printed with Demophilus. 

Democritus a celebrated Greek 

philosopher, was bom at Ahdera in Thrace, 
about B.c. 460. (The date can only be inferred 
by the statement in Diog, Laerfe. ix. 41, that he 
was still young when Anaxagoras was already 
old.) His father, Hegesistratus — or, as others 
called him, Damasippus or Athenocritus — was 
possessed of so large a property, that he was 
able to entertain Xerxes on his march through 
Ahdera. Democritus spent the inheritance, 
which his father left him, on travels into distant 
countries, which he undertook to satisfy hie 
extraordinary thirst for knowledge. He travelled 
over a great part of Asia, and spent some time 
in Egypt. The many anecdotes preserved about 
Democritus show that he was a man of a roost 
sterling and honourable character. His dili- ! 
gance was incredible : he lived exclusively for | 
his studies, and his disinterestedness, modesty, 
and simplicity, are attested by many facts 
wliich are related of him. Notwithstanding the 
great property he had inherited from his father, 
he died in poverty, but highly esteemed by his 
fellow-citizens. He died in 361 at a very ad- 
vanced age. There is a tradition that he de- 
prived himself of his sight, that he might be 
less disturbed in his pursuits; but this tradition 
is one of the inventions of a later age, which "was 
fond of piquant anecdotes. It is more probable 
that he may have lost his sight by too severe 
application to study. This loss, however, did 
not disturb the cheerful disposition of his mind, 
which prompted him to look, in all circuin- 
stances, at the cheerful side of things, wmch 
later •writers took to mean tliat he only laughed 
at the follies of men (Juv. x. 28). His 
ledge was extensive. It embraced not only the 
natural sciences, mathematics, mechanics, gri^- 
mar, music, and philosophy, but various other 
useful arts. His works were composed m the 
Ionic dialect, though not witliout some admix- 
ture of the local peculiarities of Ahdera. They 
are nevertheless much praised by Cicero on 
account of tlie liveliness of their style, and are m 
this respect compared even unth the works of 
Plato. Tlie fragments of them are collected by 
ilullach, Democriti Ahderitae OjpeTitm Frag- 
menia, Berlin, 1843. Leucippus appears to 
have had most influence upon the philosophical 
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opinions of Democritus, and these two philoso- 
phers were the founders of the theory of atoms. 
In order to explain tlie creation of all existing 
things, Democritus maintained that there were 
in infinite space an infinite number of atoms or 
elementary particles, homogeneous in quality, 
hut different in form, capable of no change, 
except of place. The difference of weight in two 
bodies of the same size is caused by there being 
more empty spaces in one than in the other. 
All creation or genesis results from the coming 
together or ‘ concourse ’ of atoms ; all decay from 
tbe separation or resolution of atoms which had 
combined to form any body. Bodies act on each 
other by pressure and impact, or from a distance 
(os the magnet on iron or light upon the eye) 
by effluences. Tlie properties of all things de- 
pend on the arrangement of atoms affecting 
form and size; the qualities which we ascribe 
to them only express the way in which they 
affect our senses. Atoms move downwards in 
space by their own gravity ; but the larger and 
heavier fall more quickly (as he supposed), and 
j strike against the lighter ; hence there is a re- 
j bound and a whirling motion, from which result 
I combinations of atoms so as to form innuraer- 
j able worlds, of which this is one. He speaks of 
this as caused by r-oxo hi opposition to the vovs 
of Anaxagoras ; but he does not mean that the 
result is n chance : on the contrary he regards 
all that is created as the necessarj’ succession of 
cause and effect. 

Demodocus the celebrated bard 

at the court of Alcinoiis who sang of the loves 
i of Ares and Aphrodite, while Ulysses sat at the 
banquet of Alcinoiis (Od. viii. 62, xiii. 27). 

; He •was represented on the throne of Apollo at 
; Amyclae as playing for the dancers (Fans. iii. 
18, 7). 

Demonax of Cyprus, a Cynic phi- 

losopher in the time of Hadrian. We owe our 
knowledge of his cliaracter to Lucian, who has 
painted it in the most glo^ving colours, repre- 
senting him as almost perfectly wise and good. 
He was nearly 100 years old at the time of his 
death. (Lucian, Demonax.) 

Demonesi Insulae ; Prinhipo or 

Princes* Islands)^ a group of islands in the Pro- 
pontis (5ea of Marmara), belonging to Bithy- 
nia : of these the most important were Pityodes 
and Chalcilis, also called Demonesus. 

Demopholus {^7ig.6<pt\os). 1. Son of Ephorus, 
continued bis father’s historyby adding to it the 
history of the Sacred War (Diod. xvi. 14).— 
2f An Athenian comic poet of the New Comedy, 
from whose *Oray6s PJantus took his Asiiiuria, 
— 5, A Pytliagorean philosopher, of whose life 
nothing is known, wrote a work entitled 0tov 
6€pdT€ta, part of which is extant, in the form of 
a selection, entitled yvcafxiKa SfiotSfiara. Best 
edition by OreJIi, in his Opusc. Grace. Vet. 
Senient. Lips. 1619. 

Demophon or Demophoon (Ai}po<pwr or Aij- 
fio(p6uy}. i. Son of Celeus andMetanlra, whom 
Demeter wished to make immortal. For details 
see Celeus.— 2. Son of Tlieseus and Phaedra, 
accompanied the Greeks against Troy, and there 
procured the liberation of his grandmother 
Aethra, who lived with Helen as a slave. On 
his return from Troy, he gained the love of 
Phylhs, daughter of the Thracian king Sithon, 
and promised to marry her (Hyg. Fah. 59, 
248; Ov. Her. 2, A. A. iii. 88; PHn. xvi. 108). 
Before the nuptials were celebrated, he went to 
Attica to settle his affairs, and as he tarried 
longer than Phyllis had expected, she thought 
that she was forgotten, and put an end to her 
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life , bnt she was tnetimorphosed into a tree agaicat the greatest physical disadTaotagei 
Demophon became king of Athens Hewarched Hiavoica wasweafcand his ntterancedefectiye; 
ont against Diomedes, who on his letnrn from he eonld not pronounce the p, and constantly 
Troy had landed on the coastof Attica, andwaa j atammered, whence he denred the name ol 
ravaging it He took the PalladiurJ from fidroKet It was only owing to the most nn 
Diomedes, bnt had the misfortune to kill an weaned exertiona that he succeeded in over 
Athenian in the straggle (Paus i 28. Ant | coming the obstacles which nature had placed 
Lib 83) For this murder he was summoned i m his way Thus it is said that he spoke with 
before the court frl flnAAsSi^ — the first time 1 pebbles in his month, to cure himself of stam 
that a man was tned by that court The legend mering, that he repeated verses of the poets 
of the capture of the Palladium by Denw^bon as he ran up bill, to itrengthen his voice, 
seems to be an attempt to explain the name of that he declaimed on the sea-shore to accustom 
the judicial court himself to the nowe andconfn&ionof the popu 

Demosthenes (Aij^irSoejt) 1 Sonof Alci lar assembly; that he lived for months m a 
ethenes a celebrated Athenian general m the cave under ground, engaged in constantly 
PeloiKinnesian war In b c t26 he was sent wnting out the history of Thucvdides, tofonn 
with afleet toravagethecoastof Peloponnesus, aatandardfor his own style These talesate 
he alterwards landed atUanpaetns, and jnadea not worthy of much credit , bnt they neveithe- 
descent into Aetolia, he was at first unsuccess- less attest the common tradition of antujuity 
fnl, and was obliged to retreat, bnt he aub- reapectmg the great effort* made by Demo- 
seqoently gained a brilliant victory over the stbeoes to attain to excellence as an orator — 
Ambraciots (Thnc in. 01, Diod iii 60) In 425, It was about 855 that Demosthenes began to 
though not moffice, he sailedwith the Athenian obtain repntation as a speaker in the public 
fleet and was allowed by the Athenian com assembly It was in this year that he dehvered 
manderaloremamwithfiTeahipaalPylos, which the oraVion against Leptioes and ficm this 
he fortified morderto assail the I/Me^emonians tune we have a senes of ms apeeehes on public 
in their own terntones Ha defended Pylos affatra Hu eloquence soon gamed him the 
against all the attempts of the lAcedaemoni faroorof the people Thoinfineneewhichheac 
ana, till he was reheved by an Athenian fleet qnired be employed for the good of his coontiy, 
of fortyships TheSpartans who in Ibeiftiege and Dotforhisown aggrandisement Heclesriy 
of the place bad occupied the neighbounog saw that Philip haa resolved to snbjngste 
laland of Sphactena were now cut ofi and Greece, and be tnsTefwe devoted all hs»ww«» 
blockaded Later in the same year be ren to resist the aggressions of the Macedonian 
dered unportaot assistance to Cleon, m making monarch. For fourteen yean he contioned the 

f nsonen of the Spartans in the island of etroggle against Pbihp, and neither threats nor 
phactena, though ttie whole glory of the anc bribee co^d torn him from his purpose It >s 
oess was nven to Geon (Thnc iv 2^0, Diod icoe he laded , bnt the failure mnst nolbe con 
XU. 81) In 413 he was aent with a large fleet sidered hi* fault T^ history of hisstroggle u 
to Sicily, to assist yiciaa Fortune wa* un best given in the life of Philip [Ptaurerj ’ 
favourable to the Athenuna. Demosthenes now It issatBcieDt to relate here that it was bronght 
counselled an immediate departure but Niciaa to a clone by the battle of Chaeronea (382), by 
delayed returning till It was too Ut« The which the independence of Greece was cruahed. 
Athenian fleet was destroyed. and when Demo. Demoatbenee wasnresent attbe battle, andfied 
sthenesand'SieiaeattesiptedtoTeireatbytand, like thousands of other* His enemie* TS* 
they were obliged to surrender to the enemy proacbed him with lus flight, and upbraid'd 
with sU their forces Both coaunaoderc were him aa the cause of the misfortunes of tus 
put to death by the Syracnaana (Tboc vu, country, but the Athenians judged betterof 
Diod xm.) —4? The greatest of Atbeuian ora- hie conduct, requested liun to dehver the fune- 
toT*, was the son ol Demosthenes, and was raloration upon those who had fallen at Chae 
born in the Attic demos of Faeatua, about B c ronfa, and celebrated the funeral feast m his 
8W At seven years of age he lost hia father, house At this time many accosatious were 
who left him end hj9 younger Bister to the care broaght against him. Of these one of the 
of three gattdiana, Aphobns and Demopfaon, most formidable was the accusation of Ctesi 
two relations, and Thenppides, an oW fneod. phon by Aesehme*. which was m reahty direc 
Cftese guardian* squander^ the greater part of ted against Demoethene* himself. Aeschines 
tlw C.S**(jhit(n tut prapoKag VaaS 

education to a great extent He nevertheless athenes should be rewarded for hie services 
received instruction from the orstor laaeus, with a golden crown in the theatre Aesclime* 
but It IS exceedingly doubtful whether he was msintamed that the proposal was not only 
taught by Plato and Isocrates, as some of the made in an illegal form, bat that the conduct 
ancients stated At the age ol eighteen Demo- of Demosthenes did not give him any ciaim to 
stheoescallednponhisgnsrdians torenderhnn each a distinction. The tnal was delayed for 
an account of their administration of his pro- reaaon* ankaowu to na tdl S30, when Demo- 
perty, but by intngnea they contrived to stbenes delivered his oration on the crown 
defer the business for two year*. At length, in {rtpl VTfpdnv) Aeschines wa* defeated and 
36J Demosthenes accused Aphohus before the withdrew from Athens [Azscbives }--Mean 
afchon, and obtained a verdict in his favour timeunportanteventshadtakenplaceinOreece 
Aphohus was condemned to pay a fine of ten Th* deaUi. ol Philip iti S3C roused the hope* of 
talents (Dem e Aphoi i.ii, c Onet , Pint the ratnots, and Demosthenes, althonghbehad 
Dem 4) Emboldened by this success, Demo- lo*t nu daughter only seven days before, was 
stbenes ventured to come forward as a speaker the first to proclaim the jojfol tiding* of the 
in the public assembly Hia first e^ort was king's death, and to call upon the Greeks to 
nnsocceesCul, and he i* said to have been le mute thevr strength against hlacedonia. But 
ceived with ridicule ; but he was encouraged Alexander's energy, and the frightful ren 
to persevere by the actor Safynis, who gave him geance which he twjk upon Thebes, compelled 
instrnction in action and declamation. Id be- Athenstosubmitaudsue for peace Alexander 
comiDg an orator, Demosthenes bad to struggle demanded the surrender of Demosthenes and 
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ihc other leaders of the popular inrfcy, and with 
difficultj' allowed them to remain at Athens. 
During the life of Alexander, Athens made no 
open* attempt to throw off the Macedonian 
siipremacy. In 825 Harpalus fled from Babylon 
wth the treasure entrusted to his care by Alex- 
ander, and came to Athens, the protection of 
which he purchased by distributing his gold 
among the most influential demagogues. The 
reception of such an open rebel was viewed 
as an act of hostility towards Macedonia itself; 
and accordingly Antipater called upon the 
Athenians to deliver up the 
rebel and to tiy those who 
had accepted Ins bribes. 
Demosthenes w'as one of | 
those who were suspected 
having received money 
from Harpalus. His guilt 
is doubtful j but he was 
condemned and throivn , 
. p \ into prison, from which,' 
\ — ' ' liowever, he escaped, ap- 

\ \* A parently u-ith the conniv- 

\ \ ‘ j anee of the Athenian ma- 

gistrates. He nou' resided 
Bustof Dcraosthftnes. partly at Troezene and 
partly in Aegina, looking 
■daily across the sea towards his beloved native 
land. But his exile did not last long. On the 
death of Alexander (828) the Greek states rose 
in arms against Blacedonia. Demosthenes was 
recalled from exile; a trireme was sent to 
Aegina to fetch him, and Iiis progress to the ' 
city was a glorious triumph. But in the follow- ' 
ing year (822) the confederate Greeks were de- ' 
feated by Antipater at the battle of Crannon, ‘ 
and were obliged to sue for peace. Antipater 
demanded the surrender of Demosthenes, who 
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I Megalopolis, 3o2. la. For the Ehoaians, ssi. 

. The orations TTfpl and Trepl recy Trpbs ■ 

> *A\€^aySpoy ffvvQriKuiv aro spurious. 

II. Speeches in public prosecutions. 1. 
against AndroHon (855). 2. Against Lepfines 
(354); ed. Beatson. 4, 5, Timocraies and 
Arisiocrates (852); 6. (349), which was 

never spoken; ed. Holmes. 7. On theEw^a^^y, 
vepl Tjjs papaTTpec^elaSi de Falsa Legatione^ 
on the dishonest conduct of Aeschines during 
his embassy to Philip) ; this is practically one 
of his speeches agamsfc Philip (343); ed. Sliilleto. 
8.^ On the Crown (330). Tliis, the finest of all 
I his speeches, is really the defence of all his 
j political action against Pliilip ; ed. Holmes. 

} III. Speeches^ in private law-suits. Of the 
thirty-two ascribed to him, only eleven are 
‘ certainly genuine : viz. four against Aphobus 
and Onctor (ed. Penrose) ; those against Spu- 
diaSf CallicleSf Fantaenetus, Nausimachus, 

, Boeotus (wfp/ dydfiaros) and Conon^ and that 
' For Fhormio (ed. Sandys and Paley). Man}' 
authors, however, accept as genuine the 
LacrituSy Apaturius, Macariatus, Leochares, 
Stephanus OhjmpiodoruSy Polyclesj Cal- 

lippusy NtcostratuSy Dionysidorusy Euhulides. 
Editions of the complete orations by Dindorf, 
1886; in Oratores Aitici, by Bekker, 1828; 
Dobson, 1628 ; Baiter, 1650 ; C. Muller, 1868. 

Penseletae or Bentheletae, a Thracian 
people on the Haeraus, between the Strymou 
and Nessus. 

Pentatus, Curias, a favourite hero of the 
Roman republic, was celebrated in later times 
as a noble specimen of old Roman frugality 
and virtue. He was of Sabine origin, and the 
first of his family who held any of the high 
offices of state (consequently a homo novus). 
He was consul b. c. 290 \ritli P. Cornelius 


thereupon fled to the island of Calauria, and 
took refuge in the temple of Poseidon. Here 
he was pursued by the emissaries of Antipater; 
he thereupon took poison, which he had for 
«omc time carried about his person, and died 
in the temple, 822. (Plut. Veviosthenes and 
Fhocion, Fit. X. Oral.; Liban. Vit. I)e7nosth.; 
Lucian, Encom. Demosth.) — There existed 
sixty-five orations of Demosthenes in antiquity ; 
but of these only sixty-one have come do\vn 
to us, including the letter of Philip, which is 
strangely enough counted as an oration. 
Several of the orations, however, are spurious, 
or at least of very doubtful authenticity. Be- 
sides these orations, there are fifty-six Exordia 
to public orations, and six letters which bear 
the name of Demosthenes, but are probably 
spurious. — The orations may be divided into 
the following classe.s : 

I. Political Speeches. These consist of eight 
speeches against Philip, and three others, 1. ; 
The First Philippic (351 b.c.); that troops should 
be sent to Thrace. 2-4. The three Olynthiac 
orations (349-8) : tliat Olynthus should be aided 
and saved from destruction. These were before 
Philip got a footing in Greece itself by his ad- 
mission to the Aniphictyonic Council. .5. On 
the Peace (346) : deprecating war with Philip 
till they could detach other Greek states from | 
his interests. 6. The Second Philippic (344):, 
against Philip’s party. 7. On the (^ers^ese, 
which w'as menaced by Philip. 8- Tlie Third 
Philippic : for energetic action in the Hellcspont- 
Editions of Philippics and Olynthiacs by Hes- 
lop, 1871. [Tlie oration on Haloiincsus and the . 
Fourth Philippic^ and on the letter of Philip, , 
are spurious.] 9. On the Navy' boards . 

'S,vppopl<i:v)y deliv’cred in 354 b. c. 10. For * 


Bofinus. The two consuls defeated the Sam- 
nites, and brought the Samnite wars to a close. 
In the same year Dentatus also defeated the 
Sabines, who appear to have supported the 
Samiiites. In 283 he fought as praetor 
against the Senoiies. In 275 he was consul 
a second time, and defeated PjTrhus near 
Beneventura and in the Arusinian plain so 
completely that the king was obliged to 
I quit Italy. The booty which he gained was 
immense, but he would keep nothing for him- 
' self. In 274 he was consul a third time, and 
conquered the Lucanians, Sanmites, and Brut- 
tians, who still continued in arms after the de- 
feat of PjTrhus. Dentatus now retir^ to his 
small farm in the country of the Sabme.s, and 
cultivated the land ^rifch his own hands. Once 
the Sanmites sent an embassy to him Tvith 
costly presents ; they found him sitting at the 
hearth and roasting turnips. He rejected their 
presents, telling them that he preferred ruling 
over those who possessed gold, to possessing it 
himself. He was censor in 272, and ]n that year 
' executed public works of great importance. 
He commenced the aqueduct which carried 
the water from the river Anio into the city 
(Aiiiensis Yetus) ; and by a canal he carried 
off the water of the lake Veiinus into the river 
Nar, in consequence of which the inhabitants 
of Eeate gained a large quantity of excellent 
land. (Liv. 11-14 ; Pol. ii. 19; Val. Max. 
iv. 3, ri. 3 ; Cic. de Sen. 18, IG ; Plut. Pyrrh. 20.) 

JDeo iApw), another name for Demeter: 
lienee her daughter Persephone is called by the 
patronymic Deois and Deoine. 

Derbe {AepfiT?: AepfiaTos: .Z’osfa), 

a toAvii in Lycaonia, on the frontiers of leauria. 
It is first mentioned as the residence of the 
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tjWnt Antipater of Derbe, a fnend nl Cicero, 
whom Ainjntas put to death The district 
about Cybistra and Derbe belonged to the 
province of Cappadocia, as constitnted bjr 
Tibentu aJ> 17, was transferred to Dycaonia, 
probably bj Claudius ip <1, and formed part 
of the united province of Cappadocia and 
Galatia under Vespasian (Strab p S3t, 
Ptol V 6.) 

Derbiecse or Derblees, a Scythian peojde in 
^largiana, dwelling on the Ozua, near its 
entrance into the Caspian Sea. They wor 
shipped the earth as a goddess, neither aacn 
ficra nor ate any female atumals, and killed 
and ate all their old men aboi e TO yeara of age 
(Strab T> 520, AeL T H n 1 ) 

Derceto [ArBsapirr p6o, SEUiBatas] 
Sercyllldas (AiptniXAitaih a Spartan, aoc- 
ceeded T him brnn, n c 390, in the coTunand of 
the enoy vihich was employed in the protection 
of the Asiatic Greeks against Persia He 
earned on the wu with success. Tiasapbemea 
and Phamabarus were at length glad to ane for 

E ace In SdU he was supersedM by Agesi . 
^en. Bell in 1, 2, iv 8) 

Pertona (Toriona), an important (own in la ' 
guna, and a Roman colony, formed by Angus 
tus or recolomsed by him with the somamo 
Julia, on (be road from Geoua to Placentia 
(Strab p 217, Plia ui 49, Veil Pat i IS) 
Pertoia (Tortora), a town of the Dercavonea 
on the Iberus m Rispania Tarracoaensia, and a 
Roman colony (Plai m 23 , Strab p 159) 
Peipoeoa (A«mi*'a|, the mistress a m 
name ol leveral divinities, as Aphrodite, 
Demetar, and more especially Persepliooe, who 
wasworshippedunder this name IS Arcadia. ' 
OencUtes (AivcaXfwf) 1 Son of Prome- 
theoa and Clymene, king of FhUua, in Thessaly, ' 
the mythical progenitor of the Helleoie race, 
with whose name were associated the traditions : 
of a great flood. Vniea Zeus, after the treat- 
ment he had received from Lycaon, had resolved , 
to destmy the degenerate race of men, Denca- 
lion and his wife Pyrrha were, on account of , 
their piety, the only mortals saved On the 
advice of his lather, Deucalion built a ship, in 
which he and his wile floated in sale^ during 
the nme days' flood, which destroyed all the 
other inhabitanU ol Hellas JA last the ship 
rested on Moont Parnassus in Phocis, or, 
according to other tiaditvms, oa Uouat Othiya 
in Thessaly, on hlount Athos, or even on Aelw 
m Sicily When the waters had subsided, 
Deucaliou offered up a sacrifice to Zens the god 
nf xsid htf wntr AbAi* 

consult^ the sanctuary of Themis m tohowthe 
race of man might be restored. The goddess 
hade them cover their heads and throw the 
bones of their mother behind them. After 
some doubts and scruples respecting the mew 
mg of this command, they agreed m mterpret- 
ing the bones of their mother to mean the' 
stones of the earth They accordingly threw 
stones behind them, and from those thrown by 
Deucalion there sprang np men, from those 
thrown by Pyrrha women. Deucahon then 
descended from Parnassus, and built hia 
first abode, at Opus or at Cynus. Deucalioa 
became by Pyrrha the father of Belleo, Am 
phictyon, Protogenia, and others. (Hea i^rnym 
185, Pind. 01.11.64, Apollod. i. 7, 2,ui 8,2. 
Or Bet I 260 , Strab. p 425 ) A traditioa of 
a great flood belongs to the folk lore ol most 
nations of the world , and this story is only me 
among many forma of it, which must have been 
brought by different tJsbes of the Hellenic 
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stock to diflerent conntnes The oldest sito of 
Greek myth was perhaps Dodona (Anstot 
Beleor i 14), ahence it was generally trans- 
ferred to Thessaly but the name of the moon 
taia on which the vessel of Deucahon first 
rested is variously given as Parnassus, Othiya, 
Athos and Aetna (Serv ad EeL n. 41, Hyg 
Fob 153)— 2. honof lUinoa and Pasiphae, and 
talbor of Idomeneus was an Argonaut and one 
of the Calydoman hunters 

Deva 1 (Ckeiter), the prmcipil town of 
tho Comavii m Britai n , oa the beteia (D«), 
and the head quarters of the Legio XX Victnz. 
—2. {Dee), an estuary in Scotland, on which 
stood the town Devana, near Aberdeen. 

Sexamiaut a Centaur who lived 

in Bun in Acbaia. According to some, be 
was king of Oleuoo, and father of Deiacita, who 
la nsnally represented as daughter of Oeneus. 

Sexipput (A4 ({wtsi) 1 Called also Dioxtp- 
put, a physician of Cos one of the pupils of 
Hippocrates, lived about b c 330, and attended 
the children of Hecatoranns, prmce of Cana.— 
2 P Here&iuus, a Greek rhetorician and 
historian, was a native of Attica, and held the 
highest offices at Athens He diitmgtiished 
blmaelf IS fighting against the Goths, when they 
invaded Greece in a-u 262 (Trebelh PoU- 
Goffren. 13 ) He was the author of three 
historical works —1 A history of Macedonia 
from the time ol Alexander 2- A ehronologicu 
history from the mythical ages down to the 
accession ol Claudius Cotbiens, ax' 2CS 5 
An accoont of the war of the Goths 
Scythians in which Dexippus himaeU had 
fought The fragments of Detippus, which 
Ate considerable, are published hy Bekker sad 
hiebokr in the first volume of toe Senplonf 
Htsfonoe SytantiTuie, Bonn, 1329, 8va^ A 
disciple of the philosopher lamblichus, lived 
about xn 850, and wrote a commentary on the 
CategoriesofAnstolle £d.bySpengel.31nnicfa, 
1859 

Si» (Afa), daughter of Demnens and wife ol 
l-yiov By ImoD, or, according to some, by 
Zeus, she ^came the motlier of Pinthona. 

Bia (Ala) 1 Ihe ancient name of Naxos 
—3 An Island near Amorgos.^^ A small 
island oS Crete, opposite tbs harbour of 
I Cnossua.— 4. An island in the Arabian golf, on 
the W coast of Arabia. 

, Di&blmtes [Aci.xrci.3 

Biacrla Auuepfa), a mountainous district 
in the HE. of Attica, including the plain of 
hlaraUtOQ [ArnexJ The inhabitants of this 

/aurias'ijijvpin'ihe 

three p^ies into which the inhabitants of 
Attica were Prided m the tune of Solon they 
were the most democnitical of the three partiea 
Biaduaeniasas or Biadominus, son of the 
emperor hlacnnna, received the title of Caesar, 
wbu his father was elevated to the purple, xn 
217, and was put to death in the following year 
about the some tune with hlocnnus (Pio 
Cess. Isxvul. 4-40, Ijampnd Dtadum) 

Biaeoi (Afwor), of hlegalopohs, general ol 
the Achaean L^gu« b.c 149 and 147, took au 

active partinthewu against the Romans On 
the death ol Cntolaus in 146, he succeeded to 
the command of iheAchaeaua but was defeated 
by HnmmiuB near Connth, whereupon he put 
an end to bis own life, after sUying nis wife to 
prevent her falling into the enemy’s power 
(Poljh. xh S-0 ; Pans vii 12 ) 

lugfins {Aioyrfpai) 1 Son of Domagetus, 
ol Isdysua in Rhodes was very celebrated for 
hm own nctones and those of his sons and 
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grandsons, in the Grecian games. His fame 
was celebrated by Pindar in the 7th 0l3*mpic 
ode. He was victor in boxing twice in the 
Oljnnpian game"?, four times in the Isthmian, 
twice in the Neinean, and once at least in the 
Pythian. He had therefore the high lionour of 
being a TrepcoSovlKjjs — that is, one who had 
gained cro^ms at all the four great festivals. 
IVhen an old man, he accompanied his sons, 
Acusilaiis and Damagetas, to Oljropia. Tlie 
young men, having both been victorious, carried 
their father through the assembly, while the 
spectators showered garlands upon him, and 
congratulated him a& having reached the 
summit of human happiness. He gained his 
Olympic victory n.c. 464. (Pans. vi. 7.) — 2. 
Surnamed the Atheist (’'Aflcor), a Greek philo- 
sopher and poet, was the son of Teleclides, and 
was bom in the island of Melos, one of the 
Cyclades. He was a disciple of Democritus of 
Abdera, and in his youth he acquired consider- 
able reputation as a Ijric poet. He was at 
Athens as early as e.c. 424, for Aristophanes in 
the Clouds (880), which was performed in that 
year, alludes to him as a well-knonm character. 
In consequence of his attacks upon the popular 
religion, and especially upon the Eleusinian 
mj'steries, he w*as formally accused of impiety 
B.c. 411, and fearing the result of a trial, fled 
from Athens. He was condemned to death in 
his absence, and a reward set upon his head. 
He first went to Pallene, and afterwards to 
Corinth, where he died. One of the works of 
Diagoras was entitled ^pvyiot \6yoi^ in which 
he probably attacked the Phrygian divinities. 
(Diog. Laert. vi. 59 ; Cic. Tusc, i. 46, 111.) 

Diana (the quantity of the first syllable is 
common, and no arguments of etymologj' can 
safely be based on at), an ancient Italian 
divinity, whom the Romans identified with the 
Greek Artemis. Her worship is said to have 
been introduced at Rome by Sendus Tullius, 
who dedicated a temple to her on the Aventine; 
and she appears to have been originally wor- 
shipped onl 3 ’by the plebeians. At Rome Diana 
was the goddess of light and of the moon (for 
no valid objection has been made against her 
being the moon-goddess also), and her name 
contains the same root as the word dies, sub dio 
(cf. JA^'L•s). The attributes of the Greek 
Artemis were aftern'ords ascribed to the Roman 
Diana. [See Artejus.] Among the most notice- 
able sites of her worship as a genuine Italian 
deity were Mount Tifata, near Capena (Plut. 
Sull. 6 ; C.IJj, i. 669), and Aricia, where she 
was worshipped with harvest festivals as the 
deity who gave fruitfulness both in the vege- 
table world, and also apparently in the birth of 
children (Ov. Fast. iii. 200), and ^vith a torch- 
light procession as being the goddess of light. 
It is not unlikely that the peculiar law by 
which the priest of her grove must have slain 
his predecessor was a relic of human sacrifice 
offered to her (see Diet, of Aiiti^- art. Rex 
Femcrrensxs). In tradition Diana Ariciim is 
connected with Vzrbius in a manner which 
some writers compare with the conjunction of 
Isis and Osiris. [See Virbius.] ^ . x,. 

Dianixun. 1. {Gianuti), a small island in tlm 
Tyrrhenian sea, opposite the gulf of Cosa. Z. 
(Denia), called Hemeroscoplon ( H^epoerKo- 
TretoV) by Strabo, atown in HispaniaTarraconen- 
sis on a promontory of the samename {O. 
Martin) founded by the MassiUans. Here sto^ 
a celebrated temple of Diana, from wlucn the 
town derived its name ; and here Sertonus kept 
most of liis military stores. 
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Dicaea (A(Kaia), a town in Thrace, on the 
lake^ Bistonis (Hdt. vii. 109 ; Strab. p. S3i), 

Dicaearchia. [Puteoli.] 

Dicaearchus (Atfcatapxos), a celebrated Peri- 
patetic philosopher, geographer, and historian, 
was bom at Messana in Sicilj*, but passed the 
greater part of his life in Greece Proper, and 
especially in Peloponnesus. He was a disciple 
of Aristotle and a friend of Theophrastus. He 
wrote a vast number of works, of which onlj 
fragments are extant. His most important 
work was entitled Bi'os rrjs 'ZWaZosi it con- 
tained an account of the geography, history, 
and moral and religious condition of Greece. 
Dicaearchus was in part the source of Cicero’s 
De Repnhlica. See Fuhr, Dicaearchi Messenii 
quae supersunt composita et rifwsfratn, Darm- 
stadt, 1841. 

Dice (AfK7j)j the personification of justice, a 
daughter of Zeus and Themis, and the sister of 
Eunomia and Eirene (Hes. Th. 901 ; Pind. 01 
xiii. G). She was considered as one of the 
Horae, and is frequently called the attendant 
or councillor (Tropedpoy or ^vveopos) of Zeus 
(Soph. 0. C. 1881). In the tragedians she ap- 
pears as a divinity who severely punishes all 
wrong, watches over the maintenance of justice, 
and pierces the hearts of the unjust with the 
sword (Aesch. Cho. GS9). In this capacity she 
is clo.sely connected with the Erinnyes, though 
her business is not only to punish injustice, 
but also to reward virtue (Aesch. Ag. 1432, 
Eum. 510; Soph. Aj. 1390; Eur. Med. 1389). 

Dictaeus. [Dicra.] 

Dictanmnm {AUrapvoy), a town on the N. 
coast of Crete with a sanctuary of Dictynna, 
whose name the town bore (Ptol. iii. 17, 8). 

Dicte (AiVttj), a mountain in the E. of Crete, 
where Zens is said to have been brought up. 
Hence he bore the surname Dictaeus. The 
Roman poets employ the adjective Dictaeus as 
synonymous with Cretan (Strab. p. 678). 

Dictynna. [BEixoiLLETis.J 

Dictys Cretensis, the reputed author of an 
extant work in Latin on the Trojan war, divided 
into six books, and entitled Ephemeris Belli 
Trojani, professing to be a journal of the lead- 
ing events of the war. In the preface to the 
work we are told that it was composed bj’ Dictys 
of Cnossus, who accompanied Idomeneus to 
the Trojan war, and iras inscribed in Phoenician 
characters on tablets of lime-wood or paper 
made from the hark. The work was buried in 
the same grave with the author, and remained 
undisturbed till the sepulchre was burst open 
by an earthquake in the reign of Nero, and 
the work was discovered in a tin case. It was 
carried to Rome by Eupraxis, whose slaves had 
discovered it, and it was translated into Greek 
by order of Nero. It is from this Greek version 
that the extant Latin work professes to have 
been translated by a Q. Septimius Romanus, 
apparently of the 4th century, since he addresses 
Aradius Rufinus, who was praefectus urbi a.I). 
S12. Although its alleged opgm and discovery 
are quite unworthy of credit, it appears never- 
theless to ba a translation from a Greek work 
quoted by the Byzantine writers, especially b}* 
Malalas: it seems improbable that Malalas 
should have recourse to a Latin original ; and 
the sources from which the work itself is drawn 
are Greek writers such as ApoUodorus and 
Lycophron, whereas if the original author had 
been a Latin writer, he would have drawm from 
some at least of the Latin authorities. On the 
other hand, those who deny that a Greek on-, 
ginal ever existed have in their favour the fact-" 
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Uiat ID style it is not Iilce a translation tioni 
Greek and seems to be an mutation of Sallnst 
Tte work contains a history of the Tro]an war 
from the birth of Pans down to the death of 
TJlyssca. The compiler not nntreijnenlly differs 
widely frcm Homer adding many particulars 
and recording many erents of which we find 
no trace elsewhere* All mmcolons eyents and 
snpematnral agency are entirely excladed 
The corapdationa ascnbed to Dictys and Pares 

E i iny Ri, are of coosiderahle importance in the 
story of modem literature, smce they are 
the chief fonntams from which the legends of 
Greece first flowed into the romances of the 
middle ages and then mingled with the popular 
tales and ballads of England Prance and 
Germany — Editions by Dedench Bonn, JMo 
and by F Meuter Lips 1872. 

PIdiUS 1 T , praetor in Macedonia bc lOd, 
where he defeat^ the Seordiscans (Cic in Pi* 
25, 61), consol 98, and sabsei^ilienUy proconsul 
m Sp^, where he defeated the Celtihenans 
He fell in the Marsie war 89 (Appian B C i 
40) —2 C , a legate of Cae<ar fell m batUe in 
Spam fightmg against the sons of Pompey 46 
— 3 Ifl Sidioj Sslyltts Jnlianns, bought the 
Ttoman empire ol the praetonan goardi when 
they pat np the empire for sale after the death 
of Pertinax, aJi 193 Flayios Solpicianns, 
praefect of the city and DicLus bid against 
each other bat it was knocked down to Didius 
apon hia prcRtusmg a doTta.tiye to each soldier 
of S» 000 sesterces Bidins howeyer held (be 
etn^o for only two months, from March 38tb 
to Jane Ist and was tnordei^ by the soldiers 
when Seyeras was matching aninst the city 
(D 0 Cass. Izxui. 11 Snartiaa Dul Jul) 

Bido also caued Eliisa, the repated 

foosderof Cubage The name Dido was that 



of a Phoenician deity eijmyaleiit to Asiarle, 
ongmaJly worshipped by the Tynan colonisis 
of Carthage, and then identified in legend with 
F-liagft- She was thns represented as (be 
daughter of the Tynan king Motto (sBelos cw 
Agenor), and sister of Pygmalion, who sacceeded 
to the crown after the death of bis father 0be 
was married tohet ancle, Aceibas or Sichaens, 
a pnest of Hercnles, and a man of immeose 
wealth. He was murdered by Pygmalion, who 
coreted his treasnres , bat Dido secretly tailed 
from Tyre with the treasures, accompanied by 
some noble Tynans, who were dissatisfied with 
IVgmabon s rule She first went to Cyprus 
where she earned off eighty maidens to proyule 
the ecugrants with wives, and then crosyed 
oyer to Afnca. Here she parebased as mocb 
land as might be corered with the hide of • 
*l>ull , but ordoed the bide to be cut up 
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into (be thinnest ponsille strips, and with them 
die snrronnded a spot on which she halt a 
citadel called Byrsa (from 0vptTa, t e the hide 
ofabnll) Aronndthisfortthecityof Carthage 
aniee,Biid soon became a powerful and flonnsh 
mg place The neighbouring king larbas, 
jealous of the prosperity of the new city, de 
mandedthehandof Didotntnamage threaten 
mw Carthage with war in ease ©f refasal Dido 
h^ vowed eternal fidelity to her late hosband, 
bat seemg that the Carthaginians expected her 
to comply with the demands of larbas, sh© 
pretended to yield to their wishes, and ender 
pretenee of soothing the manes of Acerbas by 
expiatory sacrifices she erected a funeral pile, 
on which she stabbed herself in presence ot her 
people After ber death she was worshipped 
by the Carthaginians as a divinity — 1 irgil has 
inserted m bis Aeneid the legend of Dido with 
vanoasmodificatioss. Accordmgtothecommon 

chronology there was an interval of more than 
800 years between the capture of Troy (b c 
1180 and the foundation of Carthage(BC 8S3), 
bat \irgil nevertheless makes Dido a cootem 
porary of Aeneas with whom she falls m lore 
ontusamral ID Africa. When Aeneas hastened 
to seek the new home which the gods bad 
promised him DiJom despair destroy^ herself 
on a foneral f lie The oldest anthonty for the 
legends of Dido seems to be Timaens iFragm 
20. who it followed by Naenu* and \irgil. 
^ AE'-ta«)_ 

Didyma. ^RsNcnipvE] 

Didyme [Arou-iz iNsuLar] 

Didymtu (A/3ir/ioi), a celebrated Aleundnae 
graminamB a contemporary of JoLoa Caesar 
and Aamtas, was a follower of the acbool of 
AnstarcDsa, and received the soname yaXsfv* 
Tcpo*. on account of bis isdefatigaUe and 
HDweaned application to stody He it aaid to 
hare wntlen 4000 works, the zaosi unportaht of 
which srere commentaries on Boreer, icclodisg 
a revtsioa of AnstaKbua He wrote comBen- 
lanes also os Pindar, Sophoclea, Anxtophanes, 
and the Attic orators, and is a toarce of much 
of tbeinformatios containedm later scholia and 
lexicoas. Frarmenti editrf by Schmidt, 1854- 
Dtespller [Jctiteb.] 

Digentlafl/ieenra) asmallstreazninlAtinm, 

beautifully cool and clear, which rises in Lu 

cretilis, and flows into the Amo near Vicoraro 

It flowed through the Sabine farm of Horace 
(Hor Ep I 1C, 12 I 18 104) [For discussion 
of the site of the villa, see HoRATtt s ] 
Dunalluia. a town in Greek Hlrna. 
Dlnarcbus (&firapxet), the lost and least 
important ot the ten Attic orators, was born at 
Ccuinth about B c SCI He was brought up at 
Athens, and studied under Theophrastus. As 

be wia a loreigner, be could not come forward 

hunself as an orator, and was therefore ohbged 

to content bim»elf with writing orations for 

others. He mutated Demosthenes and Lysias, 
but in neither case auccessfally He belonged 

to the fnends of Pbocion and the Macedonian 

party "When Demetnus Poliorcctes advanced 

against Athens in 807, Dinarchus fled toChalcis 

tn Euboea, and was sot allowed till 292 to re- 
turn to Athens, where he died at an advanced 
age Only three of his speeches (against Demo- 
athene3,ii^togettoTi,and Phdocles) have come 

down to ns they all refer to the ijuestion about 

HaAPanlTB They are printed in the collections 

of the Atbc orators. (Diocys. Dinarch , Fink 
Tsf X Orai ) 

IhadfsiSaS [DixiiTwrs.] 

Smflymai, or Duifiyma, •onus [aMiipeti 


yrhom he accompanied into Egypt, in the baild- 3Gth book to the 54th the wk is extant com. 
ing of Alexandria. He formed a design for plete, and embraces the history from the 
cutting MoimtAthos intoastatneof Alexander; wars of LucuUus and Cn. Pompey a<^ainst 
but the king forbad the execution of the pro* ifitUridates, down to the death of Agrippa, b.c. 
ject (Vitruv. i. 1, 4; Strab. p. G40). The right 1 10. Of the remaining books we have only tbe 
hand of the figure was to have held a city, and j extracts made by Xipliilinus and others. " Dio 
in the left there would have been a basin, in Cassias treated the history of the republic with 
which the water of all the mountain streams | brevity, but gave a more minute account of 
was to pour, and tbence into the sea. There is i those events of which he had been himself an 
a story of doubtful credit that he began the eye-witness. He consulted original authorities, 
erection of a temple to Arsinoe, the wife of and displayed great judgment and discrimina- 
Ptolemy II., of which the roof was to be arched tion in the use of them. He had acquired a 
^vith loadstones, so that her statue made of iron tliorough knowledge of his subject, and his 
might appear to float in the air, but died before notions of the ancient Koman institutions were 
completing the work (Plin. xxxiv. 148). — 2. A far more correct than those of some of his pre- 
Messenian who opposed the Achaean League, decessors, such as Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and, when Philopoeraen was taken prisoner, was bat he was a strong imperialist, and depreciated 
among those who caused him to be put to whatever he thought tended to republicanism. — 
death. In the next year, when the Achaean Editions by Reimarus, Hamb. 17o0-52, 2 vols. 
general Lycostas occupied Messene, Dinocrates fol. ; Sturz,’Lips. 1824, 9 vols. 8vo, and by Din* 
anticipated his sentence by suicide. (Pol. xxiv. dorf. Lips. 1885. 

5, 12;_Plut. P/wfop. 18-21.) Dio Chrysostomns— that is, the golden- 

Dinomachus (A€ij'<ipaxoj), a philosopher, who mouthed, a surname given to him on account 
agreed ^dth Calliphon in considering the chief of lus eloquence. He also bore the surname 
good to consist in the union of virtue with Cocceianus, which he derived from the emperor 
bodily pleasure (Cic. Tusc. v. 30). Cocceius Nerva, with whom he was intimate. 

Dlndmenes (A^iyoftf^ris), a sculptor, whose He was bom at Prusa in Bithynia, about the 
statues of lo and Callisto stood in the Aero- middle of the first century of our era. He tra- 
j>olis at Athens in the time of Pausanias : he veiled in different countries, and came to Rome 
flourished b.c. 400 (Pans. i. 25; Plin. xxxiv. 50). in the reign of Vespasian, but having incurred 
A base with the name of Dinomenes, found on the suspicions of Domitian, was obh'ged to leave 
the Acropolis, and assigned to the second cent, the city. On the advice of the Delphic oracle, 
B.C., may be the work of a later sculptor of the he put on a beggar’s dress, and •^'isited Thrace, 
same name. Mysia, Scythia, and the countrj' of the Getae. 

Dinon Aij'ojj'), father of thehisforian After the murder of Domitian, a.d. 96, Dio used 

ClitarchuB, wrote himself a history of Persia. his influence with the army stationed on the 

Dio Cassius, tbe historian, was the son of a frontier in favour of his friend Herva, and seems 
Roman senator, Cassias Aproniauus, and was to hare returned to Romeimmediately after his 
bom A.p. 155, at Nicaea in Bithynia. He also « accession. Trajan also showed marked favour 
bore the surname Cocceianus, w&ch he derived | to Dio, who died at Rome about a.d. 117. — 
from the orator Dio Chrysostomus Cocceianus, | Dio Chrysostom is the most eminent of the 
his maternal grandfather. He was educated | Greek rhetoricians and sophists in the time 
with great care ; he accompanied his father to ! of the Roman empire. There are extant eighty 
Cilicia, of whiti he had tbe administration; of his orations ; but they are more like essay.s 
and after his father’s death, he went to Rome, on political, moral, and philosophical subjects 
about 180. He was straightway made a senator, than real orations, of which they have only the 
and frequently pleaded in the’ courts of justice, form. All these orations are written in pure 
He was aedile and quaestor under Coramodus, Attic Greek, though overloaded with the rheto- 
and praetor under Septimiufi Severus, 194. He rical embellishments of the age. — Editions by 
accompanied Caracalla on his journey to the Reiske, Lips. 1784, 2 vols. ; by Emp^^us, Bruns. 
Easti he was appointed by Macrinns to the 1844; and by L. Diudorf,^Lips. 185/. 
government of Pergamus and Smyrna, 218 ; was Diocaesarea {Atoa-Kcuffdpfia : Sefurien), more 

consul about 220; proconsul of Africa 224, under anciently Sepphoris (2cw(J»t5pxs)> hi Galilee, 
Alexander Severus, by whom he was sent as was a small place until Herodes Antipas made 
legate to Dalmatia in 220, and to Pannonia in it the capital of Galilee, under the name of 
227. In the latter pro^*ince he restored strict Diocaesarea. It was destroyed in the fourth 
discipline among the troops; which excited the century by Gallus, on account ^ insurrec- 
discontent of tbe praetorians at Rome, who de- tion which had broken out there. (Jos. Ant. xiv. 
manded his life of Alexander Severus. But the 5.) , \ i • t\ i 

emperor protected him and raised him to his Dioclea or Doclea (AoffAca), a 
second consulship 229. Dio, however, retired roatia, near Salons, the birthplace of Diocletian, 
to Campania, and shortly afterwords obtained Diodes (Axo/cAfir). 1. A brave Athenia n, 
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tA A/vSupa). 1. {Gtinusti Dagh)^ a mountain ’ 
in Plirv'gia on the frontiers of Galatia, near tho . 
town Pessinus, sacred to Cybele, tho mother! 
of the gods, who is hence called Dindymene 
(Strab. p. 5G7).— 2. {^urad- Dagli)^ a mountain 
in Phrygia, near the frontiers of ilysia, the 
source of the river Hermus, also sacred to 
Cybele (Hdt. i. 80; Strab. p. C2G). — 3. (Kapn 
Dagh), a mountain near Cyzicus, [Rux.\.] 
Dinocrates {^^ivoKpargs). 1. A distinguisbed 
Macedonian architect in the time of Alexander 
the Great. He was the arcliitect of the new 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, which was built 
after the destruction of the former temple by 
Herostratus. He was employed bv Alexander. 
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permission of ^tho emperor to return to bis 
native town Nicaea, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his life. — Dio wrote several his- 
j torical W'orks, but the most important was a 
' Historj’ of Rome {^PupiatKrj Iffropia.], in eighty 
books, from the landing of Aeneas in Italy to 
A^p. 229, tlie year in which Dio returned to 
Nicaea. Unfortunately, only a comparatively 
small portion of this has come down to ns 
entire. Of the first 34 books we possess only 
fragments; but since Zonaras in liis Annals 
chiefly followed Dio Cassius, w’e may regard 
the Annals of Zonaras as to some extent an 
epitome of Dio Cassius. Of the 85th book we 
nossess a considprablp fmcrTYionf onrl frnyn ♦’kn 
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who liTed w exile at ilegan. Once in a hatUe 
he protect^ with lu? slneld a youth whom he 
loved but he lost lus own life m consequence 
The Meganans rewarcled him with the hononrs 
cf a hero, and instituted the festival of the 
Dioclea, which they celebrated in the ajaung of 
every j ear —2 A Syracusan the leader of the 
popular party in opposition to Hennoerates 
In B c 412 he was appointed with lereral 
others to draw up a new code of laws This 
code which was almost exclnsivelv the work of 
Diocles, became very celebrated, and was 
adopted by manv other Sicilian cities.— 3 
Of Caiystns in Euboea a celebrated Greek 
physician lived in the fourth century b c He 
wrote several medical works, of which only 
some fragments remain. 

Diocletiaii5p8hs [ErLmirif] 

Siocletldnus, Valerma Roman emperor, an 
2S1-S05, was bom near Salona in Dalmatia, in 
SIS, of most obscure parentage From his 
mother, Doclea, or Dioclea, who received her 
name from the village where she dwelt he m 
hented the appellation of Doelr» or Dxoclet 
which, after Ins assumption of the purple was 
expanded into Diocletianns and attoched as a 
ci^noinen to the high patncian name of 
V^enns Having entered the aray, he eerved 
with high reputation nuder Probus and Anre 
ban, followed Cams to the Persian war and 
after the fate of ^'nmenanus became Imowu at 
Chalcedon, was x'^oeUimed emperor by the 
troops 2S1 He slew with his own hands 
Amua Aper, who was arraigned of the murder 
of humenanus ta order according to some 
anthorities, th-it he might fnldl a prophecy 
delivered to liuu in early youth by a Oanliab 
Drudesa, that he should mount a throne ea 
soon as he had slam the wild boar (Aper) 
Hext year (2^S) Diocletian carried on war 
against Carinas on whose death he became 
undisputed master of the empire But as the 
attacks of the batbanans became daJy more ' 
forcaidable, he resolved to associate with himself 
a colleague in the empire, and accordingly! 

selected for that purpose Maximianus, who ' 

invested with the title of Augustus in 
Maximian had the care of the Vi estem empire, 
and Diocletian thatof the Eastern. But as the 
dangers whichtUreatened the Botnan dominions 
fromtheattacksof the Fenians in the East and 
the Germans and other barbanans in the 'West, 
became stiU more imminent, Diocletian made a 
still further division of the empire In 692, 
Constantins Chlorus and Galenus were pro- 
claimed Caesars, and the govemment of the 
Homan world was divided between the two 
Augusti and the two Caesars Diocletian bad 
the government of the East with Nicomedia aa 
hiB residence, Conitantins, Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain, with Treves ns his residence , Galenus, 
Elyncnm, and the whole Ime of the Danube, 
with Sirminm as his residence The wars in 
the reign of Diocletian are related m the hvesof 
his colleagues, since Diocletian rarely com 
manded the armies m person. It is enSment 
to state here that Bntain, which had tnam 
tamed its independence for some years under 
Cau-irsTTS and AixEcrts, was restored to the 
empire (296) , that the Persians were defeated 
and ohbged to sne for peace (298) , and that the 
Marcowanni and other barhanana in the N 
were also dnven back from the Bctuu 
dommions Though in most acts of his life he 
has been praised for clemency and bumanity, i 
he ordered m 303, chiefly at the instigation of j 
Gallienas,a fierce persecution of the Christiana I 
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This was nearly the last act of hts rale, for 
after an anxious reign of twenty one years Dio- 
cletian longed for repose Accordingly on the 
first of Slay, 305, he abdicated at h icomedia, and 
compelled bis reluctant colleague Maximian to 
do tro same at Milan Diocletian retired to hia 
native Dalmatia, and passed the remaining 
eight years of his life in phflosophic retire 
ment near Balona (where he buHt the magnifi 
cent villa of which the remains form the town 
of Spalatro), devoted to raral pleasures and the 
cultivation of his garden He died 313 His 
talents for organisation place him among the 
moat remarkable of the emperors He was not 
only the author of the division of the empire, 
but he entirely remodelled the arraogement of 
provinces, constituting twelve great Stoiidiirm, 
each comprising several provinces, with a 
supreme officer called Ficanas to whom the 
praettdetal the several provinces m the diocese 
were answerable He reorgamsed also the 
administration of jnstice, and the system of 
taxation t^onghont the empire (inreh'V'ict 
Caes 89, Entrop « 13 ff , Zonar lu. 81) 
The Ediirtof Diocletian dated 303, fixing the 
price of provisions, Ac , has great antiqnanan 
value It was mecnbed on a temple at Stisto- 
nicea , portions also hare been discovered at 
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Plataea and at Megalopolis m 188S, 1800 
(C 7 £ HI p eOJ , Ephem Ep it 180) 
DiddSns (AiStupot) 1 Bnrnamed Crasti, 
of lasas in Cana, lived at Alexandria in the 
reign of Ptolemy Boter, who is said to have 
given him the surname of Cronus on account of 
ma inabihty to solve at once some dialectic 
problem proposed by Stilpo, when the two 
philosophers were dining with the king 
Diodorus is said to have taken that disgrace so 
much to heart that after his return from the 
repast, and writing a treatise on the problem, 
he died m despair According to another 
account he derived his anrname from ws 
teacher Apollonju.s Cronus. He belonged M 
the Megaric school of philosophy, of which be 
was the head He wai celebrated for his great 
dialectic skill, for which he is called 6 JiuAficri^ 
Kfi, or Sia\tKTuriraT 0 t (Diog Laert ii. Hit 
Strab pp 658, 838)— 2. Siculus, of Agynnm 
m Sicily, was a contemporary of Jah^ 
Caesar and Augnstna In order to collect 
matenala for hia histoir, he travelled over a 
great part of Europe and Asia, and lived a long 
tune at Rome. He spent altogether tbirtv 
Tears upon his work It was entitled 
W*i| firropiK^, The Eisioneal lAbrary, and 
was a universal history, embracing the 
from the earliest mythical ages down to the 
beginning of Caesar’s G^ic wars. 
divided into three great sections and into forv 
books The first section, which consisted of the 
first aix books, contained the history of the 
mythical times ptenons to the Trojan war 
The second section, which consisted of eleven 
bmks, contained the histoir from the Trojan war 
down to the death of Alexander the Grea- 
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The third section, wliich contained tlic remain* 
in" twenty-three hooks, treated of the history 
from the death of Alexander down to the 
be^nning of Caesar’s Gallic wars. Of this 
work only the following portions are extant 
entire : the first five books, which contain the 
early historj' of the Eastern nations, the 
Aethiopians, and Greeks ; and from 
book eleven to book twenty, containing the 
history from the second Persian war, B.a 480, 
down to 302. Of the remaining portion there 
are extant a number of fragments and the 
Excerpta, winch are preserved partly in 
Photius and partly in the Eclogae made at 
the command of Constantine Porph 5 Togemtus. 
The work of Diodorus is constructed upon the 
plan of annals, and the events of each year are 
placed one after the other without any internal 
connexion. In compiling his work Diodorus 
exercised no judgment or criticism. He simply 
collected what he found in liis different autho- 
rities, and thns jumbled together history, 
mythus, and fiction ; he frequently misunder- 
stood authorities, and not seldom contradicts 
in one passage what he has stated in another. 
But nevertheless the compilation is of great 
importance to us, especially for the history of 
Sicily, on account of the great mass of materials 
which are there collected from a number of 
writers wliose works have perished. The best 
editions are by Wesseling, Arasterd. 1746, 2 vols. 
fob, reprinted at Bipont, 1793, &c., 11 vols. 8vo.; 
and by Dindorf, Lips. 18G7, 5 vols. 8vo. — 3. Of 
Sinope, an Athenian comic poet of the Middle 
Comedy, flourished 853. — 4. Of Tyre, a Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, a disciple and follower of 
Critolalis, whom he succeeded as the head of 
the Peripatetic school at Athens. He flourished 
B.c.m 

DiodotttS (AitfSoros), a Stoic pliilosopher and 
a teacher of Cicero, in whose liouse he lived for 
many 3 *ears at Borne. In his later years, Dio- 
dotus became blind : he died in Cicero’s house, 
li.C. 59, and left to his friend a property of about 
100,000 sesterces. (Cic. Titsc. v. 39, 113; ad 
Aff.ii. 20.) 

Diogenes (AioyerTjy). !• Of Apollonia in > 
Crete, an eminent natural philosopher, lived in : 
the fifth century B.C., and was a pupil of ^axi- 
menes. He wrote a work in the Ionic dialect, | 
entitled ITfpl <f>vff€03s. On Nature, in which he . 
treated of physical science. He made air the 
element of all things. (Diog. Laert. ix. 57 ; Cic, 
N. D. i. 12, 29.)— 2. The Babylonian, a Stoic 
philosopher, was a native of Seleucia in Baby- 
lonia, was educated at Athens under Chtysippus, 
and succeeded Zeno of Tarsus as the head of 
the Stoic school at Athens. He was one of the 
three ambassadors sent by the Athenians to 
Rome in b.c. 155. [Cabneades ; Cbitoeaus.] 
He died at the age of 88,-3. The Cynic philo- 
sopher, was bom at Sinope in Pontus, about 
b.c. 412. His father was a hanker named 
Icesias or Icetas, who was convicted of some 
swindling transaction, in consequence of which 
Diogenes quitted Sinope and went to Athens 
(Diog. Daert. vi. 2, 20). His j'outh is said to 
have been spent in dissolute extravagance; but 
at Athens his attention was arrested by the 
character of AntistheneSjWho at first drove him 
away. Diogenes, however, could not be preve^ 
ted from attending him even by blows, but told 
him that he would find no stick hard enough to 
keep him away. Antistlienes at last relented, 
and his pupil soon plunged into themost frantic 
excesses of ansterity and moroseness. ^ In sum- 
mer he used to roll in hot sand, and in winter 
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to embrace statues covered viutli snow ; he wore 
coarse clothing, lived on the plainest food, slept 
m porticoes or in the street, and finally, accord- 
ing to the common stoiy, took up his residence 
in a tub (a large earthenware jar) belonging to 
tlie Metromn, or temple of the Mother ofthe 
Gods. (Dio". Laert. vi. 23 ; Juv. xiv. SOS ; Sen. 
Ep. 99 ; Lucian, Quom, Conscr. Hist. ii.p. 8G4.) 
The truth of this latter tale has, however, been 
disputed, since it is not mentioned by Plutarch, 
Cicero or Epictetus {ap. Arrian, iii. 24) ; and 
some^ have attempted to explain the story by 
imagining a clay-built cottage. But, whatever 
the truth of the stor}’, it is repeated in works of 
art as well as in literature. [See Diet, of Ant. 

DohuTn.] In spite of his strange eccentri- 
cities, Diogenes appears to have been much 
respected at Athens, and to have been privileged 
to rebuke auj'thing of which he disapproved. 
He seems to have ridiculed and despised all 
intellectual pursuits which did not directlj’ and 
obviously tend to some immediate practical 
good. He abused literary men for reading about 
the evils of Ulysses, and neglecting their own ; 
musicians for stringing the lyre harmoniously 
while they left their mmds discordant ; men of 
science for troubling themselves about the moon 



Diogenes in bis tub. (From fragment of lamp In Britlsb 
Musenm ) 

and stars, while they neglected what lay im- 
mediatelj' before them ; orators for learning to 
say what was right, but not to practise it. — On 
a voyage to Aegina he was taken prisoner by 
pirates, and carried to Crete to be sold as a 
slave. Here when he was asked what business 
he understood, he answered, ‘ How to command 
men.* He was purchased by Xeniades of Corinth, 
over whom he acquired such influence, that 
he soon received from him his freedom, was en- 
trusted with the care of his children, and passed 
his old age in his house. During his residence 
at Corinth liis celebrated inten'iew with Alex- 
ander the Great is said to have taken place. 
The conversation between them began by the 
king’s saying, ‘ I am Alexander the Great ; ’ to 
which the philosopher replied, ‘And I am 
Diogenes the Cynic.’ Alexander then asked 
whether he could oblige him in any way, and 
received no answer except, ‘Yes, you can stand 
out of the sunshine.* We are further told that 
Alexander admired Diogenes so much that he 
said, ‘If I were not Alexander, I should wish to 
be Diogenes ’ (Plut. Alex. 14 ; Cic. Tnsc. v. 82, 
92). Diogenes died at Corinth at the age of 
nearly ninetj^ B.a 823. [For the teaching of 
the Cynics, sec Antisthekes.]— 4. Laertius, 
of Iiaerte in Cilicia, of wliose life we have no 
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Philosophers in ten boohs the work is entitled 
iripl 0lav, ZaritiA-ruv, xal diro^SfypdTWt' t&P ir 
(fiXoaoipla (iiSoKifiTjadi^wy According to some 
ftllnsions which occur m it, he wrote it fornlady 
of rank, who occupied herself with philosophy, 
and who, according to some was Arria, 
friend of Galen In this work Diogenes dividee 
the philosophy of the Greeks into the Ionic — 
Which commences with Anaximander and ends 
with Clitomachus, Chryaippus, and Theofdiraa I 
tns— and the Italian, which was founded by I 
Pythagoras, and ends with Epieums Be 
reckons the Socratic school, with its vanoue 
ramidcationa, as a part of the Ionic p^losophy, 
of which he treats in the first seven books 
The Eleatics, Heraclitus and the Sceptics are 
mclnded in the Italian philosophy, which occn 
pies the eighth and ninth books Epicoms and 
his philosophy arc treated of in the tenth hook 
with particular nnnnteness, which hasted some 
writers to the belief t lat Diogenes himself was 
an Epicurean The work is of great value to 
us, as Diogenes made use of a great number of 
writers on the history of phUosojihy, whose 
works are now lost , but it la put togetW with i 
out plan cntieum, or connexion, and the 
author had evidently no conception of the real 
value and dignity of philosophy The best 
editions are by Ileibom Amiterd IS92, 2 vole 
'Ito, and Hubner, Lips 2 rols 6vo I82&*1831, 
Tauchnits, 1877'^ Oesom&us, a tragic poet 
who began to exhibitat Athens BC 404 
fiiogeuanm of Heraclea on 

the Fontus, a distinguished gramnunan in the 
reign of Hadnan, wrote a Greek Lexicon, from 
which the Lexicon of Heaychias eeems to have 
been almost entirely taken A portion of it is 
etiU extant, contaiiung a collection of proveilM 
first printed by Schottus, with tlie proverbs of 
Zenobins and Saidas, Ante 1C12 ttc , and su^ 
seqnently in other editions of the Paroemw 
graph* Oraect i 

Siotnea (rd Ai^^sis Aientnit, Aitutit), a i 
demus in Attica belonging to tlis tnbe Aegeis I 
with a temple of Heracles, the Diomean gale 
m Athens led to this demos [Atkevsi 1 
Diomedeae Zm&lae, five small islands in the 
Adriatic sea, K of the promontory Gsrganam in 
Apuha, named after Diomedes [DiosicDEei: 
The largest of these, called Diomedea Insola or I 
Traaerus tTremifi), was the place where ^ alia. ' 
the grand daughter of Augustus, died 
Diomedes (Aio>i#Jn») 1 Sou of Tydens and 
peipyle, whence he is consUntly called Tydides 
(Ti/8<lJiij), succeeded Adraatusasking of Argos. 
^-Homeric Story Tydens fell in the expedi 
tion gainst Thebes, while his son Diomedes 
was yet a boy , but Diomedes was afterwards 
one of the Epigoni who took Thebes He went 
to Troy with eighty ships, and was, next to 
Achilles, the bravest hero in fie Greek army 
He enjoyed the especial protection of Athene, 
he fought against the most disbngnisbed ^ the 
Trojans, such as Hector and Aeneas, and even 
against the gods who espoused the cause of the 
Trojans. He thuswoundedboth Aphrodite and 
Ares (H v 833, 440, 837) In 0<f in 180, we 
are told that be reached Argos on his retnm 
from Troy in three days— Later Stone* Dio- 
medes and Ulysses earned o3 the poUsdinm 
from the city of Trov, since it was believed that 
Troy could not be taken so long as the r »H«- 
dinm was within its walls Diomedes earned 
the palladium with him to Argos, but according 
to others it was taken from him by Deou^^icm 
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in Attica, where lie landed one night on his 
tetnzu from Troy, without knowing where he 
was [Benopiios ] Another tradition stated 
that Diomedes restored the palladium to Aeneaa 
On his arrival in Argos Diomedes found his wife 
Aegialea living in adultery with Hippolytns, or, 
according to others, with Cometes or Cyllabarua 
This misfortune befell him through the anger 
of Aphrodite, whom he had wounded before 
Troy He therefore quitted Argos, either of 
his own accord, or expelled by the adulterers, 
and went to Aetolia. He subsequently attemp- 
ted to return to Argos, but on kis way home a 
shiroi threw him on the coast of Dannia in 
Italy, where he was kindly received byDannug, 
the king of the country Diomedes assisted 
j Dannus in his war against the Messapians, 
married Euippe, the daughter of Daunus.and 
I settled in Daunia, where he died at an advanced 
' age He was buried in one of the islands off 
cape Cavganum, which were called after him 
the Diomedean islands His companions were 
inconsolable at hia loss, and were metamor 
phosed into birds (Aves Diomedlae), which, 
mindful of their origin nsed to fly joyfully to- 
wards the Greek ships, but to at oid those of the 
Bamans Accocding to others Diomedes re 
turned to Argos, or disappeared in one of the 
I Diomedean islands or in the country of the 
lleneti A number of towns in the E part of 
Italy such as Beneventum, Argos Hippion 
(afterwards Argyrma or Arpi), Veausia CaM 
Siam, Venatrnin Brundusmra, Ac, were be- 
lieved to have been founded by Diomedes. A 
plain of Apuha, near Salapia and Cauasiw, 
was called DiomeJtt Camp* after him. He 
was worshipped as a divine being, especially 
in Italy, where statues of bun existed at Ar 
gynpa, Metapontum, Thuni, and other 
fVerg Aen. xi 248 , Ov Met aw 4S7 , Aut 
Lib 87. Strab pp 81C, 284 )— 2 Son of Ares 
and Cyrene, king of the Bistones m Thrace, 
who dwelt near Abdera He was kill^ by 

Heracleson account of his mares, which be fw 

with human UBsh. fApollod ii 6 6, Hyg Fab 
80 , cf Eor Ate 40 >, 1/ J* 880 ) Some modern 
wnters represent Diomedes as the Storm king, 
and his faoR«i, as tlie strong winds of the Thra- 
cian coast 

Diomedes, a Latin gramraansa, probably 
hved in the fourth or fifth century after Christ, 
and IS the author of an extant »ork,L>« Ora 
tion« «t I'artibiii Oratioms ft Vono Centre 
Sfrirorum itbrt HI, printed in the Gram 
maltcae Latinae Auctore* Anltqm of Pot- 
schint, 4to, Hanov 1C05 

Didmedon (aionrSw*), an Athenian conunoa 
det dunog the PelojionneBian war He was 
one ot the commanders at the battle of Argi 
nusae (B c 40C), and was put to death with fii e 
ofhiBColleaguesonhisrctumtoAtbens (Thttc. 

Till. 19-34, Xen Hell i 6) 

Dwn (Af«*), a Syracusan, son of Hippannus, 
and a relation of Dionysius, bom about 408 b c 
Hib uster Aristomache was the second wife of 
the elder Dionysius , and Dion huoselt wm 
married to Arete, the daughter of Dionys us by 
Anehmiacie Dion was treated by Dionysius 
with the greatest distinction, and wasemplojed 
by him in many semcesof trust and cocfidenCT 
Of this close connexion and favoor with IM 
tyont ha seems to have availed himself w 
amass great wealth He made no opposition w 
Uie succession of the younger Dionysius to hi* 
father’s power, but he become an object of 
snspicion to tie youthful tyrant, to whom m 
also nude himseif personally disagreeable by 
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the aefitcrity of his manners. Oion appears to 
have been naturally a man of a proud and stem 
character ; and having become an ardent disciple 
of Plato when that philosopher visited Syraense 
in the reign of the elder Dionysius, he dreamed 
of making Syracuse a free city, of giving liberty 
to the Greek cities in Sicily, and of expelling 
the Carthaginians ; he carried to excess the 
austerity of a iihilosopher, and viewed with un- 
disguised contempt the debaucheries and disso- 
lute pleasures of his nephew. From these he 
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low station, and began life ns a clerk in a public 
office. He was one of the partisans of Hermo- 
crates, the leader of the aristocratical party, and 
was severely woimded in the attempt ivhich 
Hermoerntes made to effect by force his restora- 
tion from exile. He subsequently served m the 
great war against the Carthaginians, who had 
invaded Sicily under Hannibal, the son of Gisco, 
and successively reduced and destroyed Selinus, 
Himera, and Agrigentum. These disasters, and 
especially the failure of the Syracusan general. 


endeavoured to withdraw him by persuading ' Daplmneus, to relieve jigidgentiun, had*created 
liim to invite Plato a second time to Syracuse; I a general spint of discontent and alann, of 


but the pliilosopher, though received at first 
with the utmost distinction, failed in obtaining 
a pennanent hold on the mind of Dionysius ; 
and the intrigues of the opposite party, headed 
by Philistns, were successful in procuring the 
banisliment of Dion. Dion retired to Athens, 
where he lived in habitual intercourse with 
Plato and his disciples; but Plato having 
failed in iirocuring his recall (for which purpose 
he had a third time visited Syracuse), and 
Dionysius having confiscated his property, and 
compelled his wife to many another person, he 
determined on attempting the expulsion of the 
tyrant by force. Di the year 857 he sailed from 
Zacynthns with only a small force and obtained 
possession of Syracuse, except Ortygia, without 
opposition during the absence of Dionysius in 
Italy. Dionysius returned shortly aftenvords, 
and, aided by Pbilistus attempted to raise the 
blockade of Ortygia : a battle was fought in the 
Great Harbour, in which Pliilistuh w as defeated 
and put to death; and Dionysius found himself 
obliged to quit Syracuse and sail away to Italy. 
After Ills departure the SjTacusans deposed 
Dion from his command, an ingratitude which 
embittered his mind, though he was soon after- 
wards recalled, and on the surrender of Ortygia 
found himself master of SjTaouse. But he was 
unwilling to give the citizens the liberty which 
they expected, and his despotic conduct soon 
caused great discontent; the people complained 


which Dioiiysius skilfully availed himself. He 
succeeded in procunng a decree for deposing 
the existing generals, and appointing others in 
their stead, among whom was Dionysius him- 
self, B.c. too. His efforts were from this time 
directed towards supplanting his new colleagues 
and obtaining the sole durection of affairs. 
These efforts were crowned with success. In the 
following year (40.5), the other generals were de- 
posed, tuid Dion 5 ‘sius, though only twenty-five 
years of age, was appointed sole general, with 
full powers. From this period we may date the 
commencement of his reign, or tyranny, which 
continued without mtermption for thirty-eight 
years. His first step was to procure the appoint- 
ment of a body-guard, which he speedily in- 
creased to the number of 1000 men: at the 
same time he induced the Syracusans to double 
the pay of all the troops, and took eveiy means 
to ingratiate himself with the mercenaries. By 
hi> marriage with the daughter of Hermocrates 
he secured to himself the support of all the 
remaining partisans of that leader. He con- 
verted the island of Ortygia into a strong for- 
tress, in which he took up his own residence. 
After concluding a peace with Carthage, and 
putting down a fonnidable insurrection in 
Syracuse, he began to direct liis arras against 
the other cities of Sicil}’. Na.vos, Catana, and 
Leontini, successively fell into his po« er, either 
by force or treachery. For several years after 


with justice that they had only exchanged one j this he made preparations for renewing the war 
tyrant for another. He caused his cliief | with Carthage. In 397 he declared war against 
opponent, Heraclides, to be put to death, and Carthage. At first he met with great success, 
confiscated the property of his adversaries, j but in 895 his fieet was totally defeated, and 
Callipus, an Athenian, who had accompanied he was obliged to shut himself up within the 
him from Greece, formed a conspiracy against { walls of Sjuracuse, where he was besieged by 


him, and caused him to be assassinated in his 
own house, 333. (Plut. Dion ; Diod. xvi. G-20 ; 
Nm. Dion.) 

Dion Cassius ; Chrysostomus. [Dio.] 
Dionaea. [Dioxe.] 

Dione (Aiwim), in Homer, is the mother of 
Aphrodite by Zeus {II. v. 312, S30, 870, 422) ; in 
Hesiod, she is the daughter of Oceanns (Tli. 
333) ; but in later mythologists, of Uranus and 
Ge or Aether and Terra (Apollod. i. 1, 3 ; Hyg. 
Fab. 1). In post- Homeric authors she is some- 
times Aphrodite herself (Theocr. vii. 110 ; Ov. 
Fast. ii. 401, A. A. iii. 3). l^ripides (Fr. 177) 
makes her =Semele, callin ” 


the Carthaginians both by sea and land. A 
pestilence shortly after broke out in the Car- 
thaginian camp, and greatly reduced the enemy ; 
whereupon Dionysius suddenly attacked the 
enemy both bj' sea and land, defeated the army, 
and burnt great yiart of their fleet. The Car- 
thaginians were now obliged to w ithdraw. In 
393 they renewed the war with no better suc- 
cess, and in 392 they concluded a peace with 
Dionysius. This treaty left Dionysius at 
leisure to continue the ambitions projects in 
which he had previously engaged against the 
1 Greek cities in Italy. He formed an alliimce 


maaesner = oen.eie, Dionysus her son. With the Lucaniaiis and cr^^d over into 

Dione was nrobablv in the earliest Greek I Italy. He subdued Caulonia, Hipponium, and 
mythology the feminine of Zens (whence her | Ehegium, 387. He was in close alliance vjith 
name), worshipped as a supreme goddess _m i the Locnans ; and his powerful fleets gave him 
conjunction with him at Dodona (Dem. iletd . ' the _ command Mh of the Tvnhenian and 


p. 530, § 63) ; but aften%*ardrt, wlien the infla- 
ence of Dodona was less predominant (before 
the Homeric period), she was displaced by Hera 
as the consort of Zeus, and in many of her attri- 
butes by the Cj 7 )rian Aphrodite, who thereupon 
becomes her daughter in mythology. 

Dionysius {^loytxrtos). I. Sisioncal. — 1. Tiie 
Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, son of Hennocrates, 
bom B.c. 430. He was bom in a private but not 


Adriatic seas. He was now at the summit of 
his greatness, and during the twenty years that 
elapsed from this period to his death, he pos- 
sessed an amount of power and influence 
far exceeding those enjoyed by any other 
Greek before the time of Alexander. During 
this time he was twice engaged again in war 
wtli Carthage — namely, in 383, when a treaty 
was concluded, by which the river Halj'cus was 

U2 
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fired M the bonndary of the two powere , and 
■vgam m S68, m the middle of vhich war 
Diouy^iua died at Sytacnse, 807 Hie last 
illness IS said to hare been brought on by ex 
cessire feasting, but, according to some sc 
counts, bis death was hastened by hia medical 
attendants, m order to secure the succession for 
his son After the death of his first wife 
Dionysius had mamed almost exactly at the 
same time — some said eren on the same day^ — 
Dons, a Locnan of distinguished birth, and 
Aristomache a byracusan, the daughter of hia 
supporter Hippannns, and the sister ed Dion 
By Dons he had three children, of whom the 
el lest was hts successor, Dionysius Tlie cha 
racter of Dionjwos has been drawn m the 
blackest colours by many ancient renters, be 
appears indeed to have been taken as the type of 
a tyrant, m the worst sense In his latter years 
he became extremely suspicions, and spnrehen 
SITS of treachery eren from his nearest tnends, 
and IS said to haTe adopted the most exceasire 
precautions to guard against it llany of lliese 
stones hare, lioweTer, an air of great exaggera- 
tion (Cie TuK T 20 ) Dirniysins was fond 
of htnature and the arts He adorned Byracnsc 
with splendid temples and other public ^ifices 
so as to render it n^nestionably the greatest 
of ah Greek cities n« was hinseli aji^ and 
repeatedly contended for the pnre of tragedy 
at Athens Here he sereral times obtomed the 
second and tlurd pnres, and just befors bis 
death, bore awar tlxs first pnxs at ths Iienaea, 
with a play called ‘The Bansom of Hector' 
He sought the society of men d etinguish^ 
m Lteraturs and philosophy, eutertaining the 
poet Pluloxenns at his table, and inriting Plato 
to Syracuse, whom, howeier, he afterwards 
dismissed [PlatoJ (Diod xui xit it) 
—4! Ths Younger, son of ths preceding, soc 
seeded his father ns tyrant of Syncnss, B c 
fityr Kswas at this time under thirty years 
of age be had been brought up at his father's 
court in idleness and luxury, and shjdioasly 
precluded from taking any part in public 
affairs Tlie SKeudeney which Dion, and 
through his means Plato, obtained for a tune 
over his snind wasondermiued by flatterers and 
the companions of his pleasures. T«t hiscourt 
was at this time a great place of resort for 
philosophers and men o! letters besides nato, 
whom he induced by the most urgent entreaties 
to pay him a second visit, Aristippus of Cyreue, 
Eudoxus of Cnidus, SpeusijipDS, and others, are 
stated to have spent some tuna with him at 
Syracuse , and he cnltirated a friendly inter 
course with Archytas and the Pythagoreans of 
hlagna Graecia. Dion, who had ^en banished ' 
by Dionysius, returned to Sicily in 857, at the 
head of a small force, with the avowed object 
of dethroning Dionysius The latter was absent 
from Syracuse at the tune that Dion landed in 
Sicily , but he instantly returned to Syracuse, 
where the citadel still held ciut for him [Dlov j 
But finding it impossible to retain his power, 
he sailed away to Italy with hu most valuable 
property, and thus lost the sovereignlv after a 
reign of twelve years, S56 He now repaired to 
1*^ the native city of his motiicr, Dons, 
where he was received m the most friendly 
manner , but he mode himself tyrant of the 
city, and is said tohave treated the uihabitauta 
with the utmost cruelty After remaining at 
Locn ten years, he availed himself of Uie 
internal dissensions at Syracnse to recover pos 
session of bia power m that city, StC The 
Xawnans took advantageof hisabseiiMtocevoK 


against bun, and wreaked their ven'eance m the 
most cruet manner on his wife and daughters. 
He continued to reign in Syracuse for the next 
three years, tiU Tiuoleos came to Sicily, to 
debver the Greek cities of the island from the 
tyrants As be was enable to resist Timoleon 
hesttrrendered the citadel into the hands of the 
Utter, OQ condition of being allowed to depart 
in safety to Connth, S13 Here he spent the 
remainder of his life in a private condition 
According to some wnters, he was reduced to 
support himself by keeping a school , others 
say, that he became cue of the attendants on 
the ntes of Cybele, a set of mendicant pnests 
of the lowest class. (Died xvi ; Plat Ttmot 
U , Atheu p 5il , Aeliau, F if vi 12 , Cic. 
Tute ui 12 ) — 3 Tyrant of Heraclea on the 
Eoxine, son of Clearchus, succeeded bis brother 
Tunotbeos in the tyranny abont b c S38 He 
was Bald to have been the mildest and justest of 
all the tyrants tliathnd ever lived. He married 
Amastnis niece of Danus In SOS he assumed 
the titleof king, and died shortly afterwards at 
the age of fifty five (Diod- xn 88 xx 70) 

II Literary 1 Of Balicanussui, s eele 
brated rhetoncian, came to Rome about B C 20, 
for the porpose of making himself acquainted 
with the Latin language and literature He 
bv^ at Rome ou terms of friendship with many 
distinguished men, such as Q Aelms Tubero. 
and the rhetonnsn Caecilius , and be remainM 
in the cite for twenty two years, tilt his dest^ 

Bc 7 His principal a ork, which he composed 

St Boms in the later period of his life, was a 
history of Rome in twenty two books, entitlsd 
'Pwjiaivl) 'Afixsiokoyla It contained ths his- 
tory of Rome from the mytlueiO times down to 
B c 20'i, in which year tlie bistoir of Pelybiss 
Wgins with the Punic wars. The first mse 
books alone are complete, of the tenth and 
elevenU) ws have the greater part ; and of the 
remsiDing nine wc possess notlung but frag 
ments snd extracts Dionysius treated the 
early history of Rome with great minnteRess. 
The eleven Sooks extant do not carry the hi^ 
tory beyond b C ill, so that the elei enth book 
breaks off very soon after the decemvixsl legis- 
lation. This peculiar mionteness in tlie early 
history, however, was in a great measure the 
consequence of the object he had proposed to 
huDself which, as be himeeli states, was to 
impress upon Greeks a ^nst appreciation of 
Rome’s greatness Dionysins had no clear ni^ 
tions abont the early constitution of Rome, and 
•was led astray by tVie nature of the Institutions 
winch be saw in Ins own day, and thus makes 
innumemble mistakes in treating of the history 
of the constitution Nevertheless, he has pre- 
served to us from ancient authorities much 
tlial IS of the greatest value to the histonan 
when other light fads altogether, and for the 
student of mythology his work is a storehouse 
of ancient traditions — Dionysius also wrote 
vanous rheloncal and critical works, which 
abound with excellent remarks and criticisms 
on the works of the classical writers of Greece- 
They show that lie was a greater cntic than 
hiatonau The following are the extant works 
of tius class 1 Ttx*^ (bjropon5, addressed to 
one Echecrstes, part of which is certainly 
spunoos 3. Tltpl <rvr0cfffivi ivopdrur, treats 
m oratorical power, and on the combination of 
words according to the different styles of ora- 
tory 8 Twr apxalur xpltris, contains cha 
ractenstics of poets, from Homer down to 
Euripides, of some bistonans, such as Her^ 
dotus, Thucydides, PhilisWs, Xenophon, and 
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'Tlieopomptis ; and, lastly, of some pliilosophers 
'And orators. Xl^pl Tuy ap^^aiap ^Toptisv 
vTro^Tj/iCTKr/tof, contains criticisms on the most 
•eminent Greek orators, of which we nowpossess 
■only the first tliree sections, on Lycias, Iso- 
crates, and Jsaeus. The other tljree sections 
treated of Demosthenes, Hyperides, and Ae- 
schines ; hut they are lost,witli the e3rception of 
the first part of tlie fourth section, whicli treated 
of the oratorical power of Demosthenes. 5. 
^ZTTtaroXTj Tphs *Apficuoy, a letter to his friend 
Ammaeus, in which he shows that most of the 
orations of Demosthenes had been delivered 
before Aristotle wrote his Rhetoric, and conse- 
quently that Demosthenes had derived no in- 
struction from Aristotle, G. xpir 

Tyaioy VlofM-r^ioy, was written by Dionysius with 
.a riew of justifying the unfavourable opinion 
which he had expressed upon Plato, and which 
Pompey had censured. 7. ITepl tou QoukuZIBoo 
XOpo/CTfipOS Kol TUV XoiTTbiv TOU (Ttfyypa(p<(»)s 
iStu^fidrcey, was written by Dionysius at the re- 
quest of lus friend Tubero, for the purpose of 
•explaining more minutely what he had written 
on Thucydides. As Dion5*«ias in this work 
looks at the great liistorian from his rhetorical 
point of view, his judgment is often unjust and 
incoirecL &, Rept Tot? OavturStSatf 
fidrtcy, addressed to Ammaeus. 9. Adyapxos, 
a very valuable treatise on the life and orations 
•of Dinarchus. The best editions of the com- 
plete works of Dionysius are by Sj’lburg, Frankf. 
158G, two Yols. fob, reprinted ot Leipzig, IGUl ; 
by Beiske, Lips. i774. Tlie Historj' is edited 
•separately by Kiessling, Lips. 1870.-2. Sur- 
named CKalcns, because he adrised the Athe- 
nians to coin brass money (Athen.p.6’G9); wrote 
rhetorical orations, which have perished, and 
elegies, which are quoted by Plut. Nic. 5 ; Arist. 
Tilmt, iii. 2; Athen. pp. 0G8, 702.— 3. Of Hera- 
clea, son of Theophuntus, was a pupil of Zeno, 
•and adopted the tenets of the Stoics. But in 
•consequence of a most painful complaint, he 
abandoned the Stoic philosophy and joined the 
Eleatics, whose doctrine, that T)doyr) and the 
absence of pain was the highest good, had 
more charms for him than the austere ethics of 
the Stoa. This renunciation of his former creed 
drew upon him the nickname of fL(ra64fi(yosy 
i.c. the renegade. He died m his eightieth year, 
'of voluntary stan’atiou. He nrote several 
works, all of which are lost. Cicero censures 
him for having mixed up verses 'with his prose, 
and for his want of elegance and refinement.— 
4. Of Magnesia, a distinguished rhetorician, 
taught in Asia between 3i.c. 79 and 77, when 
‘Cicero visited the East.— 6. Of Miletus, one of 
the earliest Greek liistorians, or logographi, and 
a contemporary of Hecataeus, wrote a liistory of 
Persia (fragments by C. MiiUer,_1848).— 6. Of 
Mytilene, sumamed Scyioh7'achio7i, taught at 
Alexandria in the first century n.c. He wrote 
a prose work on the Argonauts, wliich ■was 
•consulted by Diodorus Siculus.— 7. Sumamed 
Periegetes, from his being the author of a 
tus which is still extant; pro- 
bably lived about a.d. 300. The work contains 
•a description of the ivholc eartli, derived lu 
great measure from Eratosthenes, in hexameter 
verse, and is "written in a terse and elegant 
style. It enjoyed great popularity in ancient 
•times. T^vo translations or paraphrases m it 
were made by Romans, one by Bufus Festus 
Avienus [A\uexus 1, and the other by the gram- 
marian Priscian [PiiisciANUsk Tlie best edi- 
■tiori of the original is by Bemlinrdy, Lips. 
1828.— 8. Of Sinope, an Athenian comic poet 
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I of thelliddleComedy (fragments in Sleineke). — 
» 9. Sumamed Thrax, from his father being a. 
Tliracian, wa.s liimself a native either of Alex- 
andria or Byzantium. He is also called a Rho- 
dian, because at one time he resided at Rhodes, 
and gave instructions there. He also taught 
at Rome, about b.c. 80. He was a very cele- 
brated grammarian ; but only one of his works 
1ms come down to us ; a small treatise, en- 
titled rex^V ypafipariKi], which became the 
basis of all subsequent grammars, and was a 
standard book in grammar schools for many 
centuries. (Ed. Bekkcr, in Aiiccdota Gr. 1816.) 

^ III, Artists.' — 1, Of Argos, a statuary, fiou- 
rislied B.c. 470.-2. Of Colophon, a painter, 
contemporary with Polygnotus of Thasos, whose 
works he imitated in everj’ respect except 
in grandeur. ^ Aristotle (Poet. 2j says that 
Polygnotus painted the likene.sses of men better 
I than the originals, Pausoti made them worse, 

’ and Dionysius just like them iBp/iiovs). It 
I seems from this that the pictures of Dionysius 
were deficient in the ideal. (Cf. Aelian, V. H. 
j iv. 8 ; Plut. Thnoh 80.) 

BionyeopoUs (Atovvffov tzSKis), a town in 
Phrygia, belonging to the conventus juridicus 
of Ajiamea, founded by Attalus and Eumenes. 

Ricaysae (Aitfrucror: JSjn'c Aitiyvaos}, the 
god of wine (originally a nature-gbd of all trees 
and of fruitfulness in general). He is also 
called both bj' the Greeks and Romans Bacchus 
(Bokxos), that ia, the god who is worshipjied with 
loud cries, whicli was originally a mere epithet 
or surname of Dionysus, and does not occur 
till after the time of Herodotus. His names 
Evius^nnd Sabazius are derived from the 
cry €uot (rapoT uttered by liis worshippers (Dem. 
tie Cor.-p. 318, § 2G0) ; Bassareus from the long 
dress, culled hassara, worn by his Bacchanals, 
and he is called BromiuB as the god of revelry. 
Dionysus is a deity of whom small account is 
made in Homeric story. It does not appear 
that he was known to Homer as the wine-god : 
he is never so spoken of ; andMaron who gives 
the wine in OtL ix. 198 is priest of Apollo. He 
is named also in Od. xxiv. 74, in xi. 828 (in con- 
nexion \vith Naxos), and in 11. riv. 825 as bom 
of Seraele ; hut tlie only precise account of him 
is in II. vi. 183, where the ‘ raring * Diony.sus is 
represented as flying in terror from Lyciirgus. 
Tlie earliest mention of him ns the giver of wine 
is in Hesiod {Op. G15). The liistory of Dionysus 
as generally represented in post-Homeric lite 
nature and art, but made up of various legends 
of different origins and dates [see below], is as 
follows. Dionysus was the son of Zeus and 
Seraele the daughter of Cadmus of Thebes, It 
was generally believed that when Semele was 
pregnant, she was persuaded by Hera, who ap- 
peared to her in disguise, to request the father 
of the gods to appear to her in the same glory 
and majesty in wliich he was accustomed U> 
approach his onm wife Hera. Zeus unwillingly 
complied, and appeared to her in thunder and 
lightning. Semele was terrified and over- 
poivered by the sight, and being seized by the 
flames, she gave premature birtli to a cliild. 
Zeus saved the child from the flames, sewed 
him up in his tlfigh, and thus presei^'ed him till 
he came to maturity. (Others say that Hermes 
saved him.) Various epithets which are given 
to the god refer to that occurrence, such ns 
irapr/€rijy, pTipoppaipTis, pn]porpa<pi\z, and igni- 
goia [for the probable origin of the myth see 
below]. After the birth of Dionysus, Zeus 
entrusted him to Hermes, or, according to 
others, to Persephone or Rlica, wlio took the 
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cluld to Ino ftnd Athamas at Orchomenos, and tioa hsre pren follows the lines of the Hymn, 
persuaded them to bno^ lum up as a giri. The god is alone in the ship and the sailors are 
Hera was now nrged on by her jealous to already dolphins below it Ou the monament 
throw Tnnnni^ At hminti^ intna nf TTisitn esg- of XrTsicrates there IS another version. Satyrs 
Zens, m order to save his child changed him haveeome toaid the godtwho sits m the centre 
Into a ram, and earned him (or Hermee earned . 
him) to the nymphs of 3It Nyaa, who brought j 
him up m acaTe,and were afterwards rewarded | 
by Zeus, by being placed as Hyodes among the | 
stars. ML Njsa, from winch the god i 
bebered to have denved his name was 
Thrace , but mountains of the same name 
found in different parts of the ancient world 
where he was worshipped and where he was 
believed to have intn^uced the cultivation of 
the vine When he had grown up Hera drove 
him mod m which state be wandered abont 
through various parts of the earth In especial 
he m^e a victorious progress m the Hast, teach 
mg the inhabitants of the different eonstnesof 
Asia the cultivation of the vine, and introdo 
cing among them the elements of civilisation ^ ^ 

In EunpiUes (liaeeh 15) his progress East- ^ 

wards does not extend further than Bactna. 
but after the conquests of Alexander legends 
made Bacchus al>,a reach and sub] ugate Xodia. 

(DioiL u SS , Strab p 50 .j Verg iett n with a bon beside him) , and they are binding 
80a ) Hence lie is frequently repre!>oDted in and tUjing the pirates, and dnvmg others into 
works of art da drauu by tgera m tnnmph. the sea as dolphins After he had thus through 

Tieissitndes of suffenng an I 
" insult established his di 

nae nature throughoot th** 
world, he took Lis mother 
out of Hades called her 
Tbyone and rose with her 
into Olympus. (Pmd. Of 
11 2», Pi/lh lu. 91, Dod 
m 62, IT Sd) This myth 
of bu descent to the tinder 
world and bis reiunwitl 
lilt mother was much re 
garded u the highest and 
purest lorm of the tehgioti 
ofDionvxns as sjmbohsing 
future life and a tnaaiph 
over death. The story wat 
localised especially at Ar 
gos, where there was au old 
tradition that Dionysos ha»l 
descended to Hades by the 
unfathomable lake Alcyo- 
nia. at Lerm (accordingto 
some accounts havmgbeen 
slain by Perseus) and r^ 

gamedtheupperworidwith 

Ice vanonj stones of bi, mulcting panishmenl bis mother at the same spoL Hence mysLc 
on those who r^ected him denote no doubt the rites were celebrated annuallv to recall hini 
resistance which the spread of hisworshipen fromthegrave In a beautiful Etruscan ininor 
counteredinvanouscountnes. [SeeDAMasevs, the yoqtliful Dionysus is shown rejoinmg kia 
DveunoLS, Pesteecs] A legend (which mav mother in the underworld, Apollo Btanding by 
have grown out of a custom among asdon of On^tn of the Wmthtp of Dion jtvi —Hem- 
wreatiung their masts at certain tunes with dotns (u. 52) speaks of Dionysus as a very 
nne leavM and ivy and clusters of grapes in (additioatotbe IIel]emcgods.andsQchdoubUess 
honour of vintage festivaU) haa been a favourite * he was under lie guise famn..r m Greek hte- 
subject with poets ^and artists u^iUustration of . rature , but among the deities who had been 


a drauu bj t g«ra 
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the dinne power of Dionysus He hir^ a ship 
which belonged to Tyrrhenian pirates to take 
him from Icana toNaxos, but themen 
of landing at Naxos steered towards Asia to I 
sell h im there as a slave. Thereupon the god 
changed the mast and oars into serpents, and 
himself into a bon , ivygrewaround tie vessel, 
and tie sound of ffuteswasieard on every nde ' 


identified with and absorbed into his 

wonhip, were old gods of the countrv wbo«e 
local ntes gave nse to many of the legends 
about Dtonysus himself He representsamong 
other attr bates a nature-god of fruitfnlness 
and reproduction of all trees and vegetation 
ond tbia from a period ^fore tie vine after 
his chief gut, had been mtroduced into 


the saflors were seized with madness, leaped j Greece deTtv was a tree spirit, ot a apmt 

into the sea, and were metamorphosed into of any other vegetable product of the earth,, 
dolphins. (Rom Hymn vii.Ov Me/ ui.5S2, and either the tree itself or some animal re- 
ApoUod- Ui. 5 , Byg Pab 154 ) The illixstra, 1 garded m any locality as tb.* incarnation of thir 
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vegetation, became sacred and received sacri- 
fices in earlier times, even human sacrifices. 

It IS thus not easy to say when the more savage 
part of ^tho ritual of Dionysus a*as a remnant 
of primitive Greek worship, and when it was 
Thracian or Oriental. Of tliis early Greek deity 
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into Greece— spread throngh Thessaly to Delphi. 
At Delphi the worship of Dionysus and his 
oracle there were older than that of Apollo. 
As deity of the vegetation of the earth, of its 
death and reproduction, Dionysus was one of 
the ;tWrioi ffeol, and possessed the oracular 
powers which were attributed from primitive 



Dionysus and Ampelus ithe personldcd vine). (Fxom a 
marble group in the British Museum.) 


of trees and vegetation incorporated into the 
worship of Dionysus, we have the survival in 
^iSuucros S^uSphjjs, or (Pint. Syvip, 

V. 1), A. (FVKlrri's (Athen, p. 78), A. &v6tos (Paus. 
i. 31, 2) ; and in archaic art the god js repre- 
sented a.s a rude image, lialf tree and half hu- 
man. The new religion of Dionysus, which 
absorbed these old beliefs and rites, and took 
their place alike in the higher mysteries and 
\n peasant festivals, was derived in the first 
instance from the Thracians. Herodotus speaks 
of the three chief divinities of Thrace as 
Dionysus, Ares, and Artemis (•= Bendis), The 
Thracians were notable for their strong belief 
in a future life and immortality, Herodotus 
(iv. 94) describes the fashion among the Getae 
of sending messages to their god by tossing one 
of their tribesmen upon spears, that so he 
might journey to the other world. This god, 
named Zalmaxis, seems to be the same as 
Sabazius (=Dionysus), who was worshipped 
both in Tlirace and in Phrygia with orgiastic 
rites, partly Phrj'gian and influenced by the 
ritual of Cybele, and partly Thracian, since 
the two races were of the same origin and 
there was a near connexion in their sacred 
rites. In Thrace, as in Phrygia, was an early 
home of Dionysus; and it is proljable that the 
orgiastic dances, with cymbals and drums, of 
Bacchantic women, variousl)’’ called Maenndes, 
Thyiades, or Clodones, was originally^ an in- 
cantation to wake and recall the sleeping god 
of vegetation in the spring time, a custom trace- 
able in many other nations. From Tlirace the 
worship of Dionysus — perhaps simultaneously 
with the introduction of the ^'ine, which seems 
to have come from Asia Slrnor throngh Thrace 


times to earth-spirits. There is a conflict of 
tradition ns to the claims of Poseidon, Dionysus, 
and Ge-Themis, to be the predecessors of Apollo 
in this oracle ; but there is in truth no reason 
why all three should not have been in their 
various periods so regarded. The position 
occupied by Dionysus after the worship of 
Apollo gained the supremacy rather seems to 
imply that he was the immediate predecessor, 
and that he retained mucli of his old power 
there by a sort of compromise (as indeed may 
be indicated by the account of the battle of 
Apollo with the Python and its results) ; for, 
though Apollo became the great Delphic god, 
sole possessor of the oracle, and reigning at 
Delphi for nine out of the twelve months, yet 
Dionysos held a place only second to liim. 
It is probable that the orgiastic worsliip of 
Dionysus, with its midnight torch-revels on the 
mountains of Thrace, of Parnassus and of 
Cithaeron, was in Boeotia, as at Delphi, handed 
on from Thrace, though it is possible that it 
may liave reached Tliebes from the islands. 
By whichever route it arrived, it found at 
Thebes the local story of the birth of the earth- 
deity, who became thereafter identified with 
Dionysus. That it was not established without 
a struggle and a victory over an older cult is 
shmra in the storj' of Pbntheus. The tlieop' 
of Bacliofen is probably right as to the origin 
of the strange legend regarding the birth of 
Dionysus from the thigh of Zeus : that it is an 
expression in myth for the couvadc among 
primitive tribes; i.e. the custom of asserting 
the paternity of the father by pretending that 
the birth-pangs affected liim chiefly; so that in 
this Greek myth the struggle between the two 



syBtems of kindred and descent the maternal , 
and the paternal, may be traced (Cf Aeacb. 
Hum 183, 253, Diet of Ant Matnmo 
mum ) More important still from its effect on 
literature as well as on religion is the min>> , 
dnction ol this worship into Attics. The men ' 
tion m legend of the northern demes Elentben« 
and leans as the first seats of the cnltiTabon 
of the Tine and the worship of its god indicate 
that the introduction was from Boeotii^ The , 
myth (which is related tinder IcislLs) seems 
to have ansen in explanation of the nlnala of 
the atcoliMmut, or peasant dance on the wine- 
skins, and the swinging images by which the 


islands, and so reached Athens (Diod t 71) 
Hence rarhaps the savage worship of Dionysus 
iiaiarrii (eater of raw fiesh) at Lesbos, Chios, 
and Tenedos, betokening human sacrifice to 
the god of vines m early times, though it may 
as ptoh^ly have been denved frota Thrace or 
Phrygia for the franticworship of the Thracian 
or Boeotian tluasus had the same cha- 
racteristics At Naxos his ntes were lees 
barbatoiis, and that island, which claimed also 
to ^ the birthplace of the god, seems to have 
passed, on same of the ntaal, including the 
mamage of Dionysus, to Athens [SeeABUHvs] 
Pionysns, or Bacchus, was mtroduced into the 
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god of trees was propituted (cf Ihct of Ant j Roman worship through Magna Graecia and 
art Otcilia^ Dionysns so worsbiy^i^ was Etruna, and with all the worst features of the 
especially the peasant god, and the simpler ntes [Dtet of Ani art. Bucchantzfiizl, and the 
ntes were preserved in the wine-feasta of the I 
rural Dionysia [Diet o/diif s t] Thereally 
important result was that from the custom of 
representing m sacred choroaes the history of 
the god, as a benefactor of mankind who through 
insidts and sufferings gamed bis nclory over 
all Greek lands, the Attic 
Tragedy was developed 
as a national act of wor- 
ship to the god (Dtcf 
of Ant art Ttagoedta] . 

The mysteries m the wor 
ship of Dionyaua were . 
partly due to the Orphic 
rites from Tbracism and 
Phrrgiaa cult, but were 

S robAly more directly 
erned from the Cretan 
j wotshipol DionysnvZai' 
greua Ihemythicalstory 
tells that this deity was 
bon from Zeus (in the form of a snake) and 
Partephons ; that from the jealousy of Hera he 
was ton lA pieces by the TiUus, after he had in 
vrain ataumed miny sharws, and Ustlv that of 
a bulL to escape them. Ilia mangled body was 
boned at Delphi, but Athene gave the heart to 
Zeus, who awallowed it and brought forili the 
new Dionysus, nsmed Isecbus who was nursed 
by nymphs and satyrs, and swung 
wumowiDg basket as a cradle, lha ‘ 
varmus’ of Iscchus The story (nearly abui to 
the Egyptian myth of Osnus, whom the Greeks 
identified with Dionysui) is a myth in the first 
place of the death in winter and renewal in 
spring of the vegetation , and the swinging of 
the basket was the ntoal by which in early 
times it was sought to rouse tho plant-life from 
at# aikep, ,ir AhremnAfpikceiiespressea'i 
the belief in a death and a resurrectioii for 
both these reasons lacchus (or Dionysus) was 
associated with Demcter and Core (or Perae- 
phone) in Uie mysteries The notoriety of the 
enls resulting from the worst festivals of 
Dionysus, and the enl repute of the BaceW 
naha, have tended to oWure the purer and 
more elevatmg part of the religion, but it is 
important not to forget it The rendmg of 
Dionysns-Zagreus cannot be dismissed as merely 
the crushing ol the grape, like the John Bari^ 
corn of Eughsh ballad it is rather the teanng 
of the victims in savage sacrifices, possibly m 
totem sacrifices : and in snchsacnfices the deity, 
or the sacred animal (at one time a hamao 
sacnfice), was often slam, and the eating of tlie 
alau"hlCTed victim was supposed to give to the , 
worsfuppem some o( the strength and power of j 
the deity Out of some such ntna] the story ' 
of the death of Zagrens probably arose The 
rites sp-ead w&<twuds from Crete through the 


. r«latla( at PsopsU.) 
name and story of Bacchus took the place of 
the native Italian deity of the vmUge 
under Ltstru} The anunals specially sacred to 
Dionysus ami sacrificed to him were the bull 
ond the goat. The bull held this place as 
BigmfyiDg might and strength in generation 
(possibly also, as some thmk, a reLc of totefuism), 
and IQ eome way identified with him, so that 
DioDysua is called fituKfpitt, or, 'aureo cornu 
decoruR,' and uppiears on corns in the shaw of 
• fioiX TXe ram or ffie goat was sacnifceir^ 
him for Uie same reason, as signifying to the 
herdsmen fertility, ttougli poets gave as a cause 
(be story that the goat had eaten the vme. 
{Anth Pal IX 75, Or fast i 857, 'erg 
Georg u 880 ) The aerpent was sacred to h^ 
as being one of the 

earth end of the underworld In pnmiti'e srt 
Dionysus wav worshipped under the mJe 
emblem of the phallus, or as a figure partly 
tree partly man. In more advanced art be "»• 
represent^ as a bearded man, often of dignified 
appearance, fully clothed in the long tunic, anci 
crowned with ivy or vine, often with the thj^“* 
in hia hand , and this type reappears in •*** 
Hellenic and in Roman art. But the type 
which predominated from Praxiteles onwards 
was that of a youth, or yonng man, a soft ana 
almost feminine shape, with a languid exprev- 
ion, naked, or clad only with a fawn skiH, Md 
(Oiriied with ivy or Tme leaves common, too 
1 the representation of the infant Bacchus 



[Did. of Ani. art. TheoxekuI— according to 
some of Icarius ; according to others, of a suc- 
<jessful poet —tlie god is attended by Silenus and 
jouthful^satyrs. 

Dioptanes 1. Of Mytilene, a 

■distinguished Greek rhetorician, came to Home, 
TN'here he mstructed Tib, Gracclitis and became 
his Intimate friend. After the murder of Grac- 
'Chus, Diophnnea was also pul to deatli. (Cic, 
Brut. 27, 104 ; Plut. Tih. Gracch. 8, 20.)— 2. 
Of Nicaea, in Bithjmia, in the first century B.c., 
abridged the agricultural work of Cassius 
Dionysius for king Deioturus (Van\ i?, D. i. 1, 
10 ). 

Diophantus (A(o<^>arros). 1. An Attic ora - 1 
ior and contemporary of Demosthenes, with 
whom he opposed the Macedonian party (Dem. 
F. L. p. 43G, § 297). 2.— Of Alexandria, a 

■Greek writer on Algebra. His period is un- 
known; but he probably ongUt not to be 
placed before the end of the fifth century of 
our era. He wrote AritJnneticci, in tliirteen 
books, of which only six are extant, and one 
book, De MtiUangulis Niunens, on polygonal 
nurahers. These books contain a system of 
reasoning on numbers by tlie aid of general 
■symbols, and with some use of symbols of ope- 
"Taton ; it treats of the solution of algebraic 
•equations, determinate and indeterminate, 
eiinple, quadratic or cubic, with one unknown 
[see Did. of Ani. art. Arit?iineCica]. Edition 
by Bachet, 1G21 ; in German by Schulz, 1821. 

Diopithes {AioxiiBris). 1. A half-fanatic, 
lialf-impostor, who made at Athens an appa- 
rently tluiving trade of oracles : he w'as much 
satirised by the comic poets (Aristopli. Eq. 
1081, Vesp. 880, Av. 9BS)_.— 2. An Athenian 


He has left behind him a treatise on Materia 
, Medica (Ilcpl "TAtjt *IoTp/fC7/s), in five books, a 
I work of great labour and research, which for 
1 many ages was received as a standard produc- 
tion. It coarirfts of a description of all the articles 
then used in medicine, with an account of their 
supposed virtues. The other works under the 
name of Dioscorides are probably spurious. Best 
edition by Sprengel (Lips. 1829, 1830). 

Dioscuri (AtScrKopoi : later Attfj'/covpoi) — that 
is, sons of Zeus — the well-lmomi heroes, Castor 
(Kd<rr&*p) and Pollux or Polydeuces (no\v- 
dfufoix). Tlie two brothers were sometimes called 
Castores by the Romans. — According to Homer, 
they were the sons of Leda and Tyndareus, 
king of Lacedaemon, and consequently brothers 
of Helen (J7. hi. 23G; Ocf. xi. 298)' Hence 
they are often called by the patronymic 
durtdae. But in later tradition they are sons 
of Zeus (He.s. ap. Schol. ad Pind.AVm. x. 150; 
Horn. Hymn. IG ; Find. Pyth. xi. 94 ; Eur. Or. 
1089; Theocr. xxii. 1) : in Homer, too, Helen is 
the daughter of Zeus {11. iii. 42C). It is only 
in late tradition that they, like Helen, are bora 
from an egg. Castor was famous for his skill 
in laming and managing horses, and Pollux for 
his skill in boxing. Both had disappeared from 
tlie earth before the Greeks went against Troy. 
Although they were buried, says Homer, yec 
they c.'irae to life everj’ other day, and they 
enjoyed honours like tliose of the gods. — Ac- 
cording to anotlier storj’ again, Pollux and 
Helen only were children of Zea<?,* and Castor 
was the son of Tyndareus. Hence Pollux was 
immortal, wliile Castor was subject to old age 
and deatli like everj’^ other niorial. (Apollod. 
iii. 10; Hyg. Pa 6. 77 ; cf. Pind. Aem. x._80; 


general, father of the poet Menantler, was sent , Tlieocr. xxiv. 130.) Tliey were born, according 
•out to the Thracian Chersonesns about E. c. Sit, ' to different traditions, at different places, such ils 
=at the head of a body of Athenian settlers or Amyclae, Moiint Taygetus^ or m u small island 
H\vpovxoi. In the Chersonese he became in- nearPephnos (Pans. iii. 2b, 2).—Tliefahnlons life 
-Tolred in dispntes with the Cardians, who were of the Dioscuri is marked by three greatevents. 
supported by Pliilip. The latter sent a letter , 1. Tltetr expetliUon agamfl Athens. Thesens 
•of reraonstrince to Athens and Piopithes was Imd earned off their sister Helen from bparta, 
jirraigned by the Macedonian party, but was and kept her in confineinent at Aphidnae, under 
•defended by Demosthenes in the oration, still the snj^ntendence of his mother Aeth^ 
.eriant, on the Chersonese, n- c- 3D, in eonse- While Theseus was absent from Attica, tlio 
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Dioscnn raarclied into Attica, and raTaged the 
country round the city Academue repealed to 
them that Helen wai kept at Aphidnae the 
Dioscuri took the place ty assault, earned away 
their sister Helen, and made Aethra tlieir 
prisoner (Pint. Kie# 41 , Aiwllod. I e , Pam 
1 41, 4 , Hdt 11 73 ) 2 Their part i« the 
expedition of the ArgonauU, as they had 
before taken part m the Calydonian hunt 
Dunng the voyage of the Argonauts, it once 
happened that when the heroes were d« 
lamed by a Tehement storm, and Orpliena 
prayed to the Samotbraeian gods, the storm 
suddenly snbsided, and stars appeared on the 
heads of the Dioscnn On their am>al in 
the country of the Bebryeea, PoDns fought 
against Amyous, the gigantic son of Poseidon 
and conquered him Dunng the Argonanlic 
expedition the^ founded the town of Dioscunas. 
Tins myth mdicates the connexion of tbe Dios 
cun with Orphic tradition, and with the Cabin 
whose name is joined with theirs in some in 
scnptions, and nho are similarly sanoors from 
shipwreck. [CxniBi , Diet of Ant art Cahtrt ) 
3 Their haille irt/4 the tone of Aphareut 
Once the Dioscun m conjanction withldas and 
Lyncens, the sons of Aphareos, had earned 
aaaya herd of oxen from Arcadia Ida<ap 
propnated the herd to him, self and drove it to 
Ilia home in Messene The Dioscun then in 
Tsded Measene, drove away tbe cattle of winch 
they had been deprived, and much more in ad 
dition Hence arose a war between the Dios- 
canacd tbe sonsof iphaceos a hich was earned 
on in Meesene or Laconia. Castor the mortal, , 
fell fay the hands of Idas faut Pollux slew 
Lynceua and Zeus killed Idas by a dash of 
lightning PoUnx then retaned tohia brother, 
whom he fotmd breathing his laet, an \ he 
prayed to Zens to be permitted to die with 
him. Zees gave him the option, either to lire 
as Vua immt^l son is Olmpna, or to share hia 
brother s fate and to lire alternate!) one 
day under the earth, and the other lu tlie 
hearenly abodes of the coda (Pmd Arm 
X. CO; ApoUod. Ill 11, Taetz ad Lye) A 
Tarution of the story makes the qoairei anae 
about the daughters of Lycippus, Pboelia and 
Hilaira, whom the brothers had earned off 
Tliey were therefore attacked by Idas and 
Lynceas, to whom the maidens were betrothed 
(Theocr xxii 137, Or Tait t C39) \ccord 
mg to yet another form of the story, Zen* re- ' 
warded the attachment of the t« o broUvers by 
placing them among the stars as Ccmini 
(Hyg Doit A»tr u 22) These heroic jouths 
received divine liooniirs. Laconis was ap- 
porentlr the earUest home of their worship at 
bparta, Amyclae, and Therapite they were 
specially honoured, withwar-dinces and games 
(Pans ui 13 14,19, ir 27) but the Messemans 
also claimed them as gods of their country 
(Paas. Ill 2C) From the Peloponoese their 
worship naturally spread to the Greek colonies 
in Sicily and Magna Graecio. Their principal 
characteristic was that of 0<s] that is, 

mighty helpers of man — whence they were sotne- 
timescaUed firnKcror fifarres and under thu 
name especially (which belonged to the Cabm) 
thev were woi^upped at Athens, where they 
hod a temple called araiciev, on the nortbern 
slope of the Aeropohs (Pana i IH, Dem r 
StepJi j. p 1125, 1 81) They were worshipped 
moreespeciallv as the protectors of travellers by 
sea, and their stars appeared above the ship as 
a sure sign of help (Callira Lav PalL 94, 
Hor Od i.S,2, h 12, 27) a myth which is with 


much probahility derived from the phenomenon 
‘ St Elmo’s Fire ' Twin deities and twin heroes 
are common m all mythology it ls possibly 
n^t to find, as some writers do, an origin for 
the Dioscnn in Indian religion However that 
may be, they seem to have been twin gods d 
bgnt, and tlierefore on white hones (Pmd 
Pfftk I 126), but they were gods of the under 
world as well as of the heaven and presided 
os er changes from darkness to light, and from 
death to life Hence, perhaps, their genertl 
character o! sanoora invoked m battle and in 
aliipwreck They were also the deities eapeci 
ally mnted as guests at the Theoxema [Diet 



of Ant a V 3 On a vase from Canirus new m 
lie Bntish Mnsenra, they are represented M 
coming to snch a feast , and atones are toldof 
paoishments infiicted upon the inhospitable, 
aod rewards for kindly reception (HdL n 127 , 
Pans UI 1$) The archaic aymbolsol the t^ 
gods were two beams (Siicara, Plot d« Am 
fr I p 86), two amphorae, often entwinw 
with snakes, or two stars , and on coma the 
stars often appear ab^a tlie two horsemen 
Tbeir distinctive dress was the chlsmyssnd the 
conical cap which, hos ever, dees not 

seem to have belonged to them earher than the 
third century b c , when it begins to appear on 

coma. On earlier representations they are bare- 
headed or wear the petasns Thia conical cap 
was Spartan (Thuc iv 3),bnt it doeanot app^ 
why the Dvoscun received it so late, vmtess it be 
that it wos transferred to them from the Cabal. 
' The explanation attempt^ was that it 
sented half an egg (Lucian, Dial Dear w) 
nespcctmg their festivala, sceXhrt of Ant .arts. 
Anacevi, Dioteuna Theirnsual represeutalion 



The DIovciul. (From ecola errirattiiuzi. olSrdecot a C.1 


mworksof art is that of two jouth/ol horsem^ 
with the egg shaped helineta or caps, crowned 
with stars, and with spears in their hand*.— 
At Borne the worship of the Diosoin was “ti^ 
dneed at an early time It had passed no doubt 
from Tarentum to other ports of Italy, notably 
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io Ktniria, wliere the Dioscuri nre represc 

wth the Cabiri on mirrors. Tuscnlum liad be- 
come a .special site of their worship: hence in 
the battle of Re^llus the dictator, A. Postu- 
mius, /ollowing the custom of invoking the ene- 
mies’ gods, during the battle vowed a temple to 
them- It was erected in the Forum, on the 
spot where they had been seen after the battle, 
opposite the temple of Vesta. It was consp- 
crated on the loth of Julj*, the anniversary of 
the battle of Regillus. Similar aid bad been 
given to the liocrians, at the battle of Sagm, 
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and was aftenvards given at the battle of 
Pydna, and again against the Cimbri (Cic. 
iV. jD. iL 2, 0, iii. 5, 11 ; Plut. Mar, 20). The 
cquitcs regarded the Dioscuri as tlieir pa- 
trons. From the ye«ir n. c. 30o, the equites 
went everj- year, on the loth of July, at the 
tramveciio €quitum,\xi a magnificent proces- 
sion on horseback, from the temple of Mars 
through the main streets of the city, across the 
Forum, and by the temple of Castor and 
Pollux. [Diet, of Ant. art. Equifes.] 
Pioscfirlas (^locrKovpidti Atoo'Kovpi€6s : Isku- 
rffl), an imi>ortant to^>ni in Colchis on tlie nver 
Antliemus, A’W, of the Pimsfs, founHed by the 
^Milesians, was a great emporium for all the 
surrounding i>€opIe : under tlie Romans called 
Sehastonolis (Strab. p. 497 ; Procop. i?. G. iv. 4). 

Dios-^erou *l€phv : ^locrt^piryjs), a 

small toHuion theCayster N. of Ephesus (Thuc. 

■\ iii. 29). Its medieval name was Pyrgi. 

Piospdiis (AuftTroAty : AiotrroAfTTjs). 1. D. 
Magna, the later name of Xliebes in Egj'ph 
[Thebaj:.] — 2, B. Parva, called by Pliny Jovis 
Oppidum, the capital of the Nomo^j Diospoh'tes 
in TJi)per Egypt.— 3. A town in Lower Egypt 
in the Delta near 3rendes, in the midst of 
marshes.— 4. (Luddj Lydd)^ tlie name given by 
the Greek and P^oman ^ters to the LvuDi of 
the Scriptures.— 5. Atov-m in Pontus, originally 
called Caeik.\. 

Dio vis. [.JcpiTEu.] 

Diphllus (Af(#)tAoy), one of the principal Athe- ' 
nian comic poets of the Xew Comedy and a con- 
temporary of Menander and Philemon, was a 
native of Sinope. He is said to have exhibited 
100 plays. Though, in point of time, Diphilus i 
belonged to the Kew Comodj', lus poetr 3 ' seems 
to iia\e Iiad more of the character of the 31iddle. j 
This is shoivn, among other indications, by the j 
frequency irith which he chose niythological ^ 
subjects for his plays, and by his bringing 
on the stage the poets Archilochus, Hipponax, j 
and Sappho. The Roman comic poets bor- 1 
rowed largely from Diphilus. Tlie Gafdna of 
Plautus is a translation of his K\Tjpovfi€voi. 
His ^vpaTodyfjffKoyTes was translated by Plau- 
tus in the lost play of the ContmortenieSt and 
v.’as partly followed by Terence in his Adelplii. 
The Dudens of Plautus is also a translation of 
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a play of Dipliilns, but the title of the Greek 
play is notknown. (3rf*ineke, Fragm. Com. Gr.) 

Bipocnus and Scyllis (Aittoivos koI 2ku\~ 
Ats), very ancient Greek sculptors, \\ho are 
j always mentioned together, flounshed about 
* B.c. SCO. The}' were natives of Crete, whence 
they went to Sicyon, wliich was for a long time 
the chief seat of Grecian art. Their disciples 
were Tectaeus and Angelion, Learchus of Rhe- 
gium, Doryclidas and his brother ^ledon, Don- 
. tas, and Theocles, who were all four Lacedae- 
monians. Dipoenus and Scyllis are sometimeh 
called sons of Daedalus, by irhich we are only 
to understand tliat they belonged to the arcliaic 
‘ Daedalian ' style of art. (D-u:iJ\LUS.j fPaus. 
ii. 32, iii. 17, v. 17, \i. 19.) 

J Dirae, a name of the Furiae. pEuaiEKiDES.] 

; Birce (Aip/aj), daughter of Helios and wife of 
Lycus. Her story is related under Auphiok. 
Her^punishment is the subject of the sculpture 
at Xaplesby AroLLo.MLsand Taukiscus, called 



I>ircc. hy Apollonias ani} Tauriicus 


*Thc Fames© Bull,' wlucli shows Zethus and 
Aniphion binding Dirce to the horns of the 
boll. Antiope apjiearb in the background, and 
on the base are the liound of Zethu^, the lyre 
of Amphion, and a figure representing Mount 
* CithaeroD. 

I Dirphys {Aip<pus: Delidn)^ a mountain in 
I Euboea. 

I Bis. [Pel'To.] 

Blum (AToy: Attv^, Ataurii^ : Malfithria). 

An important town in 3Iacedonia on the 
Thennaic gulf, so called after a temple of Zeus. 
Here were placed the equestrian statues by 
Lysippus of the ilacedonians v.ho had fallen at 
the battle of the Granicus. fStrab. p. 3'iO : 
Time. iv. 78; Arrian, An. i. IG ; Liv. xliv. 7.)-~2. 
A in Chalcidice in 3racedonia, on the 

Strymonic gulf.— 3. A to^m in Euboea, not far 
from the promontory Cenaeum- 

Bivico, tlie leader of the Helvetians in the 
war against L. Cassius in b.c. 107, vas at the 
head of the embassy sent to Julius Caesar, 
nearly fifty years later, b.c. 58 , when he^ was 
about to attack the Helvetians (Caes.B.G.i. 13). 

Bivitiacus, uu Aednan noble and brother of 
Dumnorix, was a warm adherent of the Romans 
and of Caesar, who, in consideration of his en- 
treaties, pardoned the treason of Dumnorix in 
B.c. 58. In the same year he took the most 
prominent part among the Gallic chiefs in re- 
questing Caesar’s aid against Ariovistus ; he had 
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some time before gone even to Rome to osV the 
senate to interfere* butvithont enccess Dnnn" 
this visit he was the guest of Cicero (Com 
B G 1.16,11 4,■v^ 12,Cic Dm \ 41,90) 
StTodorsm subsequently Medio- 

matnci, and still later Metis or Mettis, the 
capital of the Mediomatnci n Gallia Belgica 
(Caes. .B G IT 10 , Ptoh il 9, 12) 

Divona. [CArintu] 

Diyllof (AfvXXoiKan Athenian who*rolea 
history of Greece and Sicily in taentyail or 
tTenty seren books from the seizure of the 
Delplue temple by Plulomelus The eiact 
period at which be flourished cannot be ascer 
tain Pit, bat he belongs to the age of the 
PtcJemies (Diod uw-li "8, Athen.pp 155 593) 
Sobentt(A^di7p0iJ a town inPaeoniainMace- 
donia,E olthenTerEchedQms(Thuc it 98,100) 
Soeunia or Soeunium (Aaeififa, ^Mi/uttor 
&eKini6s, A»<ri|i>|i^l Kara Hittar) a town in 
Phrygia, thirty two miles from Kjnnada tn its 
neighbourhood were celebrated marble quamea 
(Strab p. 437, where the true readmg is Aawi 
fitdov, p 577) 

Sodona (AaSwvu), the most ancient oracle in 
Greece, was sitnated in Epirus, in the tailey of 
the Tcharacontza about eleven mOes SIV of 
the town and lake of Janina (the socient L 
Pambotis) Tbis site wuesubhshed in 187Cby 
M Csrapaoos, who excavated the foondations 
«f the temple and its enclosure and foond 
namerous inscribed lotite tabletv The place 

T ees with Hesiod t descnptioa of it aa a Und 
cornfields and pastores (Hea ap Schol ad 
Soph. Truth 1167) The oracle was foanded 
^ the PeUsgiaiia, and was dedicated to Zeus 
(ue responses of the oracle were given from 
lofty oaks or beech trees, probably from a grove 
«ansi»ting of these trees The will ot the god 
was declared by tbe wind nutliog throogh tbe 
trees, snd in order to render the sounds more 
distinct, brazen vessels were suspended on the 
branches of the trees, w^cb being set in 
motion by the wind esme lu contKt with one i 
anolher These eonnds were in esrly tunes 
mtei^ted by men, bat afterward* when tbe 
worship of Dione b^ame connected with Ibst I 
■ct Zeus, by two or three aged women, « ho were ' 
called nXoaStr orwvXeuu, becan-ie pigeons were 
said to have brought the command to found tbe 
oracle Therewere, however, also pnestv.called 
Selli or Belli, who had the management of the 
temple (II an 233, Od aiv 327, *ia. 296, 
Hdt u. 22, Dem. 2Ieid p 53J, 5 53 J" X P 
437,§299, Strab. pp 329 402, Pans.* 12 5, 
PlaVPhaedr p.9Ji'B^ The oracle of Tiodona 
had less influence in historical times than in the 
heroic age It was chiefly consulted by tbe 
neighbouring tribes, the Aetolians, Acama* 
mans, and Epirots, and by those who would not 
go to Delphi on account of its psrtiabty for the 
Dorians. In e c 219 the temple was destroyed 
by the AetoLans,and the sacred oaks cut down 
But tbe town continued to exist, and we hear 
of a bishop of Dodona in the council of 
Ephesus. [Dtcf af Ant art Gra'-afam] In 
J7 IL laH a Thessalian Dodona is mentnm^ 
DSlibella, ComSUns 1 P , cousnls c.S-'iS. 
conquered tbe Senones (Eutrop u. 6, Appian. 
CalL 11).—^ Ca., cnrule aedile }6i>, in which 
year be and his colleague, Sex. Julius Caesar, 
had the Bteyra of Terence performed at tbe 
festival of the Megalesia. In 159 bewaseonsnl 
(Lit xL 42,xli. S)— 3. Co., apartisan ofSuUa, 
by whom he was made consul, 81 He after 
wwrds received Macedonia for his province. In 
-57 he was accused by the young JuLu* Caesar 
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I of having been guilty of extortion m lus pro. 
Vince, hut he was acquitted (Pint Sull 23, 
AH>iao,Il C nlOO, fanet Jul 49, 55)— t (hi., 
praetor nrbanus 81, when tbe cause of P 
Qnmtins was tried, Cicero charges hiTu ^tli 
having acted on that occasion unjustly Tbe 
year after he had Cihcia for his proncce, C. 
bfalleolns was his quaestor, and the notonoos 
Verves his legate DoLibella not only tolerated 

theextortionsand robberies committed by them, 
bat sbared in their booty On his return to 
Ihme Dolabella was accused by 31 Aemflius 
Si^nrasof extortion in his province, and on that 
oceasum Verves deserted his accomplice and 
famished the accoser w-ith all the necessary 
infonnaiion. Dolabella was condemned, and 
went into exile (Cic pro Quint 2, 6 , tn 
I 4 la 17, 29 ) — S P . the son in law of Cicero 
wliose daughter, Tnllia, he married after di 
somnghiawife Fabia 51 He was one of the 
most profligate men of his age, and his conduct 
caused Cicero great tmeasiness (Tn the break 
ing ont of the Cii il war be joined Caesar and 
fought on hia side at the battle of Pharsalu 
(16) m \fnca (46), and m Spam (45) Caesar 
raised him to the consnlship in 44, notwitb 
standing the opposition of Antony After the 
murder of Caesar, he forthwith jomed tbe 
assassins of bis benefactor but when Antony 
gave him the provinre of Sym, with the com- 
mand against the Parthians, all his repobbesn 
enthusiasm disappeared st once On his way 
to hiaptonnceha plundered theatievofGree« 
and Asia Minor, and at bmyrna be Durdered 
Trebooins who had been appointed by 
senate i^oconsnl of Asia. Ti'hen his prcMed 
iDnbeMme known at Rome, he was declared a 
public enemy, and Cassius who bad received 
byna from the senate, marched against his^ 
Itolabella threw himself into Loodicea which 
was besieged by Cassias, wlio at length ne 
ceedeO id talong it. Dolabella, in oner sot 
to fall into the bands of his enemies, ordered 
one of his soldiers to kill him, 43 (Index to 
Cicero, Dio Casa, xlu 40, xlu. 29, zhu. 51, xhv 
22 xlvu 29. Appian, B C m.8 7-26.) 

Daiithe i&oKlxn) I The ancient name of 
the island IcoiSCR— 2 A town in Thessaly on 
Uic W slope of Olympus (Pob xxviii. 11, lav 
zhx53)— 3 A town in ciommagene between 
Zeugma and Germanicia, also called Dolicbese, 
celebrated for the worship of Jupiter Do- 
hchenus, which seems to have been brought to 
Rome by Syrian artisans in the second century 
a.D (CZX iii.l201,iz 018)— 4. Or Dnlichinin. 
tEcuEvones.') 

( Debchiite (AoXixf^rn Kakava), an isUni* 
off the coast of Xycio, opposite the promontory 
Chuoaera (Ptoh v 8) 

Dobones (AoXferit), aPelasgio peoplein hfy 
wa, who dwelt between the nvers Aesepus ^ 
I Bhyndacus, near Cyzicns, which was colled 
' after them DohSms (Strab. p. 575) 

I DSloa (AifXwr), a Trojan, sent bynigbt tof^ 

tbe Grecian camp was taken pnsoner hj 
OdjruseusandDiomeiles compelled to give intel 
I ligence respecting tbe Trojans, and then slam 
by Diomedes. The teutli book of the Iliad wa4 
therefore called AoXi^rrm or AoXwvo^vfo. 

Solonei (ArfXoTwoi), a Thracian people in tbe 
Thraaaa Chersonesus. 

Dolopes (AdXorei), a powerful people u> 
Thessaly, dwelt on the Enipeus and fought b*" 
fore Troy (Horn. B lx 481) At a later bme 
they dwelt at the foot of Mt Pindns , and tbe X 
country, called DoIopU (AoXowis), was reckoned 
part of Epirus. [Thessills.] 
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Domitla. 1. Sister of Cn. DomitioB Aheno- 
barbns [Aiiexobaubus, No. 101, and eonse- 
quenth- an aunt of the emperor Nero. She was 
the n-ife of Crispns Passienns, and was mur- 
deredin her old age by Nero, who wished to get 
■posseasion of her property.— 2. leplda, sister of 
the preceding, wife of M, Valerius Jlessala 
Barbatns, and mother of Jlessalina, was put to 
death by Claudjns at the instigation of Agrip- 
pina. — 3. Iiongina, daughter of Domitius Cor- 
bulo was first mamed to L. Lamia Aemilianim, 
and afterwards to the emperor Domitian. In 
consequence of her adulterous intercourse with 
Paris, an actor, Domitian repudiated her, but 
was afterwards reconciled to her. She was 
privy to Domitian*s murder. 

Domatia Gens, plebeian, was divided into the 
two illustrious families of Ahexob.uiei’s and ! 
C.vLvnJcs. I 

SowStianns, or n-ith his full name, T. Flavins ' 
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who lived at Home were expelled. 
Christian %vnt<*rs attribute to him a persecution 
of the Christians like^’ise, but there is some 
doubt upon the matter; and the belief seems to- 
have ansen from the strictness with which he 
exacted the tribute from the Jews, and which may 
have cau.sedmuch suffering to the Christians also. 
Many conspiracio.s had been formed against his 
life, and at length three officers of his eonrt 
assisted hy Domitia, the emperor’s wife, had him 



tiomltlan, Roman Emperor, A.r, 

Ofcr.. head of Domitian. IStP. CAES. DOMIT. AVG. 


po^tianiis Augustus, Roman emperor a-d. j gersl r. a. t. potest, xm. - r^r.. figure* of uT 
81-96,was the younger son of Vespasian and was- n"'''* tup wrr rr,Q wtr r-vx-o 

bom at Rome, a.d. 51. "Wlien Vespasian was 
proclaimed emperor by the legions in the E. 

(G9), Domitian, who was then at Rome, narrowly 
escaped being murdered by Vitellius, and con- 
cealed himself until the victorj* of his father’s 
party was decided. After the fall of Vitellius, 

Domitian was proclaimed Caesar, and obtained . 
the government of the city till the return of his 
father. In this short time he gave full proofs of . 
his sanguinary and licentious temper, Vespa- 
sian entrusted Domitian with no public afiairs, 
and during the ten years of his reign (09-79), 


nerva, ^ith legend IMP. XXII. COS. XVII. CEKS. PPP, 
Oj*. Perpetuosi. 

murdered by Stephanus, a freedman, on the 18th 
of September, 90. (Tac. Ifist Hi, iv., A^ric. 
39--45; Suet. Dom.; Dio Cass. Ivi., IviL; 
Juvenal.) 

Romitilla, Flavia, I. Tlie first wife of Ves- 
pasian, and mother of Titus, Domitian, and 
Domitilla.— 2. Daughter of Vespasian, married 
to lier cousin Flavius Clemens, and condemned 
with him on a charge of ‘ atheism ’ and ‘ Juda- 
iswg * — that is, Cfe'stianity (Suet. J?om. 16; 
Dio Cass, bevii. 14). Her tomb exists in the 


he lived as a private person on an estate near catacombs at Rome — ‘ Coemiterium Domitillae.' 


the Alban lilount, surrounded by a number 
of courtesans, and devoting a great part of his 
time to the composition of poetry and the reci- 
tation of his productions. During the reign of 
his brother Titus (79-81), he was also not 
allowed to take any part in public affairs. On 
the death of Titus (81), which was in all pro- 
bability the work of Domitian, he was pro- 
claimed emperor by the soldiers. During the 
first few years of his reign he kept a strict 
superintendence over the governors of pro- 
vinces, enacted several nseful laws, endeavoured 
to correct the licentious conduct of the higher 
classes ; and though he indulged his own pas- 


[See Vicf, of Christ. Biogr. art Domiiilla.'] 
Domitius Afer. [Aper.J 
Domitius Corbfilo. [Cobbueo.] 

Domitius lilarsus. [SIabsus.] 

Domitius Dlpiauus. [Ulpukus.] 

Domna, Julia, of Emesa, was bom of humble 
parents, and married the emperor Septimius 
Severus, %vhen he was in a private station. She 
was beautiful and profligate, but at the same 
time gifted with strong powers of mind, and 
fond of literature and of the society of literary 
men. She had great influence over her hus- 
band, and after his death was entrusted by her 
son Caracalla with the administration of the 


sions, his government was much better than most important affairs of state. After the 

i-_ji 1 4_ji T,; „ 'murder of Caracalla, She was at first kindly 

treated hy ISIacrinus ; but having incurred the 
suspicions of Slacrinus, and being commanded 
to quit Antioch, she put an end to her own life 
by voluntary starvation, a.d. 217. {Vit. S^t. 
Sever.t CaracaU., and ilfncnn. ; Dio Cass. 
Ixxiv. 3, Ixxv. 15, IxxviL 2-18, bcxviii. 23.) 

Douatus, Aelins. 1. A celebrated gram- 
marian, who taught at Rome in the middle of 
the fourth century, and was the preceptor of 
Saint Jerome. His most famous work is a 
system of Latin Grammar, which has formed 
the groundwork of most elementary treatises 
upon the same subject, from his on*n time to 
the present day. It has been usually published 
in tlie form of two separate tracts; 1. Ars s. 
Bilifio Brinia, de Uteris, sjjUahis, pedibus, ei 


had been expected. But his conduct was soon 
changed for the worse. His wars were mostly 
unfortunate; and liis want of succeas both 
wounded his A'anity and excited his fears, and 
thus led him to delight in the misfortunes 
and sufferings of others. In 83 he undertook 
an expedition against the Chatti, which was 
attended with no result, though on his return to 
Rome in the following year, he celebrated n 
triumph, and assumed the name of Germanicus. 
In 85 Agricola, whose success and merits ex- 
cited his jealousy, was recalled to Rome. 
[Agbicola.] From 86 to 90 he had to carry on 
war with Decebalus and the Dacians, who de- 
feated the Roman armies, and at length com- 
pelled Domitian to purchase peace on \^ry 
humiliating terms. [Decebalus.] It was after 


?■ Eftio Seaumla, de ocio partibus 
to liis cmelty and tyranny. No man of distinc- ( ornfioms ; to which are commonly annexed 
tion was safe rale^he wonld degrade himself ' De barbanstuo, De soloecmno, De ceferts 
to flaUer tt “mS Se silent fear rchemaUbua ; 


prevailed in Borne and Italy daring the latter 
years of Domitian’s reign are briefly hut 
forcibly described by Tacitus in the introauc- 
tion to his Life of Agricola, and his vices and 
tyranny are exposed in the strongest coloum by 
the wiUiering satireof Juvenal. All the philo- 


De tropis\ hut in the edition of Lindemann 
(in Corpus Gramm. Latin. Lips. 1631) these 
are all combined under one general title, Donati 
Ars Grammaiica tribus tibris comprehensa. 
We also possess introductions (enarrationes) 
and scholia, by Donatus, to five onf of the six 
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plays of Terenoe, those to the HeaatonUmoru 
nieno# hating been lost Ed hy KeiSeiscbeid, 
I6C0 Donatos was also the aothof of a com 
mentary on the Georgies and often 

tjnoted by Semus, bnt with no s^ptobaitoa 
The preface and introduction are ejtant (ed E 
Wolfflm) [The Life of Virgil prefixed to the 
commentary of Donatus ivas cbiefij deT»%ed 
from Suetonins,De Vir illuttr , whose materula 
were furnished by Asconins, L Vanns, and 
Melissus It 13 of great ralne thongb it has 
many mediaeval interpolations]— 2 Tlbeniu 
Claudius Donatus, towards the end of the 
fourth century « as the author of a commentary 
on the Aeneid which sarviies, but >a of small 
value Ed by Eeifferscheid, IftCO 

Donusa or Don&sla (Aovouela Aemu^iot 
Slenosa), one of the smaller Sporades in the 
tegaean sea, S of ^laxos subject to the 
Rhodians in eartv times It prodoced green 
marble, whence Virgil (Aen ui I3S) cills the 
island otnifia Tinder tlie emperors it aasused 
as a place of banishment (Tac inn iv SOJ 
Dora, Soms, Dorum fra Aupa. Awpos Av- 
piri)t), called Don in the 0 T the most 
southerly town of Phoenicia <m the roast on a 
bind of pemnsuU at the foot of hit Carmel 
Under the Seleaeidae it was a strong fortress 
and was included in Coele Syria It sobae 
quently fell into decay but was restoreil and 
again made a fortified place by the Roman 
general Gabuuus (Jos int xiv t, 4 1 
Sorleui (AwpuuiJ 1 Eldest sonof Anaxao 
dndes king of RpacU, hy his first wife was 
tioweser bom after the son of the second mar 
riage, Cleomenes, and therefore exetaded from 
the immediate succession [AyiicjivpuiBPs ] 
On the accession of Cleomenes e« the throne, 
Doneus left Sparta to establish for himself a 
kii^dotu elsewhere. He led his colony first to 
Li^a , but, dnien away thence, he passed over 
to £^x la Sicily, where he fell in a battle with 
the Egestaeans aud Catthaguiians, about uc 
SOS (Hdt V ll-M, Diod iv 23, Paus m 
16, a}— 2. Son of Diagoras of Rhodee (Pu 
GOius], was celebrated for liis wetones iiv all 
the great Grecian games Hesettledm^orii, 
and from this place, after the defeat of Uie 
AUienians at Syracuse, he led thirty galleys to 
the aid of the Spartan cause in Greece, bc 413 
He continned to take an active part in the war 
till 407, when he was captured by the Athenians , 
but the people, m admiration of Lis size and 
beauty, dismiss^ luni without a ransom He 
is said at a later time to have been put todsath 
by the Spartans (Thoc. mi. gs, 44, hen 
Hclf i 1 51 

Ponmaebus (Aafnuaxes^, a native of Tn 
chonmm in \etoIia, led a band of freebmters 
to plunder 3Iessenia in B c 221, and fooj^l 
agamst that country dutin;:; the two foUoirag 
years In 220 he was chosen general of the 
Aetohans, and in an invasion of Rpims de- 
stroyed the temple of Dodona. InSlt^mado 
atreaty with the RomansagamstPhilip (Pol 
IT S-19, V 1-17, IX 42 -mu. 37 , Liv xin 24 ) 
Dons (AwpfO 1 Daughter of Oceanns and 
Thetis, wife of her brother TTereus, and mother 
of the Nereides. The Dstin poets sometunea 
use the name of this divinity for the sea rtsell 
(V erg Eelog i. 5 )~2. One of the Nereides, 
daughter of the precedmg 
Dons (Aupit) 1 A small and moontaiiioiu 
country in Greece, formerly called DryopiB 
(dpvo»i j 1 was bounded by Thessaly on the N , 
by 4etolia on th- 'Vf'., by Loeris on the S.,aaid 
by Fhocis on the E It contamed four towns 
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— Bonm, Citinium, Erineus, and Pind us— which 
formed the- Donan tetrapohs These towns 
never attained any consequence, and m the 
tune of the Romans were in rums , hut the 
country IS of importance as the home of ths 
Donans (Auputi Dotes), one of the great 
Hellenic races, who claimed descent from the 
mythiesi Dorns [DoRts] The Dorians, how 
ever, had not always dnelt m this land. Hero- 
dotns relates fi. SC), that they first inhabited 
Phtbiotis in the lime of Deucalion; that next, 
under Dorns, they inhabited Histiaeotis at the 
foot of Ossa and Olympus ; tliat, expelled hv<n 
tlience by the Cadmeans, they setfled on Mt 
Pindns , and that they subsequently took op 
their abode in Dryopis afterwards called Dona 
Their fifth and last migration was to Pelopoo 
nesus, which they conquered, according to 
tradition, eighty years after the Trojan war 
It was related that Aegimius, the king of the 
Donans had been driven from hie dominions 
by the Lapithae, but was reinstated by Hera- 
cles , that the children of Heracles lienee took 
refugs m this land when they had been « 
pelled from Pelopoimesus , and that |t was to 
restore them to their rights that the Dorans 
iiivad^ Peloponnesus Aceordmglv, the con- 
quest of Pelopounesusby the Dorians IS esaally 
called the lUtum of the Heraclidae, under 
which atoiy probably lies the fact that the 
Donans were aided by tha Aetohans in the 
coMuest of Peloponnesus [Bee HrauCLinAS ] 
—The Donans were divided into three tribes 
the U'jlUxs <TkX«7t), Pamphjh (ndji^AoiK 
and Dgfxanes i&vp2rtt) The first derived 
(beir name traditionally from Hyllas, son of 
Heracles, tlielast two, from Pamphylus «iu 
Dymaa, sons of Aegimios It is probable that 
the name Pamphyh denoted n tribe mode up 
of a number of scattered etemeuta [I>i<f of 
Ant art Tnbut] The Donaus we*e the 
ruling class throughout Peloponnesos , the old 
inliabitants were r^uced to slavery, or becatoe 
subjecte of the Donans under the name of 
Penoees (ITr^iootoi) (Dicf o/ Antig art. 

PmoceiV^ A district in Asia Miuosconwat* 

ing of the Dorian setllementa on tha coast of 
Cana end the neighbouring islands. Six of 
tliese towns formed a league, called the Donan 
hexapolis, consisting of Lindas, loljsos, and 
Caminzs m the island of Rhodes, the island 
Cos, and Cmdns and Hahearnsasns on the 
mainland There were also other ponsn 
settlements in the neighbourhood, but they 
were aesBr Limited to the league The mem 
bers of the hexapohs were accustomed fo cele- 
brate a lestiral with games on the Triopisn 
promontory neaT Cnidus, m honour of the 
Xnopian Apollo , the pnzea in those games 
were brssen tripod», which the victors had fo 
dedicate in the temple of Apollo; and Hihcar 
nasnis was struck out of the league, because 
one of her citizens eamedthetnpod to his house 
instead of leaving it m the temple. The hexa* 
polls thus became a pentapolis (Hdt. i 141 ) 
Donseus (Aop/oiroj), a town in Thrace at the 
mouth of the Ilebrns, in the malst of an ex- 
tensive plain of the same name, where Xerxes 
reviewed bis vast forces (Hdt v 98) 

Suno, C Pabtus, greatly distinguished him 
self when the Capitol was besieged by the 
Gaols, BC 829 The Fabian gens was accus-- 
tomed to celebrate a sacrifice at a fixed lima 
on the Quinnal hiU, aod accordingly, at the 
appointed tune, C Porso, who was therr a 
voiig man, defended from the Capitol, carry- 
mg tlm sacred thinga in his hand^ passed m 
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safety tlirougli the enemy’s posts, and, after 
performing the sacrifice, returned in safety to 
the Capitol. (Liv. v. 40, 02 ; Vnl. Jifax. i. 1, 11.) 

Dorns (ACpos), the mythical ancestor of the 
Dorians, is described either as a son of Hellen 
and the nymph Orsels, and a brother of Xnthus 
and Aeolus, or ns a son of Apollo and Phfhia, 
and a brother of Daodocus and Roly^poetes 
(Hdt. i.56 ; Diod. iv. 37, 58 ; Apollod. i. 7). 

Dorylaeum (AopaXaion AopuAar^s: ^isitf- 
Shehr), a toivn in Phrygia Epictetus, on the 
river Tliymbris, with warn baths which are 
at the present <3ay; napariant under Che i 
Romans ns the place from whicli the roads 
diverged to Pessinus, Iconinm, and Apamea 
(Strab. p. 57G; Athen. p. 48). 

Sosi^das (AwirmSas), of Jlhodes, the nathor 
of two poems in the Greek Anthology, the 
verses of wliich are so arranged that each poem 
presents tlie profile of an altar. 

DosItheuB (Afe>a’f0<oy), snrnamed Magister, a 
Greek grammarian, taught at Rome about 
207. He lias left beliind him a work 
entitled 'Epp.t}vfvfxara, of which tlie first ami 
second books contain a Greek grammar written 
in Latin, and Greek-Latin and Latin-Greek 
glossaries. The third book, which is the most 
important, contains translations from Latin 
authors into Greek, and vicf. verau^ and has 
been published by Rocking, Bonn, 1832. 

BosseniitLS Taolus, or HorseimuB, an an* , 
cient Latin comic dramatist, censured by ' 
Horace ii. 1. 173) on account of the exag* 
gerated buffoonery of his cliaracters. It 
appears that the name Dosseimus (like that of 
Macchua) was appropriated to one of the 
standard characters in the Atellaue farces. 
Hence some have supposed that Dossennus in 
Horace is not the name of a real person. 

Botiuzn {/^diTiov : AwTievr), a town and plain , 
in Thessaly S. of Mt. Ossa, on the lake Bobeis 
(Strab. pp. 01, 442). 

Brabesens (Apa^rjtTKOj, also ApdjSitrKost, a 
town in Edonis in Macedonia, on the Strymon 
(Time. i. 103, iv. 102; Strab. p. 331), 

(dfdAxcp\Ti‘‘}j a aad pivittcit- 

tory in the island Icaria. 

Braco (ApetKo?*'), the author of the firbt 
written code of laws at Athens, which were 
called Ofcrpof, as distinguished from the y6ftoi 
of Solon — that is to say, he adopted the custo- 
mary penalties which had usually been in- 
flicted by arclions, and stereotyped them by 
committing them to writing; hence the severity 
belonged to tlie times rather than to the man. 
In this code he affixed the penalty of death to 
almost all crimes — to petty thefts, for instance, 
as well as to sacrilege and murder — wdiich gave 
occasion to the remark that his laws were written 
not in ink, but in blood (Demades ap. Pint. SoL 
17). We are told thathe hiiuself defended this 
extreme harshness by saying that small offences 
deserved death, and that he knew no severer 
punishment for great ones. His legislation is 
placed in B.c. 021. After the legislation of 
Hoion (594), most of the law% of Draco fell into 
disuse ; but same of them were still in force at 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, as for 
instance the law which pennitted the injured 
husband to slay the adulterer, if taken in the 
act. (Paus. ix. 3C, 4 ; Dem. c. Aristocr. p. C87, 

§ 54.)' In fact the laws of Lraco on homicide 
generally seem to have been incorporated in 
the subsequent legislation (see Diet, of Anf. 
art. Phonos). But a much greater importance 
than that of a mere codifier of criminal law is ^ 
assigned to Draco in Aristotle's recently dis- < 
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covered ^hBTjvcdwv iroA-tTeta, where wc are told 
that Draco was a political reformer and the 
author of much of the constitution hitherto 
ascribed to Solon : especially that he created 
the senate of 400, established a property quali- 
fication, and gave a more definite shape to the 
Ecclesia. If tills passage is both genuine and 
authentic there is some difficulty in reconciling 
it with Aristotle's statements in the Politics 
that Draco did not meddle irith the constitu- 
tion.^ It maj* be that the germs of these 
political institutions already existed and were 
'more cfearfy cfelineif 6y Draco. (Axmiot. PoC. 
ii. 12, 13 = p. 1074; Bliet. ii. 25; *A9. ttoX. d; 
Paas. ix, 86; Plut. Sol. 17; Gell. xi. 18.) 

Bracontlus, Blosslus Aemilius, a Christian 
poet of Carthage : ^r^ote in the fifth centmy 
\.t). (1) De Landihus Dei in three books ; (2) a 
collection of short mj'thological epics; (8) an 
elegiac poem called Satisfaefio, an apology to 
the Vandal king Giinthamund (a.d. 484-490) 
for liaving praised one of liis enemies. His 
verses are framed on classical models, but are 
often too rhetorical. It is thought that the 
Orcatia iragoedia^ uTitten in similar style, 
ib also the work of Dracontius. (This is edited 
by Miihly, Lips. 18CG.) Ed. by Biihrens, Pocf, 
Lai. ^lin. ; by Von Duhm, 1873. 

Brang^ana {^payyiavi] ; Scdjestdn)^ a part 
of Ariana, was bounded bj' Gedrosia, Cannania, 
Arachosia, and Aria. It sometimes formed a 
separate satrapy, but was more usually united 
to tlie satrapies either of Arachosia or of 
Gedrosia, or of Aria, The chief product of the 
country' was tin : the chief river was the 
Eiymantlms or Ery’mandrus {Hilmend or 
Hindmend). In the N. of the country dwelt the 
Brangae ( ApayyaO) a warlike people, from whom 
the jjTovince derived its name : their capital 
was Prophthasia. TJie Zarangae, Sarangae, or 
Darundtie, who are also mentioned as iifliahit- 
ants of the countiy, are probably only other 
forms oi the name Drangae. The Ariaspae 
inhabited the S. part. [Ani.vsP.vE.] 

Brandacum [Dardasso)^ a fortress of the 
Peneetae ’m Grreele Illyria (Lir. .vlili. 2&}. 

, Bravus [Dmve], a tributary of the Danube, 
rises in the None Alps near Aguntum, flows 
througli Noricum and Pannonia; and, after 
receiving the Murius {Muhr)y falls into tlie 
Danube E. of Mursa (Essec/:) (Strab. p. 314 ; 
Plin. in. 139). 

Brecanum (ApeVo'oi^) a promontory on the 
W. side of the island Cos. 

BrepaniUB, Latlnus Pacatus, a friend of 
Ausonius, and a correspondent of Synunaclms, 
delivered a panegyric on the emperor Theo- 
dosius, A.n. 891, after tlie victory of the latter 
over Maximus. It is the eleventh in the col- 
lection of the Paneggrici Vetcres. 

Brlpanum (ApeVavov : Apewav^us), that is, a 
sickle. 1. Also Brepana (ra ApeVova), more 
rarely Brepane (TrapanVjy a seaport town in 
the NW. comer of Sicily*, so called because the 
land on whicli it was built was in the form of a 
sickle. It was founded by the Carthaginian 
Hamilcar, at the commencement of tlie first 
Punic war, and was one of the chief naval 
stations of the Carthaginians ; it wtis the 
attempt of Hanno to effect its relief that 
brougJit on the battle of Aegates Insulae (Pol. 
i. 41-51; Liv. xxviii. 41). Under the Romans 
it w'lis un important commercial town. It was 
here that Anchises died, according to Yirpl. 
(Cic. Verr. iv. 17; Ptol. iii. 4; Verg. Aen. iii. 
707, V. 24 ; Dionys. i. 5*2.) — 2, A promontory in 
Aclmio. [Bhium.J — 3. Tlie ancient name of 
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CoBcmt— 4 itsoDrepikne.atowninBttliyiiiA, 
on the Sinos Astacenns, the birthplace of 
Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, m i 
whose honour it was called HelenopollS, and! 
made an important place In its neighbonrhood I 
were medicinal baths, which Constantine the ' 
Great frequently nsed in the latter part of his life 
Qiepsa also "ASpaijia, Aopai^, 

Apiif’OKa Andfrab or 7ndera&), atown in the 
NE of Bactriana, on the frontiers of Sogdiana. 

llnlae (AplAoi), a brave people in Pontns, 
near Trapezus (Xen Anab v 2, 14) 

Srilon, a nver in Illyncum, flows into the 
Adriatic near Lissus (Strab p 316) 
Oronuch&etei {&pafax^'rvf)i ^ the Ge 
tae, tooh Iivsimachns prisoner [LY&niAcircs ] 
Pr5mos AehiUeas [Acuilleis Dnoxos} 
Draentia (HKninee), a large and rapid nver 
in Gallia >arbanensis, rises in the Alps, and 
flows mto the Rhone near Avenio (Avignon) 
Drnna (Drome), a nver in Gallia Naihonen 
SIS, rises m the Alps at II Genevre, near 
Bnan^on, and floss into the Khone S of 
Valencia (Valence) (Lit ssi 81, blrab p208, 
Sil It 111 178) 

Dmsilla 1 Livia, mother of the emperor 
Tibenns and wife of Augustus. [Lr\u^2 
Panghter of Germaniens and Agnppioa, mar 
ned first to L Cassias Longinns, aud after 
wards to II Aenubos Ijepidas, bnl she hred 
in incestuoas intercourse with her brother 
Caligwla, whose passion for her exceeded all 
bounds On her deatli in a d 38 he com 
manded that she should be worshipped, by the 
name Penthea, with the same honours es 
Venus. {Tac tnn. valS, Suet Cat 21, Dwl 
Cess la 11)— 9 Daughter of HeroJes Agnppa 
L. fang of the Jews, married flrst Arizue, king 
of Emese, whom she divorced, end eecon^y 
Fela, the procurator of Judea She was pve 
sent when St. Paul preaclied before Pebx in 
aj> 60 (Jos Ant sis 7) Tscitas (But r 0) 
speaks of Pmsilla the wifo of Fehx as being 
grand-daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, pro- 
bably daughter of Julia Some reconcile “ 
with Josephus by supposing two PrasiUas w 
of Felix (cf Suet Claud. 28) 

Drttsus, the name of a distinguished fouixly 
of the Lina gens It is said that one of the 
Lini acquired the cognomen Prusus forhm* 
self and his descendants by haviDg slam in 
close combat one Drsusus, a Gallic chieftain 
(Saet Ti6 3) —1 M linns Drusui, tribune 
of the plebs with C Gracchus, b c 122. He 
was a staunch adherent of the aristocracy, and 
after uniting his veto upon the laws propo^ by 
Grac^us, he brought forward almost the rery 
same measures, in order to gain populaniy for 
the optimates He proposeil to release from 
rent tliose who received land under the law of 
Gracchus, to declare their allotments inalien 
able, and to plant twelve colonies These 
laws were passed, and the people di' 

elect Gracchus as tribune The succ 

measures earned for him the designaticm 
paironue tenalus Dmsus was consul 
obtained Hacedonia as his province, and cm 

S nered the Scordisci (Appian, B C i. 23, Pint 
’ Graceh. ^—11 , Liv Bp 63 K T.iwfnv 
Pmxux, son of No. 1, an eloquent orator, and a 
man of great energy and ability Be was 
tribune of the plebs, 91, in the consulship of Ik 
Msrcius PhQipcns and Bex Julins Caeaar 
Although, like nis father, he belonged to the 
anstocratical party, he meditated the most 
extensive and orgamc changes in the Roman 
state. To relieve the people and to reform the 
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' constitution he proposed to increase the 
largesses of corn, to resene all the nndistn 
butedland in Italy and Sicily for colonies of 
citizens, to take away the office of luiymen 
from the equestrian order, and lastly he (iMged 
himself to give the Roman franchise to the 
Italian aUies Neither the senate nor the 
equites were satisfied with the judicial 
reform, though he tned to content the latter 
\sj pr^iOEing that 8t>0 equites should be added 
to toe senate The Roman populace also were 
opposed to the Roman francbise being given to 
the Latins and the Socii, which measure, 

I thmgfa not yet formally proposed by Pmsus, 

' was known to bo mtended The senate per 
eeiMng the dissatisfaction of all parties, votel 
that all the law* of Pmsus, being carnal 
against the auspices, were null and veil 
from the beginning Shortly after, as Dmsus. 
was entering the hall of his own house, be 
was stabbed, and died a few hours afterwards 
The assassm was never discovered, and no 
attempts were made to discover him. Caepio 
and Philijmos were both snspecled of bavins 
sobomed the enme , but Cicero attributes it to- 
Q Vanns The death of Pmsus destroyed 
the hopes of the Socii, and was thus luunedi 
ately followed by the Social war, which hi» 

policy wonldbaieaierted. (Appian, B U i 8^ , 

Cic de Or 1 25, Liv Ep 71, Piod- 
10)~d ZuTisi Pmsus Claudianns, father or 
Livia, who was the roother of the emperor 
Tiberius He was one of the «ns CUudia, sad 
was adopted by a Idvias Unsss It was 
through this adoption that the Drusi 
connected with the imperial fainily The 
father of Livia, after the death of Caesu, 
espoused the cause of Bmtne and Cassias, and, 
after the battle of PhiLpci (42), being ^ 
senbedby the eonquerors, be failed bmaeu w 
his tent —4 Clandtus Pmsus Kero, eommonly 

called by the modems Prusus pealor, to 
distinguish him from No S, was the son of Tib 
Claudios Nero and Livia, and younger brother 
of the emperor Tibenus He was born in the 
house of Augostos three months aifer the 
marriage of Livia and Augustus, 38 Prusus, 
as he grew up, was more liked by the people 
than was his brother His manners were 
aBable, and his conduct without reproach. Be 
tnam^ Antonia, the daughter of the tnumvir 
and bis fidelity to his wife was a theme ol 
admiration 10 a profligate age HeWMgreat*! 
trusted by Augustus who employed him in 
important offices He earned on the war 
against the Oennane, and penetrated far into- 
the mtenov of the country In 15, in conjunc 
t on with Tiberius, hs defeated the Rhaeti and 
Vindehci Pio Cuss liv 13-22, Hor Otf it 4) 
In 19 he drove the Sicambn and their allies 
oat of Gaul, crossed the Rhine, then folioweu 
the course oif the river down to the ocean, and 
subdued the Fnaians It was apparently 
dnnng this campaign tliat Dmsus dog a conai 
(Foeta Druttana) from the Rhine near Am 
heim to the Tasel, near Doesberg and he 
misde use of this canal to sail from the B^e- 
Into the ocean (Toe Ann lui. 55, But v 
19) In hiB second campaign (11), Dn>s“ 
dued the Usipetes, invaded the country oi toe 
Sicamb^ and passed on through the temtorf 
of the Chemsci as far as the Visurgis 
On his return he was attacked by tte hhit^ 
forces of the Germans, and defeated them win 
great slaughter — In hia third campaign (19) 
he conquered the Chatti and other Gemian 
tribes, and then returned to Rome, where tO’ 
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was made consal for the following year.— In 
his fourth campaign (9), which he carried on as 
consul, he advanced as far as the Albis (JE/6c), 
sweeping everything before him. It is said 
that iie had resolved to cross the Elbe, but was 
deterred bj* the apparition of a woman of 
dimensions greater than human, who said to 
him in the Latin tongue, ‘IVluther goesfc thou, 
insatiable Erusus ? The Fates forbid thee to 
advance. A%vay ! The end of thy deeds and 
thy life is nigh' (Dio Cass. Iv. 1 ; Suet. Claud. 
1). On the return of the army to the Rhine, 



Drnsus died in consequence of a fracture of his j 
leg, winch happened through a fall from liis 
horse. Upon receiving tidings of the dangerous 
illness of Drusus, Tiberius immediately crossed 
the Alps, and after travelling with extraordi- 
nary speed arrived in time to close the eyes of 
his brother. Tiberius brought the body to 
Italy : it was burnt in the field of Mars, and the 
ashes deposited in the tomb of Augustus. (Liv. 
Ep. 140; Yal. 3Iax. v. 6.)— 5. Brusus Caesar, 
commonly called by modem writers Bmsus 
Junior, was the son of the emperor Tiberias 
by Ins first wife, Yipsania. He married Livia, 
the sister o! Gerraauicus. After the death of 
Augustus, A.u. 14, he was sent into Paunonia to 
quell the mutiny of the legions. In 15 he was 
consul, and in 16 he was sent into lilyricura : 
he succeeded in fomenting dissension among 
the Germanic tribes, and destroyed the power 
of Marohoduus. In 21 he was consul a second 
time; and in 22 he received the tribicnicia 
potestaSf by which he was pointed out as the 
intended successor to the empire. But Sejanus, 
the favourite of Tiberius, aspired to the empire. 
He seduced Livia, the mfe of Drusus, and 
persuaded her to become the murderer of her 
husband. A poison was administered to 
Drusus, which terminated Ins life by a lingering 
disease, that was supposed at the time to be 
the consequence of intemperance, a.u. 23. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. S-11; Suet. Tib. 62.}— 6. Brusus, 
second son of Germanicus and Agrippina. 
After the death of Drusus, the son of Tiberius 
flSfo. 5], Drusus and his elder brother Nero 
became theheirs to the imperial throne. Sejanus 
therefore resolved to get rid of them both. He 
first engaged Drusus in the plots against his 
elder brother, which ended in the banishment 
and death of that prince. [Nero.] The turn 
of Drusus came next. He was accused in W, 
and condemned to death as an enemy of the 
state. Tiberius hept him imprisoned for three 
years, and then starved him to death, S3. (Tac. 
Ann, ri. 23 ; Suet. Tib. 54.) 

Bryadcs. [Nysxphai:.] 

Bryas (Apvas), father of the Tliracian kmg 
Lycubgus, who is hence called Bryantides. 

Brymaea or Brymus (Apv^fa, Apvjids ; Apw- 
fiiibs: Saba ?), a tmm in Phocis, a little S. of i 
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the Cephissus, was destroyed by Xerxes (Hdt. 

Pans. X. 8; Liv. xxviii. 7}. 

Brymus {£^pvfx6s). 1. See DRVjrAE.v. — 2. In 
Attica, on the frontiers of Bocotia. 

_ Brymussa (Api//i 0 t/cr<ra : Api/juot/crtraibs), an 
island in the Hermaean gulf, off the coast of 
Ionia, opposite Clazomenae. 

Bryope (ApurfTnj), daughter of king Dryops, 
and the playmate of the Hamadiyades on Mt. 
Oeta. She was beloved by Ai^ollo, who, to gain 
possession of her, mctaiTDrphosed himself into 
a tortoise. Dryope toolc the creature into her 
lap, whereupon the god changed himself into a 
serpent. The nymphs fled away in affright, 
and thus Apollo remained alone with Dxyope. 
Soon after she married Andraemon, but became, 
by Apollo, the mother of Aripmssus. Dryope 
was afterwards carried off by the Hamadryades, 
and became a nymph. (Ant. Lib. 32 ; Ov. Met. 
ix. 831 ) 

Bryopes (^pvSrcs), a Pela^gic people, de- 
scended from a mythical ancestor Dryops, dwelt 
first in Thessaly, from the Spercbens to Par- 
nassus, and afterwards m Dons, which was 
originally called from them Bryopis (Apuor/r). 
Driven out of Dons by the Dorians, they mi- 
grated to other countries, and settled at Hcr- 
, mione and Asme in Peloponnesus, at StjTUs 
and Carystus in Euboea, and in the island of 
Cythnus, and in Ionia; part also were esta- 
blished in Epirus, near Ambracia, in which 
district the name Dryopis remained. (Hdt. viii 
43, 4C, 73 ; Strab. p. 373 ; Pans. iv. 34, v. 1 , 
Dicaearch. v. SO.) 

Bryops (Apt/o^^), son of tho river-god Sper- 
cheus and the Danaid Polydora, or of Lyccon 
and Dia, the daughter of Lycaon, the mythical 
ancestor of the Dryopes (Pans, iv. 34). 

Bryos Cephalae (ApvW KitpaXai), a narrow 
pass of Cithaeron, between Athens and 
Piataeae. 

Buhis (Doubs)j a river in Gaul, rises in M. 
Jurassu5(il?/rn), flows past Vesontio (Bcsatijon), 
and falls into the Arar (Sndne) near Cabillonum 
[Chitlons) (Strab. p. 18C ; Ptol, li. 10). 

Bubris Portus (Dover), a seaport town of the 
Cantii, in Britain : here was a fortress erected 
by the Romans against the Saxon pirates. 

Bucas, Hichael, a Byzantine historian, held 
a high office under Constantine XIII., the last 
emperor of Constantinople. After the capture 
of Constantinople, a-d. 1453, he fled to Lesbos. 
His Iiistorj" extends from the death of John YL 
Palacologus, 1555, to the caiiture of Lesbos by 
the Turks, 14G2. The best edition isbyBekker, 
Bonn, 1834. 

BucetiUB (Aoirwrenos), a chief of the Sicels, 
the native tribes in the interior of Sicily, en- 
larged and fortified his native town Meneenum, 
and afterwards founded a new city, Palice, in 
the plain below, near the sanctuar}' of tho 
Pahei. He carried on a formidable war in the 
middle of the fifth century e.c. against the 
Greeks in the island ; but having been at last 
defeated in a great battle by the SjTacusans, 
he repaired to Syracuse as a suppliant, and 
placed himself at their mercy. The Syracusans 
spared his life, but sent him intoan honourable 
exile at Corinth. He returned soon afteru'ards 
to Sicily, and founded the city of Calacte. He 
died about b.c. 440. piod. xi. 70-92, xii. 8, 29.) 

Builins. 1. K., tribune of the plebsB.c. 471. 

He was one of the chief leaders of the plebeians, 
and it was on his advice that tlie plewians mi- 
grated from the Arentino to the Hons Sacor, 
just before the overthrow of the decemvirs. 
He was then elected tribune of the plebs a 
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Becond time, 419 (Liv u 68, Cl, >u 53-<t4> 
Diod zi CS, Dionys zi 46}— 2 oneofthe 

decemTirs, 4S0, oa whose OTerthrow he went 
lato Toloatary exile (Lit in. 68)— 3 C, con 
sol 260, with Cn. Comelina Scipio Asinn, m the 
first Panic War In this year the Bomans 
bnllt their first fleet, nsinj for their model n 
CarthagiDLia vessel which had been thrown on 
the coast of Italy The comnsand of this fleet 
was given to Scipio, who was defeated by 
the Carthaginians oS Lipara Theienpon 
Doihns was entrusted with the command, 
and as ha perceived the disadvantages under 
winch the clumsy ships of the Romans were 
labouring, he devised the grappling irons by 
means of which the enemy s snips might be 
drawn towards his, and the sea fight thns 
changed into a land fight By this means he 
gained a brilliant victory over the Carthaginian 
fleet near Mylae, and then prosecuted the war 
in Sicily with success, relieving Egesta, and 
taking Macella by assault On his retorii to 



Rome, Duilius celebrated a splendid triumph, 
for it was the first naval victory that the Ro- 
mans had ever gained, and the memory of it 
was perpetnated byacolnmn which weserect^ 
m the fomm, and adorned with the beaksof the 
conquered ships [ColamTut IlosCrafa) This 
colnmn was dng ont of the ground in the ICtb 
eentury, but the inscription upon it is not of 

the time of Bnflina It has aSected arcbaisnis 
side by side with later forms, and must be as 
signed to the 1st cenfnry a-D It is pridwble 
that the column had no inscription, or a very 
brief one, and that the extant words were 
placed on it when it was restored by Clandins 
(C I Ii 1 p 40) Dnilins was lurther re. 
warded for this victory by bemg permitted, 
whenever he returned home from a Mnquet at 
night, to bo accompanied by a torch and a 
flote-plaver (PoL i 22 ff , Biod ivu. 41, 
Front Strateg in. 2, SiL It. Ti. 667; Cic de 
Sentet IS) 
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Dtligtbini, a people in Germany, dwelt SB 
of the Angrivani, on the W bank of the Weset 
Dnliehlnm. [EcEiNanea ] 

Samaonz, a chieftain of the Aedui, con. 
^ired against the Romans, b c 68, but was 
pardoned by Caesar in consequence of the en 
treaties of his brother, Bmtiacns When 
Caesar was going to Britain in 54, he suspected 
Domnonz too much to leave him behind in Gaul, 
and he uisiated upon his accompanying him. 
. Domnoriz fled from the Roman camp with the 
' Aeduan cavalry, but was overtaken and skin. 
(Caes B O i 8-20, v 6 , Dio Cass zzxnu. 31 ) 
Daainm. [DmoTweES ] 

Dflra (r4 AoPpa Acvpiji'dr) 1 A town m 
Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, not far from 
Circesinm, founded by the Slacedonians, and 
bencesnrnamed Vicanons, also called Eurnpos 
(Eipmrds) by the Greeks In the time of JnhaD 
It was de^rted (Zos in ll) —2 (Dot), a town 
m Ast^a, on the Tigris (PoL v 52) 

DoraniuR (Dordogne), a river in AqniUnia. 
falling into the Ganimna (Anson. Moull- 464) 
Dflria I (Dora Baltea), a nver wh ch 
rises on the 8 side of 6It Blanc, with an af 
fluent which uses in the Little St Bernard, 
floire through the country of the Saitesi, past 
Angusta Praetona (Aosta), brmgiDg gold dust 
with It andtilUintothePo(Strnb pp 208,263) 
j Strabo is probably correct about the gold, since 
I mines have been worked in recent times high 
above the glacier which forms the pnneipal 
source ot tbis nver , but on p 20S, la speaking 
of Its origin, he confounds >t with the other 
nver of the same nome —2. (Dora Susa) uses 
on the Italian side of hit Gesevre, flows past 
Segusio (Suss), and joins the Po at Angusta 
Ttonnomm (Tunn) 

Dflns (Asvpir), of Samos, the histonaa, w 
a descendant of Alcibiades, and lived in thn 
reign of Ptolemy Pbiladelphns (Flat Alt 82) 
Be obtained tbs tyranny of hia native islau 
He wrote a considerable munber of works, 
tbe most important being a history of Greece, 
from B c 870 to 281 Ha doee not appe« 
have enjoyed reputation as an historian (Pans 
n l3;Cic adAlt vi. Ij Pint PencLM) His 
fragments have been collected by IlnUcuianr 
DunJii Sami* guue lupersvnt, Traject. ad 
Rhen 1811 

Diilia (utipioT, Aipios Duero, Douro).ooe 

of the chief rivers of Spam, rises among the 
Pelendones, at the foot of M Idubeda near 
Romautia, and flows into the Atlantic , it was 
aunferoQii, and is naTi'’ahle a long way from 
Its month (Stmb p 1531 

I)QmoTana,in Britain, probably Dorchester 
Durobrivae (Rochester), a town of the Cantu 
in Bntau) 

Baroeaiis {2>re«r) a town of the Carnutes 
in Oalha Lugdunensis 
Durooatalanni. fCATALAUvi J 
DurocomoTuim, m Bnfam, probably Cirm- 
eester 

Barocortoram (Rheims), the capital of the 
Remi in Galha Belgica, subsequently called 
Beau (Caes B G Ti.44) ^ , 

Baronia, a town in Saaminm in Italy, ” ol 
the Candme posses (Lit z. 39) 

Borotriges, a people in Britain, m Dorset* 
^re and the west of Somersetshire 

Barovemnstor Barvemum (Canterhurt/),* 
town of the Cantu m Britain, afterwards called 
Cantuana 

Byardanes or Oedanes (Brahmopuira),* 
nver in India, Klls into the Ganges on the E. 
side (Cart. vm. 9, 9) 
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BOS ECHELm\E 

ft small river m Jlacedonia, nseg m Crestonia, | 
flows Ihrocgh Mygdouia, and fails iota the 
Thermaic golf (Hdt. tu 13i) 

EcheUdae (’ExeAiZai ’Ex«A.f857j), an Attic 
demas E of Unnjclua, called after a hero 
Echelns 

Echemuj ('Ex*;u>s)» of Aeropoa and 
grandson of Cepheus, succeeded Lycorgns aa 
king of Arcadia. In his reign the Dorians m 
Taded Peloponnesus, and Echemna dew, ■ 
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2 Son of Hermes, and Antianlra, twin brother 
of Eiytns or Eurytns, with whom he took part 
in the Cslydonian hunt, and m the expedition 
of the Argonauts (Find Pyth iv. 179) 

^ho ( Hxtv), an Oreade who, according to- 
the legend related by Ond, used to keep Jnno 
engaged by mccssantly talking to her, while 
Jupiter was aportmg with the nymphs. Jnno, 
however, found out the tnck that was played 
upon h«, and punished Echo by changing W 


Jingle combat, HjUns, the son of Heracles In into an echo — that is, a being with no control 
consequence of tins battle, which was fonght at i over its tongue, which is neither able to apeak 
the Isthmus the Heraclidae were obbged to ' 
promise not to repeat their attempt npon Pelo- 
ponnesus for 60 years (Hdt ii. 26, Panavui 
5 , Diod iv 58 ) 

Echestratna ('Ext^vpavas), king of Sparta, 
son of Agifl I , and father of Labotas or Deobotea 
Zchetla (’ExfvAa), a town m Smly, W of 
Syracuse, m the mount-uns (Diod xi d2) 

EehetlttsCExwAoi) in the form of acountry 
man appeared in the battle of hlarathonaad slew 
many Persians with a ploughshare An oracle 
directed the Athenians to honour him as a hero 
represented mtheStoaPoecile (Paus.> 33, t) 

EchStai ('ExcroOiacruelkingofEpirna Hia 
daughter. Metope or Amphisaa siho had yielded 
to her lover Aechraodicus, was blinded by ber 
father, and Aechmodicns was crueliy mnlilated 
{Oil inu. 85, An Bhod. iv 1091) 

Echidna ('ExiSva), daughter of Tartarus and 
Oe, or of Chrytaoi and Callirrhoe or of Peiras 
and (Paua nu 18) The upper part of 
hex body was that of a beautifoi maiden with 
black eyes, while the lower part was that of a 
serpent, of a vast sue She was a horrible and 
blow thirsty monster She became by Typhon 
the mother of theChimaera of the many beaded 
dog Orthus, of the hundred beaded dragon 
wlueh gnarded the apples of the Hespendes, of | 
the Colchian dragon, of the Sphinx, of Cerberus | 
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called Hckidnfui canir), of Scylla, of before anybody else has spoken, nor tobesilnt 

Gorgon, of the Lemaean Hydra {Ethidna Ler when aomebody else has spoken. Echo in due 
«uMd),ot the eagle which cousomed the Lverof I etate (ell desperately in mve with harcissos, 
Prometheus, and of the Kemean lion. She ' but as her love was not returned, she 

was killed in her sleep by Argus Panoptee. i away in gTie(,so that in theend there remaiued 

(Hes. TA 295, 808, Hjg JPai 151 ) Accoiiliog [ of her notbng but her voice (Ov Met ut 
to Herodotus she lived with Xyphon id a cave ‘ 35&-401 ) In another story Echo was beloved 
m the country of the Arum, but another tradi i by Pan, and, b««an5e sho rejected bis love, 
— transported her to Scythia, where she bo - 1 was tom in jiiecea by ahepherda, but her voice 


came by Heracles the mother of Agatbjraos, 
Gelonus. and Scythes. (Hdt iv 8-10) 
Zchia&des (’Exivi5«v or ’Ex*»«» Cuviofari), 
small islands at the mouth of the Achelous, 
formed by the allavial deposits of the nrer 
The legend related that they were originally 
Hymphs, who dwelt on the xuainland. at the 
month of theAcheioas, and thaton one occasion 
having forgotten to present any offerings to 
the god Achelous, when they sacnflced to the 
other gods, the nrer god, in wrath, tore them 
away from the maiolind with the ground on 
which they were sacrificing, carried tliem out 
to sea, and formed them uiio islands — The 
Echmades appear to have derived their 
from their resemblance to the Echinus ( 
urchin.— The largest of these islands was named 
ituLcUnm (AouAf^ior) at present muted to ' 
the mainland. It is mentioned by Hmoer, and i 
from it Meges, son of Phylens, went to the Tro- ' 
yan war (Zh u 625 , i. S16 , Strab p 458) 
Echton (Ex^wv) 1 One of the five samv 
mg Sparti who h^ grown up from the dragms' 
teeth which Cadmus had sown. He married 
Agave, by whom be became the father of Pen 
tbeSB' be assisted Cadmus in tbebmldmgof 
Tbebee. (ApoUoi uu 4; Ov. ilfcf lu 126,)—; 


still lived. £ works of ^ she 
•presented with Pan. , , 

&phantS4e*('Eir*ii»TfJj)r') oneoftheear^st 

poets of the Old Attic Comedy, flonnshed about 
B c 4C0 The meaning of the surname of K»v 
War, which was given to him by hia rivals, see^ 
tn uiuyl.'; a miitnra. at auhtUtt obscnniy 
Ho ridiculed the rudeness of the old Meganc 
comedy, and was hunaeU ridiculed on the sanm 
ground by Cratinus and Anstophanea (Schol- 
ad Anstoph. Pern 151) „ . 

Xdeiia or Anliochla CallirihbS fESiffCSr 
•ArvWxviaufvlKoAAipfNfy.or'A 
O T Dr Urfah), a very ancient city in 
of Mesopotamia, the capital of Osroene It ^ 
longed to the province of Sfesopotamia in me 
tune of Trajan, and accordingly was alterw^s 
sometimes under Boman, sometimes unoet 

Oriental, rule [See ilEsoPorainA.] It 
made a Boman colony and a metropolis, 
ably by M Anrebus, smce it is so describBi 
on a coin of Commodua It was the seat of a 
kiDgdom from s c 187 to a- n 216, when the 
ku^ was sometimes partially, sometimes wMUyi 
a vassal of P^ome [Aeoants ] It stood <w 
the nrer Scirtus or Bardesanes, which often 
rnundated and damaged the City. It was here 
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that Caracalla ivas murdered. ' Having suffered 
by an eartUqnalce in 525, the city was rebuilt by 
. J nstinian and named Justiuopolis. — The Edessa 
o! Strabo (p. 748 : if the text is right) is a differ- 
ent place — namely, the city usually called Bam- 
■byce or Hierapolis. 



Cola of Edefsa tn llesopotamla. 

Antoninus (Caracalla) :rc*c.. Koa M. EaEsrA, and the 
heads ol t^'o cities, eastcro and western : below, email 
temple. 

Edetani or Sedetani^ a people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, E- of the Celtiben. Their chief 
toTiis were Valencia, Sagentum, Caes-oI' 
AUGUSTA, and Edeta, also called Liria (L^r:a). 
(PtoL ii. 6; Liv. xsiv. 20 ; Sil. It. iii. 371-) 

Edoni or Edones (’HSwj-e/, a Thra- 

cian people, between the Nestus and the Stry- 
mon. They were celebrated for their orgiastic i 
worslhp of Bacchus; whence Horace says (Od. ] 
ii. 7, 2C), Non ego sanins bacchahor Eclonis, 
and Edonis in the Latin poets signifies a J 
female Bacchante. — The poets use Edoni ns 
synonymous with Tliracians. (Time. ii. 09 ; I 
Hdt. V. 11 ; Aesch. Pers, 403 ; Soph. Ant. 055.) J 
Eetion (’H€Tt£uy), king of tlie Placian Thebe j 
in Cilicia, and father of Andromache, the wife I 
of Hector. He and his sons were slain by Achil- 
les, when the latter took Thebes. (It. vi. 415.) 

Egelaata, a tovm of the Celtiberi in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Egeria, a goddess of foontains who, like the 
Camenae (also goddesses of fountains : see Ca- 
siexae), possessed the gift of prophecy. Hence 
in Homan legends she was the adviser and the 
wife of Niuna, who met her at the grove of the 
Camenae near the Porta Capena (Liv. i. 21 ; 
Plut. Nutn. 18; Juv. hi. 11). But she was 
specially worshipped in a sacred grove not only 
at Eome but also at Aricia ; and her connexion 
with Diana Nemorensis is further shorni by the 
iact that she was also appealed to as the goddess 
•of childbirth- [For the characteristics of Dlvka 
and Auteuis as goddesses of fountains and of 
• childbirth, see those articles.] Hence in some 
versions of IJuma's story he meets Egeria also 
at .Aricia (Ov. Fast. iii. 275). Her connexion 
with the Camenae (as waternymphs) led to her 
being sometimes confounded wth the Sluses 
(Dionys- ii. 60), whose worship replaced that of 
the Camenae in Italy. [Casienae-] 

Egeeta. [Segesta.] 

Egnatia (Torre T Anazzo), a town in Apulia, 
on the coast, called Gnatia by Horace (SaU i. 5, 
97), who speaks of it as Lyinphis (le.Ni/mpMs) 
iratis exstnccta, probably on account of its bad 
or deficient supply of water. It was celebrated 
for its miraculous stone or altar, which of itself ; 
set on fire frankincense and wood (Plin. ii. j 
240; Hor. Sat. i. 5,08) : a prodigy which afforded 
.amusement to Horace and his friends, who 
looked upon it as a mere trick.— Egnatia owed 
its chief importance to being situated on the 
great high road from Rome to Brundisinm 
(Strab. p, 282). This road reached the sea at 
.Egnatia, and from thi.s town to Brundisiom it 
bore the name of the Via Egnatia, The con- 
tinuation of this road on the other side of the 
Adriatic from Dynhachium to Byzantium also 
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' bore the name of the Fta Egnatia. It was the 
I great military road between Italy and the East. 
Commencing at D^Trlmcliium, it passed by 
Lyebnidus, Hernclea, Lyncestis, Edessa, Tlies- 
salonica, Amphipolis, Philippi, and traversing 
the whole of Thrace, finally reached Byzantium. 
. Egnatxi, a family of Samnite origin, some of 
whom settled at Teanum. 1. Gelltus Egna- 
Txus, leader of the Samnites in the third Samnite 
war, fell in battle against the Romans, B.c, 295. 
—2. Maiuus Eonatius, one of the leaders of 
the Italian allies in the Social war, was killed 
in battle, 89. — 3. M. Egxatius Rufus, aedile 
20 and praetor 19, was executed in the following 
year, in consequence of his having formed a 
conspiracy against the life of Augnstus.-^- P. 
Eonatius Celeb. [B.uiea.] 

Eidothea, Eileithyia, Eirene. [lDOTHEA,d;c.] 

Elon (’Hiwr : *Ktovct-s : Contessa or Bendina)f 
a town in Thrace, at the mouth of tlie Strymon, 
25 stadia from Amphipolis, of which it was the 
harbour. Brasidas, after obtaining possession 
of Amphipolis, attempted to seize Eion also, 
but was prevented by the arrival of Thucydides 
with an Athenian fleet, b. c. 424. (Thuc.iv. 102.) 

Eloitcs (*Hi‘(ires), a town in .^golis with a 
harbour, subject to Mycenae in the time of 
Homer, but not mentioned in later times (II. 
ii. 5G1; Strab. p. 373). 

Elaea (EAcua : Kazlii), an ancient city on the 
coast of Aeolis in Asia Minor, said to have been 
founded by Mnestheus, stood twelve stadia S. 
of the mouth of the Caicos, and 120 stadia (or 
sixteen Roman miles) from Pergamus, to- which 
city, in the time of the Pergamene kingdom, it 
served for a harbour {^TTiVetoF). It was destroyed 
by an earthquake in B. c. 90. The gulf on which 
it stood, which forms a part of the gi*eat Gulf 
of Adramyttium, was named after it Sinus 
Elaiticus (^ZKairiKhs k6\ttos, G. of Chandeli). 
(Strab. p. 615 ; Liv. xxxv. 18.) 

Elaeus (’EXwovr, -oivtos". *EAcioi5cfior). L 
Or EleuB (’EA.eoDr ; Critia), a tomi on the SE. 
pointoftheTlrracian Chersonese, with a harbour 
and a heroum of ProtesihiUB (Strab. p. 593; 
Hdt. ix. 118; Paus. i. 84, 2).— 2. {Mesolongki)^ 

. a town in Aetolia, S. of Pleuron {Pol. v. 65).— 
j 3. A town in Argolis. — d. A demus in Attica, 
t belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis. 

Elagahalus, Roman emperor, a.u. 218-222, 

’ Bon of Julia Soeniias and Voxius Marcellas, 

! was bom at Emesa about 201, and was origin- 
ally called Vabius Avttus Bassianus. While 
almost a cliild he became, along with his 
cousin Alexander Sevenis, priest of Elagahalus, 
the Syro-Phoenician Sun-god, to whose worship 
a temple was dedicated in his native city, 

W'hose sacred image was a large black conical 
stone, the ancient fetish of the place. It was 
from this circumstance that Varius Avitus 
obtained the name Elngabalus, by which he is 
usually Imoam. He owed his elevation to the 
purple to the intrigues of his grandmother Julia 
Maesa (sister of Julia Domna), who circulated 
the report that Elagahalus was the offspring of 
a Gccret commerce between Soemias and Cara- 
calla, and induced the troops in Syria to salute 
him as their sovereign by the title of M. 
Aurelius Antoninus, the 16th of May, 218. 
Macrinus forthwith marched against Elagaba- 
lus, but was defeated near Antioch, June 8th, 
and was shortly afterwards put to death. 
Elagahalus was now acknowledged as emperor 
by the senate, and, after remaining one year at 
Nicomodia, came in 219 to Rome, bringing the 
sacred stone and its attendant priests with him. 
The reign of this prince, who perished at the 
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age of 21, aitei- Wnug oecnpied ttia thione' 
seaTfjIoor years, was cbaracten^ied thronglioDt 
by aa accnmalation of the most fantastic folly 
and snperstition in the worship of the Son god, 
together with the grossest impniity of life In 
221 he adopted his cousin Alesander berems 
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and xnoclauned Vifn Caesar HaTing beeeene 
jealous of Alexander he attempted to pot htm 
to death but was himself slain along with his 
mother Soemias by the soldiers with whom 
Alexander was a great fsTonrite (Lazopnd 
Hlagah , Iferodian ir 12, D oCass Ixxtdi 31 1 
Eiana [ixusa.] 

Eiara ( EXapa) daughter of Orcbomenus or 
blmyas Mre to Zens ue giant Titjns Zens 
from fear of Hera, concealed her under the 
earth 

Elatea (EXartia CXartui) 1 (Nr Lie 
fhfha Tm) a town in Phocia, and the most 
important place lu the country next to Delphi 
was situated near the Cephissns in a fertile 
Talley which was an important pass from 
Thessaly to Boeotia (Strah p 421 Fans x 34) 
Elatea was thns frequently eipo«ed to hostile 
attacks The alarm caosed at Athens when 
Fhilip seized this the key of Soatbem Greece, . 
IS descnbed by Demosthenes [de Cor p. 284, 
^ 1C2, cL Diod. m 84) It u said (o bate 
been foanded by Ektos son of Areas*— 2 A 
town in Pelaseioiis in Thessalri near Gonni 
(Lit xhi S4) Or Elattea. a town in Epiras 

near the eonrees of the Cocytns (lar xxzit 2o) 
Elatns ('EXsror) 1 bon of Areas and 
Leanira, kmg of Anadin, bnsband of l^odice 
and father of StymphaloAAepytus CyUeD,and 
Ferens. He resided on diount Cyllene, and 
went from thence to Fhocis where be foanded 
the town of Elatea (Pans tiu 4)— 2 A pnnee 
of the Inpithae at Lanssa m Thessaly, husband 
of Hippeo, and father of Caeneus and Poly 
phemua (Oi ITet lu. 427) 

Haver (Alfier), anbaeqnentlj Ehoia or 
Elanna, a. nrer in Aqmtania, a tributary of 
the lager 

Elbo (£Xdu) an island on tb» coast of the 
Delta of Egypt, in the midst of the marshes 
between the Pliatnitic and the Tanitic moutks 
of thehile,waslheietreatof the bhnd Pharaoh 
Anysis from the Aethiopisn Ssbacon and aft<>r 
wards of AmyrtiPua fcom ^ Fersiana (Hdt 
11 - 140, Thac. 1 - 110) It was probably the 
island of Thenni sis, now called J emus, in the 
lake Memadeh 
Zlea (VEUi-l 

Electrt ( HAecrpa) t e the bnght or brilliant 
one 1 Danghterof Oceanns a^ Tetbyw,vile 
of Tbanmos and mother of Ins and the Har 
pies Aella and Ocypete (Hsa. TK 2fie, 519 
honn Dioii. 21,, SCI))— 2. Daughter of Atloa 
and Pleione, one of the seven Pleiades, and by 
Zens mother of lasion and Datdonus She is 
represented as living m Samothcace (ApoUod 
lu 10, ApolL ilhod. i. 916, ^ erg An vm. 
13a) Accordmg to an Italian tradition, 
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was the wife ol the Italian king CorythuSiby 
whom she hod a son lasion, whereas by ^sr 
she was the mother of Dardonns (Verg Aen 
ill. 167), and of Harmonia (Diod. m. 46) It 
was through her means according to another 
tradition, that the Palladium came to Troy, and 
when she saw the city of her son Dardanus 
penshing in flames, she tore out her ha t for 
gnef and was placed among the stars as a 
comet According to others Electra and her 
six s sters were placed among the stars as the 
seven Pleiades and lost ttieir hnlliancT on 
seeing the destruction of Ihmn (Ear Phoen 
1136, Serv ad Georg l 18S, Hyg Fab I?’) 
The gate Electra at Thebes was called afier her 
(HelUn, Ft 129 , Schol ad Ear Fhoen.) for 
It seems to be a mistake of Pans ir 33 to call 
her sister of Cadmns, instead of mother in law 
— 3L Daughter of Agamemnon and CJytaem 
nealra al^ c^led Laodice, sister of Iphigema 
and Orestes She does pot appear m Hoioenc 
story tbongh she is said to he the same as the 
Lao^ceof Homer The earliest dist net account 





of her comes from Etesichorns (Fr 41) After 
the murder of her father by her mother, she 
saved the hfe of l>er young brother Orestes W 
sending Tiim under the protection of a slave m 
king Strophius at Phanote in Phoeis, wlio han 
the boy Mucated together with hia own sor 
Pylad^ According to Sophocles she Uved an 
aohnpj^ and meniiil life during her brothe^ 

absence sccordingtoEiinpides,thewa3inanie<i 
by the orders of Aegisthns to a peasant faring 
neat Mycenae ^Vhen Orestes had grown np 
to manhood, Electra excited him to avenge the 
death of Agamemnon and assisted bun in slay 

ing their mother, Clytaeronestri [OuBSTxa J 
After the death td the latter Orestes gave 
inmamage to his fnend Pyladea The history 
and etuuMter of Electra form the subject oi 
the Choefhon of Aeschylus. Uie LUctra « 
Eunpides and the Efeclro of Sophocles. 

Eleetrides Insulae [EsmA'd.s 1 , 

Election ( HXewpvav) Bon of 
Androm^a, kingof Jlycenac, hnsband of Anaio, 
and father of Alcmene the wiCe of Amphitryon- 
FordetadsseeAsfHHiTBtos , 

Eleetryone ('HAtarpwwnj) 1- Danght«r W 
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Helios and Eliodo-?, worshipped at lalysos, 
probably a variation of the story of Electro 
Ho. 2 (Diod. V, 50).— 2. A patronj^ic from 
Eleci^on, given to his daughter, Alcmene. 

Eicon {*Z\4wi')f a town in Boeotia, ^near 
Tanagra. 

Eleos (^Z\€os), the personification of pity'or 
mercy, worshipped by the Athenians alone 
(Paus. i. 17). 

Elephantine, or Elephantis fEAc^avrtnj, 
*EAE«J)avT/y : Jezirah-eUZahir^ or Jezirnh-et- 
Assouaii), an island in the Nile, with a city of 
the same name, opposite to Syene,and 7 stadia 
below the Little Cataract, was the frontier 
station of Egypt towards Ethiopia {i.e. the 
southern limit of Upper Egypt), and was 
strongly garrisoned under the Persians and the 
Romans (Hdt. ii. 17, 80 ; Tac. Ann. ii. Gl). The 
island was extremely fertile : it had also great 
quarries. Among the most remarkable objects , 
in it were the temple of Cnuphis and a Niio* 
meter; and it is still celebrated for tiie ruins of 
its rockdiewn temples. The temple of Tehutmes 
III., of which considerable remains were drawn 
by artists in the beginning of this century, was 
destro 3 *ed by the Turkish governor of Assouan, 
and is now marked only bj" a heap of stones- , 

Elephantis, a Greek poetess under the early 
Roman emperors, wrote amator 3 ’’ works, moUes 
Elephantidos lihelli (Hart. xii. 43, 5j Suet, 
m 43). 

Elephenor (*EAf^ywp), son of Chalcodon 
and of Imenarete or Jlelauippe, and priuce of 
the Abantes in Euboea, whom he led against 
Troy. He was one of the suitors of Helen : killed 
before Troy by Agenor. {II. ii. 540, iv. 403.) ‘ 

Eleusis (’EAyutrfs, later *E\€vcrlv : ’EAeucrl 
V105 : Leosina or Lessina), a town and demus 
of Attica, belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, 
was situated on the coast NW. of Athens, and 
about 12 miles from it. The to-wn lay upon the 
slopes of a rocky hill which separates the 
Thriasian from the Parian plain. To the S. 
and E. of it is the Bay of Eleusis with Salamis 
in the background. The legendary history 
represents Eleusis as conquered by the Athe- 
nians under Ekecktjieus, who was helped by 
EusroLPUs {Paus. i. 38, 3). It seems to have 
been an independent state with its owm worship 
of Demeter in the time when the Homeric 
Hymn io Hemeter was written. After its 
union under the headship of Athens, it became 
merely one of the demes, but of importance 
far beyond all other towns of Attica except 
Athens herself, since it gave its name to the 
great festival and mj’steries of the Eleusinia 
which were celebrated in honour of Demeter 
and Persephone. [For an account of the festi- 
val see Did. of Anii(i. art. Eleusinia ."] — The 
site was partlj’’ excavated in 1817 by the 
London Dilettanti Society ; the more complete i 
excavations of 1887 by the Greek Archieological 
Society have made clear much of the topo- 
graphj', and Dr. Dorpfeld has based ui>on 
them the plan which is given on p. 312.— Eleu- 
sis vras approached from Athens by the 
sacred waj*, Avliich passed out of the Dipy^n 
Gate across the Cephissus, and then through a 
ravine in Mount Corydallus (the Pnss of ^ 
Daplme) to the sea shore, along winch it con- j 
tinned to the town and the entrance of the { 
sacred precincts. The great gate, or Propj*- { 
laea, was built by Hadrian ; just outside was a 
temple of xlrtemis ; bcj'ond it was the smaller 
gateway of Appius Claudius, occupying the site ‘ 
of the old gateway in the wall of fortification, 
whioli gave entrance to the actual sacred pre- . 
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cincts of pre-Roman times. On the right or 
w'est was the small temple of Hades or Pluto ; 
beyond it (probably) the two treasuries ; to the 
west at tlie northern end of the raised terrace 
was a temple, perhaps the temple of Demeter : 
the temple immediately to the east of it may 
have been that of Persephone. Tlie sacred 
way led past these buildings to the great Hall 
of Initiation or of the Mysteries {r€\(CTTr,piQy)^ 
the remains of which belong to various dates. 
The original building was destroyed by the 
Persians, but the 25 square column-bases in 
the smaller hall are attributed to this oldest 
, building, perhaps of the age of Pisistratus. In 
_ Cimon’s time the building destroyed by Xerxes 
■ was replaced by a Imll with the same frontage 
, to the SE., but extending further back into 
1 the rock terrace; this is traceable by the 20 
circular bases (the 21st in the north angle is 
, not traceable). In the time of Pericles, Icti- 
nus added another chamber to the Hall of 
Cimon on the SW., which is marked by the 6 
large square bases, \ritb rivo other.s dotted. 
The Porch of Pliilo was added at the expense 
of Demetrius Phalereus b.c. 310. Lastlj*, the 
Homans enlarged the whole by the building to 
which the 42 bases belong, forming a hall rather 
larger than the bnilding completed by Ictinus ; 
and about 170 feet by ICO. There was an 
upper storj’ to the hall of Ictinus entered 
from tbe terrace, and therefore more directly 
from what is taken to be the temple of Deme- 
ter. Tliis upper hall gave more space for great 
meetings of the initiated, since it was undi- 
vided. 

Eleutherae CZKevSfpai : *E\fv8€p6v$)f a 
town in Attica on the frontiers of Boeotia, 
originally belonged to the Boeotian confederacy, 
and afterwards united itself to Attica. 

Eleutherius (‘EAcpfiepios), a surname of 
Zens, as the Deliverer. {Diet, of Ant. art. 
Elcutheria.) 

Eleuthenia {^Z\tv94pya : *Z\iv6epva7o5), a 
town in the interior of Crete. 

EleutheruB (’EAeu^epos : yahr-el-Kehir^ i.e. 
Great Hirer), a river forming the boundary 
between Syria and Phoenice, rose in 5Ionnt 
Barg)’Ins, and fell into the sea between Ant- 
arndus and Tripolis. 

EHciub, a Bumarae of Jupiter at Rome, 
where King Kuma dedicated to Jupiter Eiicius 
an altar on the Aventine. The origin of the 
name is referred to the Etruscans, who by 
certain prayers and sacrifices^ called^ forth 
{elicichaiit or evocahmit) lightning, or inrited 
Jupiter to send lightning. The object of call- 
ing down lightning was to elicit prodigies (ad 
prodigia elicienda. Liv. i. 20). 

ElimberruiQ. [Ausci.] ^ 

EUmea, -ia, or EUmiotis ('EAiV^ict, ’EAi/n'o, 
*EAi;tiwTis), a district of Macedonia, on the 
frontiers of Epirus and Tliepsaly, originally 
belonged to Illyria, and was bounded by the 
Cambnnian mountains on the S. and the T^m- 
: phaean mountains on the W. Its inliabitants, 
the EUmaei (EAei/nwrai), were Epirots. 

EUs (’HAir, Dor.'^AAiy,’HAeia:*HA€?os, Dor. 
’'AAiw, whence Alii in Plautus), a country on 
the W. coast of Peloponnesus, bounded by 
Acbaia on the N., Arcadia on the E., ^lessenia 
on the S., and the Ionian sea on the W. The 
country was fertile, watered by the Alpheus 
and its tributaries, and is said to have been 
the only country in Greece which produced 
flax. The P£^•El;s is the only other river in 
Elis of any importance. Elis was divided into 
three parts:— 1. Elis Proper or Hollow Elis 
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tribes rrere mingled On the conqnost of 
I’cloponnesns bj the Herachdne, the Aelohan 
chief Oxylus receiTcd Ehs ns his flinre of the 
conquest, and it was the union of InsAetolian 
and Donnn followers mth the Epe-ins, which 
formed the subsequent population of the 
country, under the general name of Eleons 
Ehs owed its importance in Greece to the 
avorship of Zens nt Olympia near Pwa, in 
honour of whom a splendid festii al u as held 
every four years [Onniria] In consequence 
of this festival bemg common to the whole of 
Greece, the country of Ehs was declared 
sacred, and its inhabitants possessed iiriestlv 
privileges Bemg evempt from war and the 
dangers of ini asion, the Eleans became pro- 
sperous and wealthy , their towns were nnw ailed 
and their country was nchh cultii ated The 
prospenty of their country was mined by the 
Peloponnesian war; the Athenians were the 
first to disregard the sanctity of the country , 
and from that time it frequently had to take 
part in the other contests of the Greeks The 
women of Ehs, like the Spartan « omen, enjoved 
a greater freedom and evercised more mflu 
ence than avas customary elsewhere in Greece , 
but they were not alio a cd to be spectators at 
the Olympic games The to am of Ehs a\ as < 
situated on the Peneus, and was built at the 
time of the Persian aa ar by the inhabitants of 
tight Tillages, avho united together, and thus 
formed one toavn It originally had no walls, 
being sacred bke the rest of the country, but 
subsequently it was fortified The inhabitants 
of Ehs formed a close alliance with the .Spar 
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ians, and by their means destroyed the ri\ql 
city of Pisa, and became the ruling city of the 
country, b c 572 In the Peloponnesian -war 
they quarrelled nuth the Spartans, because 
the latter had espoused the cause of Lepracum, 
uhich had revolted from Elis The Eleans 
retaliated upon the Sp irtans bj excluding 
them from the Olympic games in the jear 
420 (Thuc V 41) At the conclusion of the 
\,D.T they relinquished their supremaej o\er 
the Tnphyban toa*ns and neier regained it 
At a later time, A\hen the Eleans became the 
firmest adherents in the Peloponnesus to the 
Aetolian Eeague, the Tnphyimns joined the 
hostile (l)ut more patriotic) Achaean League 
The importance of Ehs nhen it formed part of 
the Homan province of Achaea ivas presen ed 
by the Oljnnpic games, which lasted till the 
reign of Theodosius 
Eliso. [Axiso ] 

Eilssa. [X»ino ] , „ 

Ellopla CEWorfa) 1. A distnct in the ^ 
of Euboea, near the promontory Cenaeum, 
with a town of the same name the "uhole 
island of Euboea is sometimes called EUopm 
-—2 An ancient name of the district about 
Eodona in Epirus 
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Elone (’EAcSnj), a town of the Pcrrhathi in 
Tlmssaly, afterwards called Limone (Aeiyafnj) 
Elpenor (’EAw/jxojp), one of the companions 
of Odysseus who were metamorphosed bj Circe 
mto swine and aftenvards back into men 
Intoxicated mth wine, Elpenor one dnj fell 
asleep on the roof of Circe's palace, and m 
Ills attempt to nse lie fell down and broke his 
neck When Odysseus u as in the Ioaa er world, he 
met the shade of Elpenor, v lio implored him to 
bum his bodj, which Od^sseusdidonhis return 
to the upper world (Od \ 550, xi 57, vii 10) 
Elpunce {’EXrrtt'iKij), daughter of Miitmdes, 
and sister of Cimon, married Callias [Caluas j 
Elusates, a people in Aquitania, m the 
mtcrior of the countin Their chief town was 
Elusa (Nr I2tise or Cause) It was tlie 
birthplace of RuOnuc, the minister of Area 
dms (Claudius in Ihif i 137) 

Elymaei, Elymi [El\ w \is ] 

Elymais, a district of Susiana, extruding 
from the nver Eulaeus on the W to the 
Oroatih on the E , denved its name from the 
Elvmaei or EIatui CEAvf^aTot^ ‘'E\vfxot} a war 
like and predatory prople who are also found 
in the mountains of Great 3Iedia in the Per 
fiian armies they sen ed as archers (Strib p 
741, Ln \xxMi 40) These Elymaei were 
1 probably among the most ancient inhabitants 
of the country N of the head of the Persian 
Gulf m the O T feusi-^na is calhd CIa)n 
Under the Parthian empire tlie Icings of Ely 
mais held the highest place among fh#^ c itraps 
Elymi [Ebnas] 

Elymtotis [ElejeaI 
ElymuB {'EKv/sos), a Trojan, natural son of 
Anchises and brother of Eryx Previous to the 
emigration of Aeneas, Eljunus and Aegrstns 
had fled from Troy to Sicily, and hnd sottl^^d on 
the banks of the n\er Cnmisus inien after 
wards Aeneas alco arn^cd there, he built for 
them the towns of Aegesta and Elvme Tlio 
Trojans who settled m tint pirtof Sicilj called 
theinseives Elvmi, after Elymus (Dionvfa i 
47,52, Verg Aen \ 73) 

EJyrns C'E^vpos) a town m the IV of Crete, 

S of C\donn. (Paus x IG, 3/ 

Elysium CH\{>frtoy rreBio^^ later simplv 'HAv 
trioy) V\cLhjsiaH fields i H auls) In Homer 
{Od iv 5C8)EIysmm forms no part of the realms 
of the dead , he places it on the W of the earth, 
near Ocean, and describes it ns a happj land, 
where there ib neither snow, »or cold, nor ram, 
and always fanned bA the delightful breezes of 
Zephyrus Hither favoured heroes, like "Mcnc 
laus, pass AA^thout djnng, and live happj under 
the rule of Khadamantlms Hesiod {Op 1G7) 
places the heroes of the fourth age, such as 
those who fought at Thebes and Iroy, m the 
Isles of the Blessed (paKaput v’liieli he de 

i-cnbes as set apart along the circumfluent Ocean 
(cf Hor epod XM CJ), v here Cronu-> rules 
and the land is fruitful Pindar distinguihlies 
EljBiuiu, or the place of rest, wlicre the good 
live a tearless hfe, and the Fun always shines, 
from the pajc^pcav yTjcroi to which, as an ex 
treme reward, those come who have gone 
through a probation thnee in this world and 
thnee m Elysium Here Cronus reigns and 
RliadamanthuB judges In this happv spot lie 
places Peleus and Cadmus and Aclulles (O? u 
hi) In Er 95 he describes the former place 
or Eivsmm, and the hfe of those who dwell 
there m flowerv meadow s, delighting themselves 
with games and music, and never without the 
sun From these legends was imagined the 
island of Atlantis The Eljsinm of Virgil 
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f Aen Ti 541) la placet) >n the Under world 
See Hades J 

Emathla |'H/ta9ia 'Hfta9i(vs), a district of 
Dlacedotua, between tbe Haliacmon end tlie 
Aiins, formerly part of Paeonia, and the ongi 
nal seat of the Macedonian monarchy {In 
Homer IZ xiv 226 it lies betii een Piena and 
Thrace) The poets frequently give tbe name 
of Emathm do the whole of Macedonia, and 
sometimea even to the neighboaiiug Thessaly 
Under the itozDacs it fonned part of the Uu^ 
region of Macedonia. 

Emathldes, the nine daughters of Piems, 
king of Emathia (Ov Afef \ 069) 

’^n^ thloTi. (’HiiaOidiv), son o! Tithonns and 
Eos, brother of Memnon, was slam by Heracles 
(Hes. Th 934) 

Emboluaa (’E^iSdAi/u). a city of the Paropa- 
nusodae m N India, near Aomos, sixteen days 
much from the Indus (Cnrt viii 19) 

Ementa. fAroLsiA ExEairA.] 

Emesa or Emusa ('£^«ra, *Etuftra 'Efutni 
yos Hums or ifome), a city of Syria, on the E 
bank of the Orontes, in the promsce of Apa- 
mene, bat afterwards the capital of Phoenice 
Lihanesia wns m the £ist cent sc the test 
dence of mdependent Arabian princes When 
Pompey was m Syria m b c 69 it was mled bv 
an Arabian pnnce bampsiceramus wbobeldhiv 

B r as tributary His dynastv lasted under 
liciius another Sampsiceramus and Axixos 
and others till the reign of Domitian when it 
formed part of the pruiince of bvna Lnder 
Catacalla it was made a colonr with the Jos 
Italicnm It is a remarkable place in tbe 
history of the Roman empire being the natire 
etty ol Juha Uomna, the wife of Septimtn> 
Severtis, of EUgabalus, who exchanged tbe 
high priesthood of the celebrated temple of tbe 
Sun in tlus city for the impenal purple, and of 
tile emperor Afexacder Sevens , and also the 
S'*ene of the decisive battle between Anrelian 
and Zenobio, a.s Q73 (Strab s 753, lie 
rodian, r 8, Dio Cass hr fl, Jo>eph Jnl 
tix 8, Cie adAtl ii 10,adFam sv I) 
Emmetildae I'ZufuylSiu), a princely fanuty at 
Agngenttua, who traced their origin to the 
mythical hero Poljntces Among itsmenbers' 
we know Emmenides (from whom tlio family 
derived its luime] the father of Acoesidamus, 
whose sons Theroa and Eenocrstes are ccle 
brated by Pindar as victors at the great games 
of Greece (Find. Of ii 48, iiL 38, PpfA. vi 5) 1 

Emodi Montes, or •ns, or es, or on (to 
’HuaiSa 5pi7, vb 'H/iwJJt" ufios, or 6 
Utmalaya M), a range of moontains Is of 
India^ forming the prion^^tino. eisfavsnls »!f.' 
the Paronamisns. 

Empedocles ("EjnnSsicAiis^.of Agnge&tomin 
Sicily, flourished about B c 490 Although he 
was descended from an ancient and wealthy 
family, he jomed the revolution in which Thra 
sydaeus the son and saecessor of Tberon, was 
expelled His zeal m the establishment of 

K htical equality is said to hare been mam 
ited byhismagnatmnons support of the poor, 
by bis severity against the overbearing con 
duct of the anstocrata, and by bis declming the 
sovereignty which was offered to bun Hjs 
bnlliant oratory, his penetrating knowledge of . 
nature and the repntabon of his morrelloas 
TOwera, which he had acquired by cnnng 
mseases, by bis snccessfal exertions m dry 
mg np marshy districts and m averting epul 
demies and obnoxions winds, spread a kstro I 
around bis same He was c alfw l a magimaa ^ 
(7<b7i)i and be appears to have attribnM t 
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hunself miraculous pou ers and a divine orgm, 
though in natural science he was certainly” so 
impostor He travelled m Greece and Italy, and 
mmiesomestayatAtheDS His deatli happened 
about 430, apparently not m Smly Many 
legends grew up about it. one tmdition repre- 
sented him as having been removed from (lie 
earth, like a divme being, and another related 
that he threw himself into tbe flames of Momit 
Aetna, that by bis sudden disappearance be 
might be believed to be a god , bnt it ws, 
added that tbe volcano threw np one of hu 
gandaJs and thus revealed the manner of hs 
death {Diog Laert. viii 57-74 , Hot AJ* m 
The thetonciinOorgiM was his disciple Tli* 
works of Empedocles were all in verso Ftaj 
ments remain of the ’larpiitd, which assnise the 
power to heal all diseases, even old age of tbe 
Ka$afiiwl, which teaches tlie punfication from 
am and evil, and of his greatest work, on 
natnral science (tlepl He seems to 

hare derived his mysticism from Pytbsforas, 
and in natural science it is likely that Acron 
and PansaniAS great physicians of Sicfly, were 
hin first teachers lie held that there were 
lour indeatrnctiblc elements— earth ait, fi” 
and nuter Iwhicb he called Zeus, Hera Aido- 
neos and ?»estis) These elements eembme to 
form the risible world, bnt they combine only 
bv the operation of ^lAfo, or Love, which w 

therefore the creative power , and they can be 

dissolved by Hate Onr senses are acted upon 
by tbe particles thrown off by tbmgs aronna 
ns He held tbe Prthagoresn doctrine of 
transmigratioD of soiiis Lncretim speius m 
E mpedocles with eatbosiasm, and endently 
makeshimbismode) (i 715fl| 

EmpSrtae or Emponma (*E>tir9/>'a‘» 
ptiey, ’Euw^piert ’E,uiro9irT7f ! itupurtai), a 
town of the Indigetes m ILspaaia Tarraeonensi* 
near the Pyrenees, was situated on the nwr 
CloJianns, which fonned the harbonr of the 
town It was founded by the Phocae^ 
from Mas.iha and wss divided into two parts 
at one tune separated from each otlier bv a 
wall the psrt near the coast being labebiteo 
by tbe Greeks, and the port towards tbs in 
tenor by tbe Indigetes It was subsequently 
colonised byJolina Caesar Its harbonr w^ 
much frequented: here Seipio Africanna 
landed when he came to Spam m the second 
Punic war (Strab. p 169 Liv xil-60) 
Zmpnlum (Ampighottf), a sranll town into 
tiurn. near Tibnr (Inv vu. 18) 

Empuia ('Einrowon), a monstrous B^tre 
which was believed to devonr human beings 
ssHnaas, diffiONraf. <iOTii».,and was sert 
' by Hecate to frighten travellers It was bfr 
beved nsnsUj to apyear with one leg of brs^ 
and the other of an ass whence it was ca^ 
o»o«««Afi or ayoKiiKi) The Laimae and Mor 
molyeeta, who assumed the form of hanistffle 
women for the purpose of attracting yoBH* 
men, and then auclcrf their blocd like vampi^ 
and ate their flesh, were reckoned among 
Empusae (Anstoph. San 294. Dem <f« 
p 870,1 ISO, Philostr ApoU Ti/otuu 4, iv -5) 
Enirephdrus {'I.yaycAi'popos), son of Hip^ 
coon, a ^sionate suitor of Helen, when she 
was yet quite young Tyndareus, (iwfore, 
entrust^ the maiden to the care of 
Enarephorns had a beroum at Sparta- (Plot 
Ties 31, Pans ui IS ) , 

EacHidns rE>««Aa2o»). Tartarus and 

Ge, and one of the hundred armed giants wno 
.m^ewn upon tbe goA»- He was kiHed.M 
cording to 8om«, by a flash of lightning, “j 


Zeu';, who buried him under Mount Aetna; 
according- to others, Athene killed him with her 
chariot, or threw upon liirn the island of Sicily. 
fS'erg. Aen. iii. 378, iv, 179; Or. Font. ii. 2, 12; 
X’aus. -1 iji. 47 ; Eur. Cycl. 7.) 

Encheles also ’Eyxi\(at, "Eyxi- 

\iot), an Illyrian tribe. 

Endius ('EpSios), a Spartan and a hereditary 
friend of Alcibiades, whose family name seems 
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Enipeus fEnrew). 1. {Tschayjiarl^jj a river 
in Thessaly, nses in 3It. Otlirys, receives the 
Apidaiiub near Pharsalus, and" Hows into the 
Penens. Poseidon a^^sumed the form of the god 
of this river in order to obtain possession of T^o 
who was in love with Enipeus, She became 
Poseidon the mother of Pelias and Xeleus. Ovid 
relates {Met. vi. 110} that Neptune (Poseidon) 

. , , . having assumed the form of Enipeus, became 

to have b^n adopt^, for it was borne by the t by Iphimedia the fatherof Otus and Ephialtes 
lather of Endiiis. He was an Ephor, and was ^ — 2. A small river in Pisatis (Elis) Hows into 
ambass^lor from Sparta to Athens in 4‘iO and the Alpheus near its moutli (Strab. p. 850). — 

(^nuroronpos), a small river in Macedoma, 
inaoeus ( EySoios), an Atheman statuary, is which nses in Olj-mpus. 
called a disciple of Daedalus, whom he IS said Enna or Henna ('Eyya: *EyyaTo:y: Castro 
^ ha\ e accomjianicd on his flight from Crete. Gtovannv)^ an ancient and strong toum of the 
These statements must he taken to express, not Siciih m Sicily, on the road from Catania to 
the time at which he li^ed, but the style of art Agngentum, on the summit of a roclry liill, and 
%yluch he practised. It is probable that he hence a natural fortress (Strab. p. 272; Lh. 
lived in the time of Pisistratus and Ins sons, xxiv. 87), said to be the centre of the island 
about n.c.^SGO. (Paus. i. 20, rii. 5, nii. 40 } (6^<pa\hs 2tK€\ias) (Callim Syntn tii Ccr. 15; 

Endjhnion (’EvSu/dwy), a youth dirtinguished Cic. Verr ir. 4b) It surrounded by fertile 
b}' Ws beantj’, and renoumed in ancient story plains, which bore large crops of wheat ; it was 
for his perpetual sleep (cf. Plat. P/i aedr. p 72 ; one of tlie chief seats of tlie orship of Demeter, 
Anstot. JJth. 2\. s. b). One ‘^et of traditions ^ and jiosseased a celebrated temple of this 
about Endymion refer tis to Elis, and another . goddess. According to later tradition it was m 
to Caria, and others again are a combination | a flowery meadov. *n the neighbourhood of 
of the two. According to one set of legends, i Enna that Pluto earned off Persephone or 
he w'as a son of Aetldius and Calyce, or of I Proserpine, and the caie was shown through 
Zeus and Calyce, and succeeded Acthlius in ; which the god passed as he earned off his 
fhn .. o 11 ^ /r\.. ir^j .. no-. . ,7^ t> j o-. 


the Idngdom of Elis (Pans. v. 6, 1), or led a 
band of Aeolians from Tliessaly and took 
possession of EUs (Paus. v. 1, 2; ApoUod. i. 
7, 5). According to the Schol. on Ap. RIi. iv. 57, 


prize (Ov. Met. v. 885 ; Claud, de Jiapt. Pros, 
ij. ; Diod. r. 3). Its importance declined from 
the time of the second Punic war, when it was 
punished by the Romans, because it had at- 


Hesiod and Phercydes also made him an El- ' tempted to revolt to the Carthaginians, 
ean. His tomb was shoivn at Olympia (Pans. ^ Ennius, Q., the Roman poet, was born at 
r. 1, 4). Others related that he liad come from j Radiae, m Calabria, n.c. 239 (G-ell. xvii. 21, 
Elis to Mount Latmus in Caria, whence he is 43; Cic. de Or. iii. 42, 1C8, Hritf. 18, 72). He 
called the Latmian (Latviius). Tins version as a Greek by birth, but a subject of Rome, 
first appears iu Sappho (Pr. 184) ; and this has | and served m the Roman armies. In 204 Cato, 
been generally followed by poets of a later | who was then quaestor, found Ennius in Sar- 
date (jChcocr. xx. 87; Catull. l.xn 5; Or. A. dinia, and brought him m his tram to Rome. In 
A. iii. 83). Some stories tried to reconcile 189 Ennuis accompanied M. Fuhnus Nobilior 
the two by making him migrate from Ebs to through the Aetohan campaign, and shared his 
Caria (Paus. v. 1, 5) The more poetical part | triumph. Through the son of Nobilior, Ennius, 
of Ilia stoiy may belong speciulh to Cana, and ! when far ad\anced in life, obtained the rights of 
may have been engrafted on other Endyniions ' a Roman citizen. He dwelt in n bumble house 
elseuhere; but it might be imagined whenever on the A%entine, and maintained hiin^lf by 


the moon vras observed touclung the rocks 
with light and sinking heliind them. As he 
slept on Latmus, his beauty warmed the cold 
heart of Selene (the moon), ■\\ho came down 

v- . i_* .1 V? 1 i___i i,:„ tr,.. 


tea'aing Greek to the sons of the Roman 
noble*^, and translating Greek plays for the stage. 
Ennius in truth, as a Greek by culture and 
partly hy origin, gaie to Itoman poetry^ the 


to him, kissed him, and lay by his side. His • form which it ultimately adopt^^d. The epic of 
• ■ ’ — - — j *- jj:«— ' Xnevius was in Saturnian metre. Enn.u-intr<> 

duced the Greek hexameter and the Homeric 
treatment, and thus gave k.ie lead whicli 
followed by Virgil. Thongb Cato disapprorecl 
of tills ns unpatriotic, it cannot be doubted that 
his choice was right. He liiod on terms of the 
closest intimacy with the elder Scipio Afneauus. 
He died 109, at fhe age of «c‘\cnty (Cic. dc Sen. 
5, 14). He was buried in the sepulchre of the 
Scipio^J, and his bust was allowed a place among 
the effigies of that noble house. Ennius was 
regarded by the Romans as the father of their 
poetry {alter Hoincrus^ Hor. Eja ii. 1, 50). 
Cicero calls him Sioyiynus potta nosier [pro 
Balh. 22, 51 ; cf. Lucr. i. Ill), and Virgil was 
not ashamed to borrow many of his thoughts, 
and not a fevr of his cvpresfaions. All the works 
of Ennius are lost with the exception of a few 
£ra»Tnents. His most important work was on 
epic poem, in dactylic hexameters, entitled 
AimalniyH Xilhri zviit.j being a history of Rome 
from the arrival of Aeneas in Itivly (o his owii 
times. No great space, however, was aholteil 
to the earlier records : the stcrias of Aeneas and 


eternal sleep on Latmus is assigned to differ- 
ent causes ; Selene had sent liim to sleep, that 
she might be able to kiss him without his 
knowledge (Cic. Tiisc. i. 88, 92); or lie begged 
from Zeus eternal sleep irith immortal youth 
(Apollod.). By Selene he had fifty daughters, 
according to the story of the Eleans, and this is 
explained as referring to tlie fifty moons of the 
Olympic cj'cle. The best representation of the 
story 13 a fine relief in the Capitohne Museum, 
where there is also a beautiful relief of the 
single bleeping figure ^vith his dog beside hiip- 
In the first he is represented as a shepherd, in 
the second as a hunter. 

Eng^m {''Eyyvoy, ^Eyyviov: 'Eyyvii^s, Bn- 
gninus : Gan{/if or, according to others, Troina), 
a town in the interior of Sicily near the sources 
of the Monalus, originally a town of the Sicnh, 
but said to have been colonised by the Cretans 
under Minos : it posses^^ed a celebrated temple 
of the great mother of the gods, or, according 
to others, of Gcal parip^s, perhaps 
Zeus (Diod. iv. 79, xvi. 72; Pint. Marc. 20; | 
Cic. Verr. in. 43, v. 72). ' 
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the royal period occupy the first three booVs, 
three are giien to the congueet of Italy and 
PTrrhns , and tl e content 'Kith Hannibal 
which was deBcnbed with great minnteness 
■began with the seventh book, t)ie first Punic 
war being passed over with a brief mention as 
having been described already by baevins 
The Hannibalian war ended with the ninth 
book , and the remaining nine kroogbt the his 
tory down to ISl b c or perhaps a few years 
later His service to the drarn* was of less 
importance in literature his transIatKms were 
mostly from Etinpides he wrote blsopraefex 
tae or tragedies on Roman subjects of which 
the Ambracia probably told of its capture by 
Fnlvius Isobilior, which he himself had seen 
he wrote also Comedies and was thefirst notable 
writer of Satnrae Hia adaptations of Epichar 
mns and Enhemems were apparently on the 
rationaUstic side, and no doubt oSended those 
who upheld the old Roman religion The 
fragments of Ennius are published by Vahlen 
Lips 18ji L BI iller Petersb ie3a 

ZnSpe a town in Blessenia men 

tioned by Homer (ff i 1 0) supposed by some 
to be the same as Gerfmi 

Entella ('EiwtWa Lntelhnus Entellensis 
JCnJeffu) an ancient town of the ‘‘ita ii in f 
interior ol the island on the \V s de said 
have been founded by Entetlus one of the 
<ompatiions of the Trojan Aegestus |\ erg Aen 
▼ 6S7j It was subsequeutly seized and peopled 
by the Campaniva meicenai es ot Dions — 
^Diod xir 'll 

Estfina, daaghtec of an Italian peasant wbo 
entertamed Cronos (Saturn) Cronos taught 
the culture of the sine and the peasants being 
intoxicated, thought theicselies poisoned and 
etoned the father of Entona whose eons by 
Cronus hanged tbemselves Long afterwards 
to avert a plague Lntutms Catotos bu H a 
temple ol Satnrn on the Tarpeiao (Pint Pamlf 
8, cf Icisiis) 

Enyalins (’Eevdxierl.tbe Warlike, freanently 
occurs m (he Iliad (never in the Odyssev) as an 
epithet o( Anta At a later time Enywos and 
Ares were distinguished as two different gods of 
war, Enyahns was looked upon as a son of 
Area and Enjo or of Crooos and Phea 

Enyo ( Evku), tile goddess of war, wbo de 
lights in bloodshed and theUesf ruction of towns 
and accompanies Ares lU battles (if a 333 
£92) The goddess 31* or Anaitia at Comana 
was called Enyo by the Grieks (Stnb p 535) 
Respecting the P^oman goddess of war sec 
Bfilioai. ’ 

Zordaea {’EopScua, also ’EopJia), a district and 
town in the hit\ of tlacedoma uibabited 1^ 
the Zordi (Thnc ii 99) 

Eos ( His, Att *E»r) in Latin Anrora, the 
goddess of the mommg red, daughter of Hy 
-perion and Ihia or Eurvjihassa (lies Th 271 , 
Hymn. Horn zxxu 4) , or of the giant PaUae 
(Ov ifel ix. 421) In Od xii. 4, the island of' 
Aea is spoken of as her dwelling, and there 
seems there to be a confusion between the 
eastern and western islands of the some name 
[Aex] , it cannot be an oUnsion to the evening 
red, since the ‘rising of the son' is also placed 
there Eos dwelt in the east, and at the close 
of every night she rose from the couch of her 
sponse Tithonus, and on a chanot (sometimes a 
guadnga hot usually a itya) drawn by 
swift horses Lampns and Phaeton she a«cCTided 
to heaven from the nver Oceanns, to anoomsce 
the coming light of the snn to the gods as 
-well as to mortals (Od xxiu 2S3) In the 
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I Homene POCK'S Foa only travels till the sun It 
complete^ risen, or according to II it CC til 
towards tn dday , but m later poets the paths ol 
Anrorsand the sun are the Bamc so also we 
find and 'Hir synonymous (Enr Iroad 

847), and Eos has come to be regarded as the 
goddess of the daylight Goddess of all that 
was young and fresh, she is represented in 
I myth as loving and carrying off youths of 
■ notable beauty , and thismay^sobeEigmficast 
' of death in early yonth, &r 0fol ipt\ov<rii' 
airoM<rKti yfos [For the stones thereon see 
Cevhalis, Orion ] Memnon was her son by 
Titbonns For these myths see Memnov and 
TirnoMs 

Zpkm&safiai ( tTati‘iviyZas ’Zzaftiyittia), 
the Theban general and statesman, son ol 
polymnia was born and reared in poverty, 
tbough hia blood was noble I^s close and en 
during fnendship with Petopidisis said to hare 
onginated in the campaign m which they served 
together on the Spartan side against Hantmea, 
where Pelopidas having fallen m a battle ap- 
parently dead Epaminondas protected liis body 
at the imminent risk of his own life, b c S8o 
(Plot PeZiw 4 Xen Hell v 3 , Diod it 6.) 

Ppimnonaas had refused to take part in the 
conspiracy for the liberal on of Thebes because 
It iDTolv^ assassination but wlien the bpsr 
I Ians bad been expelled from it be tool an 
active part in public affairs In 871 he was one 
01 the Theban commanders at the battle ot 
LenctTS^ so fatal to the LacedseBomanj. m 
which the snccess of Tliebes if said to have 
been owing mainly to Jus tactics. In 870 he 
was one of the generals i& the first invasion 
of Pelopmnesos by the Thebans, and before 
leaving Peloponnesns he restored the SIe»s*n 
lans totbeir country andestabhehed a new city, 
named Blessene On their rctoru bone Epi' 
muiondas and Pelopidas were unpeaelied by 
tbeir enemies, on a capita) charge ol having 
retained their command beyond the legal fenn. 
The fact itself was true enongh , but they were 

both bononrably acquitted, Epammondas hav 

mg expretaed lua willmmesa to die U tiie 
Thebans would record that lie liad been put to 
death because he had humbled Sparta and 
taught hi» countrymen to face and to conquer 
their enemies (Pint J’elop 25, Pans ix 1*, 
Aep Hjnm 8) In 869 be returned to VQC 
Peloponnesus and took possession of 
iD<I by bis presence m that district sc 


■ uu i*y ms presence m vu.au — occupied 

the Lacedaemonian forces that the inhabitants 

olthe new cities ilessene andhlegalopohscouw 
complete their fortifications He was rcpiu»*“ 
by Chabnaa m an a*tack which he made on 
Connth. In the following year we find 
serving but not ai general in the Tliebana^J 
which was sent into Thessaly to rescue Fel<> 
pidoB from Alexander of Pherae andwhicnwas 
saved from ntter destruction only by the ability 
of Epaminondas In S67 he was sent at tne 
bead ot another force to releaso Pelopidas 
accompbshed his object without even stniiSo * 
blow and by the mere prestige of bis 
(Diod IT 71-75) Later mS67 he invaded We 
Peloponnesus for the third tune, and in 8f- jor 
the brarth tune In the latter yew he gamcn* 
l^ilbaiit victory over the Lacroaemonians » 
Blantinva, but in the full career of 
received a mortal wonnd He was **^^^^*^ 
death would follow directly on Uie javehn wuig 
extrairted from the wound , and be would nol 
allow this to be done till he had been assnred 
that bis shield was safe, and that the victo^ 
was -with bis countrymen It was a disputed 
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point l>y •wbo?o liarnl he fell ; fimoiig others, the 
honour was as?ignefl to Gryhus, the son of 
Xenophon. (Xen. HclL vii. 5; Died. s%'. 87; 
Paus.ix. 15; Xep.jEpaw22«o;n?n5.) — Epaminon- 
das was one of the greatest men of Greece. He 
raised Tliehes to the supreinacj* of Greece, 
wliich she lost almost as soon as he died. He 
was not only a great general and tactician 
and a wise statesman, but alike in public and 
in private life he was distinguished by iutegrit 3 ’ 
and uprightness, and he carried into daily prac- 
tice the lessons of philosophy, of which he was an 
ardent student. His patriotism was of the 
widest and most enlightened kind, studying the 
general interests of the Hellenic race as well as 
those of liis owm state. 

Epaphrodltus {’Era^pooiTOi). 1. A freedman 
and secretary of the emperor Xero. He assisted 
Nero in killing himself, and he was afterwards 
put to death by Domitinn. The philosopher 
Epictetus was his freedman. (Tac, xv. 

55; Suet. Ner, 49, Vom. 14.) — 2. M. Mettius 
Epaphroditus, of Chacronea, a Greek gram- 
marian, the slave and afterwards the freedman | 
of IModestus, the praofect of Egypt. He sub- 
sequentlj’ went to Eome, where he resided in 
the reign of Nero and down to the time of Nerva. 
He was the author of several grammatical works 
and commentaries. 

Epaphus {‘'Ewa^fjo?), son of Zeus and lo, bom 
on the ri\'er Nile, after the long wanderings of 
his mother. Ho was concealed by the Curetes, 
at the request of Hera, but was discovered by 
lo in Syria. He subsequently became Icing of 
Egypt, married ^fempliis, a daughter of Niius, 
or, according to others, Cassiopea, and built the ' 
city of Memphis. He had a daughter Libya, 
from whom Libya (Africa) received its name. 
(Acsch. Pr. 846, Sup2>^’ 530; Eur. Phocn. \ 
G78 ; Pind. Pyih, iv. 25 ; Hyg. Fah. 149.) j 

Epei. [Elis.J i 

Epetium (’EreTior: nr. Stohrez, Ru.), a' 
town of the LissU^ in Dalmatia, with a good 
harbour. 

Epeus {’Erett/j). 1. Son of Endj^ion, king 
in Elis, from whom the Epei are said to have 
derived theirname (Paus. r. 1). — 2. Son of Pano- 
peus, went with thirty ships from the Cyclades 
to Tro}'. He built the wooden horse with the 
assistance of Athene. (i7. xxiii. GC5 ; Od, viii. 
492; Paus. ii. 29; Yerg. rie?:. ii. 264.) 

Ephesus C'Etpeo-os: *E0eVios: Ru. near 
Ayasoluhf i.e. ‘'Ayios Q€6\oyos, the title of St. 
Jolm), the chief of the twelve Ionian cities on 
the coast of Asia Minor, was said to have been 
founded as a Greek city by Androclus, the son 
of Codms, at the time of the great Ionian mi- 
gration, and united with the old to%vu of the 
Carians and Leleges. The Greek settlers adop- 
ted the w’orship of the Asiatic nature-goddess 
which already existed there, and gave her the 
name of Abtejus. It stood a little S. of the 
river Caj’ster, near its mouth, where a marshy 
plain, extending S. from the river, is bounded by 
two hills, Prion or Lepre on the E*, and Cores- 
8US on, the S. The city was built originally on 
Mt. Coressns, but, in the time of Croesus, the 
people transferred their habitations to the 
valley, whence Lysimachus, the general of Al^- 
ander, compelled them again to remove 
Prion. On the N. side of the city was a lake, 
communicating with the Cayster, and forming 
the inner harbonr, now a marsh; the 
harbour (izdvopfios) was formed by the month of 
the river. In the plain, E. of the lake, and NE. 
of tlio city, beyond its walls, stood the celebra- , 
ted temple of Artemis. The original temple xs ; 
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Cotnof £^ph^.st^ exhstiting 
tho Temple ot Artemis. 


said to have been built by Tlieodorus of Samos- 
about 630 n.c. Another was built in the latter 
half of the sixth centurj' u.c., by an architect 
named Chersiphron. One of the sculptured 
columns ^of tills temple dedicated by Croesus, 
and bearing part of his name inscribed on it, 
now m the British Museum. This temple was 
burnt doivn by Herostratus in tho night on 
which Alexander tho Gre.afc was bom (Oct. 
13-14, B.c. 850). The temi>le ^which took its 
place, built by the joint efforts of all the Ionian 
states, was regarded as one of the wonders of 
the world (Plin. xxxvi. 

179; Vitruv. x. 2, 11; 
vii. Praef. 12, ii. Praef. 

1). Foundations of tlie 
two earlier temples 
and fragments of the 
columns of the second 
werediscox'ered in 1870 
by Mr. Wood beneath 
the great temple of tho 
Alexandrine age. Of 
this the bases of tho 
columns were excava- 
ted and fragments of sculpture. [For description 
see Diet, o/rinf.art. Tcvipliimi] It stood nearly 
a mileoutside the Coressian gate of the city. The 
temple was also celebrated as an asylum, till Au- 
gustus deprived it of that privilege. The other 
buildings at Ephesus of which there are ruin.s, 
are the agom, theatre, odeum, stadium, gymna- 
sium, and baths, temples of Zeus Olympius and 
of 0 alius Caesar, and a large building near the 
inner harbour: tJie foundations of the walls 
may also be traced. With the rest of Ionia,. 
Ephesus fell under the poiver successively 
of Croesus, the Persians, the Macedonians 
and the Romans. It was always very flourish- 
ing, and became even more so as the other 
Ionian cities decayed. It was greatly favoured 
by its Greek rulers, especiiilly by Lysimachui, 
who, in honour of his second wife, gave it 
her name, Arsinol*, which, however, it did not 
long retain. Attains II. Philadelphus construc- 
ted docks for it, and improved its harbours. 
Under the Romans it "was the administrative 
capital of the province of Asia (though Per- 
gamum was strictly the ^rjTpoTroAis), and by far 
tlie greatest city of Asia Minor. (Plin. v. 120; 
Cic. ad Eflw. v. 20; 3o%.An1. xiv. 10, xvi. 6.) 

It is conspicuous in the early history of the 
Christian Churcli, both St, Paul and St. John 
having laboured in it, and addressed epistles to 



Cola of Ephesas. of 4Ui cent, e.c. 

Ohv., and bee, which 'r-m tho emblem of the city, and 
connected vrfth the Trorship of Uie Ephesian Aitcmia: 
rer., part of & stag (sacred to Artemis), and palza tree 
and ma^stiate’B name, afjZTOaHMoi. 

the church of Ephesus ; and at one thno its 
bishop possessed the rank and power of a patri- 
arch over the churches in the province of Asia. 
Its position, and the excellence of its harbours, 
made it the chief emporium for the trade of all 
Asia west of the Taurus; and its dmvnfall was 
mainly owing to the destruction of its harbours 
by the deposits of the Cayster.— Pliny (v, 115)' 



S18 EPHIALTES 

states that m the earhest times Eplieans nss I 
c^eilhy Tanoua names Alope, OrtTgia (irhich I 
was the name of a sacred prove near it Strab 
p 639, Tac Ann m 61), Merge, Smyrna, Tia- 
cheia.Haemomum, and Ptelea 
Epiusltea 1 OoeoftheAIoidae 

[Aloevs}— 2 A Malian, who m B c 480 when 
Leovidas was defending the pass of Thermo 
pylae, guided a body of Persians over the 
mountain path, llnd thus enabled them to faU 
on the rear of the Greeks— 3 The Athenian 
statesman, wasafnetid and partisan of Penslea 
whom he assisted m carrying hia politico) inea- 
Bures He is ment oned m partionlaraaebiefly 
instrumental in that ahodgment of the power 
of the Areiopagus which mflicted such a blow 
on the oligarimical party [Diet of 1b< art 
ireiopagtis^ This meaaure was earned in the 
absence of Cimon, who, on his return tried to 
resemd it , but, m hia struggle with Epbialtes 
he filled and was ostracised The aerricea of 
Ephialtes to the democratic cause excited the 
rancorous enmity of some of the ohgarchs and 
led to Ins assassination diinng the night, 

probably in 436 (Pint Cim 10~16, Anstot 
Pol 11 9,3, 'AS *flX 2C) 

Ephippus ('Eipixiioi) 1 An Athenian poet 
of the Jliddle Comedy Of Olynthue aOreek 
historian of Alexander the Great 
Ephdnis (‘E$oporj of Cyme in Aeolis a cele 
hrated Greek historian was a coatomporar} of 
Philip and Alexander, end lived from about 400 
to about 833 B c He studied ihelonc under 
Isocrates, of whose pupils lie aud Theopompus 
were considered the most distinguished As 
he lacked, m the opinion of Isocrates, the 
energy requited foe political U(e, be was per ' 
snaded to tom instead to bistorical writing 
Accordingly he wrote A Histori/ ( f^reptoi) m 
thir^ books, which began with the return of 
the Heraclidae, and catae down to the siege of 
Penntlins in 841 It treated of the history of 
the barbanaos as well as of the Greeks, and 
was thus the first attempt atantingannirersal 
history that was ever made in Greece It 
embraced a period of 750 years, and each of 
the thirty books contained a compact portion 
of the history which formed a complete whole 
by Itself Efhoros did not hre to complete fbe 
work, and it was finished by bis eon Deraophilus 
Biyllus began his history at tlie pmnt at which 
the work of Ephonis left oS Ephorus also 
wrote a few other works of less importance, of 
which the titlei. only are preserved by the 
grammarians. Of the history likewise wehave 
nothing but fragments It was written in s 
clear and polished style, but was at the same 
lime deficient in power and energy Epbom: 
appears to have been faithful and impartial in 
the narration of events , bnt he did not always 
follow the best authorities (e y for the age of 
Peneles he followed the writings of the comic 
poets, without due allowance tor cancatoie), 
and in the later part of his work he freqnently 
differed from Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Menophon, on points on which they are entitled 
to credit. Dioiloms Sicnlns mode great use of 
the work of Ephoms, and he is eommended' 
by Polybius for his accounts of naval warfare, 
and by Strabo (Pol I'l 25, Strab p 832) 
The fragments of his work have been published 
by Marx, Carlsruhe 1815 and m filuUera 
Pm^m-HisfoTicor Grace Pans, 1841 

Ephyra ( E^ivpa) 1 The ancient name of 
Connth [Coejmhis]— 2. An ancient town of 
the Pelasgi near the nyer Selleis in Ebs, after 
wai^ c^ed Bocnoa (If u 659, xs 931, 


EPICBATES 

Strab p 338) —3 A town in Thessaly, after- 
woida called Ciusov— -4 A town in Epirus, 
aftemards called ClCHlccs 

Epieaste ( Ewivitm)), commonly called Jo- 
caste 

EpicephSsIa (’Einitij'fijofa ’EriVTjTi^iriot), a 
demtia m Attica, belon^g to the tribe Oeneis. 

Eplchamns ( Ewlxapftos), the chief comic 
poet among the Honans, was bom in the island 
of CoS, about B c 540 His father, Elothales, 
was a physician, of the race of the Asclepiads. 
At the age of tliree months, Epicharmus was 
earned to Megara, in Sicily , thence he removed 
to Syracilse when Megara was destroyed by 
Gelo (484 or 483) Here he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, which was prolonged 
tbrougliout the teign of Hiero, at wlise 
court Epicharmns associated with the other 
great writers of the tune, and among them 
with Aeschylus He died at the age of 90 (loO), 
or, according to Lncian, 97 (448) Epichonnos 
waa a Pythagorean plulosopher, and spent the 
earher part of lus life in the study of philo- 
sophy, both physical and luetaphysicaL He is 
said to have followed for soma time his father’s 

S fessien of medicine , and it appears that he 
not begin writing comedies till Ui» le- 
moral to Syraense Comedy Lad for some time 
I existed at Megara in Sicily, which was a colony 
from Megarion the Istlunus.the latter of which 
towns disputed with the Athenians the inven 
. lion of comedy ButthecomedyattHeSwiUaa 
Megam before Epicliarmus seems to lia^e been 
merely rude farcea It was he, together with 
Phonnis, who gare it e new form, and 
• duced a regular plot, but with no chorus Xns 
number of his comedies isdiCetenOy stated at 
62 or at 83 There are itOl extant 85 titles 
The maionty of them are on mythological sub- 
yects— that is, troresties of the Iieroie JnytM? 
and these pUys no doubt very much resemUed 
I the satyrve ilramos of tine Athenians But 
■ besides mythology, Epicharmus wrote on 
other subjects political, or relating to manners 
and customs such were probably xm Boor 
CAwfivtrtTyof) and The ifeffarian liroman, 

, In Hebe e Wedding or The Uiaei Heracles 
displayed the powere of eating which the Attic 
poets afterwards signahsed, and the Muses 
agqieared in the garb of Syracnssii fish wives. 
The style of bis plays appears to lisve been » 
canons mixture of the brood buffoonery whicli 
distinguished the old Meganan comedy and ol 
the sententious wisdom of the PithagorMn 
philosopher Hia language was remarkably 
elennt he was celebrated for his choice of 
epithets his plays abounded, aa the extant 
fragments prove, with philosophical and inoraJ 
maxims He was imitated by Crates and Jw 
fin aiming at rapid movement of the drama) by 
Plautus as we learn from the hue of Horace 
(Eptsl JE 1, 68),— 

Flantus ad exemplar ficnil properare Epicharmf. 

Plato places him at the head of comedies 

(Theaei p 152) m which criticism, however he 

is probably thiukmg most of the philosopbi^ 
element m lus plays (cl Diog Eaert m- W)- 
Fragments in Memeke, Fr Com Grate, 
Epicnemiilu Xocn [Laiciiis ] 

Epierates { EwiypirtjO ^ Athene 
took part in the overthrow of the Thirty, but 
afterwards, when sent on an embassy to the 

Persian Inog, he was accused of receiving money 
from Artaierxes- He appears to have been ae- 
quitted ^s tune ; but he was tned on a later 
another charge of corruption, and 


EPICTETUS 

<mly escaped death by a voluntary exile. {Dem. 
-E. Jj- p. ‘t30, § 815 j Atlion. p. Sol.) He Avas 
ridiculed by the comic poets for his large beard, 
and for this reason -vvas called craKfa’4>6pos 
(Aristopli. Eccles. C8, and Scliol.). — 2. Of Am- 
bracia, an Athenian i>oet of the3Iiddle Comedy. 

Epictetus {‘ETrh^njroj), of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia, a celebrated Stoic philosopher, vras a 
freedman of Epaphroditus, who was himself a 
freedman of Nero. [Epaphp.oditus,] He lived 
and taught first at Eome, and, after the expul- 
sion of the philo'iophers by Homitian, at Nico- 
polis in EpLrus. Although he was favoured bj' 
Hadrian, he does not appear to have relumed 
to Pome; for the discourses which Arrian took 
down in -writing were delivered by Epictetus 
■when an old man at Nicopohs. Onlj- a few 
circumstances of his life are recorded, such as 
his lameness, which is sjioken of in difierent 
ways, liis poverty, and his few wants. Epictetus 
did not leave any works behind him, and the 
short manual {Eyichiridion) which bears Ins 
name was compiled from his discourses by lus 
faithful pupil Arrian, Arrian also wrote the 
philosophical lectures of his master in eight 
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! and courage. — Epicurus is said to have \rrUten 
; 300 volumes. Of these the most important 
was on On 2^ature (flrpl 4*vff€u:s)i m S7 books. 
AH his works ore lost; but some fragments of 
the work on Katnro were fonnd among the rolls 
at Herculaneum, and were published by Orelii, 
Lips. 1818. In Ins philosophical system (sec 
Hiog. Laert. book x. ; Lucre- 
tins, iii. 3, &c.; Cic. de Fiyi. 
i. and li., K. D. i.) Epicurus 
prided himself in being in- 
dependent of all his pre- 
decessors; but he was in 
reality indebted both to De- 
mocritus and the Cyrenaics. 

His regard for science and 
physics was mainly on the 
ground that a true under- 
standing of them might 
free mankind from the fear 
of the gods (rchpioj and of 
death. He regarded our 
senses as the guide to truth 
in theory and our sensa- 
tions of pleasure and paui 
books, from wliich, though four are lost, we are j as the motives of choice m practical life. In 



Bast ot Epicurus. 


enabled to gain a complete idea of the way in 
which Epictetus conceived and taught the Stoic 
philosophy. [Arriakus.] He teaches that man 
should follow reason and his own conscience as 
his guide patiently and trustfully; and may feel 
independent of all external circumstances wliich 
are beyond his control and need not trouble 
him if he knows how to find freedom and happi- 
ness in his ouTi mind. He believes in a Deity 
or Providence who chooses better for men than 
they conld for themselves, and in a Guiding 
Spirit or conscience (perhaps here following 
Socrates) which aids men to judge rightly of 
appearances, and to understand what the}* can 


his phj'sics lie followed Demoentus in liis 
atomic theory, except that he saw that atoms 
must fall with equal velocit 3 ', and therefore 
supposed some external force by which they were 
deflected from their perpendicular path, and 
hence, striking togetlier, gave rise to a circular 
motion ^ihich created many different worlds. 
These worlds are separated by regions of space, 
which he called fifraK6<rfua {^^^iniermimdia) ; 
oU of them are subject to decay. The soul of 
animals and of man consists of elements of fire 
and air, and also of a certain matter derived 
from their parents, whence comes their powers 
of perception. Men have also a rational part 


and ought to control and whut is to be borne added to the irrational elements of the soul, 
patiently as beyond their control : the great At death the atoms of the soul are scattered 

■nilo rtf liftfi wnc * nricl ftiorpfrtTP we rtcrnrirtt, oftt*!* death. UTld nOfit 


rule of life was ‘endurance and abstinence 
{kvixov Kcd drexou). 

Epictetus Phrygia, [Phryclv.] 

Epicurus {^EviKoupos), a celebrated Greek 
philosopher, and the founder of a philosophical 
school called, after him, the Epicurean. He 
was a son of Neocles and Charestrata, and was 
bom B.c. 342, in the Attic demos of Gargettus, 
and lienee is sometimes called the Gargettian. 
(Cic. ad Fam. xv. 10.) At an early age he 


. therefore we cannot exist after death, and need 
' not fear it. Freedom of will he maintained abso* 
^ lutely. The gods, ovang to tlxe universahtj' of 
the belief in them, he did not seek to eliminate 
from his scheme ; but he makes them ideals of 
tranquil happiness : having fine bodies of light, 
they dwell in the i7ifer7nu7idta, where there are 
no decaying bodies ; and they are troubled by 
no cares for the worlds around them, but alto- 
gether out of their sphere. Hence it follows 


vas taken to Samos by his father, who had | that the gods need not inspire men with any 
..L.t... . It . . __ *41 — __i — --‘‘terrors. In his ethics he bids us seek for the 

absence of pain as the greatest good this con- 
sists especiallj’’ in repose of mind (drapa|/o) ; 
and, since virtue tends to this repose, therefore 
virtue is essential for true liappiness. He does 
not indeed forbid sensual pleasures, but he de- 
mands that man should be independent of them, 
and not their slave. 

Epzcydes (’E7r<Ki/5?7y), a Syracusan by origin, 
but bora and educated at Carthage. He served, 
together with his elder brother, Hippocrates, with 
much distinction in the army of Hannibal, both 
in Spain and Italy ; and when, after the battle 
of Cannae (b. c. 216), Hieronymus of Syracuse 
sent to make overtures to Hannibal, that gene- 
ral selected the two brothers as his envoys^ to 
Syracuse. Thej- soon induced the young king 
to desert the Koman alliance. Upon the murder 
of Hieronymus shortly after, they were the 
leaders of the Carthaginian party at Syracuse, 
and eventually became the masters of the city, 
■which they defended against Marcellns. Epi- 
cydes fled to Agrigentum,when he saw that the 
fall of Syracuse was inevitable. (Liv, xxiv. 


settlement there as an Athenian colonist 
(/cXTjpoexoy)* At 18 Epicurus came to 
Athens, and there probably studied under 
Xenocrates, who was then at the head of the 
Academy. After a short staj* at Athens he went 
to Colophon, and subsequently resided at Myti- 
lene and Lampsaens, in which places he was 
engaged for five years in teaching philosophy. 
In 306, when he had attained the age of 35, he 
again came to Athens, where he purchased for 
SOminae a garden — the famous K^oi'Etziko’^pov 
— in which he established liis philosophical 
school. Here he spent the remainder of his 
life, surrounded bj* numerous friends and pupils. 
His mode of firing was simple' temperate, and 
cheerful; and the aspersions of comic poets 
and of later philosophers, who were opposed 
to his philosophy and describe him as a i>er- 
son devoted to sensual pleasures, unjustly fix 
upon him the reproach which belonged to some 
of his followers at a later He took no 

part in public affairs. He died m 270, at rae 
age of 72, after a long and painful illness, whidi 
ho endured with truly philosopliical patience 
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epidajinus 

• 23, 40 , Plxil ifarc 14; PeAjb f 


6 , 21 , 

2 ) 

Epldanmus [DrREiiAcnic^ ] 

Eptdaarns ( EirlSavpos ’EviSavpios) 1 (Ej/t 
davra), a town m Argolis on the bjrome gmf 
forraedwithits tsmtory Epidanria (*£TiSavp{a), 
a district indciiendcntof Argos and was not in 
claded in Argolis till the time ot the Romans 
It was originally inhabited by Tomans and 
Canans, whence it was called Eptcanu, hat it 
was Buhdned by the Donans under Deiphontes, 
who thus became the ruhng race Epidaums 
was the cluef seat of the worship of Aselepins, 
and was to this circnmstance indebted for its 
importance The temple of this god which was 
one of the most magnificent in Greece, was 
situated ahont fire miles SW of Epidauras 
The e-searationa, begun in 1&31, hare produced 
the most important resulta the ground plan ot 
the great temple itself has been ascertained , ot 
the Tholos of Polycletns within the precincts 
of the temple of Artemis and the gymnasiom 
above all, inscriptions of the greatest valae ai 
throwing light on the worship of Asciepius hare 
been found (see i’/iAem Alt 1881,18^ p 197, 
1850, 1 , AscLEPtrsl On the slopes of Cynos- 
tion above the temple is the theatre which is 
of the fourth century b c and the best pre 
served example of a Greek theatre (sea desenp 
tion and plan in Diet of Ant art Th<alrum) 
—2 SnmainedLimera(iiAiiojpa ilonembaua 
or Old ilahaita), a town m Laconia on the 
£ coast, said to have been founded by Epidaa 
ros in AkoIis (S^trab p 368) 

EnideUtua & town m La/mnia 

on tne E coast, S of Epidanrus Lunera with a 
temple of Apolloand an image of the god, which 
IS said to have been thrown into the sea at Delos 
and to hare come to laad at this place 
Eplglnei (’Ewiytvflf) 1 An Athenian poet 
of the Middle Comedy, aboot n c 880—2 Ot. 
Sicyon, said to have preceded TTiospis, and to| 
have been the most ,ancient writer of tragedy I 
(Snid e.T 0tBy2ant)ain,a0reek' 

astronomer, mentioned by Senec-v (Q ft vii 30) 
and Pliny (vu 105) He staJied m Chaldea, 
bat his date is nneettam 
EpIgSni CEirfyowi). that is, 'the Descend 
ants,’ the name m ancient mythology of the 
eons of the seven heroes who perished be 
fore Thebes [Apbastcs] Ten years after 
their death, the descendants of fbe seven 
heroes marched against Thebes to avenge Uieir 
fathers. For the stones of the Epigoni, see 
Ar.ciiv£0’v,AzoLU.ei:a,DioiiEOE8, PBoxannn-, 
STHtiEnrs, Thedsandeb, EuBYAPrs, and 
Thebae i 

Epimenldes ['ZuituflUv!) 1 A celebrated 
poet and prophet of Crete, whose history is toa 
great extent mythical He was rechoned 
among the Caxetes, and is said to hare bero 
the son of a nymph. He was a native of 
Phaestns m Crete and apjiears to have spent 
the greatest part of his hie at Cnossns, whence ' 
he 13 sometimes called a Cnossian. ^ere is a 
legend that when a boy, ha was sect oat by 
Jus father in search of a sheep and that seek 
ing shelter from the heat of the midday aim, 
be went into a care, and there fell into » deep 
sleep, which lasted 57 years On waking and 
returning home, he fonnd to his great amaae. 
ment that bis younger brother had m the mean 
iimn grown an old man He is further said to 
have attamed the sge of 154 157, or even of 
229 years (Diog Laert. 1. 109*115, Strab p. 
479; Pans i 14, 4}— His visit to Athena,how . 
ever, is an historical fact, and determines bu I 
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date The Athenians, who neve Tisited by a 
plagoa in consequence of the crime of Cylon 
[Cvnoti], consnlted the Delphic oracle ahoat 
the means of their delivery The god com 
manded tliem to get their citypunfie^ and the 
Athenians muted Epimenides to come and 
undertake the punfication Epimenides ac- 
cordingly came to Athens, b c 5JC and per 
formed the desired task by certain mystenoua 
ntes and sacrifices, in consequence of «bich 
the plague ceased He refused the large sums 
of money offered him m gratitude by Athens, 
and accepted only a branch from the sacred 
olive of Athene (Pint Sol 12, Anstot ‘AB 
roK 1 ) — Epimenides was reckoned by some 
among the seven wise men of Greece , but sU 
that tradition has handed down about him sag 
gests a difierent chaxactM from tlmt of the 
others, he must rather be ranked intheclissof 
pnestly bards and sages, such as Abaiis and 
Aristeas Many works both in prose and verse, 
were attributed to him by the ancients, and the 
Apostle Paul has preserved (TifKJ i 12) a cele- 
bratel verse of his against the Cretans 
Epusetheiu [PsosiETiiEtiS and PavDORi-l 
Eplphinea, a snmame of Antiochns IV and 
Antiochus XI , kings of Syria 
Epiphanla or ea (’Ewi^di'na) 1 In Sjna 
(O T Hamath Hamah), in the distnet of 
Cassiotis on the left bank of the Orontes an 
early colony of the rboeniciaus, may be pra 
sumed from its later name to have been 
restored or imj roved W Antiochns Epiphanea 
—2 Id Asia iSlinor (Orztn), ou thefeB borJef 
of CiUcia close to tne Pylae Atnamdei, was 
formerly called Oeniandas, and probably owed 
lU new name to Antiecbos Epi^anes PoiO' 
pey repeopled this city with some of tlie pirates 
whom be had conqoered (Cie ad Earn zr 
4, Plin V 03, Appian, IfifAr 68) 
Epipbanlai ( SvupdKiot). one of the Oreek 
Fathers of the Church [Diet e/ Chnittan 
’iioyraphy] 

Epipolae [Snucrrgail 
Eptniif'Hvd^or ’Hvtip^r,feni.’HT€ipwM»' 
dffiiinKt) that IS, ‘the jnainland,’ a countiT 
inlheNW of Greece so caUe<l to distinguish 
it from Corcyra and the other islands off the 
coast Homer gives the name of Epirus to the 
whole of the VT coast of Greece, thus incloa 
ing Acaroania m it Epims was bounded by 
Dlyna and Macedonia on the N , by Thessaly 
on the E, by Acamama and theAmbracM 
gulf on the S , and by the Ionian sea on the W. 
Tlie nnncipal mountains were the Acroceramuif 
forming the NT7, birandary, and Puians, 

I tOTBAwg tfe/fc Wiffldftiry , beju/lAs, sthiei. 

' were the mountains Tomams in the E , »ud 
Crania in the 8 The chief nvera were the 
Celjdnos Thyomis, Acheron, and ArachthuA-— 
The loliabitanta of Epirus were numerous, but 
were not of pare Hellenic blood Theonginsl 
population IB spoken of as Pelasgio, and the 
ancient oracle of Dodona in the country 
wsa always regarded as of Pelasgic ongin- 
Tbese early inhabitants were subsequently 
mingled with Illynans, who at various times 
inv^^ Epirus and settled m the counOT 
Epuus contained fourteen different tnbea 0* 
itwBe the most important weve the ChaovYS. 
Titsspboti and Molossi who gave theu names 
to the three principal divisions of the country, 
Craoxia, Thesprotu, and hfotossts. Tj"* 
different tribes were originally goverued V 
their own prmces The MoJossian pnoces who 
traced their descent from Pyrrhus (Veoptol^ 
mns), son of Achilles, subecquently acqnir»“ 
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the Bovereignty over tiie whole country-, and 
took the title of kiiigg of Epirus. The first 
who bore this title was Alexander, who invaded 
Italy to assist the Tarentines against the 
Lncanians and Bruttii, and perished at the 
battle of Pandosia, B.c. 820. The most cele- 
brated of the later kings was Pyurhus, who 
carried on war with the Romans. About b.c. 
200 the Epirots established a republic; and the 
Romans, after the conquest of Philip, 197, 
guaranteed its independence. But in conse- 
quence of the support which the Epirots 
afforded to Antiochus and Perseus, Aemilius 
Paulus received orders from the senate to ' 
punish them \rith the utmost severity- He ! 
destroyed seventy of their tomis, and sold I 
inOjQOO of the inhabitants for slaves. In the 
time of Augustus the countrj* had not yet 
recovered from the effects of tliis devastation. 
Epirus at first formed part of the province of 
Achaia (Tac. A727l ii. 87) ; but from the time of 
Hadrian (perhaps earlier) it formed an indepen- 
dent procuratorial province, separated from 
Achaia by the Achelous {C,LL. iii. 53G). 

Epims Hova. [Illybicum.] 

Epona (probably from the Celtic epo, horse), 
a goddess worshipped at Rome, the protectress 
of horses and mules. It is probable that she 
was not, as some have thought, a genuine 
Italian deity, included in the Indigitamenta, 
but a somewhat late introduction from Gaul. 
Her name does not occur in Latin literature 
before Juvenal (viii. 157 ; cf. Plut. Farall. min. 
29; Tert. Apo?, 16; Apul. Met. iii. 27). Most 
of the inscriptions in her honour come from 
Gaul, Germany and Britain (C. I. L. iii. 788, 
3420, 4776, rii. 747, 1114). Several representa- 
tions of her have been found, generally seated, 
and laying her hands on the heads of animals. 

Epopeus (’ErarT€iJs). 1. Son of Poseidon and 
Canace, came from Thessaly to Sicyon, of which 
place he became king. He carried away from 
Thebes the beautiful Antiope, daughter of 
Nycteus, who therefore made war upon Epopeus. 
The two kings died of the wounds which they 
received in the war.— 2. One of the Tyrrhenian 
pirates who attempted to carry off Dionysus 
hut were changed by the god into dolphins. 

Eporedia (Ivrca), a town in Gallia Cisalpina, 
on the Duria, in the territory of the Salassi, 
colonised by the Romans, b.c. 100, on the com- 
mand of the Sibylline books, to serve as a bul- 
wark against the neighbouring Alpine tribes 
(Veil. Pat. i. 15; Strab. p. 205; Plin. iii. 123). 
It was important as commanding the approach 
to the Val d’Aosta and to the passes of the 
Great and Little St. Bernard. [Alpes,] 

Eporedorix, a chieftain of the Aedui, was 
one of the commanders of the Aeduon cavalry 
sent to Caesar’s aid against Vercingetorix, in 
B.c. 52 ; but he himself revolted soon afterwords 
and joined the enemy (Caes. B. G. yii. 88). 

Epytus, a Trojan, father of Periphas, who 
was a companion of lulus, and is called by the 
patronymic Epytides (Verg. Aen.ii. S40). 

Equus Tuticus or Aequum Tuticum, a 
small town of the Hirpini in Samniura, twenty- 
one miles from Beneventum (Cic. ad Att. vi. 
1). The Scholiast on Horace {Sat. i. 5, 87) 
supposes, but without sufficient reasons, that it 
is theto^Ti quod versa dicere non est. 

EraeC'Epat: SigJiaJzf:?), a small but strong 
seaport town on the coast of Ionia, N. of Teos 
(Thuc. viii. 19 ; Strab. p. 6C4). 

Erana, a town of the Eleutherocihces in the 
district of M. Amanus. in the time of Cicero 
(Cic. ad Fam. xv. 4). 
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t Erannoboas {'t!.paupoS6as : Gunduh), a river 
1 of India, one of the chief tributaries of tlie 
I Ganges, into which it fell at Palimbothra. 

I Erasinides (’Epaa’u'/577s),oneof the Athenian 
( commanders at the battle of Arginusae. He 
J was among the six commanders who returned 
! to Athens after the rictory, and ivere put to 
death, b.c. 400. 

Eraslnus (’EpaaTros). 1. (Jiep/za/ar/), the 
chief river in Argolis, rises in the lake Stjunplia- 
lus, then disappears under the eartli, rises again 
out of the mountain Cliaon, and after receiving 
the river Phrixus, flows through the Lemaean 
marsh into the Argolic gulf (Strab. p. 275),— 2. 
A small river near Brauron in Attica. 

Erasistratus {’Epa(rto-TpaTos), a celebrated 
I physician and anatomist, was horn at lulis in 
the Island of Ceos. He was a pupil of Chrys- 
ippus of Cnidos, Metrodorus, and apparently 
Tlieoplirastus. He flourished from B.c. 300 to 
260. He lived for some time at the court of 
Seleucus Nicator, king of S 3 Tia, where he 
acquired great reputation by discovering that 
the illness of Antiochus, the king's eldest son, 
was owing to his love for his stepmother, 
Stratonice, the young and beautiful daughter of 
1 Demetrius Pohorcetes, whom Seleucus had 
j lately married (Appian, Si/r. 69-61 ; Plut. 
Demeir. 38). ErasistratuB aftenvards lived at 
j Alexandria, which was at the time beginning to 
: be a celebrated medical school. He gave iip 
practice in his old ‘age, that he might pursue 
his anatomical studies witliout interruption. 
He prosecuted his experiments in this branch of 
medical science irifcli great success, and ivith 
so little scruple that he is said to Ixave dissected 
criminals alive. He had numerous pupils and 
followers, and a medical school bearmg his 
name continued to exist at Smyrna in Ionia 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 

Eratidae (’Eparmat), an illustrious family of 
lalysus in Rhodes, to which Damagetus and 
his son Diagoras belonged (Pind. 01. vii. 20). 

Erato ('Eparcij). 1. Wife of Areas, and 
mother of Elatus and Apbidas. [Abcas.J — 2. 
One of tile Bluses. [Musae.] 

Eratosthenes (’EpaTocr0e»^s), of Gyrene, was 
bom B.c. 270. He first studied in his native 
city and then at Athens. He was taught h}’ 
Ariston of Chio.s, the philosopher ; Lysanias of 
CjTene, the grammarian ; and Callimachus, the 
poet. He left Athens at the invitation of 
Ptolemy Euergetea, who placed him over the 
library at Alexandria. Here he continued till 
the reign of Ptolemy Epiplianes. He died at 
the age of 80, about b.c. 196, of voluntary star- 
vation, Iiaving lost his sight, and being tired of 
life. He was a man of very extensive learning, 
and wrote on almost all the branche.s of know- 
ledge then cultivated — astronomy, geonictrj*, 
geographj*, philosophy, histor}’, and grammar. 
He is supposed to have constructed the laige 
armillae or fixed circular instruments vliich 
were long in use at Alexandria. His works have 
perished, with the exception of some fragments. 
His most celebrated work was a systematic 
treatise on geography, entitled reojypo^rKd, in 
three books. The first book, which formed a 
sort of introduction, contained a critical review 
of the labours of his predecessors from the 
earliest to his own times, and investigations 
concerning the form and nature of the earth, 
which, according to him, was an immovable 
globe. The second book contained what is now 
called mathematical geography. He was the 
first person who attempted to measure the 
magnitude of the earth, in wliieh attempt he 
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liTOUght forward and nsed the method which is 
emploj ed to the present day The third botA 
contamed pohtieal geography, and gSTC de-j 
Bcnptions of the \ anoos conutries, derived from I 
the works of eather travellers and gei^rapheis j 
In order to be able to determine the accurate | 
Bite of each place, he drew a line parallel with i 
the equator, running Irooi the piUara of Hercules I 
to the extreme east of and dividing the I 
whole of the inhabited earth into two halvea 
Connected with this work was a new map of 
the earth, m which towns, moantains, nvers, 
lakes, and climates were marked according to 
his own improved measorements This un 
portant work of Eratosthenes forms an epoch 
m the history of ancient geography Strabo, 
as well as other wtiters, made great ose of it 
Eratosthenes also wrote two poems on astro- 
nomical sobjects one entitled Ep/x^r, orKor 
a<mpifffiol, which treated of the consteQations, 
and another entitled ’’Hpiyiin) bat the poem 
KaraiTTepirriidf which is stiU extant onder his 
name is not the worlc of Eratosthenes He 
wrote several histoncsl works, tbe most im 
portant of which was a chronologicai work 
entitled Xpo*oyptupia, snd a grammatical work. 
On th4 Old Atlte Comeda Ihe best ooUectioo 
of his fragments is by Bernhardy, Etatoithe- 
nica, BeroL 1822 

Erbessru ( Ep^qogdiJ, a town in Sicily NE 
of .Agngentnm, near the sonrces of the Acragas 
which must not be eonfoanded with the town 
Herbessns neat Byracuse (PoL t 18) 

Eiets fE2pKT^,oi EfpKToO a fortress in Sicily, 
on a hill with a harbour, neat Paoormas 
[Hsmcsaul 

Eribsi (^Epe^r), son of Chaos, begot Aether 
and Eemeta (0sy) by N'yx (Night), his sister 
Tbe name si^ines darkness, and is therefore 
applied also to the dark and gloomy space 
onder the eerth, throaeh which the thades pass 
into Hades (Hes 7A 133) 

Erechthsua stood on the site of 

the eneient temple, said to have been built ^ 
E&xcbt&eos, which was bant down by the 
Persians in b c 480 {For its positioa see plan 
of AcBOPous ] It was sapposM to etend opon 
the spot where Athene and Poseidon strove for 
the possession of Athens, and (each at least . 
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This 18, however, c 


r dispnted, 



£xrti?vdPZasof Scale SOIm 
(The dark parts rwnala , tbe ihailcd ara ri 
A. Eastern t^rtlco .B East Cells (nsaallr ta..„ 
tsmplsof AlbeDalnliasr C, '•vrth Portico, E> WsatHalL 
E n'sst Celia E, Sooth Portico tPorrt e/ 

has been the view commonly received) to etm 
tflin the three shnnes, of Athene Pohas 
protectress of Athens), of Poseidon, am of 


repnte that the old temple of Athene (^e 
Hell 1 6 , Strab p 836) discovered by Dr 
Dor^eldwas really tbe shimeof Athene Polise, 
and that the eastern ccllA of the Erecbtbeimi 
never was her shnne, though it contained her 
most ancient unage [For dxfEcnltaes in tki 
vweet see Acuqvous , Pabtheso'' 1 The new 
Eiechthenm was began in the time of Pencles, 
but It was completed later, being still tmfinished 
in 409 (0 / A 1 822, where it is called 6 nut 
Ip ^ vh ap)(ibpv d'yaX)ia) In its complete 
form It was a beautiful lomc temple, 70 feet 
long (locludiag the £ portico) and 82 brosd. 
It had three divisions the eastern portion cf 
the ccUa contained the oldest image, or {iarov, 
of Athene, the central and western parts were 
sacred to Poseidon and Ercchtheua Thsinam 
entrance was probably 
the eastern portica Pan 
eaiuas(lhonghthe identi L 
fication of the internal 
arraegementa is only con 
jectural) entered by the 
sontbem porch (the bean 
tifol Caryatid portico), 
and pass^ thence into 
the western hall, where, 
probably, stood tbs three 
altars of Poseidon and 
Ecechtheus.of Bates, ud 
of Hephaesins , thence 
be passed into the nest 
ceUa {the centra) of tbe 
three chambers), m w hich 
were tbe well of salt 
water, tbe marks of the 
indent, and probebly the 
statue cd Poseidcin re 
toniBg to the west hall 
he went by the side pas* 
eage and steps up Into 
the eaaters cells {usually 
taken to be tbe temple of 
Athene Pohaa), m which 
were the ancient wooden 
{fdavcv) and the 
golden lamp of Calli 
nuchas If this was the 
temple of Athene Fohas, 
be louod there also the 
wooden Hermes By the 
aide of the mam, o: ”* 
eastern, portico there n 

Sight of uncovered steps , 

by which the northern . 

porch (rather larger than the aoutbem) could M 
approached Thisporchgaveaccesabyits^n 
door to the western hall, and probably by » 
sido door westwards into the enclosure of the 
Pandroseum, where stood * small temple 
PandrosoB in this enclosure stood the sacjvd 
olive tree It is by no means certam wbicn 
part of the bnJding was swed to Cecrops and 
spohenot sometimes as the Cecropemn, but** 
may have been the southern or Caryatid porch 
This porch had, instead of columns, six figure 
of maidens, one of which i# now in the Bnlish 
hfoseam 

Brechtheai fEMCHrnovnrs ] 

Eresna, or Eressua I'Zptaot, 'Eptsaei- 
•Epvwioi), a town on the W coast of the island 
of I«sb^ the birthplace of Theophrastus and 
Phanias, and, according to some, of Sappho 
(Strab p 618. Thoo m 25) . , „ 

Eretria (*Ep«Tpca ’Eprepiai'r* Aletrte), an 
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b? Orest**. One legend relates that Orestea I deaenbe* ttem as dirmitiea mote ancient than 
wanted to kill her with her mother but that . the CIjiMiian gods, daellmg in the deep dirk 
Artemis remoTed her to Attica, and there made nas» of aartanis, dreaded by gods and men, 
her her pnestess Others state that Engooe I with bodies all black, serpents twined in their 
pnt an end to herself when she heard that I hair, and blood dripping from theireyes Eon 
Orestes was acqnittedby the Areiopagos (Pam j pidea and other later poets describe them as 
ii.ie,Hjg Fob 122) ‘winged {Enr Or 317, Verf Aen xii 818) 

Erin§ui(’E/>i»’«i5ior E/jiwJk 'EpiM^r Epi^a Ennpides u the earliest Greek poet who gires 
Tjjj) 1 A small but ancient town in Dons i their nnmber ss three (Or 108 , Tro 457) 
belonging to the Tetrapohl (Thnc « 107) ‘ thongh not consistently (I T 068) TVith 
[P0RJ3^2 A town m Phthiotis in Thessaly — j later writers their names are TlsipMne 
8 A small nver on the E coast of Sicily (now I Alecto, and Uegaerfl (Verg Aen. ti 671, 
the Ifiranda) between the Cacypans a^ the I m 821, xu 816, Apollod i 1, 4) In their 
Asmams (Thnc m 30) worship at Athens, where they had a sanctuary 

Truma (’Hplrra), a Greek poetess, said to ‘ and a csrem near the Areiopagns, in their 
hare been bom in Telo* and to hare been a worship at Colonns, in that at Sicyon, where a 
contemporary and fnend of Sappho (about B c pregnant ewe was offered (Fans ii 11, 4), and 
612), who di^ at the age of 19 On the other elill more in the Ennys Thelpnsa or Tilphossa, 
hand, Ensebms pUmea her two centnnes later they appear as ancient deities of the powers of 
Her chief poem was entitled 'HAaedrTi, lAe theearthjbntespeciallyasdeitieswhichinanger 
Dutaff It concisted of 800 lines, of which only withheld the fmits of the earth and mast by all 
font are extant. ThreeepigramsintheAnthoIogy meanabepropitiated Thisexplains theidenti 
hear her name TVe hare nothing to eiptain lication of Bnnys Thelmsa with Demeter (i e 
the opinion of an anei°nt cntic who com the enri^ed Demeter Pans nu 25,4, Schol. 
pared her to Homer The poem to Rome be Soph Ant 126) TheofferingstothematAthens 
gmmngxar^fliciPa>^i7,in Sapphic metre which were bIaodle«s,cakesand milk and honey mixe<l 
has sometimes b°en ascribed to Ennoa le by with water (tm^Aia), since the drink offering 
klelumns, a poetess of Docn in Italy of the h^nowine This, too, belongedtothemasgod 
third centutT B c desses of the earth, who might gire kindly gifts 

Enajes (Epiv^sr 'EpirSs], also called Eo as well aspnnisb It is true that they are often 
mesldei (E6uee(3(t) and by the Romans described by poets in words which Mlong to 
Fonae or Sirae the Arecging Deities were lightaiog and fire and this may be denred 
eoBceired as the personification of enceee pro from the idea that Zens pnnished often by the 
jionneed npon a cnnunal The name Ennys le tbonderMt, hot there is so sufficient grotmd 
the mors ancient one, the Gceela derived it for saying that the myth of the Ermycs was 
from the Arcadiao /ptrow, I am angry, so that denvM from a thunderstorm. So far ma* 
the Ennyea were Che angry goddesses (Pans ! 

TUL 35, 4) hlany modern writers take (he ' 
same to be identical with an Indisn goddess . 

Sarann The name Eamenides, which sigtu | 
fisB ‘ the kindly deities,' is a mere eepbemism. 
beeauM people dreaded to call these tearfol 
goddesses by their rest name (Soph. 0 C 128) : 

It was Said to hare been first giren them after ' 
the scqaittal of Orestes by the Areiopagns, 
when the anger of the Ennye* had b^me 
soothed Bat at Athens their proper title was 
Sffira} Sfol— that is the renerable goddesses of 
the earth and of the nnderworld. Sometimes 
m the smgalar Ennys is spoken of m Homer 
and in later writers but they are oftener a 
plurality of deities Homer represents them 
as inhabitants of Ecebos, where they remain 
qniet nntil some curse prononnced upon • 
cnminal calls them into sctinty (17 ta 568, 
cf Aesch. Hum 7’1 They watch particnlaTly 
rmfr Vnv httnfrr ties ¥db crime Vnich Ifney' 
especially punish IS failare m duty to parents. 

This IS mentioned eight times in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and mall cases except one (77. ii. 451} 

Ennyea of the motSer are apokeDof(cf 77 xzi 
412 : Od u 135) Bat Homer also makes 
them mterrene sometimes to e^ck those w^ 
m other ways overstep the limits of what >e 
becommg or right (cL 77 xii 87, 418); and 

E sh the perjured and those who spurn " 

^_ar or the suppliant (77 iix 259 , Od i 
476) In punishing they took away from n.._ 
all peace o! mind, and led them into raisety and | 
miafortnne. Hesiod aays that they were the { 
daughters of Oe, and sprung from the drops of I 
hloi^ that fell upon her from the body of ' 

Dranns , and this, it may be noted, was a cue ' 
of Tiolenco done to a father (Hea. Ti 185) . 

Aeschylns call* them the daughters of }>^hl, ' 
and ^phocles of Darkness and Oe (Arack. 

£um 821, SopL 0 O. 40, 100) Aescf^lna; 



snake oecessaily implying lightning, as some 
modem wnteis argne, it is, rather, a symbol of 
' the nnderworld the scourge (which is also 
made to signify lightaing) is a natnral emblem 
of the arenger Their torches hare been 
p rees c d into the same theory; bnt may more 
reasonably be taken to show their power of 
lighting np the dark places of crime and 
detecting the guilty Still less reasonable is it to 
Insist that the obnons companaon of avengers to 
hounds (eg Aesch. C/u> 004) shows them to be 
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cloud-deities. The idea of an avenging power 
is natural enough to man, and our evidence 
points rather to the original Erinyes being 
deities of the earth. In art they seem to 
have been at first represented ns mild and 
venerable beings fPaus. i. 28, G); and it is 
remarked that the Furies are not figured on the 
oldest vases. The tj'pe described above as 
given by Aeschylus does not seem to bo older 
than his time, but prevailed afterwards. Their 
attributes, besides the snakes or snaky hair and 
wings, are the scourge, the torch, and the 
sickle, and they often appear in hunting garb. 
They gradually assumed the character of 
goddesses who punished men after death, and 
they seldom appeared upon earth. 

Etiphus ("Epi^oy), an Athenian poet of the 
Middle Comedy. 

Eriphyle (’Ept(^uA.i 7 ), daughter of Talaus and 
Lysimache, and wife of Amphiaraus, whom she 
betrayed for the sake of the necklace of 
Harmonia. For details see Amphiaraus, 
Alcmaeon, Harmonia. 

Erie (“'Epiy),the goddess of Discord. Homer 
describes her as the friend and sister of Ares, 
and as delighting with him in the tumult of 
war and the havoc and anguish of the battle- 
field, How far even in Homer she was allegor- 
ised is seen by the description ‘who, at first, 
small, rears her head until it touches the sky i 
while she walks on the earth ’ [II. iv. 440 ; cf. 
V. 618, xi, 3, XX- 48; Eur. Phoen. IQB). Ac- 
cording to Hesiod (TA.225),she was a daughter 
of Night, and the poet describes her as the 
mother of a variety of allegorical beings, which 
are the causes or representjitives of man’s mis- 
fortunes. The story that Eris threw the golden 
apple marked ‘ For the Fairest ’ into the as- 
sembly of gods at the wedding of Peleus 
(angry, like the malignant fairy in a fairy tale, 
because she alone was not invited) does not 
appear earlier than the Alexandrian literature 
(Hyg. Fah. 92 ; Apul. Met. 10 ; Lucian, Symp. 
35 ; Tzetz. Lye. 98 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 27 ; Paris). 
— -Virgil introduces Discordia as a being similar 
to the Homeric Eris ; for Discordia in like 
manner appears in company with Mars, Bellona, 
and the Furies. 

Eriza (Ta^Ep/fa; *'PipiQriv6s), a city of Caria, 
on the borders of Lycia and Phrygia, on the 
river ChoUs (or rather Caiis). The surrounding 
district was called Asia Erizena. 

Eros (‘'Epojs in older poets "Epoy), in Latin 
Amor or Cnpido, the god of Love. In order 
to understand the ancients properly, we must 
distinguish three gods of this name: (1) the 
Eros of the ancient cosmogonies; (2) the Eros 
of the philosophers and mysteries, who bears 
great resemblance to the first ; and (3) the Eros 
whom we meet with in the epigrammatic and 
erotic poets. Homer does not mention Eros, 
and Hesiod, the earliest author who si^aks of 
him, describes him as the cosmogonic Eros. 
First, says Hesiod, there was Chaos, then came 
Gc, Tartarus, and Eros, the fairest among tlie 
gods, who rules over tlie minds and the counsel 
of gods and men. By the philosophers and in 
the mysteries Eros was regarded as one of the 
fundamental causes in the formation of the 
world, inasmuch as he w’as the uniting power of 
love, which brought order and harmony among 
the conflicting elements of which Chaos con- 
sisted. Tile Orphic poets described him a 
son of Cronus, or ns the first of the gods who 
sprang from the world’s egg ; and thus in Plato’s 
^iymposium he is called the oldest of the gods 
(ci. .^istoph. Av. 694). Under this idea hewas 
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worshipped from x^ry ancient times at Thespiac, 
being represented by a mass of stone of un- 
raoivn antiquity (afterwards replaced by the 
famous statue of Praxiteles); asomewliat simi- 
lar ancient worship of Eros existed at Parium, 
on the Hellespont. Diese two, both represent- 
ing an old Thracian religion, were the only 
places where Eros was really worshipped as a 
f'he state (Paus. ir. 27). In other parts 
of Greece we find, as an observance of histori- 
cal times, the statue of Eros, and sometimes 



hie altar, placed in or near gymnasia. Hero 
he symbolised the affection and regard between 
companions, which led to the nobler emulation 
in warlike prowess : hence the Spartans sacri- 
ficed to Eros before the combat (Athcn. p. 5C1). 
Tlie Eros of Inter poets, who gave rise to that 
notion of the god which is most familiar to ns, 
is one of the youngest of all the gods. In 
Pindar and Aeschylus, however, he appears 
only as a personification of feeling, not as a real 
Being, and this is also the case on archaic vases. 



Eros wbetttng his darts (He la Chaasse, Gemrtui 
Antichr ) 

As a personal deity lie is prominent in Sophocles, 
and still more so in Euripides. The parentage 
of this Eros is very differently described. He is 
usually represented as a son of Aphrodite, but 
liis father is either Ares, Zeus, or Hermes (Plat. 
S/fmp. p. 1 78 ; Cic. A’’. D. in. 23). In this stage 
Eros has nothing to do with uniting the dis- 
cordant elements of the universe, or with the 
higher sympathy or love which binds human 
kind together, but he is purely the god of 




ekythini 

TTorldng for him : even that did not suffice, 
and he devoured^ hjs ovm limbs (Hellan. ap. 
Athem 416; Callim, Symn. in Cer. 34 ; Or. 
Met. viU. 738-878). Some have tried to explain 
Erjsichthon as meaning mildew ; a recent in- 
genious interpretation is that it shows the 
barrenness and famine which result from de- 
stro^ung forests. _ The storj' maj* at any rate 
have had to do with tree-worship before it was 
fitted on to Demeter.— 2. Son of Cecrops and 
Agraulos, died in his father’s lifetime on his re- 
turn from Defos, from whence he brought to 
Athens the ancient image of Ilithyia (Pans i 
18, 5). 

E^thim (’EpuffTt'oi), a city on the coast of 
Paphlagonia, between Cromna and Amastris 
(II. ii. 855; Strab. p. 545). A range of cliffs 
near it was called by the same name. 

Erythrae ( KpuBpcu : ’EpuflpoTos). 1. (Xr. 
JPigadiaf Ku.), an ancient town in Boeotia, not 
far from Plataeae and Hysia, and celebrated as 
the mother city of Erj-thrae in Asia Minor 
(Horn. II. ii. 499; Strab. p. 404).— 2. A town of 
the liocri Ozolae, but belonging to the Aetolians, 
E. of Naupactus (Liv. xxviii. 8). — 3. {Bitri, 
Hu.), one of the twelve Ionian cities of Asia 
3finor, stood at the bottom of a large bay, on 
the W. side of the peninsula which lies opposite 
to Chios. Tradition ascribed its foundation to 
a mixed colony of Cretans, Lycians, Carians, 
and Pomphylians, under Erythros the son of 
Rhadamanthus ; and the leader of the lonians, 
who afterwards toolc possession of it, was said 
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far S. as it extended, and also eastwards to the 
shores of India, tj ^EpvOprj ^oA-curcra, and also 
p Noti^ 6<iKa(T<Ta ; though there are, again, some 
indications of a distinction between these two 
terms, the latter being applied to the whole 
expanse of ocean S. of the former; in one pas- 
®^o®#^^owever, they are most expressly identi- 
fied (ii. 158). Afterwards, when the true form 
of these seas became better known, under the 
Ptolemies, their parts were distinguished by 
different names, the main body of the sea being 
called Xndicus Oceanus, the Bed Sea Arabicus 
Sinus, the Persian &ulf Persicus Sinus, and 
the name Erj’thraeum Mare being confined 
by some geographers to the gulf between the 
Straits of Bah-el-Mandeh and the Indian 
Ocean, but far more generally used as identical 
with Arabicus Sinus, or the corre.sponding 
genuine Latin term, Mare Rubmm {Bed Sea). 
Still, however, even long after the commence- 
ment of our era, the name Erytliraeum Mare 
was sometimes used in its ancient sense, as in 
the iTepfirAouy rrjs *Epv6pas daXdfftrrjSt ascribed^ 
to Arrian, but really the work of a later period, 
which is a description of the coast from Myos 
Horraos on the Red Sea to the shores of India. 
The origin of the name is doubtful : it is gene- 
rally supposed that the sea was called ‘ Eed ’ 
because of the coral banks which fringed it in 
its southern part. 

Eryz ("Epul). 1, Also Erycue Mens (5. Giu- 
Ua7to), a steep and isolated mountain in the 
NW. of Sicily, near Drepanum. On the summit 
of this mountain stood an ancient and cele- 
brated temple of Aphrodite fS'^enus), said to 
have been built by Eryx, king of the Eljuni, or, 
r according to Virgil, by Aeneas, but more prob* 

I ably by the Phoenicians, who introduced the 
: worship of Aphrodite into Sicily. [Aphrodite.] 

. From this temple the goddess bore the surname 
’ Erycina, under which name her worship was 
, introduced at Rome about the beginning of the 
! second Punic war. At pre.^ent there are 
, on the summit of the mountain the remains 


head of Heracles; rer., dub and bow In case (for ‘ of a castle, originally built by the Saracens. — 
p^ies) and ^u/or Athene); legend Eprand MOMos . g. The fo^vn of this name was ou the W. slope - 
(magistrate 8 name). ^ mountain. It was destroyed by the 

to liave been Cnopus, the son of Codrus, after | Carthaginians in the time of Pyrrhus, was 
whom the city was also called Cnopopolis i subsequently rebuilt, but was again destroj'ed 
(KrwTTo^oAiy). (Strab. p. 633; Polyaen. viii. 43.) i by the Carthaginians in the first Punic war, 
The little river Aleos (or rather Axus,* as it ‘ and its inhabitants removed to Drepanum. 
appears on coins) flowed past the city, and • (Pol. i. 58 ; Diod. xxiv. 8.) 
the neighbouring seaport towns of Cyssus or Esdraela (’EffopaTjAcl) and Esdraelon or 
Casystes and PJioeuicus formed its harbours. Esdrelon, or -om or the Gre^: 

Eryllirae contained a temple of one of the Idaei names for the city and valley of Jezreel m 
Dactyli worshipped here under the name of Palestine. 

Heracles Ipoctonos (Pans. ix. 27, 5 ; Strab. p. EsquHiae. [Roma.] 

613 ; Hebacles), and also one of Athene Polias. Essubii, a people in Gaul, "W . of the Sequana, 
It was noted also as the dwelling of an inspired also written Essui and Sessuvii (Caes. B. G. ii. 
prophetess or Sibyl (Strab. p. 645; Tac. Ann. 34, iii. 7, v. 24). Their name seems to be pre- 
vi. 18) ; and on the coast near the city was a served jn ExmeSy a little north of Alen^on. 
rock of trachyte called Nigrum Promontorium Estiones, a people in Rhaetia Secunda or 
(liKpa u4\aiva). from which mill-stones were Vindelicia, whose capital was Campodunum 
lievm. {Ke7npte?i) on the Hler (Strab. p. 200). 

Erythraeum Mare (y *Epv0pa $d\a<rera, also Eteocles (*Ereo)cA^r). 1. Son of Antons and 
rarelv ^Epvepcuos ‘rdvros), was the name applied Euippe, or of Cephisus ; said to have been the 
originally to the whole expanse of sea between first who offered sacrifices to the Chantes at 
Arabia and Africa on the W., and India on the Orchomenos in Boeotia (Pans. ix. o4, 85).— 
E., including its two great gulfs (the Bed Sea 2. A son of Oedipus and Jocaste (according to 
and Perafan Gulf). In this sense it is used by Pans. ix. 5 , 5 , bom from, a second mamage, with 
Herodotus, who also distinguishes the Bed Sea Eurygameia). After his fathers flight f^om 
by tlie name of ’Apa/Sior k6\tos. [Arabicus Thebes, he and liis brother Polmlces under- 
3r^*■us.] Supposing the shores of Africa and took the government of Thebes by ^5^®* 
Arabia to trend more and more away from each But, disputes having arisen between them, i oly- 
other the further S. yon go, he appears to nices fled to Adrastus, who then brongx^atwut 
have called the head of the sea between them the expedition of the Seven against !^ebes. 
6 *Apd^ios k6Kttosi and the rest of that sea, as [Adrastus.] (Eur. Bhoen. 69 ff. ; Apollod. m. 
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C.Stat Thtb 1 187) When many of tbeherow Tac it Sj) It is difficult to believe that 
hadlalleu EteoeleflamlPolymcestesolTedupoD oogiound for this pergistent tradition enstcd 
deciding the contest by singl" combat, and both eacept a fancied resemblance of their name to 
the brothers fell Sophocles (jiefliapa to make the I^ianTorrhebi On the other hand, there 
Antigone a case atrouget) thcowa the blame for u much feme in the argument that their oldest 
this quarrel chiefly on Eteocles ishomherepre aad most important settlements were inland 
sentaasthe younger brother (O C 37S,lS9a) and therefore that they probably amred by 
Ennpidea (PAoen 71) following the commoner land It la thought that they came domi from 
tradition ta-itea Eteocles the elder [4 .mi Bbaetia where we ore told that the Etruscan 
GO'wE ] language was spoken in historical times (Lit t 

Eteocliu (’ErcoKAotl a sou of Iphis waa one 34) hence they may bare migrated into Lom 
of the seven heroes who went with Adrastoa hardy and pushed on southuards It is by no 
against Tliebes He had to make the attack means impossihle that this inrading race of 
upon the heitian gate where he was opposed by barbarous Rasenafrom the northfound speople 
H^areus (Aesch. Theb 466| of mixed Greek and Lydian (Tyrrheno-Pelas- 

Eteonns CErcwv^i) a town in Boeot a be gian) ongin m possession of Etmna won by 
lougmg to the district Parasopia mentioned by them from the Ilmbnans and that the Etruscan 
Homer, subse luently called bcarphe {II ii 497 nation was formed by the union of the conquer 
btrab p. 408) ingRasena with this more civilised race If so 

Eteslae (’Erncioi, ac intfuti) the Etenan the Raaena were nninencally strong enough to 
IFin fa, (lenvedfrom 4roi ‘year gignifpngaoy preserve their language while the art a^ to 
pertoUcal uimlt but more particularly nor some extent the religion of the Lydian and 
therly winds, which blew in the Aegoean for Greekelementwereadopted. Ahkenesshasbeen 
forty days from the namg of the dog star traced between the character of tbe tombs in 

£Ui or Etia (^Hrir 'Hrtia 'Hviai Hrriet) | EtmnaandinLydia The language of a people 
a town in tbe 8 of £«coiua near Boeae said to la tbe only means by which we can pronoonce 
have been founded by Aeneas and named after I with certainty respecting tbeir origin On this 
bu daughter Etias Its lubabitacta weretiaos ' r«tnt there the greatest difference of opinion 

S lanted at an early time to Boeae and the place [ hie most notable views are those of Corssen 
I'^peared (Paus in S2 11 J who proeoonces tbe language to be Italian (a 

£tQmt&, a town of the Edetani inHiapania new which Slommsen is on the whole disposM 
Tarraconensis to adopt), and the totally opposite opinion, 

Etrfirla or Tuteui called by the Greeks whieb la now favoured by Deerke, that it was 
TyrtheiUa or Tyneola (Tvgpiivla, Tvpoqrfa) Turamaa or Fmmsb 11 this Utter opinion is 
a country in central Italy The inhabitants correct, it would snpport tbe idea of an un 
were called by the Romans Etntei or Tttsei, nugration from the north lor the Basena them 


by tbe Greeks Tyrrhlu or Trrteiu (TVopurof 
Tvporival) and by themselves saeeiu Etrwia 
was bounded on the N and NW bytheApen 
nineaaudthenTerMacTa wbichdindeditTrom' 
Lignna, on theW by tbe Tyrrhene seaorSlare 
Inleruu) on tbe £ and S br tbe river Tiber, ' 
which separated it from Umbna and leitiom. > 
It was lotmected by numerous mountains oS ' 
shoots of the Apennines coasisting of loog : 
ranges of hiUs >a the N , but in the b lying in I 
detiKhed masses, and of smaller size- The land j 
w as celebrated m antiquity for its feitihty, and I 
yielded nch harvests of com, wine oil, and I 
flax The upper part of (ha country was the I 
m nt healthy — namely, tbe part at the foot of j 
tbe Apennines, near the sources of tbe Tiber I 
sn 1 the Arnos, in the nei^bourhood of Arre I 
tiuin, Coriona, and Ferusia. Tbe lower part I 
of tbe country on the coast was marshy and ! 
unhealthy, like the Haremma at the present | 
iliy— The early "history of the popnlalion of 
Etruria has given nse to much discussion m 
modem times. In their pbvs cal form, m their 
gloomy rel gion lo their customs, eipeoaDy of , 
burial and in their Isnnage they were distinct 
ahke from Greeks and Italians It is admitted 
on aR hands that the people known to the 
Homans under the name of Etruscans were not 
tbe cngisal uibsbitanta of the country but a 
mixed race The most ancient inhabitants ap- 

K c to have been lajcunans in tiie *, and Situ 
s m tbe S., both of whom were suboequeotly 
eipeUed from the country by tbe Gt^nans. 
SofarmoatacconntSBgree, bntfrom Ihiapomt 
there is great diflerenco of opmion. The ao 
cieut*— except one vmter, who believed them to 
be antochthooons (Dionvs. i. 2Sj— geoerallT 
stated Uist a colony of Lydians, led by Tyi 
senns, son of tbe king of Lydia, settled lA tfaa 
country to which they gave the name of tbeir 
leader (HJt.i.9t, Slrab p.221. Plat. 


aeVes But it most U confessed that little 
hae as yet Wen made of tbeir inscriptions, 
which, indeed, for the most part cousist of per* 
vmaliiames. ispossiUetbat a book written 
on bneo, wbea was found id a mummy case, 
and baa issibwenTecognised as Etruscan, may 
foinisb thekay, but as yet tbe meaning has not 
been aacertasned TBoV whatever tnay liave been 
tbe origin of tbeXtruterns we know that they 
sere a very powerful natiou when Rome wee 
itiU in its infancy, and that they had at an 
larly period extended their dcmiuton over the 
greater part of Italy, from the Alps and the 
plains of Lombardy on the one hand totesu 
!via8 and the Gulf of Sorrento on the other 
These dominions may be divided into three 
'great districts Circumpadane Etrena to the 
N EtmnaProper in tbecentre andCampaman 
Etnina in the S In each of these districts 
there were twelve principal cities or states, who 
' formed a confederacy for mutual protection 
Through tbe attacks of the Gauls in the K , sod 
of the 8abmes Samnites and Greeks m the 
S , the Etruscans became confined witlun tbe 
bimla of Etruna Proper, and continued long 
to floonsh in this country after they had ffis- 
appeared from the rest of Italy Of tbe twelve 
cities which formed tbe confederacy in Etruna 
Proper no list la given by the aocienla They 
were most probably CoBTosa, AsazTin* Cti 
Btex, PeRUSU, Voi-ITXIIRAI ^ ETTlO’Cl*, Rc 
EC1.UB, \ oLstviz, Tamjciva, Vaixari. Tolci, 
CaSWB more anciently called Agylla. Of these, 
however, there is no certainty except as regard* 
.Telsmu, Tarquinii, PerusiSs Vetulonia and 
Volci Each slate was independent of all the 
others. The gOTetament waa a close aristo- 
cracy, and was stnctly confined lo the Luen 
mooea, who united m their own persons Uie 
ecclesiastical as well as thecivil fonctions Tbe 

people were not only rgidly excluded from all 
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share^ in the govemment, but appear to have 
been in a state of vassalage or serfdom. From 
the noble and priestly families of tbeLucumones 
a snpreme magistrate -was chosen, -who appears 
to have been sometimes elected for life, and to 
have borne the title of king ; but his power 
was much fettered by the noble families. At a 
later time the kingly dignity was abolished, and 
the govemment was entrusted to a senate. A 
meeting of the confederacy of the twelve states 
was held annually in the spring, at the temple 
of Voltumna near Volsinii. — The Etruscans 
were a highly civilised people, and from them 
the Romans borrowed many of their religions 
and political institutions. The last three kings 
of Rome were undoubtedly Etruscans, and they 
left in the city enduring traces of Etruscan 
power and greatness. Tlie Etruscans paid the 
greatest attention to religion ,* and their religious 
system was closely intenvoven with all public 
and private affairs. Tlie principal deities were 
divided into two classes. The highest class 
were the * Shrouded Gods,* who did not reveal 
themselves to man, and to whom all the other 
gods were subject. The second class consisted 
of the twelve great gods, six male and six female, 
called by the Romans Dii Consentes. [CoK- 
SENTES.] They formed the council of Tiria or 
Tinfa, the Roman Jupiter, and the tvro other 
most powerful gods of the twelve were GuprUf 
corresponding to Juno, and MenrvaoTMetierva, 
corresponding to the Roman Mineni'a. Besides 
these two classes of gods, there w'as a great 
number of other gods, penates and lares, to 
whom worship was paid. The mode in wliich 
the gods were worshipj^ed v/as prescribed in 
certain sacred books, said to have been ^vritten 
by Tages. These books contained the * Etrusca 
Disciplina,* and gave minute directions respect* 
ing the whole of the ceremonial worship. They 
were studied in the schools of the Lucumones, 
to which the Romans also were accustomed to 
send some of their noblest youths for instruc- 
tion ; since it was from the Etruscans that the 
Romans borrowed most of their arts of divina- 
tion. — In architecture, the Etruscans were ac- 
quainted with the use of the arch at an early 
period, and they employed it in constructing 
the great cloacae at Home. In sculpture and 
painting also they attained to great skill, bat it 
was rather s^ful imitation than an original 
school of art. In the Etruscan tombs some 
Greek and some Egyptian influence may be 
traced. The Etruscan bronze statues were 
famous (‘Tyrrhena sigilla,* Hor- Ep. ii. 2,180) 
and examples still remain, especially the She 
*Wolf of the Capitol and the Orator of the Flor- 
ence Gallery. The beautiful vases which have 
been discovered in such numbers in Etruscan 
tombs cannot be cited as proofs of the excel- 
lence of Etruscan workmansliip, since it is now 
admitted by the most competent judges, that 
these vases were either made in Greece, or by 
Greek artists settled in Italy ; and though the 
bronze mirrors are a special product of Etruria, 
the engravings on them are Greek in design and 
origin. The Etruscans were skilled also in terra- 
cotta ornamentation, sometimes in works of great 
size^e.g. the Sarcophagus in the British Museum. 
— Of the private life of the Etruscans we have a 
lively picture from the paintings discovered in 
their tombs ; but into this subject our limits 
forbid us to enter. — In their earlier history they 
were allied with the Carthaginians, with whose 
aid they occupied and retained Corsica : and, 
as might be expected, they were at enmity with 
the Syracusans, who defeated them in 474 at 
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Cyihe, and who sought by incursions on tho 
coasts of Etruria to repress tho Tuscan pirates. 
Eater the history of Etruria is a struggle against 
the risingpower of Rome, to which it was finally 
compelled to yield. After the capture of Veii 
by the dictator Camilhis, n. c. S9G, the Romans 
obtained possession of the E. part of Etruria; 
and the Ciminian forest, instead of the Tiber, 
now became the boundary of the two people. 
The defeat of the Etruscans by Q. Fabius 
Maximus, in 310, was a great blow to their power. 
They still endeavoured to maintain their in- 
dependence with the assistance of the Samnites 
and the Gauls ; but after their decisive defeat 
by Cornelius Dolabella in 283, they became the 
subjects of Rome. In 91 they received the 
Roman franchise. The numerous military 
colonies established in Etruria by Sulla and 
Augustus destroyed to a great extent the na- 
tional character of the people, and the country 
thus became in course of time completely 
Romanised. 

Euboea (E{/0oia : Ev0oi€vs, EujSocus, fern. 
E^fiots). 1. (I^egropont}, the largest island of 
the Aegaean sea, lying along the coasts of 
Attica, Boeotia, and tlm S. part of Thessaly, 
from which countries it is separated by the 
Enboeansea, called the Euripus in its narrowest 
part. Euboea is about ninety miles in length; 
its extreme breadth is thirty miles, but in the 
narrowest port it is only four miles across. 
Throughout the length of the island runs a 
lofty range of mountains (a prolongation of 
Mt. OtUrys), which rise in one part as high as 
720C feet above the sea. It has a dangerous 
rocky shore towards the Aegaean, but good 
harbours, such as Chalcis and Eretria on its 
western coast. It contains nevertheless many 
fertile plains, and was celebrated in antiquity 
for the excellence of its pasturage and corn- 
fields. According to the ancients it was once 
united to Boeotia, from which it was separated 
by an earthquake (Plin. iv. G3 ; cf. Strab. p. 58). 
In Homer the inhabitants are called Abantes, 
and are represented as taking part in the e.vpe- 
dition against Troy (IL ii. 53G ; Strab. p. 445). 
In the N. of Euboea dwelt the Histiaei, from 
whom that part of the island was called 
Histiaea ; below these were the Ellopii, who 
gave the name of Ellopia to the district, extend- 
ing as far as Aegea and Cerinthus ; and in the 
S. were the Dryopes. The centre of the island 
was inhabited chiefly by lonians. At what time 
the lonians came there it is impossible to say ; 
but there was probably at an early date an 
amalgamation of these Greek immigrants with 
the Abantes, who were a Tliracian people (Strab. 
f. c. ; Hdt. i. 14C). It was in this part of Euboea 
that the Athenians planted the colonies of 
Chalcis and Eretkia, which were the two 
most important cities in the island. ^ After the 
Persian wars Euboea became subject to the 
Athenians, who attached much importance to 
its possession ; and consequently Pericles made 
great exertions to subdue it when it revolted 
in B.c. 445- For its wars in 850 see Callias. 
Under the Romans Euboea formed port of tho 
province of Achaia.~Since Cumae in Italy was 
n colony from Chalcis in Euboea, the adjective 
iubotcus is used by the poets in reference to 
the former city. Thus Vir^l (Acn. vi. 2) speaks 
of Eudoicts Cuinnruju aris.^2. A town in the 
interior of Sicily, foundedby Chalcis iu Euboea, 
but destroyed at an earlj' period. 

Eubnlides (Ev0oi/\iB7js). 1. Of Miletus, a 
pliilosopher of the Megaric school. He was a 
contemporary of Aristotle, against whom he 
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wrote with groat bitterness , and he la stated to 
liATe given Pemostbenes mstrnetion indulee- 
ties. He IS said to hare invented the forms of 
several of the most celebrated falae and 
captious syllogisios (Diog Laert j 111 )— 8 
An Athenian sculptor of the second century bc 
son ol Eochesr Pausanias <i 2, 5) mentions 
an Apollo by him m a precinct of Dionyeos 
near the Dipylon Gate Portions of a gronpby 
him were excavated in th s neighbourhood in 
1637, and a marble head of Athene by him was 
found in 1871 These fragments may all be 
parts of the votive offenng mentioned by Pan 
aatuas bat this la a dispated qaestioa on whicb 
there is no sufficient evidence 

EubAlus (EC^ouXos) 1 An Athenian ot the 
demos Anapblyetoa, a distingmahed orator and 
statesman was one ol the most formidable 
opponents of Pemoethenea It was with him 
that Aeschines served as secretary m the earlier 
part of his life.— 2 An Athenian, son of Ea 
phranor, of the Cettian demus, a distingtitshed 

K t of the 5IiddU Comedy ftaansbed a c 876 
wrote lot plays, ol which there are extant 
Tuota than, fifty titUa Hva ptaya wete ehwfiy 
on mythological subjects Several of them 
contained parodies of passages from the tragic 
poets and especially from Euripides (Meineke 
JVrtg Com Or I 

EncUdei (EveAefSiiO 1 The celebrated 
mathematician who has almost given his own 
name to the svieoee of gecrmetty la every 
country ui which his wntiogs are studied bat 
we knew neat to nothing of his private history 
The place of his birth is uncertain He lived 
at Alexandria in the time of tbs first Etolemy, 
B e 828>863, and was the founder of the Alex 
andnan matheraatical school Rs wat of the 
Elatonie sect, and wsU read m its doctrines 
It was his answer to Ptolemy, who aaked if 
geomerry could not be made easier, (hat there 
was no royal road. Of the numeroos works 
attributed to Euclid the followtug are stilt 
extant —1 3reix*»a. the EUmenlt m IS 
boohs with a foorteenth and fifteenth added by 
Urrsicus 9 AfSoit'va. the Haro, contauung 
ifiO pn>po«itions, with a preface by Mannas <3 
Ksples 9 Kararefiii Karinj, the Zfivtnan c/ 
iht Scale 4 A work on aslroniKny, called 
the A^arancet (of the heavens) 
Besides these, Eieayeryb 'Ap/ioviitlj (an intro 
dnction to music), 'OsTiifd (on Optics) and K«t 
errpiKi (on Catoptnos) have been attnbnted to 
him, but are probably by other writers. The 
only complete edition of all the reputed works 
of Euclid IS that palUsHed at Oxford, 1703, 
folio, by David Gregory, with the f tie 
ElixXdCsv th eitiitxna. TheElrments and the 
J}atii were published in Greek, Lstu, and 
Erencb, in S vola 4to, Fans, lS14-7G-is, by 
Feyrard. The most convenient edition for 
scholars of the Greek text of the Slemenlt is 
the one by August, Berol 1829, evo— 8 Of 
Jfegara, was one of tb« chief of the disciples 
of Socrates, but before tins, be stDdi^ 
the doctnnes, and especially the dialccticix 
of the Eleatica. Socrates on one occasion 
reproved him for his fondness for subUo and 
captions disputes. On the death of Soerales 
(u c 829) Enclides took refoge in Sfegara, and 
there established a school which distingmsbed 
itself chiefly by the cuUivstion of diafeeti^ 
The doctnnes of the Elealics pajHtiviDzaj 
formed the basis of his philosopmcal system, 
while he held that the real existence or 
Cod ■ wis one and unchangeable, he gives it 
vanons names, ‘ God,’ ' Eeason ’ Ac., to explain 
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howthatahich was one appeoreif to be many 
■With these he hUnded the ethical and dialeeti 
cal pncciples of Socrates He was the author 
of all dialogues, none of which, however, have 
come down to ns He has fretjuently been 
confoanded with the mathematician of the 
eama name The school which he founded was 
called sometimea the Kleganc, sometimes the 
■Dialectic or Eristic (Diog Laert u 106, Cic 
Aead.i\ 42,129, Cell vi 10)— 3 The Arohou 
Encleides was Arch Eponymns in b c idS (01 
94 2), which i* an important epoch both as 
marinng the restored constitution after the fall 
of ^Thirty, and ^so the adoption of the full 
Ionic alphabet of twenty fonr letters instead of 
the oM Attic alphabet Thenceforth the laws 
and all atate acta were to be written in the full 
Ionic alphabet (Flnl Anaf 1, Anst ’A9 
woA 80) 

Eneritides IZvipariS-nt) king of Bactna, 
frorn about B c 181 to 161 was one of the most 
powerful of the Boctnan kings, and made great 
corniaests in the N of India 

Enetefflon, the astronomer fMzTOx] 
tndamiias (Ev8a|i£8ai) I , King o{ Sparta 
reigned from a c 930 to about 800 He was the 

K anger son of Archidamus III , and succeeded 
I brother Agis 111—11 , King of Sparta was 
son of Archidamns IV , whom he succeeded 
and father of Agis IV 

Endetuni ItCiviat) 1 Of Rhodes a Pen 
paUlie philosopher, and one of the roost 
unportant of Ariitocle’e disciples He edited 
many of Aristotle's writings . and one of them 
even bears the name of Eodemua— namely, tbs 
’HOiae which work was in all proha 

biUu a receusien of Aristotle's lectures edited 
' by Cndemus [see p 118)— 2 The physician of 
Linlla. the wife of Drussa Caesar, assisted her 
' and Sejanus in poisonmg her husband AD 29 
Eodoefa (Cv9c«fa) J Ongmally called 
' Athenaia, dsiighter of the sophist Leontius 
was distinguished for her beauty and attain 
mrnts She TUarned the emperor Theodosias 
H , am 421 , and on her marriage she embraced 
Cbnstianiiy, and receired at her baptism the 
name of Euflocia She died at Jerusalem, a P 
460 The theological cento formed from Homer 
IS attributed to her (Teucher, Lips. 1793)— 2. 
Of Blarrembolis, wife of the emperors Conatan 
tine XI Duces aod Romanus IV Diogenes 
(a p 1039-107J). wrote a dictionary of lustory 
and mythology, which she colled 'Ittrid, Viola 
nHm,or Bed of Fiolefs Pnoted for the first 
time by ViUoiaon, in hia Anecdota Graeca, 
Venice, 1781 Its sontcesare neatly the same 
as (hose used by Soidas. 

Eudcses.apeopleinOennanynenitheYanni, 
profubly m the modem Htcklenhurg 
Endoxns (CBSe^oi) 1 Of Cnidus, son of 
Aeschines a celebrated astronomer, geometer, 
physician, and legislator, lived about 8 c 8C6 
He was a pupil of Archytas and Plato, and also 
went to Egypt where he studied tome tune with 
I (he priests He afterwards returoed to Athens, 
but it would appear that he must bare spent 
eometime in hisnalive place forStrabosaystW 
the observatory of Eudoxus at Cnidus was ex 
. islmg in fais time Ue died at the age of fifty 
three Be is said to have been the first who 
tanght in Greece the motioos of the planets, 
and be is also stated to Lave made separate 
spheres for the stars, sun, moon, and planets 
He wrote various works on astronomy aod geo- 
metn, which are lost ■ but the substance of his 
+uv^frs IS preserved by Abatis, wliq turtirf 
into verse the prose work by Eudoins with that 
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Mtlo. (Strab. pp. 119, 80G; Sen. Q. jV. vii. 3.)— 
2. An Athenian comic poet of the Comedy, 
vras by birth a Sicilian and the eon of Agathocles. 

Of Cyzicus, a geographer, who went from 
Ills native place to Egypt, and was employed by 
Ptolemy Energetes and his wife Cleopatra in 
voyages to India ; but afterwards being robbed 
of all his property by Ptolemy Lathyrus, he 
sailed away down the Eed Sea, and at last 
arrived at Gades. He afterwards made attempts 
to circumnavigate Africa in the opposite direc- 
tion, bat without success. He lived about b,c. 
ISO. (Strab. p. 98.^ 

Eugamon (Ev 7 a>twv), one of the Cyclic poets, 
was a native of Gyrene, and lived about b.c. 508. 
His poem (T7jK€yoyta) was a continuation of the 
Odyssey, and formed the conclusion of the epic 
cycle. It concluded with the death of Odysseus. 

Eag^M, a people who formerly inhabited 
Venetia on the Adriatic sea, and were driven 
towards the Alps and the Lacus Benacus by the 
Heneti or Veneti (Liv. i. 1 ; Plin. ui. 130, 134). 
According to some traditions they founded 
Patavium, Verona and Altruum, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which were the Enganei Colles. 
They possessed numerous flocks of sheep, the 
wool of which was celebrated (Juv. Tiii. 15; 
Mart. xiv. 155). 

EuhemeruB (Eu^jpepos), probably a native of 
Messene in Sicily, lived at the court of Cassander 
in Macedonia, about b.c. 31G. Cassander fur- 
nished him with the means to undertake a 
voyage of discovery. He is said to have sailed 
do'wn the Red Sea and round the southern 
coasts of Asia, until he came to an island called 
Panchaea. After his return he uTote a work 
entitled *Upa *Avaypcupiij or a Sacred History^ 
in nine books. He gave this title to his work 
because he pretended to have derived his infor- 
mation from 'Ayaypa<pai, or inscriptions in 
temples, which he had discovered in his travels, 
especially in the island of Panchaea. Euhe- 
mems had been trained in the school of the 
Cyrenaics, who were notorious for their scep- 
ticism in matters connected with the popular 
religion ; and the object of his work was to ex- 
clude everything supernatural from the popular 
religion, and to dress up the myths as so many 
plain histories. In his work the several gods 
were represented as having originally been men 
who had distinguished themselves either as 
warriors, or benefactors of mankind, and who 
after their death were worshipped as gods by 
the grateful people. Zeus, for example, was a 
king of Crete, who had been a great conqueror ; 
and Euhemerus asserted that he had seen in 
the temple of Zeus Triphylius a column with an 
inscription detailing all the exploits of the kings 
Uranus, Cronus, and Zeus (Plut. Is. et Os. 23; 
Euseb. Praep. Ev. ii. 2 ; Strab. pp. 47, 102, 104, 
299). The book was written in an attractive 
style, and became very popular, and many of 
the subsequent historians, such as Diodorus, 
adoptedhismodeof dealing with myths. Ennius 
made a Latin translation of the work (Cic. N. 
D. i. 42, 119). This method of rationalising an- 
cient myths (generally a false explanation) was 
followed in later times, and called Euhemerism. 

Ettlaeus (EvAaroy : O. T. Ulai : KarooJi), js, 
river in Susiana, on the borders of EljinaTs, 
rises in Great Media, flows S. through Mesoba- 
tene, passing E. of Susa, and, after uniting 
with the Pasitigris and the Choaspes, falls into 
tlie head of the Persian Gulf. 

Eumaeus {Zffpaios), the faithful swineherd of 
Odysseus, had been carried away from his 
father's house by a Phoenician slave, and Phoe- 
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nician sailors, who sold him to Laertes, the 
father of Odysseus. 

Eumelus {EC/itjKos). 1. Son of Adraetus and 
Alceslis, went ^rith eleven ships from Pherae to 
Troy. He was distinguished for his excellent 
horses, which had once been under the care of 
Apollo. His wife was Iphthima, daughter of 
Icarius (If. ii. 711, xxiii. 875, 53G; Od. iv. 798; 
Strab. p. 43C}.— 2. Of Corinth, one of the Bac- 
chiadae, an ancient Epic poet, flourished about 
B.c. 7G0. His principal poem seems to hare 
been his Corinthian History. 

Eumenes {Zvpstnjs). 1. Of C.uidu, served as 
private secretarj* to Philip and Alexander, whom 
he accompanied throughout hi.s expedition in 
Asia, and who treated him with marked confi- 
dence and distinction. After the death of Alex- 
ander (b.c. 323) Eumenes obtained the govern- 
ment of Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, 
which provinces had never yet been conquered 
by the Macedonians. Enraenes entered into a 
close alliance with Perdiccas, who subdued these 
provinces for him. When Perdiccas marched 
into Egypt against Ptolemy, he committed to 
Eumenes the conduct of the war against Anti- 
pater and Craterus in Asia Minor. Enmene-> 
met with great success; he defeated Neopto* 
Icmus, who had revolted from Perdiccas; and 
subsequently he again defeated the combined 
armies of Cratems and Neoptolemus: Craterus 
himself fell, and Keoptolemus was slain b}' 
Eumenes with his own hand, after a deadly 
struggle in the presence of the two armies. 
Meantime the death of Perdiccas in Egypt 
changed the aspect of affairs, Antigonus now 
employed the whole force of the Macedonian 
army to crush Eumenes. The struggle was 
carried on for some years (320-810). It was 
conducted by Eumenes with consummate skill ; 
and notwithstanding the numerical inferiority 
of his forces, he maintained his ground against 
his enemies, till he was surrendered by the 
A^yraspids to Antigonus, by whom he was put 
to death, 31C. He was forty-five yeans old at 
the time of his death. Of his ability, both as a 
general and a statesman no doubt can be enter- 
tained ; and it is probable tbat he would have 
attained a far more important position among 
the successors of Alexander, had it not been for 
the accidental disadvantage of his birth. But 
as a Greek of Cardia, and not a native Mace- 
donian, he was constantly looked upon with 
dislike both by his opponents and companions 
in arms (Life by Plutarch and by Nepos; 
cf. Diod. xviii., xix. ; Arrian, Ana6. vii.).— 
2. I., King of Pergamust, reigned n.c. 2G3-241 ; 
and was the successor of his uncle, Philetaerus. 
He obtained a victory near Sardis over Antiochos 
Soter, and thus established his dominion over 
the provinces in the neighbourhood of his 
capital (Strab. p. C24).— 3. H., King of Per- 
OAsnjjr, reigned b.c. 197-159 : and was the son 
and successor of Attains L He inherited from 
his predecessor the friendship and alliance of 
the Romans, which he took the utmost pains to 
cultivate. He supported the Romans in their 
war against Antiochus ; and after the conquest 
of the latter (190) he received from the senate 
Mvsia, Lydia, both Phrygias, and Lycaonia, as 
well as Lysimachia, and the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. (Liv. xxxrii. 45-55; Pol. xxii. 1-27.) 
By this means he was at once raised from a 
slate of comparative insignificance to be the 
sovereignof a powerful monarchy. Subsequently 
he was involved in war with Phamaces, king of 
Pontus, and Prusias, king of Bithynia, but both 
wars were brought to a close by the interposi- 
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PLUTO 

of his views on the ordinary events of human 
life, and the benevolence of his temper. — Edi- 
tionsof the iToraffahylVyttenbach, 1795-1821; 
by Hercher, 1851. Editions of the complete 
Works of Plutarch by Eeiske, Lips. 1774-1782, 
and by Hutten, 1791-1805.-3. The younger, 
was a son of the last, and is supposed by some 
to have been the author of several of the works 
which pass usually for his father’s, ns e.g. the 
Ajioplithegmata (Tzetz. Ghil- i. 14, adLyc. G53]. 
— 4. An Athenian, son of Nestorius, presided 
with distinction over the Neo-Platonio school at 
Athens in the early part of the fifth century, and 
was Eumamed the Great. He numbered among 
his disciples Syrianus of Alexandria, who suc- 
ceeded him as head of the school, and Proclus 
of Lycia. He wrote commentaries, which arc 
lost, on the Timaeus of Plato, and on Aristotle’s 
treatise On the Soul. He died at an advanced 
age, about a-d. 430. (Suid. s. V. Up6K\os : Marin- 
Vit. Prod. 12.) 

Pluto. [Hades.] 

Plntus (IIAoDtoi), the personification of 
wealth, is described as a son of lasion and De- 
meter. [Iaeiow.] That 'Wealth should be the 
offspring of the Earth-goddess expresses the idea 
that riches come from the earth — primarily 
from agriculture, but also from metals. The 
same idea was the cause of the name nXoyrMv 
being given to Hades, the god of the earth and 
of the underworld [see p. S75, hi. Zeus is said 
to have deprived Plutus of sight, that he might 
not bestow his favours on righteous men ex- 
clusively, but that he might distribute his gifts 
blindly and without any regard to merit (Ar. 
Pfuf. 90; Sobol, ad Theocr. X. 19). At Thebes 
there was a statue of Tyche or Fortune, at 
Athens one of Irene or Peace, and at Thespiae 
one of Athene Ergane, and in each of these 
cases Plutus was represented as the child of 
those divinities, sj-mbolioally expressing the 
sources of wealth, from good fortune, peace and 
industry (Pans. i. 8, 2, ix. 16, 2, ix. 26, 8). A 
copy of the statue of Irene and Plutus is now 
at Munich. [Cephisodotus.] He seems to 
have been also represented as a boy with a 
comucojjia. 

Pluvialia (nAouiraAtt, Ptol. : prob. Ferro), one 
of the islands in the Atlantic called Pop.tuj;atae. 

PluviUB, i.e. the sender of rain (Tibull. i. 7, 
26), a EUrname of Jupiter among the Homans 
(also Pluvialis and linbrioitor), to whom sacri- 
fices were offered daring long protracted 
droughts. [JupiTEB.] 

Pnytagoras {TlyoraySpa^. 1. Eldest son of 
Evagoras, king of Salanus in Cyprus, was assas- 
sinated along with his father, n.c. 374. [Ev- 
AGOEAB.] — 2. King of Salamis in Cyprus, prob- 
ably succeeded Kicocles, though we have no 
account of his accession, or his relation to the 
previous monarchs. He submitted to Alexan- 
der in S32, under whom he served with a fleet 
at the siege of Tyre. (Diod. xvi. 40; Arrian, 
An. iL 20 ; Curt. iv. 3, 11 ; Athen. p. 167.) 

PodalirluB {UoSa\fipios), son of Asclepius 
and Epione or Arsinoe, and brother of Machaon, 
along with whom he led the ’Thessalians of Tricca 
against Troy. He was, like his brother, skilled 
in the medical art. On his return from Troy he 
was cast by a storm on the coast of Syros in 
Caria, where he is said to have settled. He was 
worshipped as a hero on Mt. Dria. [Machaos.] 
Poflarces (IIoSdpKuv)- The original name of 
Priam. [PEIA5IUS.] — 2. Son of Iphiclus and 
grandson of Phylacus, was a younger brother 
of Protesilaus, and led the Tliessalians of 
Phylace against Troy (If. ii. 695). 
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Podarge. [HAnpixsE.] 

Pocas (riofar), son of Phylacus orThanmacus, 
husband of Methone, and the father of Philo- 
ctetes, who is hence called Poeaniiadcs, 
Poeantius hcros, Pocantia proles, and Poeante 
satus. Poeas is mentioned among the Argo- 
nauts, and is said to have killed with an arrow 
Talans in Crete. Ho set fire to the pile on 
which Heracles was burnt, and was rewarded 
by the hero with his arrows. [Heilvcleb ; 
Pim-OCTETES.] 

Poemandcr (TloipapSpos), son of Cliaeresilaus 
and Stratonicc, was the husband of Tanagra, a 
daughter of Aeolus or Aesopus, by whom he be- 
came the father of Ephippus and Leucippus. He 
was the reputed founder of the town of Tanngra 
in Boeotia, hence called Pocmandria. 'Wlien 
Poemandcr had inadvertently killed his own son, 
he was purified by Elephenor. (Strab. p. 401.) 

Poemanenus (noi/xemiriis ; etlmic, the some: 
prob. Maniyas),o. fortified place in Mysia, S.of 
Cyziens, with a celebrated temple of Asclepius 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. ; Plin. v. 123). 

Poetovio, sometimes written Petovio (Pei- 
tau), a town in Pannonia Superior CWcstem 
Pannonia) on the frontiers of Norienm, and on 
the Dravus (Pravc), was at first a fortress, and 
then a Homan colony with the sumame XJlpia, 
Irnving been probably enlarged and made a 
colony by Trajan, and station of the legion XITI. 
Gcmina (Tac. Hist. iii. 1 ; Amm. Marc. xiv. 87 ; 
G. I. It. iiL p. 439). 

Pogon (ndryuv), the harbour of Troezen in 
Argolis (Strab. p. 873). 

Pola {Pole), an ancient town in Istria, situ- 
ated on the W. coast, and near the promontory 
Polaticum, which was the most southerly point 
in the country. According to tradition Pola 
was founded by the Colcliiaus who had been 
sent in pursuit of Medea (Stmb. pp. 46, 209, 
216 ; Mel. ii. 8, 13). It was subsequently a Ro- 
man colony, witli the surname Pieias Julia, 
and became an important commercial town, 
being united by good roads with Aquileia and 
the principal towns of Blyria (Plin. iii. 129). 
It was here that Belisarius assembled his fleet 
to cross to Ravenna, a.d. 544 (Prooop. B. G. iii. 
10). Its importance in antiquity is attested by 
its magnificent mins, of which the principal are 
those of an amphitheatre, of a triumphal arch 
(Porta aurea), erected to L. Sergius by his wife. 
Salvia Postuma, and of several temples. 

Polemon (noXe/xa?r). 1, I., king of Pontus 
and the Bosporus, was the son of Zenon, the 
orator of Laodicea. As a reward for the services 
rendered by his father as well as himself he was 
appointed by Antony in n.c. 39 to the govern- 
ment of a part of Cilicia ; and he subsequently 
obtained in exchange the kingdom of Pontus. 
(App. B. C. V. 75 ; Dio Cass. xlix. 25, 83 ; Strab. 
p. 578.) He accompanied Aintony in his expe- 
dition against the Parthians in 36. After the 
battle of Aptium he was able to make his peace 
with Octavian, who confirmed him in his kingdom 
(Dio Cass. liii. 25). About the year 16 he was 
entrusted by Agrippa with the charge of re- 
ducing the kingdom of Bosporus, of which he 
was made king after conquering the country 
(Dio Cass. liv. 24). His reign after this was 
long and prosperous ; he extended his do- 
minions as far as the river Tanals ; but having 
ei^aged in an expedition against the barbarian 
tribe of the Aspnrgians he was not only de- 
feated by them, bnt taken prisoner, and put to 
death (Strab. pp. 493, 495, 556). By his second 
wife, Pythodoris, who snoceedod h im on the 
throne, he left two sons, Polemon IL, and 
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ZenoD, bog eJ Arnietua, and one daQ^ier,j 
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who was mamed to Cotys fang o4 Thneo- 
2 IL, son of the preceding and of Pythodons 
was raised to the sovereignty of Pontns and 
Bospons by Caligula m a n 89 Bosporus was, 
afterwards taken from bun by CUodins, who 
assigned it to Slithndates, while he gave Ptde> 
mon a portion of CQicia m its stead, 41 In C3 
Folemon was induced by ero to abdicate the 
throne and Pontns was reduced to the eon 
dition of a Boman pronnee (Dio Caas.hx. 19 
li 8, Suet Aer 18 >--3 Brother of Attains a 
Macedonian officer m the army of Alesander 
the Great He was suspected ^ complicity m . 
the plot of which PhilotM was accused, but be 
was acqu tied or pardoned (Arr An. in 27 
Curt vu. 2 1) After the death of Alexander 
he beconie a partisan of Perdiceaa nnderwboee 
brother Alcetas he served (Diod zrm 4S xix. 
16) until 820 when he shared the defeats and 
eaptmty of Attains [ATTaLts No 2.J— -4. Of 
Athens an eminent Platonic philosopher was 
the son of Philostratns a man of wealth and | 
political distinction In his youth Polemon | 
was extremely profligate butonedsy whenbe 
was about tfarty on his bursting into the school 
of Xenocrates attheheadof abandof revellen | 
hia attention was so arrested by the disconrse j 
which chanced to be upon tempentnee that be I 
tore off his garland and remained an attentive ' 
listener, and from that day he adopted an abate* 
miens course of hfe (Kor Sat u 8, 253) and | 
continaed to treqaent the school of which, on j 
the death of Xenocrates he became the head, ' 
B c 815 He died in 273 at a great age. He 
esteemed the object of philosophy to be to 
exercise men in things and deeds not in dia- 
lectic specnlstioD He placed the summum i 
bonum 10 liTingaccor^ogtothe lawsof natare I 
(Diog lAert IT 10 Atben. p 4( Cic dtFtn I 
IT 2 0 16, T 1, 6 H-S Of Athens In otizeo 
ship, but by birth either of Uism, or bamos or I 
Sicyon, a Stoic philosopher and an eminent 
geographer snmamed , 

lived in the tune of Ptolemy Epiphanes at the I 
begimuug of the second century Bc Inplul^l 
sophy he wasadiBCiple of Fanaetius Hemadel 
extensive journeys through Greece to collect I 
materials lor his geogni>liical works, in the I 
course of which he paid particular aiteDtHm to 
the inscriptions on votive offenngs and on 
columns As the collector of these inscriptions, 
be was one of the earlier contributors to tbe 
Greek Anthology Athenaens and other writers 
make very numerous quotations from his wovka 
They were chiefly desctiptions of diflerent parts 
of Greece , some were on the paintings pre- 
served in Tinout pieces, and aereral are con 
troversial, among which u one against Brato- 
slhenea. (Athempp 486,442.)— 6 AntOOlUl, a 
celebrated sophist and rhetoncian, floonsh^ 
under Trajan, Hadrian, and tbe first Antonmna, 
and was in h gh favour with the two former I 
emperors. He was bom of a consular bnuly, I 
at iBodicea, but spent the great^ part of mi I 
hfe at Smyrna, llu most celebrated disciple | 
was Anstidea Among his mutston in snbee ; 
qnenl tim^s was Gregory Nazianren. His style 
of oratory was impoaing rather than pJeaaujg j 
and his character was haughty and reserved. I 
During the Utter part of his hie be was sol 
tortoTM by the gout that be resolved to pni an i 
end to his existence , he had himself shut np in ' 
^ t<»nb of his ancestors at Xisodicea, where i 
“* died of hunger at the age of saW five ■ 
(Flulostr Sopkut p 580 , Suid. an) The rndy 1 
-aitaat work of Poleraon u the faaawl oratimu * 


for Cynaegirus and Callimachns, the generals 
who fell at Marathon, which are suiipo^ to bo 
pronotineed by their fathers. These orations 
s« eiLted by Orelli, LiptlaiO— 7 The author 
of a short Greek work on Physiognomy, which 
u still extant Hemust have hved m or before 
the third century after Chnst, as he is men 
tumed by Ongen, and from his style he cannot 
be supposed to have bred much esrber than 
this time His work consists of two books in 
the first which contains twenty three chapters, 
after proving the utility of physiognomy, he 
lajra down the general principles of the science, 
in the second book, which consists of twenty 
seven chapters, he goes on to apply the 
principles be had before laid down and de- 
senbM m a few words the characters of the 
courageous man, the timid, the impudent the 
passionate the tallutive, Ac —Edited by Franz 
m his Scriptoru Fhy$iognomonxae Veterei, 
Aitenbnrg 1780 

PSUmonlun (naXejuirior TloXtfuiriot, and 


‘ontns in Asia Minor, bmlt by king Poumot 
( probably tbe second), on the site of the older 
city of Side at the month of the river Sidenns 


golf with a good harbonr It was tbs capital 


eentnJ part of Poata* L of the Ins, which w 
beoce called Pontns Polemoniocaa (Phn. vs. 
JX Ptol V 6 4 Aram. Mare, xxu 6 ) 

PoUbs [Atuesz j 

PiUehaa (nofaxrn, Dor Tl»\ix>'n nexiy*! 
TV|t) a town — i Id the NW of Messeiua, w 
of Asdasia (Paus it 33, 6}— 2 In the KE 
of l^oonia (PoL it 8C)^ In Chios-»4. la 
Crete, whose temcory bordered oa that el 
Cydoma (HdL vn. 170, Thne u. 85]— S In 
Mycia, ID the district Troei, on the left bank of 
the Aetepss Dear Its source (Strsb p 603) 
Polieos (noiu(4t), ' the proctor of the city,' 
a surname of Zzts 

retereSttf, Demetzlttt {DanTorts] 

Polltes (TleXirvit), BOD of Pnam and Hecnha, 


and father of Pnam the vounger, was a vahant 


r 539, 


He was sUm by Pyrrhus. (H xiu. 633 x 
Verg drTt u 636, v 664.) 

Politorlua, a tows in the utlenor of I«- 
tiuin, destroyed by Ancna Martins (Lit l 83, 
Dkidt«. 111 . 43 , Pirn, m 68) 

PouB, Argentirlo, the wife of the poet 
Lncan. [Lresvrs ] 

FoUenUa (Pollentlnns) 1 (PoUnza), a 

town ofthehtatieUimLiguna at the eonflnence 
of the Etnza and the Tanarus, and sotoe- 
qnenUy a Homan muDicipium (Flin ui. 43) 
It was celebrated for its wooL In its neigh 
bourhood Stilicho gamed a victory over the 
Goths under Alone (Claudian, P Get 680-647, 
Oros. Tiu 87)— 2. A town jji Picenom probahly 
identical with Orbs Salvia (Plm m- III).—* 
{Pollema), a Boman colony on the NB point 
MtbeBoleanaSIajOT [Bsi-esBEs] 

PoUeatia, a deity worshipped by the P-omans 
among the Indigetos who was sunposed to 
supply strength to the growing child (Isv 
mir. 7, Plaot. Cat ir 4,8, ct Ivbwbtxs). 

PoUIo, Asalni, was accused of treason 
(majetfat) towards tbe eod of tbe mgn 6f 
Tiliwus, bat was not brought to tush Uev^ 
•nbsequenily one of Nero s intimate Ineods, 
bat was aecus^ of taking part in ««* 

spiracy sgams* that emperor in aJ> 63, and 
was hsniabed. (Tac Ann. rv 56 71 ) 

PolUo, C AiIbIiu, a distingnisliM enter. 
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poet and historian of the Augustan ago. He 
was horn at Rome in n.c. 76, and became dis- 
tinguished as an orator at an early age. At the 
ago of twenty-two ho prosecuted C. Cato (Tac. 
DiahSl). Onthe brealang outof the Civil war he 
joined Caesar, and in 49 he accompanied Curio 
to Africa. After the defeat and death of Curio, 
he crossed over to Greece, and fought on 
Caesar’s side at the battle of Phorsalia (48). 
He also accompanied Caesar in his campaigns 
against the Pompeian party in Africa (46) and 
Spain (45). He returned with Caesar to Rome, 
but was shortly afterwards sent back to Spain, 
with the command of the Furtlier Province, in 
■order to prosecute the war against Sex, Pom- 
pey. He was in his province at the time of 
Caesar’s death (44). He took no part in the 
war between Antony and the senate ; but when 
Antony was joined by Lepidua and Octavian in 
48, PoUio espoused their cause, and persuaded 
L. Plancus in Gaul to follow his e.xample. Li 
the dmsion of the provinces among the trium- 
virs, Antony received the Gauls. Tlic adminis- 
tration of the Trauspadane Gaul was committed 
to Pollio by Antony, and he had accordingly 
the difficult task of settling the veterans in tlie 
lands which had been assigned to them in this 
province. It was upon this occasion that he 
saved the property of the poet Virgil at Mantua 
from confiscation, whom he took under his 
protection from his love of literature. In 40 
Pollio took an active part in effecting the 
reconciliation between Octavian and Antony at 
Brundnsium. In the same year he was consul ; 
and it was during his consulship that Virgil 
addressed to him his 4tU Eclogue. In 89 
Antony went to Greece, and sent PoUio with a 
port of his army against the Parthini, an Illy- 
rian people. Pollio defeated the Parthini and 
took the Dalmatian town of Salonae; and in 
consequence of his success obtained the honour 
of a triumph on the 25th of October in this 
year. (Hor. Oil. ii. 1, 16 ; C, I. L. i. p. 461.) He 
gave his son, Asinius Gallus, the agnomen of 
§alouinus after the town which he had taken. 
It was during his Rlyrian campaign that Virgil 
addressed to him the 8th Eclogue, From this 
time Pollio withdrew altogether from political 
life, and devoted himself to the study of litera- 
ture. He still continued, however, to exercise 
his oratorical powers, and maintained his 
reputation for eloquence by his speeches both 
in the senate and in the courts of justice. He 
died at his Tusculan villa, a.d. 4, in the 80th 
year of his age, preserving to the last the full 
enjoyment of his health and of all his faculties. 
(Hieron. ad Euseb. Citron. 2020 ; cf. Tac, Dial, 
17; Sen. Oontr. 4, 6.) — ^Pollio deserves a dis- 
tinguished place in the history of Roman 
literature, not so much on account of his works, 
as of the encouragement which he gave to 
literature. He was not only a patron of Virgil, 
Horace (see Od.u. l),and other great poets and 
^vrite^9, but he has the honour of having been 
the first person to establish a public library at 
Rome, upon which he expended the money he 
had obtained in his Rlyrian campaign (Plin. 
XXXV. 10). None of Pollio's own works have 
come down to ns, but tbey possessed sufficient 
merit to lead his contemporaries and successors 
to class his name with those of Cicero, Virgil 
and Sallust, as an orator, a poet and an 
historian. Catullus (-xii. 9) describes him in his 
youth as 'leporum disertus puer et facetiarum,' 
and Horace speaks of him in the full maturity 
of his powers {Od. ii. 1, 18) as * Inside maeslis 
praesidium reis et consulenti, Polho, curiae ; * 
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and wc have also the testimony of Quintilian, 
the two Senecas and Tacitus to the greatness 
of his oratorical powers (Quint, x. 1, 113 ; Sen. 
Oontr. 4, S; Sen. Ep. 100, 7; Tac. Dial. 21). 
— ^Pollio \vrote the history of the Civil wars in 
seventeen books (Suid. s. v.). It began with 
the consulship of Metcllus and Afranius, n.c. 
GO, in wliich year the first trinmnrate was 
formed, and appears to have come down to the 
time when Augustus obtained the undisputed 
supremacy of the Roman world (Hor. Od. ii. I, 
24; Sen. Stias. vi. 15,21; Biict. Jiil. 80; Tac. 
Ann. iv. 34). — As a poet PoUio was best kno\vn 
for his tragedies, wliicJi are spoken of in high 
terras by Virgil and Horace, but which probably 
did not possess any great merit, as they are 
hardly mentioned by subsequent writers 
(Verg. Eel. iii. 86, %-iii. 10 ; Hor. Od. ii. 1, 9 ; 
Sat. i. 10, 42). It has been asserted by some 
modem critics that Pollio was the author of the 
Belhwi A/ricanutfi; but the theory is improb- 
able and has no support. — Pollio also enjoyed 
great reputation ns a critic, but he is chiefly 
Icnown in this capacity for the severe judgment 
which he passed upon his great contemporaries. 
Tlius he pointed out many mistakes in the 
speeches of Cicero (Quint, xii. 1, 22), censured 
the Commentaries of Caesar for their want of 
historical fidelity (Suet. Jnl. 66), and found 
fault witlt Sallust for affectation in the use of 
antiquated words and expressions (Suet. 
Gramm. 10 ; Gell. x. 26). He also complained 
of a certain Fatavinity in Livy, respecting 
which some remarks arc made in the life of 
[p* Follio had a son, C. Asinius 

Gallus Salouinus. [See p. 855, b.] Asinius 
Gallus married Vipsania, the former wife of 
Tiberius, by whom he had several children: 
namely, (1) Asinius Saloninus ; (2) Asinius 
Gallus ; (8) Asinius Pollio, consul a.d. 28 ; (4) 
Asinius Agrippa, consul A.D, 25; (6) Asinius 
Celer. 

Pollio, VediUB, a Roman eques and a friend 
of Augustus, was by birth a freedman, and has 
obtained a place in history on account of his 
riches and his cruelty. He was accustomed to 
feed his lampreys with human flesh, and when- 
ever a slave displeased him, the unfortunate 
wretch was fortliwith thrown into the pond as 
food for the fish. On one occasion Augustus 
was supping with him, when a slave had the 
misfortune to break a crystal goblet, and his 
master immediately ordered him to be thrown 
to the Ashes. The slave fell at the feet of 
Augustus, praying for mercy ; and when the 
emperor could not prevail upon Pollio to pardon 
him, he dismissed the slave of his own accord, 
and commanded all Pollio’s crystal goblets to 
be broken and the fish-x^ond to be filled np. 
Pollio died n.c. 15, leaving a large part of his 
property to Augustus. It was this Pollio who 
built the celebrated villa of Pausilypum near 
Naples. (Dio Cass. liv. 23 ; Sen. de Ira, iii. 
40 ; Plin. ix. 77 ; Tac. Ann. i. 10, xii. CO.) 

PoUusca (noA.A.ou(rrta), a city of Latmra near 
Corioli taken and retaken in the Volscian w.ars, 
after which it disappears from Iiistory (Liv. ii. 
33i 89 ; Dionys. vi. 91, viii. 36). 

Pollux or Polydeuces. [Dioscimi.] 

Pollux, Julius (’loaAior noAa5ew?7^), 1. Of 
Naucratis in Egj'pt, was a Greek sophist and 
grammarian. He studied rhetoric at Athens 
under the sophist Adrian, and afterwards 
opened a private school in this city, where he 
gave instruction in grammar and rhetoric. At 
a later time he was appointed by the emperoi 
Commodus to the chair of rhetoric at Athens. 
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lie died done? the reipi ot Coznnodiu At 
the age of fi(t7-eigbt. He seems to hare been 
attacked by many of his contemporanes on 
Acconjit of the inferior character of hia c>rA> 
tory, and especially by Lucian in bia Pirr^cn' 
iiSie-xiiXoi Pollux sraa the author of acreral 
iForks, oil of srlucb bare penshed vitb tbe 
cicepbon of the Onojnajficon. This stork is 
disiaed into ten books each of which eoutama 
A abort dedication to the Caetar Comiaodoa it 
was thciefore pahUshed before a d 177, since 
Comroodus beemne Augustus in that year 
Each book forma a separate treatise by itself, 
containing the most important words relating 
to certain subjects, with short explanations of 
the aeamnga of the wordA The alphabetic 
arrangement is not adopted, but the words are 
giTtn accordjDg to the subjects treated of in 
eachbook-^-Ediiious byL^erhuandlfezasters 
Iiuis, Amsterdam, 170B, by Dicdort, Lipe 
1821, end by leun. Bekker, BeroL 1816-^ 
A Byzantine irntce, the aatb^ of A CJirottieon 
which treats at some length of the creation of 
the worl^ and is therefore entitled tarrapfa 
It IS a onirersal history, beginatog 
with the creation of the world and coming down 
to the time of the writer — EdSt^ by Ilarit, 
Hooich, 1792 

Film (n2\at) 1 A sophist and rhetorician 
a natira of Agngentuni. He was a dieciple of 
Oorgtoi and wrote a treatise on rhetoric, as 
well os other works mentioned by Suidaa lie 
IS iQtrodoce 1 by Plato as an loterlocutor in the 
fet P!*t PMae^r p 257/— 2 Acele 
bratM tragic actor, the ton of Chanclet of 
fiunmm and a disciple of Arctnas of Thnni It 
It related that at tbe age of 70, shortly More 
his death, lie acted ta eight tragedies on (oar 
•neceesiie days (Pint. I/ein 29 > 

Fdlyaefot Poh/i/ot or Anti 

ine/os), an omnliabited iiUnd m tbe Aegaeto 
sea neat Melos I’Plin ir 70, Ptol m 15,26) 
Pdlytenai (Tlaxitui^sJ 1 Of Icapcacao, a > 
mathematicunand a friendof Epicurus, *doptM 
the philosophical syitem of ms (nend, And, 
Although he Itad preriousJy scijoired great 
reputation as a mathematician, he now mom 
tamed with Epicnms the wortUlessneos of 

t eomefry (Cic. Ae u. S3, p'in i C}—Z. Of 
ardis, A sophist, bred in the time ^ duhus 
Caesar He is tbe author of four epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology His full name was 
Julius Pofyueniir-^ Tbe Macedonian, tbe 
author of the work on Stratagems in war 
(jT/wTiyyi^/inra), which IJ still extant, bred 
about the middle of tbe second century of the 
Chnstiau era. Suidis calls him a rbetonciao, 
Aod we learn from Polyaesos himself that he 
was accustomed to plead causes before the 
emperor lie dedicated tus work to M Aare> 
but aud Yema, while they were cngBgrdrn the 
Parthian war, about x.v 159, at which time, be 
says, be was too old to accompany them in tbeir 
campaigns Tins work is timded into right 
books, of which the first six contain an occoont 
of the stratagems of the most celebrated Greek 
generals, the serenth of those of barbaroos or 
foreign people and the eighlli of tbe BrnnoDA 
PartA howecer, of the aixth and aerenth bocAa 
ore lost, so that of the 900 strat^ems which 
Polyaeuus di'scribed, only 893 hare come down 
to us. The work is written in a clear and 
pleasing style though somewhat tinged with 
the aruilcnil rhetoric of the age It contoma 
a east number of aoecdotes respecting many 
of the most celebrated men in anti<)ttity, 
but tu Taloe as a hutoncal authonty is eery 
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mneh diminished by the little judgment which 
the author endently possessed, and by our 
Ignorance of the sources from which he took his 
statemfutt — Fdilions by Casanbon, 15®3j 
Conr, 1809 , Wolflinn, 1860; IVeBchcr, J8C7 
Folyblat {naXt/^ior) L The historian, the 
son of Lyccirt4A and anatire of Megalopolis, is 
Arcadia, waa bom about a c 201 llis father, 
Lycortas, waa one of the most distiuguished men 
of the Achaean Leane and Polybius receircd 
the adractages of lug father i instruction m 
political knowledge and the mihtary art. He 
most also hare reaped great benefit from bis 
intercourse with Philopoemen, who was a fnend 
of hia father's, and on whose death, in 182, 
Polybics carried the am in which hi ashes 
were deposited In the following year Polybius 
was appointed one of the ambassadors to Egypt, 
but be did not leare Greece, aa tbe inteation of 
sending an embassy was abandoned. From this 
time he probably began to take part m public 
affair*, and he appears to bare soon obtained 
mat influence among his countrymen, and as 
llipparch attained a TOSition which ranked 
secoud in the state. lie adnsed neutrality in 
the war between Romo and Mocedon After 
the conquest of Macedonia, in 1C8 tbs Roman 
commitsionert who were sent into the S of 
Greece commanded at the instigation of Calli 
crates Giat 1000 Acliaeans should be cameil to 
Rome, to answer the charge of not hawi' 
assist^ the Romans against Perseus This 
number included all tbe best and noblest part 
of the ostioa, end among them was Polybios 
They amred m Italy in B c 157, but, instosd of 
being put upon their trial, they were distnbntod 
antooe the Etnoeon towsa Pelybiai was 
mere fortunate than tbe rest of biscounlrraon. 
lie hod probably become acqnaiuted in Greece 
snth Aemihus Psuius, or bis sons Fabiits end 
Scipio, and tbe tao yonag men now obtained 
permisaiOD from the praetor for Polybius to 
reside at Rome la (be bouse of tbeir father, 
Paolos Scipio wss then eighteen years of age, 
and aeon became warmly attached to PolybiUA 
Scipio wss Bccomptoied by hit fnend ta all bis 
military expeditions, and receir^ much adrao 
tage from his experience and knowledge Poly 
biDA on tbe other bond, besides finding a blwral 
patron and protector m Bcipio, was able by las 
meana to obtain access to public documents, 
and to accaxoalato raatenaU for he great his* 
tones] work. After remamiog in Italy seren 
teen years, he returned to the Peloi'onnesus in 
151, with tbe samnng Arbaeto exdcA *ho 
were at length allowed by the senate to rerisit 
Ibeir natire land. He did not, however, remain 
long is Greece He joined Scipio in his esm 
paign against Carthage, and was present at the 
destruction of that city in 146 Immediately 
AftoTTrards be burned lo Greece, where the 
Achoeans were waging a mud and hopeless war 
against the Romans He appears to hare 
amred in Greece soon after the cajitnre of 
Coruilh, and he exerted all his infiuence to 
allenato the misfortunes of his countrymen, 
and to procure farourtbU terms for them. Itis 
grateful fellow countrymen acknowledged the 
greet lemces be hod rendered then, onl 
atatueswere erected to bis honour at Stegalo- 
polia, blantineo, I’oUantium, Tegea, and other 

E lacea The base of the statue erected to him 
y tbe state of Etis was found at Olympia by 
Uia German explorers in 1877 Polrtius seems 
irew to hare deroted himself to the eouipoai 
tion of the great historical srork for which be 
bad long b«is collecting moteriala. At wbot 
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period of his life he made the journeys into tion, and made distant jonmevs to become 
foreign countries for the purpose of visiting the acquainted vrith the geography of the countries 
places which he had to describe in his liistory, that he had to describe in his work. A cliar- 
it is impossible to determine. He tells ns acteristic feature of his work, which dislin- 
(iii. 59) that he undertook long and dangerous guishes it from all other histones which 
journeys into Africa, Spain, Gaul, and even as have come down to us from antiquity, 
far as the Atlantic, on account of the ignorance is its didactic nature. His object was to 
which prevailed respecting those parts. Some j teach by the past a knowledge of the future, 
of these countries he visited wliile serving and to deduce from previous events lessons 
under Scipio, who afforded him everj- facility 1 of practical wisdom. Hence he calls his 
for the prosecution of his design. At a later I work a Pragmaieiu (wpayparefa), and not 
period of his life he visited Egypt lilceivise. a History {ItrTopia). The value of history cou- 
He probably accompanied Scipio to Sp.ain in sisted, in his opinion, in the instruction that 
134, and was present at the fall of Xumantia, might be obtained from it. Thus the narrative 
since Cicero states {ad Font. v. 12) that Poly- of events became in his view of secondary 
bins wrote a history of the Numantine war. importance; they formed only the text of the 
He died at the age of oighty-two, in consequence political and moral discourses which it was the 
of a fall from his horse, about 122. — The His- province of the historian to deliver. Excellent, 
tory of Polybius consisted of forty books, of however, as these discourses are, ther-materially 
which the first five books, and extracts from detract from the merits of the history as a 
the otlier thirty-five books, survive. Books i. ! work of art ; their frequent occurrence inter- 
and ii. form the Introduction, taking up the . rupts the continuity of the narrative, and 
history where Timaeus left off, at 2G4 e.c. They i destroys, to a great extent, the interest of the 
contain some account of the first Punic war and reader in the scenes which are described, 
the Achaean League. The remainder of the , Moreover, he frequently inserts long episodes, 
work fell into two parts. The first comprised a . which have little connexion with the main 
period of thirty-five years, beginning a-ith the subject of his work, because they have a didactic 
second Punic war and the Social war in Greece, ! tendency. Thus we find tliat one whole book 
and ending with the conquest of Perseus and | (the sixth) was devoted to a history of the 
the domifaff of the ATacedonian kingdom, in I Boman constitutfoii ; and the thirty. fourth book 
1C8. This was in fact the main portion of his seems .to have been exclusively a treatise on 
work, and its great object was to show ho«- the geography. The atyje of Polybius bears the 
Homans had in this brief x>et>od of fifty-three impress of his iniiid ; and, as instruction and 
years conquered the greater part of the world, not amnsement was the great object for wluch 
and to demonstrate that they were marked out he wrote, he did not seek to please his readers 
as the rulers of nations, and fitted for a uni- by the choice of his phrases or the composition 
versal empire. 'With the fall of the Macedonian of his sentences. Hence the later Greek critics 
kingdom the supremacy of the Roman dominion were severe in their condemnation of his style, 
was decided, and it was vain for the other Of the extracts which liave been preserved 
nations of the world to resist. In this first from the lost books (vi.-xl.) some are of con- 
part book iii. relates the second Punic war as siderable length, such as the account of the 
far as Cannae ; iv. and v. deal with the wars Roman army, which belonged to the sixth 
in Greece and Syria. Books vi.-xxx. described book. There have been ^scovered at different 
the progress of Roman conquest to the times lour distinct collections of extracts from 
battle of Pydna, b.c. l&S. The second part of the lost books. The first collection, discovered 
the work, which formed a kind of supplement soon after the revival of leaming in a MS. 
to the former part, comprised the period from brought from Corfu, contained the greater part 
the conquest of Perseus, in 108, to the fall of of the sixth book, and portions of the following 
Corinth, in 146. Tlie history of the conquest eleven. In 1582 Ursinus pnbli.shed at Antwerp 
of Greece seems to have been completed in the a second collection of Extracts, entitled Fx~ 
thirty-ninth book ; and the fortieth book prob- cerpta de Legationibus, which were made in 
ably contained a chronological summary of the tenth century of the Christian era. In 
the whole work. The History of Polybius is 1034, Valesius .published a third collection of 
one of the most valuable w'orks that have come extracts from Polybius, also taken from the 
down to us from antiquity. His early training Excerpta of Constantinus, entitled Excerpta 
had taught him to appreciate military opera- de Viriuiibxts et J'itiis. The fourth collection 
tions as well as political measures, and the of extracts was published at Rome in 1827 by 
leading part which he took in his own country Angelo Mai, who discovered in the l^atican 
enabled him to judge of the characters and library at Rome the section of the Excerpta 
motives of the great actors in history in a way of Constantinus Porphyrogenitus entitled Ex- 
which no mere scholar or rhetorician could do. cerpta de SexileyifUs. — Editions of Polybius, 
To these qualifications were added the inestim- with a commentan-, by Schweighaeuser, Lips, 
able advantage of intimate friendship with 1789-1795 ; of the text alone, by Bekker 
thegreatestmenof Rome, and the opportunities (Berol. 1844, 2 volg. 8vo), who has added the 
of leaming at first hand all that those who Vatican fragments ; Dindorf, 1800 ; Hultsch, 
directed the civil and military actions of the 1871. Edition of portion of the history, with a 
republic could tell him. No one could have a commentary, by Strachan Davidson, 1890. Livy 
better claim to write a history of the second did not use Polybius till he came to the second 
and third Punic wars than the man who pos- Punic war, but frosn that time he followed him 
sessed all the information that the Scipios and very closely. Cicero likewise chiefly followed 
Aemilii had stored up of the second, and was Polybius in the account which he gives of the- 
liimsell an eye-witness of the conclusion of the Boman constitutiou in his De Beyuhfica. Tlie 
third. These materials he supplemented by History of Polybius was continued by Posi- 
every means in his power. Thus he not only donius and Strabo. [Postnoxtus ; Str.u! 0 .] 
collected with accuracy and care an account of Besides the great historical work of which we 
the events that he intended to narrate, but he have been speaking, Polybius wrote (2) The- 
also studied the history of the Boman constitu- Eife of Fhilopoeoiexi, in tliree books; (3) a- 
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treatise on Taeties, (1) A Htilory of the 
Sfumanltne War—^ A freedman of the cm 
peroi Anastas, read in the senate the mil of 
the emperor after his decease (Suet Auff 101) 
—3 A (aTonnte freedman of the emperor 
Claudius He was the companion of the studies 
of Claudius, and on the death of his brother, 
Seneca addressed to him a Consotatio, in which 
he b^tows the highest praises upon hi 
attainments Polybius wasput to deati 
the intrigues of SlessalJina although he had 
been one of her paramours (Suet Claad 28) 
PSlybotes (IloXv^srrijt) one of the giants 
who fought against the gods, was pnrened by 
Poseidon across the sea as far as the island of 
Cos There Poseidon tore away a part of the 
island which was afterwards called Nisyrion, 
and throwing it upon the giant fanned him 
onderit fGzoAiTES) 

Folyhotns (naX^doTor Pufdioadtn, Ito), a 
city of Great Phrygia, E of Synnada (Procop 
Hut ire 18 , Hieroch p 677) 

Polybns (n^Xvdoi) 1 King of Connlh by 
whom Oedipns was brought np [Oedipls] 
He was the hnshand of Penboea or Merope 
Paossnias mahea him Inng of Simn, and 
desenbes him as a son of Hermes and Chlhono* 
phyle, and as the father of Lysianassa, whom 
he gave in mamags to Talaus tnng of the ' 
Argives (Soph 0 T 770 ApoUod iji 5 7 
Pans 11 6 8 )— 3 A Greek phyaicun was one 
of the pupils of Hippocrates who was also bis 
son in law and bred id the island of Cos, id 
the fourth century b c With hu brothers id 
law Thessalua and Oracon Polybus waa one 
of the foundera of the ancient medical eect of 
the Dogmatin He was sent abroad by Hippo 
eratea mth bia fellow pspiU, donog the time 
of the plague to assut differeat citiee with hie 
medical snll, and he afterwards remained id 
hia natiTO country He haa been suppoeed, 
both by ancient and modem critics, to M the 
author of aerenl treatises m the Hippocratic: 
collection, I 

Pfllfeanos (naXwatnror), Bishop of Smyrna. 
[Diet of Ckrutuin Bioijraphij] 

Polfelei (IleXvKX^r), thenameot twoartisU. 
The elder Poljcles was iirobsbiT an Athenian, 
and flourished about b c 370 (Plin zsxie 50> 
The younger Polycles is placed by FUny in 155 
He was an Athenian scnljitor, and with his two 
sons Timocles and Timarchides (also scDlptors).! 
settled at Rome Among his works were a ' 
statue of Agesarchns the wrestler at Olympia , 
a statue of Juno, which was placed m the por 
tico of Octanaat Borne, when that portico waa 
erected b7.}iIeteUas3[acedonictis^ and (prohahly) 
a Hermaphrodite which Fhny calls famona 
(Pans VI. 12, 8 , Plin. xziit 52, 80 zzzvi &» ) 
Tlie Hermaphrodite is fay some attributed to the 
elder Polycles, but on the whole it is more 
likely that it belongs to the later period. The 
two sons of the younger Polycles were authors 
of the statue of Asclepms at Elates (Psna z. 
84, Cl ' 

Polyclitui(noXiKXnT«t) 1 The Elder, of Af 
goa, probably bycitirenship. and of Sicyxm, prob- 
ably by birth, was one of the most celebrsM 
scnlptera of the ancient world. He was the pn 
p3 of the great Argive sculptor Ageladss, nndei 
whom he had Phidias andldyTon for his fellow 
disciples. He waa somewliat younger than 
Phidias, and about the same ^e as Hyron. 
He flourished about V C. 453-112. Of hu 
personal history we know nothmg further A* , 
an artist, be stood at the head of the schools of | 
Argos and Sicyon, and approached more nearly | 
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thaw any other to an equality with Phidias the 
great beadof the Athenian schooL Theessen 
tial difference between these artists was that 
Phidias was unsurpassed m making the images 
of the gods. Poly 
ehtna m those of 
uen. One of the 
most celebrated 
works of Polycli- 
tus srae his Dory 
phorva or Spear- 
bearer, a youthful 
figure, bnt with the 
foil proportions of 
a man. This was 
the atatne which 
became known by 
the name of The 
Canon, because lu 
It the artist had 
embodied a perfect 
representation of 
Ibe ideal of the hu 
man figure (Plin 
miT So) Another 
of his great works 
was bis ivory and 
gold atatne of Hera 
m her temple be 
tween Argos and 
Ilyrenae The cod 
dess was seated on 
a throne her head 
crowned with a 
garland on which 
were worked the 
Graces and the 
Hours the one 
hand boldiDg the symbolical pomegranate, nod 
the other a sceptre, surmoonted by a cuckoo, a 
bird eacred to nera (Pass ii 17,4) Tins statue 
was sccepted ss filing the type of Hera, juit as 
the great stetuee of 
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the types of Zeus 
and Athene [See 
the bead of the 
Paroese Hera on 
p S9S] It IS no- 
ticed of Polyclitus 
that be particu 
larly sdopted tlie 
attitude of resting 
on one foot with 
. the other more 
lightly pressed 
"'Un.niiv 6C),BO 
to give an easy 
and gracefn! pose 
la grace of form 
he excelled, so that 
Qniotniao notices 
that he gave ideal 
beauty to the hu 
form, bnt did 
not express the 
fuD grandeur and 
majesty of the di 
Vine (zu. 10, T) 
In this, BO donbt, 
he contrasts him 
With Phidias His 
1 wsa perfect, 
regarded him as u 
Ifitb the ezcepti 
Plfljehtns were 



a pomt in which Cicero 
nsnrpsssed {Brut 18, 70) 
of the Hera, the itato-i of 
bronze It is possible to 
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judge of the form of some of them from marble 
copies. Of these the most generally recognised 
are the Doryphoms, the Diadumenns and the 
Amazon. In the department of toreutic, the 
fame of Polyclitus no doubt rested chiefly on 
the golden ornaments of his statue of Hera; 
but be also made small bronzes [sigilla), and 
drinldng-vessels [jfhialae). — % The Younger, 
also a sculptor of Argos, of whom very little is 
known, because his fame was eclipsed by that 
of his more celebrated namesake. His work 
may be dated about 400-S65 b.c. He was 
pupil, and younger brother or nephew, of 
Naucydes. Hisstatues were mainly of athletes, 
set up at Olympia, where the inscribed bases of 
two have recently been discovered. (Paus. ii. 
22, 8, vi. 6, 1, vi. 7, 8.) Pausanias mentions one 
statue of a different character, that of a Zeus 
Philios at Megalopolis (viii. 31, 2). He was dis- 
tinguished as an architect, for tliere is little 
doubt that the building of the theatre and 
tholuB in the precincts of the temple of As- 
clepius at Epidaums (Paus. ii. 27, 5) should be 
ascribed to him and not to the elder Polyclitus. 
—3. Of Larissa, a Greek historian, and one of 
the numerous writers of the liistory of Alex- 
ander the Great.— 4. A favourite freedman of 
Nero, who sent him into Britain to inspect the 
state of the island. 

Polycrates (rioXuK'pdTTjy). 1. Of Samos, 
one of the most ambitious of the Greek 
tyrants. With the assistance of liis brothers, 
Pantagnotus and Syloson, be made himself 
master of the island towards the latter end 
of the reign of Cyrus. At first he shared 
the supreme power with lus brothers ; but 
he shortly afterwards put Pantagnotus to 
death, and banished Syloson. Having thus 
become sole despot, he raised a powerful fleet, 
which dominated the whole of the eastern 
Aegaean, and by his piratical enterprises accu- 
mulated vast riches. He had formed an alliance 
with Amasis, king of Egypt, who, however, 
finally renounced it through alarm at the 
amazing good fortune of Polycrates, which 
never met with any check or disaster, and which 
therefore was sure, sooner or later, to incur the 
envy of the gods. Such, at least, is the account 
of Herodotus, who lias narrated the story of 
the rupture between Amasis and Polycrates in 
his most dramatic manner. In a letter which 
Amasis wrote to Polyerates, the Egyptian 
monarch advised him to throw away one of his 
most valuable possessions, in order that he 
might thus inflict some injury upon himself. 
In accordance irith this advice Polyerates threw 
into the sea a seal-ring of extraordinary beauty, 
but in a few days it was found in the belly of a 
fish, which had been presented to him by a 
fisherman. In the reign of Camhyses, the 
Spartans and Corinthians sent a powerful force 
to Samos, in order to depose the tyrant, but 
their expedition failed, and after besieging the 
city forty days, they left the island. The power 
of Polycrates now became greater than ever. 
The great works which Herodotus saw at Samos 
were probably executed by him. He lived in 
great pomp and luxury, and, like others of the 
Greek tyrants, was a patron of literature and 
the arts. The most eminent artists and poete 
found a ready welcome at his court, and his 
friendship for Anacreon is particularly cele- 
brated. • But in the midst of all his prosperity 
he fell by the most ignominious fate. Oroetes, 
the satrap of Sardis, had formed a deadly hatred 
against Polycrates. By fi^e pretences, the 
satrap contrived to allure him to the mainland, 
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where he was arrested soon after his arrival, 
and crucified, 522. (Hdt. iii. 39, 54, 120 ; Strab 
pp.637, 038; Paus. vih. 14, 8 ; Cic. Fin. v. 30,’ 
92.)— 2. An Athenian rhetorician and sophist 
of some repute, a contemporary of Socrates and 
Isocrates, taught first at Athens and afterwards 
at Cyprus. He was the teacher of Zoilus. He 
wrote ; (1) an accusation of Socrates, which was 
a declamation on the subject composed some 
years after the death of the philosopher pioc^. 
Laert. ii. 38). (2) A defence of Busins. The 
oration of Isocrates entitled Busiris is ad- 
dressed to Polycrates, and points out the faults 
which the latter had committed in his oration 
on this subject. (3) An obscene poem, which he 
published under the name of the jioetess 
Pliilaenis, for the purpose of injuring her repu- 
tation (Athen. p. S85). 

Polydamas (IToXuSa^s). 1. Son of Panthous 
and Phrontis, was a Trojan hero, a friend of 
Hector, and brother of Euphorbus [11. xvi. 
534, xviii. 249, xxii. 100).— 2. Of Scotussa in 
Thessaly, son of Nicias, conquered in the Pan- 
cratium at the Olympic games, in 01. 93, b.c. 
408. His size was immense, and the most mar- 
vellous stories are related of liis strength : how 
he killed witliont arms a huge and fierce lion on 
Mt. Olympus; how he stopped a chariot at full 
g.'illop, Ac. His reputation led the Persian 
king Darius Ochus to invite him to Hs court, 
where he performed similar feats (Pans. vi. 5, 
4, rii. 27. G). — 3. Of Pharsalus in Thessaly, was 
I entrusted by his fellow-citizens, about B.c. 875, 
i with the supreme government of their native 
I town. He afterwards entered into a treaty 
' uitli Jason of Pherae. On the murderof Jason, 

, in 870, his brother Polypbron put to death 
1 Polydamas. (Xen. Helt. vi. 1, 2.) 

I Polydcctes (noXi/Sewrtjy). 1. King of the 
. island of Seriphos, was son of Magnes, and 
‘ brother of Dictys. He received kin^y Danae 
I and Perseus, wljen the chest in which they had 
‘ been e.Tposed by Acrisius floated to the island 
I of Seriphos. (Find. Pijpt. xii. 10; ApoUod. i. 
9, 0 ; Paus. i, 22, 6.) His story is related under 
Perseus. — 2. King of Sparta, was the eldest 
son of Eunomus, the brother of Lycurgus the 
lawgiver, and the father of Charilaiis, who suc- 
ceeded him. Herodotus, contrary to the other 
authorities, makes Polydectes the father of 
Eunomus. (Hdt. viii. 131; Paus.iii. 7, 2; Pint. 
Lye. 2.) 

polydeuces (rio^voeiJKTjs), one of the Dios- 
curi, and the twin brother of Castor, called by 
the Romans Pollux. [Dioscuri.] 

Polydorus (^o^l55wpos). 1. King of Thebes, 
son of Cadmus and Harmonia, husband of 
Nyctels, and father of LuiUACUS. — 2. The 
3 *oungest among the sons of Priam and Laotoe, 
was slain by Achilles {11. xx. 407, xxii. 46j. 
Tliis is the Homeric account ; but later tradi- 
tions make him a son of Priam and Hecuba, 
and give a different account of his death. One 
tradition relates that when Dinm was. on the 
point of falling into the hands of the Greeks, 
Priam entrusted Polydorus and a large sum of 
money to Polymestor or Polymnestor, king of 
the Thracian Chersonesus. After the destruc- 
tion of Troy, Polymestor killed Polydorus for 
the purpose of getting possession of hip trea- 
sures, and cast bis body into the sea. His body 
was aftenvards washed up on the coast, where 
it was found and recognised by his mother 
Hecuba, who, together with other Trojan cap- 
tives, took vengeance upon ’ Polymestor by 
putting out his eyes andkilUng his two children, 
(Eur. Becuha: Verg. Aeii. iiL 49; Ov. Met 

3n2 
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xiii 432.) Another trailition th&tPolT xxtr 68) IIis pictures were without buck. 

dorQswsseQtrustedtohissisterUione,wiiowas giotiBd,as tinted outlines on the white wall 

rnamed to Polymeslor She brought ium up without shading but the beautyof the drawing 

as her own eon, while she made ererrone else and the admirshte conception of chiracter in 

beberet^therowason,Dejphila$orl>eTpylit4 his figures son for them admiration ondisU' 

SM Polydoms The Greeks, anxious to des- nished <□ the age of Pausaniaa 

troy the race of Pnam, promised to Potymes- PMymedium (ni>Av>i^Siov), a town in Slysia. 

tor Blectra lor his wife and a Urge smotmt of between Assns and the From. Lectum (Strab 

gold, if he would kill Polydorus Poiymestor I pp fS06 G16, Flm r 123) 

was prevailed upon and he accordingly slew hia I PoIyhTsmla [Potnrcu.) 

own son Polydorus thcreopon persuaded hia I Fdlylis* (noA^lSor) 1 Son of Coerauus 

sisterDjonetokiUPolytDCstojr Pacnviua wrote grandson of Abas and great-grandson of Me 

a tragedy Ilionu |Cie Ae ii 27 Tu*e i 41. Umpus. He was like his ancestor MeUmpns, 

Hot Sut in 3 Gl)— 3 King of Sparta, was 1 a celebrated soothsayer at Connth, and is de 
the son of Akamenes and the father of £nry acnbed as the father of Enchenor, Astycratla, 
crates, who sncccpdcd him He assisted in . and Sfanto (ff tin. 6£S] ll'hen Alcalhous had 
bnngmg the first Sfessenian srar to a concia ' murdered bis own eou, Callipohs, at Sfegara ho 
sios, s c 734 He was murdered by Polem was porified by Polpdus, who erected at Me 
archus, a Spartan of high Umily hut ms name gam a aanctuaiy to Dionysna, and a statue of 
was precious among his people on account of the ^od— 2 A dithyrambic poet of the most 
his justice and kindness. Crotona and the fiooTishiDC period of the later Athenian ditliy 
Epizephyrun Loeri were founded m his re gn raoih and also siiilfu! aa a painter, was con 
—4 iirother of Jssoo of Fherae, obtained the temporary with Piulorenus Timotheus, and 
aupreme power along with his brother Poly Talestes, aloot B c 4P0 
phTon,on the death of Jason in ec 870 bm Folytuestor or Folytunsstor fPoLmoBts 1 
was shortly afterwards assassinated by Poly Polymseslus, or Folyuutaitus (nsXfiuuiir 
phron [jASOt S Aacnlptor of Ehodes one e«i) the son of Metes of Colophon, was an epic 
of the associates of Agesander m the ciecu elegiac and lync poet, and a musician Ife 
tiOR of the celebrated group of the baocoon (lourtshed ac C?3>Att He belongs to the 
[AocakM>i:]i) school of Eoniii mnsu «hiih flourished at 

Folyeuetua (riaAvtuirvat) an Athenian orator this time at Sparta ahere he earned on tho 
of the demu* Spbettus was a pobtKal Inend improveoieuis of Tbaktas The Attic come 
of Demostheues with whom he worked m re dians attacked Ins notms for their erotic 
sisvug the Macedonian partv I'Dem PAif iii I character <An>topli / j ISiTl At an elegiac 
p 299, Anst ilAef iii 10 7 Plat D-m 10) noet h« may be regarded a* the prederesaor cf 
FoiygsStss (noA^arrer). one of Ibo most Inis fellow counm man, Mimnermus 
cele^ated Greek paintere, was a oatiee of the , Pdlpnalu or rolyhynnla [Misax ] 
island of Thasos and was honoured with the ' FUyaleii (nsAt»'<lirn>)> son of Oedipus and 
citiKDslup of AUiena, on winch account b* la Jocasta, and brother of Eceocles and Antigone 
sometuues called an Athenian His father Hia story u given ceder Lreocus and Aotue- 
Aglauphon, was his laitructor ta iut art, and rra 

be bad a orotber, uaiDedAnstophon.whowas Piljlpbemni (rioA^piliisi) 1 Son of Pov 
slso a painter Polygnotus liTcd on intimate eidoo and the nymph Thoosa, was one of the 
terms with Cunon and his sister Elpinice, and , Cyclopes m Sicily [CTCLoras ] He is repre- 
be probably came to Athens m B C 463. after j eented as a pgantic monster, having only one 
the sobjogatioa of Thasos by Cimoo. He ap> I eye,m the centre of his forehead, canng nought 
pears to liars been at that lime an artist of for the gods, aod deronnng human flesh. He 
some repntatioD, and be continued to exercise dwell in a cave near Mb Aetna, and fed lus 
his art almost down to the beginning of the tiocka upon the mountain. Re fell in love 
Peloptmaesian war (131) He was cUled by with the nymph Galatea (Hieocr Id xi ; Ov 
some the mrentor of pairting (TheophrasC ap ilti x»i 780), but aa the rejected him for Acii, 
Plm TO. 205), aa being the first who twia^ be destro^ the latter by cmehuig hint under 
painting to the position of an art above tbslot abngerock [An*.) In the Homene story, when 
the handicrallsnian 4lis work was between Odysseus was driven upon Bicdy, Polyphemus 
the years 475 and 430 bc The famooe paint- devoured some of his companions, and OJjs 
inga in the Lesebe, or half of the Cnidiana at tens would have shared the same fate hail he 
Delphi, representing the Fall of Troy and the not put out the eye of the monster while be 
scenes of tfie aod»r»orJ<f (Psua x. 23-9]), woe asleep {pomcl*/— 2 Son of ETatosor 
were probably executed not later than 470, Poaeidcm and i^pea, was one of the Lapithae 
since they are mentioned by Simonides, who at X«nssa in Thessaly He was married to 
died in 467 The period of his greatest aiiistic laoriome, a at,ter of lleniclea He was also 
activity at Athens seems to have been that one of the Argonauta, bnt being left behind by 
which elapsed from brs removal to Athcos{463) them in Mysia, he founded Cios, and fell "> 
to Iho death of Cunon (449), who employed him battle against the CbalyWa. (// 1.264 , Ap Ph 
m the pictorial decoration of the public build i ISII, Apollod i 9.16) 
mgs with which he began to adorn the city, Mljrpbontes (noAu^^rvui), one of the de 
such aa the temple of Theseus, the Anaceciin, acendanti of Heracles who slew Creipbontes 
and the Fooefle Ho appears to have re kuigof ifessene, marned hi* wife SIcrtTW and 
turned to Athens about 433, where he executed took poaaessjon of hiv kingdom He was slain 
a senes of pamlngs in Uie Propylaea of the by Aeiwlos. son of Cresphonle*. {PoLiv 22, 
Acropolis The Propylaea were commenced in AratM u. 8. 1 ) 

487, and comp feted in 432. The snbyeclsof the Pfilyphtoil (n»Ao<pp*v), brother of Jason of 
pictures of Folygnotos were almost invariaWy ITierte, succeeded to the supreme power wvth 
taken from Homer and the other poets of tb« bia l^utber Polydorus oa the death M Jason m 
epic circle They were hiitoncal pictures, and m S79 Slmrlly afterwards be murderwl 
*** remarked that Polygnotns excell^ as Polydorua He exercised his power with girat 
• painter of character (Ansh Fodt 6; Plat, cruelty, and waa murdered in his torn, tCJ, by 
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liisnephew Alexander, who proved a still greater 
tyrant. [Jasokj Ai.exa>T)Eb.] 

Pol^oetes iTIoXvTrotrrjs)^ son of Pirithons 
and Hippodamia, was one of the Lapitliae, and 
joined tlie Greeks in the Trojan war (Strab. 
pp. 4S9, 441). 

Polyrrhenia or -ium (nohvpprjyla : XloKvppit- 
r/or), a town in Crete, whose territory embraced 
the whole western comer of the island. It 
l)Ossessed a sanctuary of Dict}*nna, and is said 
to have been colonised by Achaeans and Lace- 
daemonians. (Strab. p. 479 ; Pol. iv. 53 ; Plin. 
IV. 59.) 

Pdlysperchon {llo\v(TT4px^v)y a Macedo- 
nian, and an officer of Alexander the Great, 
who distinguished himself at Issus and Gau- 
gamela and accompanied Alexander in his 
Indian campaigns (Arrian, iii. 11, v. 11, vi. 5). 
In B.c. 823 he was appointed by Alexander 
second in command of the array of invalids and 
veterans which Craterus had to conduct home 
to Macedonia. He afterwards served under 
Antipater in Europe, and so great was the 
confidence which the latter reposed in him, 
that Antipater on liia deathbed (319) appointed 
Polysperchon to succeed him as regent and 
guardian of the king, while he assigned to his 
own son Cassander the subordinate station of 
Chiliarch (Diod. x^dii. 48). Polysperchon soon 
became involved in war with Cassander, 
who was dissatisfied with this arrangement. 
It was in the course of this war that Poly- 
sperchon surrendered Phocion to the Athe* 
Ilians, in the hope of securing the adherence 
of Athens. [Phocion.] Although Polysperchon 
was supported by Olympias, and possessed 
great influence with the Macedonian sob 
diers, he proved no match for Cassander, 
and was obliged to yield to him possession 
of Macedonia about 316 (Diod. xviii. 57, C9, 
xix. 57, 74). For the next few years Polysper- 
chon is rarely mentioned, but in 310, he again 
assumed an important part by reviving the 
long-forgotten pretensions of Heracles, the eon 
of Alexander and Barsine, to the t^one of 
Macedonia, Cassander marched against him, 
but, distrusting the fidelity of his own troops, 
he entered into secret negotiations with Poly- 
sperchon, and persuaded the latter, by promises 
and flatteries, to murder Heracles. (Diod. xx. 
28 ; Just. XT. 2.) Prom this time he appears 
to have served under Cassander ; but the period 
of his death is not mentioned. 

Polytimetus (rioXvTf/ATjTos : Zerafscltan)f a 
considerable river of Sogdiana, wliicll vanished 
underground near Maracanda {Sa7narkand)j 
or was lost in the sands of the steppes (Strab. 
p. 518). 

Polyzena (noA-uleVr;), daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, was beloved by Achilles. When the 
Greeks, on their voyage home, were still 
lingering on the coast of Thrace, the shade of 
Achilles appeared to them, demanding that 
Polyxcna should be sacrificed to him. Neopto- 
lemus accordingly sacrificed her on tlie tomb 
of his father. It was related that Achilles had 
promised Priam to bring about a peace with 
the Greeks, if the king would give him. liis 
daughter Polyxena in marriage ; and that when 
Achilles had gone to the temple of the 
braean Apollo, for the purpose of negotiating 
the marriage, he was treacherously killed by 
Paris. (Ear. Hoc. 40; Ov. Afcf. xiii. 448; Hyg. 
Fab. 110.) Another tradition stated that 
Achilles and Polyxena fell in love with each 
other when Hector’s body was delivered up fo 
Priam ; and that Polyxena fled to the Greeks 
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after the death of Achilles, and killed herself 
^ the tomb of her beloved with a sword. 
(Phijostr. Mer. 19, II.) 

Polyzenidas (no\i/^eyi5ay), a Rhodian in the 
service of Antiochus ITT., king of Syria, whose 
fleet he commanded in 192 and 190 b.c. He 
was defeated by C. Livius off Corycus, and by 
, Aemllins Regilius at Myonnesus. " (Liv. sixn. 
43, xxxrii. 28 ; App. Syr, 21-27.) 

1 Polyzo (no\ufci5). 1, The nurse of queen 
Hj^sipylc in Lemnos, was celebrated as a 
prophetess (Ap. Eh. i. GC8; Hyg. Fab. 15).— 
j 2. An Argtve woman, mamed to TIepoIeraus, 
' son of Heracles (Paus. in. 19, loj, followed her 
husband to Rhodes, where, according to some 
traditions, she is said to liave put to death the 
celebrated Helen. [Helena.] 

Polyzelns (rToAtJ^rjAoj). 1. Brother of Hieron, 
the tyrant of Syracuse. [Hieron.] — 2. Of 
Rhodes, a historian, of uncertain date, wrote a 
liistory of liis native country (Athen. p. SCI ; 
Plut. Sol. 15).— 3, An Athenian comic x>oet, 
belonging to the last period of the Old Comedy 
and the beginning of the Middle. (Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Grace.) 

Pomona, the Italian divinitj- of the fruit of 
trees, hence called Pomornw Patrona. She is 
j represented by the poets as beloved by several 
j of the rustic divinities, such as Silvanus, Picas 
I and Vertnmnue (Ov. Met. xiv. 623). For the 
J myth of hei' union with the last, see Vebtuii- 
NL’s. Her worship must originally have been 
of^ considerable importance, since a special 
priest, under tlie name of flame^i PovionaliSt 
was appointed to attend toiler sendee. (Varro, 
L. L. vii. 45; Fest. p. 154.) Tliere was a 
sanctuary for her worslup [Pomonal) between 
Ardea and Ostia (Fest. p. 250). 

Pompeia. l.Daugbterof Q.PompeiusEufns, 
son of the consul of B.c. 88, and of Cornelia, 
the daughter of the dictator Sulla. She married 
' C. Caesar, subsequently the dictator, in C7, but 
I was divorced by him in 61, because she was 
suspected of intriguing with Clodiub, who 
1 stealtliily introduced himself into her hus- 
band’s bouse wliilc she vras celebrating the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea. [Ceodius.] — 2. 
Sister of Cn. Pompey, the triumvir, married 
C. Mbmstius, who was killed in the war against 
Sertorius, in 75. — 3, Daughter of the triumvir 
by his third wife Mucia. She married Faustus 
. Sulla, the son of the dictator, who perished in 
the African war, 46. She aftenvards married 
L. Cornelius Cinna. As her brother Sextus 
survived her, she must have died before 35. — 
d. Daughter of Sex. Pompey, the son of the 
triumvir and of Scrihonia. At the peace of 
Misenum in 39 she was betrothed to M. Mar- 
cellas, the son of Octavia, the sister of Octavi'an, 
but was never married to him. She accom- 
panied her father in his flight to Asia, 36. — 
6. Paulina. [Paulina.] 

Pompeianus, Tib. Clandias, son of a Homan 
knight originally from Antioch, rose to the 
highest dignities under M. Aurelius. He was 
consul in 173 A.D. and held a command also in 
the war against the Marcomanni. Aurelius 
gave him his daughter Lucilla in marriage. 
He lived to the reign of Severas. (Dio Cass. 
Ixxi. 3, Ixxiii. 3 ; Vit. M. Anto7i. 20 ; Pert. 2.) 

Pompeii (ITo^r^w, no/4fl’a/a, no/i7r7;fc: Pom- 
peianus), a city of Campania, was .situated on 
the coast, at the mouth of the river Samus, 
and at the foot of Mt. Vesuvius ; but in conse- 
quence of the physical changes which the 
surrounding country has undergone, the ruins 
of Pompeii are found at present about two 
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miles from Ibe sea. Pompeii was first in the 
bands ci tbe O^ans, ana afterwards (if the 
Tyrrhenian 1. (Strah p 217, Plm. ui 62) It 
IS mentioned as a port in b c SID (Lit iz 88)^ 
and as talcing part m the Social war, danng 

which it was captaredbySolla (App £ C > S!^ 

50 , Veil Pat. u. IS) Afterwards it became a 
Ikiman matucipiam and received a ooIodt in 
the reign of Angnstas It was popolocis 
(having apparently nearly 30 000 inhaletanta) 
and flonribhing (Tac Ann xr 22, Sea Q N 
Ti 1), and a faroante resort Among others 
Cicero had anUa(Pompeianum) there (Ctc Ae 
11.8, ad A« i 20 ad Pam tii 3, zii.20j, hot 
Pompeu never rose above the rtnb of a second 
rate provmcia! town, and its great importance 
IS dne to the maimer inabich the circnmstancea 
of its destroction ensured the preservatiou of 
its remams till their ezeavation m the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centunea Pompeii was partly 
destroyed by an earthquake in am 63, hot was 
OTerwuelmed in TO along with IlercnUneam 
and Stabiae by the great eruption of Mt 
Yesanos (Dio Cass Izn 23 , cl Plin Ep ti 
16,20) The lara did not reach Pompeii but 
the town was covered with successive layers oi 
ashes and other volcanic matter on which a soil 
waa gradually formed Tlins a great part of 
the city has been preseried with its nutket- 

E laces, theatres baths, temples and private 
oases, and the czcavation oi these has thrown 
great light npon many Mints of antiquity, naeb 
as the construction oi Itomaa houses, and in 
general tU subiects connected with tbe private 
life oi the ancicnU. The first traces of the 
ancient city were discovered in 1080 rising 
above tbe groond, bnt it was not tiU 1721 that 
the exeavstioni were commenced. These have 
hem costumed mib varions inteimptions down 
to tbe present day, and now about one third ef 
the City isezposed to new It wasaarroonded . 
by walla, which were neatly two miles in cir 
ecisference, larmoonted at interval* by ta»en 
and containing eight gates These walla had 
been partly demolished danng Ibe peace of the 
early empire and a snbntb called ' Pagns 
AsgBJins Feliz ' had grown op outside tbe . 
gate of llerculasenm, by which room was made 
for ibe colony planted by Angnatu* Tbe 
atreets are narrow, the widest not exceeding 
to 'Aty fonr feet in widlb, and many hare high 
ftepping atones (or loot-passengen crossing 
from one raised foot-path to the other (seeThef 
of Ant art Fial, theyareasoailystraigbt,bvt 
the etieet winch oaanecU tbe Forum witb (be 
gate of Hercnlanenm, and u continned by tbe 
f treet of tombs, takes a siaaoos coorse The ' 
Fomm u distant about ionr handled rardainvoi 
thugato At its hortb end stands Ufl temple 
of Jnpiter on an elevated podiom, attheSouth 
the Basilica and the Tnonnsla it is boimifed 
on the Meat by the temple of S'enus,Bndoalbe 
East by the Paniheoa or temple of Aagastos. 
the coanciI.chamb«r (Curia), the temple of 
Mercury and the Chafcidicttm, a baiidusg 
erected by a pnesteas named Cntnachia, wlurb 
may possibly hare been csed as an exchange 
There was a smaller triangolar forma in the 
S of the city cot far from the gate o( Stabcoe 
and adjoining the greater and smaller theatres , 
close to the great theatre was the temple ollsia, 
in which a amall statue of the deity was found, 
the amphitheatre has been discovered in the 
SE. angle of tbe town between the gate of 
^ocera an 1 thatof theSamss. It is unpoasible 
here to enter into details regarding the nany 
prirate houses which hare b^a discovcrtd with 
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ranch of their fittings and decorations m good 
preservation, and have proved of the greatest 
value for the elocidation of Homan domestic 
orchitectcie {see Diet of Ant art. Eomui] 
There can be little donht that much of the 
Pompeu cow to be seen was a restoration after 
the eacthqnalce of 63 The oldest remains, 
however, are of a very early period, especially 
the older parts of the walls, built of large blocks 
of travertine, and a Done temple aear the 
theatre, known as the 'Greek' temple, which 
IS assigned to the 6th cent g c 
Pompelopfilif {ritnr7]Xouwo\is), the name of 
several cities foanded or enlarged by Pompey 
1 tTaah Eopri), an inland city of Faphlagonia, 
feW of Sinope, on the nver Aromas (Oui 
Irmai), a W tnhntary of the Hairs (Strah 
p 6C2)— .2 [PosrpEtON 3—3 [SoloeJ 
Pompitni I Q. PompeiQi, said to have 
been the son of a Ante player, was the first of 
tbe family who rose to dignity m the state Hi. 
was consnf in Kl, when he earned on war 
agaiost the N'amantines in Spam llarmg 
been defeated by tlie enemy in severat engage 
menta, he concladed a peace with them, bat 
on tbe amval of his snecessor in the command 
he ^sowned the treaty, which was declarol 
invalid by the senate He was censor m 181 
with Q Metelins Macedomcai (AH' B C vi 
76, Cic Fin ii 17 Off m 801—2 Q. Pom- 
peias Bofoi, either sen or grandson of the 
preceding, was a revloas snpiuirter of the 
anstocratical part; He waa tnbane of tbs 
plebs 100 praetor Di, and consul 88, with L 
balls When 9alla set oat (or the East to 
conduct the war agrinsi 81ithndatea, be left 
Italy in charge of Pompeins Hafns, and 
aesigned to him the army of Cn Pompems 
Strahov who waa atiU engaged lo eanruig on 
war a^inat the Marsi. Strabo, however, who 
was onwillmg to be depnred of the conuRasi], 
caused Pon^ioa Rofus to he mordered by the 
soldiers (vie pro Dorn. S], Dmt 30; App. 
BC a 57 >— 3 Q Fompeius Bofoa, son of 
Ivo 3, named SaBaa daBghlw, cod wasmor 
dered by the party of Salpicini and Manns In 
the Forom, donng the consalship of tui father, 
89 (Plat Suit 9] — 4 Q Fompeiai Eofni, son 
of ho 8 aod grandson of (he dictator Sails, 
waa Inhane of the plebs 62, wben be dts- 
(utguished himself as the great nsrtisan of the 
tnumvir Pompev, whom he assisted to obtain 
the sofe consulship liafos, however, on Uie 
expiration of bis office was accoted of cis, was 
ooodemned, and west into exile at Bauh in 
CampaDia (Cic sd Fam. vm 1,4, DiO Cas« 
xL AS]— 8 Q Fompeiai Sofai, praetor 63. 

wMMixif foDaymafo .wafnh /<Ter Hsa^naciann 1 

Apulia during Catiline's conspiracr fa 61 he 
obtained the pnirince of Africa, with the title 
of proconaoL— fi Bex. Pompeioe, laamc'l 
Lacilia. a suter of the poet C Lacilius-'? 
Sex- PompelOf, efd« son of ho. 6, never 
obtained any of the higher offices of the state, 
bot ocqaireo great reputation as a man of learn 
iDg and fs praised by Cicero tor lus accnnle 
kiwwlcdge of lanspmJence, geometry, and the 
Stole philoeopliy (Vic Brut 47, 175).— -8 Sex 
Footlieiat, a descendant of ho 7, consul 4.0 
14, with bex Appaleins, in which year tl e 
e m pec u r Angnstus died. lie seeus to hare 
.bewa a patrou of literature. Ond addresaed 
him several letters during hia exile (Or Font 
IV 1, 61—9 Cn. Fompeius Strabo, yoonz v 
atm^ ho. 6, and father of (be tnumvir Me 
waa qaaestor m Sardinia 103, praetor tfl, and 
proprietor m Siedy in the following year Me 
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consul 89, ;rhen he earned on war with aristocracy after Sulla's death (78), and sup- 
snccess against the nlhes, subduing the greater ported the consul Catulus in resistinc- the 
number of the Italian people who were stiU in attempts of his colleague Lepidus to repeal the 
arms. Towards the end of the year he brought laws of Sulla; and when Lepidus had recourse 
ifYu i 1 ^vhich gave to to arms in the following year (77), Pompey took 

all me towns of the Transpadani the Jus Latii an active part in the war against him, and 
Latinitas. [Diet, of Anf. art. Latinitas^ succeeded in driving hifn out of Italy.— The 
He continued in the S. of Italy as proconsul in aristocracy, however, now began to fear the 
the following year (88), and W'hen Pompeius young and successful general;* but since Ser- 
EufusOo. 2] was appointed to succeed him in torius in Spain had for the last three vears 
the command of the army, Strabo caused him successfullj' opposed iletellus Pius, one of the 
to be assassinated by the troops. Next year ablest of Sulla’s generals, and it had become 
(87) the Marian party obtained the upper hand, necessary to send the latter some effectual 
Strabo was^ summoned by the aristocratical assistance, the senate, with considerable re- 
party to their assistance ; and though not active ! luctance, determined to send Pompey to Spain, 
in their cause, he marched to the relief of the with the title of proconsul, and with equal 
city, and fought a battle near the CoUine Gate powers to Metellus. Pompey remained in 
with Cinna and Sertorins (Veil. Pat. ii. 21). i Spain between five and six years (7G-71) ; but 
Shortly afterwards he was killed by lightning, neither he nor Metellus was able to gain anv 
His avarice and cruelty bad made him hated decisive advantage over Sertorius. But when 
by the soldiers to such a degree that they’ tore Sertorius was treacherously murdered by his 
luB corpse from the bier and dragged it through own officer Perpema, in 72, the war was speedily 
the streets. Cicero describes him {Brut. 47) brought to a close. Perpema was easily de- 
* as worthy of hatred on account of his cruelty, feated by Pompey in the first battle, and the 
avarice, and perfidy ’ (cf. Flor. iii. 18). He whole of Spain was subdued by the early part 
possessed some reputation as an orator, and of the follo^ring year (71). Pompey then re- 
still more as a general. He left behind him a turned to Italy at the head of his army. In 
considerable property, especially in Picenum. — his march towards Borne he fell in with the 
10, Cn. Fompeius Ma^US, the Triumvir, son remains of the army of Spartacus, which M. 
of No. 9, was born on the SOth of September, Crassus bad previously defeated. Pompey’ cut 
E.C. lOG, in the consulship of Atilius Serranus to pieces these fugitives, and therefore claimed 
and Servilins Caepio, and was consequently a for himself, in addition to all his other exploits, 
few months younger than Cicero, who was bom i the glory of finishing the Servile war. Pompey 
on the Srd of January in this year, and sixyearslwas now a candidate for the consulship; anS 
older than Caesar, He fought under his father | although he was ineligible by law, inasmuch as 
in 89 against the Italians, when he was only | he was absent from Kome, bad not yet reached 
seventeen years of age, and continued with him the legal age, and had not held any of the lower 
till his death two years aftem'ards. For the j offices of the state, still his election was certain, 
next few years the Marian party had possession i His military glory had charmed the people ; 
of Italy ; and accordingly Pompey, who adhered I and as it was known that the aristocracy looked 
to the aristocratical party, was obliged to keep j upon Pompey with jealousy, they ceased to 
in the background, and was only saved from an ' regard him as belonging to this party, and 
indictment by the interrention of Carbo, But 1 hoped to obtain through him a restoration of 
when it became known, in 84, that Sulla was the rights and privileges of which they had 
on the point of returning from Greece to Italy, | been deprived by Sulla. Pompey was accord- 
Pompey hastened into Picenum, where he raised I ingly elected consul, along with M. Crassus; 
an army of three legions. Although only and on the Slst of December, 71, he entered 
twenty-three years of age, Pompey displayed the city a second time in his triumphal car, a 
great military abilities in opposing the Marian simple eques. Pompey now found it necessary 
generals by whom he was surrounded ; and to secure power beyond tbe control of the 
when he succeeded in joining Sulla in the senate either by force or by the aid of the 
course of the year (83), he was saluted by the opposite party. He chose the latter course as 
latter vuth the title of Imperator. During the safer than a coup and openlybroke with 

remainder of the war in Italy Pompey distin- the aristocracy. Thus in his consulship (70) he 
guished himself as one of the most successful was regarded as the popular hero. He pro- 
of Sulla’s generals, and when the war in Italy posed and carried a law restoring to the 
was brought to a close, Sulla sent Pompey tribunes the power of which they had^ been 
against the Marian party in Sicily and Africa, deprived by Sulla. He also afforded his all- 
Pompey first proceeded to Sicily, of which he powerful aid to the Lex Aurelia, proposed 
easily made himself master (82) : here he put by tbe praetor L. Aurelias Cotta, by which 
Carho to death. In 81 Pompey crossed over to the judices were to be taken in future from 
Africa, where he defeated Cn. Domitius Aheno- the senatus, equites, and tribuni aerarii, in- 
barbus and the Numidian king Hiarbas, after a stead of from the senators exclusively, as Sulla 
hard-fought battle. On his return to Kome, in had ordained. In carrying both these measures 
the same year, he was received with enthusiasm Pompey was strongly supported by Caesar, 
by the people, and was greeted by Sulla with with whom he was thus brought into ^ close 
the surname of Magnus, a name which he bore connexion, and Crassus joined the coalition.— 
ever aftenvards, and handed down to his chil- For the next two years (G9 and 68)^ Pompey 
dren. Pompey, however, not satisfied with this remained in Kome. In 67 the tribune A. 
distinction, sued for a triumph, which Sulla at Gabinius brought fonvard a bill proposing to 
first refused, but at length, overcome by Pom- confer upon Pompey the command of the war 
pey’s importunity, he allowed him to have his against the pirates, with extraordinary powers, 
own way. Accordingly Pompey, w’ho had not This bill was opposed by the aristocracy ^vith 
yet held any public office, and was still a simple the utmost vehemence, but was notwithstand- 
eques, entered Borne in triumph in September, ing carried. [GABiKrt;.s.] Tlie pirates were at 
81, and before he had completed his twenty- this time masters of the Mediterranean, and 
fifth year. Pompey continued faithful to riio had not only plundered many cities on the 
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coasts of Greece and Asia, bat bad even made 
descents upon Italy itself As soon as Ptonpej 
received toe command, be began to make bis 
preparations for tbe war, and completed them 
by tbe end of tbe winter Bis plans were 
formed with g^eat skill and judgment, and were 
crowned with complete snccess. In forty days 
he cleared the western sea of pirates, and 
restored commomcation between Spain, Ainca, 
and Italy He then followed the mam body of 
the pirates to their strongholds on the coast of 
Citicia, and after defeating thenr fleet, he 
mdnccd a great part of them, by promiaea of 
pardon, to Borrender to him Many of these he 
settled at Soli which was henceforward called 
Pompeiopohs The second part of the cam 
paign occupied only forty nine days, and tbe 
whole war was brooght to a concloaion ui the 
coarse of three months , so that to adopt the 
panegyric of Cicero (pro iej Jlon 12) ‘Pompey 
made his preparations for the war at the end of 
the winter, entered npon it at the commence- 
ment of spring and finished it m the middle of 
the enmtner ’ Pompey was employed dnnng 
the remainder of this year and the begmnmg of 
the following in Tiaiting the cities of Oiheia and 
Pamphylia, and providing for the goTcmment ' 
of tbe newly eon«tuered distneta — Dnnng bis ' 
ah'ieiice from Borne Pompey waa appointed to 
succeed Ijncnllus m tbe command of the war 
against Mithndates (£6) The bitl conferring 
npon him this command was proposed br the 
ti^oae C ManiUns, and was aapported by 
Cicero m an oration which has come down to 
iu (pro Lege MbnifKi) Like the Gabinian 
law it was opposed by the whole weight of 
the anstoeracy bat was earned tnampnantly 
,ILt'(ixiP9 I The power of Mithndates had 
Men btolnn by the prerioas rictones of Lncnl 
las, and it wasooly left to Pompey to bring tbe 
war to a oonclnsion. On the approach of 
Pompey, Mithndates retreate<l towards Ar 
raema, bat he was defeated by the Boman 

K iral , and as Tigranes now refosed to receive 
into his dominions, Mithndates resolved to 
plunge into the heart of Colchis, and from 
thence make his way to his own dominions in 
the Cunmerun Bospoma Pompey now tamed 
his arms against Tigranes, bat the Armenian 
king sobmit‘ed to him sr>ihoat a contest, and 
waa allowed to conclnde a peace with the re 
public It was bad pobey as well as bail faith 
to fii, as he did, the boundary of the Roman 
dominion towards Parthia at Oruros 200 miles 
E of the Euphrates, instead of making that 
nrer the limit, and it led to difficulties with 
the Porthians afterwarda In 65 Pompey eet 
ont in pnisnit of Mithndates bnt be met with 
much opposition from tbe Ibenans and Alba- 
lusus, and after advancing as far as the nver 
Fhasis (Fat), he resolved to leave these aavsge 
districta piirawotTEs, p 569] He accord 
ingty retraced his steps, and spent the winter at 
Pontus, which be reduced to the form of • 
Roman province In 61 he marched into Syria, 
deposed th** king Antiochus Asiaticos, and 
tn^t e that country also a Boman province In 
63 be advanced further south, in order to 
estabbshthe Roman supremacy in Phoenicia, 
Coele-Syna, and Palestine The Jews refused 
to submit to him, and ibnt tbe gates of Jemss 
led against him, and it was not tQl after a 
siege of three months that the city was takim. 
Pompey entered the Holy of Hobes, tbe first 
time that any human being except the high 
pnest had dared to penetrate into this toend 
spot- It was dnnng the war in Palestine 


Pompey received intelligence of tbe death of 
Mithndates [MmnuiiATes Pompey 

spent tbe next winter in Pontus, and eftei 
settling the aflairs of Asia, he returned to Italy 
m 63 Ha disbanded hia army almost immedi 
ately after landing at Bran^sinm, and thus 
calmed the apprehension of many who feared 
that, at tbe bead of his victonoas troops, he 
would seize npon the supreme power He did not 
however, return to Borne till the following year 
(61) and he entered the city in triumph on the 
SOth of September He baajnat completed his 
forty fifth year, and this was the tlard time that 
he had enjoyed the honour of a tnumph.— With 
Ibis tnomph the first and most glonons part of 
Pompey s life may be said to have ended 
Hitherto his life h^ been an almost nmntcr 
ropted succession of mibtary glory But now 
be was called upon to play a prominent part in 
tbe einl commotions of the commonwealth, a 

C rt tor which neither his natnrai t^ents nor 
I previons habits had in the least fitted him 
It would seem that on his return to Rome, 
Pompey hardly knew what part to take in the 
poLtics of the city He had been appointed to 
(be contmand against the pirates and Mithn 
dates la opposition to the aristocracy, and they 
still regarded him with jealon^ and distnist. 
At tbe same time ho was not disposed to unite 
himself to the popular party, winch bad nsen 
into importance dcring his absence in the 
East and over which Caesar possessed nn 
hounded isflacDce Tbe object, however 
which eagsged the immediate atioution of 
Pompey was to obtain from tbe senate a rstifi 
cation tor all his sets is Asia, and an aaiign 
ment of lands which he had promised to his 
veterans The senate, glad of au opMrtnmts 
to put an affront upon a man whom they botii 
feared sad hated, resolutely refosed to sanction 
bis measures m Asia This was the unwisest 
thing they could have done If they had 
known tbeir real interests, they would have 
sought to win Pompey over to their side, as a 
counterpoise to tbe growing and more daugeroiis 
inSuence of Caesar But their short-iighted 
policy threw Pompey into Caesars arms, aod 
thus sealed the downfall of then party Caesar 
promised to obtain for Pompey the ratification 
ofbisocts, and Poinpey,on hia part, agreed to 
support Caesar in all his measures. That they 
might be more sure of carrying their plana into 
execution, Caesar prevailed upon Pompey to 
become reconciled to Crassna, with whom be 
was at variance, bnt who by hia immense 
wealth, had great influence at Rome The 
three agreed to assut one another against their 
comrumi enemies ; and thus was first formed the 
first tn umvirate — This union of the three most 
powerful mes at Borne crushed the aristocracy 
for the time Bupported by Pompey and 
Craasns, Caesar waa able in his consnltlup (59) 
to carry all his meaenres. Pompey's acts in 
Asia were ratified, and Caesar’s agrarian law, 
which divided the nch Campanian land among 
tbe poorer citizens enabled Pompey to fulfil 
the promises he had made to hu veterans In 
order to cement their union more closely, 
Caesar gave to Pompey his dangbter Julia m 
marriage Next year (56) Caesar went to tus 
pnivmce in Gaul, bnt Pompey remained 
Borne. 'While Caesir was gaining glory and 
{nfluence in Gaul, Pompey was ^adu^y loaiiig 
the confidence of all parties at Rome The 
senate hated and fcar^ him , tbe people had 
deserted him for their favonnto Clodios, and 
be had no other resource left but to atrengtheA 
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his connexion with Caesar. Thus he came to wife, Mncia. In the Civil war in 48 he coin 
he regarded as the second man in the state, and manded a squadron of the fleet in the Adriatic 
was obliged to abandon the proud position Sea. After liis father’s death, he crocsed over 
winch he had occupied for so many years, to Africa, and after remaining there a short time 
According to an arrangement made with he sailed to Spain in 47. In Spain he was 
Caesar, Pompey and Crassus were consuls for joined by his brother Sextus and others of his 
a second time in 55. Pompey received as his party, who had fled from Africa after their defea*^ 
provmces the two Spams, Crassus obtained at Thapsus. Here the two brothers collected 
Syria, while Caesar’s government was prolonged a powerful army, but were defeated by Cae«ar 
for five years more— namely, from the Ist of himself at the battle of Munda, fout^ht on the 
January, 53, to the end of the year 49. At the 17th of March, 55. Cneius escaped” from the 
end of his consulship Pompey did not go in field of battle, but was shortly afterwards 
person to liis provinces, but sent his legates, taken prisoner, and put to death. (Pint. Ant 

L. Afraniua and M. Petreius, to govern the 25; JBell. Sisp. 39; Strah. p. 141.) 12. Sex!" 

Spains, while he himself remained in tlie { Pompeius Magnus, younger son of the trium-* 
neighbourhood of the cit}’. His object now 1 vir by his third wife, 3Incia, was bom 75. After 
was to obtain the dictatorship, and to make the battle of Pharsalia be accompanied his 
himself the undisputed master of the Roman . father to Egypt, and saw him murdered before 
world. Caesar’s increasing power and influence - his eyes. After the battle of Munda and the 
had at length made it clear to Pompey that a j death of his brother, Sextus lived for a time in 
struggle must take place between them sooner concealment in the country of the Lacetani, 
or later. The death of liis wife Julia, in 54, to between the Iberus and the Pyrenees ; but 
whom he was tenderly attached, broke one link when Caesar quitted Spain, he collected a body 
which still connected him vriih. Caesar ; and | of troops, and emerged from his lurking-place, 
the fail of Crassus in the following year (63), in ! In the civil wars wliich followed Caesar’s 
the Parthian expedition, removed the only 1 death the power of Sextns increased. He ob- 
person who had the least chance of contesting tained a large fleet, became master of the sea, 
the supremacy with them. In order to obtain ) and eventoally took possession of Sicily. His 
the dictatorship, Pompey secretly encouraged fleet enabled him to stop all the supplies of 
the civil discord with which the state was tom com which were brought to Rome from Egypt 
asunder ; and such frightful scenes of anarchy and the eastern provinces, and such scarcity 
followed the death of Clodius at the beginning began to prevail in the city that the triumvirs 
of 52; that the senate had now no alternative were compelled by the popular discontent to 
but calling in tlie assistance of Pompey, who make peace with* Pompey. This peace was 
was accordingly made sole consul in 62, and concluded at Misenum in 39, but the war was 
succeeded in restoring order to the state. Soon | renewed in the following year. Octavian made 
afterwards Pompey became reconciled to the great efforts to collect a large and powerful 
aristocracy, and was now regarded as their ac- fleet, which he placed under the command of 
knowledged head. The history of the civil war Agrippa. In 86 Pompey’s fleet was defeated 
which foUowed is related in the Life of C.^sab. off I^aulochns, with great loss. Pompey him- 
It is only necessary to mention here, that after self fled from Sicily to Lesbos and from Lesbos 
the battle of Pharsalia (48) Pompey sailed to to Asia. Here lie was taken prisoner by a body 
Egypt, where he hoped to meet with a favour- of Antony’s troops, and carried to Miletus, 
able reception, since he had been the means of I where he was put to death (35), probably by 
restoring to his Idngdom the father of the | command of Antony, though the latter sought 
young Egyptian monarch. The ministers of to throw the responsibility of the deed upon his 
the latter, however, dreading Caesar’s anger if officers. (Dio Cass. xlr. 9, xlviii. 17, xlix. 11 ; 
they received Pompey, and likewise Pompey’s App. B. C. ii. 105, iii. 4, v. 144.) 
resentment if they forbade him to land, resolved Pompeius Festus. [Festus.] 

to release themselves from their difficulties by Pompeius Trogus. [Justejus.] 

putting liim to death. They accordingly sent PompBl6n(Pa7n^?ono),w'hichnameisequiva- 
ont a small boat, took Pompey on board, and lent to Pompeiopohs, so called by the sons of 
rowed for the shore. His wife and friends Pompey, was the chief town of the Vascones m 
watched him from the ship, anxious to see in Hispania Tarmconensis, on the road from Astn- 
what manner he would he received by the king, rica to Burdigala (Strab. p. 161; Ptol. ii. 6, C7 ; 
who was standing on the edge of the sea with Plin. iii. 25). 

his troops; hut just as the boat reached the Pompilins. [NmiA; Aioibon’ICus.] ^ 

shore, and Pompey was in the act of rising Pomponia. 1. Sister of T. Pomponius Atti- 

from his seat, in order to step on land, lie was cus, was married to Q- Cicero, the brother of 
stabbed in the back by Septimius, who had the orator, B.c. G8. The marriage proved im 
formerly been one of his centurions, and was extremely unhappy one. Q. Cicero, after lead- 
now in the service of the Egyptian monarch, ing a miserable life with his wife for almost 
Pompey was killed on the 29th of September, twenty-four years, at length divorced her at the 
B.c. 48, and had just completed his fifty-eighth end of 45 or in the beginning of the f^lomng 
3’ear. His head was cut off, and his body, year. [Ciceeo, No. 6.}— 2. Daughter of T. P^- 
which was tlirown out naked on the shore, was ponius Atticus. She is also called Caeciha (be- 
buried by his freedman Philippas, who had cause her father was adopted by Q. Caeemu^ 
accompanied him from the ship. The head was and likewise Attica. She was born m 51, and 
brought to Caesar when he arrived in Egypt she was still quite young when she was mamed 
soon afterwards, hut he turned away from the to M. Vipsanius Agnppa. Her daughter i ip- 
sigbt, shed tears at the melancholy death of his sania Agnppma married Tiberius, the successor 
rival, and put his murderers to death. (Plut. of Augustus. 

Pom;?cfw5; Strab. pp. 555-560.) Pompey was Fomponiana. [Stozch.ipes.] 
married five times. The names of his wives Pomponius, Sextus, a distinguished Rom^ 
were; (1) Antistia; (2) Aemilia; (3) Mucia; jurist, who lived under Antoninus Pins and M. 
(4j Julia; (5) Cornelia.— 11. Cn. Pompeius Aurelius. Some modem writers thmk that 
Magnus, elder son of the triumvir by his third there were two jurists of this name. The works 
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of Pompomns are frequentlj quoted in the ; 

Digest 

Pomponltu Atticns [Atnccs ] 

Pomponlus Bonosiensu, the most celebrated 
Tmter of Fabolae AteUanae,wasazi&ttTeotBo> 
noma [Bologna) m northern Italy, abont b c 
91 OTacrob 1 . 10, 3, n 9, 4 , Veil Pat u 9, 6} 

Pozopoolas 2fela pfcu 1 

Pomptinae Paladea [llovr'rai xl/ivtu Balu 
dt Pontim, m Enghsh the Pontine Marthet), 
the name of a low marshy plam on the coast of 
Iiatinm between Circeii and Terracina, said to 
hare been so called after an ancient town 
Pontia, which disappeared at an early period. 
The plain is ahont thirty miles long, and trran 
seven to eight miles in breadth. The marabes 
are formed chiefly by the rivers Nymphseas 
Dfens, and Amasenns and some other smaU 
streams, which, instead of finding their « ay into 
the sea, spread over this plain (Strab p 233, 
cf Verg Aen vii.801, Sil If vm 379) atoce 
the plain is tamed into a vaat nomber of 
marsMs, the miasmas arising from which are 
exceedingly oshealthy in the summer At an 
early period, however they appear not to hare 
existed at or ab any rate to hare been con 
fined to a narrow district There was a tradi 
tion that originally there were twenty three 
towns sitaated in this plam (Flin m S9) On 
the other hand, Theopbrastns states that in hia 
time the promontory of Circeii, which had been 
an island (hence by some considered the Homeric 
island of Circe), began to be unifed to the mam 
land by aUovuJ deposits (Theophc iT F r 6 3 . 
Pint 111 SS) It IS certainly improbable that 
the distnct was ever habitable and fertile within 
the penod of histoir , and the cornfields of the 
Pomptinns ager (Lir ii 84, tr 25, vi 5, 21) 
were probably never mote than the borderland 
of the marshes. There was, however, a enfR 
Ciently eoand tract in the marshy plain (o 
admit of the constmction of the Via Appia m 
812, and no doabt the formation of the canal 
belMd to preserve the rood. This was a navi 
gable can^ parallel with the road from Forom 
Appii to FeroDis (Hor Sat r) That the 
manhes had a tendency to spread is clear from 
the not very snccessfm attempts wlucb were 
made to drain them by the consol Cetbegas in 
160, by Johns Caesar and hyAagnstna. (Liv 
Bp 46, Soet Jul 44, Pint Core 66, Dio Casa 
xhv 5; Hor A P 65) Jnven^ mentions the 
marshes as a bannl of highwaymen (in. 807), 
no doubt, because they were thinly inhabited 
Snbseqnently the marshes again spread over 
the whole plam, and the Via Appia entirely div 
appeared and it was not Ontil the pontificate 
of Fins VL that any serums attempt was made 
to dram them. The worhs were began m 1176, 
and the greater pert of the manhee was drained, 
bat the plain is stiU oshealthy in the great 
beats of the enminer 

C PomptlKBS, was praetor B c 63, wben he 
was employed by Cicero in apprehending the 
ambassadors of the AUobrogea. He afterwards 
obtained the province of Gallia h’arbonenns, 
and in 61 dented the Allobroges who had 
invaded the province He triumphed in 54, after 
suing in vam for this honour for some ypira. 
(SalL Cat 45, Dio Case, xxxvu 47,xxxix 65) 

Pons, a common name for stations oa Urn 
Itoman roads at the passage of nvers, some of 
which stations on the more important rc«ds grew 
into Tillages or towns. L Pont Aeltos (Aeir 
c<ufleiip<m.3-ynr),intheh of BnUin.— 2 P. 
Aeni (F/Mnr<7i)m Vindehcia, at the passage <d 
the Inn, was a fortress with a Eoman gamson. 


PONTIUS 

' —3 P Auieoli {Pon(jrolo),m Gallia Tranipa- 
dana on tlie road from Eergamnm to Hedio- 
lannm, denved its name from one of the Thirty 
Tyrants who was defeated and slain byClaodius 
in this place (Aiij Vict Cae» 33)— 4. i Campa 
ntu m Campania between BmaessaandUtbana 
ootheSavo— ^ P Uosae (prob Maaitncht) 
m tba N of Gaol (Tae But ir esj—B P 
SarsTi [Saarbruei), on the road from Divo- 
darum (ifete) to Argentoratnm {Strat$burg) 

PostlB (Ponza), a rocky island, about five 
miles long, oil the coast of Latiam opposite 
Fiwmiae which was taken by the Homans from 
the Votacmns, and colonised, B c SIS (Liv ii 
26, Slrab p 233} Under the Homans it was 
os^ as a place of banishment for state ciimi 
nals (Suet Ttb 54, Cal 15) There is a group 
of smaller islands round Pontia which are some 
times called Insulae Pontiae (Phn in 62) 

Pootient an epic poet and a friend both of 
Ond and Propertius He wrote a poem on 
the Theban legendary wars, which Propertmn 
praises asbemgjn the Homeric style (Propert 

I 7 1,1 9,9, Or Tnit it ID, 47) 

Pentlnns {Tloyrti'oi) a nrer and mountain in 

Argolis near Lema, with a sanctaary of Athene 
Saitia 

C PontlDf, son of Herenmni PoBtioi, tlia 
general of the Samnites in b C 321 defeated the 
Homan army nnder the two consuls T VetnnuH 
Calrmos and 6p Pottomms Albmns in one of 
the nonntam passes m the neighbourhood of 
Caudiom. The inmvors, who were completely 
at the merer of the Samnites were dismissed 
nnbart by Poutina They bad to surrender 
tbeir arms, and to pass under the yoke , and as 
the pnce of their dehrerance the consuls and 
the other commanders swore, in the name of 
the republic, to a humiliating peace The Ho 
man eUte, however, refused to ratify the treaty 
Nearly thir^ years afterwards, Pontius was de 
feated by Q Fabins Ourgee (293), was taken 
prisoner, and was put to death after the triumph 
of the consul (Lit it 1) 

Pontius AuuDa [Aoraa 1 

Fontlns Pilatns, was the euith procurator of 
Judaea, and the eaccessor of Valenns Gntiis 
(Tac Ann xv 44) Be held the office for ten 
years lU the reign of Tibenns, from a.D 26 to 
86, and it was during his government that 
Chnat taught, auSere^ and died Bytustyran 
nical conduct he excited an msarrection at 
Jerusalem, and at a later penod commotions in 
Samaria also, which were not put down without 
Ui« lose of life The Samantans complained of 
his conduct to Vitellius, the governor of Syria, 
who depnved him of bis office, and sent bun to 
Borne to answer before the emperor the accusa- 
tions that were brought against him. Eusebius 
states (hat PiZatus put an end to his own hie 
early m the reign of Cahgnla, worn ont by the 
many misrortanes he had experienced (Enseb 

II E 0.1) An old tradition (possibly founded 
on a sinulanty of name) says that he drosrned 
buDseU in the lake onjlt Pilatus near Lucerne, 
having wandered thither from a place of banish 
meet in GanI The early Christian writers 
refer to an official report, made by Pilatus to 
the emperor Tibenns, of the condemnstion and 
death of Christ It is very donbt/nl whether 
this document was genuine, and it is certain 
tbattheAcfso/Pifufe, as they are called, which 
are exUst la Creek, as well as bis tao Latin 
letten to the emperor, are the productions of a 
later age 

Pontlni Telesfani 1 A Sammte andcom 
mander of a ‘'amni te army, mOi which he fought 
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against Sulla. He was defeated by Sulla in a 
hard-fought battle near the CoUine gate, b.c. 82. 
He fell in the fight ; his head was cut off, and 
carried under the walls of Praeneste, to let the 
younger Marius know that his last hojoe of 
succour was gone. f\’’ell.Pat.ii.27.) — 2. Brother 
of the preceding, was shut up in Praeneste with 
the younger Marius, when his brother was de- 
feated by Sulla. After the death of the elder 
Pontius, Marius and Telesinns, finding it im- 
possible to escape from Praeneste, resolved to 
die by one another’s hands. Telesinns fell 
first, and Marius put an end to his omi life, or 
was slain by his slave. [Maiuus.] 

Pontns XldvTos), the XE.-most district of 
Asia Minor, along the coast of the Euxine, E. 
of the river Halys, ha^'ing originally no specific 
name, was spoken of as the country iy norr^, 
071 the Pojitiis {Euxi7ius)y and hence acquired 
the name of Pontns, wliich is first found in 
Senoifiion’s A7iabasis (v. C, 15). The term, 
however, was used very indefinitely until the 
settlement of the boimdaries of the country as 
a Eoraan province. Originally it was regarded 
as a part of Cappadocia, but its parts were 
best Imown by the names of the different tribes 
who dwelt along the coast, and of whom some 
account is given by Xenophon, in the Aftahasis. 
“We learn from the legends of the Argonauts, 
who are represented as visiting this coast, and 
the Amazons, whose abodes are placed about j 
the river Thennodon, E. of the Iris, as well as 
from other poetical allusions, that the Greeks 
had some knowledge of these SE. shores of the 
Euxine at a very early period. A great acces- 
sion to such knowledge was made by the 
information gained by Xenophon and his com- 
rades, when they passed through the country 
in their famous retreat and long afterwards 
the Romans became well acquainted with it by 
means of the Mithridatic war, and Pompey’s 
subsequent expedition through Pontus into the 
countries at the foot of the Caucasus. Tradi- 
tion said that tliis district was subdued by 
Ninus (Diod. ii. 2). It was under the rule of 
the Persian kings after Cyrus the Great (Hdt. 
iii. 94, vii. 77). Its subsequent name, Pontns, 
first acquired a political rather than a teriri- 
to'rial importance, through the foundation of a 
new kingdom in it, about the beginning of the 
fourth century b.c., by AiaoB.vBZAKES I. The 
history of the gradual growth of this kingdom 
until, under Mithridates YT., it threatened the 
Roman empire in Asia, is given under the names 
of its kings, of whom the following is the list: — 
(1) Aiuobabz.^’ES L, exact date unknown ; (2) 
Mithridates I., to b.c. 863; (3) Ariobar- 
ZA^^:s n., 3G3-337 ; (4) Mithridates II., 
337-302 ; (5) Mithridates m., S02-26G ; (6) 
Ariobabz.\xzs III., 2CC-240 ? (7) Mithri- 

DATZS IV., 240-190? (8) Phabxaces L, 190- 
15G? (9) liliTHRiDATES Y. Euebgetes, 156- 
120? (10) Mithridates VI. Eupatob, 120- 
GS; (11) PILARK.A.CES n., G3-47. After the 
death of Pharaaces, the reduced kingdom re- 
tained a nominal existence under his son 
Darius, who was made king by Antony in B.c. 
89, but was soon deposed; and under Pole- 
MOH L and PoLEMOX IL, till about a.d. 62, 
when the countrj* was constituted by Kero a 
Roman province (Suet. Ner, 18; Eutrop. vii. 
14). Of this province the W. honndoiy was the 
river Halys, which divided it from Paphlagonia ; 
the farthest E. limit was the Isis (a small river 
not far S. of the Phasis), which separated it 
from Colchis; on the S. it was divided from 
Gtilatia, Cappadocia, and Armenia 3Iinor by 
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the great chain of the Par^-adres and by its 
branches. It was divided into the three dis- 
tricts of Pontus Galaticus, in the W., border- 
ing on Galatia, P. Polemoniacus in the centre, 
BO called from its capital Poleuokium, and P. 
Oappadocius in the E. bordering on Cappadocia 
(Armenia Minor). In the new ^vision of the 
provinces under Constantine, these tliree dis- 
tricts were reduced to two : Helenopontns in 
the Vt\f so called in honour of the emperor’s 
mother, Helena, and Pontus Polemoniacus in 
the E. The country was also dirided into 
smaller districts, named from the towns they 
Burrounded and the tribes who peopled them, 
Pontus was a mountainous country: ^rild and 
barren in the E., where the great chains 
approach the Euxine; but in the W. watered 
by the great rivers Hilts and Ibis and their 
tributaries, the valleys of which, as well as the 
land along the coast, are extremely fertile. Be- 
sides com and olives, it was famous for its fruit 
trees, and some of tlie best of our common 
fruits are said to have been brought to Europe 
from this quarter: for example, the cherry (see 
Cerascs). The sides of the mountains were 
covered with fine timber, and their lower slopes 
with box and other shrubs. The E. part was 
rich in minerals, and contained the celebrated 
iron mines of the Chaltbes. (Strab. pp. 545, 
549; Theopbrast. S.P. iv. 5, viii. 4, ix. 16, xix. 
17; Xen. A7i. iv. 8, 16.) Pontus was peopled 
by numerous tribes, belonging probably to very 
different races, though the Semitic (Syro- 
Arabian) race appears to have been the prevail- 
ing one, and hence the inhabitants were included 
under the general name of Leucosyri. [The 
chief of these peoples are spoken of in separate 
articles.] 

I Pontus Euxinus, or simply Pontus (5 iioyros, 

: nSvTos Ev^€ivos : XloyriKby IleAayor, Mare 

I Euxlnnm ; the Black Sea, Turk. Kara Deniz, 
Grk. ilaurethalassa, Russ. Tcheriago More 
, or Czarne-More, aU names of the same mean- 
i ing, and supposed to have originated from the 
terror with which it was at &st regarded by 
i the Turkish mariners, as the first wide expanse 
of sea with which they became acquainted), the 
great inland sea enclosed by Asia Minor on the 
S., Colchis on the E., Sarmatia on the K., and 
Dacia and Xhracia on the W., and liaring 
no other outlet than the narrow Bosporus 
Thbacius in the SW. comer. It lies between 
28® and 41° 30' E. long., and between 41° and 
46° 40' K. lat., its len^h being about 700 miles, 
and its breadth varying from 400 to IGO. Its 
surface contains more than 180,000 square 
miles. It receives the drainage of an immense 
extent of country in Europe and in Asia, but 
much the greater portion of its waters flows 
from the former continent by the following 
rivers: the Ister or Danubius {Da7itibe), whose 
basin contains the greater part of central 
Europe; the Tyras or Danastris (Dfiiester), 
Hypanis or Bogus (Bong), Borysthenes (Z>nfc- 
per), and Tanals (Doti), which drain the ini- 
mense plains of S. Biissia, and flow into the N. 
side of the Euxine, the last ol them- (i.e. the 
Tanais) through the Pains Maeotis (Sea of 
Azov). Tlie space thus drained is calculated at 
above 8G0,000 square miles, or nearly one-fifth 
of the whole surface of Europe. In Asia, the 
basin of the Euxine contains,^ first, the trian- 
gular piece of Sarmatia Asxatica between the 
Tanals on the K., the Caucasus on the S., and 
on the E. the Hippici M., which form the water- 
shed diriing the tributaries of the Euxine 
from those of the Caspian : the waters of this 
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space flow idIo tbe Tanau anal the Pains I ram (Stnib p 223, Verg Aen x 174; Scrr 
Maeotis, and the largest of them is theKjpama adloc) It was not one of the twelve Etrnscan 
or Tardanes (^»han), which coraesdown to the j citi^ and was seTei a place of poUtical im 
Falas 'Maeotis and the Earme at their jnnctioii, portance , bnt it earned on an extensive com 
and divides its waters between them , next we merce, and was the pnncipal seaport of Etmna. 
have the narrow strip of land between the Part of its trade was m iron obtained from the 
Cancasns and the NL coast of the sea , then | opposite island of Ura (lar xxviii 45) It was 
on the E , Colchis hemmed in between the ^^r<^ed by Snlla in the civil wars, and was 
Cancasns and Moschici 51 and watered by the almost in mins in the time of Strabo, but is 
Phasis , and last!} on the S the whole of that mentioned as an existing town by Pliny (in £0) 
part of Asia Minor which Lea between the 
Paryadrev and Antitaaras on the E and SB, 
the Tanras on the 8 , and the highlands of 
Phrygia on the W , the chief nvets of this 
portion bemg the Ins (Tet/til IrmaJi) theHalys 
(Ki2zl JrmaX) and the Sanganns 
The whole of the Asiatic basin of the Enxine 
IS estimated at 100,000 square miles As mi(.ht 
be expected from this vast influx of fresh water 
the water is mnch less salt than that of the 
ocean. A carious prediction was founded npon 
this great influx by Polybins (tv 38-^S) — that 
the Euxine would in time become choVed up There are etill lemams of the walls of the 
and converted into dry land by the deposits of ancient Fopulonia, showing that the city was 
all these rirera (cf Slrab pp 40 50) The only atont mile m circnniference 
neat bank of which he syieabs as being one PorciA 1 Sister of Cato Uticensis, married 
day 8 sail oS the mouths of the Danube i» not L Domitius Ahenobarbns, consul s c 64, who 
raentioDcd by other writers and has no exist was alain in tbs battle of Pharsalia She died 
ence now The waters which tlie Euxine in 46 (Plot Cal i-fl, Cic adAtl ix S, iiii. 
receives from the nvers that flow Erectly into 87 48 )— 2 Daughter of Cato Uticensis by bn 
it, and also from the Palus ilaeotis (S'a (if first wife, Atilia. Slie wss married first to M 
<lxov)thronghtbeBosporesCiminenaa<A(riiifs Cibolus, consul 69, to whom she bore three 
of Koiffa, or leiiiialsAi find cheir exit at the cluldren Bibulns died in 48, and m 4o she 
o'W comer through the Bosporus Thraciua mam^M Brutus theassassiaofJnhusCaesar 
(Channel of Conetanlinople), into the Pro She inbented all her fsther’s republican prin* 
poatii (Sea of Harmara), and (hence in a ciples and likewise his courage asd firmnesi 
constant rapid current through the llelles* i otwill She induced her husband on th" flight 
pontua [Strarie of QalUpoli or DardanefZe*) ] before Ibe 18th of Slarch to disclose to her the 
into the Aegeum Mare (Arehtpelago) —The conspiracy agamst Caesar's life, and she is re< 
Argonantie and other legends snow that the ported to have wounded herself in the thigh m 
Greeks had some acquaintance with Ibie eea at order (o show that the hod e courageone soul 
a very early period. It is said that they el fint and could he trusted with the secret (Plat, 
called it'AhfOt (inheipitalU), from the sevege Cat 25, 78, JSrut 2, 13, 15 S8, App S C ir 
character of the peoplee on its coast, and from 186, Dio Cass xliv 13 ) Bheput an end to her 
the Bupposed termrs of its navigation, and own life after tho death of Brutus, m 49 The 
that afterwards, on their lavounte pnnople of common tele wse, that her friends, suspecting 
euph^mum (i e abstaining from words of enl her design had taken all weapons out of her 
omen), they changed its xame to ECttrot, lon way, and that she therefore destroyed herself 
E£{€iKaf {katptlable) (Or Trut it 4 65; by ewsllowing lire coala (Flat 23nit 63, 
rf Scyirni 734,Strab p 298, Mel i 19,6, Start, i 43, Dio Casa xlvii 49, Yab 5Iax ir 
Plin vi 1 ) The Greeks of Asia Ifmor, espe- 6, 5 ) The real fact may have been that she 
c ally the people of Muxtus, founded many | suffocated herself by the vapour of a charcoal 
colonies and commercial emporinma on its fire, which we know was a frequent means of 
shores, and as early as the Persian wars we feIl.destruction among the Romans, 
find Athens canyuig on a regular trade with Porcifera (PofccBcra), a river of Eiguna, 
these settlements in the com grown m the about two miles IV of Genoa (Phn iii. 48) 
great plams on its N side (the Ukraine) and in Perelas Cato. [Cato] 
the Cheesonftaua Touojca bass. Peicl'u Eeatiu ^taTca^ 

ever since sapphedVr Europe with large quan Forclsi Latro [Datso] 
titles of gram The history of the setliei^nts PorciBI LlclnuJ [Licixus) 

themselves will be found Under then- several Pordoselens or ForoeelJne (flOfiJairsXfrq. 

names The Romans had a pretty acenrate n«pofffXf,rT|), the largest of the gioupof islands 
knowledge of the sea. An account of ifa caUed Hecatonnesi, which he between Icsbos 
coasts exists m Greek, entitled Penplui Sfant and the const of Asia Jfinor (Strab p. CIH , 
Buxini, ascribed to Amsn, who lived in the PUiI-t 2 5, Phn v 137) 

reign of Iladnan. [ABRLkvcs] Porphyno, Pomponlus, oneof Ihemostvala 

FopiUIus Laeuas [Lae-sss J able among the ancient commentators on Uo- 

Poplicfils [PciLicoLA.) race He lived after Festns and Aero, probably 

Poppaea Sabina (Sabma) in the third or fourth century au— Ed. by 

Poppaent Sabfsut fSieivrs ] Merer, Leips. 1874 

P5puIonIa, or lum (Populonieneis F(>mlo~ Porphynon (Tltp'pvplm), one of the giants 
»iia), an ancient town of Etmna. situated OD a who fought against the gods Hhen be at- 
lotty hill sinkmg abruptly to the sea. and form tempted to offer violence to Hero, or to throw 
Hig a pemneolo. According ta one tradition iC the island ol Delos against the gods, Zeat 
was foonded by the Corsicans , but according hniM a thunderlxiU at him, and Herseles 
to another it wae a colony from Vo’ iterrae.ov completed hia destruction with Jus arrows, 
was taken from the Corsicans by llis Voliter [Gioavtes] 
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^istiBci lb tbfr uune raleTid&r o[ (ectirals TIm 
festiTslol tbe Po^unalm at ^li\cUl^>rtttao* 
was worshipped took j lace on ihe JTUi of 
Aogait [Lliet of Ant »r} 
iPorns ^)Pg td the Zcdian provtacos 

E of the nrer Hydaspes offered a fomidable 
resistance to Aki&nder when the lattei 
attempted to cross tins nver bc 9S7 The 
t»tt3e which be foagbt with Alexander «*s one 
<it the most severely contested which ocewed 
danng tbe whole of Alexander* carapaigns 
Poros displayed peat persona! courage in ftie 
battle arid when broagnt before tbe conf|aerw 
he prondlv ileraailded W be treated m a laanoer 
worthy of a king 31us magnanunity at <mc« 
<»nctiia(ed the feroar of Alexander who not 
oidy restored to him bia doroinio&a hut in 
creased them by large ameBsiona of tembiry 
From thu tune E*onis became firmly attach^ 
to hit generoas conqueror whom he acetan 
panied to the Hyphaeia In 831 Pont* was 
^ eacberoasly pot to death by Endeoius who 
commanded the Macedonian troorn in the 
^jaeent piontice We are told that Porns 
was a man of gigantic atatare — not >«<• than 
fire cobds m height — distingnished tor iiersonal 
sire n^h and pto«re«a m war Itnran t 16 
Plat iftz CO Cart Tin It > 

Poseidon inornSwri called Reptilaas by 
the Homan* was the god of the oeii {■> >0 (ar 
aa he was distin^ished from Oevuno'. I » nile 
referred to the Mediterranean oihtm ee it 
was generally over all sea* > H ■> name is 
ccanected with ii^rst *a*cr*» an I eora^ti^ 
according to wh ch he i» the god of iti-- fl wing 
waters, whether of land or «ca hence bt* 
epithet 0vr4A^er a* noansherwif planU Ac 
cording to the genealogy reoogruaed tbe 
earl •mt Greek poeie be was a ton of Cronoe 
and Phea (whence be i» called Cronius and by 
lAtin poets 5afi<r>i]u>) He was accotdinglya 
brotlier «( Zeaa Hade* Ilera. Ifeal a and 
Dereetee and it was deUnuned by let tltat 
be abontd role oxer the ae^ {If xt 
H e» TA iSi, 461) Like tue brothere aod 
listers he was after fus birth, swallowed by hie 
lather Cronos bat thrown np again (Apollod 1 
1 S, i. 3, 1) Accord Bg to tlie story preb by 
Paasaniae (nu. S 21, he was tonceaJed by 
Phea. after nis hirlb among a flock of laiabs 
and hia isotber pretended to hare gisen birth 
to a young horse which she gSTe to Cmnoe to . 
devour In the Homeric poems Poseidon 11 
described as equal to Zeos in d gnity, bat less 
powerful. He resents the attempts m Zeua to 
tntiQi date him be eren threatens tus mightier | 
brother, and orice cootpired with Hera swd 
Athene to put him into chaiBa, bat oa other 
occasions we find him snbmussive to Zeaa. {II 
«. -503 Tin 310, sr leS-lWJ, 2I7A-2I2 , Of »»» 
Ut) Tbe palace of Poseidon was in tbs depth 
of the sea neat Aegae m Aehaia, where he kept 
bia horses with braien hoots * 0 1 golden manes 
(ft XIII, 31, OJ r SSlJ Ifith these borsea he 
anres in a chawot dtct the wares of lb« sea. 
which become smooth m be approschea, and 
the jsonsten ol the deep reeogntee bun and 
pUy aroand bi< ehanot (Zl. cut. 37, ^erg 
Sen T ei7, Ap Rb > 11 . t2C0} AlUumgh ha 
generally dwelt jo tbe sea, still he sIm appears 
la Olnnpos ui the assembly of tbe god* (XL 
XX. IS!— Pbseidan w coai«HCt*ffa witbApoQo 
IS said to hare buQt the wells of Troy for 
Laomedon whence Troy u called AryifKiiKs 
Pngama (Xf vu. fSS; Enr Anrff lOU.Or 
P “V* } *251 Xiaonredoo re/ased lo giro Uieae 
sods th« reward which had been stipulated, and 
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even dismissed thew with threala Poseidon 
ID cvniseriBcoce aento sea monslcr, which wa* 

i on thepoiaCol dcTonnngLaomedon'a daughter 
when It was killed by llerscle^ and he coo 
lisaed to bear an implacshle hatred agamet 
' the Trojan* [Hesiosg ] He tided with the 
Greeks in the war against Troy, somet me* 
nlaeftiag tko eoDt^ati from the heighte of 
Thrace and aometusos interferiog m person 
aasaum ng the appearance of a mortal hero and 
encouraging the Greeks, while Zen* fatoured 
I lltf Trajao* (It XIII 12, 4i siv ISC) la fhc 
' Odyssey Poseidon is hostile to Odyasco*, 
j whom tie prevent* from returning home be- 
' cause he had blinded Folyphemua, a son of 
Poseidon by the nymph Thoona lOd i 20, t 
mt SCS XI 101 Ot Tnif 1 2 9) —Being the 
ruler of the sea he is drscnbei! as gaChenng 
ctoads aod calling forth itorms butat tbe some 
I time he bss it tn nis power to grant a successful 
I rwage and save those who are in danger , and 
I all other marine diiinilies are subject to him. 
As the nea Burroundg and bold* the earth, 
be himself is d«<Knbed a* the god who hold* 
the earth [yaafexti) and who has tC in hi* 
power to shake tbs eartli Ewuirf’^aiot i»aal 
y#!** vi»T|i-i)i> yet, nriKTvf yaiar so that 
livles fcareil [e*t lie should tear up ita friun U 
tion *ni resTs] the depth* ^low <X^ xx 57) 
In t) * bel ei it i» pcassole also that there maj 
hsve b«.**it »oue fvrewption of the fact ihst 
earth loske* an. mure friqueiit and riolcnt near 
the sea roast — Sciong the many local stanea 
ot Pom don the most famous i» the legvn 1 of 
(b* funi ng f Athen* It i* said lliat when 
Poseidon and tthene dispated as to which of 
them should pre tbe name to tha cajiitu! of 
Atticw. the gods decided tliat it slioDlil receive 
Its name from the deity who shoold bestow 
upon man the must nseful pit PoseuloD then 
created tbe horse and Athene called forth the 
olive tree in cossequence of which the honour 
wat eonfarred Dpon the goddess ({{dt. *iia 
|b5, A|<oliud.ni Is, Serr ail Geor^ 1 12) It 
eboedd be noticed sa regards this story that 
Posetdoa 1* really Erechtheus, the local deity 
ot Athens wbo boa been traoRfonaed into a 
bero The myth ptoliahfy etpro«*e* the fact 
that Puseidcei, or Posemoti Erechtheus, wa* 
wor*hipi>ed by the old lornaa (or so-ealled 
Pelasgian) uibabitaata of Attica, and after the 
later tioRutrration occupied a tabordinate place 
in the feitirall of tbe city At Cbloau* the 
worship of Atheue was suited with the (prob- 
ably) older worship of nemJwr 'Iwwiet — Tbe 
following legend* also respectiBg Poaenfon 
dceerre to be mentioned In conjanct on with 
Zeus he fought egaiost Cronos and the Titans . 
and m the contest with the Giants he pnrroed 
; Polybole* across the see a* far a* Co*, »nd 
I there killed bun by throwing the uland upon 
I him (AooIIod I e. 3 , Pma L 2, <) H« f urtl er 
\ crashed the Centaurs, when they were panned 
by Heracles under a moonUin in Leucosi*. the 
talaad of the Biren* (ApoKod. 11 8 41 He 
. eaed together with Zee* (or the hand olTheti*, 
but he withdrew when Tberui* pTophe*ied that 
the eon of Thetis woald be greater than hi* 
father (Apollod ut. IS S. Tzetr ad LyC 
At the request ot Minos kingolCrete Poseidon 
caused a bull to n»e from the sea. which the 
king prom sed to sacrifice, hnC when 3! ooe 
trescbeeoualy concealed the aniiraal among a 
heed of oxen, the god piyu*h*d Mino* hr 
ntunng hi* wiJs Puiphac to fall to lore with 
the buH (Apollod. ju. 1, Si.— Puswidoit wa# 
Btamcd to Ampbilnte, by whom he had three 
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children, Triton, Rhode, and Benthesicyme ; 
but he had also a vast number of children by 
other divinities and by mortal -women [see 
especially DEiiEXEii ; T^-ko]. It is, no doubt, 
because the sea is rough and stormy that 
many of the chHdren of Poseidon are described 
as rough and passionate, or even savage and 
gigantic [see Asnrcus, Antaeus, Bcsmrs, 
Cercvon, CrcNUS, Procrustes, Sciron.}— 
Poseidon seems to have been ■\vorshipx>^d 
originally by tlie oldest branches of the Ionic 
race in especial. It is possible that when they 
were an inland people mainly he was the god 
of running streams and wells, and that as they 
occupied more and more sea-coast towns his 
worship took particularly the form, which 
eventually everywhere prevailed, appropriate 
to the god of the sea. In Thessaly, a well- 
watered country, without man)” sea-ports, his 
character was rather that of a god of rivers, who 
was therefore a lover of nymphs ; and, as the 
Thessalians were in early times an equestrian 
people, it naturally happened that Poseidon was 
accepted by them as the god of horses; and 
other circumstances also may have contributed 
to this — the impression of the horses’ hoofs 
trampling round the sacred streams and springs, 
which led also to the stories of Hippocrene 
[Pegasus] ; and perhaps also the idea of horses 
shaking the earth in their gallop. Tliis is a 
more likely origin of liis being regarded as the 
god of horses than the comparison of crested 
waves with horses. In this aspect he was IT. 
Ijnr/oy, or Xinrios he was honoured in 

chariot races, as at the Istlimian games, and the 
giver of famous horses (i?. -vxiii. 277 ; Find. OL 
i. 40, Pgth. vi. 48 ; Eur, Phoen. 1707 ; Soph. 
O. C. 712 ; Paus. i. SO, 4, vi. 20, 8, riii. 25, 5). 
The worsliip of Poseidon was specially notice- 
able in Thes«aly, of which country he was ' 
indeed the national god, and it belonged, no 
doubt, to the early inhabitants, the so-called 
Pelasgian races. Poseidon, as their traditions 
recorded, not only gave them their rivers and 
their horses, but he made their land, by cleaving 
the way through Tempe for the waters to ; 
escape. (Hence his epithet werpofoy: Find, j 
Pyth. iv. 138.) Thence it had spread to j 
Boeotia, and was probably supreme there > 
before it was superseded by the worship of 
Apollo and of Dionysus. In Attica, as has been 
seen, it was established at a very early time, 
and in the Peloponnesus also, which is Sitid to 
ha'v'e been an oifcqriipiov Tlo(r€idS}yos in pre- 
Dorian times (Died. xv. 49), it held an im- 
portant place. It may have been brought 
thither by tbe old Ionian settlers from Asia— - 
to which country it was again brought back to 
be celebrated in the great Panionian festival 
— or it may have been planted in various 
centres of the Peloponnesus by races coming 
.southwards from Thessaly : for instance, from 
the race of Pelias and Neleus may have arisen 
the worship of Poseidon at Pylos {Od. iii. 5} ; 
from tlie I^apithae that in Attica- The most 
famous seats of this worship in the Pelopon- 
nesus were Aegae and Helice in Achaia (17. 
viii. 503 ; Hdt i. 145 ; Paus. vii. 25, 7), and it is 
remarkable that Helice was destroyed by^ an 
earthquake in 373 b.c. (Strab. p. 884) : possibly 
it had a reputation for earthquakes in earlier 
times ; at Onchestus (Pans. ix. 26, 0) ; at 
Calausia and at other cities which united in the 
Isthmian games; especially also at Taenamm 
and Malea (Ap. Eh. iii. 1240) the promontories 
of Lacedaemon, wlience probably it was carried 
to Tarentnm (Hor. Od. i. 28, 29), haring been 
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^opted by the Dorians from their predecessors 
^or the worship of Poseidon at Athens, see 
Ebechtheum.}— The attribute of Poseidon, 
which distmguishes him, also in works of art 
was especially the trident (Od, v. 291; Apollod! 
1 . 2, 1), with which his various works of power 
are done, the rocks are cleft, the horse or the 
spring of water is produced from tlie earth, and 
the depths of the sea are stirred. It is gener- 
ally held that the form of his trident was 
merely adopted from the three-pronged weapon 
with which the fisher stmek the tunny — and 
this seems to be the idea of Aeschvlns when he 
calls the trident of Poseidon lxeJ^6Kos (Sepf. 
123) : on the other hand, a recent nriter has 
brought arguments to show that it was a 
development of the sceptre, headed by a lotus 
or fleur-de-lys, such as was commonly painted 
on vases as an emblem of power for Zens, Hades 
on Poseidon. The bull was also an attribute, 
symbolising the roar of the stormy sea, whence 
Poseidon bad tlie epithet or Tavp€tos 

(that the hunting of the bull was the sport in 
early times of the Thessalians may also have had 
something to do witli this connexion) ; bnlls were 
sacrificed to him (Od. iiL 1), and the ministers 
of his sacrifices at Ephesus were called Tcvpoi 
(Athen. p. 245). On the other hand, the dolpliin 
belonged to him as the symbol of his power to 
calm the sea (Ael. 

H. A. rii. 45). In 
art he never ap- 

E ears enthroned, 
at usually as 
standing figure 
with the trident: 
sometimes he is 
fully clothed : 
sometimes be is 
naked : in tbe coin 
of Paestum [see 
p. 041], as in the 
medal engraved 
here, he is naked 
except for a cloak 
thrown over liis 
arm, and on the re- 
verse the attribute 
of the bull also 
appears. In the 

colossal statue of Poseidon in the Lateran 
Museum the god is standing, naked, with the 
trident in his left band and a rudder in liis 
right, one foot is resting on a ship joined to 
which is a dolphin’s head. All these are 
common attributes, as may be gathered from 
coins (see coin 
of Hadrian, en- 
graved here) ; 
but in this stO' 
tue most of 
them appear to 
be restorations. 

The typical 
head of Posei- 
don resembles 
that of Zeus, 
but has less of 
repose in it. 

The contest be- 
tween Posei- 
don and Athene Poscldoa (Neptune). (Coin of Hadrian, 
was the subject 

of the sculptures on the VT. pediment of the 
Parthenon, and probably that treatment of it 
is fliastrated by the painting on a vase found 
at Kertch which is now at St. Petersburg. 



Poseidon. (From a medal of 
Uemetriufi Poliorcetesj 
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P^ildippus (Ooirt/JinroT, n<KpWi»»oj> J .^•BcUtr oiichjne, or ktoIthij tpbere, id 
Aa AtJjcuiMi ftHaic J«et of t!ie New Ailj TfloUoss of the taa.mpon.mi 

WAS » satire of Ca^Kandrea in Maoedosia Ho pluiets Ifn olcuUlion of tU» circstsfcrenco 
iraa xedconed one ol the t<x simt retehrat^ ei (he e»rth differed widelr from that of 
poets of the hevr remedy In tune He waa FraWKlfte^oes. He raaiL* i' only Jjso^W eudia, 
the laat of sH the po»ts of the New Comedy and lue measurement was pretty fentratly 
Amaag hie pfays was one entitled &.3u^ adoptci None ol ths writisirs ol Poetdojiius 
winch waa possibly (he on^nti of the J/ew haa eume does to saentire Hia fra^entsaire 
uerftmi of Plaotas He he{,an toeTh f itdrama* eoUected by Bake Logd Bat 1810 
IS tfee third yea* after the death of Mtnandei— PdttfiBl’i Caste* tSofodo) * fottr*** la 
(hat IS in B f SVJ tFrayoieuUin Meinefce Fr Hiepania Baetica on a hill near tha nter 
Com Or t-^ An ey i,rriioijostic poet ol the oalaom BefI ifiipon 8f 

AlsTaadriaii penijd His e( formed a Psst&sal* C«ttl, patnciaa was one of the 

part of the G rtan ! of Slrlr igtT «ad teienty nxwt anfient yattneian gentrs at liomf Its 
two ol them ate pteswrrel n the Greek Anlh^ member* {»e<j»eatly heW tb& bighosl offices c( 
loCT ((•< state (r«s Che hanuhmeat of the kings to 

Potldran frioa-rfSne) the name of eereral the downfall of the repobhe Th* most dis- 
pTomontoctes eacied to I'oaeilon 1 iPvnta tiogaished fatttilf m Ui« gea« was that of 
delloi LfKta) m bncsnia, opposite the island Ai^ieor AxBixfLs bnt we aieoHiid larlr inU e 
Lentosia, the 8 point ol the gulf of Ih»e«ilnin irpobbc faiaihes of the namea of ifMeltut and 
(Strab p 252) In Epims opposite the Titt^ai (Dt >♦ 27 it Hi A Jejtamitts 
SE point of Corcyrs il'tol in 14 i bmb p MtgtUat was coeinl in Vi, and took Agngen 
S3t)->-S (G SfdcTosi IR TheswAy forming tnmllVd ■ 17) 

Ihet? poioto! the Sinus PagAwns It la (he foatSoQ* wbcnefallsarnewaaJ/ Coiaiunur 
promostory which Li<ry {rut 4f!l calls Zela Laltaiut JN>s/emua stand* aecond in theh»t 
aiflin. (Slrab p 830 S.* Ptol lu IS f V— d oi llie n called 1 hirty Tyrants Being nomi 
|C Ho/en*) the STT pcinl of ChlQU (Stntb p nafed by \alenan coxemor of Oanl Jj» 
Alt)— 5 li/annemai an the eoaat ( aa<<iroed Urn titU. of emperor to an 6*S «hd 

Cana, between t( letna and the ia*a)us Smu* Valenan was ^<rw<vuti(i;( his cam(ajgn against 
with a touji «1 the amne name apoh it strab the lemiana Po-t«rao' mainlajned a slronj 
pp C$3 (GI P)in V lU — d On I tt and |o«( c>»erTim«nt and nreaerred Oasi from 
coast of Aralia with an alur de heated to tl * littaatstKiO of Die wart ke tnbe* upon th 
Poseidon by An*UiA whom PtoUmy had sent eastcin bordi.T Alter raiinins nearly ten 
to etptore the Arsbun ipilf <Diod in 4d « ar* ]ewa<. slam br hi* aoUiert in STT and 
Strkb p ''70 ~7 iPoi«r<f<i a seaport town in Laelutnas prnctaiine/I eDiprmr in iits stead 
Sena ui tke dislnct Caasutu l,^tr*b p "-I Tc«be(l loU Tng Tyr u, Aoref Viet 
Him r 79 Cnrs d. Oror rii St) 

FoiIdtaU Totsrvyi Fottuaw K Cngttnt was made triinnao! 

fdaidooItUB or Foaidino (nns-sidw* ar C the snidien by Caesar at tlis recommendai on 
ToMidAi) a promoaton on Che S" coast of of Cicero iCm od C> /r ii JS, in J) He 
tba peaiAsal* Pallene >n Mwcdooi*, net (at afterwards became * srann adherent of CMUr 
from Heade (Thnc it 130 Lit xbt xtl aol was disbkol and aaspectol by CiH-ro 

Tisiihaist iTIeitriSairrei a diatioguisbed though aometiisrt coarted by hun (Cis od 
Stoic phiioecpher, was a natire of ipamea ui k S, S A. xu. lO aiv e enf F«m rt 12) 

Syria The date of hi* bmb is not known sntli Postyert* or fostTorta t'^wwotT**, p 
tfiy exMt&esa, bat It may be placed abouVde 448 a.] 

135 He atadied at Atbciu noder Panaetms , Pdtami or Fdtiias* ftlersusef, ritran/r 
after whore denth (119) Posidanin* set out on ' Herdiuef Kenifrel, a deiaoa ]a the 8 of 
}ua traeeU. After risiting most o' the coon Attica, briongiog to the Inba Leonlia where 
tnea on the Mast of the Mediterranean, he the tomb of Ion was ^own {Haas, t S], $. 
fiaed hji abcide at Hhedes, wbeie he became Strab. p 394} 

H>e pres dent of Die Stnic school HealM>took Fdtisoo (n«r^/mt} 1 4 rhetoneun of 

a praraioent part lo the political ajfars oi Slytdene lirM in the tuna of Tibenna Caesar, 
Bhodes and was sent as ambassadnr lo Bo'ioe whose faroor he enjoyed (Strab. p. 617}— 2 
in 8d Cicero whenheeiaited Rhoden, re-eired A philoeopher of Aleracdna, wlto is said to 
instrttetioo froia roaifloiuiM (Cic Tusr » as^lhare introdaced at IRnra^ an. ecUctiis sect of 
Tf J? 1.3 Fin 1 3, ad Alt ii 1 , Plut Cte 4) i pbilompliy He appears to ^re iired at Horae 

“ .IsobsA . MAm,r»l^na Sa* Tin.. l.»l. tU. aI Vl„,..n. ..,1 


{Plat. Pomp 42) To the occasion of hi* fint 
nait probably belaag* th* atory that Eojudomiis, ' 
to prerpot the disappominent ol hi* diidin 
guished Tia tor, Ihoagh acretely afflicted with 
tbs foot, held a Jnag Aseosm on tb« topic ibai i 
pats IS sot su) enL Zo 51 Posidoaias ivmorerl 
W Brnae, and appear* to hare dned soon after, ' 
at tbe afB of eighty fonr Posidoniss was a ' 
loaa of eitensiTe and rsned ac^airementa In 
ahaoat all department* of haman koowledn’ 
Ciotm thought «o highly of his powers that he 
reoueeted Kinx to srr\t« an acccnuit of h** cm 
ss^ip. As a physical lOTpaiigaior b« waa 
greatly sorenor to the Stoics geneTmlly, sttaeh 
IBS himself 10 this reappct rather to AnrtoDe 
II * RsocrmphicaJ and ht<toncaj taiowjeds* **« 
■'7*7 e««B>Mre He rulti-rsted asteonortj with : 
eouaidertfcle dJsjenca, He also constructed a 


Die latter ^ojd s v , Diog Isrert Pjvem 21 ) 
rpteatl* (Potonlinua, S Sfana di Po- 
(ewai) 1 A towo of ricenam on the nrer 
Ptosis between AnFOna and Castellam Finaa- 
noro, waa made a Roman colfiOT ui * C WI 
(lur snix 44 . 4 ell. Bat i. IS , Strati, p 2(1^ 
— ®- (Bofento) * town of liUtMis* on tha Via. 
Pi^lia. B. of Porata Bopdu (PtoL 1 1. i, 70, 


Plin 


11.98) 


FitUfiUI ft pafloe}] the gtiardisn of the 
yvtii>s kiaj Ptolemy, rectminendeil tb» a»**Mi 
oat «Wi of Botnjpy wtspn tbe Utter fed to 
*^?TPb *-C 49 Imhwtisplotted asaiBst CaP*ar 
when became to Alexandria fthortiy afterward*, 
and waa pot to death by Caesar’s order (Cae*. 
B <7 W JM 112. Dio Casa xlii. SO, 
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JPdtidaca (ffarBaia (Teri9aidrgr A*** 


POTIDANIA 

sdTidTCL)^ a town in Macodonia on tlie narrow 
isthmus of the peninsula Pallone, n-as a stroiigrly 
fortified place and one of coiisiderable imporfc- 
tance (Hdfc. vii. 12S ; Time. i. 50, G3 ; Stmb. p. 
330, 25-28). It was a colony of the Corinthians, 
and must have been founded before the Persian 
wars, though the time of its foundation is not 
recorded. It afterwards hecanie tributary to 
Athens, and its revolt from the latter city in 
B.c. 432 was one of the iminediate causes of 
the Peloponnesian war. It was taken by the 
Athenians in 429 after a siege of more than two 
years, its inhabitants expelled, and their place 
supphed 6y Athenian cofonisSs. (Thuc. iT. 58, 70, 
iv. 120.) In 856 it was taken by Philip, who 
destro3’ed the city and gave its territory to the 
Olynthians. Cassander, however, built a new 
city on the some sUe, to which he gave the 
name of Gassandrea (Kao'trdi'Spcmi K.acro'o.V' 
Spevr), and which he peopled with the remains of 
the old population and with the inliabitants of 
Olynthus and the surrounding towns, so that it 
soon became the most flourishing city in all 
Macedonia. (Dem. Phil. ii. p. 170 ; Strab. 1. c.). 
It was taken and plundered by the Huns, hut 
was restored by Justinian, 

Potidaxua (noTiSayia), a fortress in the NE. 
of Aetolia, near the frontiers of Locris /Time, 
iii. 96; Liv. xxviii. 1). 

Potitii, [Pinahli G-ens.] 

PotItUB, the name of an ancient and cele- 
brated family of the Valeria Gens. This family 
disappears about the time of the Samnitc wars, 
but the name was revived at a later period by 
the Valeria gens, as a praenomen : thus we find 
mention of a Potitus Valerius MessalJa, who was 
consul suffectus in B.c. 29. 

Potniae (noryiat : Uoryievs), a small town in 
Boeotia on the Asopus, ten stadia S. of Thebes, 
on the road to Plataea {Xen. Sell. v. 4, 51; 
PauB. ix. 8, 1). The adjective Potniades (sing. 
PotJiias) is an epithet frequently given to the 
mares which tore to death Glaucus of Potniae. 
[Glaucus, No. 1.] 

Praaspa, [Phbaata,] 

Practius {UpoKTios : Bergas), a river of the 
Trend, rising in M. Ida, and hewing into the 
Hellespont, N. of Abj’dus {II, ii. 835 ; Strab. p. 
590 ; Arrian, An. i. 12, 6). 

Praeneste (Praenestinus : Palestrina), one 
of the most ancient to’W’ns of Latium, was 
situated on a steep and lofty hill, about twenty 
miles SE. of Rome, with which it was connected 
by a road called Via Praenestina. It probably 
existed before the Greek colonisation, but it 
claimed a Greek origin, and was said to have 
been founded by Praenestus, the grandson of 
Odysseus (Steph. Byz. 5. y. ; Solin. 2, 9). 
Another tradition ascribed its foundation to 
Caectdus, son of Vulcan (Verg. Aen. ■sdi. 678). 
Strabo speaks of it as a Greek town, and asserts 
^that it was formerly called noAucrT€<^a»'os, for 
which Pliny ^vrites Stephane (Strab. p. 238; 
Plin. iii. 64). The traditions which imply a 
foundation by the earlier inhabitants of Italy 
are older and probably truer. Dionysius (v. 61) 
speaks of it as an important member of the 
Latin confederation. In very early times (from 
B.c. 499), according to Livy, it was nn ally of 
Rome (Liv. ii. 19, iii. 8), but after the Gallic 
invasion appears as an enemy of tlic Romans, 
and, being strongly fortified by nature and by 
art, frequently resisted tlieii* attacks (Liv. vi. 
21). After the Latin war Prtxenoste lost some 
territory, but remained nominally independent 
till after the Social war, when it received the 
froucliise (App. J?. C, i. 65) and became a 
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Roman colony (Cic. Cat. i. 3). It was here that 
the younger Marius took refuge, and was for a 
considerable time besieged by Sulla's troops. 
Praeneste possessed a' very celebrated and 
ancient temple of Fortuna, with an oracle, 
which is often mentioned under the name of 
Praenestinae sorfes (Ov. Fast. vi. 01 ; Lucan, 
ii. 194 ; Cic. J)iv. ii. 41 ; Fortuna). Li conse- 
quence of its lofty situation Praeneste was a 
cool and healthy residence in the great heats 
of summer {frigidiim Praeneste, Hor. Od. iii. 

4, 22; Juv. iii. 190), and was therefore much 
frequented at that season by the wealthy 
Romans. The remains of the ancient walls 
and some other antiquities are still to be seen 
at Palestrina. The fragments of a Roman 
Calendar, called Fasti Praenestini, were found 
here in 1771, and are probably those whicli 
Verrins Flaccus set up in the forum of Praeneste 
(Snet. Gramm. 17; C. I. L. i. p. 811). 

PraesuB {Updiaos : Upalcrios), an inland town 
in the E. of Crete, belonging to the Eteocrotes, 
which was destroyed by the neighbouring town 
of Hierapjtna (Strab. pp. 475, 478). 

Praetona Augusta. [Augusta, No. 4.] 

Praetutii (Xlpatrovrrioi), a tribe of Picenum, 
wliose district lay on the N. side of the river 
Vomanus. Their chief city was Interamnium 
(Pol. iii. 88 ; Liv. xxii. 9 ; Plin. iii. 110). 

Pras (ITpar, gen. npayr^r •* flpcirrer), a town 
of Thessaly, in the W. of the district Phthiotis, 
on the NE. slope of Mt. Narthacius (Xen. Sell. 
iv. 819)^ 

Prasiae (npatrial: Upaa’islfs). 1. Or Prasia 
(ripocfa), a toivn of the EleutheroJaconcs, on 
the E. coast of Laconia, was taken and 
destroyed by the Athenians in the second year 
of the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. ii. 56; Strab. 
pp. 868,874; Paus. iii. 24, 8).-“2. (Prassa), a 
demus in Attica, S. of Stiria, belonpng to the 
tribe Pandionis, with a temple of Apollo (Thuc. 
viii. 95). 

PrasiaB Lacus (npatriaj Xipvri : BatTcovo), a 
lake in Tlirace between the Strymon and Nestus, 
and near the Strymonic gulf, with silver mines 
in the neighbourhood. 

Pra^Zi, Praesii, and Parrhasu (npJ^w: 
Sanscrit, Prachinas, i.e. people of the B. 
country), a great and powerful people of India 
on the Ganges, governed at the time of Selou- 
cus I. by king Sandrocottus. Tlieir capital 
city was Palibothra {Patna), and the extent 
of the kingdom seems to have embraced the 
whole valley of the upper Ganges, at least as 
far down as that city. At a later time the 
monarchy declined, so that in Ptolemy we only 
find the name as that of the inhabitants of a 
email district, called Prasiaca {UpaoioKi}), about 
the river Soa (Strab. pp. 702, 708 ; Plin. vf. 68 ; 
Diod. xvii. 93 ; Curt. ix. 2; Plut. Alex. 62). 

Frasodis Mare {npaad^-qs OdKatrera or /cefA.- 
TTos), the SW. part of the Indian Ocean, about 
the promontory Prasubr 

Prasum {Updaou aKpayrfjpiou : i.e. ‘ the green 
hca^and ' : C. Delgado), a promontory on the 
E. coast of Africa in 10J° S. lat., in the district 
Zingites {Zi?id), appears to have been the 

5. -most point to which the ancient knowledge 
of this coast extended. 

Pratinas {nparlvas), one of the early tragic 
poets at Athens whose combined efforts brought 
the art to its perfection, was a native of Phlius, 
and was therefore by birth a Dorian. It is not 
stated at what time he went to Athens, but ho 
was older than Choorilus and younger than 
Aeschylus, with both of whom he competed for 
the prize in the Beventieth Olympiad, according 
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to Saidas, betireen 500 and i05 sc Br 
the same vnter be u said to bare inTented 
Sat jTic drama that is to Ba;,be introdaeedtbe 

practice of Adding s eatjr play to be acted u 
ccmneiion mtb tbe preceding tragedy ttr tra- 
gedies. Tbe Cboms of batyra belongs to tbe 
earhcat phase of drama, and iC was possibly 
with the object of preserring this that be 
separated tbe satyr^boms from tbe tragedy (as 
ire should DOW understand itj and condnM it 
to the b^hter satync drama. He is said to bare 
imtten sixty plays, of which only scanty frag 
ments remain ills satync dramas were rankra 
by Panoinias next to those ^ Aeaebylns (Pane, 
u. 13 C auid. I e nparlvat) He also stood 
high as writer of lyncal pieces, of which frag 
meats one of acme length, remain (Bergk. 
Po<l L'JT {Ij3) 

PtATiginmlpa(»yipAt] acefebratednbyai 
Clan, was a native of the island of Coe and lived 
in the foarth century b c He belonged to the 
medical aect of the Dogmatici, and was cele- 
brated for hia knowledge of m^ical science m 
general, and especially for his sttainments in 
anatomy and physiology (Gab li. [v 90a , Plm. 
zxri 10 ) 

Praxlki (n^(iai), an Athenian sculptor of 
the age of 1 liidiaa, but of the more arcbaic | 
school ol Calarais, commenced tbe execntion of 
the statues in tbe pediments of tbe great temple 
of tpotlo at Oelpm—trteflua, Z^ete and Apotto 
with the Mnaea, Dionysos and the TbriMea, 
and Hellos at bis setting— bat died while be was 
still engaged upon the work. Ifis date may be 
placet about B C SIS and onwards (Paas s. 
19 3) 

Frazld.ei (fT^afiJisii) i.# the goddess who i 
Cannes oat the objects of jostice orwstebestbat j 
jostiee IS done to men. Sometimes Praxtdice ' 
seems to be merely Dike herself regarded as i 
bisnng attained her ends for instaoce, wben | 
MeneUnt amred in Iioconia, on bit rcton 
from Troy, be set ep a etatae of Praiidice near i 
Gytlieam, not far fram the epot where Pans, in I 
carrying oS Helen, bad foaoded a saoctoary of ' 
Aphmdite Higonitis (Paoaui. Sf.gf In other i 
tiaditioDS there eeeas to have been (as so often I 
sppvsn in Greek: mythology), a tnad These | 
three Prasidicae snere wur^n of yastice and i 
had a shnns near Babartus in Bomtia (Faoa I 
IX. 33, 4) In some occoonts they aredangbters I 
of f^?yfe*, and their oames are Alalcomenis, < 
The'xinoa, and Attbs (Stud, r v fljiafittm) I 
FaniXiiias seems to connect the death of SoUa | 
with the woikiflgof Alalcomenia in retnbation i 
for his seventies in Greece (Faua ix. 83 6) | 

Fraxilla(niii{iAXs) ofSicyon slynepoeteas 
who doaruhed aboat f c i»0, and was one of i 
the n.ne poetesses who were d ilioguisbed as ' 
the Lync 3lQi.es. Her ScoUa were among the 
m<Mt celebrated compoaitiooi Of that speciea. i 
bbe belonged to the Donan School of lync I 
joetry, lul there were alto traces of Aeob: 
in^seoce m her rhythms, tad eren m her dis- , 
lech (bn d.s e , Athemp C9i , PansDi 13,8) ' 
Frazlpbknes (n^iOdrci), a Penpatetie ' 
jihihxopher, a satire either of 3fytileae or of. 
Rltudes, was a papO of Theophrastus and lived I 
alioBt B.C 333. bpicurua u said to have bera ' 
one of his pupils. Praxipfaaues paid rsnenal 
attention togramrnatical atudiea. and is hence 
named along with Aristotle as the founder and 
ervatorof the science of grammar (Ciena. Alex, 
a p. 543 . Strab. p 65i) 

Prazltkles (nj>aiirfAi)s), one of tbe grealest 
Greekscnlptora. Hs was a son of Cepbisodotna, 
o-so a Luaons sculptor, and some DOdeni writers 
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si^ne (but not conclosirely) that ‘Pasitclcs,’ 
wbomPaasaniasIr 20,l)mentionsasa6<mlpln 
of PBros,wss really Praxiteles, and grandfather 
ol tbe great sculptor However that mar be, 
Praxiteles was a citizen of Athens bom about 
S90 BC., and contemporary with bcopas.with 
wboitk be stands at the head of the later Attic 
school, so called in contradistinction to Uie 
earher Attic school of Phidias. ‘Without at- 
temptmgthosesablimeunpersonationsofdinne 
majesty inwhich Phidias bad been so inimitably 
soccessfnl, Praxiteles was nnsurpaased in the 
eibilntum of the softer beauties of the human 
form. While Phidias was supreme m his at 
tainment of tbe grandest and noblest ideas, 
I^axitelea was eqnally so in hig representat on 
of beauty of face and form In the estimation 
of ancient writers his most beautifol work was 
bis uarble statne of Aphrodite which was dis- 
tinguished from tbe other statues of the goddess 
by the some of the Coidians, who purchased 



it (Pfio. zzzTi. 80) The statue at Tfonicb if * 
copy of this, and the Venus de’ Tfedici is an 
uiutatioD. [See cuts On p 86 1 llwasalwsn 
esteemed tbe most p^ectly Msutiful of the 
statnes of the goddess, blany msde tbe v^sge 
to Cnidus expressly to behold it. So highly 
did the Cnidisns themeelres esteem their 
trvasurv, that when king 3iicomedes oSered 
them, as ths pnes of it, to pay oS the whole of 
tbeir keArj public debt, they pre/efTod to en 
dure any tuflensg rather than part with tlie 
work which gave their city its chief renown. 
It was afterwards earned to Coottantisople, 
where it penshed by fire m the reign of Josh 
DiaD(Zonar ziv 8) Praxiteles modelled it from 
PheToe of whom also he made more than one 
portrait statue His famous statue of Apollo 
oanroetoaoa (Plm. zxziv 70), of a delicate and 
highly idealised beauty, u sIm represented by 
a copy [8«« cut on ji. 89 1 Another of tbe 
celebrated works of Praxiteles was hia statue 
. of Eros (Pans, iz 37, S , Cic. f err iv 3, t) It 
[was jireferved at Thespiao wb^ itwasdedi- 


:peaxithea 

cated by Phryne ; and an interesting story is 
told of the manner in which she became 
possessed of it. Praxiteles had promised to 
give Phryne whichever of his works she might 
choose, but he was unwilling to tell her which 
of them, in his own opinion, was the best. To 
discover this, she sent a slave to tell Praxiteles 
that a fire had broken out in his house, and 
that most of liis works had already perished. 
On hearing tliis message, the artist rushed out, 
exclaiming that all his toil was lost if the fire 
had touched his SatjT or his Eros. Upon this 
Phryne confessed the stratagem, and chose the 
Eros. This statue was removed to Pome by 
Cahgula, restored to Thespiae by Claudius, and 
carried back by Nero to Eome, where it stood 
in Pliny’s time in the schools of Octavia, and it 
finally perished in the fire which destroyed that 
building in tbe reign of Titus. (Pans. i. 20, 2; 
Uio Cass. Ixvi. 24.) Of the Satyr of Praxiteles 



a copy exists in the statue of the Faun in the 
Capitol at Pome. But, above all,^ since the 
discovery of the Hermes at Olympia, the su- 
preme skill of Praxiteles in delineating beauty 
of form can be seen in an original work. This 
statue, which represented Apollo bearing the 
infant Dionysus on his left arm, and holding up 
^probably) a bunch of grapes in his right hand 
(Pans. V. 17, 3), was found by the German 
archaeologists in 1877, fairly preserved, and is 
now in the museum at Olympia.-y-Praxiteles 
had two sons, who were also distinguished 
sculptors, Timarchus and Cephisodotus. 

Praxithea (npa|j0€a), daughter of Phrasiraus 
and Diogenia, was the wife of Erechth^s, and 
mother of Cecrops, Pandoras, Metion, Orneus, 
Procris, Creusa, Chthonia, and Onthyia. 
[Erechthetjs.] , . ... 

Preciaui, a people in Gallia Aquitama at tne 
foot of the Pyrenees (Caes. P. G. iii. 27). 

Prelius, or Prilius lacus {Lago at Oastt- 
glione), a lake in Etrnna near the coast, 
tween Vetulonia and Rusellae. It was fed and 
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drained by a river of the same name. fCic. 
Mil. 27; Plin. iii. 51.) ^ 

Premnis, Preims, orPrimis {Upv^isilbnm), 
a town on the Nile in Aethiopia near the lunit 
of the Roman empire, which was taken by Pe- 
tronius in his expedition (Strab. p. 820 : Ptol. 
iv. 7,^19j Plin. vi. 181). 

Prepesinthus (ITpeireVii'^oy : Des^otiho), one 
of the smaller Cyclades, between Oliaros and 
Siphnos (Strab. p. 485). 

frianudes, that is, a son of Priam, by which 
name Hector, Paris, Helenus, Deiphobus, and 
the other sons of Priam, are called. 

Priamus (npfa/ios), the king of Troy at the 
time of the Trojan war. He was a son of Dao- 
medon and Strymo or Placia. His original 
name is said to have been Podarces, i.e. * the 
swift-footed,’ which was changed into Priamus, 
‘ the ransomed ’ (from TTplafia^^ because he was 
the only 6U^^'iving son of Laomedon and was 
ransomed by his sister Hesione after he had 
fallen into the hands of Heracles. He is 
said to have been first married to Arisbe, the 
daughter of Merops, by whom he became the 
father of Aesacus [Arisbe] ; but afterwards 
he gave up Arisbe to Hyrtacus, and married 
Hecuba, by whom he had the following children : 
HectoTjAIexanderorParis, Deiphobus, Helenas, 
Pammon, Polites, Antiphns, Hipponons, Poly- 
doms, TroTlns, Creusa, Eaodice, Polyxena, and 
Cassandra. By other women he had a great 
many children besides. According to the Ho- 
meric tradition, he was the father of fifty sons 
i (nineteen of whom were children of Hecuba), to 
j whom others add an equal number of daughters, 

1 (17. xxiv. 495.) In the earlier part of his reign, 

I Priam is said to have supported the Phrygians 
in theirwar against the Amazons (27. iii. 184; 
Amazones), When the Greeks landed on the 
Trojan coast Priam was already advanced in 
years, and took no active part in the war (27. 
xxiv. 487). Once only did he venture upon the 
field of battle, to conclude tbe agreement re- 
specting the single combat between Paris and 
Ifenelaus (27. iii. 250). After the death of 
Hector, Priam, accompanied by Hermes, went 
to the tent of .\chilles to ransom his son’s body 
for burial and obtained it. His death is not 
mentioned by Homer, but is related by later 
poets. "When the Greeks entered Troy, the 
aged kin g put on his armour, and was on the 
point of rushing against the enemy, hut he was 
prevailed on by Hecuba to take refuge with 
herself and her daughters, as a suppliant at the 
altar of Zeus. While he was tarrying in the 
temple, his son Polites, pursued by Pyrrhus, 
rushed into the sacred spot, and expired at the 
feet of his father, whereupon Priam, overcome 
with indignation, hurled liis spear with feeble 
hand against Pyrrhus, hut was forthwith killed 
b 5 - the latter. (Eur. Troad. 17; Yerg. Aen. ii. 
512.) — Virgil mentions {Aen. v. 5G4) another 
Priam, a son of Polites, and a grandson of king 
Priam- [D/cf. of Ant. art. Trojae Ludus.'} 
Priausufi {Uplayo’os : HpidvffioSf Tlpiayfficvs)) 
a town in Crete on the S. coast nearly due S. 
of Gnosus and E. of Leben, confounded by 
Strabo with Peaesus (Strab. p. 478). Its name 
appears on coins and in inscriptions. 

PrIapuB (npioTOs), son of Dionysus and Aphro- 
dite. It is said that Aphrodite, who was in love 
with Dionysus, went to meet the god on his re- 
turn from India, hut soon abandoned him, and 
proceeded to Lampsacus on the Hellespont, to 
give birth to the child of the god. Hera caused 
her to give birth to a child of extreme ugliness, 
who was named Priapus. (Paus. ix. 31, 2; 

8c 2 
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SteT>h. Byt 1 1 'ABopi'oi, Ai^axot ) Aeco-d- 
u-g to fetrabo (p 5*37) ho sod of Biohjans 
»nd & nymph. The eaihcit Greek poets do 
notment cratiiu diTUutj He wu vorthipped 
more especially at li^peacns, Fanoa, and 
Cyzions tke HeU^post, vheace he is soae 
tunes called IlflleiponUticiii (CMnlL 18, 
Verg Georj it llOj The true aecoant seems 
to 'be that Pnipns was onginallT worshipped 
nnder the image of the phallns as the deity who 
gare fertility especially to gardens Tineyards, 
and all trees. Hence he was ilentified «nth 
Thonjsn^ and the Asuttc Baechie rstes *°d 
thereopoo was m myth represented a% a eon ol 
thonysos when the worship of that god pre 
railed, bnt sometimes as Dionyina hiinsetf 
under another name (Athen. p. Sti) In some 
ntes he was connected with other god* of 
fertility, Hermes and Eros , and also with Sde- 
cas (whence the ass waa tacnSced to hoth> 
He was regarded as the prorooier of ferUilr, 
not only in regetation, hot also in aQ anunals ' 
connect^ srith an agncnltml hfe , and m this ' 
capacity be was worwpped as the prelector of ' 
flocks of sheep and goats, of bees, of the rine, 
of all garden prodQee,andeTeD of Ashing The 
tronliip ct Ptupat ftts accented la half with 
that of Dionyans and Aphromte and a« was re 
garfed especially as the protector of gardens 
in which hii image was commonly pUce<l 
(Verg le , Hor 6af \ 8, Piift-ut SO C t L 
n. 661 1 In myst c theology be was recognised 
as symbolisU’C the doctnae of regeoentioo and 
iatnrelJe whence hu image was pUced on 
tomtfs, and he appears in sepnlchrst inscn|w 
tion-s— ' Dens Fnapns ego snm mortis et *ita> 
loess iHruen Sfsd, C I Z r S<134) The 
taenflees offered to Kim consisted of the first- 
fnut* of gardCQs, naeyardt and fiehb.of sulk, 
honey, nVes, rams, aaees, and fishes- He sraa 
represented m carred images, mostly m the 
fonnof bermae.or carrying miitia his garment, 
snth either a tickle or comncopia in lu« hand. 
Tile hetmae of Frtapiu tn Italy, (ibe (hose of 
other nuticdinasties srere orsally paiofedred t 
whence the god is called ruler or ruf-icundu* 
FnfipOl (n^larer, loo. tlrlyret Tfoianirdr 
Earabift, Bn.1, a city of Stysia. on the Ptiv 
rantu, C otPannm, with a tnuUbnt eieellcnt 
natbonr It wai a colony of the If Jesiana, and 
a chief sett of the worship of FKurca The i 
tniToondiBg district va* called Pn3pls(n/iiarfr} ! 
and Pmpene (n>«onjr<) {Thoc nu 107,' 
Strab p 6S7, Pha.T.ltll I 

Frieni frifii'^rn neninfs, TlrtVur Pn- 1 
enens, pL Pneaensea* Gdmrun.Rn ) one of the I 
twelre Ionian cities on the ooasC of Asia 3f uior, I 
stood m the HW oonero! Cana, at theS fort 
of If, Itycale, and on the Is side of the Sums 
laitimcns (Hdt. i. 112, ti- 6)- Its foondatiOD 
seas ascnh^mythiesitty to the Neleid Aepytos 
U) conmaetion with Csdmeaoa, from whom it 
wan also CiU-d fPaaa m S, 7; Sfrab 

p. ezi). It stood onginalJy oa the seashore, end 
cad two hirbonrs and a mall fieeh hot the 
chaage la the coast by the aUnnal deyveits of 
the ilseander left it some distance uolaixl 
(Strab p. 5T9) ft seat of mneh religions im ' 
portance in omiftJon with the I'anfotiian i 
fef*iral on It. Mycale, at which the pa>of4e of , 
Pnene took precedence m siKue of their bcioc 
the tappo^d descendsnta of thw of Helice in ' 
Greece Proper (Strab p CS9) The eity was' 
also celebrated as the birtbplice of Bias i 

Pnferattm, a Iowa cl the Vestini on the H ; 
coast ol central llaly I 

IL Anianlaa. a natire of Tolosa in I 
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Ganl, was condemned for forgery {JaUum) in 
the leign of hero, was expelled the senate, o' 
wbtcK be was a member, ard was Lsnisbol 
&Mn the City (Tac Inn sir 40, Dus Cass 
Ir 9) After the death of hero (IjS), he was 
[ rettared to bis former rank by Csiha, and sp- 
- pomted to the command of the seientb legion, 
wtueb was stat oned in Pannoiua lie was one 
of the first generals in Earnpe who declared in 
faroar ol Vespasian , and he rendered him the 
I nioet important semcea In conjunct on with 

I tfie gorernors of Ifoeaia and PannoDia, be ta 
vad^ Italy, gained a decisire victoryorer the 
ViteQian army at Bcdnacnin, and took Cre 
I mona, which be allowed tus soldiers to pillage 
and destroy (Tac Hist u 68, ui.. it , Dio 
Cass IxT 9~1B) Ke afterwards forced fus way 
into Borne, notwithstanding the ob'tinate rec's- 
tance of the I itelhan troops, and had the 
goTenunest of the city tni iJie arnval ol 5Io 
icianns hwi Byna. TMteuwea, No 2.] IVe 
, learn from Martial, who was a friend of Antemius 
Pnmas, that he was alire at the accession ol 
Trajan (Mart, s 23} 

Prucilsai, a Roman graoiRianao tornamed 
Coee/inen/is Lecattse be was born at Caesarea 
to Manretama. He lirei) in the sixth cent, a-o 
■0 the reign of Anastasias, and tanght graaimar 
at Constantinople lie waa celebrated for the 
extent and depth of his grammatical knowledge 
of which be has left Uie endenee in his work on 
the aobject, entitled Commentaitorum mm- 
malteonim Lyln A rXIJ, addreaaed to h.a 
fnend and patron, the censnl Jolianua The 
first sixteen booka treat open the eight parts of 
speech recognised by the ancient granmamns, 
letters, syllables, dc The last two looks are 
on syntax. This treatise soon became the 
ftaadard work on I^lin grsmsur, and in iba 
epit«ne of liabanes 31iorsa obtained an kxtea* 
aita eircoUtion ITit terminology (onat the 
basia of nneh that la still maintained. ILa 
work is also raloabla lor Its citations fimm 
aneieot wntera Of the earlier grsmmanaoa 
those whom he ciueOy folkrwi are the Creel 
writer ApolJmiios arid the Lelm Flarms Caper 
Tbe other works of Pnscianna stHl extant are e— 
4tf>A gramnutical catechism on twelre Unea of 
the Aeneid, manifestly intended as a tchool 
book. (3) A treatixo on accents. (3j A treatise 
on the lynjtvls ased to denoto cambers and 
weighty and on e^na and oemhers. (COnth* 
metres of Terence (5) A translation of tho 


, On the declensions of Donna (7) A 
poem on the emperor Anastaims m 812 hex 
uneterx, with a preface m twenty two iambic 
hues. ( 6 ) A p'ece Zh I’^nienhm et Hemunt, 
inrerse (9y AriHptfomayihaeiio'neii^a.oTiV 
Svdmlyiu, m rerse (10) A free translation of 
the Pcriryeru of Dionpini m 1427 line*, 
manlfestlT made for the mstniction of Tonth. 
(11) A couple of epigrams.— The best ^ition of 
Pkiscianas la byhreb]. Lips. 1913-20, 8 rola- 
flro. and in Keil a Gramyn Lat 19SS 
Fxueutsiu Lydni, a wntcr of tbe Veo-FUto- 
me ochool of philosophy in the re ga of Jn*- 
liDian. \VI(rn that eroiwror luppresw-d ihe 
Kboolaof phi’owjphyat AUiens, I'nscian w ‘h 
SIX oibert went to the conrt of Choaroes, whose 
ioterc«B on s'-enred their Safe rctnrn to Greece 
Vnscian wrote a paraphrase and cotnmcntsry 
on the physics o! Tbeophrutas [Zltlafhnuyi 

" rA<oyfir"nfn™) and answers frofufionei) tc 
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PRISCIANUS 

Priscianus, Theodoms, a physician, and a 
pupil of Vindicianiis, lived in the fourth cen- 
tury after Clirist. He is supposed to hare lived 
at the court of Constantinople, and to have 
attained the dignity of Arcliiater. He is the 
author of a Latin work, entitled Hemm Jiledi- 
carum LiM Quatuor, published in 1532, both 
at Strasburg and at Basel. 

Priscus (npfo-Kos), a Byzantine historian, was 
a native of Paniuru in Thrace, and was one of 
the ambassadors sent by Theodosius the 
Younger to Attila, a.d, 445. He died about 471. 
Priscus wrote an account of his embassy to 
Attila, enriched by digressions on the life and 
reign of that king. The work was in eight 
books, but only fragments of it liave come down 
to us. Priscus was an excellent and trust- 
worthy historian, and his style was remarkably 
elegant and pure. — The fragments are published 
by Beiker and Niebuhr, 1829 ; and by Hiiller, 
Fragm. Sist. Grace, 

Prisons, Eelvidins, son-in-law of Thrasea 
Paetus, and, like him, distinguished by bis love 
of virtue, philosophy, and liberty. He was 
quaestor in Achaia during the reign of Nero, 
and tribune of the plebs a.d. 5G. When Thrasea 
was put to death by Nero (CG), Priscus was 
banished from Italy. He was recalled to Rome 
bj' Galba (G8) ; but in consequence of liis free- 
dom of speech and love of independence, he was 
.again banished by Vespasian, and was shortly 
afterwards put to death by order of this em- 
peror. (Tac. Ann. iv. 5,43, Vial. 5; Suet. 
Vesjj. 15 ; Dio Cass. Lxvi. 12.) His life was 
written by Herennius Senecio at the request of 
his widow, Fannia ; and the tyrant Domition, 
in consequence of this work, subsequently put 
Senecio to death, and sent Fannia into esfle 
(Plin. Ep. vii. 19, o ; Dio Cass. Ixvii. 13). Pris- 
cuB left a son, Helvidius, who was put to death 
by Domitian. 

Priscus, ServiliUB. The Prisci were an an- 
cient family of the Servilia gens, and filled the 
highest offices of the state during the early 
years of the republic. They also bore the 
agnomen of Stmetus, which is always appended 
•to their name in the Fasti, till it was supplanted 
by that of Fidenas, which was first obtained by 
Q. Servilius Priscus Structus,who tookFidenae 
in his dictatorship, u.c, 435, and which was also 
borne by his descendants. 

Prisons, Tarqninius, [T-uiQuiN-rcs.] 

Prista (nptVTu: Vustschiclc), ato^vn in IMoesia 
on the Danube (Ptol. iii. 10, 10). 

Privemum (Privemas, -atis: Fiperno), an 
ancient town of Latium on the river Amasenus, 
belonged to the Yolscians (Verg. Aen. xi. 540). 
It was conquered by the Romans at an early 
period, and was subsequently made a colony 
(Liv. vii. 42, viii. 11). , , , , . , 

ProaereBiUS (npocwpccrios), a teaciier of rJie- 
toric, was a native of Armenia, and was bom 
about A.i>. 27G. He first studied at Antioch 
'Under Ulpian, and afterwards at Athens under 
J’uhanus. He became at a later time the chief 
teacher of rhetoric at Athens, and enjoyed a 
high reputation. He died SC8, in his ninety- 
-^econdyear. (Suid.s.u. ; Fft. Soph. i. p. 73.) 

Probalinthus {npofid\tv6os : Xlpo^aMctosfj a 
demus in Attica, S. of Marathon, belonging to 
the tribe Pondionis (Strab. p. _383). 

Probatia (npo^arfa), a river of Boeotia, 
-which, after passing Lebadea, and receiving 
its tributary tne Hercyna, flowed into the lake 
Copais. ^ 

ProbuB, Aemllius* [Nepos, Cornelius.] 

Probns, M. Aurelius, Roman emperor a.d. 
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370-282, was a native of Sirmium in Pannonia, 
and rose to distinction by his military abilities. 
He was appointed by the emperor Tacitus 
governor of the whole East, and, upon the 
death of that sovereign, the purple was forced 
upon hie acceptance by the armies of Syria- 
The downfall of Florianus speedily removed 
his owTi rival [Florianus], and he was enthu- 
siastically hailed by the united voice of the 
senate, the people, and the legions, Tlie reign 
of Probus presents a series of the most brilliant 
achievements. He defeated the barbarians on 
the frontiers of Gaul and Hlyricnm, and in 
other parts of the Roman empire, and put do^m 
the rebellions of Satnminus at Alexandria, and 
of Proculus and Bonosus in Gaul. But, after 
crashing all external and internal foes, he was 
killed at Sirmium by his oivn soldiers, who had 
risen in mutiny against him because he had 
employed them in laborious public works. 
Probus was as just and \nrtuous as he was war- 
like, and is desen’edly regarded as one of the 
^eatest and best of the Roman emperors. (Life 
in Script. Hist. Aug.; Zosim. i. G4.) 

Probus, Valerius. 1. Of Berytus, a Roman 
grammarian, who lived in the time of Nero. 
His chief works were editions of Lucretius, 
Virgil, Horace and Persius with annotations, 
which he VTote frequently in shorthand (nofae). 
The Life of Persius is taken from his edition. 
Much of his criticism was given orally and pre- 
served by his pupils. (GeU. ix. 9, 12, xiii. 21 ; 
Suet. Gramm. 24; Mart, iii, 2, 12; Serv. ad 
Georg, i. 277.) To this Probns we may assign 
those annotations on Terence from which 
fragments are quoted in the Scholia on the 
dramatist.— 2. Under the same name appears 
a grammatical treatise of no great value called 
Gramviaticae Institutiones. Since it speaks 
of the Baths of Diocletian it cannot be dated 
before thfe fourth century. He may possibly 
be the Probus wbo was a friend and correspon- 
dent of Lactantius. 

Procas, one of the fabulous Idngs of Alba 
Longa, succeeded Aventinus, and reigned 
twenty-three years: he was the father of 
Numitor and^Amulius (Liv. i. 3). 

Prochyta [Procida)^ an island off the coast 
of Campania near the promontory Misenum, is 
said to Imve been tom away by an earthquake 
cither from this promontory or from the neigh- 
bouring island of Pitheensa or Aenaria (Strab. 
I>p. CO, 123,248, 258; Plin. ii. 203; Verg. Ac/l 
ix. 715 ; Ov. Mel. xiv. 89). 

Procles {npoKkv^h one of the Lrin sons of 
Aristodemns. For details see Eubystiienes. 

ProclUB (np({KA.or)~sarnamed Viadochus 
(^tddoxos), the Successor, from his being re- 
garded ds the genuine successor of Plato in 
doctrine — was one of the most celebrated 
teachers of the Neo-Platonic school. He was 
born at Byzantium A.i>. 410, but was brought 
up at Xanthus in Lycia, to which city liis 
parents belonged, and which Proclus himself 
regarded as Ids native place. He studied at 
.^exandria under Olympiodorus, and after- 
wards at Athens nnder Plutarchus and Syri- 
anus. At an early age his philosophical attain- 
ments attracted the attention and admiration 
of his contemporaries. He had \vTitten his 
commeftitary on the Timaeus of Plato, as well 
as many other treatises, by his twenty-eighth 
year. On the death of Syrianus Proclus suc- 
ceeded him in his school, and inherited from 
him the house in which he resided and taught. 
Marinas in his Life of Proclus records, with in- 
tense admiration, the i>erfect:on to which his 
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defence of eeTeral month* (Aman An. u ST > 
Polj-b xn 40) InBC 315 it fell into the powei 
o! Ptolem^the eonoflAgus esthe reeoltoflus 
Tictory over Demetnos before the city »iid »»» 
destroyed by him But it a?»in recovered end 
was possessed altematefy by the kiaga o! Sym 
*nd Eyvid, during their prolonged war* *nl 
kftenvanlsby the Asmonsean princes of Judaea 
one of B-horn Alexander Jannaeus agam de 
Bttoyed It 8 c 96 It was rebuilt by Gab niua 
given by Augustus to Herod the Great and 
after Herod t death united to the Roman pro 
Vince of Syria (loH-Atit »v 7 A xvii 11 ii 
In in 65 it was again destroved id an msnt 
rection of its Jewish inhabitants but it te 
covered once more and remained a flonnshing 
city till It fell into the liands of tbeAiabain 
* t> C31 It was made a Roman colony 
dmgton 1901) bat at what period is nneertain 
In addition to its importance as a reihtarv post 
It possesaed an extensive commerce earned on 
through its port llajnma or Co’5ST**<Tia— - 
& (.Ghat), a city m the Persian pronneo of 
Sogdiana, between Alexandria and Crropolia 
one of the seven cities which rebelled egainat 
Alexander in b c 829 (Aman An it S) 

Olxhca (rafaxa rabreer a city in the N of 
Media Atropatene equ distant from Artaxsta 
and Ecbatana, nas a sumrner residence of the 
kings of Media /Strab p S'S 
GazHoA <ra(<tXws al ro)iXa>si t town E of 
theXIalys onthebordertofPaiKutaQdPaphla- 
goma prah I enr ^vpren It was chief town 
of the d strict Qazeloattia fStrab rp 647 653) 
OaatflrB (Ta^levpA) tn Pontna GaUticu* on 
the river Ins, below Aruasia once the reatdence 
of ttie ktags of Pootst (Strab p 647) 

GihiUn^ (rsdaXi|>d)) the dutnet of Arabia 
Petraea annod the city of Penti 
Oeheua Mens CCcBcvva.] 

Oedr6iU (rsSpoitfia, and ra6i>wcfe 8 E pari 
of S*!«cchittan), the /urfheet proruce of the 
PenisA empire on the SE^ and a aabdinsion of ' 
ABUxa, wax bonnded on the W by Csrraanis, 
on the N by llraDgiana and Arachosia, on the 
E by thecoaccrrsboatthelowercosraeof the 
Indus and on the S by the Indian Ocean It 
IS formed bv a anccession of sandy steppes 
rising from the sea-coeat towards the (ebte-lsnd 
of Anana, and produced lutte besides aromatic 
shrubs. Thealipof land between the coastand 
the lowest mountain ranze is watered by several 
rivers, but even this district is for the most 
part only a senes of salt marshes Gedrosia is 
Inown in history chiedy through the distress 
from want of water suffered by tbe armies of 
CmtandofAIexander(Amati,A>i VI sz) The 
inhabitants were dinded by the Oreeh wntera 
into two races, the Iriithvophagi on the sea 
coast snd the Gedrosi in the interior (Strah. 
pp 720-123) The latter were a nomad people 
whom even Alexander was onlv sble to roduce 
to a teroporarr subjection The whole country 
w** dinded iota eight diitnet* Ite ebiefcitin 
were Rhambscia and Purs, or Parsit 
Geganlu Gent, traced its ongis to the uytbi 
cal Gyaa one of the companions of Aeneas It 
wa* transplanted to Rome on the destruction of 
Alba by Tnllu* Koatilius and enrolled among 
the Roman patnciana (Lit t 80) There ap- 
pears to have been onlv one famUv in thiageua 
that of ktaeennut to which belonged eonsula 
>n the yean 492, 432, s c (Lit ii 84 tv 3«) 
Gila r/Xo, Ion rfxg reXvoi Retensu 
or Terra Auoro.Ro ) aofyontbeS coastof 
bicily on a small nver (pocticaUr cxaggeratedl 
ol the came name {tiiime di Terra Aaotiih 


GELLICfS 

foaniled by Riiodians from LinJos, and by 
Cretans B c CJO (Hdt vii 153. Diod rui. 25; 
Strab p STJ) Itvss ori>,inally called Luidu 
(Thoc VI 4' and it i» suggehtecl with proba- 
bility that Liudu naa on the nist side of the 



met and that Ge)u tra» orjgjnaUy an outpost 
on tWeaitbsuk It soon ol tamed great power 
and wealth and inr«2 it founded d^gentum, 
which became more po > erful than the mother 
city Like tlie other cities of 8ici!y, it was 
snbyect to trrantH of whom the moat important 
were HiPPOcBsTrs OCL and lIlsFO Gelo 
irauajioned half ol Its iiibabitant* to SnACnte, 
the place gradualli fell into decay and m the 
time of August us wa« no longer inhabited. The 
l-oet Aesctai lu* died here — V of Gela were the 
celebrate 1 Cami i Gel i which produced rich 
cr^ of wheat (% er^ 4r;i m TOl) 

OeUe (CvniEii 

Geiisor (rekiyttp) king of Argo* wa* « 
petled by DaNst* 

Gcfdflbu {GeHtp below Cologne) a fcrtiffed 
place of tbe L*bii on tlie Riime ui Lower Get 
many (Tac llxH iv ga Flin. ziz 9U| 

OelliU 0t8l> plebeian, was of Sainnite oiigin< 
and afterward* settled at Rome There were 
two general* of tbisnsmein ilieSamaite wars 
Gelhos Statins in tbe sveoDil bamuite war.wbu 
wa* defeated and taken prisoner B c 80' aod 
OWZio* Eguafms in fbe tiiinf Sam&ite war 
rj^MsTR a 3 Tbe ell ef fam ly of the Gellii at 
' Rome bore the name of Pnucou 

OeUlua frrxxiat), a citizen of Agngentam in 
tbeCfth rerilnry 8 c ceiebraiel for hi* wealth 
and hi* hiwpitality ^'^hen Agngentuni wm 
taWn by fbe Cartlupmana in <06 he set firs 
to the temple of Athene and perished la the 
tfaiQe*. (Oiod-xiii gs-oo, lal Max (v 8) 

OelUtis 1 Cu , a contemporary of the 
Gracchi, the author of a history of Rome from 
tl e earbest epoch down to » c 145 at least, 
The work IS lost but it is frequently quoted by 
later writers (Lionys n 81 , Macivib i. lA 21) 
—2 Anlsi, a Latin grammarian of good fanuly, 
wa* proiiablr a native of Rome lie stodw 
rhetoric nnler T Castricius anl Snlpiciu* 
tpoUinens philosophy under Calviaine Tauru* 
end PeregriaUK Proten* and enjoyed also the 
IriTiidfclup and instructions of Favonnns 
HerislesAtticus and CornebnaFronto While 
1 yet a youtli he wa* appoints by the praetor to 
act as an umpire iti civil caases The precise 
date* of lija birth and death are unknown , but 
he mcKt have liveif under Ilaibnan, Antonina* 
iPiusandhl Aurelia* x-n 117-lflO He wrote 
I a work entiUe<I I\ortet AKieae, becausa it wa» 
composed in n country house near Athens, 
during the long nii.1 1* of winter It is of great 
■ value fw it* citationv from bo<Jca which Jiave 
periahed, an I fir il* notices of pernotw and of 
maiuieTa and msloras beiD.f a eon td jDi$et\ 
Unv contaiomc nnoierous extract* from Greek 
and Roman writers on a ranety of topic* eon. 
nectedwiUiliiilory sntiqutes plulowjphy, and 
{dulologyi intenperseJ with onginal remuffc, 
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ihaald be rea3 for morialit in tiul 

the latter "-ord allude to the belief tba( 

tbecDardianshjpotthepefuusendedmththeUe 
of the man fcf ilftciob Sat j. 10) , on the other 
hand ttiorafM woold m some wajs agree better 
ffilh the contort rrhicb calls the genins satorae 
{fetislwimaiaaetct ‘‘err tHOeorg i SOahaadre- 
presenta him aa hnvins to do with thec^ainictrr 
ct the man , this «S«.ui agreaa with, the frequent 
allosions to the geniai wa meaBUig the natural 
Wpacitj for enjt«:niesit at the rei^rse • fenin 
indnlgsre gcrnmn defrauJare (Pera t 151 
Plant Jttl 723 per* 2C31 8 U »an».tnTU 

aeqneDce cj Uua tiat the Genius was regarded 
as one of the Lsrea and aaa hcpconred asdet 
the title of genius doino. 1 Farther, the 
renios ol each person expressed the Bomana 
Gelief m imrocrtali'j and like the Dii Manes 
was the soul or divme part of him which lasted 
alter death so that uanibus «t genio is a 
phrase on monoaestr, asd in Che case of & 
married couple jrpDio et jauoni JC/Z. » Std 
vni 8635j 5 fVhen the tendency anise per 

baps from Greek lofiecnce to make the nature 
of the gods more completely correspood with 
t^t of man the Romans began to apeak lo a 
similar manner of the geiuos of gods and we 
find genius Jovis " ie spoken of as art attn 
bate of the deilr but not as m aof way a *e 
parate personshti The earliest mataore of 
tbanluch has been cited isdited 6 c SSiC /X 
i 6C3i fj Gmiuk foci Dii-uie pntecton 
were imagined alto atwaUhuig orer and in 
£ij*ociag «««h plaice as «eU aaeaeb penoti— 
an ulra which ran belong to che most pmmtire 
nhgioa. Thus w« have ‘ getuo* pain’ <vti.' 
horreorttm, d;c T Maiowons to the eeaiss 
loci It the genins ctntatia XhaOeniua Roma*, 
reprewntiDg both the creation aad the preaer 
TatiQ>i«{ MBvewta honouted at early at SIS 
B C tijr Xiu 621, and the same idea it ex 
tended to the pKonocet e t ‘ Genin* teme 
BntMiaicae’ (CIC^ su. Ills) 9 X taUr 
dtt^^icoent sras the wonhip of the Oemna (4 
the Emperor, morw akm m it* natore to the 
Greek cnstom of paying dince bonoure to the 
hero alter hi* death , but diffenng in to lar 
that he teceired tJse srcwbip in bit liMuae 
(hutcf a*8o*nrDlafuA'i>,Eor Jlbrt 971) Jtwaa 
% method of ictcodciciDg the deiicatiim of tbe 

a ietor resting perhapa on hia eUim to em 
y tbe Ocnintpopuli FiomsTu, Tbe Oentua 
Xuffuitt WAS aaeocu ted with the worabin of the 
lAtes after tbe battle cS Actinm (Or rost e 
14} , Dio Cast, li Ifll and thenceforward the 
ucrwrul image fonad a place m tbe laraneun 
andreceired bononr-i at meal timeefcf 'altens 
te (ceosia adbibet denm Xant at tnom 

miacet nomcB,’ Kor O f it f, 31) In art tbe 
geoins loci wo* eoraunijalT rerresected by » 
eoake, which points to tbe douUe connexion of i 
tbe genina wnb the earth end its Jmite aad 
with the uod'^nTorlid of the dead (the siuike ' 
beioga symbol of the deities who were so coa* I 
necled). This erplaiaa some w«U knows j>a»- 
sages, tbe'genmmTiwloc) faiaalumaepiirentiB' 
in terg (en.T S3, asdtlie'pisgedaoeangties, 
socer e*t locoa'in Pera. 1 . 118 . It is iDustrat^ 
by a picture found at llcrmlaneura n^rc*eiit> 
mg the geunts of a spot un Ve biUsnle The 
snake u the gem ji dwrouttagthe offerings 
npofthissitar TheDakedboTJsperhaMinajked 
out hr the lotos on hi* forehead and the raio. 
vog of bia band to b>s })x>s as llaipocrstM 
others tee lU him merely a boy who has mode 
an oSermg Tbe census of a yrrson » rejew. 
oeuted by the ideobaed figa/e of the perscs) 
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bimseli with the toga drawn orer bis head as 
m tbe n/M/ Somynut and willi a coroncoru 
tnluaiu^ TheGeains Angusti IS thuarepre- 
sented in a statue in tbe \ aticao It wai a 



mutaken idea that tbs winged Sgnres {Enos' 
fooiid in Ttnons sculpture* atid pamtmgs iC' 
present Genu Thereisnogronodfor the belief 
LbattheGcBinswasao represented, but the idea 
may be jnGly due to the eonf usion of the Genius 
with the Greek Saiuwa who was commonly 
repreieoted by tbe Greek art ets as imaged. 

Oeni^nc. king ot tbs Vscdalt acilthe roost 
temble of al! the Uarlanas ictTader» of the eni 
pir« in a 0 *33 he crossed oerr from Spaia 
to Afnca, aad r&raged the country with Ipgbt- 
fui serenfy Hippo was taken by him iu *31. 
Carth^ did uof fall into bis bands tiU 4“} 
Hartss thus become mactet of tbe whole of tbe 
XW ol Ainoa he attacked Italy itoeU. In 
*S$ betook Rome undplundered it for (outteen 
dare and in the same rear be detcrored CspaO) 
KoU. and Sespoha Twice the empire «sa<a> 
Tooied to reresge itself, and twice it foiled 
the firat was the affesipf of tbe l^estem «tt* 
peKf M«|onan (*S7), whose fleet was dettroyed 
m tbe hay of Conhagena. Tbe second was the 
ecpedifioB sant hr the Eastern empeitir Zoo 
(tCd>. w^cb waa also baSed by the barawfl cf 
the fleet o5 Boub Oenienc died w *77, at a 
great age Qe was an krtan, and in the 
cmeltiea exarci-ed under his order* against hn 
Catholic suVjects be exhibited iho first lostaace 
of persecution earned on upon * large scale hy 
one body of Christians agauut another 
I CenUsk or Oeattuus iriv9m\ ton ol PleS' 

I ratus, a king ol tbe llijTi*n* As early u* 
« c ISO, he cad pven offence to the Bomans 
0 ® Bcconat of the pirwnps of hi* Sohiecti , and 
ID ltd he entered into aa alliance with Per9ea^ 
{kiDgof Macedonia- la the following year tbe 
TvuetorZ,. Anicius Gallntwaa sent against him. 
i The war waa finuhed within thirty days Ocn 
tio* was defeated la battle end'lhen surren- 
dmd bnufelf to Aiucms, who earned him W 
I Rome to adorn hi* triumph. He was oJlcr 
wards kept a* a rnsotier at Spoletium. (lir 
xbT S0,dr 28* I’jut. itnul 2 I) 

I Oeufi* (Geaata, Jtis, Gennensist OtnM), 
an tnSRjrtaut ccasiaercial town in Ligtma, 

I utuated at the extremity of the Liiunan gulr 
' iOutf c/ Genoa), wtt in the pooseswon cl ib* 
iRornaas at the begionipgof tie second I’onic 
war, but towards the end of tbe war wa* held 
, lor some time by tbe Carthasinun Msgo (Lit 
' **i- #2, xxnu. *0 , gtrab Pp 931,218) It was 
I a Bomaa jcooicipitan, bnt it did not become ct 
pobtieel uan’rtance till the mid 11® *g«*, when 
the Bame often appear* as Jaoua 
OeneeU Oeai, pstneton, c! which the p™- 
:eipel lamibes bore the airae* of AvtsTwrssis 
•ad Atocunra. 
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Gsnusus a rivet in Greek Illvria, 

N. of the Apsus {Caes. EX', iii. 75). 

Gephyraei (r«pupaiot) [H-unroDiCF.] 

Gepidae, a Gothic people, who came from 
Scandinavia, and first settled in the country 
between the Oder and the Tistnln, from which 
they e.vpelled the Bnrgnndiones. Subsequently 
they joined the hosts of Attila ; and after his 
death they settled m Dacia, near the Danube. 
As they were dangerous neighbours;, Justinian 
invoked the aid of the Langobardi or Lom- 
bards, who conquered the Gepidae and de- 
stroyed their kingdom fProcop. £.G. vi. 5). 

Ger or Gir (Feip : G7nr or 2dansohg)^ a nver 
of Gaetulia in Africa, flowing SE. from the M. 
Atlas, till it is lost in the desert. It first be- 
came known to the Romans through the expe- 
dition of Suetonius Paulinus m the reign of 
Xero (Plin. v. 13). 

Geraestus (repaiCTor i Vepaimtos), a promon- 
tory and harbour at the S. extremity of Euboea, 
".vith a celebrated temple of Poseidon, in wliose 
honour the festival of the Geraestia (rcpaiVna) 
was here celebrated ( Ud . iii. 177 ; Hdt. vui. 7 ; 
Strab. p. 440). 

Geranea (q rrpaveia), a range of mountains, 
beginning at the SW. slope of Cithaeron, and 
running along the W. coast of Meg.iris, till it 
terminated in the promontory Olmiae in the 
Corinthian territory (Pans. i. 40, 1 ; Time. i. 105). 

Gerenla (repiji'i'a), an ancient town in Mes- 
senia, the birthplace of Nestor, who is hence 
called Gerenian (re/^viot). It was on the 
western side of Messenia near the river Choerius, 
or possibly a little further N. and near Pherae : 
some writers place it at the modem Zarnata. 
Strabo says that the peojile of Elis asserted it 
to be a place called Gerenus in their own terri- 
tory (Strab. pji. 340, SCO ; Paus. iii. 20, 8). 

Gergis, or Gergitha, or -es, or -us iFtpyts, 
TepyiBo, or -es, or -os: re/ryltfios), a town in the 
Troad, N. of the Scamander, inhabited by Teu- 
crians (Hdt. v. 122, vii. 43). Attains removed 
the inhabitant-, to the sources of the Caiens, 
where mention is made of a place called Ger- 
getha or Gergithion, in the temtorj- of Cyme 
(Strab. p. CIO). 

Gergovla, a fortified town of the Arvemi 
in Ganl, situated on a hill, which is precipitous 



Plan ol the Jlonntsin ot Gergovla and Its environs. 

1. Plateau ol Gcrirovla; 2. !!■ .lo:t>n, s. In PoeSe and 
smaller P.omancamB: J. Parce eainp: e ptiyd'Ji'Ji'ir 
C. Jlomtorol : 7. 11, CO nvn U ; S. riomon . 5 HlU of 

7litall‘'s'connect€d with plateau by rldife 

or very difficult of approach on all sides except 
ft portion of the SW., v.-here the slope is g-entler. 
It is about four miles S. of 
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close to the village of Komagnat. and between 
the streams CUmemat and Aicion, which flow 
eastward into the Allier. On the summit is a 
plateau about three-quarters of a mile long. It 
IS remarkable as being the scene of Caesar’s only 
Gallic repulse. His unsuccessful attack was 
delivered from the SW. comer, above the Anzon, 
where a cart-road now ascends to tlie plateau. 
(Caes. B. G. vii. 31.) 

Genna (VepfiTjU the name of three cities in 
Asia Minor. 1. {Germnslu, Ru.) in Mysia Minor, 
near Cyzicas. — 2. (Yermaiepe) in Mysia, be- 
tween Pergamus and Thyatira. — 3. {Yenna)/m 
Galatia, between Pessinus and Ancyra ; a colo- 
uia iPtol. V. 4, 7). 

Germania, was bounded by the Rhine on the 
I W., by the Vistula and the Carpathian moun- 
' tarns on the E., by the Danube on the S., and 
1 by the German Ocean and the Baltic on the N. 
j It thus included much more than modem Ger- 
many on the N. and E., but much less in the'SV. 
and S. Out of the country W. of the Rhine, 
onginally reckoned in Galha Belgica, were 
formed nnder the empire the separate pronnees 
of Upper and Lower Germany fsee below] ; and 
it was in contradistinction to these provinces 
that Germania proper was also called Germania 
Magna or G. Transrhenana or G, Barbara. It 
was not till Caesar’s camiiaigns in Gaul (b.c. 
58-50) that tlie Romans obtained any real 
knowledge of the country. Xlie Roman wTiters 
represent Germany as a dismal land, covered for 
the most part with forests and swamps, pro- 
ducing little com, and subject to intense frosts 
and almost eternal winter (Tac. Gcnn. 2; Sen. 
dc Prov . 4 ), Althougli these accounts are pro- 
bably exaggerated, yet there can be no doubt 
that tlie clearing of woods and draining of mo- 
rasses have produced changes in the climate. 
Pliny, however, praises its pasturage /xn'i. 2f»). 
The N. of Germany is a vast plain, but in the S. 
are many mountains, which were covered in 
antiquity with vast forests, and thus were called 
Silvae . Of these the most important was the 
Heucymia Silva : the other mountain dis- 
tricts most noticed by Roman authors were 
the Tacn'L's and Abnoba, the source of the 
Danube. — The chief rivers were the Ritekus 
( Blmie ), D.^*ubil-s { DamibeS , Vistula, Aiusia 
iEms)j Yjsvugis (TT^cjcr), Albis {Elhe),YjXDVR 
( Oder ). — The inhabitants were called Germam 
by the Romans. Tacitus says (Germ. 2) that 
Germani was the name of the Tungri, who were 
the first German people that crossed the Rhine. 
It would seem that this name properly belonged 
only to those tribes who were settled in Gaul ; 
and as these were the first German tribes with 
which the Romans came into contact, they ex- 
tended the name to the whole nation. The 
Germans themselves do not appear to have used 
nny one name to indicate tlie whole nation ; for 
there is nO reason to believe, as some have done, 
thit the name Tctctonce was the general name 
of the nation in the time of the Romans. The 
Germans regarded themselves as indigenous in 
the country; but there can b? no doubt that 
they were a branch of the gr-^at Indo-Germanic 
race, who, along with the Celts migrated into 
Europe from the Caucasus and the conntries 
around the Black and Caspian seas, at a period 
long anterior to histonc.il records. They are 
described as a people of high stature and of 
great bodily strenjrth, with fair complexions, 
blue eves, and yellow or red hair. Xot^vith- 
«;tandinig the severity of their climate, they wore 
little clothing, and their children went entirely 
naked. Theyhadscarcelyany defensive armour; 
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their cUiel offetisire weapon was th* framea the altiaace of Borne were desirous of passing 
a ioni' spear with a narrow iron point abich.the boundary Cologne itself grew out of a 
they either darted from a distance or pushed in' eettlement of the Ubu on the Roman bant, 
clo/econibat Theirhonseawereoolylowhnts effected by Agnppa b c SM Attempts to cross 
made of rooeh timber, endthatchedwithstrftw the Rluns made by the hostile Usipu and 
A number of these were of course often built Tencten in 16 led to the nnfortunate eipedi 
near each other , but they co^d not be said to tion of X<oUias The campaign of Drusas fol 
hare any towns properly so called Many of lowed (bc 13-J) in which the Romans acquired 
their tribes were nomad, and every yearchanged the coast from the month of the Rhine to the 
their place of abode They were disinelined to Weser and then attempted the conquest of the 
husbandry, growing httle com and supporting interior They occupied the whole country 
themselresmamlybytheproduceoftiieirherda between the Rhine and VTeser, and Dmsas 
and byhonting The men founl their chief de advanced as far as the Elbe On his death 
light in the perils and excitement of war In (*) hie brother Tiberios succeeded to the com 

peace their chief amusements were gaming and maod and under him the country between 

excessive drinking Their chief dniDi waa beer, the Rhine and the Visurgis {Weier) was en 
and their carouses frequently ended m blood tirely subjugated and for about twenty jeers 
shed The women were held in h gh hononr reckoned as a Roman province But in a P 
Their cliastity WAS without reproach Theyac 0 the impolitic and tyrannica] conduct of 
compinied theirhnsbands tobettle andcheered the Roman governor Qmntilius 'Varus pro- 
them on by their presence and frequently by voked a general insurrection of the various 
their example as well Both aeses were equaUj German Inbe# headed by Aminin* the Che 
distiuguished for their nuconquerable love of ruscan Vania and his legions were defeated 

bberty, and the women frequently destn^ed and deatroyed, and the Romans lost all then 

both themselves and then children ratberthan coDqoeats E of the Rhine fVaAtsJ The de 
(all into the power of their husbands con feat of Varna was avenged by the successful 

J oerors —In each tnba we find the people campaigns of Gensanicus who wonld probably 
mded into ftmr classes the nobles the free hsve tecovered the Roman dominions t, of the 
men the freedmeu or rassala and the slaves river bntthepoUcyof theemperorwasaltered 
All questions relating to peace and war and the and he was recalled to P,ome s,p 1$ (Fot de- 
geueral interests of the tnbe were decided in tails tee Gebjussccb 1 From this time the 
the popular assembly in which each freeman Romans abandoned sU further attemptstoeon 
had a right to take part la these asteinbliee qner GennaDy beyond the Rhine, except that 
-1 — t.-.i,.. , . ^aableii to obtain peaeeableposses 


,g was elected from among the nobles , bat they « 


4 supreme tnsgutrete ul (ime of peace, between the R^ine and the Dasobe to which 
lor when a war broke out the people elected a they gave the name of the Aosi DECevtna 
diatiaguishedwAmoraatbeirleader,BpoD whom I (See p 37 bl On the death of Nero severa' 


the prerontives of the kieg derolv^— The 
religion of the OeRnins is mown to ns only 
from the Greek tad Roman wnters who have 
confused the subject by seeking to identify the 
gods of the Germaus with tb^ir o*n dinruties 
We know that they worshipped the Son, the 
Moon and the Stars. Accoidmg to the Ronuu 
account they are also said to have paid espo' 
cial honour to Mercuiy, who was proV ably the 
German TFodon or Oi/ift. Their other ehMf di 
■vmit es were Isis (probably Freia ibe wife of 
Odin) , Mars (Tyr or Zio, the German god <01 
war), the mother of the god» called \erthu» 
(less correctlv fi’vrf/i «r or /ferf Aa ( , and Jupiter 
\Thor or the god of tbun lor) T^woisbipof 
the godi was simple They had both priests 
aud priestesses to attend to their service , and 
some of the priestesses such as Veleda among 
the Bnicten, were celebrated throngbout Ger 
many for their prophetic powers (Tac Grrm 
Caes 2? G IV 1-3 Ti 21-33, Strab vii. 1 
ileL Ul 2 S)— The Germani first appear m 
history m the campaigns of theCuDlriaiid Teg 
tones {b c 118), the latter of w^m were an 
donbt^ly a Germanic people (TECTo>E8}j 
About fifty years afterwards Anovistoa, a Oer ' 
man chief, crossed the Rhine with a vast host 
of Germans, and subdued a great part of Ganl , 
but he was defeated by Caesar with great 
slaughter (5S) and driven beyond the Plane 
Caesartwice crossed this river (S3 23) but made 
no permanentconquestonthe E bank, f^eral 
Oencan tnbes, the remnants of the armies of] 
Anonatus, were settleif by Caesar's scraime. 
ment on tbs Gallic side of the Rhine, &e 
^Iwi in Alsace, the hemetes at S’pirvs sad 
‘he Vangicnes st VF'omu The Genosns on 
wii side of the Rhine were more friendly to 
Rome than to the Celts, and those who songht 


of the tnbet is W GermaBy joined the Satan 
in their iBsurrectiOD against the RoaaDa(AS 
69-71) Docnitian and Trajan had to repel the 
attacks of some German tnbei but in the 
reign ofAstemnnsPios, the Marcomanni joined 
vanous other tnbee made a more fortnid 
able attack upon the Roman dominions and 
tbreateoed the empire with deatructian From 
this time the Romans were often called upon to 
defend the left bank of the Rhine against their 
dangerous neighbours esjiee ally against the 
two powerful confederacies of tbeAlemanni and 
Franks [Ai-emakm, Fnai«cil, and m the 4lh 
and fith centuries the Germans obtained posses 
won of soma of the fairest provinces of the 
empire— In considenng the administration of 
Germany it is necewiaxy first to distinguish the 
provincea Germanift Sapenorand Germanta 
Inftnar—Qt aa tliey were afterwards called, 
Ccrm«»i"spvin»ii and Secninfa— from the inde- 
finite Gtrmnna i'a/jna beyond the Ehme 
which was not subjugated by tli“ Romans, 
except during the twenty years between the 
caupaignof Drusus in bc 12 and the defeat 
of Varus in a-d 9 The original intention, no 
doubt was to retain this at the provinco of 
Gemunia. and to leave the terntory west of 
the Rlime in the ^Igie province, but the 
necessity of keeping strong military posts of 
the legiraw who gualiled the Rhine frontier 
after the withdrawal from Germania Magna, 
led to the creation of two separately admmis 
tered provinces Germanis bupenor extended 
from the Jura mnuutans northwariU to a 
I ne a little beyonl Coblentz, Jlogontiacnm 
(Jfaia/z) was thecapi al an 1 residence of the 
legatus. Its western bonndaty includ^il the 
dislncts of the Helvetu (Su-ittfrlamlt the 
Bequam {3aanron), the Lmgonea (iaMyr-ei), 
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Eatiraci {Basle), llie Tnboci {Ahace), the 
^s'emetea (iSjJim}, andthe Van„noues {Worms) 
Tlie districts of the Treven {Treues), and the 
ilediomatnci {Mcts), rechoued in the Gallic pro- 
Vinces To the C Geimania Superior was at 
first limited by the Rhine, but in Domitian*s 
reijrn it extended again beyond the Rhine, and 
m Hadrian's time the Livies, or fortified boun* 
dary marked its eastern limit, and was guarded 
by a chain of forts It extended 228 miles, 
from Rheinhrohl XoLorch It included the 
Taunus and Fnedberg, then turned S to the 
Mam abo^e Frankfort, thence followed the 
Main to its bend at MiHeyiherg, thence to the 
Neckar at Wtinpjen From this point it con- 
tinued up the Neckar to the neighbourhood of the 
Stuttgart, it jrmedthe Hhaetian Limes 
Xlie forts on this Germanic frontier were about 
nine miles apart, and, moreover, wherever 
the boundar} was not a river, it nas marked 
firat b> a palisade, and later b} a wall and ditch 
with towers at inteii ds Genuauia Inferior 
extended from Bcmageyi northwards, the Rhine 
and the loner Enis forming the boundary of 
the province Westward it extended to the 
Scheldt and the Savihre Its capital and the 
residence of the legatus wasColonia Agrippin- 
ensis {Cologne) Under Diocletian, the two pro 
Vinces nere called Germania Prima and G 
Secunda 

Gennanicia or Caesarea Germanica (Ffppa- 
i iKcia, Koic’dpfia VepfiaviKh 2^Iarash), a town in 
the Syrian proimce of Commageue, near the 
borders of Capp idocm 

Gennanicopohs l. {Lrmench), a toim m 
the •\sest of Cilicia on the road from Laranda 
to Anemunum — 2 [Ganoraj 1 

Gennanicns Caesar son of Nero Claudius 
Drusus and Antonia, the daughter of the tri- 
umvir Antony, was bom b c 15 He was 
adopted by his uncle Tiberius in the lifetime 
of Augustus, and was raised at an early age to 
the honours of the state He assisted Tiherms 
in the war against the Pannonians and Dalma- 
tians (a d 7-10), and also fought along with 
Tiberius against the Germans in the following 
year In 12 he filled the consulship at Rome j 
while Tiberius commanded alone on the Rhine 
(Dio Cass ivi 2GJ , but m the nest jear (13) he 
was sole commander of the Rhenish array, and 
was holding this office when the alarming j 
mutiny broke out among the troops in Ger- 
man} and Ulyncum, upon the death of Augus- 
tus (14) Germanicus was a favourite with the 
soldiers, and the} offered to place him at the 
head of the empire but he rejected their pro- 
posals, and exerted all his influence to quell the 
mutiny, and reconcile them to their new 
sovereign After restoring order among the 
troops, he crossed the Rlune from Vetera, and 
hud waste the comitn of the Ueipii and Bmc- i 
ten about the Lippt In the following year 
G5), he again cios=‘='d the Rhine and attacked 
the 3Iarsi and Chertisci He penetrated as far 
as the Saltus Teutoburgiensis, N of the Lippe, 
mwhicbforest the arm} of QuintiUus Varus had 
heen destro} ed by the Germans Here his troops 
gatliered up the bones of their ill fated com- 
rades, and paid the last lionour® to their 
memory. But meantime Arminius had col- 
Uctcd a formidable annv, with winch he ( 
attacked the Romans and it was not without 
considerable loss tliat Germanicus and Caecina 
each made good his retreat to the Rhine It i 
was m this campaign that Tluisnelda, the wife j 
of Araiimus, fell into tlm hands of Ge:raanicus 
[Armimls]. (Tac Ann i 0I~C3) Nextaearj 
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(1C) Germanicus placed Ins troops on board a 
fleet of 1,000 vessels, and sailed through the 
canal of his father, Drusus [see p 304, b°], and 
j the Zuyder Zee to the ocean, and from thence 
. to the mouth of the Amisia (Ems), where he 
landed his forces After crossing the Ems and 
the V'eser, he fought two battles with Armmius. 
in both of which the Germans were completeh 
defeated The complete success of this }ear 
Wexs marred by the destruction of a ^eat 
part of his fleet with part of his legions in the 
North Sea , but as a result of the campaign the 
Germans could no longer offer him any effectual 
resistance, and Germanicus considered that he 
needed onlj another 5 ear to reduce completely 
the whole country between the Rhine and the 
Elbe Tiberius, however, thought otherwise 
It has been said that he was jealous of the 
success of Germanicus it is more likely that 
he began to consider the subjugation and 
retention of the country between the Rliine 
and the Elbe too great and hazardous a task, or 
too heavy a tax on his resources However 
that max be, upon pretence of the dangerous 
stat^^ of affairs in the East, the emperor recalled 
Germanicus to Rome, which he entered m 



Com ot Germanicus commemorating conQne<t oi 
Germaoj a D IS 

0!>r Germnnicos in triumphal chariot GRRilAMCVB 
CAESVR j't Oermanicup right hand ra^ed and 
holdingstandardmJelt SIGMh rECE[ptis; DEMCTIS 
GEl M S O 

tnuinph on the 20th of Ma}, 17 (Tac Ann 
u 0-41, Strib p 291) In the same year all 
the Eastern provinces were assigned to Ger- 
maincus , but Tibenus placed Cn Pi«o in 
command of Syria, with secret instructions to 
check and tint art Germanicus Piso soon 
showed lus hostibtx to Germanicus, and his 
tnfe Plancina, in like manner, did every tlimg 
m her power to anno} Agrippina, the wife of 
Germanicus In 18, Germanicus proceeded to 
Armenia, where he placed Zeno (who as king 
assumed the name of Artaxias) on the throne, 
and in the following year (19) he xisited Egypt, 
and on lus return he was seized with a danger- 
ous illness, of which he died He believed 
that he had been poisoned by Piso, and shortl} 
before he died, he summoned his friends, and 
called upon them to avenge his murder He 
was deeply and ^^incerel} lamented b} tli^* 
Roman people , and Tiberius was obbged to 
sacnfic^^Piso to the pubhc indignation (Tac 
Ann 11 4" — 111 4, Suet Cal 1, Dio Cas^ 
hii 18) B} Agrippina he Ind nine 

children, of whom six Eurxixed him. Of the^e 
the ino-jt notorious were the emperor Ct hgula, 
and Agrippina, the mother of Nero Germani- 
cus X as an author of some repute He xvrote 
sexeral poetical works Vo ^tiU pos-css the 
remains of Ins Latin tran«htion of the Phar. 
nomciui of Aratus (Suet Cal S, Claud 11, 
Phil via 15";, Oi Pont n 8, G7 ) Ed b} 
Orehi at tin* ( nd of his Phaodrus, Zurich, 1831 , 
b} Brtxsig, Btrl 1607 

'Geronthrae {Vep^vBpai GiraJ.i\ a town of 
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Laconia SE of Sparta- Itwa' 


m jea) from the tiore of ll 


- OIGtMES 

....»nolJ Achaean Oernmnia (G rone) a toirn of Apolia near 
luvii whos- mhab tants we c a p«>»se sed Ly Lanimin tla n I**) 
tUDonau invader Pans >■ a 5 Geryoaof Glry6nes (rW*^/Woa of C ry 

Gerra frtwa Djerr > one of the chi f aaor and Callurhoe a nioc ter w tl tfuee 
c ties of Arab a and a great emponitai for the heads at accord ng toothers w th three bod ea 
Uade of trai a and India, stood on the NE muted togetl er was a fang m ‘'pam and ro=* 
— 't of brab a Fel x 200 sudia ('H) geo" , sessed magn ficentoien wh ch Heracles earned 
jflle^nn Getisens (a 1 awaj^Hea. Tf 2S5T Aesch Aj fe 0 \erg Aen 
VI 2%0 Ajiollod. 

S 10 F r details 
see Heracles 
Geion&cnm (Fou- 
logne) a port of the 
Itoruu in Gall a 
Belgica at wii h 
persons nsnallj em 
barked to crossover 
to Bnta n t was 
ub-»e<juently called 
Aonoiua uhence U 
modem name PI n- 
tv 10 - boet Cfa d 
17 Mel u 2 dm 
ra an xx 9 Eutrop. 
w 1) 

Ceisins Flonu 
[Flobi » 1 
Gcta. Septlmfu 

brotberofCarscsUa 
by aboLl he WM 
a*«aituiated, AJ) 
For dets s see CaRacaxm 
Getae a Thracian people caHed Dacibr lhe 



Oe r cos a bay on the W s Ue of tbe Pe a a 
Oalf S,400 Btal a ( 40 geog ni les i of la 
from tbe month of th« I gns Tlte c ty «« 
^’“-a miles in c rcoit The nhab**" 


Herodotus ami Thucyd des place 
ibeinS of the Ister {Danube) near its mootbs 


called OerraeifTt/i^aio were sa d t>> bive been ibot n the t me of Alexander the ^eat they 
ori^ujalJy Chalivesns who were Itiven oot of ' dwelt beyond th s nver and ?« of tl e Tn 
Babylon (Stcab p CO Phn vl147) I balli. They were driven by the SaraMtians 

Ocnhtls ir<ppor} aixer of Scyth a. flowuig ' faitl er \T towards Genaaay (Kdt- vr ‘‘e 



, me wine ‘.Thwe. 96 Strab p ‘>31) Farther Uter 
id rowed into the i history see Dacia 

<«?»««« fr >««•«) the glints. Accordrg 

rrt, fiS, 
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m giTing birth to bitn, la the Civil was, Gla 
bno was one of Caesars lientenants, com 
manded Uiegamsoa of Oiicnni m Epirus m 49, 
juidwas stationed m Sicilym 46 Hewastwico 
defended on capital charges by Cicero and ac 
qniUed (Elat SuH 93, Pomp 0 , Caea B C 
111 15, Cic ad Fam lUi 80-33 J 
Olani*, more osnally written Clanis 
O liatua XItIi (nr 6< Hem y, Ro ) a town of 
the Salves la Gallia Narbonensia (Phn lu SC) 
Glaphyra [AEcsEu-tra, No 6 1 
Glance (rXoiwTi) 1 One of the Nereides, 
the name Glance being only a persoaiBcation 
of the colour of the sea (72 xTiii 39 Hes Th 
244}— 2. Daughter of Creon of Connth also 
called Crensa For details see Crcoh [ 

Oiancia, C ServUins praetor b c 100 the 
chief supporter of Salnminns, with whom he ! 
was pot to death m this year [SiTC»*»iNr8] . 

Glanelas (rxavKfai) 1 Kmg of the Tenlan I 
tians, one of the niynan tnhee, fought against ' 
Alexander the Great a c 335 In 313 be 
afiorded an asylom to the infant Pyrrhus, and 
refused to surrender him to Cassander In 307 
he Invaded Cpirna, and i>laced Pyrrhos then 
twelve years old, upon the throne (.Pint Pgrrh 
8, Dio^ xiz 67).^^ A Greek phyncian who I 
probably Irred w the thud or tecuod century 
B c — d. A sculptor of Aegiua who mode the 
brosae ehanot and itstue of Gelo to comme - 1 
Rtorate an Olympiau victory B c 499 (Pans t- 
9 S) The oame of Otaaciaa was found on 
base at Olvmpia m the excavations of 1979 . 

QlattCOB (rAav<r«i>) 1 Sou of Cntias brother ' 
of CaBaeschrtis, and father of Cbamudes and 
of Plato 8 mother, Penctioce —2 Brother of . 
Plato one of the speakers m the Republte 
Olauetu (rXaCxai) 1 Grandson of Aeolus, ' 
ton of Sisyphus and Merope, and father of Bel 
lerophontes (II ri 154, ApoUod ii 3, Peos 
iL 4, 8) He lived at Potsioe despised the 
power of Aphrodite, and did not allow hisnares 
to breed, that they might be the etconger tor 
the ehanot race This excited the anger of 
Aphrodite, who destroyed him According to 
otherabefcdtliemwithhoiaaDflesh According 
to some accoontshis horses became Jrighteoed 
and threw him out of his ebanot, as be was 
contending in the foneral games celebrated by 
Acastof m honour of hsa father, Peliaa (Pans vi 
20 19, Ov Ibu 5o7, Hyg Fab 2a0,273) Ac 
cordmg to others, bis horses tore him to pieces, 
having drunk from the water of a sacred well 
in Eoratia, or eaten the herb Hippomaoes in 
consequence of which they were seized with 
madness (Fans. ix. 6, 1, SCrab p 409, Terg 
Georg ui. ■’767 , ’Flin xiv 5)4 , cl tur y''ioen 
1124) Glaueut of Potniae (rXaiacar norntvf) 
wss the title o! one of the lost tragedies of 
Aescbrlns It la probable that this GUncus 
was alocal sea-deity (like No 3), upon whose 
w orsbip these stones were en grafted. An ini' 
cation of Poseidon having taken his place .. 
afforded hy the story which makes BellWeyhon 
the son of Poseidon (Hyg Fab 191) Ihat 
horses were aacnCced to him as to Poseidon is 
probable enough, and thence the story of bis 
death might have arisen. The Enhemenstic 
interpretation was that he merely mined h™ 
self byracmg(Pala#ph.Tfplo»/<rT 26)— 2. Son 
of Hip^ochns, and grandson cd BelUroph^tea, 
was a Xyciao pnnee, and assisted Pnaa m the 
Trojan war He waa connected with Diomedea 
by ties of hospitahty, and when they di>corered 
this in the battle, they abstained from fighting, 
and exchanged arms with one another the 
atinoat of Glaacna being golden, that of Bm- 



medes hcosze Glaucns was slaia by Ajax (77 
Tt J19-23C. Hyg Fab 112, 113, Dictys.iL 85) 
The story gave nse 
to a proverb 
XoXaicuevftaken from 
R vt 236), to express 
a bad exchange (cf 
GeU iL 33) —3 Son 
of the ilessenian 
king Aopytns, whom . 
be anccoeded on the ' 
throne —4. One of . 
the sons of the Cre 
tan king Hinos by 
Paaipbae or Crete. 

When w boy, he fell 
into a cask full of 
hooey, and was 
smothered. Hmos qii 
searched tor his son * 
m vain and was at 
length informed by Apollo or the Curetea that 
the person who shonla devise the most spjro- 
pnate companson of a cow which could assume 
three different colours, with any other object, 
would find the boy The soothssver Polyidus of 
Argos eoired the problem byltkemngthe cow to 

smnlbern which is at fitttwhite,thenTed,and 

m the end black By his jjrophetic powers he 
then discoiered the boy 3Imos now requ red 
Polyidua to restore his son to Lie , but as be 
coold not accozDPlitb this, dlinos ordered him 
to be entombed aliv e with the body of 61w«u* 
When Polynias was shut op in the vault, ha 
taw a terpeat approaching the dead body, and 
killed the rept le Presently Another seiyieni 
came, and placed a herb upon the dead serpent, 
which wa* thereby reatored to life Thereopoti 
Polyidus covered the body of Gtaneus with the 
tame herb and the boy at once rote into bfe 
again (Hyg Fab 180, Apollod. in 1. S, 
Tretr Lt,e 811 , Claud. Bell Get 442) Some 
modent authonties tee \s the myth the setting 
and nting of the morning star It it a more 
probable conjecture that it may have somethmg 
to do with Ihe death and renewal of vegetation 
ongmalJjr expressed in the story of the death of 
the youthful CreUn.deit;,thesearch,aodthere 
etoration to life FAwsof wwr jieAi ivtOTfi be- 
‘—t w proverb for an unexpected recovery 
Of AnthedoD in Boeotia, a fisherman, who 
became immortal by eating a part of the divine 
herb which Cronos had town (thit part of his 
story bears acme resemblance to Ts'o 4) His 
parentage w differently stated some called hia 
fatberCopeni, others Polybns, the husband ci 
jTlQboen, and others again Anthedon or Poseidon 
He was further said to have been a clever diver, 
to have built the ship Argo and to have accom 
panied the Argonauts as their steersman In 
tte sea-fight of Jason against the Tyrrhemans, 
Glaucus alone remained unhurt, be sank to the 
bottom of the sea. where be waa visible to none 
save Jason. From this moment he became a 
sea-god, and was of semes to the Argonauts 
The story of hia smkmg or leaping into the sen 
was vanously modified m the different traili 
Uons— from a frenzy on the discovery that be 
waa immortal or from love of the sea-deity 
Melicertes There was a belief m Greece that 
cmcein every year Olaucns visited all the eoa»l4 
and ulands, accompanied by sea moDsters 
and fare his prophecies. Fishermen anl 
sailors paid partienJar reverence to him, and 
watched his oracles winch were believed to he 
vety tmatworthy He is said to have even in 
strocted Apollo m the prophetic art- Some 
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meantime a certain Capellianns.proeorator ol bark, and an oracle decUred tliat wlioaoere* 
NuEuaia. tefnsed to aclreowledge the authonty Bbonllnntje the knot should reign over Asia 
of the Gordiant and marched against them. Alexander cut the knot nith lua sword, and 
The Tonnvet Gordianns was defeated by him, applied the oracle to hunself (Plut Alti 13, 
and slain'in the battle, and bia aged father Cwt lu 1,151 

thereapon pot an end to his own We alter Goidlfttichostropsiou inCana, 

rei^Tiio'’ less than two months —2 Son of the near the borders of I brygia (Lir ixsrm ISJ 
preceding and of Tahia Orestiha.^was honi Gordyset tOoRDrCNz} 


„ ... --8 associtted with hia father 

piipl",'and fell m battle, as recorded above 



^ a daogliter or py tne younger Lrordianas 
T?he soldiers proclaimed him emperor in July 
A 0 S3^ after the murder of Balhmns and 
Pupienns, although he was a mere boy pro- 
hihlj not more than twelve years old *’ 



Soidlasustn. BaaSB Empsrer i.0 SW-rw. 

<»• ot OntSlsa (tt tswimta lict oohoiaxrs 
Ptvsrct.sTo m 8Ati8*'oian.B*w« 

reigned six tears, f*om 25S to 2it In 2tl he 
matned the daughter of ^lisieheos, and in the 
same year set out for the £a<t to cany on the 
war against the Peiaisni \V ith the ateisUnce 
ot liiMthens he defeated the Penvans in III 
klvsvtheas died in the following year . and Phil 
ippua, whom Gordian had taken mto his eon 
fidence excit^ discontent among the soldiers 
who at length rose in open mutinr,and assaasi 
nated Oord an in Mesopotamia, Sti He w«i 
succeeded hr Fiin.iTTtv (Lives of the three, 
Gordiani in Script Sat Auy., asrnbed to 
Capitolmus, Herodian, vii. and tiu ) 

GonHani VopJiau Ki£^u)>fhe ancieot 

capital of Phrvgia, the royal residence ot the 
kinga of the dynasty of Gordius and the scene 
ol kUrandet’s celebrated exploit of ‘ eottvng the 
Gordian knot' [GoaOTcs ] Itwas situated in 
the V. of that part ot Phrygia which was after 
wards Called Galatia \ of Pessinos on the 
hank ol the Sanganus. Some have identified 
It with Tonne, and beliere that thi* later town 
of Eudoxus was on the site of Gordium The 
town of Oordiueome {Vcpitov Kiiin}) wi 
further north in Bitbynu and was called Juli 
polls in the reign of Augu.tns 

Gordius (rifpSioi), an ancient kmgof Phrrgu, 
and father of Midas was onginallv a peasant 
Disturbances having broken oot in Phiygia, an 
oracle declared thatawaggonwontdhnng them* 
king who should restore peace. Mlientbepei^Ie 
were dehbcistmg, Goidin*, with hu snie and 
son, audd^nly sppeared mbs waggon, and was 
acknowledged aa king He dedicated his 
waggon to 2^08, m the acropolis of Gord am 
The pole was fastened to the yoke by * knot of] 


OordyiDeorCordueni (ropSvjjiAi, Ko,j8ai/ii>4), 
a mountainous dis*nct in tlie S of Amienii 
llaiot between the Iliospifis Palos (Lake Van 
and the Tigns After the Mithndatie war, it 
wasa,«fivedbyPonipey toTigranes withwUom 
it-. i«svession had lieen disputed by theParthian 
king Piirastes Trojan added it to the Roman 
empire apl it formed aftenvards a constant 
object of contention between tlie Pomans and 
the Parthian and Persian kings, but was for the 
most part virtually independent Its warlike 
inliabitAnt' called rogSuami or Cordueni.wete 
uo doubt the aame jieopic at the CaEPrcHt o' 
the earlier Greek geoOTsphers, and the Jiurds 
of modeni tunes (Strab p 717) 

Gorge rSpyijf daughter of Oeneus and 
Althea ^ihe and her sister Deianira alone re 
tamed Hieir original Jorros when Ihei' other 
sisters were njetiwiorpliosed by Artemis mto 
birds (Or .Vrf xiii olS Hyg Fab J>7) 
Ooigla* (Togyiai) 1 01 Leontmi. w Sicily 
celebral^ rhetorician and orator, sophist and 
philosopher wasbomal out B c 490, and is said 
to bare bred lOl or even 109 years In B c 
427 he was sent hv Ins fellow ci'iteiw as am 
bassador to Athens to ask fur aid against Syra- 
cuse (DknL III Si) He spent the remaining 
years of bn vigorons old age la the towns of 
Greece Proper especially at Athena and the 
Thessalian Larissa enjoying honour even 
where as an orator and teacher of rhetoric It 
IS protieble tluil he to some extent infinenceu 
Thuevdides, aad Alciliales AlcidamaSi Aes 
ciuDcs and Anti*thenes are called either pupils 
or imitators of Gorgiaa and his oratory must 
have had great infio nee upon the rhetoricun 
Isocratea ThehighesUtuation inwhichhewaa 
h-W at Athens t\ pears from the wav la which 
he IS introduced in the dialogue of Plato which 
bears his name The eloquence of Oorgiaswas 
Bond and marked by antitheses alhterationa 
tbe eymmetry of its f-arts, and similar artiEce* , 
•nil his great time is due to the fact that he 
first aim<^ at artistic i rose, seeking to give it a 
rliythra Two decLimations have come down 
to us under the name of Gorgia*, viz the 
Apologg of Palamedes, and the Lneomtum on 
Helena the gi-nuineness of which i» doubtful. 
Bes des his oration? which were mostly wlial 
the Greeks called Epvlrictic or spc-ecfies for 
displav, such as his oration addresiied to the 
assenihled Greeks at Olympia Gorgias also 
wrote loct communei, proljablr as rheloneal 
exercises a work on dissimilar and horoo- 
geneou-s word? and another on rhetoric The 
works of Gorgus d d not even contain the ele 
menu of a scient tic tlveory ot oratorv ativ 
mote than his oral instructions He confines 
himself to teeching his pupils a varietv of the- 
toncal arJificeo, and miule them l»ani by heart 
cevtaiB formulas lelstire to them —2 Of 
Athens, Bare instruction m rl etonc to voong 
M Cweto when he was at Athens (Cic aHFam 
XVI 2il He wrote a rhetoneal work a Latin 
ahnlgmert of which bj Eatilms Lupus is still 
extant order the title Fe Senlenti 

arum ef fiocK/iont* (Qnintil ir 2,101) 
Oorgoanl Gorgones (roora and Upyoref) 
nomer mentions only one Gorgo, who appears 
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U3 the Odyssey (li. G33) as one of the frightfnl 
phantoms in Hades : in the Hiad the Aegis of 
Athene contains the head of Gorgo, the terror 
of her enemies. It is represented also on the 
shield of Agamemnon (If. v, 741, si. 36), 
Hesiod mentions three Gorgones, Stheno (the 
Strong), Enryale (the Far-springer), and 
Medfisa (the Ruler), daughters of Phorcys 
and Ceto, whence they are sometimes called 
Phorcydes, Hesiod placed them in the far W. 
in the Ocean, in the neighhourhood of Night 
and the Hesperides ; but later traditions trans- 
ferred them to Libya 
(Hes. Tk. 274; Hdt. ii. 
91 ; Pans. ii. 21, 6). They 
were frightful beings ; 
instead of hair, their 
heads were covered 
with hissing serjients ; 
and they had wings, 
brazen claws, and enor- 
mous teeth (Hes. Scut. 
__ 238; Pind. Of. liii. 63, 

Archaic head o! the Gorgon * Aesch. 

iilcduaa on a coin of Erctria. Jrr. 799 ; ISujn. 46; 

Ov. Met. iv. 771). 
Medusa, who alone of the three was mortal, 
was, according to some legends, at first a beau- 
tiful maid (cf. Pind. Pyih. xii. 27), but her hair 
was changed into serpents by Athene, in con- 
sequence of her haring become by Poseidon 
the mother of Chrysaor and Pegasns, in one 
of Athene’s temples. Her head now became 
so fearful that everyone who looked at it 
was changed into stone. Par the manner of 




Tho Gorgon ^Vledosn. (Utirble heed, at Munich. 


her death see Perseus. As she Tvas already 
with child, from the drops of blood which feU 
from her severed head Pegasus was bom. This 
blood had both a healing and a destructive 
power (Ear. Ion, 1003). The head was after- 
wards placed in the aegis of Athene. [See 
Jyict. of Ant. art. Aegis.'] The interpreta- 
tions of the myth are manifold and doubt- 
ful. The idea of a power that turned into 
stone may easily originate from rocks which 
have a human or animal shape ; but the rest of 
the is harder to explain. The old Euhe- 

merists made her either a princess whose army 
fought with Perseus, or represented the Gorgons 
as a tribe of wild women with hairy bodies 
(Paus. il 21, 5 ; Plin. vi. 200). Some of the 
nature school have imagined her to represent 
the sun or the moon; but Roscher and other 
recent mythologists derive all her attributes 
from thunderstorms and thunderclouds, rely- 
ing especially on the idea of flashing, yofnov 
o}i}ia (cf. Ih viii. 349), and upon the snaky hair 
representing forked lightning. It may perhaps 
be a question whether part of the storymay not 
have groivn out of the emblems upon ancient 
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shields and out of Oriental masks, instead of the 
emblems and masks from the story. In art 
Gorgons were represented with wings when more 
than the mere mask was shown. In archaic 
art the head was 
hideous and mon- 
strous, v/ith great 
teeth and lolling 
tongue. It is so 
represented in an 
ancient coin of 
Eretria in Euboea 
[sec cut above] 
and in a metope 
of the temple of 
Sehnns, where 
Perseus is cut- 
ting off the liead 
of Medu‘?a. About 
the middle of the 
fifth century B.c. 
the type was more 
human, but still Gordon Medu&a. (Florentine 
had the ugliness. ^ 

Towards the year 400 b c the became that 
of a beautiful face. 

Gortyu, Gortj^a {vSpTw, V6pTvva i VopT’O- 
I'los). 1. (Nr. Hagios Dehha, Ru., six miles 
from the foot of Mt. Ida), one of the most ancient 
cities in Crete, on the river Lethaeus, ninety 
stadia from its harbour Leben, and 130 stadia 
from its other harbour Slatalia {Jl. ii. 646 ; Od. 
iii. 294 ; Strab. p. 478). It was the second city 
in Crete, being only inferior to Cnossus ; and on 
the decline of the latter place xmder the Romans, 
it became^ the metropolis of the island.— 2, Also 
Gortye (Nr. Atziholo, Ru.), a town in Arcadia on 
the river Gortynins, a tributary of the ijpheus. 

Gortyiria {Toprvvla), a town in Emathia in 
I Macedonia, north of Pella, on the river ^’u9 
I (Thuc. ii. 100; Ptol. iii. 18, 89). 

Gotarzes. (^saceb XX. XXX.] 

Gothi, Gothones, Guttones, a j)owerful Ger- 
mau people, who played an important part in 
the overtlirow of the Roman empire. From 
Plin. sxxvii. 85 it seems that they were men- 
tioned by Pytheas. They originally dwelt on 
the Prussian coast of the Baltic at the mouth 
of the Vistula, where they are placed by Tacitus 
{Germ. 43) ; but they afterwards migrated S., 
and at the beginning of the third century, they 
appear on the coasts of the Black Sea, where 
Caracalla encountered them on his march to 
the East (Spartian, Carac. 10). In the reign of 
the emperor Philippus (a. n. 244-249), they ob- 
tained possession of a great part of the Roman 
province of Dacia ; and in consequence of their 
settling in the countries formerly inhabited by 
the Gelae and Scythians, they are frequently 
called both Getae and Scythians by later writers. 
From the time of Philippus the attacks^ of the 
Goths, who^d united with the Carpi, against the 
Roman empire became more frequent and more 
destructive. In a. d. 272 the emperor Aurelian 
surrendered to them the whole of Dacia. It is 
about this time that we find them separated 
into two great divisions, the Ostrogoths or E. 
Goths, and the Visigotlis or W. Goths. The 
Ostrogoths settled in Moesia and Pannonia, 
while the Visigoths remained N. of the Danube. 

— ^The Visigoths under their king Alaric invaded 
Italv, and took and plundered Rome (410). A 
few years afterwards they settled permanently 
in the SW. of Gaul, and established a kingdom 
of which Tolosa was the capital. From thence 
they invaded Spain, where they also founded a 
kingdom, which lasted for more than two cen- 
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tones tJl it was overtiirown bj the Arab*.— 
The Ostrogoths raeantmie had estended then i 
dominions almost np to the gates oi Constan ' 
t Jiople , and the emperor Zeno was glad to get 
ndof them bygirmg them permission to iBTade 
and conquer Italy Under their king Theodonc 
the Great they obtained possession the whole 
ot Italy (194) Theodonc took, the titleof kntg ' 
of Italy, and an Ostrogothio dynasty reigned m 
the country, till it was destroyed by Narses, the 
general of Justinian, a n aSd —The Ostrogotlia 
embraced Christianity at an early penod, and 
\t was for their use that UlphiUa translate Uie 
Bible into Gothic abont the middle of tbefonrth 
century 

Ootnini or Cotini (Kjni'oi Dio Casa tzx> 
12), a Celtic people in the SE of Germany, 
subiect to the Qnadi (Tae Germ. 43) 

Ontech&niif, U Jilnlai, assumed his cogno- 
men on account of his fnendship with C Grac 
chns He wrote a wotli Da Potesiafihus, 
which gave an account of the Roman conatitn 
tion and magistracies from the tune of the kings 
It was addressed to T Pompocma Atticus, tlie 
father of Cicero's fnend (Cic Legg lU 20, 
49, PluJ usaui. 36, Varr I> L vi 83| This 
work, which appears to hare been one of great 
Tslue, IS lost, but some parts of it are citM by 
Joannes Lydua (d« ilagtstr i 21) 


a distinguished general in the aacoadPnaic' 

In B.C 816 he was magister equitom (o the 
dictator, ht JumnsPen, m 81S consul for the 
first time , und m 213 ccminl for the second 
time In 819 he fell a battle azsinst Mago, 
at Campi Veteres, in Locanie (Lir zz? 15) 
Bis body was sent to Rannibsl, who honoored 
It with e nugniheent bonsL— ^ Tib , wes tn 
buue of the pUbs in 1S7 , and although per ' 
sonaUT hostile to P Scipio Afncanos, be j 
defended him against the attacke of the ether | 
tribunes, lor which he receired the thanks ; 
of the anitocrstical party Soon after Uue I 
Mcorreace Grscchoi was rewarded with the I 
hand of Concha, the yoougest daughter ot P 
Scipio Africanus In 181 he was pntetor, and I 
zece\T«d Hispauia Cstenor as ms prtwiuce, ' 
where he earned on the war with great euccees i 
against the Celtibenaus (Lir zb 49) After | 
deleatiug tliem m battle, be gained their con 
fidence by hia justice and £ndiieia He re I 
turned to Rome in 178 , and was consul in 177, 1 
when he was sent against the Sardituana, who , 
hadrerolted. Beredncedthemtocompleteeub I 
mission IQ 176, and returned to iCnne in 175 ' 
Be hronght with him so large a number of 
captives, that they were sold for a mere tnfl«, 
which gave nee to the prorerb SartJt tenalee 
(ItfT xli. 7, AnreL Vict * Fir III. 67) In 
169 ha was censor with C Claudius Pulcber, 
and was consol a second time in 163 Ua bad 
twelve children by Cornelia, all of wbota died 
atauearly age, except thatwotTibunas,Tibe- 
nua and Gains, and a daughter, Cornelia, who 
waimairiedtoP 8c pio Africanus theyonnser 
(Cic. Dmt 27, lot )-"3 Tib , elder aon of Ro. 
2, tost biB father at an early age He wes 
educated together with his brother Gaioa by I 
his Qlnstnous mother, Cornelia, who made it 
the object of her life to render her sons wc^by i 
of theu father and of her owu aaceatoca. She ' 
was assisted m the education of her children 
by emineot Greeks who exercised great inflo I 
once upon ilie tomds of the two brothers, f»»J 
among whom we have especial mention ofi 
Diophaaes of Ifytllene, Slenelaua of hlaratlum, I 
and Bloteius of Cumae Tibenns was nine 
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years older than his brother Gains ; and al- 
thoiigh they grew up under the same mfiuence, 
and then characters tesembled each other ic 
main ontlinea, yet they differed from each 
other in several important particulars Xibe 
noa was infenor to his brother m talent, but 
surpassed him in the amiable traits ofhiagentle 
uatore the aitnplLcity of hia demeanour, and 
hia calm dignity, won for him the hearts of 
the people His eloquence, too, formed a 
alrong contrast with the passionate and im- 
petnous harangues of Gama, for it was tern 
peratc, graceful, persuasive, and proceeding as 
'tdtd from the fulness of his own heart, it found 
-ready eotranee into thebearts of bis hearers 
Tibenns served in AInca under P Scipio Ain 
cantis the younger [who had married his sister), 
and was present at the destruction of Car 
thage (146) In 1S7 ha was quaestor, and in 
that capacity he accompanied the consul, Hos 
tilniaMancinua, to Hiapania Cvtenor where he 
gamed both the affection of the Roman aoIdier« 
and the esteem and confidence of the victon 
out enemy The distressed condition of the 
Roman people bad deeply excited the sympa 
thiea of Tiberius As lU travelled through 
Etrunaoo his journey to Spain, he observed 
with gnef and indignation the deserted state 
ol that fertile conntry, thousands of foreigs 
Gavea id chains were employed m cuJtiratiog 
the land and tending the docks upon the im 
menae estates of the wealthy, while the poorer 
clatsee of Roman citizens, who were thus 
thrown out of employraent, had scarcely then 
dailybread ora clod of earth to call tbeir own 
He resolved to use every effort to remedy this 
etale of Dungs by endeavouring to create an 
udoaGioes middle class of sgricoltunsts, and 
to put a check upon the unbounded avarice of 
the rrilmg party, whosecoretoaiaasa, combined 
with the disasters of the second Punio war, had 
completely desirovsd the middle class of small 
landowners- WitK this view, he offered him 
eeU aa a candidate for the tnbonesbip, and 
obtained It for the year ISS The agrarian law 
of Licinios, which enacted that no one should 
posaesa more than 500 jugera of pubbe land 
nad never been repealed, but had for a locg 
aenea of yeara been totally disregarded The 
first measore, therefore, of TiMnus was to 
propose a bill to the people, renewing and 
enforcing the Lteiuian law, nut with the mcdi 
fication. that besidea tbs 600 jngera allowed 
by that law, anyone might possess 350 jugera 
of the public land lor each of hia sons Thi» 
clanae, however, seems to have been limited to 
two so thata fatherof two sons might occupy 
1,000 jngera of pnldio land. The suiplul was 
tobe taken from them and distributed losmall 
(arms of SO jugera sunong the poorer citizens, 
with permanent leases at a moderate rena 
The business of meaaanog and distriboUng the 
landwaatoboenlmsledtotniimTira whowereto 
beelected annually This measure encountered 
the most vehement opposition from the aens'e 
and the anstocracy, and they got one of the 
tribunes, hi Octanus to put bis (nfercesno or 
veto upon the bilL tVhen neither persuasions 
nor threats would induce Oetavios to with 
draw hu opposition, the people, upon the pro- 
pOBiltoD of Tibenus fan uncoostitutional 
measure), deposed Octavius from ofBce The 
law was then passed, and the tnamnrs 
appointed to carry it mto execution were Tib 
Gracchus, App Claudius, tus father in law, 
and his brother C Gracchus, who was then 
little more than twenty years old, and was 
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eerving in the camp of P. Scipio at Numantia. 
About thi? time Attains died, bequeathing his 
kingdom and liis property’ to the Roman 
people. Gracchus thereupon proposed that 
tiiis property should be distributed among the 
people, to enable the poor trlio were to receive 
lands to purchase the necessary implements, 
cattle, and the like. When the time came for 
the election of the tribunes for the following 
year, Tiberius again offered himself ns n can- 
didate. The senate declared that it was illegal 
for anyone to hold this office for two consecu- 
tive years ; but Tiberius paid no attention to 
tlie objection. While the tribes were voting, 
a band of senators, beaded by P. Scipio Xasica, 
rushed from the senate house into the forum 
and attacked the people. Tibenus was killed 
as he was attempting to escape. He was pro- 
bably about tbirty-five years of age at the time 
of his death. (Piut. Tib. Gracch.^ Appian, 
H. C. i. 9-17 ; Veil, Pat. ii. 2 ; index to Cicerop 
— There can be no doubt that the motives of 
Tiberius were pure, and that he came fom*ard 
from a genuine desire to remedy the abuses of 
the land occupation and to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the poorer citizens. Unfortunately 
he adopted a revolutionar}* method in illegally 
deposing his colleague, and by his subsequent 
methods for gaining the support of the popu- 
lace against the senate gave some colour for 
the undoubtedly false accusation that he was 
seeking power for himself, which led some even 
of the more moderate men to appro\'e of his 
death. [See also Viet, of Antiq. art, Agrariae 
Leges^y^. C., brother of No. 8, was m Spain 
at the time of his brother's murder, as has been 
already stated. He returned to Rome in the 
following year(lS2), but kept aloof from public 
affairs for some years. In 126 he was quaestor, 
and went to Sardinia, under the consul L. 
Aurelius Orestes, and there gained the appro- 
bation of his superiors and the attachment of 
the soldiers. The senate attempted to keep 
him in Sardinia, dreading his popularity in 
Rome: but after he had remained there two 
years, he left the province without leave, and 
returned to the city in 124. Urged on by the 
popular wish, and by the desire of avenging 
the cause of his murdered brother, he became 
a candidate for the tribuneship of the plebs, 
and was elected for the year 123. His reforms 
were far more extensive than his brother's, in 
faetthey amounted to revolution, and such was 
his influence with the people that he carried 
all he proposed ; and the senate were deprived 
of some of their most important privileges. 
His first measure was to secure the right of 
being elected tribune for two or more years 
in succession. Having gained this point, he 
proceeded to win over the populace by enacting 
that all citizens who applied should receh'e ot 
a low price five modii of com — the beginning 
of tlie pernicious system of doles which more 
than anything else demoralised the proletariate 
of Rome. He then renewed his brother's 
agrarian law, and also established colonies at 
Tareutura and Capua. He next passed law's for 
the benefit of the military levies, enacting that 
the soldiers should be equipped at the expense 
of the republic, and that no person under the 
age of seventeen shoald be drafted for the army. 
In order to weaken the power of the senate, 
and to set them at enmity with the monied 
commercial class, he enacted that the jndices 
• in the judicia publica, who had hitherto been 
elected from the senate, should in future be 
chosen from the cquites, and that in every 
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year, before the consuls were elected, the 
senate should determine the two provinces 
which the consuls should have. ^Moreover, by 
enacting that the taxes of Asia should be put 
up for auction at Rome, he threw both the 
farming of the taxes and the judicial trial for 
extortionate taxation into the hands of the 
equites. This plan, though it secured him 
support, was certain to cause corruption and 
i extortion in the system of prorincial tax-gather- 
; mg.— Gaius was elected tribune again for the 
■ following year, 122. The senate, finding it im- 

• possible to resist the measures of Gains, 
resolved if possible to destroy his influence 

I with the people. For this purpose they per- 

• snaded 51. Livius Drusus, one of the colleagues 
of Gaius, to propose measures still more popu- 
lar than those of Gaius. The people allowed 
themselves to be duped by the agent of the 

. senate, and the popnlarity of Gaius gradually 
. waned. During his absence in Africa, whither 
; he had gone as one of the triumvirs to esta- 
blish a colony at Carthage, in accordance with 
one of his own laws, his party had been con- 
siderably weakened by the influence of Drusus 
and the aristocracy, and many of his friends 
I had deserted his cause. He failed in obtaining 
j the tribuneship for the following year (121) ; 
I and when his year of office expired, his enemies 
1 began to repeal several of his enactments. 

1 Gaius appeared in the forum to oppose these 
' proceedings. Antullms, one of the attendants 
of the consul Opunius, was slain by the friends 
of Gaius. Opimiusgladly availed himself of this 
pretext to persuade the senate to confer upon 
him unlimited power to act as he thought best 
for the good of the republic, Fulvius Flaccus, 
and the other friends of Gaius, called upon him 
to repel force by force : bat ho refused to arm, 
and while his friends fought in his defence, he 
fled to the grove of the Furies, where he fell by 
the hand of his slave, whom he had commanded 
to put him to death. The bodies of the slain, 
whose number is said to have amounted to 3000, 
were thrown into the Tiber, their property was 
confiscated, and their houses demolished. All 
the other friends of Gracchus who fell into the 
hands of their enemies were thrown into prison 
and there strangled. — It is impossible to allow 
to G. Gracchus that freedom from personal 
motives — of ambition as well as of revenge— 
whicii ennobled his brother. That he also was 
in many points reforming abuses is undeniable; 
but his methods were revolutionnrj* and vio- 
lent, and were in some degree the cause of' a 
century of wars which more judiciooS' 'and 
gradual reform might possibly have avoided. 
Two of his measures, the gifts of com, and the 
baits offered to the equites w'ere calculated to 
work great evil in the state. In ability, how- 
ever, he was his brother’s superior, and his 
death by what was unjustifiable violence has 
transferred much of the blame to his oppo- 
nents. (Plat. 0. Gracck. ; Appian, R. C. i 21- 
2C; index to Cicero.) 

Gradivus. pLuis,] 

Graeao (rpaTai) — that is, 'the old women — 
daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, were three in 
number, Peqihredo, Vnyo, and Vino, and were 
also called Phoregdes. Tliey had grey bair 
from their birth ; and had only one tooth and 
one eye in common, which they borrowed from 
each "other when they wanted them. They 
protected their sisters, the Gorgons, and dwelt 
outside the light of sun and moon beyond Wes- 
tem Libya. Aeschylus (who gives them the 
bodies of swans) makes them one of the stages 

ZJ B 2 
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jnthewandenag3oflo,ftndtheyappea»in thejlittle water m the enmioer, and many an 

the story of Perseus. [pEBSEts 3 Rc*Eli«aj»d at that time dried op altogether On the h 
other recent lOTthologists maintain that the it was separated by the Cambunian and Cersn 
story, like that of the Gorgons, arose from i mas mountams from Macedonia and lUyru, 
tbonderclouds a tooth is said to represent and on the other three sides it is hounded hy 
lightning m Aryan mythology, and the pass • the sea namely, by the Ionian eei on the W, 
iig of the eye and the tootk to signify the and by the Aegaean on the E and S It is 
lightning flashing from cloud to cloud. It most I one ot the most mountamons coontnes of Ea 
b? confessed that this does not seem an obriona ' rope, and TOSsesses few citensire plains (those 
or natnralidea to connect with a thunderstorm. I r""' ^ ® *'* *’ - — ii- t.-~i 


lay perhaps be enough to regard them 
personifying old age The conception is more 
hke horse than Greek mylholc^, and may 
possibly hare been passed on to Greece from a 
northern people 

Qraecia or Seliat (!) ZXXit), a conntiy in 
Europe, the inhabitants of which were called 
Graeci or Hellenes (*CAXqvfj) Among the 
Greeks BeUes was os^ in general to sigmly 
the abode of the Hellenes, whererer they might 
happen to be settled. Thus the Greek colo- 


of Thessaly and Boeotia alone are really large), 
and few contiDuoui raUeys The inhabitants 
thus separated from one another by bar 
which It was not easy to furmount and 
naturally led to form separate political 
mnities, while the numerous inlets of s^a, 
mentioned abore, led to manlime enterprise in 
most of tbeae small states Bonds of nnion for 
all were fonnd in their national games, which 
were the great lestirals of their common 
rebgion, and in their common Amphictyonic 
counciL At a later time the N of Greece was 


of Cyrene m Africa, of Syracuse in Sicily, generally divided into ten districts Epibis, 
of Tarentnin in Italy, and of Smyrna la Asia, Tbz89u.u, Acasnasu, Aetolu, Dobis, Lo 
are said to be inHellas, but beforethe weatern ' CBis Paocis, Boeotia, Attica and Meoaeis 
colonies were founded Delos was about the The S of Greece or Peloponnesos was usually 
centre of the Eelleuic world Latin geographers divided into ten districts likewise CoacfTElA, 
Lnuted name Hellas to Middle Greece, ex Sictowu. Pelu.su, Acr.ua, Elis, Messesia, 
cindmg the Pelopouuestus and all that hen ' Lacowics, Crwritu, Aboous and Aecahu An 
north of the Mahan Qali Eastern nations acconntof thegeomphy esrlymbabitants.ano 
tadledtheHeUeuw generally 'lonujis .weatern history of eachof theseflistnrtsisgivenintepa' 
nations knew tbem as Greeks ‘ (see below) In ratearticfes Oftheearhestmhabitantsweknow 
the most ancient times Hellas was a Bmall dis* verybUle The Canans and Leleges were both 
txiet of Phthiotis in Thessaly, in which was regarded as barbarous people, and may have 


utnated a town of the same name (// it. CS$, 
Tbsc i 8 , Strab 431) As the lAbabitanta of 
this district, the Hellenes, gTsdnaQ/ spread 
over the sorroueding country, their name wae 
adopted by other tribes, who became assimOated 
u lanraage, manners, and cnstoma to the 
ongmei Hellenes , till at length the whole of 
the N of Greece from the CetatinienaBdCara* . 
human monstaine to the Connthian isthmas 
wae designated by the name of Hellas.* In : 
later timea even Macedonia, and the S part of ' 
niyna were eometimes reckoned part of Hellas 
Tbe Romans called the land of the Hellraes 
Groecia, whence we have derived the name o( 
Greece. They probshly gave t^s name to the 
country from their first becomiog acqoaiuted 
with the tube «{ the Grucci, who wtie said to be ' 
descended from Giaecus, a son of Thessalus. 
and who appear at an early period to have dwelt 
on the 'W coast of Epitns (cf Anstot. Ifrteov 
1 . 4) —Hellas, or Greece proper, mcluding 
Peloponnesus, hes between the SCtb aad46tb 
degrees ol^ iBtitude.andbetwecBthe Slstand 
2 CBi degrees of E longitude Its greatest 
length from ML Olympus to Cape Teenarus is 
about S50 English miles its greatest breadth 
from the W coast of Acarnania to Marathon 
m Attica IS about 130 miles. Its area is some' 
what less than that ot Portugal, yet so deeply 
IS the land indented bj arms of the aea ih« t 
Greece has as many miles of sea coast as Spain 
and Portugal together, and no spot even lo 
ThesaGy or Arcadia is more than forty miles 
from the se& The nrers of Greece have the 
character of torrents, not one being nsvigahle 
even for boats few of them have any volume 
of water in the dry season of tbe year, the , 
Achelous, which has the respectable course of 
100 miles, the Feneus and Alpheos Theolber 
nrers of Greece, however renowned, carry down 
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beencfallo^etheralien Stock Ontheotberbud, 
the term ‘Pelasgian’ seems to have included 
eiT prehistone people of the lands alter 
ards Hellenic, yet tbe Pelasgi may bare been 
merely an earber immigration of the aame race 
rpAUa. Lelzoes, Felasoi] The nnmeroov 
Phoenician trading ports gave at any rate ■ Urge 
Semitic element ehke of blood and of mnlisa- 
tioo ICihMrs 1 In Crete especially all thc« 
nationahties left (heir traces To Homer the 
Greeks were Achaeans cr Argivea or Danai, 
but the reUtionahip of the Achaeans to the 
PelaegLoT whether they were really disLn^ 
vemams an open question, at does also the 
ongin of tbe i^aity which ruled in the Ho- 
meric Argoa fAcHAEi , Pelops ] 

GtaetlA Uagna or O Major (e jxyaXi) 
’EXAdi), a name given to the distncts in the S 
of Italy inhabited by the Greeks This name 
was nerer used simply to indicate the 8 
Italy, it was always confined to the Greek cities 
endtbeir temtones, and did not include the 
enrTonnding districts, inhabited by the Itshin 
lr%«s llappears to have been applied chiefly 
to the cities on the Tarentine gul4 Tarentum. 
Bybans, Croton, Canlonia, Bins (Hersdea'i, 
Metapontom, Ijocn, and Rheginm , but it Gso 
included theGreek cities on the W coast, such 
as Cumae and Neapobs. Strabo extends the 
appellation even to the Greek cities of Sicily 
The name of tbe country before tbe Greek 
colonisation u said to hare be.^ Oevotbu; 
tbs first vmter who need the term v 
*EAAit vrni Polybius (n. 89 , cf. Sltab p 253) 
Cicero speaks of Magna Graecia (<2r Or uu 84 

die.) 'Graecialfajor'isGsofoundinLiryand 

OndfLiv nxi.7, Ov Fait iv ft4) 

Graioeeli (Caes B O \ 10), a Gallic people 
ettbe Cottian Alps, occupying the country te- 
tween the CeatTOuea (who Uv^ m TarcnfaMf, 
ornpper valley of the Isan), and the Catnnges 
(who lived in the upperrall^of tbe Durance) 
TSestof them were uieVoeouta (who lived shoirt 
CrenohU) It as therefore plain that tbe 
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country of the Graiocoli ivas the Jifatirieitnc, or 
valley of the Are, on the French side of 3ft. Ceni's, 
wliich pass (or rather the little 3It. Cenis) was 
crossed by Caesar as the shortestway to Farther 
Gaul. The name lingered in the corrupt form 
‘Garocelia’ for the Afniirfcnnc and ‘S.Joarmes 
Garocellins’ for St. Jean de Alaurienne. 
Grampius Jlons. [Gkaotius.] 

Granicus (rporiKos; Koja-Ghai), a river of 
Slysia Minor, rising in 31. Cotylns, the N. sum- 
mit of Ida, and falling into the Propontis (Sea 
of Marmara ) ; memorable as the scene of the 
first of the three great tdetories by which Alex- 
ander the Great overthrew the Persian empire 
(n.c. 834), and, in a less degree, for a victory 
gained upon its banks by LucuUus over Slith- 
ridates, 73 (If. xii. 21 ; Strab. p. 567 ; Arrian, 
An. 1, IS ; Pint. Alex. 24, LuciiU. 11), 

Grants (rpdvir : Kbisht), a river of Persis, with 
a royal palace on its banks. It fell into the 
Persian Gulf near Taoce. (Arrian, Znd. 39.) 

Granins, Q., a clerk employed by the auc- 
tioneers at Eome to collect the money at sales, 
lived about B.c. 110. He was a friend of Lnci- 
lins, and was celebrated for his wit. (Cic. de 
Or. 60, 244, Brat. 43, 100, ad Ait. vi. 3.) 

Granins licinianns, a historian, probably of 
the 2nd century a.d. (Macrob. i. 16, 30 ; Solin. 
Polyb. ii. 12). IVrote a short history of the 
Eoman republic in about forty books : parts of 
books 26, 28, and 36 are extant, relating to 
events 163-78 n.c. He pays minute attention 
to omens and prodigies. He alludes (p. 8) to the 
completion of the Olympieum at Athens : which 
makes his date at least as late as Hadrian’s 
reign. Ed. by Perz, Lips. 1858. 

Granfla (Tpavoia : Graan), a river in the land 
of the Quadi and the SE. of Germany, and a 
tributary of the Danube, on the banks of which 
M. Aurelius wrote the 1st book of his Medita- 
tions (Antonin. Comment, i, 17). 

Gratiae. [Ch.uiiteb.] 

Gratlanns. 1. Emperor of the Western Em- 
pire, A.D. 367-383, son of Valentinian I., was 
raised by his father to the rank of Augustus in 
307, when he was only eight years old. On the 
death of Valentinian in 375, Gration did not 
succeed to the sole sovereignty ; as Valentinian 
II., the half-brother of Augustus, was proclaimed 
Augustus by the troops. He was educated by 
Ausonins, whom he rewarded in 879 with the 
consulship. By the death of his uncle, Valens ; 
(378), the Eastern empire devolved upon him ; : 
but the danger to which the East was exposed 
from the Goths led Gratian to send for Theo- ' 
dosius, and appoint him emperor of the East 
(879). Gratian was fond of quiet and repose, ; 



Ojrfttlanns, Ecm&n Emperor, A.D. 

Otr., bead of Gratlanus. D. N. <>RATI.AX^ S AVG. ; 
rrr., Genius of Eome bolding Tfetory. > EBH BOMA. 

nnd was under the influence of ecclesi- 
astics, especially of Ambrose of ^ He 

became unpopular with the army. Maximus 
was declared emperor in Britain, and crossed 
over to Ganl, where, in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, he defeated Gratian, who was overtaken 
and slain in hi.s flight after the battle. (Aurel. 
TicLEjpit. 45-^8; Zos. vi. 12-CC; Zonar. xiii. 
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r 17 ; Auson. Graiiarum Actio,)’~-2. A usurper, 
, who assumed the purple in Britain, and was 

> murdered by his troops about four months after* 
r wards (407) (Oros. vii. 40). He was succeeded 
i by Constantine. [Constaktinus, No. S.l 

i Gratianopolis. [CuL^tRo.j 

Gratiarum Collis {Xapirtev \6(posr Hdt. iv. 
175: Hills of Tarhounah)^ a range of wooded 
\ hills running parallel to the coast of N. Africa 
• between the SjTtes, and containing the source 
; of the CiNVPS and other small rivers. 

5 Gratidianus. [Gbatidius.] 

Gratidius. 1. M., of Arpinura, great*uncle of 

> Cicero. He proposed a lex iahellarialat Arpi- 
’ num in 115, and was opposed by Cicero’s grand- 
father, who had married his sister, Gratidia. 

, He was killed in the war of Antonins against tlio 
pirates, b.c. 103. (Cic. Legg. iii. 1C, 80, Brut. 45, 
108.)— 2. His son, "M. Marius Gratidianus, was 
adopted by the brother of C. Marius, and was 
proscribed by Sulla and murdered by Catiline. 
He had been praetor in 80 and had won popular 
favour by an edict about the coinage. (Cic. Legg. 
Lc.y Brut, l.c.yde Off. iii. 16, 67; Plin. xxxiii. 
132.)— 3. M., legate of Q. Cicero in Asia 61--59; 
perhaps a grandson of No. 1 (Cic. Flacc. 21, 49). 

GrattiuB or Gratius (to whom the cognomen 
Faliscus is also given, but with no good autho- 
rity), a contemporary of Ovid {Bont. iv. 16, 34), 
and the author of an uninteresting didactic 
poem on Hunting {Cynegetica), Edited in 
Foei. Lai. Min. by Bahrens, Lips. 1879. 

Gratns, Valerius, procurator of Judaea from 

A. i>. 15 to 27, and the immediate predecessor of 
Pontius Pilate (JoB.i4«t.r>*iii. C). 

Grauplus Mous, in Caledonia {Grampian 
Hills). [There is no doubt that Gramsius, not 
Grampius, is the form known to the itomans ; 
though whether Gra7npian is a corruption of 
Graupian or preserves the true original name it 
is impossible to sayj This is a general term 
for the ranges separating the mghlands of 
Perthshire from the lowlands, and extending to 
Aberdeenshire. Somewhere at the foot of the 
Grampians Agricola, having crossed the Forth, 
fought with Galgacus (Tac. Agr. 29). The site 
may possibly be, as some maintain, near CoJnrie 
in Perthshire, in the valley of the Earn. Here 
there are traces of a Eoman camp at DalginrosSy 
which claims to preserve the name of Galgacus. 

Graviscae, an ancient city of Etruria, sub- 
ject to Tarquinii, was colonised by the Romans 

B. c. 183, and received new colonists under 
Augustus. It was situated in the Maremma, 
and its air was unhealthy {iiitcmpestae.Gra- 
tiscae, Virg. Aen. x. 184) ; whence the ancients 
ridiculously derived its name from acr gravis. 
Its ruins are on the right bank of the river 
ilfurfo, about two miles from the sea, where are 
the remains of a magnificent arch. (Liv. ad. 
29; Veil. Pat. i. 15; Strab. p. 225.) 

Gregoras, Nicephoms, a Byzantine histo- 
rian, about A. D. 1295—1359. His work is in 
thirty-eight books, of which only twenty-four 
have been printed. It begins ^vith the capture 
of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204, ana goes 
down to 1859 ; the riventy-four printed books 
contain the period from 1204 to 1851. Edited 
by Schqpen, Bonn, 1829. . 

Gregorius (Tpriy^p^os). 1. Sumomed Kazi- 
anzeuus, and usually called Gregory Nazian- 
zea, bishop of Constantinople a. n. 880-890.— 2. 
Kyssezms, bishop of Nyssa abont S72-S94.— 3. 
Thauiuaturgus, bishop of Neocaesarea about 
A.n. 240. [See Diet of Chrhiia^i Biography.] 

Grudii, a people in Gallia Bel^ca, subject to 
the Nervii, N. of the Scheldt (Caes. G. v. 89). 
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OnuBentmu (Gnimenfinna Saponara), & 
town » ttieroteiioTof Luciniaon th« road ' 
BencTentam to Hericlaa mentioned »n the Snd 
Pntucwar(LiT suii S7 xxvii 41, Slrab p 254) 
GnuaniB (Qniroo), a town of Apnlift fourteen 
mlea SW. of Banom (Bari} 

OryUM(rpiAX.os\ elder eon of Xenophon, fell 
at the battle of Jlantinea 8 c 862 afterhehad, 
according lOBODieflcconnts giTea Epamroondas 
his mortal wound (Paua nil 9 S z S 11) 

Grynla or -Inzn (Tpurtia rpwier Porto 
Gfytni), a fortified city on the coast of the Suns 
Elaiticoa.m theS of Slysia between Elaaaand 
Mynna, 70 stadia from the former and *0 Itom 
the latter, celebrated for its temple and ^ 
oracle of ApoUo who la hence tailed Gtynaeoa 
Apollo (Virg Aen ir 815) It possessed also a 
g(»d harbour Pannenion the general of Alex 
ander, destroyed the city (Hdl i 119 , Btiab p 
622 , Diod zvu 7) 

Orypi or Gryphnalfpint), a griffin, afabnloos 
animal, dwelling in the Hhipaeanmoontains, be- 
tween the Hyperboreans and the eme-eyed An 
maspiana, and guarding the gold of the north 
The Arunaspians mounted on horsebacli and 
attempted to steal the nld, and hence arose the 
hostility between the horse and gnCn (Hdt 
ill :i6, IT IS, 87 Pans i 81 8 Tin 2 8 Ael , 
H 4 IT 27 , Plm Ti; 10 ) Hesiod seems to I 
hsTe been the first Greek who mentions gnffins I 
jSchol ad Aesch Pr 803) aud nestAnsteas ' 
The ides of the gnfQo came fran the East the | 
figure IS found in sculptures of Persia, Phoe 
nicia< and Efrpt. from which country it passed I 
probably to filTceote, where a gnffin dagger has: 
Men found It is a common fignre on rases ' 
The gnffin was among the attributes of ApoUo i 
(^gerai or Oubenu, a people of Oennany, 
probably of the eame race as the Sigambn, | 
crossed tbe Rhine, and settled on its left bank, 
betweea the Ubii and Baiari (Tec But it i 
S8, T 16, PluLir 106) 

Qnlusa, a Knmidian, second son of Mss> ' 
nissa, and brother to Uicipsa and Mastaosbal i 
On the death of hlasinissa, la h C 149, he too- 
ceeded along With his brothers to tbe dominions i 
of their father (Lit slii 23, Pol xxxis 1, 
8alL Jup 6 85) He left a son oamed Masstra- 
Ountia (Gumberg), a town in \ mdelicia, be 
tween Campodnnnm and Angnrta Vlmlchcomm 
(Augihurg) 

Gitnent (revpinof, Pappolar) anTeroflodia, 
flowing through the country of the Ouraei (in 
the HIT of the Punjab) into the Cophen. 

Oomlis (Cughen) a town in the west of 
Sardinia, a few miles inland (Ptol iii S, 7) 
Gnlfwifc* '■pfwJHrj 

’ Qyilnis or Oytra (4 Pvapc*. to r^a 
rvoprir Chiura or Jura), cue of the Cyclades, 
a small island, twelre miles in citcmnfereiice, 
SW of Andros, poor and unprodnctire, and lu 
habited only by fishermen (fetrah p 4W, Plin. 
IT 69, TUI- 82) Under the emperors it was a 
place of banishment (Au<f« altgutd brmbus 
Gyartt tl earctrt Aignutn Jut l 78) 

Qyif or Gyges (r^i, fvyijt), eon of Uranus 
(Uearen) and Ge (Earth) a hundred handed 
giant who made war upon the god* (Or Tatt 
IT 593, Bor Od.u 17,14, Oioawrts) 

Oygseai Incus (4 Tvy^n Af/urj JMre of] 
ilamnora] a smaU lake lU Lrdis, between tlw ' 
rirera nennoa and HylJna Jf of Baidis, the 
nectopohi of winch city was on its banks It 
was afterwards called Coloe (71 xs. 891, Hdt.: 

Sttwt,.p.C2C) ' 

(royiji) the first fang of X<ydia of the i 
“T^aatj of the ileimnadae, dethroned Candi 
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les, and succeeded to the longdom, as related 
under Castuaui-Ea He reigned b c 716-678. 
He sent magnificent presents to Delphi, and 
earned on Tonons wars with the cities of As a 
Minor, such as Miletus, Smyrna, Colophon, and 
Magnesia. ‘The nches of Gyges’ became a 
proretb (Hdt i 7-14, Pans it 21,6) 

Gylippua (r^Aiwiror), a Spartan, son of Clean 
drtdas, was sent aa the Spartan commandeT to 
Sjracnae, to oppose the Athenians, b c 414 
Under bis command the Syracusans annihilated 
the great Athenian armament, and took Demo- 
sthenes and Kiciaa prisoners, 413 (Thuc n 
98-Tii 66, TUI 18 ) IntOtbewascommissioned 
by Lysander, after tbe capture of Athens, to 
carry liome the Ireasure , but by opening tha 
seams of the sacks underneath, he abstracted a 
considerable portion The theft was discorered 
and Oylippus went into exile (Pint Lyt 16, 
JTic 28, Diod xm 106, Athen p 234) 
Oymnesiae [Bai.eabes] 

Oymsosophistas (rufiTatrc^nrrai), a sect of 
Indian ascetio philosophers, who went about 
naked (Curt nii 9, 33 , Plat AUx 64) 
OynaecSpSlif (roraiiri^irofa* or rvyaiitu' 
v4A(t) a city in the Delta of Egypt, on the W 
bank of tbe Canopic branch of the HUe, between 
Hermopohi and ilomemphia 
Gyuac* (WrSiiiJ, a nrer of Assyria, rising m 
tbe coontry of the Matieni (la Burdutan), and 
flowing into the Tigris eclBbrated through the 
story that Cyrus the Great drew off its waters 
by 360 channels (Hdt l 189} 

OyrtSn, Gyrtona (Tvprir, Tvprdni VvP 
tinot nr Tatan, Bo ), an ancient town m 
PeUsgiotis in Th«M%!T. oB the Penetu (K. u- 
738, ttuc II 23, Strab p 489) 

C^hMun. OyiWnm (rb rWner, rWier 
tvStirris PaUitopolu, nr ATontlAonieOt *5 
ancient town on tha coast of Laconia, founded 
by tbe Achaeani lay near the head of tbe 
lAcoDian bay, SIT of tbe month of the nret 
Eurotas It sersed as the harbour of Sparti, 
audwas important from a miliUry point of new 
la tbe Persian war the lAcedaemonian fleet 
was statiooed at Grtheam, and the AthemenS 
under Tolmides onmt tha Lacedaemonns 
arsenal. 8 c 455 (Thuc i 102) After the 
battle of Leuctrs (370) it was taken by Epsmi 
nondas (Xen. Bell n 5, 82) In 195 it was 
token by Flaminmus, and made independent of 
Xabis tyrant of Sparta, whereupon it joined 
tbe Achaean League (Lit xixit 29 ; Strab p 
WI3, Pans ui 81,8) 

Cyaautet (riforrrj), a peopla m the IT part 
of Libya Afnca), whose eounliy was nefl in 
|*uoiiey ana WBX 'Probably bwelt ta'Byzaciom. 


EAdei or PlfitO CAiSrjJ, nXcirie*, Ol pocti 
tally ’Af5i)», ’ATSvreis movrtvf), the God of 
the Netbei VTorlA Hia name is from 6 I5«i* 
(the dark, unseen god) a less probable sngges 
lioi is ‘the god of the earth or underworld' 

fromeTi. Hades was son of Cronus and Phes 

and brother of Zeus and Poseidon (P xT 187) 

|HeaM>d(rft 455) sddg two other sisters, Itestai 
and Demeter His wife was Perseph'ne Or 
PKew^fna, the daughter of Drjnetor, whom he 
earned off from tbe upper world, as is related 
elsewhere [Demeteb , Peksephove] JntVe 
dinsion of the world among the three lirothefs 
Hades obtamed the Hether World, the abode 
of the shades, over wluch he ruled Hence Jie 
u called the infernal Zeus (Ztbt KaraxSirui cr 
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the king of the shades (avei{ iufyuy). 
(J7. ix. 437f XV. 191; Aesch. Pr. 627; Pans. ii. 
21, 4,) He possessed a helmet (like the ‘ cap of 
darkness ’ in Northern mj^hs) which rendered 
the wearer invisible, and later traditions stated 
that this helmet was given him as a present by 
the Cyclopes after their delivery from Tartarus. 
Ancient story mentions both gods and men who 
were honoured by Hades with the temporary 
use of this helmet. (Z?. v. 845 ; Hes, Sctet 22 ; 
Aristophu Acfi. 390; Apollod. i. 6,2.) His cha* 
racier is described as fierce and inexorable, 
whence of all the gods he was most hated by 
mortals. He kept the gates of the lower world 
closed (and is therefore called TluXdprrji)^ that 
no shades might be able to escape or return to 
the region of light (27. viii. 867 ; Pans. v. 20 1). 
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the surnames which described him personally, 
or liis realm, such as TloXvoiyfiuy, he was known 
as Clymenus ‘ the HluBtrious ’ (perhaps to propi. 
tiate him) at Hermione {Pans. ii. S5, 5), and in' the 
Eleusinian mysteries as Eubttleus, i.e. the god 
who counsels well for mankind in giving them 
rest from their labours (Comut. N. D. 85). The 
name Pluto iX^Xotrroiv) marks a new departure 
in his attributes. As Hades he was the severe 
and sterile god, giving no fruits and father of 
no children (that he was father of the Furies is 
a late tradition cf. Servius, ad Aen. i. 86). But, 
perhaps from the infinence of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, the god of the underworld came to 
be regarded as the god of the earth and all that 
it gives (an old and primitive idea of course, but 
new as applied to Hades). Therefore wealth 
and fruits were given by 
him, and be was wor- 
shipped as TlXo^tay (care- 
fully to be distinguished 
from the personified riches 
HA-oDrof, or Plutus). The 
name is first traceable 
in the Attic writers eariy 
in the fifth cent. b. c 
and eventually prevailed, 
though not to the entire 
exclusion of the name 
(cf. Plat. Crat. p. 
403). In art the represen- 
tations of Hades (not fre- 
quent) have the same 
character as those of Zens, 
but are distinguished by 
the sterner countenance, 
the shaegy hair (some- 
times with a wolfskin cap) 
and beard, and attributes 
such as the cock, the volf, 
and the pomegranate, or 
Cerberus at his side. As 
Pluto or ‘'AjSTjy-nAoyro'j' 
the god has a more gra- 
cious expression, and the 
attributes also varj': most 
frequently he has a cornu- 
copia and carries a sceptre 
or a two-pronged fork, 
which some take for an 
agricultural implement, 
and others believe to be a 
late and spurious addition. 
The figures of Serapis or 
Zeus-Serapis haVe often 
been confused with those 
of Hndes-Pluto, because 
Serapis is represented with i 
a three-headed dog beside 
him. His distinguishing 
mark is the moditts upon 
his head. [SrRAPis ■* — The kingdom of Hades, 

? e. the underworld TheHomencHadesisadark 
sunless abode withiii the earth, the entrance to 
which lies in a grove of black poplars beyond 
the stream of Ocesn [II xx. Gl; Od> x. 608). 
Here are the asphodel meadows, a dull and 
cheerless place {Od. xi 489), even if Orion 
can still pursue his occupation of hunting {Od. 

XI. 5S9, 573, XXIV 13), Beyond this was Erebus, 
the place of darkne<:s and tlie abode of Hades 
andPersephone, to which Odysseusdid not pene- 
trate. Tiierc IS a gonf'ial idea of va*:tness and 
of gloom or twilight with uiwubstantial inarti- 
culatA ghosts, who twitter like bats, flitting 
about among whom appear more distinctly the 
figures of the heroes Tlio dead in Od. xi. are 



Hades and Per^fephone scsted on a throne and encftced opparentlj- in earnest 
conversation Above the god is the inscrlntlon EITA. < e. Hades and above the 
goddess I'HEnSIP>'AI, fe PerseDhone Ttom an Etruscan tomb at Or\Ieto 
I Dennis, EtruTla, 11. £8 ) 

When mortals invoked him, they struck the j 
earth with their hands; the sacnfices which 
were offered to him .and Persephone consisted 
of black sheep ; and the person who offered the 
sacrifice had to turn away his face (Z?. ix. 507 ; 

Off. X. 527). The ensign of his power was a 
shaff, with which, like Hermes, he drove the 
shades into the lower v, orld. There he sit upon 
a throne with his consort Persephone, as grim 
in appearance (m this period of the mvth) as 
himself (Z7. iv. 457 ; Pind. 01. ix. 85). He ap- 
pears seldom in story, since he rarely left his 
nether realm. The exceptions v ere, when he 
carried off Persephone, and v hen he vent to 
Olympus to be cured by Paeon of the wound 
dealt to him by Heracles (XI. v. S95). Besides 
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uBsnbBlantiAl images of the Brmg pereons The »rt representations of the nnderworld are 
■nthont fieih or bones or recollection , jet con fre<{aen{ in rase paintings , the paniahments of 
.cionsness and memorj can be rerallM when Biajphns Ac. date back as far as black figure 
ibej dunk the blood. Bat even m Homer bo- TM^ofthesereathcentorjB C Itisproballe 
sides this unreal, impersonal eiistence there that anch pa-ntings, especially those of Poly 
nre traces of a belief in cooscions life, as lA the gnotos in the Lesme at Delphi (Pans x. 19), 
twenty fourthbookoftbe Odyssey Thedeiicnp- did not merely follow the popular idea but id 
eons of Minos Onon and Heracles lesnmitig Sioma measnrs formed it 



their old life, and the poushoiest of Tantaloe 
andSiejpha* would also imply a cooseioiu hf«, 
but then are reasons for consideruig the whole 
passage m Od zi S65-627 a later introduction, 
and rach probablr is the 2ltb book also In 
pM^Eomenc anthori rocky hollows or cares 
are regarded aa entrances to Hades t g tboee 
at Coloons, the Italian Cumae, Bemione and 
Taenaroi, and the approach la cut off by streams 
flowing uadergronad [Sm, CocTiTS, Aceoe. 
box] , orer these the boned dead are femed 
CaaBOT, and on the opposite shore CCBbcbcb 
kee{>s guard. The nnaerworld is regarded now 
(which it probably was not to Homer) as a place 
where the Lfeof the cpper world aod ileamnse- 
ments can be repeat^ It is also a place of 
retribution [see Tastalcs, SisTrors. low, 
DaxaxdzsJ The dead are judged the Asiatics 
by Rhadamanthns, the Europeans Ly Aeacus, 
Minos bemgthereferee for doubtful cases (PUL 
Corg p Sit) Tnptolemns also in the Eleusi 
r ton. sarotnaA wta Ba B jiAgB. ?Zk//a gr£ereiie« 
i of state led to the separation of Tartarus (m 
Homer only the prison of Titans) from the rest 
of Hades by the blaong Pynpblegethon wbicfa 
flows between (cf PUL J?im x. p 616 a , Verg 
len n. 5t3) In tie asphodel meadows were 
those who deserred neither great bliss nor 
pnnitbment the places of rewsrd were separaCe 
altogether [Eltsic*, Fobtuwaiobcb Is 
scxat] In Virgil, howerer (Aen. tv), Bysiom 
IS placed la Hades. Althoogh a more h^ieful 
conception of the fotore lile was iDtrodored 
with the Elensmiaa religion and by tb* philo- 
sophera, and the underworld was oot like that 
of Homer, to which Achilles would prefer the 
bfe of a serf, yet reiy few Greeks looked for 
wAnI to it AS a gam m conipanson with life in 
the upper world Th«. Roman Orcns was m the 
main borrowed, through poets sad works of arL 
Irtns the Greek idea, but with certam sarnraU 
of llatan belief [see LiBrS, ^Iawfs ImwrKESj. 


Eadrkenffl. [AnBi.'rrv } 

Sadrla. [Adbia } 

Badnkai or Adnanl, near the nrer Ehin 
daoQS on the frontiers of Myiu and BitbysiA 
BidnasSnSlu 1 ('A}gia>-(fwok<s: 'Atpioi^ 
wekfnyr AananopU),a town in Thraee,ontha 
right bank of the Uebnu, in an erteniire plain, 
founded by the emperor Hadnan It waa 
atrongly fortified ; possessed an eztensire com* 
merce, and in the middle ages was the most 
important town m the country after Consian 
tinople (Amm Marc, nr II , Eutrop n. 8 >— 
2 A town m Bithynu— 3 A town of Phrygia- 
HadrUfiOthera or -ae CAtpiarrvf^a), a city 
in Mysia on the road between Fergamns and 
Mdetopohs, founded by tbe emperor Hadrian 
(DioCasalzix 10; Vit Sadr SO) 

Sidridsus, P. Aellai, nanally called Ea* 
drlan, Homan emperor, aj> 217-1S8, was tom 
at Home, aj> 76 His family belcmged, hke 
that of Trajan, to Italica, in Spam He lost 
kiia7iC£ia*r i^Vae age ol ana was 
up by bis fansman Ulpins Trajanns (afterwards 
emperor) and by CseLus Atlianna. From an 
early age be studied with real the Greek 
langUBgo and literature At the age of fi/U*eii 
be went to Spam, where he enter^ npon bis 
mihUry career and he enbUquently serred 
aa military tribune m Isjwer iloeeis. Alter 
the eleration of Trajan to the throne (93), be 

married Juha Sabinatagrand daughter of Tra- 
jan e sister fifarciana. ^is niamage wss 
orooght aboot through tbe influence of Plotuia. 
the wife of Trajan, and from this tuna Ha 
dnanrose rapidly in theemperor's faronr He 
waaraisedsDCceseiTely totheqnaestorahin flOl), 
praetorahip (107), and consnls^p (109) He ac 
eompanied Tkajan in most of hii expeditions, and 
distinguiihed himself in the second war against 
the Dacians, lOP-106, was made gorernor of 
Pannoma in 303, and subsequently fought 
wuler Trajan against the Partbians. When 
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range of moaatajns, eepatating Thrace and 
Moeeia estended irom M Scomins, ot, Mtoid 
mg to Ilerodotna, from AI RhodoM on the W 
to the Blach Sea on the E The highest pomt 
of the range is about 8000 feet aboT* the sea. 
There are several passes over them ; but the 
one most nsed m antiqinty was m the W part 
of the range, called 'Sneei* or 'Suceornm 
Kagastiae,’ aUo ‘ Port* Tiajam ’ (Sutu Dct 
ien^, between Philippopoha and Seidica 
(Sophtal The later province oJ ‘Haemi 
moatns ’ m Thrace derived ita name from thie 
moantLn (Hdt iv 49, Strab p 813, Amin 
hfarc XXI 10, xxvii 4 | 

Hague CA7 »i 1'), the nrmph of a spnngon Ml 
Iiycaena in Arcadia The local legend melees ' 
tins the birthplace of Zens, who wasbronghtlip 
hy the nympt In limee of drought the pnest 
of Zens liveaens conjored ram by dipping -- 
oahboagh into the spring ot Hagno (Pans s 
81,2, 82 2, 47,2) 

HagnOB ('Ayyav), an Athenian who founded 
the colony of AiteKthoua, B c 437 (Thnc. 
102, Dioi XU 83) 

Hagntls ( A^voui, oCiwoi A'yvtmeioi tv 
Mariojfufa), ademns m Attica, W of Paeania, 
belonging to the tnbe Acamantis 
Hslaa (*AAai,'AA<u, ’AAof Aaoiifr) 1 & 


HALICYAE 
Athenians (77 ii 593, Hymn inA^oU 318; 
Strab p 411 , Pans ix. S3, 5 ) 

Halus ('Midt ‘AXisvs), a district on the 
_.ia$t of A^olis between Asme and Heniiione, 
so called l»cause fishing was the chief occn 
patlon of fts inhabitants Their town was 
called Hallae ('AXibO or Halils ('AXisit) Strab 
p 378) 

HiUcarnassiii ('AAiwBcvB(r<r<(r, Ion 'AXi* 

'AXiKapvairiitiis, Halicamasaensw, 
HaliMmasimi Budrvm, Rn ), a celebrated 

city ot Asia Mmor, stood m the SV7 part ot 
Cana, os the If coast of the Smns Ceraniicna 
opposite to the island of Cos It was said to 
have been founded by Dorians from Troeren. 
and was at first called Zephyra It was one of 
the SI* cities that originally formed the Donan 
Hexamlis, bat it was early excluded from the 
confeoency as a punishment for the nolation, 
by one of its citizens, of a law connected with 
t^ cotnmoQ worship Of the Tnopian Apollo 
(Ildt I 144 } With the rest of the coast o' 
Acta Minor, it fell under the dominion of the 
Persiana, at an early period of whose rule Lyg 
damis made himself tyrant of the city, and 
founded a dynasty wfucli lasted for some gen^ 
rations His mmghter Artemisia assisted 
Xerxes m bis expedition against Oteeee [As7* 
losu No I] Her grandson Lygdamis w 


Araphlnldei ('Apa$i;W!fi) a demos m Attica, overthrown by a revolution, in which Herodolp* 

belonging to the tnbe Aegeis, was eitoated on is said to have taken part (HbbokoJcs^ I® 
the^ coast of Attica, andserredastheharbonr , the Peloponnesian war, we find Halicsraass^os, 


of QtaniQB It possessed a temple «( Artemis 
(Strab Fp 8S9, 448) ->2. H. AexdnldM (A7(w> 
rfSir), a demus in Attica, belonging to the tnbe 
Ceeropii, situated on the W coast (Strab p. 
898) A town, formerly ot the Oponlu Locn, 
afterwards of Bocothx, situated on tne Opnntian 
golf (Strab p 40S) 

Hales CAAiir) I Anrerof lomaioAsial 
Minor, neat Colophon, celebrated for the cold i 
ness of Us water (Lir urvu 88),^2, ATirertaj 
tbeislaadofCos. I 

Halcs&('AX«ua Salestnus Torre dsPtUv' 
neo), a town on the N. coast of Sicily, on the 
rrrer EaliiBS (pitfineo), wss foondirabythe' 
Greek mercenanes of Archomdes, a chief of the 
Bicnlt, and was ongmally called Archosidion. 

It was in later tuces a municipium, exempt 
fiomtaxes. (Strab rp 268,272, Cic. Ferr.iii. 
73; Diod-xiv 16) 

Halline, a chief of the Anruncan* and 
Otcans, the son of a sootbsarer, sad an ally of 
Tamns, was slam by Evander He came to 
Italy from Argos in Oieece, whence be » tsUed 
Aganiemiwswiws, Afrides or Avjolimia 'He » 

^ said to bare fonnded the town of FiQeni (Ov 
' ^ Am iiL IS, 81 Fa»t iv 73 , Serv ad Am vu 
723; Plin III 51) 

Halez. [Alex] 

Haliaemon ( AAidvAwv Vutma\ an unpor 
taut nver in Mscedotua,nsesin the Tymphauean 
mountains, forms the boundary between Eor 
dsea and Piena, and falls into the Thenaa>c 
gnlf in BoUiaeig (Hdt vu. 127, Str^ p 
830) Caesar {B C ui S61 incorrectly makes ' 
U^^tbe boundary between Macedonia s^ Thea* 

Haliartu* ( AAfopToi 'AAiiiimef dfazfl.L- 

ancient town in Doeotia on the S of the lake 
Copais. Itwas destroyed by Xerxes in biem ji 


with the other Donan cities of Cana, on the 
Side of (be Atheaians; bnt we do not taicw 
what was its fonn of goTernineBt, until the ff 
establishment by Hecitovnps, of a dniBsty 
niliDg over all Cana, with Us capital nnt at 
MyUiU. and afterwaraa at Halmfiuasoi, aud 
Tirtnallyindependentof Persia beforesc MO 
It seems not nnlikely that both this and (os 
older dynasty of tyrants of HaliearBassns,werc 
a race of native Canan pnnort, whose a^ 
cendenoy at Halicsmassas may be accounted 
for by the prevalence of the Canan element m 
Its population at an earlypenod. Hecatomnns 
left three sons and two danghters who all sue* 
ceeded to his throne in the following order 
Uansotas, Artemisia, Idneus, Ada Pixodam^ 
end Ada again Ia b C S34, Alexander took 
the city, after an obstinate defence by the 
Pereian general llemnon, and destroyed it 
(Arrian. An 1.23) From this blow it never r^ 
covered, altbough it continued to be celebrated 
for the Mausoleum, a magnificent edifice wbich 
Artemisia II. bnilt as a tomb for hlansoluB and 
|Wtattwaaednmed-wjtt»ttiB‘wotk*cd Vaers'i*^ 
eminent Greek sculptors of the age. Fi^ 
ments of these scnlptores, which were dis- 
covered bmjt into the walls of the citadel of 
Budrttm, are now in the British Museum [Dief 
^ Anita art ilavioUum'] With the rest of 
Cana, ttalicarnsssns was assigned by the ^ 
mans, after their victory over Antiochns the 
Great, to the g ovemment of Rbedes, and was 
afterwards onited to the province of Asia. The 
city was very strongly fortified, and had a fine 
harbour, which was protected by the island of 
AacovNascs its citadel was called Salmacis 
(SaA/wfi) from the name of a ainung which 
from the bill on which it stood. Hali 
the birthplace of the histonans 
id Diovrstrs (Hdt i 144, b' 


... destroyed by Xerxes la bism Icsmassus ... 

lOn of Greece (B C 450),but was rebtiilt,ana iHxbOIwTTS 

appears as an important place in the Peh^tm 1 14 vu. P3 , Strab. pp 855, eSO , Cic fld Q 
ne«ianwar Coder its waUs Iivsander lost his 'i. 1 TacAn».iv65) 

destroyed by the Romami , Hxltcfae ( Akjirfoi HaUcvensisl a town >n 
U71) because it supported Perseus, king of .the MV of Sicily, between Eatella and Lily 
JUacedonia, nod its territory waa given to the{bftenm, w ' . • .i.„ 


1 the possc'v 


. of the 
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stronger position on Mt Erjt, alter swamg th* bpam^aod itwaaon ttnsoccasion ItalHamacar 
tom of tnat name Here he also maintained nude bim swear npon thealtareteinal hostilitj 
himself m spite ol all thecHorts ot thelioBiansI to Borne (Nep Haniu^i Pol ui 11 , Lit xsi. 
to dislodge him. After the great naral defeat 1 1 , Appian, Bup 0 ; Val 3Iai ii 3, 8 ) Child 
oi the Carthaginians hy iotatios CatahiB(241) aa he fiien was, Harmibal never lorgot hia vow, 
Hamilcar, who was gtiU at Eryx was entmated and his whole life was one continual struggle 
by the Carthaginian government with the eon gainst the power and domination of Borne, 
elusion of the peace with the Romans. (Pol i He was early framed in arms under the eye of 
S0-C6, 2onar viu. 16, Nep Bamtle 1>— On his father, and was present with him in the 
his retom home, he had to carry on war m battle in which Hamilcar pensbed (228) 
Africa with the Carthaginian mereenanea, whom Thongh only eighteen years old at this time, be 
he succeeded m subdaing after an arduous had sjready displayed so much courage and 
struggle of three years (910-2381 (Pol a 8C--Ct8) capacity for war, that he was entrusted by 
Hamdcar now formed the project of estabbsh | Uasdrobal (the sob in law and successor of 
mg m Spam a new empire which shonld not Hamilcar) with the chief command of most of 
only be a sonree of strength and wealth to (hemihtaryenterpnsesplanned bythatgeneraL 
Carthage, but should be the pomt from whence He secured to himself the devoted att^bmest 
be might at a Enhsequent period renew hostili of the army nnder bit command , and, accord 
ties against Rome. Be crossed over into Spam [ mgly, on the assassination of Hssdrnhal (220) 


n ^ter the termination of the war with the 
mercenaries , bnt we know nothing of hia ope 
rations in the county, save t)iat he obtained 
possession of a oonsnferable portion of Spam 
partly by force of arms, and partly by oegotia- , 
tion (App Bup 4 , PoL m. 9J Aii«T remain 
mg in Spam neatly nine years, he fell in battle 

a against the Vettones (hep Bamtle 3 
pl39, Lit mv 41) Be was sncceeded 
a the command by his son m law, BasdiubaL 
Cato the elder bore testunony to bis work u 
Spain when he exclaimed that there had been 
-a bag worthy to rant with Haoitlcar 


the soldiers nnanimonsly proclaimed their 
jouthfol leader commander in-chief, and the 

f ovemnieat at Carthage ratified the choice. 

laonibal was at this time in the twentv sixth 
year of bis age There can be no donbt that be 
already looked forward to the mrasionandcon 
qneslof Italy as the go^ of his ambition; bat 
It was necessary for hiTn first to complete the 
work which had been so ably begun by his two 
predecessors, and to establish the Carthag in ia n 
power as firmly as possible m Spsm In two 
campaigns be sabdoed all the country S of the 
Iberus. with the exception of the wealthy to-” 


left i^ee sons the eelebrat^ Ilacinibal, Has efSagnatom- lQtbeepnngofSI9heproceeded 
drabal, and Mago —7 Son of Cisco, Cartha* i to lay siege to SsgnDtnm, which he t««k after a 
guuas Mvereor of dielite (ifofto), which ear | desperate resistance, which lasted nearly eight 


rendered to the Bomans, 218 (Liv exs. 61 ) — 

8 SonofBomilcar.ooeof tbegeneraleinSpaui. 
SIS, with Hasdrabal and Uago, the two cone of 
Barca. T^e three generals were defeated by 
the two Scipios, while besieging Hlitorgi (Lir 
Rii. 49)^9 A Carthaginian, who excited a 
general revolt of the QatUa in Upper Italy, 
ahent 200. and took the Roman colony of Pia> 
centi^ On the defeat of the Oaols by the 
consul Cethegus in 197, he was taken pneoner 
(Lit mil. 83.) 

Hannibal (’Aivffitu) 1 Son of Gi>co, and 
grandson of HauitcaB [h'o 1}. In 409 be was 
sent to Sicily, at the bead oi a Csrthagmtan 
army to assist the Segestaos against tbe Seb 
nuntmes. He took Sebnus, and subsequently 
Himera also In 406 be again commanded a 
Carthaginian armym SicdyalongwithHunllco, 
bnt died of a pestileaca while ^sieging Agn 
gentnm (Biod xiil 43-86, Sen. ifeU. 1 . 1, 87) 
—2. Son of Cisco, was tbe Carthsginian coo 

mwidici 

* the Romans, 262. After standing a siege of seven 
months, he broke through the enemy's lines, 
leaving tbe town to its fate After tbie be 
earned on tbe contest by sea, and for tbe next' 
year or two ravaged the coast of Italy ; but in ' 
260 be was defeated by the consul In 

239 he was sent to the defence of Sardinia. 
Here be was again unfortunate, and was seized ' 
bv hia own mutinous troops, and put to death 
(PoLi 17-24; Zonar vm- 10).— 3 Son of Ha- 
milcar (perhaps TLtinLcJJt, No S), succeeded in 
cairpng succours of men and provistons ' 

Lilybaeum, when it was besieged by the Roiaai , 

250 fPoL L 41).— 4 A general in the war of tbe 
Carthaginians against the mercenaries (310- 
2331, was taken pnsouer by tbe losurgenta, and 
crucified (PoL h 82>.— 5 Son of Itamdar Barca, 
and one of the most lUnstnoiis generals of 
qoi'v, was bom B c 247 He was only 
years old when bis father took him with * 


months (Pol ui. 17 , Isv m fi) Ss^stoa 
lay S of tbe Iberus, and was therelors sot tn 
clnded nnder the protection of the treaty whi^ 
hod been made Mtween Rssdnbal and the 
Romane: bnt as it had concluded an aUisnee 
with tbe Romans, tbe latter regarded its attack 
aa a nblatioQ of the treaty between tbe two 
natioas. On tbe fall of Saguntnm,theRomaiia 
demanded the sarreoder of Hasnib^ , and when 
ibis demand was refused, war was de^red, and 
thus began the long and arfoooastrnggle called 
the second Pumc war In tbe spring of 218 
Uaimibal quitted h» winter.qnarteTs at N'ew 
Cartbagu and began bis march to Italy with 
30,000 infantry aim 9 000 cavalry Ha crossed 
the Pyrenees and marched along the S coaitof 
Gaul The Bomani cent the conanl P Scipio 
to oppose him m Gaul , but when Scipio amred 
in Gaol, be found that Hannibal b^ already 
rvsebed the Khoce, and that it was impoesible 
to overtake him. Alter Hannibal bad crosted 
i*hR)^bAnib,'Qe codunarti'niB inarijn‘Op“iini’n?f« 
bank of the nver as far as ite confluence with 
the Iskre Here he stmci awav to the right 
and began his passage across the Alps. He 
probably crossed the Alps either bv the pose 
of Mont Genkvre or that of the Col de TArgeO 
tiVre [eee Arrxs, p S5J* Uia army suffered 


* It Is hsro«n'ble here (ogfrefo detail tlie reacas 
for adoptlBg ibis rtew They are In tbe maio tbow 
eetfonbtayUr fresbfidiUdIp. /earn xi *"4. where. 
bcwerer.iLe Arreoaera is prefrrrtLaiKt followed M 
Amoid, Stand ywM« fTae ed. ISM It wU aofflee to 
state bere (I) that the T^nl,. Kt mnnnt be 

reooneOed with Folybli 


e 4wbich ccilndde for a great part of tl 
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ri— 2. Conun*ndero/ the Carthiginian gam«on 
' ! 3Ie<sana at ti* beginning of the first Prone 
mat loss. All hopes of resisUneeireTe now] wat,3&i I» consequence o{ snnendeimg 
at aa end and he was one of the first to urge ' the citadel of this city to the Pomans he was 
the necessity of an umnediate peace The crucified on Jus retnm home (Pol i 11 , Zonar 
treaty between P^-me and Carthage was tiot yuie>— 3 Son of Hannibal, waa sent to Sicily 
finalTi coneJaded until the next year (2011 bythcCarthagmianswithalargeforceafterthe 
(PoLtu H, tiu.u mt 1-10 iv 1-19 snirenderof SlessanatothePomanshyanother 
Lt ssuv-xi. Appian, Annii 29ffJ Bythis Hanno.SfU He earned on the war agauist the 
treaty Hannibal saw the object of hia whole hfe Roman conan’ Ap. Clandias In 262 he again 
frustrated, and Carthage efiectoally hnznbled commanded la Sicily ,bnt failed iniehertng Agn 
before her unpenons nvah But hia enmity to gentom, where Hannibal was besieged by the 
Kome was unabated and though nowmoretban Romans. [HakXiBan, Ko 2] In 256 he com 
forty fire years ol^hesetbunaelftowoiktopre mandedthe Carthagunan fleet^along wiUi^v 

pare the means for renewing the contest a* — ' ' - - i -« tt 


distant period. He introdnced the most bene- 
ficial reforms into the state and restored the 
minedfinanccs bntbayingprorokedtheeoiiuty 
of apowerfulpaiiyatCar^iage they dmonneed 
him to the Bomana as urging on Antiocbns IIL 


mifcar at the great battle of Henomns (PoL 
I 16-27 >— 4 Commander of the Carthaginuo 
fleet which was defeated byliUtatiusCatnlas off 
the Aegatet 341 On his return home, he was 
cncified (Zonar ym 17 )— 5 Bomamed the 
Great app^ently for his successes m Afnc& 


king of Syria, to take np arms against Rome ! We do not howeyer know against what nations 
Hannibal was obliged to fiee from Carthage ( of Africa hia arms were directed nor what waa 
and took refnge at the court of Antiochns who the occasion of the war He was one of the 
was at thia tune (19SJ on &e ere of war with | coromanders in tbs war againat the mercenaries 
Borne Hannibal in Tam nrged the necesaity in Africa after the end of the first Pams war 
of lairymg the war at once into Italy instead (2IO--236) From this tune forward he appeara 
bf awaibng the Bomana in Greece On the da- to bare token no active part in any of the foreign 
feat of AntiochuB (ISO) the surrender of Han wars or enterprises of Carthage Bat Jus in 
nibal was one of the conditions of the peace floenca in her conneJa at home was great , he 
evanted to the long (Pol xiu 14 xxiu 2Ct waa the leader of the anstocratie party, and, os 
Hannibal, howerer foresaw his danger and soeb. tha chief odrersaij of Uamilear Bares 
took refnge at tha coon of Fnsias fang of , sad his family On all occasions, from tha 
Bi^yniSL Bare he foond for some years a ee I Undieg of Barra in Spain till tba ratom of 
enre taylnta, bnt tha Bomans conld not be at Hannibal from Italy, a period of abore thirty' 
eats so long aa he lived ud T t^oiatin* Flo- five years, &nno is represested sa thwarting 
nunioa was at length despatched to thecoortot , the measarea of that ab% and powerfnl fanuly, 

Pniiaa todemand the surrender of the fugitive i. ..»v 

The Bithyman king waa noabU to resist , and ; 


Hannibal, perceiving that fighting 
nble.took poison, to avoid falling into the handa 
of hia enemiea, about the year 163 (Lit 
arris (1, Nep Satin, 12, Justin xsxu.4,e, 
Zonar is 21) —Of Hanmbal g sbditiea aa a 
general it is unnecessary to epeak all (he 
great masters of the art of war, (tom Scipio to 
the emperor y«apoleoo, have conenned in their 
homage to Jus geniDS. Bat in companowBon 
(ubsl with any other of the great les,&re of 
antiqoity, we must ever bear in ttund the pecn 
liar circnmstasces in which he was placed 
Feebly and gmdgingly supported by the govern 
ment at home he stM alone at the head of an 
army composed of mercenaries of many nations 
Tct not only did he retain the attachmeiit of I 
these men nnshsken by any change of fortune, I 
for a period of more than fifteen years, bnt he I 
tram^ up army after army , and long after the; 
veterans that had followed him over the Alps' 
had dwindled to an inconsiderable remnant bis 
new levies were still os mymcible at their pre 
deccssors- 

ZamubaUf Castra,aportof Brnttimn in the 
gulf of Scyllocimn it was perhaps near the 
Inontli of the nrer Corace (Plin. lu fte) 

Hanaiballianns 1 Son of Constantins 
rhloros and hjs second wife Theodora, and half 
brother of Constantuie the Great. He was pot 
to death m S37 on the death of ConsUntine 
(Zonsr XU S3, Zos.u 32)— 2. Son of the elder, 
brother of the vonDger, DelmaUns, was alsopat 
to death on the death of CdUtontioe (Amm 
Marc, xiy 1 ) 

Hanso f'Aiwwr), one of the most common 
names at Carthage Only the most important 
lersonsofthe nsmeconbe raectioned.— 1 One 
If IheCarthsginian generalswhofougbtagamst 
*’*’*''*'“ 'O Africa, a c #10 (Du^ ix, 10) 


Afotboeles u 


andtafaegthe lead in opposition to thswarwith 
Borne the great ob)ect to which all Iheit effort* 
were directed. BesumvedthebaUJeof Zama, 
202 (Arp)afi.H)sp t Bun 84,fi9,Bol Llfi-TS, 
Lit XXL 8 10, 11 xxui. 12 18, Zonar tui S3) 

ACartbagiaianofScerleftmSpainbynan 

nibal when tut general croaaed the Pyreoeea, 

210 He was shortly afterwards defeated by Cn 

Scipio and taken pnsoner (Boh iil SS, 78)— T 
Son of BomiJear one of the moat distinguished 
orBaniubal sofficers Re commanded the right 
wing at the battle of Cannae (216), and is fre. 
qneotly roentiooed dnnng the succeeding years 
of the war In 203 he took the coounacd of 
theCarthagimao forces inAfnco, which he held 
till tbe arrival of Haunibal (Pol fii 42, 114 , 
lav XTT isy— 8 A Carthaginian general, who 
corned on tbe war m Sicily after tbe fall of 
Syraeose,221- He left Sicily in the following 
year, when Agrigentnal was betrayed (o the 
Itomana. (Lit xzt 40, xxtl40>— 9 The lost 
commander of tbe Carthaginian garrison at 
Capoa. when it was besieg^ by the Bomasa 
(212-211) (lav nv 15 xxtl 12) —10 A Car 
thaguuan navigator, under whose name we 
posaese a Ftnplvi {wtplrKm/s), which was on- 
ginalljwnttenintbepujuciangnage andafter 
wards translated into Greek. The author hod 
held the office of suffes or supreme magistrate 
at Carthage and he is said by Fhny to have 
undertaken the voyage when Carthage was in » 
nwist flounshasg condition- Hence it hod been 
conjectured that he was tbe some as theHanno 
the lather or son of Homilcar, who was killed 
at Himero, a C 480 , but this u quite uncertain. 
In the Pertplut lUelf Ranno says that ha was 
sent out by hia coontiymen to undertake a 
voyage beyond the Pillara of Hercules, and to 
foued Lsbyphoenician towns and thathesailed 
witbabodyof colomsts tothenainberof SOOOO 
On Ills retun from his voyage, be dedicate an 
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acconnt of it, inscribed on a tablet, in the temple 
of Cronos. It is therefore presnmed that onr 
Periplus is n Greek version of that Punic tablet. 
Edited by Falconer, Iiond. 1797, vrith nn English 
translation ; by K. Muller, 1853. 

Hanna (ri “Appa: 'Apparivs). 1. A small 
place in Boeotia near Tanagra, said to have been 
BO called from the harma or chariot of 
Adrastus, which broke dmvn here, or from tlie 
chariot of Ampliiarans, who was here swallowed 
up by the e.arth along with his chariot {II. ii. 
499; Strab. p. 404 ; Pans. in. 19,4). — 2. A small 
place in Attica, near Phyle. 

Hannatus (Ap/azTour), a city and promontory 
on the coast of Aeolis in Asia Minor, on the 
Sinns ElaVticus (Thnc. viii. 101). 

Hamodltis and Aristogiton ('Appooms, 
’Apta-royelrav), Athenians, belonging to the 
ancient tribe of the Gephyraei, which according 
to some had come to Attica from Eretna, ac- 
cording to others from Boeotia, and of Phoeni- 
cian descent (Hdt. v. 57 ; Strab. p. 404). They 
were the murderers of Hipparchus, brother of 
the tyrant Hippies, in B.c. 614. Aristogiton 
was strongly attached to the young and beauti- 
ful Harmodius. Hipparchus, as a disappointed 
rival, resolved to avenge the slight by putting 
upon him a public insult. Accordingly, he took 
care that the sister of Harmodius should bo 
summoned to bear one of the sacred baskets in 
a religious procession, and when she presented 
herself for the purpose, he caused her to be 
dismissed as unworthy of the honour. This 
insult determined the two friends to slay 
both Hipparchus and his brother Hippias as 
well. They communicated their plot to a few 
friends: and selected for their enterprise the 
day of the festival of the great Panathenaea, 
the only day on which they could appear in 
arms without eiciting suspicion. (Aristotle, 
’Ad, woX. 18 denies that the people carried arms 
at the festival.) When the appointed tune 
arrived the two chief conspirators observed one 
of their accomplices in conversation with 
Hippias. Believing, therefore, that they were 
betrayed, they slew Hipparchus. Harmodius 
was immediately cut down by the guards. 
Aristogiton at first escaped, but was afterwards 
taken, and was put to the torture ; but he died 
without revealing any of the names of the con- 
spirators. Four years after this Hippias was 
expelled, and thenceforth Harmodius and 
Aristogiton obtained among the Athenians of 
all succeeding generations the character of pa- 
triots, deliverers, and martyrs — names often 
abused indeed, hut seldom more grossly than in 
the present case. Their deed of privote ven- 
geance formed a favourite subject of drinking 
songs. To be bom of their blood was esteemed 
among the highest of honours, and their 
descendants enjoyed an immunity from public 
burdens, and entertainment in the Prytaneum. 
(Hdt. V. 55, vi. 109, 123; Time. i. 20, vi. 64; 
Plat. Stjmp. p. 182 ; Aristot. Pol. v. 10, Riiei. 
ii. 24, ’AO. TTOX. 18, 68; Athen. p. 095; 
-Aristoph. Ach. 942, Vesp. 1225; Isae. Die. 
Ber. § 47.) Their statues, made of bronze 
by Antenor, were set up in the Agora. When 
Xerxes took the city, he earned these statues 
away, and new ones, the work of Ciunss, were 
erected in 477. The original statues were 
afterwards sent back to -Athens by Alexander 
the Great. It is a reasonable belief that the 
bronze statues at Naples are a copy of this 
group; for the attitudes are much the same^as 
on a coin, a relief and a vase of Athens which 
are presumed to have this common origin. 
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Harmonia {'Appovia), daughter of Ares and 
Aplixodite, or, according to others, of Zeus and 
Electra, the daughter of Atlas, in Samotlirace. 
when Athene as.signed to Cadmus the govern- 
ment of Tliebes, Zeus gave him Harmonia for 
I Ills wife, and all tlie gods of Olympus wer© 

1 present at the marriage. On the wedding-day 
Cadmus received a present of a necklace, which 
afterwards became fatal to all who possessed it, 
^poUodeiiL 4, 2; Hes. T/i. 934; Biod. iv. 48; 
Pind. Pytli. iii. 1G7.) Harmonia accompanied 
Cadmus when he was obliged to quit Thebes, 
pd shared his fate. [CAi>3rue.] Polynices, who 
inherited the fatal necklace, gave it to Eriphyle, 
that she might persuade her husband, 
Amphiaraus, to undertake the expedition, 
against Thebes. Through Alcmaeon, the son 
of Eriphyle, the necklace came into the hands 
of Arsinoe, next into those of the sons of 
Phegeus, Pronous and Agenor, and lastly into 
those of the sons of Alcmaeon, Aiuphoterus and 
Acaman, who dedicated it in the temple of 
Athene Pronoia at Delphi. (Apollod. iii. 7, 6 : 
Athen. 232.) 

HarpagiE, or •inm ('Aprayera, or •dy/oy), a 
small tomi in Zilysia, between Cyzicus and 
Priapns, the scene of the rape of Ganymedes, 
according to some legends (Strab. p. 587). 

Harpagns (‘'Aprrayof). 1. A noble Median, 
whose preservation of the infant Cyrus, wth the 
events consequent upon it, are related under Ct- 
RVs, He became one of the generals of Cyms^ 
and conquered the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 
(Hdt. i. 102-177.) — 2, A Persian general, under 
Darius I., took Histiaeus prisoner (Hdt. i. 28). 

Harpalns CAp^ra^os). 1. A Macedonian of 
noble Sirtb, accompanied Alexander the Great 
to Asia, as superintendent of the treasury. 
After the conquest of Darius, he was left by 
Alexander in charge of the royal treasury, and 
of the satrapy of Babylon. Here, tluring 
Alexander's absence m India, he gave himseU 
up to luxury and squandered the treasures en- 
trusted to him. (Aman, Anad. iii. 19; Plat. 
A/ez. 35; Diod. xvii. 108.) When ho heard 
that Alexander was returning from India, he 
fled from Babylon with about 5000 talents and a 
body of GOOD mercenanes, and crossed over to 
Greece, b.c. 824. He took refuge at Athens, 
where he employed his treasures to gain over 
the orators and induce the people to support 
him against Alexander and his vicegerent, Ainti^ 
pater. Among those whom he thus corrupted 
are said to have been Demades, Charicles, the 
Bon-in-law of Phocion, and even Demosthenes 
himself. [Demosthenes.] But he failed in his 
object, for, Antipater having demanded his 
surrender, it was resolved to place liim in con- 
finement until the Macedonians should send for 
him. He succeeded in making his escape from 
prison, and fled to Crete, where he was 
assassinated soon after his arrival by Xliim- 
bron, one of his oivn officers. (Pint. 25 ; 
P7ioc. 21; Paus. ii. S3, 4.)-;’2. A Greek 
astronomer, introduced some improvements 
into the cycle of Cleostiutus. Harpalus lived 
before Meton. 

Harpalyce (*ApraAv>«j). 1. Daughter of Har- 
palycus, fang in Thrace. As she lost her 
mother in infancy, she was brought up by her 
father with the milk of cows and mares, and 
wa.s trained in all manly exercises. After the 
death of her father, she lived in the forests os 
a robber, being so swift in running that horses . 
were unable to overtake her. At length she 
was caught in a snare by shepherds, wlio killed 
her. (Hyg. I'ab. 193; Serv. ad Aen. i. S21.) 
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* he sncceeded in obtaining the alliance of 
Syphox by giving him his daughter Sophonisba 
in marriage. In conjuncfion ■vvith Sypiiax, Has- 
drubal carried on war against Masinissa, but 
he was defeated by Scipio, who landed in Africa 
in 204. He was condemned to death for his ill 
success by the Carthaginian government, bat 
he still continued in arms against the Romans. 
On the arrival of Hannibal from Italy his sen- 
tence was reversed; but the popular feeling 
against him had not subsided, and in order to 
oscape death from his enemies, he put an end 
to his life by poison. (Liv. xxviii. 1-18, xxx. 
^ ; Pol. xi. 20 ; Appian, Pun. 18-38.)— -7. Com- 
mander of the Carthaginian fleet in Africa in 
203, must be distinguished from the preceding 
(Liv. 2 CXX. 24; Appian, Pun. 34),— 8. Sumamed 
the Kid (Saedus), one of the leaders of the 
party at Carthage favourable to peace towards 
the end of the second Punic war (Liv. xxx. 42). 
—9. General of the Carthaginians in the third 
Panic war. Wlien the city was taken he sur- 
rendered to Scipio, who spared his life. After 
adorning^ Scipio’s triumph, he siwnt the rest ef 
his life in Italy. (Appian, Pun. 70-131 ; Pol. 
xzxix . ; Zonar. is. 29.) 

JRaterlns, Q,, a senator and rhetorician in 
the age of Augustas and Tiberius, died a.i>- 26, 
in the 89th year of his age (Tac. Ann. ii. 83, 
iv. 61;^Suet. 29). 

Hebe (‘^H/St)), the goddess of youth, was a 
daughter of Zeus and Hera (Hes. Th. 922, 052). 
She filled the cups of the gods with nectar (11. 
IT. 2; Athen. p, 425), and she was the attendant 



•of Hera, whose horses she harnessed (H. r. 
722). She married Heracles after he was re- 
ceived among the gods, and bore to him two 
sons, Alexiares and Anticetus (Od. xi, 005 ; 
Hes. Th. 9D0 ; Bind. Nem. i. 71 ; Eur. Or. 
1686 ; Propert. i. 13, 23 ; Mart. ix. CC, 13). 
At Phlius she was worshipped originally as 
Ganvmeda (Paus. ii. 13, 3), and at Sicyon 
as jSia, i.e. the daughter of Zeus and Dione, 
There is some probability in the theory that 
Hebe was an older goddess of youth and 
growth and the spring of the year among the 
Greeks than Aplirodite, to whom subsequently 
■some of her functions were transferred fsce p. 
80, a]. Hence she is naturally represented as 
in the train of Venus (Hor. Od. i. 80, 8). The 
Romans identified with her their goddess 
Juventas, who was probably an old Italian 
personification of youth &c., but received the 
Greek character and attributes, being honoured 
in the lectistemiura (Liv. ixi. 62; cf. Cic. A. 
J>. I 40, 112; Or. Tast. vi. 65). She was wor- 
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shipped on the Capitol in the time of Tarqui- 
mus Superbus, and had a temple of her own ni 
B.c. (Lir. r. 54, rxxvi. 36; Dionys. iii. 69). 
liie Latin poets, however, commonly retained 
Greek name Hebe in relating her story. At 
Rome there were several temples of Juventas. 
She is even said to have had a chapel on the 
be^re the temple of Jupiter was built. 

HebromagTis. [Ebuboscagus.] 

rri *E$p<avios'* JEl- 

Khahl), a city m the S. of Judaea, and the first 
capital of the kingdom of David. It was burnt 
by the Romans (Jos. B. J. iv. 9, 9). 

Hebrns {"Efipof; Maritza), the principal 
nyer in Thrace, rises in the mountains of Sco- 
mius and Rhodope, flows first SE. and then 
S\V., becomes navigable for smaller vessels at 
Philippopolis, and for larger ones at Hadriano- 
pohs,and falls into the Aegaean sea nearAenos, 
after forming by another branch an estuary 
called Stentoris Xacus.— The Hebrns was cele- 
brated in Greek legends. On its banks Orpheus 
was tom to pieces by the Thracian women ; and 
it is frequently mentioned in connexion with 
Dionysus. (Hdt. iv. 90, vii. 58; Thuc. ii. 96; 
Strab. pp. 8^22, 329, 690 ; Verg. Georg, iv. 524.) 

Hecaerge {'E^faepTu). 1. Daughter of Boreas, 
and one of the Hy^rborean maidens who were 
believed to have introduced the worship of 
Artemis in Delos (Hdt. iv. 35; Paus. v. 7, 4). 
— 2. A surname of Artemis, signifying the 
goddjsss who shoots from afar, 

Hecale a poor old woman, who hos- 

pitably received Tlieseus when he had gone 
out for the purpose of kfiJing the Marathonian 
bull. She vowed* to offer to Zeus a sacrifice for 
the safe return of the hero; but as she died 
before his return, Theseus ordained that the 
inhabitants of the Attic tetrapolis should offer o 
sacrifice to her and Zens Hecalus, or Hecaleius. 
(Pint. Thes. 14; Ov. Bern. Am. 747.) 

Hecataeus ('EfcaraTos). 1. Of Miletus, one 
of the early Greek historians, or logographi 
(prose-narrators). He was the son of Hege- 
sander, and belonged to an ancient and illus- 
trious family. In b.c. 500 he endeavoured to 
dissuade his countrymen from revolting from 
the Persians; and when this advice was dis- 
regarded, he gave them some sensible counsel 
respecting th^ conduct of the war, which was 
also neglected. Before this, Hecataeus had 
visited Egypt and many other countries. He 
survived the Persian wars, and appears to 
have died about 476. (Hdt. ii. 143, r. 36^, 124.) 
He wrote two works : — 1- TltploZos or 
Xl^pthyjlffiSi divided into two parts, one of 
which contained a description of Europe, and 
the other of Asia, Egypt, and Libya. Both 
parts were subdivided into smaller sections, 
which are sometimes quoted under their re- 
spective names, such as Hellespontus, Ac. — 

2- T^veaXoylai or 'IcTop/oi, in four books, con- 
tained an account of the poetical fables and 
traditionsof the Greeks. His work on geography 
was the more important, as it embodied the 
results of his numerous travels. He also cor- 
rected and improved the map of the earth 
d^a^vll up by AN.AxnuNT>ER. Herc^otns knew 
the works of Hecataeus, and sometimes contro- 
verts his opinions (ii. 148, vi. 137). The frag 
ments of his works are collected by Klauseu. 
Hecaiaet Milesii Bragmenia, Berlin, 1831, 
and bv C. and Xh. Muller, Frag. Bisf. Grace. 
Paris,' 1841.— 2. Of Abdera, a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great and Ptolemy the son 
of Lagus, appears to have accompanied the 
former on his Asiatic expedition. He was a 
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rupfl of the Sceptic Pyrrho, and is hnaselli 
called a philosopher cntic, and grammatian : 
In the reiga of the first Ptolemy he IraTelled I 
up the Niieas far as Thebes (Diog Laert fx I 
til He rrsB tlie author of seTeral reorhs, rf' 
which the most important were — 1 A Histcoy 
of Egypt —3 A work on the Hyperboreans — 
3 A History of the Jews, frequently referred i 
toby Josepbns and other ancient writers. Hus 
work was declared spunons by Origen modern 
cntics are dinded in their opinions (CVagm 
by C HuUet, lftl8 ) — 3 Pnnce of Caidia in 
the reign of Alexander the Great, an adrersary 
of Eomenes (Plot Sum Sj 
HIcite ("ExaTij) a goddess represented in 
Greek literatnre and art as deity of the moon 
and of night, of childbirth, and of the under 
world and magic Her origin, whether Hellenic 
or not, IS not clearly traced , and, farther, she 
has been confoaed or mterchanged in tradition 
with other deibe& She is not mentioned m 
Homer m Hesiod she is daughter of the Titan 
Perses and Asteris (Hes Th i09, cl Bymn. 
V So, ApoUod 1 2, 4 Cic T) ui 18 4S, 



Or ifet Tu 74), bnt other accoonts make her 
the daughter of Zens (Ap Bh. UL 469, 1036) 
ts goddess of the moon Hecate was called 
4>mff^pos (Enr EeL Sfjl), was represent^ s» 
bearing torches (Anstoph San 1362), and it 
IS poeuble that the tnple cbsracter and lorm 
belonging to her was denred from the thi^ 
phases of the new, fall, and waning moon 
others (Serr ad Eel nu 75) assign as the , 
caose her threefold aspect of birth goddess 
(=Lacma) girerof strong hfe (-Diana),and 
goddess of death (Hecate) A third cxplanalion 
IS that she was worshipped in hearen (as the 
moon), on Gie earth (as Artem]s>, and in lb* 
underworld (as Hecate) laistty, it is not 
impossible that the triple form was denred from 
her being placed at th* fork ol Tcs>^,icioku>g 
each way fse* below]. To Hecate, as to other 
moon goddesses belongs the guardianship of 
childbirth (Hes. Th 450, Ear Tread S28) 
as mocm goddess also she had power orer tb* 
seaandoTerf shermeo (Hes Th 489,413i, and 
for the same reason (thcu’h this and the W 
lowing charactenatic* do not appear m tbe 
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earliest literature) she was the goddess of night 
and darkmess, and hence of the underworld and 
eJ the dead (Ap Rh m 467, Verg Aen tu 
118, 217-SS7) hence again she was the deity 
of ghosts and nightly apparitions, and the 
patroness of all necromancy and magic (Enr 
EeL 669, Theocr u 10-15, Or Her xii 168, 
JHef xir 44) From the similarity of her func- 
tions she was often confounded with Artemis 
(Aesch Suppl 676, Ear Fhoen llOJ, and 
•ofttetiines with Aphrodite Her worship was 
especiaUy noticeable in Asia Minor (pnrticukily 
at Stratonicea and Lagiua m Cariab m Thrace 
(Strab p 472, Pans ii 80, whence some imagine 
a Thraman ongin), and at Argos (Pans ii 23, 
7) At Aegina she had honour beyond other 
gods (Paus i> SO) and at Athens itwasacDslom 
to place tuiTtta — that is shnnes with figures 
of tbe goddess— before the doors (Anstoph. 
Veip 804 Sys 64, Ran 866, Hesych rej 
Tbe pecnhar offerings made to her were sacn 
fices of puppies, especially black pnppies (Pius 
lu 14, 9, Behob ad Theocr lU 12), which 
probably denot^ her connexion with th* 
onderworld She was regarded as present par 
Ucolaily at forked roads (fv TfASoit, froSia 
Soph Fr 480, Or Faet l 141), perhaps be- 
cause of her triple form bnt superstitions 
aboot cross roads are also comioon to many 
nationa Oflertng* were also set before her 
ahrme* at tbe doors and at the forked roads at 
each full <nc«n. and were then eaten by the 
poor (Anifaph, PM 694 , Dem. Con. p 1269, 
§ 8», Plot Symp tu 6) In art sis* » repr^ 
sented with torches, as a nco^oddess, with 
key*, as portresa of Hades (verg An ti 
215) The oldest represnitatioiit showed net 
with tbe natural female shape (Fans, h 80, 2) 
afierwa^s the tnpl* form appeared most fre- 
quently, though not uniTertailT 
Hecatosumi ('£«BT8;i>'wt},LngordyiLaat« 
Cana, in the reign of Axtaxerxei III He left 
three aone, Mauasoloa, Idrieus, and Pixodarua, 
all of whcao, in them tun, succeeded bun m 
tbe aorereignty , and two daughters, Artemisia 
andAda. (Piod zr 2, Btxab p.659) 
Hecatompyloi fEcnrd^irvAor, l-e damn^ioo 
fate*) 1 An epithet of Thebes in Egypt. 
[TatBas T~~2 A city m the middle of Parthia, 
1260 Ktadia or 133 Roman milea from tbe Cas- 
pioe P^lae, enlarged by Seleocus, and after 
wards used by the Parthian king* as a royal 
residence (Strab p. 614) 

Bec&ton ( Eadrwr). a Btoic philosopher, a 
natixe of Rbodes, studied under Panaetiua, and 
wrote nomerous works, all of which axe lost 
(C.-C deQf UL IS. S3, I>jog Uert ni. S7) 
Heeatonneii CExBrJiwTjtf-#* iloiho mti),* 
group of email islands, between Lesbos and the 
coast of Aeohs, on (he 8 side of the month of 
the Onlf of Adramyttinm. The name, IW 
i$tandiy was indefinite, the real number waa 
reckoned by some at 20, by others at 40 Etrabo 
denrea the name, not from Icarsr. 100 , but 
froiu'EwttTer. a surname of Apollo (Diod-sm- 
77 Strab p C 1 &) 

Hector ('EicTepp), the chief hero of the Trojans 
In their war with the Greeks, waa the eldest 
•on of Pnam and Hecuba, the husband of 
Androinacbe. and father of Scamandnus fH- 
u. 817, ApoUod m. 12,6, Theocr XT 189) He 
fon^twith the brarest of tbe Greeks and at 
length Blew Patroclua the friend of Achillea 
Tbe death of his friend ronsed tchiUes to the 
fi^t- The other Trojans fled before him into 
the City Hector alone remained witliout the 
waQ*, thoagh hia parents implored bun to 
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return; but when he saw Achilles, his heart 
failed him, and he took to flight. Thrice did 
he race round the city, pursued by the swift- 
footed Achilles, and then fell pierced by Achilles’ 
spear. Achilles tied Hector’s body to his 
chariot, and thus dragged him into the camp of 
the Greeks (II. sxii. 182-3S0) ; but later tradi- 
tions relate that he first dragged the body thrice 
around the walls of Hinm (Verg. Aen. i. 48i). 
At the command of Zeus, Achilles surrendered 
the body to the prayers of Briam, who buried 
it at Troy with great pomp (J7. sxir. 718 ff.). 
Hector is one of the noblest conceptions of the 
poet of the Hind. He is the great bulwark of 
Troy, and even Achilles trembles when he 
approaches him. He has a presentiment of the 
fall of his country, bnt he perseveres in his 
heroic resistance, preferring death to slavery 
and disgrace. Besides these virtues of a war- 
rior, he is distinguished also by his tender 
affection for liis parents, his wife, and hie son, 
and by a chivalrous compassion even for Helen. 
The lines which describe his parting rrith 
Andromache (II. vi. 400), and the lament of 
Helen over his body (xxiv. 7C2) are among the 
most bcantiful and pathetic in Homer. 

Hecuba (’Eko/S))), daughter of Dymas in Phry- 
gia, or of Cisseus, king of Tlirace (77. xvi. 
718). Her mother was varionsly named, Tele- 
clea, Evagore, Eunoe, GInucippe, and Jfclope, 
which explains the conundrum of Tiberius,' Quae 
mater Hecubae ? ’ (Suet. Tih. 70). She was the 
wife of Priam, king of Troy, to whom she bore 
Hector, Paris, Deiphobns, Helenns, Cassandra, 
and many other children (77. x.viv. 400; 
Theoor. xv. 139 ; Apollod. iii. 12, 5). The fifty 
children mentioned in Eur. Sec. 421, include 
her stepchildren. Her dream before the birth 
of Paris, that she had home a firebrand, is 
noticed by many writers (Eur. Troad. 922; 
Tzetz, ad 'Lye. 224 ; Verg. Aen. vii. 320, x. 704 ; 
Cic. i>iv. i. 21, 42). On the capture of Troy, 
she was carried away as a slave by the Greeks. 
According to the tragedy of Euripides which 
bears her name, she was carried by the Greeks 
to Chersonesus, and there saw her daughter 
Polyxena sacrificed. On the same day the 
waves of the sea washed on the coast the body 
of her last son, Polydoms, who had been mur- 
dered by Polymestor, king of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, to whose care he had been en- 
trusted by Priam. Hecnha thereupon killed 
the children of Polymestor, and put out the 
eyes of their father. (Enr. Sec.', Ov. ilfcf. xiii. 
431.) Agamemnon pardoned her the crime, 
and Polymestor prophesied that she should be 
metamorphosed into a she-dog, and should leap 
into the sea at a place called Cynossemo. It 
was added that the inhabitants of Thrace en- 
deavoured to stone her, hut that she was 
metamorphosed into a dog, and in this form 
howled through the country for a long time. 
(Eur. Hoc. 1259; Tzetz. X-.ya. 1178 ; Cic. Tiisc. 
iii. 20, G3 ; Ov. Set. l.c . ; Strab. p. £95). — ^.Ac- 
cording to other accounts, she was given as a 
slave to Ulysses, and in despair leaped into 
the Hellespont ; or, being anxious to die, she 
nttered such invectives against the Greeks, 
that the warriors put her to death, and called 
the place where she was buried Cynossema, 
ivith reference to her invectives. (Tzetz. ad 
Luc. 315 ; Hictvs, v. 18.) 

"Hedylus ("HSuAos), eon of Melicertns, was a 
native of Samoa or of Athens, and an epigram- 
matic poet. Eleven of his epigrams are in the 
Greek Anthologj'. He was a contemporary and 
rival of Callimachus, and lived, therefore, about 
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the middle of the Srd century B. c. (Athen. 
pp. Zjn, 344.) 

Hedylins Hons ('H5i!Aeiof'),arauge of moun- 
tains in Boeotia, IV. of the Cepliissns. 

Hegemon ('Hyfifiuy), of Thasos, a poet of the 
Old Comedy at Athens, hnt more celebrated for 
lus parodies, of which kind of noetry he was 
the inventor. He was nicknamed on 

account of bis fondness for that kind of pulse. 
He lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
and was a friend of Alcibiades ; his parody of 
the Gigantomactiia was the piece to which the 
Athenians were listening when the news was 
brought to them in the theatre of the destruc- 
tion of the expedition to Sicily. (Aristot. Poet. 
2 ; Athen. pp. 6, 108, 400, 898.) 

Hegemone ('H-ycpJzTjl, the leader or mler, is 
the name of one of the Athenian Charites or 
Graces. It was also a surname of Artemis at 
Sparta and in Arcadia. (Pans. viii. 87, 47.) 

Hegesander. 1. A companion of Xenophon in 
the retreat of the 10,000 (Xen. An. vi. 1). — 2. A 
native of Delphi and rvriter of awo/jr^paTa, 
often mentioned by Athenaeus. He probably 
lived in the Srd century e. c. (Athen. p. 400), 

Hegesfanax ('Hygcidi'a^), an historian of 
Alexandria, is said to have been the real author 
of the work called Troica which went under 
the name of Cephalou or Cephalion (Athen. 
p. 203; Strab. p. 694). He appears to be the 
same as the Hegesianax sent by Antiochns the 
Great as one of his envoys to the Eoraans in 
B.c. 198 and 193 (Pol. xviii. 30, 33). 

HegSsIas (’Hyyclas). 1. Of Magnesia, a 
rhetorician and historian, lived about s. c. 290, 
wrote the historj- of Alexander the Great. He 
was regarded by some as the founder of that 
degenerate style of comj^osition wliich bore the 
name of the Asiatic. His own style was desti- 
tute of all vigour and dignity, and was marked 
chiefly by childish conceits and minute pretti- 
nesses. (Strab. p. 048 ; Cic. Oral. 67, 69 ; Gelh 
ix. 4.) — 2. Of Salamis, supposed by some to 
have been the author of the Cyprian poem 
which, on better authority, is ascribed to 
Stasinns (Athen. p. 682).-^. A Cyrenaic 
philosopher, who lived at Alexandria in the time 
of the Ptolemies, perhaps about E. c. 260. He 
wrote a work containing such gloomy descrip- 
tions of human miserj-, that it drove many per- 
sons to commit suicide ; hence he was surnamed 
PcisUJianatos (XleictBiyaTot). He was, in con- 
sequence, forbidden to teach by Ptolemy. 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 86; Cic, Tttsc. i. 34, 83.) 

Hegesiss or Heglas ('HTijin'as, ’Hytas), an 
Athenian sculptor early in the 5th century E. c. 
His chief works were the statues of Castor and 
Pollux, which were at Home in Pliny’s time. 
(Plin. xxxiv. 78; Paus. viii. 42, 10; Lucian, 
Slid. Praec. 9.) 

Hegesinus ('ByuixlrDv!), of Pergamnm, the 
successor of Evander and the immediate pre- 
decessor of Corneades in the chair of the 
Academy, flourished about E. c. 185 (Diog. 
Laert. iv. 60 ; Cic. Ac. ii. 6, 16.) 

HegSsippns ('HyfiirnnTos). 1. An Athenian 
orator, and a supporter of Demosthenes. He 
was probably the author of the oration on 
Halonesns, which has come down to ns under 
the name of Demosthenes, (Dem. F. L.p. SG4, 

§ 82, Phil. iii. p. 129, § 85 ; Hesych. and Phot, e.v.) 
LS. A poet of the Xew Comedy, about B.c. 
800. — 3. A Greek historian of Mecyberna, wrote 
an account of the peninsula of PaUene (Dionys. 
i. 49). 

Hegesipyla ('H'^cicvAu), daughierof Olorus, 
king of Tlirace, and wifeofMUtiades (Hdt.vi.89). 

c c 2 
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WTenje by Polyio, »nJ _thexefcpre called 
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H8Bm (E\e^rj) Ire ilomfl- Helen 1* de JeeBpim (Paus. - - .... 

Bcnbed as daoghter ol Zeus, hall sister of serres Bome account of tree worship, 
CaatorandPolydeuces andmotherof onechild has been identified at some lime with her 
Hennione (If lu 237, Oi it H, 227, 5C9, name, and which appears also m the EX/eaj 
*1 200) and of surpassuif* beauty She waa ^vrki) at Sparta (Theocr ttui 48) Another 
wife of MeneUns and was earned o9 to Troy . story which Pausanias hears from the people 
by Pans [for details tee Psnia), and thus be of Croton and of Himera is that Helen, after 
came the cause of the Trojan war (If m. 1C5 , her death, became the wife of Achilles, uj the 
cf Aesch Ag 607) In the last year of Ihewar island of Lence, in the Euiine (Pans, ui 19, 
•he IS led by Ins to the watU where the names II) In her dinne character Hefen, like ibt 
to Priam the Greek leaders , the impression DuMcnn, caused the appearance of light (the 
mads bv her beauty is particularly described St Elmo a Fire) abont a ship, but her single 
(If 111 156) In her lament over Rector she star was baneful, while the double star of her 
contrasts his chnelrons kindness towards her brothers brought safety (Phn u 101) Eon 
with the taonls of the other Trojans (JI iiiv nides, on the contrary, describes her stir as 
761) The common tradition was that, afterthe beneficial to sailors (Oresf 1623) 
death of Fads she roarned D£IPeo>cs, and HelEna, Fldvla jlUIa. 1. The mother of 
this 18 perhaps alluded to in Od iv 275 Constantine the Great TVhen her hnsband. 
Hear the end of tlie siege she recognised Constiotius, was raised to the dignity of 
Odysseus when he entered Troy m disguise, Caesar by I3io4"t'*n a » 202, he was cow 
but shielded him because she wished to relom [wUed to repudiate his wife, to moke way for 
to Greece {Od iv 211i After the fall of Troy Feodora, the stepchild of Slaxinuanos Her 
ehe returned with dlenelana to Sparta but culina Snbsei^eDtly, when her son succeeded 
not notil they had wandered for eight yean to the purple Helena was treated with maiLed 
part of which was spent m Egypt (OI in 6<10 distinction and received the title of Augusta 
812 iv 123 229) —In the poll lIomeTtc etories She died about 82S She was a Christian, 
there are mauv additions Helen is by aoma and was said to have discovered at Jerusalem 
aceoants the daughter of Nemesis (probably the sepulchre of our Lord, together with the 
as an allegory) and the egg from wrucb she wood cm the true cross [See Diet ef Cfirutian 
la bom la merely entrusted to Leda This Biography Daughter of Constantine the 
version was as old as chs Crcltc poets (Athen Great aod Eaasta, married her eoasu), Jobss 
p S3t Apollod UL 10 8} Eunpidea retains the Apostate, 855, and died 860 (Amm- Uare. 
the account of the birth (tom L«^ (flef 18) — " *' 


Again in tome traditions Helen and the Dioscuri 
are bom from one egg (Ear Bel Hit), in 
others there were two eggs (* gemino oro,' Hot . 
AJ*. IIT), from one of wlucb were bora Helen 
and Polydeuces as immortals and cbildtencf 
Zeus and Leda from the other Castor and 
Clytemoeetrx, at mortal cliildeeu of Tyndareus 
and Leila (Tretr ad Li/e 88; Hyg Fah 77, 
60) In her childhood Helen was earned eS to 
Athens by Tlieseus, and rescued by the Dioscun 
[AtTHU4, DiosccRi, TaesECs] After this 
many pnneely auitors came to Sparta end 
TyDdateuB, by advice of Odysseus, gave her in 
Rtamage to Jfcnelaas The most importaat 
vsnstion to the Trojan » sode m her life was 
that she was taken to Egypt, and that her 

E .ntom went to Troy This was said to have 
n adopted as a palinode or rreentatiou by 
Btesichorus, who bad spoken sgainst the 
character o> Helen and had been smitten with 
blindness (PUt Phaedr p 249, Jiep p. 686, 
Hor Epod 17,42, Pans iii 13, 13) Accord . 
ing to this story (which svas known to the 
Egyptian pnesls). Pans and Helen were driven 
by contrary winds to Egypt. Here Helen aad 
the treasures taken from Sjiarta were detained 
by King Proteus and Fans went on to Ttov 
(fidt It 112-120) Ennpides in hia Hetr~ - 
mtkes Helen stiU more gniltleso, for ehe 
taken by Hermes first to an island oB Attica, 
and thence to Egypt while Pans earned ofl 
her phantom from Spartr as the eanse of war 
In either account it ta only her phantom that 
Is present in Troy and is brought thence by 
MeneUns after the fall of the city When 
SfeneUns recovered the true Helen from 
Eirypt the phantom disappeared llelen re 
eeived dmne hononrs in her lemide at 
Therapnae (cf Od i» 660, Ear Or 3291,' 
where also her grave was shown (Rdhri 61; 
I'ana in 15, 8, 19, fl) \ Bho^n kgend 
►^ke of her going to Bhodes after the death o* ' 
MeneUns, and being hanged on a tree there ii 


EeUht ( E6(vn) 1 (ITalroniri), a tmall 
and rocky island, between the S of Attica and 
CeM, formally railed Cranae (Btrab p. 829, 
Pans I 85, 1)— 2. The later name el lui 
BERUis m Gant 

HiHaui CEXercs) 1 Boa of Pnao and 
Hecuba, was celebrated fOr 2us prophetic 
powers, and also fought against the Greeks is 
the Trojan wsr (If vi 76, vu 44, _ni- 91 
xm. 660) la Homer we have no further pat 
ticuUn about bun; but la Uter traditons 
he IS said to have deserted his countrymen 
and joined the Creeka There are vanous 
accounts respecting thie desertion of the 
Trojans. According to some he did it of his 
own accord , according to others, he was en 
snared by Odysseus, mho was anzions to obtain 
bia prophecy respecting the fall of Troy 
(Trets. ad Eye OOS, Soph. PAtf 605, 1398, 
Or Met xiii. 99, 723) Others, again relate 
that, on the death of Pans, Helenas and 
Deiphobns contended for the possession of 
' Helena, and that Retenns, being coniiQered 
fled to 8It Ida, where he was taken prisooer 
by (he Greeks (Serv ad Aen u. 166) After 
the fall of Troy, he fell to the share of 
Pyrrhus He foretold Pyrrhus the sufferings 
which awaited the Greeks who returned home 
by sea, and prevailed upon him to retora by 
land to Epinis. After the death cf Pyrrhns he 
received a portion of the country, and marned 
Andromache, by whom he became the father 
of Cestnaus. ^Then Aeneas m his wandenngi 
arrived in Epirus, he was hospitably receivM 
by Helenas, who also foretold him the fntare 
•vents of his life (Verg Aen iii 2IS, 874, 
Or Met XT 438 ) — 2 Son of Pyrrhus, king 
of Epircf, byLaoaasa, daugliterci Agatbocles. 
He accompanied his father to Italy « C 286, 
ud was with him when Pyrrbns perished at 
Argot, 272 He then fell into the hands of 
ABtigonntGonatavwbo however, sent him back 
in safety to Epirus. (Plat Pytrh 83, 84 ) 
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. Hellades ('HA.io5si and | Graeci SroWct, Argentorat. 1703, and by 

of H^os ; Bekkcr, Lips. 1835.— 6. Of Larissa, the anthor 
(the Sm) (Diod. v. 56 , Eind. 01. 'Vii. 71). The j of a short work on optics, still extant, chiefly 
nameHe/iadea IS given Gy>ecially to Pknefftttsa, , taken from Enchd's Optics : edited bv Jlatani 
Lainpetie and Phoehe^ the dangliters of Helios j Pistor. 1758. 

Clj-mene, and the sisters of Heliogabalns. fEi..tG.iEii.tiR.l 

HeUopoUs CHA/™ y^Air or ■HAiafcoAir, i.e. 
brother paethon so bitterly on the banks of fhe City of the Sun). 1. (Heb. Baalath. 
the Endtmns, that the gods in compassion , HonfbeA', Bn.), a celebrated city of Stria, a chief 
changed them mto poplar trees and their tears | scat of the -tvorship of Baal, whom the Greeks 
into amber. (Or. MeL n. 340 ; Ap. Rh. ir. j identified sometimefs with Helios, sometimes 
^ V t, , I ^ situated in the middle of 

Heiice ( Z\iKTj)j danghter of Lycaon, was , Coele-Sj-ria, at the foot of Anti-Libanns, on 
beloved by Zeus, but Hera, out of jealousy, i a rising ground at the XE. extremity of a large 
metamorphosed her into a she-bear, whereupon j plain watered by ,the river Leontes (Kakr-cl- 
Zeus placed her among the stars, under the iCai/miyelO, nearwhose sources Heliopolis was 
name of the Great Bear. i built : the sources of the Oroutes are not far N. 

Hellce {'ZkIktj : ‘EAt/f«6nos, *Z\tf(€vs). 1 . • of the city. The situation of Hehoi)ohs neces- 
The ancient capital of Achaia, said to have | sarily made it a place of great commercial 
been founded by Ion, possessed a celebrated j importance, as it was on the direct road from 
temple of Poseidon, which was regarded as the I Egj^t and the Red Sea and also from Tyre to 
great sanctnary of the Achaean race. Helice I Syria, Asia Minor, and Europe; and hence, 
was swallowed up by an earthquake together j probably, the wealth of the city, to which its 
with Burn, b.c. 873. The earth sank, and the j magnificent mins of temples and other bnild- 
place on which the cities stood was ever after- j ings still bear witness. It was made a Roman 
wards covered by the sea. (17. ii. 575, Wii. 203; » colony by the name of Colonia Julia Augusta 
Hdt. 2 . 145 ; Pans. vii. 1, 24 ; Diod. s\*. 24 ; | Felix Heliopolitana, and colonised by veterans 
Strab. p, ^4,)— 2. An ancient town in Thessaly, j of the 5th and 8th legions, under Augustus 


disappeared in early times. 

Helicon {’Z\iKuv)f son of Acesas, a cele- 
brated artist. [Acesas.] 

Helicon (*E\t#cc5»': HelicoUj Palaeo-Bunit 
Turk. Zagora)y a celebrated range of moun- 
tains in Boeotia, between the lake Copais and 
the Corinthian gulf, was covered with snow the 
greater part of the year, and possessed many 
romantic ravines and lovely valleys. Helicon 
was sacred to ApoUo and the Muses, the latter 
of whom are hence called 'ZKind^viai wapO^Voi and 
'EXiKuvlaSes wfitpal by the Greek poets, and 


(Strab. p. 758; Ptol. v. 15, 22), The wor^'p of 
Jupiter Heliopolitonus, was introduced into 
Italy, especially at Pnteoli (C. J. L. x. 1578), 
— ^2. 2Iatarteht'Rn. N.E.of Cairo), a celebrated 
city of Lower Egypt, capital of the Komos 
Heliopolites, stood on the E. side of the 
Pelnsiac branch of the NQe, a little below the 
apex of the Delta, and near the canal of Trajan, 
and was, in the earliest period of which we have 
any record, a chief seat of the Egyptian wor- 
ship of the Snn. Its civil name was An, in 
Hebrew On ; its sacred name Pe-Ba, i.e. the 


Seliconiades and Heliconides by the Roman ! abode of the Snn. Here also was established 
poets. Here sprang the celebrated fountains > the worship of 3Inevis, a sacred bull siinilar to 
of the Muses, AGA^’IppE and Hippocp.exe. At . Apis. The priests of Heliopolis were renowned 
the fountain of Hippocrene was a grove sacred i for their learning, and learned Greeks (Plato 
to the Muses, which was adorned with some of } and Eudoxus are mentioned by Strabo) studied 


the finest works of art. (Strab. p. 409; Paus. 
ix. 25 ; Hes. T/i. 1 ; Verg. Pel. x. 12.) 

Helloddrus (‘HAidoci^pox). 1. An Athenian, 
sumamed Periegefee {XlepnjyTjrris}, probably 
lived about B.c. 164, and wrote a description of 
the works of art in the Acropohs at Athens. 
This work was one of the authorities for Pliny's 
account of the Greek artists. — 2, A rhetorician 
at Rome in the time of Augustus, whom Horace 
mentions as the companion of his journey to 
Bnmdisium {Sat. i. 5, 2, 3).— 3. A Stoic philo- 
sopher at Rome, who became a delator in tbe 
reign of Nero (Jnv. Sat. i. 33). — 4. A rhetori- 
cian, and private secretary to the emperor 
Hadrian.— 6. Of Emesa in Syria, lived about 
tbe end of the fourth century of our era, and was 
bishop of Tricca in Thess^y. Before he was 
made bishop, he wrote a romance in ten books, 
entitled Aethiopica, because the scene of the 
beginning and the end of the story is laid in 
Aethiopia. This work has come down to us, 
and is far Bui>erior to the other Greek romances. 
It relates the loves of Theagenes and Chariclea. 
Though deficient in those characteristics of 
modem fiction which appeal to the universal 
sympathies of our nature, the romance of Helio- 
dorus is interesting on account cf the rapid 
succession of strange and nob altogether im- 
probable adventures, the mauy and various 
characters introduced, and tbe beautiful scenes 
described. The language is simple and elegant. 
Editions are by Mitscherlich in his Scriptores 


there up to the time when its fame was sup- 
planted by that of Alexandria. It suffer^ 
much during the invasion of Cambyses ; and 
bv the time of Strabo it was entirely ruined. 
(Hdt. ii. S, 7, 59 ; Strab. p. 805 ; Tac. Ann. vi 
28.) 

Hellos ("HXxoy or *HeAxoy), called Sol by the 
Romans, the god of the sun. He was the son 
of Hjperion and Thea, and a brother of Selene 
and Eos. {Od. xii. 176, 822 ; Hes. Th. 871.) 
From his father, he is frequently called 
Hyperionides, or Hyperion, a form of the 
patronymic. In the Homeric hymn on Helios, 
he is called a son of Hyperion and Eu^- 
phaessa. Homer describes Helios as giving 
light both to gods and men : he rises in the E. 
from Oceanus, traverses the heaven, and 
descends in the evening into the darkness of 
the W. and Oceanns (II. vii. 422; Od. Hi. 1, 
xi. 16, xii. 380). Later poets have marvellonsly 
embellished this simple notion. They tell of a 
most magnificent palace of Helios in the E., 
containing a throne occupied by the god, and 
surrounded by personifications of the different 
divisions of time. They also assign him a 
second palace in the W., and descri^ his 
horses as feeding upon herbs growing in tho 
Islands of the Blessed. (Ov. Met. ii. 1 ; Stat. 
T/ieb. Hi. 407; Athen. p. 290.) The manner in 
which Helios daring the night passes from tho 
western into the eastern ocean is not mentioned 
either by Homer or by Hesiod, but later poets 
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maietim tail la a goWen boat, tba woik Ae«t«s Ciree andPasipbae, aadby ClymeMo! 
Hephaestaa, loaod one half of the eartb, and Phaelhon. Temples of Hehoa probably existed 
tbcs amre m the E at the pomt from which m Gteece at averj early time since the tow to 
he has to nse again (Atheo pp t69 470 bndd a temple to Hehos la regarded os natorsl 

ApoUod. u. 5 10) Others represent him a« in (M xu SfO, and 10 later times wefindhis 
mahing his nightly voyage while ^mabenng m worship estabhshed m varioos places, and 
a golden bed (Minin. Ft 12, Athen. p 470J especuUy m the island of Bhodes— which, as 
The horses a^ chariot with which Hehos I specially belonging to him, held atmoal games 
traverses the heavens are not mentioned in the (>|Al<ia or oAcib) m his honoar (Find. 01 vu. 
Hiad and Odyssey but first occur m the 70, Diod. v 56)— and on the Acroconnthas 
_ (Pans.it. 1 6,5, 1) Thesacri 

fites offered to bun consisted of 
white rams, boors, bolls, goats, 
Iambs especially white horses, 
and honey — There hod been on 
early interchange in the attn 
butes and provmces of Apollo 
and Helios both as regards the 
gift of light and prophetic know 
ledge, hot It was not until after 
the time of Ennpides that Helios 
was identified with Ainllo The 
Boman poets, when speaking of 
the god of the snn (Sol), nso^y 
adopt tbc notions of the Greeks 
The worship of Sol existed at 
Rome from an early period, Sol 
being an Italian deity whom the 
Romans afterwards identified 
with Hehoa. This deity wss 
honoured as ‘ Bol usdiges’ by a 
festival on the Qninoal on August 
etL The Eaatem sea worship 
was widely spread ui Italy after 
the 1st centtuyaji [Euoise 
hrs Mrrssis 3 
EsbisSn ('EAiorwe or ‘£A<r 
rovr).a small town m Arcadia, on 
a nver of same name, which falls 
uto the Alpheos (Pans. TiinS 1) 
Hellaalesi ('EAAdr'ixos) I Of Mytiiene 
in Lesbos the most emmeut of the Greek 
kvographers, or early Greek histonana was m 
all probability bm about B C 490 and died 
soioe tune after the beginning of the Pslopon* 
nesian war (Thoe 1 97) We have no parti 
coIoTs of hu h/e bat we may presume that he 
visited many of the countnea of whose history 
he gave an account Ea wrote a great number 
of genealogical cbronotogical and hutoRcal 
works which are cited under the titles of 
Troica, Aeoftca, perixea, Ac One of his most 
noted works was entitled I/p«a< rvt'Hp^ 
itcoutamed a chronological list of thepnest- 
esses of Hera at Argos compiled from the 
records preserved in the temple of the goddess 
ofUusplace workwaaoueof the earU^t 

attempts to regulate chronology, and was mode 
use of by Thucydides, Timaens and othe^ 
The fragments of HeUanicns are collected by 
Stnrz, Uellanin Leibti Fra^Tnenta Lip* 
19^, and by C and Th. hlhller, Era^ 
Hwfor Graee Paris IStl.— 2 A Greek gram 
munan, a disciple of Agaihocles, and appa- 
rentlva contemporary of Anstsrehus, wrote cn 
the Homeric poems. 

Hellas Hellenes , 

Helli ^EAAij) dangn 

phfle and sister of Phnxas. When Pbnxns 
was to be sacrificed [PBRixcsi N ephele rescued 
her two cbQdren, who rode away thioogh the 
air upon the ram with the golden fleece, the 
gift of Hermes bat between Sigenm and the 
ChersonesuB Helle fell into the eea, which was 
tbecce called the Sea of Helle (Bellupontui) 
Her tomb was shown near Pactya, on the 
Heflespont fAesch. Pfrt 70, 875, Hdt. rm 
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Eomenc hymn on Hehos, and by later writers 
the foni horses are named Pyroia,Eona,AetboiL 
and PUeron, or Eous, Aethiops, Bronte and 
Sterope (Or Jlfei u. 1S5 , Hyg Fai 189) — 
Helios le deserfbed as the who sees and 
hears everythmg, and was thus able to reveal 
to Hephaestus uie faithlessness of Aphrodite, 
and to Hemetei the abductitm of bet uughter 
(Od.Tiu.271, Hymn aiCtr 75)— The island 
ci Ihrmocia (SicUy) was sacred to Uebos, and 



there he had flocks of sheep and oxen, which I 
were tended by bis daughters Fbaetbnaa end' 
Lampetie (Od. xu. J28) LaUr traditions, 
ascribe to him Cocks also m the island of: 
^ythla , and it may be remarked m general, 
that soc^ flocks especially of oxen, oeem 
most places where the worship of Heboo 
eatabbshed. By Perse he wu the father cd 
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67 ; Ap. Rh. i. 927; Ov. Met. xi. 195; Atha- 

ITAS.) 

HellSa (‘'EXAtji'), son of Dencalion andPyrrha, 
or of Zeus and Dorippe, husband of Orsels, and 
father of Aeolus, Borus, and Xuthus. He waa 
hin^ of Phthia in Thessaly, and waa succeeded 
by ais son Aeolus. He is the mythical ancestor 
of all the Hellenes ; from his two sons Aeolus 
and Doras were descended the Aeolians and 
Dorians ; and from his two grandsons Achaetis 
and Ion, the sons of Xuthus, the Achaeans and 
lonians. (Hdt.i. 56; Thnc.i. 8; Strab. p. 333.) 

Hellespontus ('EAA'jjo’rovror : Straits of the 
Dardanelles, or of Gallipoli, Turk, Stamhul 
Denghiz), the long narrow strait connecting the 
Propontis {Sea of Marmara) vriih. tbeAegaean 
sea, through which the waters of the Black 
sea discharge themselves into the Mediter- 
ranean in a constant current. The length of 
the strait is about fifty miles, and the iridth 
varies from six miles at the upper end to two 
at the lower, and in some places it is only one 
mile wide, or even less. The narrowest part 
is between the ancient cities of Sestus and 
Abtdus, where Xerxes made his bridge of boats, 
[Xerxes] and where the legend related that 
Iieander swam across to visit Hero. [Leakder.] 
The a&me of the Hellespont (i.e. the Sea of 
Selle) was derived from the story of HeUe*s 
being drowned in it'[HELLE]. The Hellespont 
was the boundary of Europe and Asia, dividing 
the Thracian Chersonese in the former from 
the Troad and the territories of Abydus and 
Lampsacus in the latter- The district just 
mentioned, on the S. side of the Hellespont, 
was also called *EK\‘f',<rirouroi, its inhabitants 
and the cities on its coast 
*E A.Ai 7 <rwflvriat rif A.«y. (17. ii. 845 ; Od. xxW. 82 ; 
Hdt. iv. 83 ; Strab. p. 591.)— 2. Under Diocle- 
tian, Hellespontus was the name of a consular 

S rorince, composed of the Troad and the 
'.part of Mysia, with Cyzicus for its capital, i 
Hellomenum (tKKSfjieyov)^ a seaport town of | 
the Acamanians on the island Leucas. I 

Hellopla, [Ellopia.J 
Hellotis (*'EAAajTts), a surname of Athene at 
Corinth (Schol. ad Pind. Of. xui. 66), and also 
of Europa among the Cretans. 

Helorus or Helomm (u^EAwpos: ’EAwpiVny)* 
a town on the E. coast of Sicily, S. of Syracuse, 
at the mouth of the river Helorus. There was 
a road from Helorus to Syracuse (^5iy 'E^c^;ptnJ, 
Thuc. vi. 70, vii. 80). ^ 

Heloa (ri> *'E^oy : ‘EA-croy, ‘EAcaTTjs). 1. A 
^wn in Laconia, ou the coast, in a marshy | 
situation, whence its name {eKas^tnarshJt ^le i 
to^vn was in ruins in the time of Pausanias. | 
(Pol. V. 19; Pans. iii. 22, 8; Strab. p. 363.)— j 
2. A town or district of Elis on the Alpheus I 
{II. ii. 594 ; Strab. p. 350). j 

Helveconae, a people in Germany, between I 
the Viadus and the Vistula, S. of the Bugii, and i 
N. of the Bur^ndiones, reckoned by Tacitus ! 
among the Ligii {Germ. 48). 

Helvetii, a brave and powerful Celtic people, 
who dwelt between M. Jnrassus {Jura), the 
Lacus Lemannus {Lahe of Geneva), the Rhone, ! 
and the Rhine as far as the Lacus Brigantinus 
{Lahe of Constance). They were thus bounded 
by the Sequani on the W., by the Kantnates 
and Lepontii in Cisalpine Gaul on the S., by 
the Rhacti on the E., and by the German 
nations on the N. beyond the Rhine. Their 
country, called Ager Selvciiorum (but never 
Selvctia), thus corresponded to the . part of 
Switzerland. — ^The Helvetii are first mentioned 
in the w*ar with the Cimhri. In n.c. 107 the 
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Tignnni defeated and killed the Roman consul 
L. Cassius Longinus, on the lake of Geneva, 
while another division of the Helvetii accom- 
panied the Cimhri and Teutones in their inva- 
sion of Gaul. Subsequently the Helvetii invaded 
Italy along with the Cimhri; and they returned 
home in safety, after the defeat of the Cimhri 
by Manus and Catulus in 101- They had once 
possessed the countiy farther to the east, in- 
cluding the district about the Neckar after- 
wards called AgriDecujiates. (This had gained 
the name of ‘ the HeU’etian desert,’ because it 
was for a long period wasted by the struggles 
for its possession between Helvetians and Ger- 
mans.)^ From this country they were pressed 
by their foes westward, and accordingly about 
60 B.c. they resolved, upon the advice of Orge- 
torir, one of their chiefs, to migrate from their 
country with their wives and children, and seel: 
a new home in the more fertile plains of Gaul. 
In 58 they endeavoured to carry their plan into 
execution, but they were defeated by Caesar, 
and driven back into their own territories. At 
this time the Civitas Helvetiorum was, after 
the Celtic fashion, dirided into four pagi or 
cantons [Dicf. of Anttq. art. comprising 

400 vici and twelve oppida, which thej' burned 
when they started westward (Caes. B. G. I, 5). 
Alter their enforced return they rebuilt seveml 
%-ici, of wliich the most notable were Lonsona 
{Dausanne), Ehurodanom {Tverdon), Mino- 
dunum (Moudon), Salodurum {Solothurn), 
Turicum {Zurich), Vitudurura {Winterthur), 
A^uae {Baden, near Zurich), Vindonissa (Win- 
disch), with the chief town (Tac. Hist. i. 68) of 
all the civitas, Aventzcust {Avatiches), which 
Augustus made the residence of the tar col- 
lector for the Helvetian district. For military 
strength two Roman colonies were established, 
at Noviodunum {Ngon, on the lake of Geneva), 
which was called Colonia Julia Equestrie, and 
Colonia Raurica {Augsi, near Basle). The 
Helvetian civitas formed part of the province 
of Gallia Belgica until the rei^ of Tiberius. 
Like the rest of the ‘ Tres GalSae * it was, by 
, Caesar’s policy, allowed to retain something of 
, their old cantonal administration, not merely in 
: their religious gatherings, but with rights of 
; meeting in their councils to present their 
grievances, end even with some military organi- 
sation, the native magistrates having i>ower to 
call out a militia [Gallia]. "When the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Germany were, under 
Tiberius, detached from Gallia Belgica, the 
Helvetii formed part of Germania Superior 
[Germania]. Tliey were severely dealt with by 
the troops of Vitellins (aj>. 70), one of who^ 
messengers they had arrested: manj’ of their 
towns were burnt, and Aventicum narrowly 
escaped destruction. It was a mark of a further 
tendency to Romanise the district that Aventi- 
cum received Latin rights. "When Ganl^ was 
subdivided into a greater number of provinces 
in the fourth century a.I)., the country of the 
Helvetii formed, with that of the Sequani and 
the Rauraci, the province of Maxima Sequa- 
nonim, with the cliief town Visontio (Sesangon). 
The chief original authorities for the affairs of 
the Helvetii under the Romans may he found 
in the volume of inscriptions {C.I. Helvet.). 

Helvia, mother of the philosopher Seneca. 

Helvidiufl Priscus. [Prlscus.] 

Helvii, a people in Gaul, between the Rlione 
and Mt. Gehenna, which separated them from 
the Arvemi, were for a long time snhject to 
Mnssilia, but afterwards belonged to the pro- 
vince of Gallia Narbonensis. Their country 
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HemSrtii* fH/npijirlo), the toothing poddees 
ft gnrname of Artemis, under which the »i« 
worshipped ftt the fountain Lcti fAoi>in>f)i 
Arcadia (Pins rm 18 3) 

Hemer6ie5pJon [Dia-MiH, \q 2] 

Hejnins, Caialni {Cistat, Uo 11 1 
HenitifEvcroO an ancient people in^phla- 
goaift, dwelling on the n»er Parthenins, fonght 
on the tide of Pnam against the Greeha bnl 
had disappeared befora the historical times. 
They were repined b; man; ancient wntera aa 
the ancestors of the Veneti in Italy [VewETi ] 
HealScbi ( Hnoxoi), a people in Colchis, 
N of the Phaeis, notonons as pirates (Strab 
p *96) 

Henna TOwwa.] 

BephaetUa ( Hpoi^rfa) 1 ( H^ianrrMit) a 
town in the KW of the island of LeMNOs— 
2. f Kpaiirrfliii, e((2T)tl, a demos m Attica be- 
fosgine to the tribe Acamantia 
Hephaiitlades Inifilae [Aeolus ] 
Hephaeitlen ( H^erlwri 1 SonolAmyn 
tor, a Macedonian of Pella, celebrated as the 
fnend of Alexander the Great, with whom he bad 
been bronght op Alexander called Bephaea- 
tiOD hiB own priTale fneod, bot Cratens the 
friend of the king Hephaestioa accompanied 
Alexander to Asia, and ws4 employed oy the 
king in manT important comraaads He died at 
Ecbatana, after aa lUaes* of only eeren days, 
a e 835 Alexander s gnef for hii toaa wae 
pBseionate and nolent A general nonnung 
VM erdared throcgboct the empire, and * 
fo&eral pile and mosoment erected to him at 
Babylon, at a cost, it is said, of 16000 talents 
[sataonties nnder Ax-tu-wDiB}— S A Greek 
gnunmansSfWhotastnrcted the emperor Terns 
in Greek, sm whose dste is therefore abont 
AB ISO Be was perhaps the satbor of a 
Afannal on hletr($ ( lyxfV‘i‘Ov rtpl 
which has come down to os onder tbe name of 
Hephaestion This work is a tolerably complete 
manoal of Greek metres, and forms the bans of 
all oor knowledge on that subject Edited by 
Oaisford, Oxon ISIO, and by Westphal, 1660, 
m Sertptoret Iffinrt Grata 
HiphaeitnJ ('H^oierdr), called Tolcanss by 
the Romans, the god of £re He wst,according 
to Homer, the son of Zcoa and Hera {II i &72, 
xiT 838, Oi T1ILS13) Later tr^tions state 
that he had no father, and that Hera gare birth 
to him independent of Zeus, as she was jeatoga 
of Zeus haring given birth to Athene inde- 
Mdent of her (Hes. Th 937 , Apollod, L 8, 6) 
He was bom lame and weak, and waa m conae- 
<iuenee to much disliked by his mother, that 
she threw him down from Olympua Thetis and 
Enrynome received him, and he dwelt with 
them for mne years in a grotto, beneath Oceanus, 
making fortbembeantJolworksofartfiT xviu 
He afServanlt returned to Olympns. 
and he appears in Homer as the gteat artist of 
the gods of Olympua As to this return a post- 
Homenc story t«Us ns that out of rerenge for 
his downfall be sent to his taotber Hera a 
golden throne with mnsfble fetters. When she 
aat thereon she was fast bound, and. aa the only 
means of her releaae, the gods wished to bring 
back Hephaestna Ares tried his strength Imt 
Was repulsed, Dionysus succeeded by making 
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paintings as early as the Francois Vase, i.e in 
t^ sixth century b c In Homer there is no 
allusion to the revenge, and although be had 
been craelly treated by his mother, he always 
showed her respect and kindness , and oii one 
occasion took herpartwhenshewas quarrelling 
with Zens, which so much enraged the father of 
the gods, that he eeired Hephaestus by the leg, 
and nnrled him down from heaven Hephaestus 
was a wliole day falling but in the evening ho 
alighted in the itlan^of Lemnos, where h« wsi 
kiMly received by the Sintians {II i 590, 
ApoUw lS, 5) He again returned to Olytupuf, 
where Heti^ describes his creation of Pandora 
{Th S70 ; Op 60) In Homer he is mocked hr 
the gods for his ongainly walk {II xvm 410), 
but ne tevenged himself upon Ares {Od viu. 
275) His lamenesR, which belongs to all tra- 
ditions, la accounted for m mythology by one 
or other of bis two falls from heaven, tiome 
modem writers explain it as suggested by the 
flickenng either of fire or of lightning, others, 
not without probability, believe the idea to have 
ongmated from the fact that blacksmiths were 
'commonly lame men, bMause tlus trade was 
one for which a strong man who happened to 
be lame was at well suited as anyone else. 
The Mtace of Hephaestus tn Olymims waa im 
pensnable, and thming like stars It contained 
nis workshop, with the anvil and twenty bellows, 
which worked spontaneously at bis bidding 
(12 xviu. 870) It waa there that he made all 
hia beautiful and marvetlons works, both for 
^s asd men. The anrient poets abound in 
descriptions of exquisite pieces of work which 
had bWn manufactured by tbe god. All the 
palaces in Olympus were hisworkmanship Ee 
made the amour of ArhiUrs, the fatal neck 
lace of Haraionia; the fire-breathing buUa o( 
Aeetea, king of Colchis, Ac. In the Died the 
wife oi Hephaestus is Chsna, m Hesicd Aglsia, 
the youngest of tli« Chantee; but m the 
Odyssey, as well as is later accounts, Aphro- 
dite (who proved faithless to him, Od viu. 205) 
an^re at bis wife The union of Hephaestua 
with Chans prol-ahly signifies the yroce of 
artistie work, though some prefer to connect it 
with a myth of spring time , the marriage mth 
Aphrodite would also bear either of these 
meanings, snd moreover there is some ground 
for the supposition that Aphrodite in Greek 
mythology took to herself some of tbe a t tnbute* 
and functions of an older Greek deity Chans 
tsee AnuuiBtTEj' 86]. Amongthe later myths 

coDo^cted with Hephaestus la t^t which maiea 
him assist at tbe birth of Athene from the liead 
of Zeus (the aid of Hephaestus is not mentioned 
m Hesioil, but appears in Pmd Of vu 3; 
Apollod. f S 6, and on vases) , and also the 
story of the birth of Enchthonms, which u r^ 
lated by no writer earlier than Apollodorus (w. 
14.6), and probably arose out of the desire to 
connect the earth oom king vnth Athene and 
Hephaestus, the patrons of art at Athena for 
llephaestos, l,ke Athene gave skill to mortal 
artists, and, conjointly with her, be waa believed 
to have taught men the arts which embelhsh 
and adora life Hence at Athens they bad 
templet and festivals in common. Hence also 
both were wonhipjwd in the torch races, and 
with them was associated in those festivals Pro. 
Rietbens [Zhef of Ant art. Lampadtdronnay 
This UtW fact If not hard to explain, for I*ro- 
Tftethena waa in many respects a counterpart of 
Hcjdiaestns both were connected with the gift 
of fire, though in myth the one appears aa the 
fire-god, the other only as the purveyor of fire ; 
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bott were patrons of_ the arts, and in the story I worship. Several places in Greece also claimed 
of Pandora were again brought into connexion, j to have been the scene of the marriage with 
.\B to the origin of the Hephaestus myth, it has! Zens, such as Euboea, Samos, Cnossns in 


doubtless groivn out of various natural aspects 
of fire: primarily perhaps, ds many modern 
writers on mythology now hold, from lightning, 
the thunder being the hammering of the 
Olympian smithy ; and it is likely enough that 
the lightning falling to earth suggested the falls 
of Hephaestus from heaven (Serv. ad Aeii. viii. 
■114} i bat the observafion of volcanoes also 
supplied parts of the myth. It seems now to be 
doubted whether Lemnos was really a volcanic 
island, and some physicists hold that the fire 
which the ancients saw issuing from it, and of 
course connected with Hephaestus, was gaseous 
and not volcanic. But in the sojourn with 
Tlietis beneath the sea there is a clear indica- 
tion of a myth from volcanoes, and it is 
questionable whether it is right to make his 
location in volcanoes merely a late develof)- 
ment of the myth. At any rate, the active 


Crete, and Mount Thomax, in the S. ot Argolis. 
Her marriage, called the Sacred ilarriage 
(Uphe yafwsj, was represented in many places 
where she was worshipped. At her nuptials 
all the gods honoured her with presents, 
and Ge presented to her a tree with golden 
apples, which was watched by the Hes- 
perides, at the foot of the Hvperhorean 
Atlas. _ (Paus. ii. 7, 1, riii, 22, 2'; ApoUod. 
i. 1, 5.) — In the Iliad Hera is treated by 
the Olympian gods with the same reverence as 
her hnsband. Zeus himself listens to her 
counsels, and communicates his secrets to her. 
She is, notwithstanding, far inferior to him in 
power, and mnst obey him unconditionally. She 
is not, like Zeus, the ruler of gods and men, 
but simply the wife of the supreme god. Yet 
she has a reflected greatness and power from 
Zens. Iris is her messenger as well ns servant 


volcanoes of Sicily and the Lipari islands be- of Zeus, and even Athene is sent by her to 
came fabled as his workshops in the fifth , Achilles. She can set in motion the thunder, 


century B.c. ; and in them he ivorked metals 
and forged thunderbolts with his attendant 
Cyclopes. (Aesch. Pr. SG6 ; Callim. Si/mn. ad 
Dian. 40 ; Verg. Aen. viii. 410 ; Strab. p. 275.) 

As regards his con- 
nexion in myth with 
Dionysus, it maybe 
observed that all 
good wine countries 
have volcanic soil. 
During the best pe- 
riod of Grecian art, 
he was represented 
as a vigorous man 
with a beard, and is 
characterised by his 
hammer or some 
other instrument, his 
oval cap, and the 
chiton, which leaves 
the right shoulder 
and arm uncovered. 
One leg is sometimes 
shortened to denote 
his lameness. As 
regards the dwarfish figures mentioned in Hdt. 
iii. 37, ns being at Memphis, it may be noted 
that they were really images of the Egyptian 
Ptah. — The Roman Vnlcanus was nn old Italian 
divinity. [Vdlcahus.] 

HeptanoiniB. [Aegyptcs.] 

Hera ("Hpo or "Hpul, called Juno by the Ro- 
mans. The Greek Hera was a daughter of 
Cronos and Rhea, and sister and wife of Zens 
(Jl. v. 721, xiv. 194. xvi. 432; Hes. T/i. 454). 
According to Homer she was brought up by 
Oceanns and Tetbys, and afterwards became 
the wife of Zens without t)ie knowledge of 
her parents (H. xiv. 202, 290). This account 
is variously modified in other traditions. Be- 
ing a daughter of Cronos, she, like his other 
chil^en, was swallowed by her father, bnt 
afterwards released ; and according to an Ar- 
cadian tradition she was hicnght up hy Te- 


I and the sun himself obeys her order to clo=e 
the day. (J7. i. 55, ii. 150, xi, 45, xviii. 100, 240.) 
Her character, as described by Homer, is 



Hephacstna. (From an altar 
in the Vatican.) 


of marriage and of the birth of children. [For 
the reason of this, see below.] Several epi- 
thets and surnames, such as ZlKdSvia, Ta- 
un^^a, Zirvi'a, TfXtlct, A'c., contain allusions to 
menu*;, the eon of Pelas^e. Tlie Argires, on [ this character of the godde^e, and the ilithyiac 

' _ _ -. . « s ^ V »»_ _ _T t 4 / T1 •'T OTf 1) 



■Xie Famese Hera. (From the marble head In the 
Naples Museum ) 

morVed by jealousy and by a gnarrelsome 
disposition. Hence arise frequent dispntea 
between Hera and Zeus ; and on one occasion 
Hera plotted with Poseidon and Athene to put 
Zens into chains. Zeus, in such cases, not 
only threatens, bat even strikes her. Once he 
hung her up in the clouds, with her hands 
chained, and with two anvils suspended from 
her feet ; and on another occasion, when He- 
phaestus attempted to help her, Zeus hurled 
him down from Olympus. — By Zens she was 
the mother of Ares, Hebe, and Hephaestus. — 
As Hera was the type of a married goddess 
the Olympians, so she is the goddess 


the other hand, related that she had been 
bronght up by Euboea, Prosymna, and Acraea, 
the three daughters of the river Asterion (JA 
xiv. 84G ; Paus. ii. 17, 3G, vii. 4, 7 ; Ap. Rh. i. 
187; Strab. p. 417 ,* Diod. v. 72). Several parts 
of Greece claimed the honour of being her 
birthplace, and more esj^oially Argos and 
Samos, w^ch were the principal seats of her 


are described as her daughters (//. si. 270).- 
Owing to the judgment of Paris [Paris], she 
was hostile to the Trojans, and in the Trojan 
war she accordingly sided with the Greeks. 
She perseented all the children of Zens by 
mortal mothers, and hence appears as the 
enemy of Dionysus, Heracles, and otliPrs. In 
the Argonautic expedition she assisted Jason. 
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It 13 impossible here to enumerate ftU ike events 
of mjtiical story in wluch Hera acts a part 
and Ibe reader must refer to tha partiealar 
deities or heroes with whose story ebe la con 
nectei—Hera was worshipped in many parts of 
Greece bat more especially at Argos {H j 
903, Hes Th 12), IB the neighboorhood of 
which she had a splendid temple, on the rooA to 
Mycenae Her great festival at Argos a de 
Bcnbed Jn the Diet o/ Anf art Serocft Nett 
in importance may be regarded her worahip at 
Samos (Hdt ui 60, Slrab p 637) and at 
Sparta {II iv SI , Pans m 13, 8) , but it wae | 
widely spread over aU Greece and the island* 
and m the western colonies, espomally at 
Croton. The ancients gave several xnterpre- 
totions respecting the real aignificsnea of Hera 
By some she was regarded as the goddess of 
the earth, and the iipiii ydftBS was interpreted 
as the onion of earth and heaven By others 
she was made the goddess of the air or of the 
clonda Bat probably the tmest new is that 
aha was originally a moon goddess as was 
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119, possibly a later addition to the Hiad) , hm 
it u indicated by her being called the mother of 
the Hithytae, as was stated above, and la some 
places she was herself worshipped as*K«>a Ei'Aif 
6via (cf SehoLadPmd 02 vi 119) From this 
fidlows her position as the goddess of marriage 
[see above] In the earliest art the representa- 
tions of Hera, after the mere shapeless blocks of 
wood or stone {Pans vu 22, 4 , Arnob vi 2), were 
wooden [W<t, of which the earliest was said to 
be (hat of Tiryns (Pans. u. 17, 5), later, bat 
still archaic, representations showed her as the 
bnde of Zens, standing with a long veil, as may 
be seen on some Samian coins , in other ar 
ehaicscnlptnie* ihewas seated on athione Is 
her idealised form, from the great statne of 
Polyetetns at Atgoa onwards (.Pans. il 17,4\, 
the type of Hera s statnes was probably snch as 
later works have preserved to ns that of a ma- 
jestic woman witha beantifnl forehead andlarge 
widely opened eyes (the Homeric Her 

h^d IS often adorned with a diadem (stepbanos), 
sometimes with a calathns, or with a veil, in 
her hand she carries a sceptre, which is some* 
tunes EaimOBnted by the figure of a cnckM (as 
ID the atatne of Poljcletns) Sometimes her 
sacred bird, the peacock, la painted by her side 
HiracHk ( HpuAeia ‘Hpax\edtrfii Hera 
cteeasis Poficoro) I In Europe 1 K , in 
. Locania, on the nrei Sins, foiutded by the 
'TarentineslDiod xjl 88, Strab p.264) Ihinng 
. the indepeodesee of the Greek states m the S 


isrbsrlixl Bera IFrow tlia TstlcsQ 

also her Roman connterpart, Jnno Bence it 
was that in some places, as Stxm, she was 
identified with Dione by which name tha-t^ 
Power, who in the Homeric age was called 
Hera, seems to have been ongiaaUy known. , 
Her old position as moon goddess explains her 
bemg worshipped at the new moon, her rank as 
queen of heaven and wite of Zens, her atfnbnte 
of Soiriti which, thoogh not so nsed in Homer, 
probably points to an original represeoUtioo 
with crescent home, above all it snppbesthe 
reason for Hera being one of the deities (aD in 
some way eonnected with the moon) who presided 
over childbirth (as did Jnno is Italy) This 
was becanse the moon was regard^ as ut 
fiaencmg menstmation, and was Iberefore 
tbooght to be especially connected with the 
birth of ehildrtn (iristot S A vu. S 1 , Pint, 
Sjmp lu 10 8, Tarro, L L r S9) That 
sQch was her fnnction does not indeed appear 

••-ll 
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of Italy, congresses were held m this town 
noder the presideacyof theTarentmes Pyrrhos 
here defeated the Romans under Laennni, B c 
260, and to gam over the Eeracleots to their 
Bide the Romans granted them a treaty on 
favourable terms in 278 (Cic pro Arch 4, 6, 
pro Baffi 8, 21) The Tabula* Heiacleensea 
foond in the last centory give vsluable informa- 
tion aboat the momcipal law (Diet of Ant art. 
Lex fuha ATunicipafil).— 2 In Acamanis on 
the Ambncisn gulf In PisatisElis.mmms 
TO the tun* ot Strabo —4 Tbe later name of 
Peruitbna in Thrace [PEBixTHrs ]— 5 H. 
Csccahana (Caealaire), m GBllia^Xarboaeosis 
on thecoast, a seaport of the Massilians— 6 B. 
Lyacestu {hOymimt), also called PeUgoois 
(Bitoptia or Bitolia), ut Macedonia, on the Via 
Eg na ti a , IV of the Engon, the capital of one 
■of the four districts into which Macedonia was 
divided by the Romans.— 7. H Minia (Miras 
nr Torre di Cape Bianco, Bn ), on the S coast 
of Sicily, at the month of the river Halycos, 
between Agngentnm and Selinas According 
to tradition it was foanded by Minos, when 
ho porsned Daedalas to Sicily, and it may 
have been an ancient colony of the Cretans 
Wo know, however, ttiat U was afterwards 
colonised by tbe inhabitsnts of Seliona, and that 
itsongical name was Minon, which it continued 
to bear till aboot n c 500, when the town was 
tsken bv the Racedaemonisns nnder Eoryleon, 
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j-ho changed its name into that of Heraclea; 
btit it continued lo bear its ancient appellation 
as a surname to distinguish it from other places 
of the some name (Diod. iv. 23; Hdt. v. iG; 
Eol. i. 25; Ijiv. mciv. 35). It fell at an early 
period into the hands of the Carthaginians, and 
remained in their power till the conquest of 
Sicily hy the Romans, wlio planted a colony 
there (Cic. Verr. ii. 60, 123). — 8. H. Sintlca 
(Sitrritc/i), in Macedonia, a toivn of the Sinii, on 
the left bank of the Strymon, founded by 
Amyntas, brother of Pliilip (Ptol. iii. 13, SO). 
—9. H. Trachinlae, in Thessalv. See Tmicnt.?. 
— H. Jn Asia. 1. H. Pontica ('H. n Xlovrudi, 
or Xl6yTov, or iv T16 vtw : £fTeffli), a city on the 
S. shore of the Pontns Emcinns.on the coast of 
Bithynia, in the territorj- of the Mariandyni, 
was situated 20 stadia N. of the river Lycos, 
near the base of a peninsula called Achcrusia, 
and had a fine harbour. It was founded about 
jB. c. 550, by colonists from Ilegara and from 
Tanagra in Boeotia (not, as Strabo say.s, from 
Miletus). (Paus. r. 26, G ; Just. rri. 3; Strab. 
p. 510 ; Xen. An. vi. 2, 1.) After various politi- 
cal struggles, it settled doivn under a monarchi- 
cal form of government. It reached the height 
of its prosperity in the reign of Darias Codo- 
mannus, when it had an extensive commerce, 
and a territory reaching from the Parthenius to 
the Sangarius. It began to decline in conse- 
quence of the rise of the kingdom of Bithynia 
and the foundation of Nicomedia, and the in- 
vasion of Asia Minor by the Ganls ; and its 
ruin was completed in the Mithridatic war, 
when the city -was taken and plundered, and 
partly destroyed, by the Romans under Cotta. 
It was the native city of Hebxclides Poxticcs, 
and perhaps of the painter Zeuxis. — 2. H. ad 
Iiatmum (n.AdrfiOv, or fi iarh Adrfi^: Eu. near 
the Laie of Baffi), a town of Ionia, SE. of 
Miletus, at the foot of Mt. Latmus and upon 
the Sinns Latmicus ; formerly called Latmus. 
Ifear it was a cave, with the tomb of Endymion 
(Pans. V. 1, 4 ; Strab. p. 635). — There was another 
city of the same name in Caria, one in Lydia, 
two in Syria, one in Media, and one in India, 
none of which require special notice, 

_ Heraeleopolis (‘HpcocAroi/coXir). 1. Parva 
(n lUKpi), also called Sethron, a city of Lower 
Egypt, in the Nomos Sethroites, "22 Roman 
miles W. of Pelusium. — 2. Magna (u peyaKif, 
also u dvw), the capital of the fertile Nomos 
Heracleopolites or Heracleotes, in the Hepta- 
nomis, or Sliddle Egypt; a chief seat of the 
worship of the ichneumon (Ael. S. A. x. 17). 

Heracles ('HpaK\rjs), in Latin writers Hercu- 
les, the most celebrated of aU the heroes of anti- 
quity. For, as the various local legends exempli- 
fying heroic strength were by the &eeb colonists 
adopted for their own Heracles, his name pre- 
vailed, not only in all the countries round the 
Mediterranean, hut even in the most distant 
lands of the ancient world. The question of 
his oririn will he more conveniently touched 
upon when the stories in Greek literature have 
been briefly told, in which a constant develop- 
ment from the accretion of local Greek myths, 
and still more from the influence of Phoenician 
and Egyptian religions, will be apparent. For 
■while in the earliest traditions Heracles was pro- 
bably a purely human hero, a conqueror of men 
and cities, he afterwards appears as the suhduerof 
monstrous animals, and is connected in a variety 
of ways with astronomical phaenomena. I. 
Greek’ Legends. According to Homer (though 
it may he obsen'cd that he is not named in ivhat 
arc regarded as the older portions of the Iliad), 
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Heracles was the son of Zeus by Alcmeno of 
Thebes in Boeotia. His stepfather -n-as Amphi- 
tryon. (B. V. 392, xiv. 230, 323, xviii. 116, xix. 
98; Od. xi. 266, 620, x-vi. 2.5; cf. Hes. Tit. 526, 
951, Sc. So ; Pind. Isthm. vii, 5 ; Apollod. ii. 
4, 7.) Amphitryon was the son of Alcaeus, the 
son of Perseus; and Alcmene was a grand- 
daughter of Perseus. Hence Heracles belonged 
to the family of Perseus. Zeus visited Alcmene 
in (he form of Amphitryon, while the latter was 
absent -warring against the Taphians ; and he, 
pretending to be her husband, became by her 
the father of Heracles. [For details, see Alc- 
JIEXe : AJipaiTP.YOx.} On the day on which 
Heracles svas to be bom, Zeus boasted of his 
becoming the father of a hero who was to rule 
over the race of Perseus. Hera prevailed upon 
him to swear that the descendant of Perseus 
bom that day should be the mler. Thereupon 
she hastened to Argos, and there caused the 
svife of Sthenelus to giVe birth to Eurystheus ; 
whereas, by keeping away the Ilithyiae, she 
delayed the birth of Heracles, and thus robbed 
him of the empire which Zens had destined for 
him. Zeus was enraged at the imposition prac- 
tised upon him, but could not violate his oath. 
Alcmene brought into the world two hoys, 
Heracles, the eon of Zeus, and Iphicles, the mn 
of Amphitryon, who was one night younger 
than Heracles. (If. xix. 95-132 ; Hes. Sc. 1-56.) 
In Homer and Hesiod we are only told that he 
^ew strong in body and mind, that confiding 
in his own powers he defied even the immortal 
gods, and wounded Hera and Ares, and that 
under the protection of Zens and Athene he 
escaped the dangers which Hera prepared for 
him. To tliese simple accounts various particu- 
lars are added in later -writers. As he lay in his 
cradle, Hera sent two serpents to destroy him, 
but the infant hero strangled them with his own 
hands (Find. A~em. i. S3; Theocr. xxiv. 1; 
Apollod. in 4, 8). As he grew up, he was in- 
structed by Amphitryon in driving s cliariot, 
by Autolycus in wrestling, by Eurytus in 
archery, by Castor in fighting with heavy 
armour, and by Linus in singing and playing 
the lyre. Linus was killed by his pupil with the 
lyre, because be had censured him; and Am- 

f 'hitryon, to prevent similar occurrences, sent 
lim to feed his cattle. (Theocr. xxiv. lOMll ; 
Apollod. ii. 1, 9 ; Diod. iii. 66.) In this manner 
he spent his life till his 18th year. To this 
period belongs tlie beautiful allegory introduced 
by Prodiens as the ‘ Choice of Heracles.' He- 
racles, when he had reached the critical time of 
youth, went out into a solitary place and sat 
in doubt, which path of life he should follow. 
Here Virtue and Pleasure (whose name was also 
Vice) appeared to him in the guise of tall and 
beautiful women, but the one of modest beauty, 
the other of the reverse. Pleasure offered him a 
life of ease and enjoyment, Virtue a path of toil 
leading to glory ; and he chose the toilsome 
path of virtue. (Xen, Mem. ii. 1, 21 ; Cic. de 
Off. i. 32, 118.) His first great adventure hap- 
ened while he -was still watching the oxen of 
is father. A huge lion, which haunted Mount 
Cithaeron, made great lia-roc among the flocks 
of Amphitryon and Thespius (or Tliestius), king 
of Thespiae (.apollod. ii. 4, 10 ; Diod. iv. 29 ; 
Athen. p. 556). Heracles slew the lion, and 
henceforth wore its skin as his ordinary gar- 
ment, and its mouth and head as his hehnet. 
Others related that the lion-skin of Heracles 
was taken from the Nemean lion. On his re- 
turn to Tliebes, he met the envoys of king 
Erginns of Orchomenos, who were going <o fetch 
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the fianaal tribate of 100 oxtn which tb^ bid 
compelled the Thebans to pay Heracles cut 
oS the noses and ears of the eMoys, and thsa 
sent them back to Erginns The latter there 
apon marched against Thebes, but Heracles 
defeated and killed Hrgmns and compiled the 
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find 1 X 1 Homer his eipedilion to Troy, to fetch 
the horses which Laomedon had refused him ; 
yT»a hts war against the Fyhans, when he 
destroyed the whole family of their king, Ke 
lens, with the eiception of Nestor (If, t 639, 
"" 11) Hesiod mentions several of the 


Orcbomenians to pay double the tnbnte which feats of Heracles distinctly, bat knows nothing 
they had formerly received from the Thebans I of their number twelve They are nsnally ar 
{Ear if F 220, ApoUod u 4 11, Diod. iv ranged tn the followmg order,—! The fight 
10, Pans II 37,3) Cteon rewarded Heracles wifA <A« Nwneaj fion The valley of Nemea, 


with the hand of his daughter Megara, by 
whom he became thefather of several children 
The gods made him presents of arms Hermes 
gave him a sword Apollo a bow and arrows, 
Hephaestus a golden coat of mail, and Athene 
a peplas He cut lot himseli a clnb in the 
neighbooibood of Nemea — according to others, 
the clnb was of brass, and the gift of He 
phaestns (Ap Bh i 1196, Diod ii 14) — 
boon afterwards Heracles was driven mad by 
Hera, and in tins state he killed fata own 
children by ifegara and two of Iphicles In 
his gnef to sentenced himself to exile and 
went to Thespins, who purified him (ApoUod. 
u 4, lS,cf Pans u 11,1) [The Attic legend, 
followed by Eunpides in the Hereulet Ftiren» 
places this madness later 3 He then oonsnlted 
the oracle of Delphi as to where be shonid 
settle The Pythia first called him by (he 
name of Heracles— for hitherto his came hed 
been Alcides or Alcaeus (from his grandfather, 
Aleevs or Alcaeus, the father of Amphitryon)— ' 
and ordered him to live at Tiryns, and (o serve 
Eorystbeas for the space of twelve years, after | 
which to should become immortal Heracles 
accordingly went to Tiryus, and executed the 
twelve latouM which Eorysttous ordered him 
to perform —The number twelve it not found in 
the older writers, and the complete cycle is made 
up by later additions. It is probably of Phoeni 
nan origin, and le borrowed Cnm the twelvesigne 
of the Zodiac in eonnesios with the worship of 
hlelkart or of the sun god Baal [see belW}. 
In literature the whole twelre labour* first 
appear m the Hernefect of Pisander, about ^ 
9 and are similarly given try Eunpidee 
(H F 347 fl.), but Sophocles (Track 10^3 S) 
mentiODS only su. Ten appear on the so-called 
Ttosenm at Athens , twelve were shown on the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia (of which fragments 
have been discovered) and on the Heracteumat 
Thebes (Pans, v 10, 9, ix. 11 , 4) Tbe only 


between Cleonas and Fbhus, was inhabited by 
a monstrous lion, the ofispnng of Typboo and 
HchidniL Eurystheus ordered Heracles to 
bnng bun the skin of this monster After 
nsing in vain his club and arrows against the 
lion, he strangled the animal with his own 
hands (Hea Th 327 , Theocr iiv 251 , Diod 
11 )— 2 Ftght aga\nit the Lemean hydra. 



of the twelve labours mentioned by Bom 

descent into the lower world to carry off 
wberns,bothe speaks of them in the ( Inal 
(ft-v 893 ,tui.866,iv 633, Od il628> Wealso 



tL Easels* and BrArs (7rnsassrtbat ^ssM> 


This monster, like the lion, was theo&spnngof 
Typboo and Echidna, and was brought op 
by Hera. It rava^ the country of Lena* 
Dear Argos, and dwelt in a swamp near the 
well of Ainymone It had nine heeds, of which 
the middle one was immortal Heracles struck 
off Its beads with his club, bututbe place of 
the head be cut off, two new ones grew forth 
each time A gigantic crab also came to the 
assistance of the uydra, and wounded Heracles. 
However, with the assistance of his faithful 
servant lolaua, be bumed away the heads of 
the hydra, and boned the nuith or immortal 



one under a huge rock. Having thus con* 
^exed the tnonsteT, he poianned bis arrow* 
with Its hde, whence the wounds indicted by 
Ibem became incurable. Eoiyitbeos declared 
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«nWInl, a'; Heracles had won it Demeter intended to purifv tV.e hero from the 

rr^ w * m'Vi “'t. »'>e'3 a^amst his own will. fEur. 

S- ?• ^2?=- ’*• 30, 3i ; Apollod. ii. 5, 2; ; H. E. 364 ; Pans. viii. 24, 2 ; Died, iv 14 ■ Or 

■ y.na^nt• xr^/ ,v / inn\ c ’ .. ^ : 


Biod. ir. 11; Verg. Aen. viii. 300; Ov. Zfef, ix. 
70).— 3. Capture of the Arcadian stag (or 
hind). This animal had golden antlers and 
brazen feet. It had been dedicated to Artemis 
by the nymph Taygete, because the goddess 
had saved her from the pursuit of Zeus. 
Heracles was ordered to bringjthe animal alive 
to Mycenae. He pursued it in vain for a 
whole year ; at length he wounded it with an 
arrow, caught it, and carried it away on his 
shoulders. Wliile in Arcadia, he was’ met by 
Artemis, who was angry udth him for having 
outraged the animal sacred to her ; but he sue 


Met, ix. 192.) — 5, Cleansing of the stalles of 
Avgeas. Eurystheus imposed upon Heracles 
the task of cleansing in one day the stalls of 
Augeas, king of Elis. Augeas had a herd of 
8000 oxen, who?e stalls had not been cleansed 
for thirty years. Heracles, without mentioning 
the command of Eurystheus, went to Augeas, 
and offered^ to cleanse liis stalls in one day, if 
he would give him the tenth part of his cattle. 
Augeas agreed to the terms ; and Heracles 
after taking Phyleus, the son of Augeas, as his 
witness, led the rivers Alpheus and Peneus 
through the stalls, which were thus cleansed in 


ceeded in soothing her anger, and carried his a single day. But Angeas, when he learned that 
prey to Mycenaew.(Pmd. 01. iii. 27 ; Ear. JT. F. \ Heracles had undertaken the work by the com* 
878 ; Diod. iv. 13 ; Ov. Met. ix. 188 ; Verg. Aen. | maud of Eurystheus, refused to give him the 
vi. 803.)-^. Destruction of the Erymanthian ; reward. His’ son Phyleus then bore witness 
Soar. This animal, which Heracles was ordered j against his father, who exiled him from Elis, 
to bring alive to Eurystheus, had descended ■ Eurystheus, however, declared the exploit null 
from Mount Erymanthus into Psophis. Hera- * and void, because Heracles had stipulated with 
cles^ chased him through the deep snow, and I Augeas for a reward for performing it. (Theocr. 
having thus worn him out, he caught himlxxv. 88; Apollod. ii. 5, 5 ; Athen. p. 412 ; Pans, 
in a net, and carried him to Mycenae. Other ' v. 1, 7.) At a later time Heracles invaded Elis, 
traditions place the hunt of the Erymanthian | and killed Augean and his sons. After this he 

is said to have founded the Olympic games 
(Pind. Of. xh 27; Apollod. ii. 7, 2).— 6. De- 
atptctio7i of the Stymphalian birds. The=e 
birds had been brought up by Ares. They 
had brazen claws, wings, and beaks, usecl 
their feathers as arrows, and ate human flesh. 
They dwelt on a lake near Stymphalus in 
Arcadia, from which Heracles was ordered by 




VL Heracles and the StjTnpbalian Birds. (From a gem 
at Florence.) 


boar in Thessaly, and some even in Phrygia. 
When Heracles appeared carrjing the huge 
beast on his shoulders, Eurystheus was seized 
with panic, and took refuge in a tub. (Eur. 
JT. F. 3G8 ; Biod. iv. 12 ; Apollod. ii. 5, 4.) It 
must he observed that this and the subsequent 
labours of Heracles are connected with certain 
subordinate labours, called Farerga (no'per/a); 
The first of these paierga is the fight of 
Heracles with the Centaurs. In his pursuit of 
the boar he came to the centaur Pholus, who 
had received from Dionysus a cask of excellent 
wine. Heracles opened it, contrary to the wish 
of his host, and the delicious fragrance attracted 
the other centaurs, who besieged the grotto of 
Pholus. Heracles drove them away ; they 
fled to the house of Chiron; and Heracles, 
eager in liis pursuit, wounded Chiron, his old 
friend, with one of his poisoned arrowsj^ ia c on- 
sequence of which Chiron died. [CHinoy.j 
Pliolus likewise was wounded by one of the 
arrows, which by accident fell on his foot and 
killed him. Tliis fight with the centaurs gave 
rise to the establishment of mysteries by which 


Eurystheus to expel them. TThen Heracles 
undertook the task, Athene provided him irith 
a brazen rattle, bv the noise of which he 
startled the birds :’and, as they attempted to 
fly away, he killed some of them with his 
arrows. Others he only drove away; and they 
appeared again in the island of Aretias, where 
they were found by the Argonauts. (Pans. viii. 
22,4; Apollod. ii. 5, 6; Ap. Eh. ii. 1037.)— 7. 
Capture of the Cretan hull. According to 
some this was the buU which had carried 
Europa across the sea. According to others, 
the bull had been sent out of the sea^ by 
Poseidon, that Minos might offer it in sacrifice. 
But Minos was to charmed with the beauty of 
the animal, that he kept it, and sacrificed 
another in its stead. Poseidon punished 
Minos, by driving the bull mad, and causing it 
to commit great havoc in the island. Heracles 
was ordered by Eurystheus to catch the bull, 
and Minos wfllmgly allowed him to do fo. 
Heracles nccorapli^hed the task, and brought 
the animal home on his shoulders; but 
he then set it free again. The bull now 





roaTtted tluroagh •Gieece aii3 al Iasi caroe to 
Jlaratbozi, trh«re *n«et it again ratfa« atoTn* 
of ITieseos (ApoUixt ii " I’ans t 10 9 




firrt lettered him katdly andpsojntsedhvtahcr 
^rdle hut Heia hating excittd tbeAnuiMas 
net him a contest eosoed, ta wiudt 
Heracfea killed their queen. He then (oolr 
her gii^e and earned it ffttb him. In thia 
eipe^tioo Keiatiea killed the tern eons of 
Brrea» CoWs ood Zelea and he also begot 
rt fe« i^as by Echidna, in the country o! the 
Ilrtierboreanv- On hia way borne h« Landed ni 
Triaa irhera be rescued Hesione {rum the 
m nstei tent a^inet bet by PceetdOR, la 
return Cor which service her father Laom^oft 
pt<u> ised him the bortes he bad receiicd frwa 
Zeite oa a compensation for Oanmedes. Bnt, 
as E«oiBedoa did not keep hie word. Henclei os 

leav sag threatened to mi^ war agiunst Xroy 
He landed in Throce where he slew Sarpedon, 
Aid at leoeth ntumed tbroD^h Macedomato 
Pckrt-Mmeeiui lEor E F fI3 tori, IH8; 
•t|«>floiI 11 S 6 Diod le Ji ci II r m, 
HU i» 9 -^10 f'aptt^r o/ (he oxen of 
Oefyone$ in Er jihia Geryone* the xaoailer 
with three boibea bird iB tVe iobalcua talaBd 
of Frythfa, ao called becaose it lay under lbs 
red rave of the aetting *qd ub the "VT ITlua 
island was originally placed off the coast of 
Epru^ hot was afterwards identified cither 
with Oadee or the Bileanc inland* and wta at 


Diad rc 13 l^ip' r* f e " 

rJieBCJon Dioxti-i This Di mele^ k ne i } 
the Bi^toDM T tbraee ImI hi* h»f»ea with | 
hatnon fiesh Eon stheus orderid Heracles to { 
bring thew t&imale to Hrcenae VPith a few i 
cuaponione, be seued the animals aid coa *, 
ducted then (o tie aea coast But here h« |j 
waa osertakeu bi the Bi'tooea tsunng the r 
fight be ranrusted the aarea to hu fn'cd Atr- " 
derus who was deroured bi them lleroelee 
defeat the Bi*too«a killed Diomede* whose 
body o« threw before the atarei built the (osro 
of Abdeea m honouc <■( hit tuiforiuaate fnead, 
and then returned to Uycecae tntb the msrea, 
which had becTina Came alter eatisg the finb 
«( their master Tbe mares were afterword* f 
s«l bee,Mid were deatruyedoa Ml Olymposhy ^ 



l Baawries aad GariMiH (Mnwo Smtoolee > 


a oD t roes believed to be IB the diatant ^ The 
oiten of Gerywiea wete guarded bf the giant 
EurytioD aAO the two-headed dog Orthros , ud 
Kerulea was coDunauded by Eorysthea* to 

{etchthem. AfteetravMauigtatKinsoouatrie*, 
be reached at length the frontier* of IJbya and 
Europe whete b* erected two piljars (Calpe 
aud AbyU; oo the two side* of the strait* of 
Gihraltu which were hence called the pillar* 
of Ileracln. Beuig amoved by the heat the 
cun Iferatlev ahot at ’Hebca, who so much 
admued h» boldness that he preaectod hint 
with a golden cup or boat in which be sailed to 
Erythjfc. He there slew En^ion ap3 bis dog. 
a* well as Geryonea, and sailed with hi* booty 
I to Tartessus wberebe returned the golden cup 

_ _ |*net with nnaiptotts adventures, which *re 
beast*. (Ear Ate <33, 493 ST »*0. iTarjoasly embellished by the port*. Sfany 
Dod. IV IS, Apol^ n, 5, 61—9 Scirareo/ WlbrorU wm toad* to depnve biro of the 
the girdle ef the ^ueen o/ (he Amaxaiu oxen, bat he at length brought them in »*frty 
tiiJ5e.lyto,theqomicfUieAinMWii,po**e*»4 to Eurrjlheo*, who aacTificed them to Hero, 
a girdle, which *h« hod received from* Area (Hes. Ih. 537, Paid. >\cm iu. 21 , Hdt. iv 8 , 
i,. ApoOod. u. S, JO, Strab p SM. Diodlv V) 

ootoml&anfdle and Heracles was Uurefotw These ten Ubocr* were p^ormed by Heracle* 
«^t to f^h It- H« was oocompaoied by a . tn the space of eight years and one raonlb , tot 
Tanon**4T«B 1 asEaiyrthvusdeclan-d two of them tobaie teen 
^ *.***• jeartied p^mmerl RuJawfuUj, he cemuisaaded ban U> 

to* eoualty of the AciMcmt. Hippb!yl« at aeMnupSiahtwontore.— iJ PrtcJua^tftepcWen 
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apples the Sespei^es. Tliis -vras particu- 1 Laconia, accompanied by Hermes and Athene, 
lariy difccult, since H^cles did not know ' He delivered Thesens and Ascalaplins from their 
where to find them._ i^ey were the apples i torments. He obtained permission from Pinto 
which Hera had received at her wedding from ; to carry Cerberus to the upper world, provided 
Ge, and wl^h she had entrusted to the keep- j he conld accomplish it without force of arms. 


ing of the Hesperides and the dragon Ijadon, 
on ilt. Atlas, m the country of the Hrper- 
boreans. [For details see HxspEErDES,] After 
rarions adventures in Europe, Asia and" Africa, 



Heracles succeeded in seizing the monster and 
carrying it to the upper world; and after he 
had shown it to Eurystheus, he earned it bach 
again to the lower world. (i7. nii. 3GC; Od. 
xi. G28 ; Diod. ir. 23 ; Ajxillod. ii. 3, 12 ; Pans. li. 
31, 2.)— Besides these twelve labours (adAoz), 
Heracles performed several other feats fas wap- 
epyo) without being commanded by Eurys- 
theus. Several of them were interwoven with 
the twelve labours and have been already 
described : those which had no connexion 
with the twelve labours are spoken of below. 


After Heracles had performed the twelve 


labours, he was released from the servitude 
of Eurystheus, and returned to Thebes. He 
there gave Megara in marriage to lokus ; 
I and he wished to gain m mamage for him> 
* self lole, the daughter of Eurytus, king of 
I Oeciialia. Eurytus promised lus daughter to 
I the man who should conquer him and his sons 
I in shooting with the bow. Heracles defeated 
them; but Eurytus and his sous, with the 
///( ' VVW/ilh^ exception of Iphitus, refused to give loIe to 
imI V t him, because be liad murdered his own 

‘If children. Soon afterwards the oxen of Eurytus 

•'r xrere rarried off, and it was suspected that 

I Heracles was the offender. Iphitus again 
!l fSvi I defended him, and requested bis assistancein 

/)! 'searching after the oxen. Heracles agreed; 

" I but when the two had arrived at Tiryns, 

I Heracles, in a fit of madness, tlirew’his 
’ fnend down from the wall, and killed him. 

. Deiphobus of Amyclae purified him from this 

in the course of which he delivered Prome* murder, but he was, nevertheless, attacked by 
theus, and slew Antaeus, Busiris and Emathion, 1 a severe illness. Heracles then ry^aired to 
Heracles at length arrived at Mt. Atlas. On Belphi to obtain a remedv, but the Pythia re- 
the advice of Prometheus, he sent Atlas to fetch I fosed to answer his questions. A struggle 
the apples, and in the meantime bore the \ ensued between Heracles and Apollo, and the 
weight of heaven for him. Atlas returned with ’ combatants were not separated till Zeus sent a 
the apples, but refused to take the burden of ‘ fla^h of lightning between them. (Off. xxi. 22; 
heaven on his shoulders again. Heracles, Soph. Trach. 270; Paus. x. 13; Apollod. ii. 6, 
however, contrived by a stratagem to get the i ; Diod. iv. 31.) In this combat Heracles 
apples, and hastened away. On his return i attempted to cany off the tripod : a story which 
Eurystheus made him a present of the apples ; | indicates that Heracles at one time shared with 
but Heracles dedicated them to Athene, who i Apollo the attribute of the tripod as well as that 
restor^ them to their former place. In tradi- ( of the bow, though the tripod pas'^ed entirely to 


SI. Heracles and the Hesperidee. 

Koxae ) 


(From a baa-zellcl at 


tiona Heracles killed the dragon liadon, and 
gathered the apples himself. (Eur. S.J'. 


Apollo. It may also denote a di^Iaceraent of 
the worship of Heracles at Delphi by Apollo, to 


iv. 1396; Hyg. Fab. 31.)— 12. Bringing Cer- 
berus from the loicer world. This was the 


894; Apollod. ii. 5, 11; Diod, iv. 26; Ap. Kh. I ^liich Pausanias seems to allude. It was a 
f_ Tr_- o, % io ' favonnte subject in vase paintings from an 

early period. Tbe oracle now declared that he 
would be restored to health if he would serve 
three years for wages,’ and surrender his earn- 
ings lo'Eurytmf as an atonementfor themurder 
of Iphitus. Thereupon he became a ser\*ant to 
Omphole, queen of Lydia, and widow of Tmolus. 
Heracles is described as living effeminately 
during his residence with Omphale : he span 
wool, jt is said, and sometimes put on the gar- 
ments of a woman, while Omphale were hia 
lion-skin. (Diod. iv. 31 ; Apollod. ii. C, 3 ; Ov, 
Fast. ii. 305, Her. ix. o3.) According to other 
accounts he nevertheless performed several 
great feats daring his time. He made pri^seners 
of the Cercopes. who had robbed him [Cmc- 
OPEsj ; he undertook an expedition to Colchis, 
which brought him into connexion with the 
Argonauts; he took part in the Calydonian 
hunt, and met Tiie«=ens on his landing from 
Xroezen on the Corinthian isthmus. An ex- 
mo==t ai'fficnlt of the twelve labours of Heracles, j pedit’on to India wliich was mentioned in seme 
He dewended into Hades, near Taenaruin in 1 traditions, mav Utewise be inserted in tni3 
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place (Hdf TU 193, Ant Lib 26, Apollod 
i 2,16, Aman, Xiici 8,9) — time <rf 
Tin Bemlade Lad expired, he sailed against 
Troy, toot the evty, and tilled Laoraedoa, Us 
ting 111 T 641, xiT 251, M 115. Ear Troad 
801 ) On lug return liom Troy, a atom dnwe 
him on the island of Cos, where he was attacked 
hy the Meropes, but he defeated them and 
killed their king Eorypylus It was about this 
time that the gods sent for him in order to 
fight againt the Gmnts (// iir 255, Pmd 
hem IT 40, ApoUod ii 7 1) [Gioaxtesj— 
Soon after his retnra to Argos, he marched 
against Angeas, as has beeiT related ahore 
He then proce^ed against Pylos which he 
took and killed Penclymenus, a son of Neleas 
He next advanced against Lacedaemon to 
punish the sons of Hippocoon, for haTing 
assisted >elea3 and slam Oenns, the son of 
Licymnins He took Lacedaemon, and assigned 
the goTemnent of it to TTudarena (Pans m 
15,2, Diod. ir 83) On his return to Tegea 
he became, hy Aage the father of Telephns 
[Algs], and he then proceeded to Cafydon, 
where he obtained Deianira, the daughter of 
Oenens, for his wife after fighting with Ache 
tons for her (iJEtiTitsj. AcszLOCeJ After 
Heracles bad been married to Deianira nearly 
three years, he accidentally killed at a banquet 
in the honse of Oeneus, the boy Eonomns In 
accordance with the law Hetaclea went into 
exile, taking with him his wife Beiantra On 
their road they came to the nrer Ereons, 
across which the centaur Neuus earned tra 
Tellers for a small sum of money Heracles 
himaeU forded the nrer, but gave Deianira to 
hessns to cam across Hesios attempted to 
ostrageher BeTaclesbeardhercnea andahot 
an arrow into tha heart of Hessos The dying 
centaur called out to Deianira to take bis blood 
with her, as it was a sure means of preeerring 
the lore of her husband (Soph. Track SS5, 
Or ilei IX. 201 ) He then conquered the 
Dryopes, and helped Aegiains, king of the 
Donans against the Lapithae [AzoDOcs] 
Alter this he took up hii abode at Tracbis 
whence he marched against CutytttsofOechalia. 
He took Oechalia, killed Eurytus and his aona, 
and earned off his daughter foie aa a pruoner 
On hia rettun home he landed at Ceoaenin, a 
promontory of Euboea, erected an altar to 
Zeus, and sent his companion, Licbaa, to Tra- 
chis, in order to fetch him a white garment, 
which be intended to ose donng the aacnfice 
Deianira, afraid lest Jole should supplajit her in 
the affections of her husband, steeped the white 

E rment m the blood of Nessua. This blood 
d hseo poiexaed by Ihe aizrrfe jntb wiuch 
Uencles had sliot Hessoi, and accordingly as 
soon as the garment became warm on the body 
of Heracles the poison penetrated into all bis 
limbs, and caused him the most exrmciabiig 
agony Heseized Lichaa byhisfeet, and threw 
him into the sea. He wrenched off the gar 
ment, bnt it stuck to his fiesh, aud with it be 
tore away whole piecesfrom hif body In thu 
state he wasconreyed toTrachia Deianira, <m 
seeing what she had nnwittingly done, hanged 
herself. Heracles commanded Hyllus, bis 
eldest son by Deianira. to marry lole as soon 
as he ahonld amre at the age of manhood. He 
then ascended Mt Oeta, raised a pilo of wood, 
on which he placed himself, and ordered it 
to be set on fire Xo one Tentnred to ober 
him, nntd at length Poeas the sb^b^d 
was preraded upon to comply with the de- 
sire of the suffering hero. (HdL til 1?3 , Soph. 


T^raekintae, Diod it 38, Apollod-ii 7 7, Or 
Jfef 11 153 ) ilTien the pile was burning 
a cload came down from hesTen, and amid 
peals of thunder earned him to Olympus, where 
be was honoured with immortality, became 
xeeonciled to Hera, and laamed her daughter 
Hebe, by whom he became the father of 
Atexiares and Anicetua. (Od xi.603, Hes TJi 
9i9, Find Nem i 70) — Heracles, as a god, 
was introduced into Greece by the Phoemcian 
traders and settlers, especially those at Thebex 
Rhodes, and Thasos, and he represents partly 
the Babylonian son god Baal, who undergoes 
twelre labours as the snu passes through 
twelre aig^is of the rodiac , partly the city god 
Helkart of the Phoenicians (cf. Hdi ii 43) The 
Greeks m adoptmg the Eastern deity, jtered 
the mythol^y relating to him by transforming 
him into a national hero who deLrers the 
country from many monsters and froui all sorts 
of difficulties Tlie stones of the land m pre 
butonc tunes being cleared from wild beasts were 
attached, to the nameoC Heracles, and the works 
of dnmage and road making, executed by some 
ancient and forgotten inhabitants (in many 
cases probably by the Phoenicians), were ex 
aggerated into the munculons deeds ascribed to 
bun. The legends about him were constantly 
increasing because in new lauds teaehed by the 
Greeks some local hero or dirinity who repre- 
sented strength of body and mighty deeds was 
identified with Heracles, and his acts sere 
added to the list hloreoret, tha worship of the 
Phoenician klelkart had been earned by traders 
tomanyplaLesmthe^est from thucaosealM 
^raciea became the type of a mighty trsTeller 
EspecuQy hit story became connected with 
deeds at PhoesiciaB Oades (u m the tenth 
labonr), and again, smee he was wonhipped 
in Lydia, it became necessary for him to serve 
tbe Ly^an Omphale , be eren took her garb, 
as some think, becaose an Onental deitf aa a 
female cosnierpart of tbe male god existed 
there A theory has recently been put forward 
which deserves consideration, that Omphale was 
veally the local deity of the Malian district, and 

aleolbattbemytb of Heracles takingawomans 
dress was derived from a ntual mentioned by 
Plutarch at Cos, in which the pnest waa dressed 
as a woman It hat been tuggeabed again, that 
as the Heraeum at Argos was a refnge for slarea, 
tbe stones of aemtude to Hera arose from that 

fact Rerscles took to himself also many other 

chacactensticBoflocaldiTiaities. Amongthezn, 
be was in some places regarded as the god 
of tbe gJta of the earth (which explains his 
being sometimes represented snth a comu 
cwpu) , csi peritaps teaset s kssdeed idea he 
appears ss the god who finds and gnsrda hot 
springs naing frota the ground, being identified 
with local deities cf springs. This u more 
probable than that it was, as some say merety 
because atUetes bathe frequently.— IL The 
Boman Hercules though eveotnally identified 

with the Greek Heracles, and probably denring 

hia aame from him, holds the place of a deity 
whose ongm was distmctly Itahan This 
Italian deity among the Sabines was called 
Semo fisneos, end there is good reason for tbe 
belief that be wsa in reality tbe Genius Jons 
that IS he was the power who watched over 
men and gave them streu^h and Tictory, just 
as the lulian Joco watched over women 
[GettcsI. Hence Hercules was the god who 
guarded tbe household (HerenJes Domestlcos) 
and Uso who guarded the state (B. Custosl, 
the giver of victory (H Victor and lanctus) ; 
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and especially he was the god who maintained 
righteons dealing and the sanctity of oatha; 
and therefore was the god by whom oaths were 
taken = Dins Pidins [Fimus]. Again from 
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longing to a K<x\\!tfiKos. Hercnles 

was worshipped at Rome in the round temple 
H. Victor in the Boariumand at the Ara 
Maxima near it, on which a tithe of the spoils 


the relations of HercnleJ and Juno to men anS ta^en' i„ war 'rs d Sedrita as g^ o? 
women respectively, and from the fact that victory. A peculiar point in the ritua^of tWs 

temple was the e.vclasion of flies and doc-s (Plin. 
sxxi^ 33 ; Solin, i. 10). "Wliether this * taboo * 


obligations and compacts were under the pro- 
vince of Hercules, both these deities had to do 
with the Roman rite of marriage, and the bridal 
dress was fastened by the nodus Serculeus 

or Herculai^s. Plmf. of Ant. art. Matri- | the people from plagues’' of flies’ (Paus. viiiroiT 
snomumf] the Italian deity was iden- , 7: Plin. x. 75), is not very certain. It is renmrb- 


has the same origin as the Arcadian deity Myi- 
®S*3is and the Elean Myiacores, who delivered 
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titled with thw Greek deity is not certain ; able ivith regard fo the position of Hercules 

niir. ir la rirnhonio fVior. rho ^ ^ ... 


but it is probable that the Hercules whom 
Romulus is said to have worshipped — i.e. the 
original Hercules at Borne — was the purely 
Italian deity, and that the Greek Heracles was 


god of victory that the Salii at Tibur were 
priests in the temple of Hercules Victor. For 
the priests of Hercules at Rome, see Pinabia 
Gens. — In art Heracles is represented with a 


not adopted at any rate before the Tarqmnian powerful frame and small head, having a club 
epoch, though Livy (i. 7) assigned an earlier 
date. The reasons for the identification were i 
probably that both were deities who gave i 
strength, and both were connected with stories I 
of combat against powers of evil or of darkness: 
and, moreover, the Genius Jo vis orDius Fidius 
came to be regarded as the son of Jupiter, and 
so was taken to be Heracles the son of Zeus. 

With regard to the name there is more doubt, 
but it seems on the whole probable that 
the name Hercules is an Italianised form of 
Heracles, and prevailed over the native name 
when the Greek legends and the Greek form of 
worsliip was established. Some, however, have 
held that the word is Latin and is connected 
with Jiercere or hercisceret denoting the god of 
enclosures or property : others connect it %rith 
Kents s= Genius ; but though the latter would 
agree with the fact that Hercules « Genius, yet 
it is difficult to regard the similarity of the 
Greek and Roman names as a mere accident. 

The Greek form of worship was at any rate in 
use when the lectistemium was first introduced, 

B.c. 899 (Lir. v. 13), for Hercules was one of the 
six deities then honoured, and there is little 
doubt of the Greek origin of the rite [Diet, of 
Ant. art. Lecti$ternxum\ All the Greek stories 
of Heracles were also incorporated with the 
legends of the native deity; and so in the 
myth of Cacus Hercules is represented as on 
his return from the expedition which Heracles 
made against Geryon (Verg. Aen. viii. 190 ; Ov. 

Kast. i. 543). Yet this is clearly added, and 
the story was of Italian origin in which the god 
bore the name Garanus fS'^err. Flacc. ap. Serv. 
ad Aen. viii. 203). This name (which appears 
as Eecaranus in Aurel. Viet. Orig. 8), whether 
it be, as some think, of Celtic origin, or, as is 
not improbable, connected with the word 
Kei'iis — Genius, was a local name for the , 

Italian Hercules, and the native legend makes 

him a country god or deified herdsman, who ... , . — . , . a 

smote Cacus the robber of oxen. Cacus is by { diould be noted that this hon-slnn does not 
many supposed to represent the evil powers of appear on any representation earlier than the 
the underworld, against whom Heracles or end of the sixth century b.c., which agrees 
Garanus contended. [Cacus.] The frequent > with the theory that the epic of Fisander of 
mention of Hercules as the god of gain and the ' Rhodes marks the time when there was a great 



Farnese Hercules. 


or a bow, and usually with a_ lion-skin, but it 


protecturof treasures (Hor. Sat. ii. 0,32; Pers. 
li. 10), and his connexion on this account with 
Alercury in inscriptions, may be traced to his 
functions as god of the household store, men- 
tioned above. It has often been supposed that 


development and increase in the myths of 
Heracles, partly from Phoenician and Egj’ptian 
influence. The lion-skin is sometimes drawn, 
like a cowl, over the head, especially on coins ; 
but the favourite type of Heracles is that of a 


the connexion with the Muses indicated by the } powerful bearded man, 

title HerenhsMusarum and Herc.Miisagetes ' '' 

is not of Greek origin, hut this is probably 
erroneous, and it is likely that the attrihnte 
was borrowed from Heracles with the lyre, 
which is a favourite representation in Greek 
art, alluding probably to songs of victory be- 


fikin hanging on his arm or worn like a chlamys. 
The beardless type is also common at various 
dates. The fA^mous *Farnese Hercules by 
Glycon, showing Heracles leaning on his club 
and (probably) looking down at Telephus, is 
with good reason thought to preserve the atti- 
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tn3e and charaetenstics wluch were adopted 
and popularised by Lysippus. 

Heracleom { HpiicXjiue), the name of seyeral 
promwiiones and towns, of which none zeqnue 
Epecial notice except 1 A town in Macedonia 
at the month of the Apdas, neat the ftontiets 
of Thessaly.— i The harbour of Cnossns m 
Crete —3 A town on the coast of the Delta of 
Egypt, A little TV of Canopus, from which the 
Canopic month ot the^ile was often eaUed also 
the Heracleotic month. — 1. A place near Gm 
dams m the Syrian prormce of Cyrrheabce, 
where Ventidms, the legate of M Antony, gamed 
his great victory over the Farthiana ander Pa- 
conis,in BO Sd (Stiab p 7al) 

Eenelilca5( HpajvXiiai'^thoneoftheofficeTs 
of Eononns.pnt Stilicho todeath (sJl 408),and 
received, as the reward the government of 
Afnca. In 413 be revolted against Hononns, 
and invaded Italy , but his enterprise faded, 
and on his tetnm to Afnca he woa put to death ' 
at Carthage (Zos. t 37, n 7-11 
Henelldae ( Hp<wA<<3aij, the descendants of 
Heracles, who, in con] onction with tbeDonans, , 
conquered Peloponnesna It hud been the wdl ' 
of ^ns, so ran the legend, that Heractessbonld ^ 
rule over the ecnntiy of the Petaeids alMycenae 
and Ttryna Bat, throngh Hera a conning, . 
Enrysthena had ^en pat into the place of ' 
Heracles, who had become the servant of (he 
former Afterthedeathof Heracles,his«lums 
devolved npon his sons and descendants At I 
the time of his death, Hyllns, the eldest of his 
foor sons by Deianira, wss residing with his 
brothers at the coart of Ceyx at Tracbis Aa 
Eorystheas demanded their surrender, and 
Ceyx was unable to protect them, they fled to 
vanoas parts of Greece, ontil they were received 
as sappLants at Athens, at the altar of Eleos 
(Afercy) (Diod.iv S7, Paas.i.dl 8, ApoUod. 
u. 8, 1 ) According to the ifemcficfiie of Eon 
pidee, the sons of Reraclea were first staying at 
Arm, thence went to Tiachis in Thessaly, and 
at length came toAtheas. Demophon, the son 
of Thmns, receiTed them, and they settled in 
the Attic ietrapolis. Earystheus, to whom the 
Athenians refnsed to earreoder the fogitives, 
now marched against the Atheiuans with a 
large army, bat waa defeated by the Athenians 
nnder lofsas, Thesens and Hyllas, and waa 
slain with his sona The battle itself was cele 
brated in Attic story as the battle of the ^ 
roman rock, on the coast of the Saronic golf, 
thoogh Pindar places it in the neighbourhood 
of Thebes (Pulh 137, cf Hdtix.187) After 
the battle, the Hetaclidae entered Petopoo 
nesus, and maintained themselves there (crone 

nesus. Bat a plague, which spread over the 
whole peaintnla,ccanpeUed them to retom to 
Attica, where, for a time, they again settled in 
the Attic te^piha E'rom thence they pro. 
ceeded to Aegimins fang of the Dorians whom 
Heracles had assisted lo his war against (be 
l^pithae, and who had promised to preserve a 
third of his temtoiy for the children of Uera- 
clea [AzoMiirs} The IlerachdM were hospi 
lablf received by Aegunins and Hyllns was 
adopted by the latter After remaining m 
Dons three years Hyllns. with a band of Do. 
rtans nndertook an expedition against Atrens 
who had married a daughter of Eorystheas 
and had become king of Alyrenae and Tiryns. 
Hyllns marched across the Connthian isUmms 
»nd first met Echerons of Teges who fbeght 
Pslof^dae, the prme ril opponents of 
the Heraclidae Hyllns fell in single emibat 
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. with Echemns and, according to an agreement 
I which had been mode before the battle, the 
I Heraclidae were not to make any farther at- 
tempt upon Peloponnesus for tfie next fifty 
years Thusendedtheir second invasion. They 
now retired to Tricoiytbtu, where they were 
allowed by the Athenians to take np their abo^ 
Danng t^ period which followed (ten yean 
I after the death of Hyllas), the Troyan war took 
' place, and thirty years alter the Troyan war 
Cleodaens, son of Hyllas, again mvadra Pelo- 
potinesns, which was the thud mvasion. Abont 
twenty years later Anstomachns the son of 
Cleod^ns imdertook the fonrth expedition, 
hot both heroes felL Not qmte thirty years 
after Anstoinachas (that is, abont eighty years 
after the destruction of Troy), the HeracUdae 
prepared for their fifth and final attack. Te 
mentis, Cresphontes and Anstodemns, the sons 
of Anstomachns, upon the advice of an oracle, 
tniiU a fleet on the Connthian golf , but this 
fleet was destroyed, becaose Hippot^ one of 
the Herachdae, had killed Camus, an Acama- 
man soothsayer and Anstodemns was lolled 
by a flash of lightning (Apollod. il 8, 2 , Paca 
UL 1, 5) An oracle now ordered them to take 
a lhTee.eyed man for then commander He 
was foond in the person of Oxylus, the son of 
Aodraemon, an Aetohan, but descended from a 
(anuIyinEbs Theexp^tionnowsaccessfnlly 
sailed from Naapactns towards Rhiiun inPelo- 
ponnesaa. Orylns, keeping the invaders sway 
lrom£Ut,Iedt&em IhronghArcadia. (Paai iv 
8. 4, Slit. 5, 4 ) The Heraclidae and Dorians 
conquered Tiumeans, the too of Orestes, wbo 
ruled over Argos, Uyeenoe, and Sparta. After 
this they became nostera of the greater port of 
Peloponneeas, and then distnbnced by lot the 
newly amnired possessions Temenns obtained 
Argos, Frocles and Eorystheas the twin tons 
of Anitodemus, Lacedaemon; end Cresphontes^ 
Messenia.— Such ere the traditioni at«at the 
BeracLdoe and their conqnest of Pelojionnesu 
They e» not purely mythical, but coeUin * 
genome historical snbst^ce, notwithsUnding 
the vanoas contradictions in the aoconstv. 
They represent the conqnest of the Achaean 
popaUtion by Donan mraden who had ongi 
Daily been press^ southwards by the Tbes- 
calians and then, finding their new 

settlemynts about the Bperchens too small, 
joined the Aetoliass in mvading the Pelopon- 
nesns. The Donan account somewhat obscures 

(be part in theeonqnestUken by the Aetolianv, 

who iditained the land of the Epeans or Eh* 
as (hen share , and it also compresses into one 
generation a conquest which was probably slow 
anh gm&nsh. Tnelengfli ol Vne period epmftiti 
Uie conqnest may perhaps be mdicated by the 
lime allowed in the legend between the attempt 
of Hyllns and the snccessfol invasion [See 
D«c< of Ant arUPenoeci] 

Heruelides fHgavArB^j) 1. A Syracusan, 
•on of Lysjnachns, one of the generals when 
Syracuse was attacked by the Athenians, BX 
415 (Thac.vi. 103)— 2. A SyracuHan, who held 
the chief command of the mercenary forces 
under the joanger Dionjsins. Being suspected 
by Dionysins, he fled from Syracuse and after- 
wards took part with Dion in expelling piooy 
sura from Syracuse After the expulsion of the 
tyrant, a powerful party at Syraense looked op 
to Heraclides as theu leader, in consequence of 
which Dion caused to be aasaasiiiated,33t. 
(Pint iJMj7i,So-53, Dio-h xn. 16-20 )-4 Soo 
ot Agathocles, accompanied his fsther to Africa, 
where he wav put todeath l^the soldiers when 
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>inned under sbowers of *slies imd Btreaiaa 
lava from 70 to 100 feet nnder the liresent 
surface of the gToiind On its site stand tlie 
modem Porf»c» and part o! the village ol He 
iina the Italian name of Ereolano does not 
mdicate any modem place, bat only the part of 
Hercuknemn that has been disinterred The 
ancient city was accidentally discovered by the 
sinlang of a well m 1720, smce which lime the 
excavations have been earned on at different 
penods, and many works of art have been dis- 
covered, which are deposited in the Royal Ma 
seam at Portici It has been foand necesaary 
to fill np again the excavations which were 
made, m order to render Portici and Resioa 
aecare, and therefore very little of the ancient 
city IS to be seen. The bn Idings that haveb^n 
discovered sre a theatre capable of accommo- 
dating abont 10,000 spectators, the remains of 
two temples, a large building, commonly deaig 
Hated as a/orunt cieifc long and 132 

broad, and some private honses, the walls of 
which were adorned with pamtmgs, many of 
which, when dLscovered were in a state of admi 
table preservation. There have been also foand 
atHercnlaseummanyMSS wntten on rolls of 
papyms , bnt the difiiculty of nnrollmg aod de- 
ciphering them was lery mat and the few 
which have been deciphered are of later Greek 
writers among them some writings of Epicnnis 
and Fhilodemns 

Herefilei, the hero [Herscles ] 

Herefilei < H|wjca.iit) a son of Alexaoder the 
Great by Barsine, the widow of the Rhodian 
Memnon In b c 810 he was brought forward 
by Polysnerchon as a pcetendsT to the Slace 
donun throne , bat he was mardered by Poly 
sperchon himseli in the following year, when 
the latter became reconeded, to Caaaander 
(Died X 20, 28 . Jast xv 2 ) 

HerefUis ColiUBBse [Abtla, Cu.rE ] 
BercfiUi Uonaeci Porfat {Ifovoecis ) 
Eerc&lu Portal (Cosa 1 
EerellliiFromantdriamlc £^arftrenfo),tb« 
most Bootherir pomt of Italy, in Bmttiom 
HerefUis Silra, a forest in Germany, sacred 
to Hercules, E of the Visarms 
Herefnia Silra, Hereyniu SalCoi, Herej' 
nlnm Jagnm, an extensive range of moontains 
In Germany, coveted with forests, is described 
by Caesar (H, G n 2t| as nine days' joarney 
in breadth, and more than sixty days' yoarney 
in length, extending E from the temtones of 
the Helvetu, Kemetes, and Bauraci, parallel to 
the Dannbe, to the frontiers of the Hscians. 
Under this general name Caesar appears to have 
included all the mountains and forests in (he S 
and centre of Germany, the Slack Foreef, 
VtlenwdCH, Thurynger Wald, the Bart, the 
Bngthtrge, the B^c>tngtbtTge, Ac Am the 
Romans became better acqnauited with Ger 
many, the namewas confined to narrower linulv 
PUny and Tacitus use it to indicate the range 
of moustams between the Thuringet-Waldand 
the Carpathian mountamg (FIiu ir 97 , Tac 
Germ 29, 80) The name is stdl preserved in 
the modem Hart and Ert, 

Herdonia (Iterdomensis OrdaTut), a town 
in Apulia, was destroyed by Haimibah who re 
mov^ its inhabitants to Tbnru and Uetapon 
tom, it was rebuilt by the Romans IStr^ p, 
283, Lit xxi.S1 ixtu. 1) 

Bet&onlas 1 Tonus, o! Anma in Xatinm. 
endeavonred to rouse the lAtins against Tar 
qnmins Soperbns, and was m conscqueDce 
Wsety acenaedby Tarquinios, and puttod^fh 
CLiT.i.BO,DioDyaiT 45)— 2. Applos, a Sabine 
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diieftam, who, tn b c 460, with a band of out- 
laws and slaves, made himself master of the 
CapitoL On the fonrth day from his entry the 
Capitol was retaken, and Heidonins was aUm 
ui 15-19, Dionys.! 14) 

Serensla Geos, originally Sammte, and by 
ttie Sonmte invasion established in Campania,, 
b^ma at a later period a plebeian house at 
Rome The Hcrennii were a family of rank in 
Italy, and the hereditary patrons of the Mam 
(Liv ir S.Plnt Afiir 51 

Serenjtlns 1 Uodestisas pfoDESTi-vcs J 
—S. Potttltts [Povtus]— 3 Senecio [Ss 

KECIO I 

H^nllni ('H^iXXflj). of Carthage, a Stoic- 
philosopher was the disciple of Zeno of Cittmm. 
He did not however, confine biinself to the 
opinions of his master, but held some doctrines 
directly opposed to them. He held that tbe 
chief good consisted m knowledge (hiirHifai), a 
notion often attacked by Cicero (Cic de Fin 
II H, 13, Tute V 30 , Diog Laert ni 16j ) 

Bennaeum, or m Latin, Uercuni Fromoa- 
toriom ( Es/iois &xptt) 1 (Cape Bon, Arab 
Bat Addar) the headland which forms the E 
extremity of the Smes Carthaginieusis, and tbe 
extreme NB point of the Carthaginian tern- 
toiy (aft the province of Afnca) opposite to 
Lilybaenm, the space between the two being tlie 
cbortest distance between Sicily and Afnca 
(Strab p bS3, Pol i 29, Lit xxix 27)— 8 
(Bat el A*ban), a promontory on the coast of 
the Greater Bjrtis, 50 stadia W of Leptis— 3 
A headland of Lemnos (Aeseb. Fr 283, boph. 
Phil 1459) 

Eeradeirai ( 1 Of Temoos a 
distinguished Greek rhetoncinn of tbe tune of 
Cicero He belonged to ibe Rhodian sehoel of 
oratory, hut it tt^wn chiefiy at a taoeber of 
rhetoric He devoted particular attention to 
what IS eslled invenfion— tbst u, tbe pronnea 
of rhetorw which u occupied with, diicovenng 
facts and probabilities such as will support tlie 
case— aed made a peculiar division of tbe parts 
of an oration which differed from that adopted 
byolber rbetoricitaa (Qumtil ui.l,lB,6C0; 
Cic de Invent i 11. 16-)-^ hurnamed Canon, 
a Greek rhetorician, taught rhetone at Rome 
ID tbe tune of Augnstus Be waa a disciple of 
Theodoras of Gadara (Qumtil in. 1,18) 

Hennaallbu [Axuais] 

Hennaphr6dltaa \^LpiiaippiSirot),tcm<3t'Rer- 
mes and Aphrodite, and consequently great 
graadson of Atlas, whence he is called AffflU- 
Uadet or AtlanUnt (Or lief it 868) Hehsd 
inhented tbe beauty of both hii parents and 
was brought up by tbe nympba of Mount Ida- 
In bis fifteenth xear he went to Cans In the 
neigbboorbood of Hslicarnassas he lay down 
bTthefouatainnf SalmacLS Thenynphof the 
fountain fell m lore with bin,, and tried in vain 
to win his affections Once when he was bath 
■Dg in the fountain, she embraced him, and 
prayed to tbe gods that she might be united 
with faun for ever The gods granted the re 
quest, and the bodies of the yonth and the 
nymph became united together, bnt retained 
the charactenstics of each sex Hermaphro- 
ditOB, on becoming aware of the change, prayed 
that in future everyone who bathed m the well 
might be metamorphosed in the same manner 
(Or Bet IT. 285, cf Diod. it 6) The myth 
represents an Oriental belief in moWuhnedeiC es 
with a female connterpart (whence the bearded 
Aphrodite at Cyprus, Mscrob Sat ui. 8) 

Hemarehtts C^pnapxot), of MytHene, a rhe 
tancian, became afterwards a diMiple of Eoi- 
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Greeks the nearest eqairalent (as regards his , m called 

innctions) to the ItatianGeoius , bnt.sulb thu attabated to bKn,becaase be wstebesovet the 
difference, that he is regarded as a dishoct fortuneB of each mortal like the Italian Genius, 
OljTnptan deity His Junctions are raaniWd, {Tons bis birth to the grare As his image 
because each different class of men had its own (fp^towr) stands before each 
requireroentsforhishelp Arcadu was perhaps citizen a door to guard and 
the oldest seal of his worship in Greece, the increase ins wealth, so at 
most generally accepted place of his birth, and hiadeath £p/iui guides his 
the country where the old ayiXfiarct TiTodyttn soul to Hades His office 
were seen by Pansanins (Hvmn ih llere 9 of presiding orer the gym 
Pini Of n 80 Paus rui 17 If Since nasiom was a later attn 
therefore, Arcadia was pre eminently the pas- bnte it signified that be 
toraiconotiy.it vs natural thatlhe deity of good was the god who gaye good 
fortnne should there be connected especially lack in contest* snd also 
with the prosperity and intr^se of flocks and that beantr of yontbfal 
herds tVliether her^men weregaimng wealth form of which he was him 
by breeding stock or by skOfuI ' cattle lifting, self the idea) Btataes of 
this deity would be regarded as their helper Hermes consisting of a 
and in myth astbeberoof successful enterjnise head placed on a quad 
m the same line The like charactenstics rangolar pillar ami setup 
would belong to the deity who brought good before houses temples, 
luck m any other occupations and industnes gymnasia Ac arepreseried 
to all he was E/i/inr ‘flpiovsiat and 3wr!)^ /mar in large numbers (^ee 
in commercial enlerpnae hs was aye^oMr, J?if/ o/An/ art Hcnurte ) 

//iwaAoTer, iroAjyirdvTiAar leipSi/ios Kt^tfiropot As might be expected from 
(Anitoph, PM 1155 Ac ) and m general a the variety hve functions 
Incky find was ascribed to his farour and was and the onirersal need of 
eall^ (p^iaisr oi ipiiaiB lion IXescb Exni bis help tor all nndertalc 
0t7) 'Ep/iou tXfjpot fAnstoph Par 3C5 Ac| mgs he was worshipped m 
It IS clear that tram this general idea of success temples and shnnes all 
w skilful work of any »ort may uatorally pro- orer Greece and her co- 
ceed lus aid in ready speech, his aid m inren lonien 'Nezt to Arcadia 
tiOBs such as the lyre the synoz wncing a«tr<y thoseplacesniostdeserrmg 
nomy and and mathematics, w^ch led to bia meutioo were Athena— 
identification with the Egyptiau Thotb (Strab. where tbe antiquity of liia 
p 816, Cic h D 111 SAl*! Hot OI t 16 8, worthip was attested by 
Or Fail V 668f Further as god of good for tbe aocieot image in the 
tunemcoBunercebe was tbelesdetof trarellers, ' temple of Athene Pohas, and the Ilermae of 
and indeed of any ezp^tions whether forwar pnautire shape before the doors of boasea 
....... andou thisaccoant teceired sac^cee I (Paus. ir 83 4, Thuc. ei 37>— and Tanagra, 

which claimed to he lus birthplace (Paua. ix 
80 8) and nhere also aa a proof of his worship 
in the cbarsctet of ptotoctor of the flocks he 
had a statue by Calamis as beating 

a ram upon his sbouldets, anil a lestiial at 
• hicli the basiUomevt 
jooib of the City went 
round tbewall* carry 
■ng ID like manner a 
lamb on hu thoolden 
As tutelary god, too, 
of the same place he 
wa» called epi/iagor 
(Pans. IX. 28 2) IGs 
connexion with ELv is 
shown hy tbe clsim of 
the Elcao Cyllene to 
he lus hirtbpiace and 
also by ius famoita 
statoe in the Heraeuiu. 
at Olympu (Pans, r 
IT.rvSC) There waa 
alMaspecialfy ancient 
seat of hw sror^lup, 
which Herodota* calls 
Pelmegiatv in Samo- 
thrace (Kdt la 81 ) 

Tlie loQTtb of the 
moath (rsrpdt) tradi : 
tionaUy his VirUiday, 

I was aacred to him , tlie 

^rting forth with a bag of laouey inbiabaad ' most ancient sacnfiee* mentioned belonged to 
llermes, then as the intermediary, become* tbe him »s god of flocks, the Iamb and the kid {Od 
envoy and of Zeu*. XGa other aocient mx, 897» 3a art the principal attributes of 

function, ciwidncting the sonis to Hsdes (<W Benoes are '1 Apefoxus or hat with a brood 
rr*' Idcrr 572, »n Cer STI, bnm, which signified the trareller Irom tbe 

tiyg Fab 2 -. 1 , Hor Of a 13 17f, whence be Utter part of the fifth cent, bc., hat col in 




. .Ijrwp and ^spfirist His positioa, which 
belong to the oldest Greek hteratore and baa 
to do with tbe greatest number of stones about 
him, as messenger of Zeus expresses tinplythe 
idea that wealth and fortune are sent from 
ZeusfOd n.188, ef Kor Of 1.23 27f Thu 
» weU expmsed in the Pompeiau pictcre en 
graved below, where Ucrmee the tuesteoger is 
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jt9 ufttoe Iroin ttie town (Hermioniena Smoa) monrfd ilieir full nse, nlthongh Le liTed to 
XU (emtoT? WM called Hennlonia It ■ an ulTanced age. Hi» worVs, five in nomber, 
onginaUy inhabited by the Diyopes, and, in | which are stiU extant, were for » long time 
conaeqnenceot itBisolated position.it beeamea used in the rhetorical schoola &a mannala 
flontishing c ty at an early period. Ilcontained Th^ are 1 ‘Vf^yyi^^opix^^tfAfUraTisttev 
seTeial temples, and among them a celebrated 3 llrpl tvfiafut IDe Intetiltont). 3 nrp2 
one of Dezneter Chthonia. At a later tune it iSti>' (De Formit Oralonu) 4 Tlrpl /uffdlou 
joined the Achaean Leagne (IJ u. 680; Hit (eir^rirrer (He afto ft tolerlt gmere duendt 
TU1.4S, Strab p STS, Pans ii.3a, PoLu itj Alflh^ut). 6 npepvjirirnaTa. An abndg 
Hennioaei or Hermiaone* (perhaps ‘the meotof the Utter work was made byApbtho- 
warriors liB name apparently giTencoUectiseljr tuna in coDsegnence of which the ongina) fell 
to certain tnbes in the intenoi of Oetmanj, into oUision. The works of Heimogene* ate 
who were generally known as the Chemsci, A* pruit^ in X^aU'a Hhftor Graee^i An 
(Tac Germ. 2, JleL lu. 3) architect of AUbanda, in Cana, who invented 

Henmppai ’^Zptanoi) X An Athenian sr^t was called the pseudodipterna— that is, a 
poet of the Old Gomedv sebemently attacked (oniof a temple, in which the single row of 
Pencles and A*pasia (flnt Per 82, Anstoph. colamns stood at the same distance from the 
Kul 633) Fragments in 3Ieineke, Fr Com. I wall of the celU as the enter row in a dipteral 
Gr —2 Of Smyrna, a distmgmsh^ ptuloso- 1 temple (Vrtr lu 2, 8) The great temple la 

pber, was a disciple of Callunachns of Alex the agora of Selinns is an example of this form. 

andna, and fionrithed abont e c 200 He Eerm5gesH, K Tigelllns an enemy of 
wrote a biographical work (Biei), which is Horace who, however, admits bis ments at a 
feeqnently referred to by Uter writers. (XlaUer aiogec (Sa< i 3, 129, ef 9 25, 10, J8, 60,90) 
Fr But Gr}^ Of Berytns, a grammanaD He mnst be distmgnisbed from the bardiiuan 
under Trajan and Badrun. Tigellms (whose adopted son some sappose 

Bermlsws, a town in the Tanne Cheno- hun to Imve been), who is mentioned both 
nestui, on the Cimmerian Bosporns bv Cicero and Horace (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 

Herznoerates ( CpjiairpifnjiJ, a Sjracosan of 24 ad Atl zui 49 51 Hor Sat f. 2, 8) 
rank, and an able statesman and orator, was Henntgtaiiniu. the latest Hoznan jurist 
chosen one of the Syrsensan generals, b c 414 from whom there is an extract in the PigMt, 
10 order to oppose the Athenixns (Tboc iv lived m the time of Coastantine the Great 
56 C5, rob III 22) He afterwards served BernSIksf ( Cp;i^Aaci),aMaeedonun yonth, 
onder Gvhppns when the latter took tbe com and a page of Alexander the Great. Donsg a 
mand of the brracQsan forces, aod after tbe bonling party in Bactna, BC 337, ha slew a 
destnction of the Athenun armament be wild boar, witkoot wailing to allow Alexander 
attempted to save the lives of Sicias and the first blow, whempon tbe king ordered him 
Demosthenes IThac n Ti^L 73) Me then to be flogged. Incensed at this mdigutr, 
employed tU his inflaence to tndace bis HeimoUnt formed a conspiracy against the 
conntryncD to sapport with rigoor the l^co. km^s life, bat ibe plot was ^scovered, and 
daeiaaniaiu m the war in Greece itsell Be IlennoUoa and bis accomplices were stoned to 
waa with two coUesgnes appointed to tbe com death by tbe Macedonians' (Aman, Anodiv 
mand of a sizull fleet, which tha Syraeiisaiia 13 Cort mt 6, Flat Alex SSl 
sent to the assistance of the Lacedaemomana Hcraon&ua 1 A town of the Bmdi at the 
(Thne. Till. 2&) Bot darmg bi« absence from entrance of tbe Cimmerian Bospomi (MeL i 
home, he wss bazushed by tbe Syraensana 19, 5)— 2. A town on th» coast of Bontas, sear 
<110) Having obtained support from the Per Trapraaa. 

Sian satrap Fbamabazos, be retanied to hicily, EfemoathiS ('Efijtwvflir JZnrtenf, Rn.) the 
and endearoored to effect his restoration to his chief city of tbe homos Hermontbites, m Upper 
native city by force of arms, but was slam ta an Egypt, on the Vf bank of the Rile, a little 
attack which he made upon Syracase m 408. aMve Ttiebes (Stzab p. 617] 

(Sea.Bfll 1.1,27, Diod Xiii 83,75) Henaopolu ('CpjubreAir, ’tpiMV wdAit) I 

HermodSrni ( E^>i33i>^s) 1 Of Hpfaesns, Parra le juepd X^mznfionr), a city ol Lower 

a person of distinction, was expelled by hu Egypt, the capital of the \omos of Alexandria, 
felkiw.C]tizei]s, and it said to have gone to elo^ open the canal which connected the 
Rome and to hare explained to the decemvirs Canopic branch of the Nile with the Lake 
the Greek laws, and thoa assisted them in Slareolis (Strah p 602 , PtoL iv 6, 46).^ 
drawing np the laws of the Twelve Tables, BC 2 Vlngax luyiKti nr HiAmouncin, Bo ], 
451 (l)iog Latrt. ix. 2, Cic Tuie v 86, tbe capital of tbe Nomot Hermopolites, in the 
X hiwijl.w xA Vtiusb-wwtohiv ^vpiauotma, or ^ihHieT.gyp'l, anS one o) tne 

IS said to have circoUted, etpeciallr in Sicily oldest cities in the land, stood on the W bank 
He wrote a work on Plato — ^ Of SaUmis at of the \ile, a little below the cozifioes of Upper 
the emd of 2nd century BC, the architect of tbe Egypt At the boondary line itself was a 
temple of Mars in the Flaminian Circcs, aod military station, or enstom bouse, called ‘E^tpe- 
alsoof the nacafio (Cio. d« Or 1.14,63) weAmit^ ^Aairt), for collecting a toll on goods 

HtTijihgeaES ( Eppoyfvijf). 1, A son of Hip- entenng the Heptanomis Hermopolis was a 
ponicna, and a brother of the wealthy CaQiaa, is chief seat of the worship of Thoth, the Egyptian 
introdnced byPUtosa one of the speakers lO Hermea (PtoL v 9. Jl; Strab. p 6IA) 
his CratyluJ, where he maintains that all the HemStlaOJ ^ZppMipot) 1 A mathezna- 
aonli of a Uzignage were formed byazisgree' ftciaanf CoUphon, was oneof the uncnediate 
meet of men among themselves (PUL fcraf predecessors of Enel d, and the discoverer of 

£ 891, c; Sen. Mem. u. 10, 8)— 2 A cele several geometrical propositions.— 2. Of CUxo- 
rated Greek rhetorician, was a naUve of raenae.aa early Greek phiksophei of nneertam 
Tarsus, and hved m the reign of M Aotellos, date, belonged to the Ionic schooL Sozn* tra- 
am 161-180 He was appointed pohhc teacher dltions represent bira aa a znysteBons person, 
of rhetonc, and he began his career as a wntec gifted with aopevnatUTal power, by which his 
attheageof seventeen, bat whenhewsstwenty soaL >psrt from the body, wandered from place 
five hu mental powers gave way, and he never to pUce, bnngmg tidings of distant events in 
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batL foe style md for the eeneral eoraposjbon 
of his work, hka him, latroducing here and 
there speeches wholly or iti part iSiagvtiary Ja 
spite of occasional icaccurocies m chronology 
and geography, his narratne is m the mam 
tmthtal and impartial Edited by Imusch, 
laps. 5 ToU, and by Beuer, laps 

2. Aellns Eerodiasaf, one of the most 
celebrated grammansns of antKjmty was the 
sonot Apolkini'isDy5eoliia(l.poLto'<il.8,*io <], 
and was born at Alexandria. From that place 
he remmed to Rome, where he gamed the 
faronr of the emperor M Anrelins, to whom 
he dedicated his a ork on prosody syntax, and 
etymology The estimation in which he was 
held by snbseqacnt grammanana was rery 
great Pnscian styles him maxtmu* attctor 
aril! grammahcae Remains of his work are 
edited by I^entz, Lips. 

Hero^eu ( Hpoluiati 1 Of Babylon, a 
grammanan, was one of the immediate anccea- 
sora of Crates of Mallus, and an opponent of 
followers of Anstarchns, against whom he 
wrote an epigram, which is in the Greek Antho- 
l'’!ry~^ A celebrated phvsician of Selym 
bna in Tbrace. bred in the Ctli cenlory B c 
and was one of the tntora of Hippocrates 
EirSdorni ( Hp^SwpasI of Heractea. in Ron 
tas, about B c 710, wrote a work on Ueracles 
(Plat The* aS) 

HeridStm ( Hp^Sorat) 1 A Greek hia- 
tonan and the lather of lustoty was bom at 
Halicamassas, a Done coloay m Cana. He 
belonged to a noble family at Haheamassoa 
He was the son of Lyxes and Dryo and (he 
epic poet Fanyasts was his ancle Herodoiae 
left ms satire city at an early age, in order to 
escape from the oppressire goremment of 
Lygumis, the tyrant of EaLcamaacas, who 
pnt to death Panyasis Re settled at haiDOs 
tor tome bme, and there became acqoainted 
wiilitbelomo dialect; bat hespent many yeata 
m his trarsls in Europe, Asia, and Atnea, of 
w'ucb we shall speak presently At a later 
tune be returned to Haiicamatsas, and tooka 
prominent part in exyielling Lygdatnis from his , 
satire city In (be contentions which followed, 
Herodotns was exposed to the hostile attacks 
of one of the political parties, whereopon lie 
again left Halicarnassus, and settled at ^nni, 
in Italy, where be died IVbetfaer he accom 
paiued the i&at colonists to Thnni in <4$, or 
loUoweJ them a few rears afterwards is a dis- 
puted point, though It appears probable from 
a passage in his work that be was at Athens at 
the beginning of the Felojionnesian war (431) 
It is a.Uo disputed where Herodotus snote hu 
‘mstory 'Lncianreiaies'fnarfierahdtasreah’ms 
work to the as>>embled Greeks at Olympia, and 
It was receired with such nnirersal applause, 
that the nine books of the work were m conse 
(jnence honoured with the names of tlie nine 
Mnses. The same writer adds that the young 
Thucydides was present at (his recitation and 
was mored to tears. But this story, wluch 
rests upon the authonty of Locum alone, must 
be rejected If Thucydides waa a boy of fif 
teen tlie recitation would hare to be placed in 
* c 4SG. wlien Htrodotus wa* barely thaty, 
and could not bare completed hu trarels, far 
less bare Cmsbed his history I.intian.how 
erer, may be right in his statement thar 
Herodotus recit^ parts of his history at ran 
ous times at Olrmnia, Athens, Connth, Aigo^ 
and'lpaita. At Athens he is said to bare I^n 
presented with ten talents from the pntdic 
treasury ITbenerei and whererer he wrote 
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the bnlk of his work, there is no doubt that ho 
added and rensed while he was at Thuni, 
and It appears that he was engaged npon it 
when be was serenty seren years of age, since 
be mentious the reroli of the Hedes agsinsl 
Danas Notfaus, and the death of Amyrtaeng, 
erents which belong to the years 409 and (O'! 
Though the work of Herodotus was probably 
not smtten till be was adranced in years, yet 
bewaseollecting matenals for it during a great 
part of hu life It was apparently with this 
view that he undertook his extensile trareU 
through Greece and foreign countries , and bis 
work containa on almost erery page the results 
of hu personal observations and inquiries. 
There was scarcely a town of any importance 
in Greece Proper and on the coasts of Asia 
Miq<v with which he was not familiar, and at 
many places such as Samos, Athens, Connth, 
and Thebes, he seems to hare stayed some 
tune The sites of the great battles between 
the Greeks and barbanans. os Marathon, Tlier 
mopylae, Bolamis and Platoeae, were well 
known to bun , and Xerxes’ line of march from 
(be Hellespont to Athens he bad probably him 
get] explored. He also nsited most of the Greek 
islands not only in the Aegaean, but even in 
the west of Greece, such as Zacyothua. In the 
Vortb of Europe he nsited Thrace and tbe 
Scythian tnbea on tb« Black Sea In Asia be 
travelled through Asia Minor and Syria, and 
nsited the cities of Babylon, Eebstano. and 
bnoa He spent some time in Egjj't, and 
trareUed as farsoolh as Elephantine Hesaw 
with hie own eyes all the wonders of Emt. 
and the accuracy of hit obserrations ana de 
acnptioDa ttiU excites the astomshment of 
trareUera ui that country From Egypt bo 
appears to hare made excsrsions to Bia eut 
into Arabu, and to Oie west into labyo, at 
(east as far as Cyrene which was well niown 
to hun —The object of his work is to give an 
aeconntof tbe stmgglei between tbeOreeka and 
PersuDs EelracestheenmiiybetweenEaropa 
and Asia to the mythical times He posses 
rapidly over tbe mythical ages to come to 
Croesus, king of Lydia, who was known to hare 
comiDilted acts of hostility against tlic Greeks 
This induces bim to give a full history of 
Croesus and of the kingdom of Lydia. Thu 
oonquest of Lydia by the Perkiana under Cyrus 
Uien leads him to relate the nse of the Persian 
monarchv. and the subjugation of Asia Minor 
and Babyinn The nationt which are mentioned 
ID the course of his narrstire are again dis- 
cussed more or less minutely The history of 
Cambyaes and his expedition ijitoEgyj t induce 
'niin'ioetiter uito (tie hetaiis oT "Egyptian "his- 
tory The expedition of Danus against the 
Scythians causes him to speak of bcytiiia and 
the Vorth of Europe In the meantime tbe 
revolt of the lonians breaks cut, which erentu 
ally bnugs the contest between Persia and 
Greece to on end. An account of this insnr 
reeUon t« followed by tlie history of the inra 
aion of Greece by the Persians, and tbe his- 
tory of the Pernian war now runs in a regular 
chaonel until the taking of fiestos by the 
Oreeka, ». c 47B. with which event Jus work 
concludes It will be seen from tbe preceding 
sVekcli that the history it full ot digressions 
•nd episodes, but those do not impair the unity 
of tbe work, tor one thread, as it were, runs 
throogli the whole.and the episodes are onlyLke 
imoefaes of tbe same tree The stmeture of 
the work thus bears a strong rcsemi lance to 
a grand epic poem, descnbmg the punishment 





"'■an race, are 
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said by Jornandes to Iiare come ongioallTfrwn gloomy orfoors, of the monotony of toCwbjcli 
ScandinsTW^ but they appear on the sho^ot ^ earth demands for lU tillage, and tJio diffi 
the Black Sea lO the reign of Galhenns (»J> caJty of getting justice in the world. The 
2t2i, when in conjunction with the Goth^tfaey tendency to make might nght be lUnstrafe# by 
turned the Roman empire They were con the earliest (able in Greek literature that of 
qnered by the Ostrogoths, and afterwards the Hatck and the ^t;jhttn^ale The poet 
formed part of the great army of Attda, with eihorts his brother to make gam by hard work 
which he invaded Gsnl and Italy \fter the instead of tmjnst dealing, and accordingly 
death of Attila (laS) a portion of the Hemli gives him mles for hnsbandiy, lU tunes and 
united with other German tribes , and under seasons, for nangation, and for domestic 
the command of Odoacer who is said to bare economy Three episodes are inclnded in it 
been an Hemhan, they destroyed the "Wealeni ) to, tl) the fable of Prometheus and Pan 
Empire, 47C. Meantime the remainder of the i dora (t'-JOo) , (2) on the ages of the world, 
nation formed a powerful kingdom on the which are designated by the names of metals 
banks of the Theiss and the Dannbe which was (109-201), and (3) a description of winter 
eTentnallydestroTedby the LongobardiorLom (S01-5SS) 2. eteyona, a The^gon’/y^iee* an 

barda feoine ol the Hemli were allowed by j accoont of the ongut el the world and the birth 
Anastasios to settle in Parmonia, and they of the gods explsining the whole order of nature 
served with distinction m the armies ol Jns- 1 m a senes of genealogies, for every part of 
tmisn. (Jornand de Beb Get 12, 43-o0 Vit ' physical as well as moim nature there appears 
Galhen 13 , Procop. B G u. 11-22, iv 26-31 ) personified in tU* character of a distinct Ming 
Heslidns t RvioSst) oneol the earlieslGreek iThe whole concludes with an acconnt of some 
poets, of whose personal history we poiuiess ' of the mostiUnstnons heroes. Though he gives 
little aathentie information. He is frerjnently many details not fonndinHomer.and often dif 
mentioned along with Homer as Homer repre- ferent news, he is probably m most cases follow 
sents the Ionic school of poetry in Asia Minor lOg legends and myths mcch older than Homer, 
60 Hesiod represents the Boratian school of and derived from ancient l^inss and popular 
poetry which spread orer Pbocis and Cahoea. stonea (Uohhbls X He>a< oriiauu ueyifAm, 
The only pomts of resemblance between the also called KaraXeyoi ‘ywauemr, CalauMjue of 
taro schools consist in their Epic form and (heir IPomcn. This work is lost. It contained 
dialect In other respects they entirely differ acconots of the women who had been bebred 
The Homeric school takes lor it* subjects the by the gods, and had thus become the mothers 
reatleM actimty of the limic sge while the of the heroes m the vanoos parts of Greece, 
Resiodio tiinis Us atteation to cm <iiuet par from whom the mliog tamili^ derived their 
Bttits of ordinary Lfe, to the ongin of the ongin, but fifty eis hoesof it bavebeentrefised 
world, the gods and heroes. Heaiod lived to the Aerlr Shield ef BereuUe, 

abont a centnry later than Homer and is which contains a description ct the shield ol 
placed abont s c 795 He must st any rete be Heracles, sad is an imitation of the Homene 
wtinctly earlier than the poets who wrote in desenpUm of the shield of Achillea It ts not 
the middle of the seventh century b c We ' Uesioo s work, and belonn to a later period-— 
learn from bis own poem oo TTorAs and Day*, I Editions of Hesiod by Pal^, 1981 , Kocblr, 
that he was bora m the rdlage of hscra m lii^ld7b,fUch.BertlS78,L^ge, Lips. 1^90 
Boeotu, whither Ins father bad emigrated (tom | Hdtfoai ( daughter of Zaiomsdon, 

the ^eoliau Cyme in Asu Minor After the king ol Troy, was chained by her father to a 
death of his father, he was involved in a dispute rock, tn order to be devoured by s sea-monster, 
with bis brother Perse* about bis small patn- that he might thus appease the angerof Apollo 
mony, which wa* decidecl in favour of hia and Poseidon. Herames promised to save her, 
brother, who had bnbtd the jud;^ He then i( Laomedon would give iLal the horses which 
emigrated to Orchomenos, where he spent the he had received ^m Zens as a compensation 
remainder of his life This is all that can be for Ganymedes Heracles killed the monster, 
sa 1 with certainty about the hfe of Hesiod, but Loomedon refused to keep his promise. 
Tradition speaks of his being muTdered at Oenoe Thereupon Heracles toi^ Troy, killed Leo- 
in Loens, and bunedat ^aupactus, from which medon, ard gave Hesione to his fnend sod 
place hia bones were afterwards moied to compamon Telamon, by whom she became the 
Orchoroenos. 31anT of the atones related about mother of Teucer Her brother, Pnam, sent 
him refer to his school of poetry, and not to the Antenor to claim her back, and the refusal on 
poetporsonaUy In tkis light we may regard theportol the GreekaumeDtioneil as one of 
■iin;'wJiliion,'inift'’AesiiA’liah a porticai coifse^i “ire vsusw iA fee Trojan war '(3h v C4l», 
with Homer, which 18 said to have taken place Diod.iv 42, ApoUod.iii 1X7, Hfg I’ab 83) 
at ChalcLS during thk faneval solemnities of Hesprrtu ('Eurepfa), the irestem land (from 
king Amphn l a m ns or, according to other*, at eewepoi, reefer), the name given by the Greek 
Anils or Delon. The stow o! this contest gave poet* to Italy, becans* vt lay W cl Greece. In 
nse to a composition itiU eaUnt under the Gtle uniUtion of ^em, tlie Roman poets gave tlie 
of Aywr O/i^ov eol HriaSov, the work of a name of Hevpena to Spam, which they ealkd 
grainruanan wholived towards the end of the first ultima Betpena (Hot Od-uBf, 4) to distinguish 
century of ourera, in winch the two poets arere- it from ItMy, which they occasionally called 
presentedasengaged in thecontest,aadanswec Hespens dlagna (\ erg Aen. i. SCO) 
mg one another — The followm^ are the works HcspSrUeS (£irw(gi3«t) the celebrated guar 

of Hesiod 1 'Eirys or 'Egya enl tnupai. Opera et dians of the golden apples which Ge (E^rth) 
Dies ITorksunilDays It is written in the moat gave to Hera at her mamage with Zeus 
bomelystyle withscarcelyaavpoetical imageiy (Pherec ap. bchoL od Ap. R^ ir 1338, Atbeo. 
orornaznent.andmastbelookedapooastbenioet p 83, Hyg Asfr ii. 9j Their parentage i* 
aiimeiit specimen of didact c poetry Itfolloira differently related. They are called the daugfa 
Uie precept which be declare* himstlf to have ten either of '•igbt or firebus (He*. Th 215), 
iweivcd from the 5Inve*,‘to*p6aktiuethingB* or <4 Phoicys and Ceto or of Alla* and H«»- 
U* 2C) It la a realists pictorc of Oi« dailv pens (whence their name* AtUntiJes at He*- 
life and wort in Boeotia, a jerture, generallyw pendn, Diod. T 27), or cf Zeus and TJiemi* 
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probaUr lirea a>xjnt a-b SSO The work M|Hiaiba«. but was restored by rompcy in 81, 
ta-sed, as the writer himself tells as, apon the when Hiarbss was pnt to deatiL Hiempsol 
lexicon of Diogenianns Hesychins was jwo- wrotesomeworksinthePanicIangnage.eitedby 
bablyapAgan the Chnslian glo«*es and the SoRast {Plntifar 40,Poi^ 12,SaU.J«j 17 ) 
references to Christian writers in the work aw Hiers 1 [AEotiiE , —2. [Aeoates ] 
inteTpolationsbyalaterhand The work is one HierkpoUs ( lepiiroAisl ^ city of Great 
of great importance, not only on acconnt of its Phrygia, near the 3Iaeander, celebrated for lU 
expLuning the aords of the Greek language hot springs and its Platooinni (Strab p 639) — 
but also hom its containing mnth litetorc and ' 2 PonnerlyBaTabycelBan^uicTjt -Bonibuch.or 
archaeological information, denred from earlier MenU/ijf, a city tu the of byna, one of the 
graminanaDS and commeutatorB, whose works chief seats of the worship of Astarte (Lncian, 
arelost Theamneementofthework howeser. deDeaSvr " 


13 Aery defectire Editions br Alberti, com 
pleted alter Alberti's death hy Bnhnken, Engd 
BaL 174&-17C6 3 rola fol , and by Moor 
bchmidt, Jen. 186^—2 Of Jliletas, tamamed 
Zlltafns, from, some o&ce which he held, bred 
abont aj) 540, and wrote an Onomiulicon, 
published by OrelL, Eipa 1820 

Hetnedltisi, a town of the Braitu. 

Hinrhaa [Hieiu><iai _1 

Hibentla, al»o called ter&e, Iventa or Ja* 
vema (Trpin?, 'ttpvlt i^csr, ’Uvipria), the island 
of Ireland, appears to hare denr^ its name 
from the ishabitants of its 8 coast, called Jn 
verm (’loi/f^roi) hr Ptolemy, bat its original 
nama was probably Brryion or Frr^oit. li 
was rnentioned bv Pytheas (Strab p b3)and bv 
Anstotle (dedfund 8i and isireqaeotlyspoken 
of by snbseqaent writers fDiod > Si, Strab 
pp 72 115 801 Caes B G y \S, Tac Ayr 
!il, Plm 17 1Q1 ,Ati«ii. Or Ifar 102), bat 
the Romans sever made any attempt tocooooer 
the islasd, though they obtained eomeknowlMge 
of It from the conmtercial intercoorse which was 
earned on between it and Britain. Ptolemy, 
whamast have derived his lalonnstionhom the 
statements of the British merchants wbonsited 
its coasts, girea a list o( itsnrofflootone3,niera. 
tribes and tomii amoagthem are Ebtanaand 
>agnatae. which may somre in Dulltn and 
Connauoht 

EieesU [IcouseEnsclacI 

&eeUslU<raror1ir«n]r) t ASyracnsaii, 
contetoporaiy with the yoanger Dionyeiasaod 
Tunoleon. lie was at first a Inend of Dion, 
after whose death (a c. fio5} tus sriG Arete, and 
hu Bister Ariatoinacbe placed themselves onder 
the care ol Iticetos , bnt he was persnaded not 
withstanding to cooMat to their deAwction. 
A few years laterhe became tyrant of Leontiiii. 
He corned on war against the yoanger Diony 
S1Q3, whom he defeated, and hod made himself 
roaster of the wheSe citv, except the island 
citadel, when Tunoleon Imided in SicBr, 314 
Hicetas then opposed Timoleoa and called in 
the aid ot the (.ac]hA.^ouiUi.v hub he was da. i 
feated and put to death by Timoleotx, 332 or 
S38 (Plat. Dion 6^, Timof t-5S, Diod-ivv 
C5-f)i)-^ Tyrant of Syracose, donng the 
interval between the reign ol Agathocles and 
that of Pyrrhns He defeated Phintio*, tyrant 
of Agngentom, and was himself Jefeatra by 
the Carthagimano. After a reign of tune years 
(2^8-379), he waa erpeHed from Syraense. (Diod/ 
sill Of Svraense, one of the earher 

PytKagoreajis (Cic AenJ u 39) 

Hiempsab 1 Son of hlicipsa, kmg of 77n 
midiA and grandson of Mosiniasa, was maidpred 
bv Jngurtha, soon after the death of Minpsa, 
Bc 118 (Sail, Juy 5)—^ B.ins of Nniiudia, 
P'aodson or great-grandson of Masimgta and 
lather ol Jnba. received the soverngnty of part 
o! fTijinidiA after the Jnsrnrthine war He was 
expelled from hu kingdom by Cn Xhmutnu 
AheTiobarbna, the leader of the Sfansn party in 
Afnca, who gave the throne to his Eopporter 


Hlerapyttu (Tepaevr^a Gerapetra), an 
ancient town on tne SE coast of Crete, tra- 
ditionally founded by the Corybantes. It stood 
at the oaiTOwest part of tlie island dae S of 
Mmoa (Strab pp. 440 , 473 , 475 , 479 ) 
HlSrotlfi ( IrfweAnr) 1 AGreekrhetoncian 
of Mobanda in Lana, lived abont B c tOO, and 
was distinguished, like his brother Menecles, by 
tbe Anatic style of oratory (Cie. deOr u. 23, 
Strab p 2 Goseraor of Bithyuio, and 

afterwards of Alexandria, is said to tmie been 
one of the chief instigators of the persecnlion 
of tbe Christians nnder Diocletian.-^ A Iieo- 
PlatonisL who lived at Alexandria about tbe 
ruddle of the fifth century He wrote, besides 
other works which have perished, » commentaiT 
on (he golden verses of Pythagoroa, in which 
be endeavoors to gne an intelligible acconnt 
of tbe philosophy of Pythagoras. Edited by 
Needham. Catabridse, 1709 , and by 'Vomn, 
Loudon, 1742. The extant work entitled 
'Am'iL a collection ot ludieroos tales, u erro- 
oeoas)/ ascribed to Eierocles (he Neo-Plato- 
out The work is of no ment*-4 A Greek 
gnmmanau, the Mthor of on extant work en 
titled ivrfxtyitut (that is, The Trat elling Com 
paniOD), intended as a handbook for traiellert 
throngn (be pronnees of tbe Eastern empire 
It was perhaps written at tbe beginning of tlie 
sixth centory of our et^ It contains w hsi ot 
suty four emrchioe or pronnees of the Eastern 
empire, and ot bSo different towns, with brief 
desenpLons. Ed ted by tt esseling, in Velerum 
Jtamanorum Ifincran<i,Amster(Um,17S5, and 
by Partbey. Berb 18C6 
Hlem(lipvr) 1 Tyrant of Byraense (8C 
478 - 467 ), waa son of Dinomenes and broUier of 
Gelo, whom he succeeded lu the sovereignty 
In the early part of hu reign he became involved 
in a war with Theron of Agrigentam. who liod 
esponsed the cause of his brother Polyzelns 
with whom be bed quarreUed. BntHieroatUi 
words concluded a peoce with Tlieron, and be- 
cajuereooiicned tobubrotlierPolyrelan. After 
the death, of Tleoui.,iji<.T2.,he naxcv5l<ir'.w.«n 
against hu son Thrasydaens,whoin he defeated 
inaeieat battle and expelled from Agngentoin- 
(Diod. XI. 38-49) Bat by far tbe most im 
portant event of hu reign was the great victory 
wlucb he obtained over tbe Etruscan Beet near 
CiiiiiAe( 474 ), and which appears toliave efectu 
ally btokea tbe naval of that noLon 

(Pmd. Pptk. A 137 , D od. xl 51 ) A bronie 
helmet btan the spoils wasdpiicaW at Olympia 
with an inscription commeruoratin" the victory 
JC2CS9) It Know in tlie Bnti>h Museum. 
Uiero died at Catena in the twelfth year of bis 
reign, 4C7 Hu goTernment was muefi more 
despotic thsov that of tus brother Gelo Hs 
maiotamcd a large gnanl of mercenary troops, 
and emploved nomeron* spies and mforment 
He was, however, a liberal and enlightened 
patron of men of letter* , and h h court beiine 
the reiATt of the moot d stingmnhedpoeU and 
jh-Iceophers of the day Aeschylus, Puidhr, 
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inhabitania tpolce a> mixed dialect laBK 

(Ch»!eidian) end parlfy Done (Tfiur rj 5, 
Stmb p. 272, Died rm t i) AU«t 6ffl> 
Himera, being Ibreatened l>) its poorerfui 
neighboan, placed lUeK under tli« proteetioa 
of S’hftlam tyrant of AftngeDtum m »ibo«e 
power it apx'^are to lia^e retnamed til) his 
ueatlu At a later time CiOOl we find Himeca 
gotenjed bya tvrant TeriUos who was expelled 
by Theron of Vgngentnnj Tenlius thereapmi 
applied for asbistaiice to the Carthaginians 
who, anijoas to extend their infiuente i« Hieily 
sent a powerful arttn into Sicilr under the 
command of Uepiilcar Tlie Carlhasiruana 
were defeated with great elaoehter at Himrra 
by the oiiited iorces of Tlieron and frelo of 
fayrscose on the same day as the battle of 
Balainis ws» fought, -ttjO Pnid \ leJ 

mt. ru ISt »«»d n 20 / Himefa ass now 
governed by Thf*»ydteu3 the aon of Thsrnn 
in the came of his father but the mhabitant-i 
haling attempted to remit Theron put to 
death or dtoie into exile a consideribW part »f 
the population and r«{Kople<! tl e city aitli 
seftJers from all (jaarters but eapectaffr of 
Dorurt onmn ffiiod xi After the death 

of Theron n72i Hiinera recovered its tnde)> n 
dente, and tot the nett sixty years was one of 
the most (laorulnngutiesinSiiity ]t assisted 
Syracus against the Atlienians in tl> Thu< 



vl fi2) la 400 It was taken by Hannilial. tb« 
son of Gisgo, who, to rtrioge the gretf defeat 
which the Csrthsginues had suffered before 
this town, lerelled it to the gtotitul and de- 
steoyed almost all the inhabitants {Oiod xiii. 
59, Xen JIe!L i. 1, 87) Himera waa neter 
reboiU , hot on the opposita hnnk of the n»et 
Hitaera (ho Csrlhsgtntaos faao led a oew 
town, which, from a wane medicinal spnng in 
Its neighboariuKtd, was called Tbemae (Qepsiai 
^ip/J-rrit, Thertnitenns rermim) Here the 
remains of the tmtortonate lahsbilsats of 
Huncrawere allowed to aetUe TheBomsns 
who highly pnied the warm sfwingw of 
'Xhermae, pemutted the town to retain its owo 
coMtitution; and Aoiputaa laadait a colony 
(Cic. I'rrr ii. S?, 45, 75 ) — The poet Stesielxwus 
was bom at the ancient Himera, and the 
tyrant Acathoelea atThemae 
BiStSTiat (i/ttpuf), a Oreeb sophist, 
bom at rrosa m Bithynia and stnd>e<) at 
AUiens- He was aubacsttienlly professm? «d' 
ihelone at AUiena, where he gave instractronto 
daliaa.afterwi^s emperor and the Cbnabsa 
srritera, Basil and Oregory Xsxiaaxm. In " 

the ctrtpeTor J Khan laritw him to hu court 

ARUieh and tnsde him his secretary He; 
teinmed to Athens in SC5 and there passed 
the mmsinder cf his life Tiiere were exUat 
*" the lime of Photias serentr^one orationa 
by Itaacnos, hot of these only tsreniyloBr 


HIPBARCHUS 

hnw conie down to b» complele Edited by 
Wmtedorl, Gutimgeti, 17S0, and by iJbbner, 
1849 

^suleo {'V^kawe) 1 A Carth5gintAn,wli» 
eoaducted a eoyage of discovery from Gadea 
toward the V slongthetV shores of Europe, 
at tile same tune that Hanno undertook tua 
eoragn to the B along the coast of Afnes. 
IlANho, No 10 ’ Uirailco represented that his 
further progress «as prevented by the stagnant 
nature <d Uie sea, loaded with sea weed, and hy 
the absence nl wind His voyage is w»d to 
Imre lasted four months but it is impossible to 
judge iiow far It was extended FerhKmitwta 
uitentiooally wrapt m obscurity by the tom 
merctal jesloasy ottlieCarthaglniana (Fhn ii. 
159 Arien Or l/or 11" Ssd 412)— 2 Son of 
Hsnno commanded together with Hannibal, 
son if Gtaco lUvNisAt No 3j a Carthagi- 
nian army m Sicilv, and Uid si'-ge to Agngen 
tiiin kc <0U Hunnibal died before Agngen 
turn of a |w-stilenc« which broke out m the 
lainp and Hnnitro now left sola genmth 
sure ed«<l in taking the place after a sie^e of 
ncatfy eight month* (Diod xtii »(J-il4) A( a 
later penisl he earned on war ngaiflst Diony 
sius rf Sttu-uw In 8JV he defesti^ Dionysius, 
and laid sitge to Nvtaense but while pre«tng 
til s i-ge of the ou s {■estilcRce earned ofl a 
grvst number of his men in tins weakened 
condition Himiko was attacked and defeated 
I j Dionysius, and was obliged to purchase lus 
Hifety by an ignoiomioae capitalatioa. Soch 
sSAhts gnsf and djaappointcwnt at lh» tenni 
nation to the campaign that, on his rstoro to 
( arthsge he pot as eod to hts life by relooUv 
abstineno* IDml aiv 41'-7S, jBtt.ZlX 
The ^rthaginiaa comeunder at Lilybaeom. 
which ha defended with skill and brarerr 
when it was atUcked by the Romana, 250 (Pol 
L 41-53)— 4 Commander of the Cariliagiiuaii 
foKOS tn Sicily dnnnga part of the sercuid Pome 
war, 214-212 ftsv **ir 57-89)— d Somamed 
Phasiaeai. connnander of the Carthaguiian 
caratrym the third Pnnio war Ilodeserted to 
the {(oiiuos, by whom be was liberally rw 
'warded (Appian J*ii u 97-109 ) 

BtppitiA (ri 'fnrera), a lawn m the X of 
Sicily tjcsf Paoortaos (Pol i 24) 

Bipparrhla ( Ittiuix:(b) wife of Crates tlis 
Cyme (Pot detail* see Cn.iTES, No A) 

I Bipparebna ('iwvapxes) £ Son of Pisis- 
|tratas (PssisrK.vTnME }— 2 A celebrated 
Greek sabrortoioer was a lufive of Xicaeu rn 
Bithynia. and fioDnshedi Bc 1Q2-745 He 
resided both at Rhodes and Alexaadna ffe 
waa the true father of astronomy, bot onr 
. hnowledge of ius greatness ts denred from 
' Ptolemy Ha «sa the first wW demonstralcl 
Che sioaiis <if sofring aft (naugfes, recti/icear 
and tphencal. He constractM a table of 
chorda, of wbicb be oude the same sort of 
use as we make of oar amea. Ha made more 
observatioRa than his predeoeesors, and under 
latood them better lie mrented the pUni- 
'wphete. or tlia Doda of representing the starry 
beavena upon a plane, and of pr^nctng llis 
laolatiMi of problitne of spherical aatronomy 
* Ua la also 0«a father of trua geography, by Jus 
happy Mea of markiBg the position of spots on 
the nirth, as WAS dona With the sUra. hy circles 


deasru fe«B the pole perpeniJicuJarJy < 
iMiutar that u, by Utiinles anil longitules. 
'Sue ralalogue which Uipparehns constructed 
s>t the stars is preserved in tha AJnutgrtt of 
! ^demy Hiprarebaa wroto naiarroas wi>rk*, 
‘which are all lost with the axccptioa of his 
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mau, ftsd UkK« h&d & t«ndeQi!? ta 
occTOf at certam stated penod* which wwf 
hence called ' etitical data — Hipp<>etatiea w»s 
endentJx • netsoti who not onJt tad had greet 
cspeneoce ont who alao fcnew how to tom rt to 
the best tccoaat acd the Doaber of moral re 
fiectiDSS Rod *j!oph*h»^» that we meet with 
mhtswntinga soitirr of which as faretample 
iiile IS short, aod -trt l<mf j hare acrioinsd 
a sort of prorerb al n itonttr show him to have 
beenaprofoiiadtliinker ifis works are wntten 
la theloaic dialect and the stvle issoccmti&r 
as M he uom-etiiae-i eitremelf obscore — The 
best e»ht on of his works u hv X>ittfe Pans 
1x3 with sbreotl translation 

BjppOCZeSe j }im>W{>f}>W the f oaotaiod the 
Sorre eafled livPersioai-omCofrofhwuai was 
a fonatain m Mi Hebeon lo Boeotia eaerM to 
the Tlaser Mid to have been prodoced h; the 
horse PtoasiisstnkMigthegroatidwithhiafeet- 
{ tvwoi^aitsia) 1 Daughter oi 
Oenoraaos king of Pita >a £hs Por details 
see Ozsotuta andPitora— S WifeofPm 
ihona at whose- nnptials took place the rele 
brated battle between the Centava asd Lapi 
thae- r>ee PcuTBoiii— S SeeBaii-Kis 
Btopidlmsa l )r*o3<vias) a distiogoished 
Greek srchiteet a native of Miletus smd (be«OD 
of Etirrphcin or Earrcc-on His fame re<i* to 
his ooR>trac( on col of single baitduiga hot ot 
whole citiu lilt hrit great work was (be town 
oi Pineos which heboilt luidet the aatptces 
of Penelea ^Vheo the Athenians foand^ 
their coloox Thorn ik c 4<S ilipTOdaniot 
went rat with Oie colonists, and was the arehi 
teel oi the new cit; lienee he it often called 
aTlianaa. HeaiterwardsbiuliRhodeaBc 4<n 
(Xr Pol n. t Strab p &ht Diod. on Iftl 
EippSUehQi ( IrvOAsgsf) son o( SeQero- 

S hofttosandPiuVnoeoTX&ticlea, asdUUierot 
iLatcos the l^cian prmoe 
Gtopotfta < twsA<i^} I Daoghterof Area 
andOct«ra,wase«eenoftfaeAauuooe, ' *' 

of Anliope and ueUnippe She won. . „ 

given to her bf 3in falhez. aod when Heracles 
came to fetch that girdle, she was ilaia bf hint. 
ree« p $983 A.c(m^g to another traditton, 
Bippolxte with an msj of Amaaotis, rnsRhed 
into Atuca, to take rengeatice on Theseos for: 
having tamed oSAntiope, botbeingcemToeivd' 
by Town*, she -fed to llecara, where she died 
of gnel, and wa« boned (Pana a SJ 7 • Pint 
TAes 77 , ApoBt^ u- S, 9) In tome accoonts 
Uippol^.and itotAet)ope,w said to ha re been 
Riuried loTheswus l^oV ad Eor ETi^ 10. 
Athett. p SS7, But. Thei stL $$!).>-« Or 
At^&aada, mla of Aeastae, fell u» tore with 
Pelesa fS« Acaerrs } ' 

KtppSlytu Cl niXvToi). 1. Son of Thesesa ' 
by HifTpolyte.^neeBof the AaK(0BS[te«abi9rr]. 
oe h*e aister Azitiope {Pint Ties iS, faocr 
PowdfA. 193, Diod. IT 63, Pans i. 2, 1) Ac- 
cording to the Attic story, which Ihrongh the . 
genius of Ecnpid^ has prevailed orrr the older j 

T>oczeQuasecooi>t.Tbcseiisafterwardaaamcd ' 
Fbaedra. who fell m lore with HippolTtoe, ltd 
thereto by Aphrodite, who was u^gnsint be- 
eanse Hippofytna preferred hnating to tore. 
Fhaedrs, when h«r offers were rrjectM by her 
stepson, hanged herself, leaving a letter in 
which she accosed bi« to bis father of hsvug 
attempted her d-shraonr Thesens Iherespon 
rarsed his eon, aod begged his father (Asgens 
oe Poaevtn&l to destroy turn. Aecordisgly, aa 
Eippolytns was dnving tn bis chariot ah^ the 
acarcnast, Posodos cent forth a hnS from tiw 
wafer The ho i w es vers frightened, npaet t^ 


BIPPOX 

K adtiUhew-. — 

mvth Hippolytiu has a temple and an 
unageof great antignsty dedicated byDiomedes, 
who first aacnfi red there Every maiden before 
her mamags dedicates m this temple a lock of 
her h«iv The story of bis death is dsQied bat 
he was placed m the stars as the Cbanoteer 
They showed also a myrtle in the neighboanng 
temple of Aphrodite connected with the story 
of the loieid Phaedra, whoto tomb u hard by, 
and a sCatne called Asclepios which is SA,d by 
the Troerenians to be really the image of Hip- 
polytos iPaaa i> 83 tf Pi^ iv E2 hae ZTi^ 
Hi* I Al Epidtonis there was a stele os which 
ilwas record^ that Hippolytasdedicated tweaty 
hufsos Co Akclepina and also a tradition that 
hr was restored to life bvAsctepins and wentto 
Arte X m Italv where he became kmg and toade 
a groTc for Artpemis iPsn* ii 27 4) la thi» 
ston the Latin poets make him take the name 
of t irfam-i and exclude borr«s from the grove 
(\erg Jen >ii '74 Ov ifef XT 5** SUt. 
Sth III t 5» Ov Pesf ui 2C6 cf Bor Od. 
It 7 15 who (oilows Eflttpides and ileiuestte 

restorsfiontol fe There is cogreatprobabdily 
in the theory now held ly many that Hippolytos 
and Phaedra hare to do with tie son and moon. 
It IS bettor to regard ilippolytni as an ancient 
loest daily oi Troecen who has been slterrd into 
a hero lie «a« proUblv ongutally aa s god si 
once <d parity and ol bonting the male cotnrtcr 
part of Anemia and the story of his death u 
partly a remiaiKence of a straggle between bit 
worabipandlhatof PoseidocuasdranlyiionTed 
front eotae rtnal wvelvisg the dedicsticm ot 
saenfire of horse*. Again, {her* nay be a 
\ ^neatira whether hisnioxiB wu denyedltooviha 
story CT Ibe etoty to soae nteot, frost bi* 
naate How Pi* cWiy ol Pbaodn tam* u " 
notsociecr tot il 
pTobahiLly that It 


his wonbp with that of Asclepios trsoafonieO 
lum into • loortel hero laiaed from death by 
Asctepios , aod tn Italy, because of his coasexios 
with Artemis and with horses be became idea 
(ified with the Italian deity ^ irbios a sort of 
T5e«.spint wotxhipped in conjaoctioo with 
Diana at Ancia. (Duxa TgaamW 2. Of 
Bonie • Chrutiao writer at the end of the Znd 
and beginning of the drd ceatanea {SeeDtef 
cf Chmt Biogr'i 

Hlppdmidoa ( Jrra^Swv), inn of Artsto- 
Barhas.or, according to Sophocle*, of Talaos, 
waaoneofthe Berea agamst Thebes, where b« 

. waa sUia donog the siege br B-niethist or 
IsmaniafAeseh. Snt 490, Semh. 0 C fSfd, 
ApoUod. to. 6, S} 

Hippiafaet (*twresi/ra>l 1 Son of Mega- 
raa,andgTeat>gnnd»onotP(«eidcin tonnnend 
Atalacta w the foot-race. For details see 
ATaj;aVTL,b\O.S.-~2. A desceodasAcf Codm*. 
tbe foonb of the deceotsia! archona Xncensed 
at the barbaroBS pmnahmi-titw'^hlm'infiicled 
his danghter the Attic noble* deposed 
. 723 AC., aod thenceforth tbe dignity no 
„■** snevtaiaed exelsuvelT to the descen 
dantawfMsdoA {Kerae{.PoAi.,psi]VMe.p.4k] 
Bippca ^lowirr), of Bhegiozo, » philotopher 
off tmoertaia date, Lcloogiog to the Ionian 
•dwoL He wu accased of Atheism, and so 
got Um asmame of the Meliao, u agmisg in 
•esitimnit with Diagoraa. lie held water and 
fitttabethapriiuii^M of all things, the fatter 
imaging fTtea the fortaer, and devd-mine 
•elfl<ygeBeratmglheni>iTene(Arut.Hrr a 8J 
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reached the Greeks, deubtless through Phoem 
nans at an earl; ^nod, even as earl; as Hesiod 
(who iDentions Er;thea Tk 200), and the 
lync poets o£ the 7th centnry b c (Strab p 
148) Pindar mentions ahio the Pillars of, 
Hercules ’ ( HpoKKfot (TtoAjx/ Ol ui 44, 
Itthm lu. 30) as the limits of the world. The 
country generally was first mentioned by 
Eecataens (about B c 500) onder the name 
Iberia , bat tins name ongmatly indicated only 
the E coast the W coast beyond the ^llars 
ol Hercnlea was called Tartesjts (Tb^t^oii), 
and the interior of the coontry Celtiea fi] 
KiATur^) Herodotas also speaks of Ibena, 
bnt his information does not extend mnch ' 
beyond the country abont Gades (l 163, ir 6, 
1S2) At a later time the Greeks applied the 
name of Ibena which is nsnally derived from 
the river Ibems, to the whole cmintry Con 
siderably greater knowledge of the coast, 
thoogb probably not of the interior, waa , 
possessed by Eratosthenes and Pytbeas (Strab 
pp 64, 92), of whose wntmgs Anenns many 
centuries later, made nse for his Ora Hantima 
(in which he used also earher writers saeh as 
Heeataen>) Bnt neither Greeks nor Romans 
had any accnrate knowledge of the country be 
lore the second Panic war The Dame Hupoain,' 
by which the Romans call the conatry, first 
oceurs at the time of the Roman insasioD 
The origin of the name is qnite nnceilain,' 
thoogh some take it to be merely a corruption 
sf the name Seipena or ‘ western Uo^ by 
which. U waa knosm to the tUluni and Italian 
Greeks It may be of a Basque or Ibenan 
ongA to which we hare no clae —Spam u * 
very metmUinoas coontry The pnncipal 
monnUisf are, in the SE the Pyrenees 
[Prurvazcs U ] and m the centre of the 
coontry the lenzox, which mss parallel with 
the ^renees from the land of the Cantabn to 
the hfeditcrTanean. and the Oaosrena or 
OBTCsrena, «hicb begins in the centre of the 
Uobeda, rans SW throoghoot Spain, and 
teimmates at Caipe The nvers of S(wio are 
eomerona. The six most important are the 
Ibebcs (Pbroj, EazTU (Guadofgvieiv), and 
Abas (Ouadiana), in the E and S , and the 
Tsccs, DcBtus (Houro), and JImrt (JfinAo), 
in the W Spain was considered by the an 
cients very fertile, bnt more especially the S 
part of the conntry, Baetica and Lositama, 
which were also praised for their climate The 
central and K parts of the country were less 
prodnctive, and the climate m these districts 
was cold m snnter In the S there were amner 
003 hocks ot sheep, the wool ol wlucb waa 
celebrated in foreign conntnea. The Spanish 
horses and asses were also mocb valoed m 
antiqnity, and on the coast there wat abnn 
dance of fish. The conntry prodoced a great 
qnantity of com, oil, wine, fiax, figs, and other 
fruits. But the principal nches of the coantry 
consisted in mineral productions, of which the 
greatest quantity was found in Tordeianta. 
Gold was foond in abundance in vanoos parts 
of the couirtTy , stBl more important were the 
silver mines, of which the most celebrated were 
near Carthago bora, Hipa, Sisspon, and Cas- 
tnlo. (Strab p 146, Phn.xxxiii. CALICO} The 
precious stonea, copper, lead, tin, and other 
meists, were aim found in more or less abun 
dance [As to the probability that the Tin 
IsLxnds were off the 2nV coast ol Spain, aee 
CssstTEBmES ISSC1.AZ } The mc«t anaetit 
mhsbitants of Spam were the Then, w^wera 
a distmci people, though their naTr.e was 


loosely used by Greeks and Romans to desig 
nate all the mixed races of the peninsuts 
The Iben dwelt on both sides of the Pyrenee*, 
and were found in the S of Gaul, as far as tbu 
Rhone Of their origin and language no cer 
tain aeconnt can he given, hat it is probable 
that the Basques of to-day are the remnauti 
of this people, who once occupied the whole o' 
Spain. They seem to have been akm to the 
Ehiuush,not to tbelndo-Oermanic stock. Celti 
afterwa^s crossed the Pyrenees, and becaiD>' 
mingled snth the Iben, whence arose the 
miXM race of the Celtiben, who dwelt chiefiy 
In the high table land in the centre of the 
coonUy [CELTIfiEW.i Butbesidesthiamixed 
race of the Celtiben, there were also several 
tnbes, both of Ibenans and Celts, who were 
never anited with one another The amniied 
Ibenans, from whom the Basques are descended 
dwelt ciuefly m the Pyrenees and on the 
coasts, and their most distinguished tribes were 
the AsTrsxs CsBTaSBi, \iccizi, &e. Tb-' 
onmixed Celts dwelt chiefly on the nver Anas 
and in the KW comer of the country or 
Oallaecia. Besides these inhabitants, there 
were Phoenician and Carthaginian settlement^ 
on the coasts, of which the most importaot 
weieGsTiEB and CaSTiuno Kova, there were 
likewise Greek colonies, such as EvrosiiE and 
daorvruv and lastly the conquest of the eoan 
try by the Romans lotroduted many Romans, 
whose customs, civOisation, and language, gra 
dually spread over the whole peniusnTa, anil 
effaced tM cational chancterutici of the socient 
popalalioB. The epread of the Latm langnage 
in Spain seems to hare been facilitsted 1^ the 
ecboola eetahhshed by Sertonns, u which both 
the langnages and literstores of Greece an 1 
Borne were tanght Under the empire eome of 
the most dutisgnished Intm wntenwere na 
tireeot Spein.sB'-b as the two ^neeas, Lacan, 
hlartial, f^istiliao, Siline Italicns, Pompomo' 
Meta, Prudentma, and othen—The anctenc 
inhabitanta of S}«ui were a prond, brave, snl 
warlike race , eatily excit^ and ready to take 
offence; inveterate robbers, moderate in the 
nse of food and wine , fond of song and of the 
dance; lovers of their liberty, and re^y at all 
tunee to sacnfice their lives rather than submit 
to a foreign master The Cantabn and mhabi 
tants of the mountama m the N were the 
fierceet and most nncivihs^ of all the tnbes, 
the Vscoaei and the Tnrdetani were the most 
cinhsed , and the latter people were not only 
ocquamM with the alphabet, but possessed a 
blerature which contained records of their his- 
tory, poems, and collections ol laws composed 
in veree— The history of Spam begins with 
the invasion of the coantry by the Carthagiui 
ans, r c 236 , foe up to that tune hardly any 
thing was known of Ppain except the existence 
of two powerful commercial states in the W, 
TaBTESEOs and GsDek After the first Punic 
war Eamilcar, the father of Hannibal, formed 
the^an of conqaenng Spain.inorder to obtain 
for the Carthaginians piisessions which might 
mdemmfy them for the loss of SicQy and Sar 
dinia. Under hii command (23IM!23), and that 
his son la law and saccessor, Usadrabsl 
(936-q20), the Carthaginians conquered the 
greater part of the SE. of the peninsula as fir 
aa the Ibems, and Haadrubal monded the im 
portant eitv of Carthago Nova. The euccessen 
of the Carthaginians excited the jealooiy of 
the Bomsns, and a treaty waa m^e between 
the two nations about 228, by which the 
Carthaginians boand Ihemaelves not to crou 
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the IberuB. (Pol. ii. 13.) The town of Sagnn- 
tum, although on the W. side of the river, was 
under the protection of the Romans ; and the 
capture of tliis tovm b}' Hannibal, in 219, was the 
immediate cause of the second Punic war. In 
the course of this war the Romans drove the 
Carthaginians out of the peninsula, and be- 
came masters of their possessions in the S. of 
the country. But many tribes in the centre 
of the country, which had been only nominally 
subject to Carthage, still retained their virtual 
independence; and the tribes in the N. and 
NW. of the country had been hitherto quite 
unknown both to the Carthaginians and to the 
Romans. There now arose a long and bloody 
struggle between the Romans and the various 
tribes in Spain, and it was nearly two centuries 
before the Romans succeeded in subduing 
entirely the whole of the peninsula. The 
Celtiherians were conquered by the elder Cato 
(195) and Tib. Gracchns, the father of the two 
tribunes (179). The Lusitanians, who long 
resisted the Romans under their brave leader 
ViriathuB, were obliged to submit, about the 
year 137, to D. Brutus, who penetrated as far 
as Gallaecia; bnt it was not till Nurnantia was 
taken by Scipio Africanus the younger, in 133, 
that the Romans obtained the undisputed 
sovereignty over the various tribes in the 
centre of the country, and of the Lusitanians 
to the S. of the Tagus. A serious insurrection 
of the Celtiherians and Lusitanians was sub- 
dued by Didius and Crassus in 9&-93. Julias 
Caesar, after his praetorship, subdued the 
Lusitanians N, of the Tagus (60). The Can- 
labri, Astures, and other tribes in the moun- 
tains of the N., were finally subjugated by 
Augustus and his generals. The whole pen- 
insula was now subject to the Romans; and 
Augustus founded in it several colonies, and 
caused excellent roads to be made throughout 
the country. Bi Spain before the death of 
Augustus, there were nearly fifty communities 
%rith full citizenship, and about as many more 
with Latin rights; and within the same period 
in all the E. and S. of Spain Roman dress 
and manners prevailed, ^at Spain, except 
the N. and NW. was more completely Roman- 
ised in language and customs than any other 
prorince was due greatly to the influence of 
the numerous colonies and municipia, partly to 
its easy trade and commerce directly with Italy, 
and partly also that it did not preserve its old 
cantonal arrangement nor even its old religious 
meetings in the same way as did the Celts of 
Gaul. The towns of Corduba, Gades, Emerita, 
Bilbilis, Calagurris, and others fostered 
Latin literature and produced toIots such 
as Quintilian, Martial, Seneca, Lucan, Mela, 
and Columella. The Romans had as early as 
the end of the second Punic war reckoned 
Spain as a province, and from the year 20G two 

proconsuls were chosen for the command(Appian, 

Risjy. 38) : but the organisation of two prov- 
inces, separated from one another by the Iberus, 
and called Sispania Citerior and Bispania 
UlierioTj the former being to the E., and the 
latter to the W. of the river, dates from 197, 
after which two praetors with proconsular 
power were annually appointed to administer 
them (Liv. xxviii. 2, xxxi. 27). The Saltus 
Castulonensis was regarded as the dividing line, 
and Carthago Nova became chief town of the 
Hither, Cordnba of the Further, Spain. In 
consequence of there being two provinces, we 
frequently find the country called Bispaniae. 
Augustus made a new division of the country, 
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and formed three provinces, Tarraconensis 
BaeCica, and Lu-^itania, in b. c. 27 (App. Bisp. 
102; Dio Cass. liii. 12 ; Strab. p. ICG : the ex- 
pression ‘ utraque Hispania ' in Mon. Ancyr. 
refers to the distinction between imperial and 
senatorial Spain). The province Tarracon- 
ejisisy which derived its name from Tarraco, 
the capital of the province, was far the largest 
of the three, and comprehended the whole of 
the N., W., and centre of the peninsula. The 
province Baetica, which derived its name from 
the river Baetis, was separated from Lusitania 
on the N. and W. by the river Anas, and from 
Tarraconensis on the E. by a line drawn from 
the river Anas to the promontory Charidemus 
in the Mediterranean. The province Lusi- 
tania^ which corresponded verj' nearly in ex- 
tent to the modem Portugal, was separated 
from Tarraconensis on the N. by the river 
DuriuB, from Baetica on the E. by the Anas, 
and from Tarraconensis on the E. by a line 
drawn from the Lurius to the Anas, between 
the territories of the Vettones and Corpetani. 
Augustus made Baetica a senatorial province, 
bnt reser^'ed the government of the two others 
for the Caesar ; so that the former was governed 
by a proconsul appointed by the senate, and 
the latter by imperial legati. In Baetica, 
Cordnba was the seat of government ; in 
Tarraconensis Tarraco ; and in Lusitania Au- 
gusta Emerita. The BW. or most turbulent 
part of Tarraconeneis (which included Gal- 
laecia, or Callaecia) was permanently occupied 
by three legions, two in Asturia with their 
head-quarters between Lancia and Asturico, 
and one in Cantabria. On the reorganisation 
of the empire by Constantine, Spain, together 
with Gaul and Britain, was under the general 
administration of the Prae/eciits Braeforio 
Galliaef one of v?hose three vicarii had the 
government of Spain, and usually resided at 
Hispalis. At the same time the coimtry was 
dirided into seven provinces : Baetica^ Lusi- 
ianiay Gallaecia^ Tarraconensis^ Carthagini- 
ensis, Baleares^ and Mauretania Tingitana 
in Africa (whicli was then reckoned part of 
Spain, and with its troops helped to protect 
the S. of Spain from the incursions of Moorish 
pirates). The capitals of these seven pro- 
vinces were respective!}’’ Bispalis^ Augusta 
Eynerita, Bracara^ Caesaraugusta, Carthago 
Nova, Balmuy and Tingis. In a. d. 409 the 
Vandals and Suevi, together with other bar- 
barians, invaded Spain, and obtained posses- 
sion of the greater part of the ‘country. In 
414 the Visigoths, as allies of the Roman em- 
pire, attacked the Vandals, and in the course 
of four years (414-418) compelled a great part 
of the peninsula to submit again to the 
Romans. In 429 the Vandals left Spain, and 
crossed over into Africa under their king 
Genseric ; after which time the Suevi estab- 
lished a powerful kingdom in the S. of the 
peninsula. Soon nften\*ards the Visigoths again 
invaded Spain, and after many years’ straggle, 
succeeded Jn conquering the whole peninsula, 
which they kept for themselves, and continued 
the masters of the country for two centuries, 
till they were in their turn conquered by the 
Arabs, a. d. 712. 

Hispellum (Hispellas, -litis: Hispellensis : 
SpeJlo)^ a town in Umbria, and a Roman colony, 
with the name of Colonia Julia Hispellum 
(Strab. p. 227; Plin. iii. 113). 

Histiaea. [Hestiahotis.] 

Histiaeus {'ItxTiaioiiy tyrant of Miletus, was 
left with the other lonians to guard the bridge 
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of boit* over the Danabe when Dana* «n 
Tade<I SsTth'n {e c 513) He <>ppos^^ tlw 
propjsai of Miltiades the Athenian to destroy 
the bridge, and leave the Persians to thew late 
and was m consequence rewarded by Danns 
with the mleni Slytileoe and «ilh a di'tnct 
in Thrace ■wher'' he built a town called Myr 
ctnns epparentij with a view of establialuog 

an independent kingikm iHdt vs \87-ltt s 
U) This eicited tJie suspicions of Darius 
whouiTiled Histiaeas to Siiia, where hetteated! 
him kvndly bat prohibited him from return , 
tag iHdt r 23) Tired of the restraint ml 
wluoh he was kept he induced bis kiH'Oaian 
Ansugnras to persiiade the Icnians to revolt 
hoping that a revolution in Ionia might lead to] 
his release A curious itory is told of bis method ! 
of communicating that he shared the lieud of 
a trusty slave, tattooed on it ins measoge and 
eent him to Anstagoras when the hair had 
growTj iHdt T 35) Hia design succeeded 
Danas aiioned Hintiaeus to depart >lJb) rn hi« 
engaging to reduce Ionia Thererolt Wrerer 
was nearly put down when Uistieeoa reached 
the coaat Here Histuens threw oS the iub-^ 
and after roising a small (5e«t carried on war 
against the Persians (or two years and burned 
possesston of Chios lu 49t he niAd<.^de'we^t 
anon the lomaD coast but was defniV*d and 
takes pnaoner by Harpagas Aruphenie* the 
aatrapof Ionia caased hiuiti bej ui tidesth by 
impalement &ed sent his head to the kiog 
iHdt V 10VIO7 Ti 1-30) 

HistSttfiltt (Histoniensis Fosfo / IibwiomcI 
• town of the 'Frentam on the Adriatic cc«at 
l.Ptvn us 3631 

BSmSrfdae 1 OpnpiSai) the name ot a family 
or ;<na m Chios, which claicoed descent from 
Homer (Strab p fltS) Some modem wnten 
have formed a theory that they were a hereditary 
guild of rhaptodists and refer to Pindar AVnt 
u 3 Bttt tlieea it no positire anthonty for the 
coaiMHcia of tine Chiaa gena with any schotd 
of rhapaodista. The word 0>ii|pfSa> m Pindar 
and IB PUto (Rrp p S93, ion, p &3<l, Pha^r 

6 8S2) need not nseaii more than atudenta ofi 
osMrie poetry thoDgh it »* by no mean* un 
probable that rhansMists may hare been so 

UUed > 

BomCilUa fOit^pTroj), a people of Arabia 
Febi, who migrated from the interior to rhw 8 
partoftbeW coast andcatablishedt'-emsetrea 
sn the territory of the Sabaev (ui El 1 emen), 
where they fotznded a Inusdoiu, which iMtod 
more than fire centonea, with an extensire 
coinmer-ee in frankiaoense (Plm n. tit , l*tol 
fL 7 Proeop D P 1 15) 

Himfraa fO/otpor) 1 The great epic poet 
oi Greece His poems formed tho basis of 
Greek bteralare, and they were applied to as 
the authority on morals and teligioo in a 
maitner which yastsfics the assertioa that tliey 
were the Bible of the Greek nation lo pagan 
times HeeryCreelc who had received a 
education was Mrfectly well acqoainted with 
them from bis cnildhocd, and had learnt tbem ' 
by heart at school, bet nobody conld state I 
anything cectsin aboot tbeir aoibor Uisdata 
•nd buthpUce were eqasUy rntten of dispute 
Seven cities claimed Homer as their coant ryioan. 
Smyrna, ItbcOuj, Cotophon, CUioi, 

The author of the Hymn lo Apolh spoke at 
himself jis n blind old of Chios and as Ihit 

hyan was ascribed to Horaer tf wi* Uheti aaj 
an argnxoeiil lor the blindness and 4be Ctnaa ' 
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ongmof Homer Kiniaelf The claim of Ovlcrbon 
Ksts on the ifar^ifri The other cities arc 
mentioded in epigrams of ancertam date, and 
traction gives ^un a name 5Ietestgenei, prob 
abfy from Melea a river of oJd Smyrna. The 
traaitiooaof his date are no leesdiver^ent, vary 
ing between t05D ec which seems to be the 
date asiiimed bv Aristotle and AnsUrchus, and 
650 whitn lathe dste given by Het»j<Ioiaa<u,53S 
The earliest mention of Homer la about B c 700 
fay Catlinua (as cited by Haas ix 6, 5), who 
ascribed to him the epic Thebata Herodotos 
states Uiac Clisl-henes of hicyon about 560 8 c 
was jealous of the fame which the Hiod gave 
to Mgon (Hdt T 67( Hornet is tnentwaed 
; (withblarae) bv Xenopiusnes B C olO japSext 
Fmp <tdv SSath ix 103) at about the some 
date himonides of Cos (iV ti5i makes Uto 
earliest qeotatinn froro the Ibad Ivi liShand 
ci^s the autfaoi a Chian The extant Lires of 
Homer (ttestenasiia tilarum Senjit Graec 
d/in) are probiblv not earlu-r than the Snd 
ceiimty A D They preserve, however, some 
local traditions and some epigrams on which the 
narratives seemed W be based The common 
tradition related that he was the ion of Jfoeon 
(hence culled 3/oconiifev) and that lu his old 
age he was blind and poor Homer was stti 
leiaally regarded by the aucirnts as the author 
of thetwogreat poemsoithe Uiad ami Odyssey 
Other pot ms were also attnbuted to Homer the 
geoaineneMof which wBs at all tune* disputed, 
but the Uiad and Odyssey were ascribed to bun 
b> the concurrent voice of antimivty It is true 
tWt a school of cntici ckUea of KiDflCoyrti 
ih^raferv) among whom «er« X«t&OB wd 
UeiU[ticas,abeat the year 200 bc, held that tbe 
Hiadand Odyssey w«re by diflereBtaBthon. b«t 
they were op|»sed by Anstarehos and otbers, 
and anparentV the theory died oat, for Beneca 
diaeredit»>t(deBrni I'vf lS),andbaidu,abe8l 
IIM ao, speaks of Ilomer aa ‘aadtepated* 
aolboT oi both epvcs 9ac)t contmaed to be 
the prevalent belief of modern iunea. The 
first note of diasent was the sDraiae of the 
Neapolitan Vico, a v 1730, that there were 
severs! authors of the Itomene poems, of whom 
the earliest wrote the lUad la N Greece, and 
the aoooud wrote the Odyssey u BtV, Greece 
Bat this theory was not supported by ar^ment, 
end the great chaoge m opmioB came in 175,i, 
wbenP A.\VolfvrtotebisfiiojoasProfey(rrnena 
m which be endeavoored to show tW the Hiad 
aod Odyssey were not two complete poems, bat 
smaU, separate, independent epic soogs, c« 1 b- 
brating single exploits of tbe heroea and that 
these Uy» were rtir tune irntten down 

andnuitnl, as the Hiaa and Odyssey, by Pula' 
trataa, the tyrant of Athens and were afterwards 
still furtlier altered and brought into harmony 
by renaera (!iaee<vaersu) and critics Tbesrgvi 
menu for this eoaelation were chiefiy the ssp- 
poeed uBpovsibihty of so tong a poem as either 
of the e^ce being composed or banded down 
witbvat writing, Odd the fact (as it was alieped) 
that writing was unknown to (be Greeks in the 
tenth century ec In reply to tbi* it u urgol 
with much force that such feats zaeraorj arc 
Mtaneommun eg theGennanpoemPaerjcaf 
which was ttimpoocd in the thirteenth century 
I7 on autbor unable to write, is longer than the 
tuod, Bwrosrer Xenophon ISjmjy 3, S) sjicskB 
at though it woa oonsidered quite posoible to 
eoiSRiit th« whole Iliad and Odyssey to memory 
Addio whid, though Greek inscnptitmvonslcine 
doDot Uke ns back beyood the seventh centnry 
B r . It i« a disputed point whether writing on 
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other materials may not have been much earlier 
among the Greeks, as it was certainly among 
the Phoenicians. As to the evidence of the 
collection by Pisistratus, it should not be for- 
gotten that we have no authorities for this 
earlier than the first century B.c. (Cic. de Or. 
iii. Si, 137 ; Paus. vii. 20), and it is certainly 
strange that if the story is true it is not alluded 
to in Aristotle. It is a much more probable 
conception that the Hiad, so far from being a 
mere agglomeration of original short lays or 
ballads pieced together by comparatively in- 
significant men of the sixth century, was a 
great epic based, no doubt, upon popular 
legends and ballads, but still in its original] 
form a complete poem. Hence it is now com- 
monly held that the Iliad as we hove it is greatly 
expanded from the epic of the original Homer 
by the insertion at various dates of episodes; 
which accounts for inconsistencies and discrep- 


the greatest authority, though more or less 
divergent opinions, especially from those of Mr. 
Jebb, Mr, Leaf, Mr. Monro and Mr, Lang. The 
great period of the Achaean power in Greece, and 
particularly at Mycenae, seems to have been the 
thirteenth and twelfth cent. B.c.; and this power 
seems to have fallen through the Dorian attacks 
about loop B.c. It was succeeded by a time of 
inferior civilisation (as may be gathered from 
the discoveries by the spade among other evi- 
dences ; e.g. from a comparison of the pottery 
at Mycenae and the oldest pottery at Olympia, 
which is post-Dorian). It is a reasonable con- 
clusion (though some dispute it) that the author 
of the primary Hiad was pre-Dorian : first be- 
cause he shows no knowledge of the Dorian 
invasion nor of the lonians in Asia (where 
Miletus is still held by barbarous Carians) ; and 
secondly, because the picture of civilisation in 
the Hiad is higher than anything which seems 
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Apotheosis oC Homer (Part of the relief now lo the British ilnscum, escribed to Archelaus ) 


ancfes. Homer, Tvho came at the end rather 
than the beginning of a poetical period, wrote 
a primary ^Achilleid* or ‘Wrath/ finished and 
perfect in itself, and the interpolations were 
due to the rhapsodista who recited it, the 
piecing together of interpolations and original 
to the school of followers called Homeridae 
who were established in Chios. This was the 
view to some extent pnt forward by Nitsch 
and developed ^rith great force and acnteness 
of criticism by Grotc. Since his time many 
other considerations have come in from re- 
searches into the historj’ of language and of art. 
For those who assume the theory to be correct 
in its main outline, there are various points to 
be discussed : the date and country of the pri- 
mary epic ; whether the precise portions of the 
Diad belonging to it were correctly assigned by 
Grote ; the manner in which it was altered, | 
translated, or redacted into its present shape 1 
and dialect. Tliese again are opposed by the | 
more consen*ativo ^dcw which believes in a • 
much greater amfy of composition. It is only . 
possible here toslcetch some general conclusions . 
which may bo gathered from the works of those j 
who have recently discussed the subject with j 


to have followed that conquest until a consider- 
able period liad elapsed. The manner of life 
also and the geographical descriptions of the 
Hiad would better suit the age before than after 
the commercial activity of the lonians was 
beginning. Tho primary Hiad is therefore as- 
cribed to the eleventh century b.c., somewhat 
later than the remains found at Mycenae, which 
most experts date about 1150 and consider to 
belong to a civilisation slightly less advanced 
than that of the poems. Tlie Hiad itself is a 
court poem dealing with the greatness of 
princes, not, like the chief poem of Heeic^, with 
the condition of the common people, who, indeed, 
are disparaged and contemned. All this will 
convey the impression — not, of course, the cer- 
tainty — that it was composed to be sung in the 
palaces of Achaean princes and wealthy Achaean 
nobles. There is probability in the view that 
it was composed originally in Thessaly, whose 
hero, Achilles, it specially glorifies ; and this 
wonidhelp to account for the fact that the dress 
in tho Hind is quite different from tho Oriental 
type belonging to 3lycenae, and for the mention 
of iron (which is totally absent in the remains 
from Mycenae) as being to some extent used. 
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Jloaer’e (Jtfscnptjoa et fortre«sf» *0^ htm»e» sl^bt «Bd nocertaia and Mit la by so means 
nonld suggest sonie acqoaioUace with Mycenae necessary lo bold that the expreesion in xx. COS 
hat possibly the poet deMnbea the aclatJ liie of contradicts the eraboasr in Ixioh ix -ve are 
Thesssly rather than of Mycenae 'Jlna gisat rrdbs^ly not obliged U> regard that ejagmficeiil 
epic of the Achaeans was then earned by the b«fc as no part of the or pool poMu. Jn truth, 
• m grants to Asia Minor but it is conceived the tenth booh and the catalo^e o' ships m 
b) those who mamtiuna greatly diiidedantlKW booh u are the only portions which Jrorj con 
ship that UUr Vurds inbrodaced epitodes tn atderatioes of Inngoage and of style maymtb 
glorify the herots of fanubes b» tiboni ther loletsbfe oertainte he set down as hier addi 
were pattcia sed or somehmee uj bonoor % (tona and their introdact on con be inMgtned 
deity at whose featirai they were rec ung \el i without grave diSittdty As regards the ether, 
each poet who espanded tlie primary {lud by sini more important rejected portions it >■ 
»ny sneb episode added it to the epic aaderthe quite pereoissible to cons der the qaestion st 
original name and it becomes difScalt or rather loa^t an open one Tlie question of thedcaleeiia 
injwSjiWe to jodge exactly where tbeyuncton no Jwss controverted e view which ha* been 
was mwle In \It Leaf sschetne the pnmary wt forward br the bertnan philologist Dr 
3i ad recounted the quarrel of iffsaemoata and F»ck and whicii had» coni/deraMe sspport,i« 
Ac^lles and the proraiae of Zeua, in book i that to account for the Aeolic forras m the 
urd part d ii (he conseqaent root d lha older port oas (wbuh are reUitsed when the 

(ireeicslxi-) the exploits and death oi Dalroclaa njrlre makes tlie change imposs hie but are 
Ixv) } and the de»tb of Hector (xiui 1 with cer altered elatsl err to li i> we mo>t believe the 
tain large portions of the mtermediato hooka, cpcc to have ex ^ted firvl n ac Aeoiie dialect 
tspecisUy of xrii -xii which formed the con ( Acboeanj in whidi form they wereongiosUy 
cecUng hska If this stnictare of the pnmary aung in the pwtaces r [ Achaean pnncea, and, 
Iliad IS coojeetor-al, the deteramutioo btsir and having been brocght to Asia Minor were eveo 
when the additiocs were made la even more so ta«Uv couverted into the lomsn dialect the 
bat ther* ii mnch ingennity m the AignmenU latest jnaertwnv be ng mode vo lome One 
for supposing a Second and third stratuiD The diSKultv a this theory eapeeially if we take so 
BMund consisted of epssodes introduced to late a date as was {rojosed {sboui SStl) for the 
gluTifj old AehftSfftn fAmilWi who»e heroes had vention la that no tarJj Greek wnier low*'* 
Wa Dnaoticed m tbs primary Iliad— the anything of the Aeoiua Terston — mdesd 
prowess of Menelaaa (ui snd it j of Diomede biisonidea quotes m Iodic from vi lid, which 

V and oi Aisx {vu ' and of idomeneas is ooi considered to Leoce of the later pccrtiouA 

(x u Bat, llieaga later than the oldest port. Is truth we are scarcely in a postt oa to state 
they most troox their oatare hare aUl been what eras Aebaeas or Asehc or tlie oideet fmm 
letiife the Dorue and therefore little after the of loiuc is the centones lOOCMlM a C ■“)« 
oldest— 'indeed it is not absolutely utcorapafible Icsewledge of this may come bat it it uoi 7** 
with the theory t« unagiss thatthey werealater .clear eaough tor wsBdrai spealoag It >* 
sdditiou b^ UoiBet hucsetf the author of ! easier to una^e the poems— handed down M 


oruBOry llud. Tbese first two strata tba 
uomme school took with them across Ui* sea 
toAsuiMaaor The Ihxid stratum was probably 
added alter the Donan conquest, when there 
were no AchaMn (anuhes to glonfy , sod such 
additions were tjxade as the embassy to AchiUee 
(ix), which IS therefore uckDOwu to the AchiUee 
of books XI. and. xix., the csptnre of the wall 
(xu.) which doea seem to have been built at 
all IB the older books, the shield of Achilles 
(perhaps to gfonfy Bephaestaa at some festi 
Tsl?) the fuaecalol Fatroclus and ibe vaDsom 
of Hector, theciataWueof ships and bookviu^ 
which connects u, it should be noticed that 
hoguisticidly books ix., x-, *xui. and xxiv are 
regarded as late; thsa must «t the Quid, and ia 
tbie respect as agreeisg more nearly svth the 
Odyssey According to the new here prea, the 
third sCretsm beliisgs to ibe penod betveea 
1000 and WO a c ~lt wiB easily he seen by 
exoEunaUoa of the above schema Uiat inasy m 
the most famous and beauUfol passages of tii« 
thad are thus attnboled to interpolatoni , and, 
besides this objection froto sentuaeDt and taste, 
it nisst be confessed that there are grave dtffi 


they were omiy gr a dcally without any stn^ 
work of traoicnptKnv Ukisg a fom wtuch *• 
call old Ionic bat which taa.r possibly be by no 
meaiia the oldrit Icnie, ano in such a process 
ntliirsUy the archaic lorms whether Achsouu 
Aeolic or Ionic 'which affected the metre, would 
be xDOst readily preserved suad would result lo 
the apporvoliy mixed dialect of Horner— The 
butoncal bcaniag of the Iliad wiU be noticed 
under tha article Tsora It need only be said 
here that there is no reasoB to doubt that the 
conflict between the Achaeans and Trojans was 
a real event of the period when the Achaeoas 
were powerful enough to collect their forces for 
awormitheulhersideoftbeAegaean If those 
are nght who see m the Egyptian tnscnpUons a 
proof that the Achoeaasof Greece were allicec'^ 
the labyans against Egypt in the reign of 
Ramses UL the Aefuseons were ptobahly shfe 
to achieve this at any tune between 1300 and 
1100 sc Bat wheneveT the war took place si 
isekarthat the epic wsawntteii at toms dis- 
taoce of time, that the two natioos were really 
distinct IS drrsa, langnsge and civilisatioii, and 
that, although the poet knew moch of the 


rslties in accountiBg for the seoepUBce cf cM i l^iogra^rlres] tradition yet it ws« poeticis^ 
three interpolations, and also Us expUiniBgi Some astbonties on archaeology, soubly Fro- 
why writers capable of such work did not, bka j tesaor Gardner, bel ere that the Hud was coM 
the inferior aolhorsof Cyvhu poems, write epice posed liwg after the f«Uof Uie Achaean power 
nnder thea own name Mor^ver, there are. from the mere trad uons which the emnereoU 
namerooslmes m the 'T^rath which aDsdetojearned with them into Asia Sfinot, and it >» 
thesqpposed interpolatioas^aMaJl three most poooible that further discoveries may ttrenethen 
'be arbitrarily rejected, vn tos other hand tttus position, though at rrerent tie strongest 
attemj^ which, lure been made to account for I ar^ments lead theotherway But, tnerre inan 
the afleged looinaistencics are ntj altogether ithi^ the atudv of Ixognage and dt^ecU w pro- 
nnsitscesafaf. Hi point of Got too hogiuatw 'grewuve.and itaconcfus ana by nc - < 

obieetinnsere,^.,-.,..,.t.£«neof tb*hr.,.v«.re and SO la the Study of ancient 

• fresh discoveries by the spiule are year by year 


HOMERUS 

being aebiered. It is therefore both anwise 
and unprofitable to put forward dogmatically 
any reply to the question. It is possible, as 
was hinted above, that fuller knowledge of 
language and archaeologj’ may even remove 
the most important obstacles to a belief in a 
much greater unity of thelliad,and the opinion, 
which has quite recently been urged mth con 
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were also included under the name of Homer : 
(1) the Margites or ‘ Booby,’ of which few frag- 
ments remain : Aristotle believed it to be by 
Homer (which the Alexandrian critics altogether 
denied), and considered it the beginning of 
Comedy; {2) the Batrachoynijomaclna or’Battle 
of Frogs and Mice,’ a parody on Homer, by some 
ascribed to Pigres, brother of Artemisia ; but 


■siderable force by Lang, may be materially , probably two centuries later.— The most useful 
strengthened, that the Iliad was composed prac - 1 editions of the Iliad are bv Monro, Oxford 
ticaUy as a whole by Its original author Homer. ,1878; Leaf, Camb. 1683; Ameis, Lips. 1878; 
the explanation suggested by Mr. Jevons may , others by Palev, Camb. 1873; La Roche, Lips. 

4.1,^ * -1^ p loot. 4. 1 T-.r. U V 


be the true one, that it was for centuries re- 
cited in paris^ suitable to the occasion^ by the 
rhapsodists {i.e. the minstrels who recited at 
banquets and great religious feBtivals) ; and that 


187G ; Heyne, 1634: transl. by Ijeaf, Camb. 
1890: of the Ochjsserj by Henry, Oxf. 1871 i 
Amies, Lips. 1877 ; Pierron, Paris, 1875 . transl. 
by Butcher and Lang, 1679 ; of the Homeric 


tViis accounts for discrepancies and for many j Lfynins by Baumeister, 18C0 and 1877; by 
obviously late detached passages, inasmuch as \ Pierron, 1875. The Batrachomyomachia is 
a rhapsodist might often insert some lines of | prmted with the HjTnns. — We must add a few 
prelude to his extract, which might be handed 1 words on the ancient editions of the Hiad and 
on as an interpolation, or he might, with a j Odyssey. From the time of Pisistratus to the 
similar result, introduce some lines in honour j establishment of the Alexandrine school, we 
of a particular deity or locality, which, for j read of two new editions (SioptfciJcreis) of the text, 
reasons now impossible to trace, met with i one made by the poet Antimaebus, and the 
general acceptance. — The Odyssey is more j other by Anstotle, which Alexander the Great 


generally aclrnowledged as a complete poem by 
one hand. It may possibly, though not certainly, 
be right to separate the episode of Telemachus 
(ii.-iv.); and there is good reason to think that 
the twenty-fourth book and the latter part of 
the eleventh are late additions. Moreover, 
being also handed down by oral recitation, there 
axe interpolations here and there; but in the 
main it is probably composed by one author, 
and based upon legends and lays regarding the 


nsed to carry about with him in a splendid case 
(vdpBjjO on his expeditions. But it was not 
till tlie foundation of the Alexandrine school, 
that tile Greeks possessed a really critical 
edition of Homer. Zenodotus was the first who 
directed his attention to the study and criticism 
of Homer. He was followed by Aristophanes 
and Aristarchus; and the edition of Homer 
by the latter has been the basis of the text 
to the present day. Aristarchus was tlie 


Eetum of Odysseus. That it is later than the | prince of grammarians, and did more for the 
main part of the Hiad is the opinion of most i text and interpretation of Homer than any 
critics, and is probably right. Making all ' other critic. He was opposed to Crates of 
allow’ance for the fact that one poem describes ’ Mnilus, the founder of the Pergamene school 


war, the other, chiefly, domestic life, there 
remain ^Serences of style and of language in 
its forms and its syntax, and of mythology 
which seem to imply a later date, and it is very 
likely correct to assign the composition of the 
Odyssey to a period early in the ninth cen- 
tury B.c. It must be admitted, however, that 
this view increases the difficulty of accounting 
for a complete poem by another poet of the 
greatest genius being ascribed to Homer. The 
only explanation that can be given (not a very 
satisfactory one) is that the influence of the 
Iliad and the Homeric school tended to include 
under that name this second great epic com- 
posed on the coast or islands of Ionia at the 
time when the Hiad itself received some large 
episodic additions, possibly by the author of the 
Odyssey.— The ‘Homeric* Hymns were doubt- 
less of still later date and of uncertain author- 
ship, probably composed by rhapsodisls of the 
Homeric school, who prefaced the recitation of 
their epic (such as a portion of the Hiad or 
Odyssey) by a hymn or address to the god of 
the festival or the locality. Of these the five 
longer are to the Delian and Pythian Apollo, 
to Hermes, Aphrodite and Demetcr, and there 
are twenty-nine shorter. The dates of their 
composition probably range between 700 and 
oOO B.c. Many of them have great beauty 
and poetic merit, and they are of the greatest 
value also for the studj'of mythology. In myth 
they agree more with Hesiod than with Homer, 
though in all likelihood they follow traditions 
older than Homer. The truth probably is that 
Homer rejected parts of the ruder and more 
savage mytli, which reappears in^ Hesiod ; and 
this is one mark of a higher civilisation to some 
degree retrograding.— Two humorous poems 


of grammar. [AjftisT.vRciros ; Ciuteb.] In the 
time of Augustus the great compjiler, Didymus, 
wrote comprehensive commentaries on Homer, 
copying mostly the works of preceding Alexan- 
drine grammarians, which had swollen to an 
enormous extent. Under Tiberius, Apollonius 
Sopliista lived, whose Lexicon Homencum is 
very valuable (ed. Bekker, 1833). The most 
. valuable scholia on the Hiad are those which 
were published by VilJoison from a MS. of the 
tenth century in the library of St. Mark at 
Venice, 1788, fob These scholia were reprinted 
with additions, edited by I. Bekker, Berlin, 
1825, 2 vols. 4to. The most valuable scholia to 
the Odyssey are those published by Butt- 
mann, Berk 1821. The extensive comraentarj’- 
of Eustathius contains much valuable infor- 
mation from sources wliich are now* lost, 
[Eustathius, No. S.]— 2. A grammarian and 
tragic poet of Byzantium, in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelplms (about B.C. 280), \vn& the 
SOD of tlie grammarian Andromachus and the 
poetess Myro. He was one of the seven poets 
who formed the tragic Pleiad. 

Homole !• A lofty mountain in 

Thessaly, near Terape, %rith a sanctuary of Pan. 
—2. Or Hotuoliom {'OftdKtov: 'Oy-aXifCs: La- 
7nina)t a town in Magnesia in Thessaly, at the 
foot of Mt. Ossa, near the Peneu^?. 

Honor or Honos, the personification of honour 
at Kome. Marcellus had vowed a temple, which 
was to belong to Honos and Virtns in common ; 
but as the pontiffs refused to consecrate one 
temple to two disunities, he built two temples, 
near Porta Capena,one of Honos— which was a 
restoration of an earlier temple dedicated by 
Pab. Max. Verruco'=;us after the Ligurian war 
(Cic, jV.D. ii. 23, Gl) — and the other of Virtus, 



<2C HOVORIA. 

close togttivef. s-c 20S xvtu 25, nxt 

11 ; Vft3 Slit i 1, 8 Plut. Marc 28.) Tlus 
tesiple of Honos iriu) llie starting point (ot the i 
TranaricUo ^aitam C Slanos also bniUi 
ft temple to Iwnos, tifter his nctory oret the 
Cunbn sftA tentooes There rcia ftlao sft titer ' 
of Honos onliida Die ColliBC gale which was 
mcre&ncienttha&eitheTof thetempleft Hones 
u repiesented os corns as • m&fe figfure in 
trmmir ami standing on a globe, or with the 
camQco;^<a in his left end & spear m his ngbt 
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ftt Hftteasft nnUl hit death, in 423 {Zos, 
w 68 , Ottw su- 88-43 , Proeop S V 3 1 - 6 ) 
Bofs« ongioaily the goddeeses of toe 

order of nstore ftsd of the seisons, in especul 
tJ» wm-gjYWg goddesses, but in later tiroes 
aim the godd»iet ol order m general amt o! 
justice la the Hiid we hare clear endeoce of 
the belief that they are the Olympian dmsitiei 
td tbeveatber therefore they oi^ or shut the 
doors of heaTen. which sreaelood— that is, they 
I gire or withhold rain, the scarce of {rqittsl 
I eeasoos bat this has been maten&lised roto 
n door opeo'Rg for the passage of the gods. 
(H V 7$0, nu m, cf Pans, t 11, 7, Or 


HosSrist, FUidQl. Ilomaa emperor of the 
WestiAJi 83S-4S3, was the second son of Tbeo- 
dosiQi th« Great, and wu bora 334. On the 
death of Theodosias, in S9 j, Kononss suo- 
eecdtd to the sovereigtity of the West, which 
be had tseeired from bis father in the presediog 
year while hiseldsr brother Arcadiosoblausea 

S eseaeioaofthaCast. Daring tbs minonty of 
ononas, the goremmsoC was la the hands of 


HorMISteSOftS’ irroa>acelft«(C«iado 4 u> 
Foal 1. iS5) ncDce they bnog wealth or 
gifts geoeratty (If xxu 4S0) In the Odriaer, 
Oft Uis other hand, they are snentioaed owy 
•nth the more abstract impersosil. idea of (he 
changing aessona Aa the weather is renSaw 
ftceordiBg to the Mison*, they are fertMr de 
scribed se the goddesses of the seasons The 
etyoTso of the seasons » symbolicftUy described 
as the dance ol the Hone Cupo utd A«o 
were worsbijT^d fwm rery early tiniea. The 
UoTft of epttog accoDpaaiM Persephone etery 
year on ber ascent from the lower world i ftsd 



able tod energetic Stibcho, whose dasgbter 
Man* the young moperot ro»Ttie<l htilteho 
for k time defended Italy against th» atUrksef 
the lisigotbs nnder Alane (102,403), and tbe 
iWTsgea of other baibanana andet Kaidagaianst 
hot a'tcr Hononna had pot to death Scdieho, 
on a ot tjewaon (40.4), AUnc agam 

»“d plaodered Roane 
I'lof HononaamaajilimB Lted ku leglorwRis 


itm expreuioo of ‘ The chaiober cf the Horse 

K ib* m eijoiralenl to ‘The spring u coining' 
A Fr 4S) Tho attnbotes of spring— 
flowets fragrance, aod gracefal freshnesj — arc 
aecotdiDgfy transferred to the Horae Tbn» 
they adnraed Aphrodite as she rtnie from llic 
sca,nd mads ft garUad hi Rowen locPandor*. 
Itenoe they bear a resembloAce to and are 
scarcely distinge «hed from the Charites (cf 
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Pans. ix. 35, 1). The Horae were probably 
always three in number, and at Athens bore the 
names of Tliallo, Carpo, and Auxo (though 
Pausanias takes the last to be only one of the 
Charites). It might be thought that this 
number meant the old Greek threefold division 
of the year, spring, summer, and winter; but 
this was not the original conception of the 
Horae, and the number three probably belongs 
to them as a customarj' number for deities, as 
in the case of the Fates and the Graces. Even 
in early times ethical notions were attached to 
the Horae ; and the influence which these god- 
desses originally exercised on nature was subse- . 
quently transferred to human life in particular. * 
Hesiod describes them as giving to a state good ' 
laws, justice, and peace ; be calls them the ■ 
daughters of Zeus and Themis, and gives them I 
the significant names of Eunoniiay DikCy and ' 
Irene {Th. 901; cf. Pind. 01. iv. 1). It is prob- 1 
able that this idea arose from the conception j 
of a^regular and orderly arrangement of the ' 
times for rain and sunshine fixed by the gods : , 
not, indeed, of the four seasons, for that distri- ' 
bution does not appear in art or literature before 
the fourth century u.c. (cf. Athen, p. 198), but 
of the right and just time for each event. As 
beings through whom came wealth to the earth 
they were naturally connected vrith the Pates, 
which in raythologj’ is expressed bj' their being 
sisters of the Fates; and it is either for this 
reason that they sometimes appear as helpers 
at birth (Pind. Pyth. ix. 62) and marriage, or 
merely because they express timeliness and 
ripeness. At Athens and at Olympia they bad 
altars ; and it was customary to group them by 
the statues or thrones of Zeus, Hera, or Athene, 
and in conjunction with the Moirae or Charites 
(Pans. V. 17, 1, vii. 5, 4). In works of art the 
Horae were represented as blooming mailens, 
carrying the different products of the seasons. 

Horatia Gens, one of the most ancient pa- 
trician gentes at Rome, Three brothers of this 
race fought with the Curiatii, three brothers 
from Alba, to determine whether Rome or Alba 
was to exercise the supremacy. The battle was I 
long undecided. Two of the Horatii fell ; but | 
the three Curiatii, though alive, were severely 
wounded. Seeing this, the surviving Horatius, | 
who was still unhurt, pretended to fly, and 
vanquished his wounded opponents by en- 
countering them severally. He returned in 
triumph, bearing his threefold spoils. As he 
approached the Uapene gate his sister Horatia 
met him, and recognised on his shoulder.s the 
mantle of one of the Curiatii, her betrothed 
lover. Her grief drew on her the wrath of Ho- 
ratius, who stabbed her, exclaiming ‘So perish 
every Roman woman who bewails a foe P For 
this murder he was adjudged by the dooriri 
to he scourged, and hanged on the accursed 
tree, Horatius appealed to his peers, the 
burghers, who acquitted Horatius, but pre- 
scribed a form of punishment. With veiled 
head, led by his father, Horatius passed under 
a yoke or gibbet— sororiian, ‘sisteris 
gibbet.’ (Liv. i. 2G ; cf. Diet of Ant. art. 
Perduellionis Duoviri.) 

Horatius Codes. [Cocles.] 

- — — — ‘ bom 


December 

(Of?, iii. 2-, -, — . ^ 

His father was a libertinus or freedinan, who . 
had probably been a public slave of Yennsia, 
and adopted the name Horatius because that 
town was assigned to the Horatian tribe. Ho 
had received his manumission before the birth 
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of the poet, who was of free birth, but who did 
not altogether escape the taint which adhered 
to persons even of remote servile origin [Sat. i. 
C, 46). His father’s occupation was that of col- 
lector (coactor) of the payments at sales by 
auction {Sat. i. 6, 86 ; Suet. Vif. Horai.). With 
the profits of his office he had purchased a 
small farm in the neighbourhood of Yenusia, 
where Horace was bom {Sat. ii. 1, 34). The 
father, either in his care for his only son, or 
discerning some sign in the hoy of a literary 
taste (such as may perhaps be hinted at by the 
partly fanciful adventure in Od. iii. 4, 5), deter- 
mined to devote his whole time and fortune to 
the education of the future poet. Though by 
no means rich, he declined to send the young 
Horace to the common school, kept in Yenusia 
bj' one Flavius, to which the children of the 
provincial magnates resorted, and, probably 
about his twelfth year, carried him to Rome, to 
receive the usual education of a knight’s or 
senator’s son {Sat. i. 6, 71-82). The school 
selected was that of Orbilius, whom Horace 
mentions only as being a severe fiogger {Ep. ii. 
1, 71), but whom from other sources we Imow 
to have been also a teacher of great ability 
(Suet. Gr. 9; Macrob. Sat. ii. 6,8). It is likely 
that to him in some degree Horace owed his 
clearness of style, and his inclination towards 
satire. Among his school books he mentions 
(ndthont grateful recollection) Livius Andro- 
nlcns {Ep. ii. 1, 70), probably his Latin trans- 
lation of the Odyssey; and be was taught also 
something of the Iliad, probably in the original 
Greek {Ep. ii. 2, 41). Of his father’s zealous 
care to preserve him from the dangers and 
temptations of the city he speaks with gratitude. 
In his eighteenth year Horace, following an 
ordinary course of the richer and better edu- 
cated Romans of the day, proceeded to Athens, 
in order to continue his studies at that seat of 
learning {Ep. ii. 2, 43). He seems chiefly to 
have attached himself to the opinionswhich he 
heard in the Academus, though later in life he 
inclined to those of Epicurus. It has been re- 
marked as an important result from his studying 
Greek literature at Athens instead of under 
Greek teachers at Rome, that he escaped the 
Alexandrian influence which considerably 
affected some other poets of his day. When 
Brutus come to Athens after the death of 
Caesar, Horace joined his army, and received 
at once the rank of a military tribune, and the 
command of a legion {Sat. i. 6, 48). It is pos- 
sible that this curious selection of so young and 
inexperienced a man may have been due to a 
literarj’ friendship between Horace and Brutus 
(cf. Ep. i. 20, 18), who first placed liim on his 
staff and then gave him a command. Tlie rela- 
tions of Catullus with Hemmius, and Florus 
with Tiberius are cited as parallel. He was 
present at the battle of Philippi, shared in the 
flight of his side, and adopts for his own case 
the words of Archilochus and Alcaeus who de- 
clare that they flung away their arms {Od. ii. 
7, 9; Ep. ii. 2, 40-50). There is no reason to 
BupiwsG that his courage was less than that of 
the rest of the fugitive army. He now resolved 
to devote himself to more peaceful pursuits, and 
having obtained his pardon, he ventured at 
once to return to Rome. He had lost all Ins 
hopes in life; his paternal estate had been 
swept away in the general forfeiture; hut lie 
was enabled to obtain sufficient money to pur- 
chase a clerkship in the quaestor’s office ; 
and on the profits of that place he managed to 
live with the utmost frugality {Ep. ii. 2, 50; 
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Saet. Ftf) In tbese circametaijces porerty, Vosil, in 19, Horace stood first of hving poets, 
as he bunself tells ns, stimalsted him to wnte andsras appointed by Angnstns to compose the 
as a means ol gaiiiing notice and pationage ode for tJie Secnlai games (Carmen saeculare) 
(Hp U.2, 40, SI) In course of time st»ne of his in 17 His relations with Augnstos ami the 
poems attracted the notice of Vanns and Viigil impenai family were certainly closer from this 
who introdnced tuin to Maecenas (a C 39) date onward, bnt it is an entire mistake to snp- 
Horace soon became the fnend of ifaecenas po«ethat he was nnfaithfnl to diaecenas, who 
and this friendship qnickly npened into inti was now ont of favour On the contrary, he 
macy (5af i 6 54) In a year or two after the refused the offered post of rnrate secretary to 
commencement of their friendship (37) Horace . Aagostas m order not to te withdrawn from 
accompanied his patron on that joomey to Haecenas , and of their nndiminisbed fnend 
Brandasinm so brflhantly descnb^ in the ship we have proof enough in snch lines as 
fifth Satire of the first b^k The influence , Otf tv ll (which was written not earlier than 
of ^laecenas gradually reconciled Horace to i b c IS), and in the last commendation sd 
(be imperial ^e and it is reasonable to [dressed by Slaecenaa to Augustus ‘Horati 
believe that the difference ol leehng in pohties FUcci at mei esto memor (Snet Vit) Horace 
which IS traceable between poems snch as the I died on November 17th, B c b, aged nearly 57 
I6th Efode^ which despaired of Home and His destb was so sudden that he had cot time 
advised emigration, and the Odes of the 3rd I to make his will , but he left the adminietra* 
and 4th hooks, which landed the i^eof Angas- | ban of h)s affairs to Angnstns, whom he insti 
tns, was caus^ by thm gradual change in his toted as his heir He was buned on tbe slope 
connctions, not by a mere desire to coart the I of the Esqmlins HiU close to his fnend ^nd 
powerfol About the year S3 Maecenas be- I patron, Maecenas who had d,ed before bun in 
stowed upon the poet a Sshme farm, sofficient the same year — Horace has described his own 
to maintain him m ease, comfort, and even miperson. Hewssof abort stature, with dark eyes 
content (sails leaius unicis Sabinu), during and dark hair but early tinged with grey In 
the rest of his life. The situation of this his youth he was tolerably robust, but m more 
Sabine farm was in the valley of CTstica, within advaoc^ life his health wss not always good, 
view of the monntsm Lacretihs, and near the aod be seems to have inclined to he a valetodi 
Digentia,abootfifteenm]leafromT>bar(r(cofi') I narun. Bis habits even after he became 
Just alter passing Fieocafo, the Vanawtuchl richer, were generally fnigsl and abetenuous, 
Horace mentions as a town near tus farm {Ep | Iboagb on occasions, wth in youth sod 
I 14 3), on the roadtrem Tivoft to^ubioeo, (he matorer age, he hk^ choice wine, and m tbe 
valley u reached down which the Higenliai society of Inends scrupled sot to enjoy the 
flowed to join tbe Amo. This rallsy tons np luxones of his t me —The philoscmby of 
due north to itshead, whiehisformedhyasemi Horsice was that of a man of the world He 
circle of hills nsing to a height of 3000 or 4000 playfully aUodes to his Epicnreasism, but it 
feet It u poisil^e, as eooie think, that the waspncticalrstbertbsBspecnlativeEpiearean 
vtUagn of Cnnialupo Bardello, highspontha »m. Hia calm judgment and seU command 
£ slope, le tbe ‘Mandela, mgosae fngore followed the precepts of ^nstippos and secured 
pagDs^of.^ I 13,105 Then laadiSerence contentment by Lnitmg bis desires so that 
of opinion shout the actnol s te of the villa. It alUioogh he studied how to enjoy life he wu 
has been common to place it on a pbteaa never a slave to his plassares Ha mind, 
about a mde up the valley on the W side.con indeed, wae cot m the toast epeculative. 
sidenhlyabovetheirfUageofBoccaGioTiiie.Deat Cominon hfe wisdom was bis stody, and to this 
which have been fotmd the remains of the old be brought a qaickaess of observat on and a 
temple of Vaccna {Ep i 10 , 49) and an inscnp- sletiing common sense which have made his 
turn Sat this stands moch too high above the works tbe delight of practical men —In Iitera- 
stream to soil the descnption of his farm as lore Horace was many sided In Ins Satirei 
having sonny meadows which most be guarded and Eputiet he la to be compared with bnlliant 
by embankments from tbe stream {Ep i 14, prose writers of essays on morals and manners, 
29) It a prabable that the traa site is a spot in the Epistles to Auguvtus aud to Flocits, 
higher up the same aide of the valley, bnt near aod stilt more in the ArsPo;fica,heis a literary 
the nver, where s small brook joins it whicb cntie, in the Odes and Epoi/es he ta a lyrie poet, 
may he the water from Bandnaia. There are and each department has to he consider^ by 
tbe remains of a tessellated pavement, which, itself His earliest written work was probably 
if of later date thsri Augnstus, maymark add] in the direction of lampoons in wcach he 
tioiis to fbe olcl villa or one huSt on tbe same I iimtated Hipponaz aod Archilochus and it is 
ground Tbe ‘angolas iste' u then taken to j possible that some of the Epodet, thongh pnb- 
be the nook at the upper end ol the valley (see [ lished later, may date {rum this time Bafirst 
EyiMiles 14, IS, 18 of the first hook, and cf Od pabhcation was the first book of Snf ires which 
L 17, u IS, 14, lu. 1, 48) We trace lo his probably appeared aboat B c 85 {Sat k 10, 44 
wntings the delight which this Sabme home and alladeatothe Eclogues ol Virgil, which appearcl 
Its coontry beauty gsve to him, and the lieaJlb in 36) Some of (he Eilfirrs, however, hs>l been 
ful effect of its quiet life, from which be was wnttra muchearlier . the 7tb may date from ha 
vet able to retain bis hold on tbe society of aemce with Brutus in 42, and it is not nnlikely 
Borne. He spent also mnch tune at Tihnr, and that the 2nd was written soon after bis return 
soraoatPraeaeKteandatBaiiae Ueous'inued to Borne, when he a aa more incimed to follow 
to live on tbe most mlimate terms with tbe style cf Luciliu* The 2nd brok of th« 
Maecenas; and this mtimate fnendship notn Sofiret was wnl‘.«n aftcrheottsmedhis SabmC 
rally introduced Horace to the notice of the farm, and probably appear^ in SO the alia 
other great men of his penod. (For his chief sion to tbe Parthians prevents an earlier date 
friends see Sat i. 10, 81*66 ) At what tune he In Uie Eafives there u none of the lofty moral 
first gamed the favour of the emperor is not indignation or vehemence of mvective wb-ch 

S ite clear, bnt his conversion to ap p rov a l of chanutenses JurenaL Horace followed the 
e iMbcy of Angusttis apfears in odea wntten plan of 5a(ura which beloaged to Lucdius, 
not long after Actinm. After the death of making it a semi-dramatic conversation with 
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the age on manner's and foibles ; but he is 
much smoother and Ins « it more polished than 
that of Lucilius As a moralist he points to 
the follj rather than the mekedness of vice : 
nothing can surpass the keenness of his observa 
tion, his ease of expression or his lucid common 
sense , so it is no wonder that his writings have 
become a storehouse of wi^e and witty sentences 
on the affairs of life : the line of Persius 
‘admissus circum praecordia ludit' expresses 
the truth that his light and plajfnl touch of 
satire makes its way to the hearts of successive 
generations of readers The dramatic element 
of the dialogue appears more m the second 
book of Satires than the first, and there is less 
reference to personal experiences The Epodes 
appeared about the same time as the second 
book of Satires Like the two books of Satires 
thej embrace all the first period of his literary 
life, from the earlier and bitterer times down to 
the battle of Actium, when he a as begmning to 
see the great ideal of strong and peaceful 
government, which he does not fully realise 
till the next penod Epod 7 and 10 belong 
to the time soon after Philippi, and show that 
he then despaired of peace and secuntj at 
Rome, but the 1st is written after his friend 
ship with Maecenas has begun, and probably 
just before Actium, and'the 9th is clearly after 
the V ictory. In tl e v irulence of lampoon 
which marks some Epodes he is probably 
following Hipponax and Archilochus in metre 
he often follows the long and short iambics 
used by Archilochus which (from the name 
(■>rtfi6s for the short hne) have given the name 
to the boot It is m reference to this metre 
that he saj s ‘ Panes ego primus lambos ostendi 
Latio ' , for Catullus had already used iambics 
In the Epistles, which came after the first 
three books of Odes, Horace again appears as 
the moralist writing conversational essays, in a 
perfect form for their purpose, on manners and 
society, and points of literary cnticism They 
are written at a time w hen he sun eyed Roman 
life from a higher and more secure position It 
IS probable that the first book of Epistles 
appeared about 20, and the second later than 
19 In Ep 11 1, 247 there is an allusion to the 
Aeneid, which was not published till after 
Virgil’s death The date of Horace’s chief 
work of literary cnticism, the Ars Poetica, is 
much disputed In subject it hangs together 
rather w ith the 2nd book of the Epistles which 
IS also the work of the critic rather than the 
moralist According to Porphynon, in the 
cnticism of the Greek drama he is following the 
Alexandnan cntic, Keoptolemus It has com 
monly, and partly on the authority of Porphy 
non, been considered liis latest work, wntten 
between 12 and 8 nc, nor have any strong 
arguments been adduced for a date much 
earlier than this Tarpa, who is mentioned in 
tl 887 might still have been a recognised cntic 
at the age of 75 (and m truth his age is onlj a 
matter of conjecture) ; and, as regards Virgil and 
Quintilius Varus {vv 55 and 4S8) the language 
used by no means implies necessanly that 
Virgil was living, and rather implies that Varus 
was dead On the whole, there is no c\ idence 
ai’ainst its being postenor to the 2nd Epistle 
and the 4th book of Odes The composition of 
the first three books of the Odes extends over 
a long penod of years, perhaps from n c 81--^ 
certainly from 29 It is argued with much 
probability that Od i 2 and 14 refer to the 
cml troubles of n c 33, and i 20 to nc 3*. 
At any rate there is no doubt that x 87 was 
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written soon after Actium and ii 2 refers to 
Bc 30 All other hiRtoncal allusions in these 
tliree boohs aie included in the years which 
precede 23 On the other hand, Od i I'’ 
cannot ha\e been wntten after the death of 
Karcellus, B c 23 The conclusion therefore la, 
that these boohs were published together m 
23 Tliere was then an interval, perhaps of less 
literary stress in Horace’s secured position, and 
maturer age, but occupied b} his work at the 
Epistles He was called upon, by a position 
analogous to that of Poet Laureate, to write the 
Cainnen saeculare m 17, and then to contmue 
his IjTncal work mainly on great patnotic themes 
written by desire of Augustus The dates in thif» 
book of the Odes range between iv 6 of b c 17 
and n 5 of B c 13 Tlie book was probably 
published m 13, when Horace was 52 (cf iv 1, 
b) The Odes gi\ e Horace his claim to the 
rank of a great lyrical poet both m lighter and 
m more senous vein Of the charm of hi^ 
\vnting, whether on Anacreontic themes or on 
those loftier subjects which the passage of the 
empire from penis to seennt} called forth, there 
are hardlj two opinions It must be admitted 
that he lias not the fire or inspiration of Catul 
Ins — the difference appears alike in his ezpres 
sions of affection and in his infective — but for 

I exquisite finish and for mastery of metre his 
lyncs are unsurpassed m Latin literature It 
may be added that he is not easily compared 
with Catullus, because he reserves his deeper 
feeling for odes on matters of the state It has 
been well said that ‘Horace’s tone in love 
poems 13 rather that of persiflage than of 
ardent passion,’ such as was that of Catnllus 
Those whom he professes to address are imagin 
ary heroines, partly borrowed from Greek poets, 
partly from ‘ societj ’ stones of the day His 
personal feeling (though e^ en there expressed 
in less burning words than Catullus uses) 
more forcibly and sincerely shown m odes to 
his fnends such as Virgil, Lamia, Fusen^ 
Septimius, and Maecenas, and, it maybe added, 
in those which speak of his country home — For 
the position which Horace took already in the 
first century a n as a classic both in literarj 
circles and in schools references may be made 
toJm vii 26, Pers v 45; Qumtil i 12, 40, 

II 17, 17, IX 3, 18, Auson Id iv 55 — The 
most useful editions of Horace are by Wickham, 
1875-1888 , Palmer, 1885 ; Orelh, 1852, 1868, 
3885; Keller and Holder, Lips 1870; Dillen 
burger, Bonn, 1881 

HordeonlUB Flaccus. [Flaccus ] 

Homusdas [S^ssamdae ] 

Horta or Hort^nm (Hortanns Orte), a 
toivn in Etruria, at the junction of the Nar ond 
the Tiber, so called from the Etruscan goddes-* 
whose temple at Rome always remained open, 
Horta (orHurta), a goddess apparently of good 
fortune (Plut Q I? 46) 

Hortensius. 1 Q , the orator, was bom ii 
B c 114 eight years before Cicero At the 
early age of nineteen he spoke with gre'>t 
applause in the forum, and at once rose to 
eminence as an advocate He served two 
campaigns in the Social war (90, 89) In the 
Civil wars he joined Sulla, and was afterwards a 
constant supporter of the anstocriticxl parti 
His chief professional I'lbours were in defending 
men of this pirtj when accused of mal 
adminstration and extortion in their provincca, 
or of bribery and the like in canvassing fo- 
public lionours He had no nval m th^ 
forum, till he encountered Cicero, and he long 
exercised an undisputed swaj over the courts 
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of jastiee In 81 he was quaestor, n 75 
aedile ; in 72 praetor , and m 62 eonssl with 
Q Caecilins Sletellns —It was in the 5^*^ 
before his consolship that the prosecubon 
Verres commenced Hortensins was the adro- 
catc of Verres, and attempted to put oil the 
trial tiU the next year, when he wooJd be aUe 
to exercise all the eonsnlar authority m laronr 
of his client. Bat Cicero, who accnsed Verres, 
baffled all the schemes of Hortensins, and this 
contest left Cicero in the first place as an advo- 
csteandorator After his consriship Hortenaios 
took a part in enpportmg the optimates 

against the nsmgpowerof Pom^y Uespoke 
Against the Gabmian law, wluch invested 
Pomper with absolute power on the Mediter 
ranean, in order to put down the pirates of 
Cihcia (67), and the hlandian, by which the 
condnct of the war against ^Iithridates was 
transferred from Lucullus to Pompey (6G) 
Cicero in his eonsolsiiip (63) desert^ the 
popular partr, with whom he had hitherto 
acted, and bMame cme of the supporters of the 
optunates Thus Bortensiusno longerappears 
as his nra! "We first find them pleading 



together for C F^binus, for L. llaraeas,aiid 
lor P Sulla. After the coalition of Pompey 
with Caesar and Crasens in 60, Horiensios 
drew back from public life, and confined hun 
self to his adrocate's duties He died in SO 
\Cic.adAtt TL 6) Ihes^leot Uortensitis was 
“ond , his memcny so nea^ and retentire, that 
he u said to have been able to cone out of a 
sale-room and repeat the aucbon list backwards 
<Cic ffrui ^3, gif, geo. Praef sis Conir IJ Be 
possessed immense wealth, a^ bad several 
villas, the most splendid of which was the one 
near Lanreutiiin. He was the first person at 
Rome who brought peacocks to table (Varr H 
2t in. 13, 17, I’lin nr 96)— & Q., snniamed 
Hortolns, son of the preceding, ^ Latalia, 
the daughter of Catulua In youth he bred a 
low and proSigate life, and appears to have 
«en at Ust cast og by hia father On the 
hteaking out of the Civil war in 49, he joined 
Caesar, and fought cn hie side in Italy and 
Greece (Plot Caa SS , Suet. Jul 81) In 44 
he held the province of 3Iacedonia, sad Brotua 
was to sncc^ bun. After Caesar's assassma- 
tion, M Antony gave the province tn his 
brother Caioa biulua, however, had already 
taken Mseseion, vntfa the assistance of Horten 
sma When the proscnpLon took place, Hor 
teniius was m the list, and ci revenge he 
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ordered C Antonia^, who had been taken 
prisoner, to be pat to death. After the battle 
of Philippi, he was executed on the grave of bis 

Borsa (^flpoi), the Egyptian god of hgbt, 
whose worship was also established in Greece, 
and afterwards as Harpoerates at Rome He 
was the son cf{ Osins and Isis (but according 
to another view, of Be), and vras regarded aa 
vising WOT against the powers of dukness in 
the form of crocodiles and serpents It is easy 
to 6*e how th a led to his i^ntifica’icn with 



Apollo (Hdt- it lit) As avenger of the death 
of his father Osins he overcame the evil deity 
Typhon Horns was in the prevailing myth 
legarJed as the youthful sun. bom afresh eveiy 
morning, and is this guise was called Horpe 
chrat, or * the child 1101111,' which the Greeks 
lepfeeented by Harpocratea. The conventional 
I slatuea of ibis child Homs were represented m 
a sitting postnre with his finger in hu mouth, 
whicti win a symbol of chiliRiood Ptod a 
misapprehension of this attitude in the Eg;^ 
isn atslaes the Greeks and Romans regaroed 
Harpoerates as the god of Silence (Ov Met 
IX. 691, Varr LJi v 57; Pint Jr 68) Under 
the empire his worship in this charact^cameio 
with that of other Egyptian deibes In art 
he was represented most commonly as a naked 
boy with bis finger on bis lips and vntb a lotus 
Sower on bis beM Bii image was also placed 
as an amulet on signet nogs (Plm. zzxtu- 41) 
Bat he was represented also on bronzes and re- 
liefs as an armed and mounted wamor (bnt 
o'tenwith the bead of abawk)dnvijiglus ipear 
through a crocodile or dragon It is surmised, 
not without probabihty, that some put of the 
legends of St. George vrss drawn from these 
s^ptores. 

MstHla {Osfiglui), a small tows u> Galba 
CiBslpias, on the Po, and on the road from 
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Mutina to Verona ; the birthplace of Cornelius 
N^os 

HostlliuE Manciuus, [JXancinus ] 
HosHlins TuUus. [Tullus Hostilius] 
Hostius, the author of a poem on the Istnan 
ivar, probabl} the war of 125 b c , not that of 
178, of which Ennms had alread3 written He 
IS quoted by Macrob vi S, 5 , Sen- ad Aen xn 
121. He lived earlj’ in the 1st centurj b c ,and 
is probably the ‘ doctus avns ’ of Propert i\ 20, 
8 (CjTithia_ being really Hostia) 

Htmneric, hmg of the Vandals in Afnea, a d 
477—184, was the son of Gensenc, whom he 
succeeded His reign was chiefly marhed b) 
his savage persecution of the Catholics 
Hnnni (OSrroi), an Asiatic race, vi ho dwelt 
for some centuries in the plains of Tartars > and 
were formidable to the Chinese empire long 
before they were known to the Romans It 
was to repel the inroads of the Huiis that the 
Chinese built their celebrated vv all, 1500 mdcs 
in length A portion of the nation afterwards 
migrated W., conquered the Alani, a warlike 
race between the Volga and the Tanais, and 
then crossed into Europe about a d 375 A 
curious story IS told by Olympiodorus {Fr 27) 
that Constantine, hearing of buried treasure in 
Thrace, had ordered it to be dog up It con- 
essteS cl ihree seller images wftrcfi fiacf been 
buried by ihe people of the country, one to 
keep out the Goths, the tecond the Huns, and 
the third the Sarmatians ; and accordingly after 
their removal Thrace and Ulyria were ov ermn 
by Goths, Huns and Sarmatians Tlie appear 
ance of these new barbanans excited the great- 
est terror, both among the Homans and the 
Germans. They are described by Greek and 
Homan historians as horing broad shoulders, 
flat noses, and small black eyes deeply buried 
in their heads ; and as savage in manners and 
habits They destroyed the powerful monarchy 
of the Ostrogoths, who were obliged to retire 
before them, and were allowed by Valens 
to settle in Thrace, a p 370 The Huns now 
frequently ravaged the Homan dominions 
They were joined by many other barbarian 
nations, and under their king Attila (a d 434- 
453), they devastated the fairest portions of 
the empire, both in the E and the W [Atiiba ] 
On the death of Attila, the various nations 
which composed his army, dispersed, and his 
sons were unable to resist the arms of the 
Ostrogoths In a few years after the death of 
Attila, the empire of the Huns was completely 
destroyed The remains of the nation became 
incorporated with other barbanans, and never 
appear again as a separate people (Amm 
Mare xxxi ; Prise AtUl) 

Hyacinthldes ('TaJcisfl/Ser), daughters of a 
Lacedaemonian named Hyacinthus, who is said 
to have gone to Athens and to have sacrificed 
them for the purpose of dehvenng the city 
from a famine and plague under which it was 
suffering dunng the war with Minos Tliey 
were named ’Arflijir, Af-yAijir and Anrafa 
(Apollod 111 15, 5; Hyg Fal 238) Some 
traditions make them the daughters of Erech- 
theuB, and relate that they received their name 
from the village of Hyacinthus, where they were 
sacrificed at the time when Athens was attacked 
by the Eleusinians and Thracians, or Thebans 
(Said sv irapBlvotf [Hemosth] Fpitaph p 
18D7) It IS difiScnlt when comparing the story 
of Hyacinthus at Amyclae to resist the con- 
clusion that we may have here a reminiscence 
of an bid sacrifice of maidens at Athens for a 
festival of a deity' of the spring whicli was ex- 
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plained in this way when the worship of the 
deity akin to the Amyclaean Hyacinthus had 
died out at Athens 

Hyacinthus ('TcIkipOos), son of the Spartan 
tang Amyclae an<i Diomede, or of Oebalus 
^ » -A-Pollod in 10, S , Ov iVei x 
136, Hyg Had 271, Sen ad Aen xi 68) He 
was a jouth of extraordinary beauty, and was 
belov ed by Apollo, and as he was once play mg 
at quoits with the god, the wind turned the 
qnoit BO that it struck the hoy and slew him 
1, oiigmal story at Amyclae 

^poUod 1 3 3 i„ 10,3, Ear Sel 1469, 
Pans III 19, o) , blit from the mention of the 
n md up a later stoiy that Mephyrus also 
lo^ea Hj acmthns g.nd 8le^^ him from jealousy 
because Apollo was preferred (Palaeph 47, 
Lucian, Vial Veor 14 , PJuIostr Imaff i 24) 
A third story, apparentlj Orphic, makes Hya 
cinthuB beIo\ ed by ThamjTis From the blood 
of Hyacinthus there sprang the flower of the 
same name, on the leaies of •which appeared 
the exclamation of woe AI, AT, or the letter T, 
being the initial of 'Tdfctf'ffaf [That the Greek 
hjaemthwas not ours is clear enough prob- 
ably it was an ins for a similar flower legend, 
see Ajax] Hjacinthns was worshipped at 
Amyclae as a hero, and a great festival, Hya 
cm^hia, was cefehratecT in fiis honour It was a 
festnal older than the Donans, and adopted by 
them [For an account of the rites, see Vtct 
of Ani art Sijacinthta'l The myth seems to 
mean the effect of the hot summer sun m 
^nthermg the spnijg flowers, the quoit bemg 
the sun's disk It may bo noticed that the 
Apollo of the orjjtjnal story cannot he the 
Donan god, and th^ theory desenes considera- 
tion, that this Apollo and Hyacinthus are both 
sun deities — Hjacinthus the jounger or weaker 
sun of spnng which fosters the spring vege- 
tation (cf the Egyptian child Horus), and 
Apollo the strong Summer sun It is possible, 
again, that the story may have been dev eloped 
when the religion of the Dorian Apollo over- 
powered that of aii earlier Arajclaean Hja- 
emthuB, god of the sun m sprmg 
Hyades ('TdScj)'— that is, the Rainy — the 
name of njmphs, whose parentage, number and 
names are described in vanous wa>s by the 
ancients Their parents were Atlas and Aethra, 
or Atlas and Pleione, or Hyas and Boeotia. 
others call tlieir father Oceanus, Melisseus, 
Cadmilns, or Erechtheus Their number differs 
in various legends^ but their most, common 
number is seven, as they appear m the con- 
stellation which b^ars their name, nz Am- 
Irrosta, JJudoraj ^edtle, Coromsj Vohjxo, 
PhytOy and Thyene or Vione (Oi Fast v. 
166; Hyg Fab I82, 192; Ast n 21) They 
were entrusted by Zeus with the care of his 
infant son Dionysus, and were afterwards 
placed by Zeus among the stars The story 
which made them the daughters of Atlas re- 
lates tliat their number ■was twelve or fifteen, 
and that at first five of them were placed 
among the stars as Hjades, and the seven ^or 
ten) others afterwards under the name of 
Pleiades, to reward them for the sisterly love 
they had evinced after the death of their 
brother Hjas, who bad been killed in Lib>a by 
a wild beast Their name, H} ades, was derived 
by some from Hjes, a mystic surname of 
Dionysus (Said sv) TIio Romans, who de- 
rived it from vsy a pig, translated the name by 
Sueulae (Cic N. V n 43, 111 ; Plin 11 lOD) 
OTio most natural derivation is from veu', to 
ram, as the constellation of the Hyades, when 
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risicig eimoltaiieoiislj with the snn, unoQnced ' 
raiu]' weather {H xtiii 4S3, and Scbol > Veis I 
Aen j 743. Hor Od i 3,14) | 

HyampSa [Pxbvassus ] | 

ByampSUl (‘Tr^/rtroXi; 'Ta/iiraXfri)t) a town 
in Phocis, E of the Cephieens, near Cleonae, | 
was founded by the Ilyantes, when they were 
^ven out of Boeotia by the Cadmeana , was 
destroyed by Xerxes , afterwards rebnill , and 
again destroyed by Pluhp and the Amphictyona ' 
{II u 621, Pans u 85, 6, Strab p 424) 
CUonae.frooi itSTicmity to Hyasapolia laeall^ 
by Xenophon {Hell n 4 § 27) TafiWoiuTun rt 

Byaatef ('Torrej), the ancient inbabitantB 
of Boeotia, Irom which country they were ex 
pelled by the Codmeans Part of the Hyantes 
emigrated ioPhocia [Etiscpolis], and part to 
Aetoha. The poets use the adjeetiTeBptfnfius 
as equivalent to Boeotian (IJtrah pp 821,40], 
464 , Ot Met m 147 ) 

Hyai (•Tsj)— 1 Tlie name of the father 
and the brother of tbeHrssES —3 (Sometimes 
confused with No 1), the eponymous hero of 
the Boeotian Hyantes He was married to 
Boeotia. (Pans iz 6,1 Phn 26) 

Hybla (*YfiXi| TSXaXet, HybUnsu), three 
towns in Sicily, named after a Sicilian goddess 
Byb'^ 1 Hajar ontheS 

slope of Mt Aetna and on the nver Syraaetbgs 
waBongmahyatownofthaSicnh ItwascaBed 
Hybla Gereatia or GaUatie (Thuc ei 62 , Pans 
y 23, Steph. By* » t>) It i> probably the 
HybU, famous for honey (7«rg Eel ■ 87 , Or , 
Tnti T 18 S3), Ihongta Strabo [o 267) aeemal 
to make that a charactonstic of Hegtrs^S ' 
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Xiaor (u fUitpSi afterwards caUed Slegata. 
[Uzosiu Heraea, m the 8 of the isUnd, 
on the toad from Syracuse to Agngentam — 
The above seems the tme distmction between 
the first two towns, but it >s not unquestioned, 
partly owing to the confused descnptioo lo 
Panssnias and StephsAus 
Eybreas {’C0plat),ot hlylasainCaria aeele 
’or^wdnmftw.TOifieinpDraTy wiin 'fne Sthmovit 
A ntonins (Strab pp 680, 6S9, Flat Anf 24) 
HyCC&ia (rh 'Vzaspa ‘Yiocapfvi Mvto dt 
Canml, a town of the Sicam on the H eoastof 
Sicily, ‘W of Panormns, said to have derived its 
name from the sea fish vkoj It was tsheo by 
the Athenians, and plnndered, and its inh^ 
bitants sold as slaves, s c 415 Among the 
captives was the beautiful 'Tunandra, mistresi 
of Alcibiades and mother of Bais. (Time n, 
63* Biod xui. 8, Pint Ale 39 , Pass u.3, 6) 
Hydamea ('T}ip>v)t)i one of the seven Per 
siana who conspired against the Magi in B c 531 
(natui 70) 

Hydaipct Jelum), the northern 

most of the five great tnhutanea of the lodos, 
which, with the Indus itself, water tlie great 
plain of X India, now called the Punjab, 

*'■ ■ TheHydaspesfallsuilotheAeesint.. 

_u. -v -1 '-nm the S , first ! 


(CAoia i), which also rt 


the Hyiraotes (flauee), and then the H^hasb 
(Bm<u, and lower down, Gharra), which hag 
prenonsly received, on the 8 side, the Hesidrcs 
or Zaiadrus {SutlQ or Seeudru)’, and the 
Aceeines itsell falls into the Indus These five 
nrers all nse on the 877 side of the Emodi M 
{Htmalaya), except the Sutlm, which, like the 
Indus, rises on the NE side of the range 
They became known to the Greeks by Alexan 
dor’s campaign in India his victory over Poros 
(b c 827) wag gamed on the left side of the 
Uydaspes, near, or perhaps upon, the scene of 
the battle of Chtlhanwallah , and thsHyphasis 
fonned the limit ed his progress (Strab p 
686 , Plin TJ 71 , Arnan, An. v 19 , Curt iz. 4 ) 
The epithet ‘fahnlosns ' which Horace applies 
to the Hydagpeg {Od i 22, 7) refers to the mar 
vellotis gtoneg current about it as the nver of a 
practicaUy unknown land, and the ‘ifedut 
Hydagfies of Virgil {Geor^ ir 211) is merely 
an example of the vagueness with which the 
Roman wnters, especially the poets, refer to the 
conntnes beyond the E limit of the empire 
Hydra [Hekacles p 896] 

Hydraotes orHyarotis ('T5paiiTvif,'Tap<*iTij 
Sacee) a nver of India, falling loto the Ace 
nea [HniiaPES ] 

Hydrea(T8/>(a ’ySpeirtjt Hydra),a sma'l 
isUnd in the gulf of Hermione off ArgoUs (Hdt 
111 59, Paua u. 89, 4), of no importance lu 
antiquity, but the inhabitants ol which in 
modem times played s dutmgtusbedpart in the 
war of Greek indepeadence,Hid are some el the 
best sailors in Greece 

H^mntna or Hydrfta CrS^cSr Hydmnti 
_ns Otranto), one of the most ancient towns 
of Calabrai, situated on the BE coast, with a 
rood harbour, naar a moontaui Hydras, m 
Isler times a mDaicipinm Persons freqnenlly 
crewed over to Emms from this port (PIm in 
100, Cic ad Ait XT 21, zn 6,Strah p 261) 
»SttDS ('7*7iTT6t "^TTietl. a small town 
Boeotia on the lake Copais, and near the 
....ntisrs of Loens (Pana. iz 24 8) 

Hygtea ('Tvff la), also called Hyges or Hygm. 
the giddess r>i health, and a danghter of Ascle 
pma (Aa his wile she onlyappears ui very Jati 
Orphic hymns.] Bhe was worshipped particu 
larly at Athens, where representations in relief 
and votive tablets have b^a found in the As 
clepieum and not onlyas thedaugbterof Ascle 
piua but as Athene Hygiea, to whom a statue 
andaaaIlarweresetDpbyPencle3[seep 13, a] 
On this vanoua theories have been mooted t (1) 
that her worship onginated at Athena either a< 
an oSsboot from that of Athene or from a con 
ceptioD of the poets, (2) that it came to Athens 
■ wifutne worimp dl Asciepius'troin'k.piua'nma. 
(3) that she took the place of Alcippe, a nymph 
of the spring m the Asclepieum l^ese are 
matters of conjecture, and the question of origin 
may be settled some day by the discovery of 
inacnptions It is true that no pre-Roman lU* 
BcnptioDS about Hygiea have yet bees fonnd at 
Epmaoms , but Pausanias ^ II, 6) mentions 
averyidd temple of Asclepius at Titane near 
Sicyon where Ifygiea vras worshipped equally 
wiUi her lather It seems likely that her wor 
ship was united with that of Asclepius to ex 
prm the abstract idea of his healing power as 
diatinet from his old ewacoUr character [Asciz: 
pres^ It IS on the whole more likely to have 
on^nated in the Peloponnesus th&n at Ailiens, 
bnt the worship of Athene Hygiea was merely 
the addition of the function of healing to t! 0 
other qualities of Athene the protectress and 
was quite distinct from the worslup of Ifygna 
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day, whence he was afterwards inroked m was murdered by the oligarchs at Samos, B.e 
bndal songs, in order to be propitiated (Senr 411 flTinc. yiii. 71, Pint. Amt 7, Ale 13J 
ad Aen u 655, ad Tin. SO) Soma rdated j HTperbSrgi or^l CTwepBilpfoi, ‘TrtpffJptio,), 
that at the weding of Dionysos and Anadno | afabnloU* people, theearliestmention of whom 
be sang the bndal hymn, but lost hia tom* seems to hare been la the sacred legends con 
He IS represented in works of art aa a yonng neeted with the worship of ApoUo,boUia( Delos 
man carrying a bndal torch Most notable » a and at Delphi They are not mentioned by 

painting from Pompeii (Jfuf £or6 iii. 17) Homer, bnt it does not follow that the legend 

Hymettat (*Tf»rrr<li), a moontam m Attica, aaa post-Homenc Herodotus (ir. 82) notices 
celebrated for its marble and more especially them as ^Ven of in the Eptgont and by 
for Its honey (Hor Od n. 18, 8, Sat ii % 15) Hesiod. In the earliest Greek conception 

Itis abont three mUesS o! Athens, and forma of the “ embodied by the 

the commencement of the range of mountaina poets, they were a blessed people, hnng in 
which mns 8 through Attica [p 148]. Ills a land of perpetual sunshine, which produced 
nowcalled Telorunioe Hynieito* theportof abnndant frmts, on which the people bred, 
the moonUin near the proraonton Zoster, absUming from animal food. In innocence 
which was called in ancient tunes AlAy&ntt \i and peace, free froia disease and toil and tare, 
'ArvSpot, sc ‘T/wrrrbt), or the Dry Hymetlns, is ignorant of violence and war, they spent a long 
cow called ilaerovani. and happy life, in the doe and cheerful obser 

Hypseyni, Bypaeani, or Paearu (fumf- »anceof the worshipof ApoUo,whoTiBitedtb«ir 
thai), a nrer in European Sarmatia, which comitry soon after bis birth, and spent a whole 
Bows through the country ol the nomad Sct year among them, dancing and singiug, before 
thians, and faUa into the 8inua Careinitee in he (etnrned to Delphi. The poets related 
^ Euxinc see. farther bow the sun only rose once a year and 

Hypaea fSTOEciLinrs 1 set once a year, upon the Hyperboreans, whoee 

Hypaepa TTirmra Dokaoi), a city of Lydia, year was tbns divided, at the equinoxes into a 
on the S smpe of ML Tmolos, near the N six months’ day and a six months* night, snd 
bank of the Calster (Strab p 627, Pans r they were therefore said to sow in the morning. 
"7, 5, Or ifef n. 18) to reap at noon, to gather then fruits u» the 

Byplna ('Tvdiei ed ’'trana 'Xjrtwtit), a exening, and to store them upatnigbt hoa, 
town in Ttiphyhan Elis, belonging to (he too, their natural life lasted 1000 years, but ■( 
Pcntspolis (Strab p 813) any of them was astiated with its nnbroken 

Bypinit 1 a nrer in Earopean enjoyment, he threw hmuelf, crowned and 

Sarmatia, nset, accordmg to Herodotus, in a anointed, fmm a sacred rock into the sea(Slt*h 
Uke, Sows parallel to the Eoryithenes. has at p 711 , Plm. ir 82) The Delian legends told 
first aweet, then bitter water, and falls tnto the of oSenogssent to Apollo bythe Hyberboresns, 
Ssxina sea W of tbe Bor^theses (Bdh u first ty (he hands of Tirgius named Arge and 
102, IT 17; Strab p 107, Or Pan! it 10, ^is (or Eeeaerge), and then by laodice and 
47)<— S. (Buban), a nrer ot tbe SannaUsa Syperoche, etcortM by fire men called Per 
Caucasus, ruing in th« mouutaim of the pnerees, and lastly, astheir mes«engersdid not 
Caucasus and £iwtag into the Pains Itaeolia retam, they sent the oftenttga packM in siheat- 
(Strab. p 49<) I straw, and tb« sacred package was forwarded 

Hypkta (rd *'r»wr«, n *Tednj *7Ve»er«s, from people to people till it reached Delos. 
'T«nrtif iieopatra, TarV. Balrajilt), a town Baossnias cites toe old Delian hymns ascribed 
of tbe Aenianes in ‘Thessaly, S ot the Sper . toOIen as saymgthst a shnne madeof waxaud 
cbeua, faehmged m later tunes to the Aelolian (eatberawassentbyApoUntotheHyperboreans, 
league (PoL xx. 9, 11, in. 2, 8) Tbe inhabi I apparently to Delphi (Paus x. fi). Hence it 
tsnts of this town were notorious for magic j woald seem that they wets onginally regarded 
(Bnciao, Ann. 1, Apul. Afsl L 101) | as Delphiaos and lhe^<vKBlKdpa< who weresup- 

Hypatia Cfrarlaj, daughter^ Tbeon, by | posed toaid Delphi against the Gauls may haie 
whom she was instmcted in philosophy and . teen the Hyperhortan maidens Lcmdice snd 
mathematics She lectured m tbe Heo^alonic ' Hjperocfae (Psus i 4, 4, z 23,1, Cic.Dir 1-87, 

school ol Flotiuas st Alexscdna. She sp-'OI) Tbe notion that tbeydwrlt lo thsextrems 
pears to hare been modest as well as beautiful, north ' beyond tbe influence of the north wind ’ 
bat nerertheleu to bare been a nctim to may have arisen from the denration of their 
slander and falsehood. She was accused of nsms (now generally rejected) (rtp — 
influencing Orestes, prefect q( Alexandria, Herodotus says that AjruUesa pUcsl them in a 
against Cynl, and (possibly at the instigatioD gold producing country (dral MounlaintV 
of the archbishop himself) a number of (ana- near the Arunaspi (HdL ir 13) , but the older 
tical monks seized her m the street, and legends seem to connect them with the lands of 
dragged her into one of the chuxthes, where | the son m the south west or south east (Find, 
tl^ fore her to pieces, am 415 Py/A x. 80 ; Aesch. Pr eOo), and when Pindar 

Byp&tddSnis (*Trar35«)>ar), a sculptor ofl speaks ol the sources of the liter aa their dwell 
Thebes, 8 c 872 (Paua tui. 26, 6, x 10, 8) ! iDg(Of.iii H, rui- 47, JsfAm r 22), ^probably 

Hyperhdlat (Trtp0aXot% an Athenian de- meant to express the extreme west; but an 
magogoe in the Pelopooneeiaa war, wsa of i questionably they were erentually conceived as 
ae~rile ongin, and was frequently satirised by j dwelhjig far in the north, and tlieir name meant 
Aristophanes and tlie other comic poets j norfAeny aa when Vir^ «nH Horace speak 
(Anstoph. ieh eiC, 1801, Vftp lom). In ' of the ‘Byperboreae orae' and ‘Uyperborei 

order to get nd either of Tiicias or Alcibiades, ' campi.* Botnsmodem wntendenre theirname 

Hypeibolus called for the exercise of the oelra- from vTip^f»oj=-‘bejond the mounUins’, 
ciim. But the parties endangered comlozied others connect tbe wc^ with aa though 

to defeat him, and the rote of exOe felt <m tor to that the name meant ‘the 

Hyperbolas himself an application ot that brmgers of offenogt to Apollo ‘ in ita ongioal. 



HYPERIDES 

in the N. of the earth [Hypebbokei], and 
was afterwards applied by the geograplmrs to 
varions chains, as, for example, the Caucasus, 
the Rhipaei Montes, and others. 

Hypendes (^TrrrpefdTjy or 'TwrpfSTjr), one of 
the ten Attic orators, was the son of Glaucippus, 
and belonged to the Attic demus of Coltytus. 
He was a pupil of Isocrates, and a friend and 
feliow-pnpil of Lycnrgus. He is first mentioned 
B.c. SCO, when he prosecuted Antocles for 
treason in a Thracian command. About n.c. 
358 he and his son equipped two triremes at 
their own expense in order to serve against 
Euboea. From the peace of 810 till 324 he aided 
Demosthenes in the patriotic struggle against 
Macedon. After the death of Alexander (828) 
Hyperides took an active part in organising 
that confederacy of the Greeks against Anti- 
pater which produced the Damian war. Upon 
the defeat of the confederates at the battle of 
Crannon in the following year (322), Hj’perides 
fled to Aegina, where he wa.s slain by the 
emissjmes of Antipater. His oratorjq holdinj 
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discovered that Timas was alive, whereupon 
they compelled Hypsipyle to quit the island. 
On her flight she was taken prisoner by pirates 
^d sold to the Neraean king Lycurgus, wlio 
intrusted to her care his son Archemorus or 
Oj^eltes. ^Abokemobus.J 
Hypsfis ( DfioSj, -ovyroi), a toivn in Arcadia, 
on a mountain of the same name. 

Hyrcania ('Tprtm/a: 'Tp/nfrior, Hyreanns: 
Slaearideran), a province of the ancient Per- 
sian Empire, on the S. and SE. shores of the 
Caspian or Hyreanian Sea, and separated by 
mountains on the W., S., and E., from Media, 
Parthia, and Margiana. Its valleys were very' 
fertile; and it flourished most under the Par- 
thians, whose kings often resided in it during 
the summer. (Strab. p. SOS.) 

Hyreanum or -ium Mare. [C-tspiutt M-^be.] 
Hyreanns ('Tpaavefs). 1. Joannes, prince 
and high-priest of the Jews, was the son and 
successor of Simon Maccabaens. He succeeded 
to his father’s power B.c. 185. He was at first 
i engaged in war with Antioolius VID Sidetes, 


a middle place between that of Lysias and * whoinvaded JudaeOjandlaidsiegretoiTerasalem, 


Demosthenes, combined vigour with grace and 
wit, and is remarkable also for its pathetic 
passages. Longinus (de Suhlhn. 34) ranks hiin 
■very high for all these qualities. Out of the 
77 orations attributed to Hyperides, until the 
middle of this century none were known to be 
extant, but in 1847 and succeeding years the 
greater part of the speech For Euxetiippus 
and of the Fimeral Oration on those who fell 
in the Lamian war, and (in 1892) most of the 
speech Against AthenagoraSf and parts of those 
Against Demosthenes and JFbriycop7tron were 
recovered from papyri found in Egypt. Ed. 
C. Babington, 1858; Blass, Lips. 1869. 


In 183 be concluded a peace with Antiochus, 
on the condition of pajdng an annual tribute. 
In 109 HjTcanus took Samaria, and razed it 
to the ground. He died in 106. Although he 
did not assume the title of king, he may be 
regarded as the founder of the monarchy of 
Judaea, which continued in his family till the 
accession of Herod. (Jos, A7it. xiii, 7-9,)— 
2. High-priest and l^g of the Jews, was 
the eldest son of Alexander Jannaeus. On 
the death of Alexander (78) the royal autho- 
rity devolved upon Alexandra, his wife, who 
appointed Hyreanns to the high-priesthood; 
and upon her death in 09, Hyreanns suc- 


Hyperion ('TTreplofi'), a Titan, son of Uranus j ceeded to the sovereignty, but was attacked 
and Ge, and married to his sister Thia, or 1 by bis j'ounger brother, Aristobulus, in the fol- 
Euryphaessa, by whom he became the father ^ lowing year (68), and, being driven from the 
of Heb’os, Selene, and Eos. [Helios.] I throne, took refuge with Aretas, king of Arabia 

Hypermnestra i^^titepyiviiarpa). 1. Daughter ’ Betraea. Tliat monarch assembled an army, 
of Thestius and Eurytihemis, ^vife of Oicles, [ irith which he invaded Judaea. Aristohnlas, 
and mother of Amphiaraus. — 2. One of the | however, gained over by bribes and proinises 


daughters of Danaus and wife of Lyncens. 
[Danaus ; Lynceus.] 

Hyphasis or Hypasis or Hypanis 
‘^T-rrao'tJ, "TTrovis : Deeas, and Gkarra)^ a river 
of India. [Hyeaspes.] 

Hypins ("Tr/os), a river and mountain in 
Bithynia. 

Hypsas ("Tv^'ar), two rivers on the S. coast 
of Sicily, one between Selinus and Thermae 
Selinuntiae (now Delict) and the other near 
Agrigentum (now Finnic Drago). 


Porapey*s lieutenant, M. Scaums, who now 
ordered Aretas and Hyreanus to withdraw from 
Judaea (64). TIjc next year Pompey himself 
arrived in Syria: he reversed the decision of 
Scaums, carried away Aristrobulus as a prisoner 
to ^rae, and reinstated Hyreanus in the high- 
priesthbod, with the authority, though not the 
name, of royalty; but Alexander, the sou of 
Aristobulus, and subsequently Aristobulus liim* 
self, escaped from Borne, and excited revolts, 
i which were only quelled by the assistance of 


^^sens {‘'T4'evs)f son of Peneiis and Creusa, ! the Romans. The real government was now 
was king of the Lapithae, and father of Gyrene ' in the hands of Antipater, the father of Herod, 
(Find. Fgth. ix. 13 ; Paus. ix. 84, 6). j who aided Caesar during the Alexandrian w'ar 

Hypsicles ('Ti/'ifcA.ns)? of Alexandria, a Greek 1 (47), and was made procurator of Judaea- 
mathematician, usually said to have lived about 1 Antipater ivas poisoned by the contrivance of 

. ’ r. t 1 it I tT onn/.BariaH t/t IllQ 


i.n. ICO, but ought not to be placed earlier than 
A.i>. 650. His only extant work is entitled Ilfpl 
Ttev dt'a^opSr, published witli the 

Optics of Heliodorus at Pans, 1567. He is sup- 
posed to have added the 14th and 15th books to 
the Elements of Euclid. 

Hypsipyle daughter of Tlioas, 

king of Lemnos. Wlien the Lemnian women 
killed all the men in the island, because they 
had taken some female Thracian slaves to their 
beds, Hypsipyle saved her father. [Thoas.j 
She then became queen of Lemnos ; and when 
tlie Argonauts landed there shortly afterwards, 
she bore tivin sons to 3ason,^ Enneus and 
l^ebrophonns, also called Deiphilus or Thoas. 
£Jason.] The Lemnian women subsequently 


Hyreanus (43); bat Herod succeeded to his 
father’s power. The Parthians, on their inva- 
sion of Syria, carried away Hjrcanus os prisoner 
(40). He was treated wth much liberality 
by the Parthian king, and allowed to live in 
freedom at Babylon. Here he remained for 
some years; but having at length received an 
invitation from Herod, wlio had meanwhile 
established himself on the throne of Judaea, he 
returned to Jerusalem. He was treated with 
respect by Herod till tlie battle of Actiura; 
when Herod, fearing lest Augustus mi^ht place 
Hyreanus ou the throne, accused him^ of a 
treasonable correspondence with the Icing of 
Arabia, and put him to death (SO). (Jos. Ant, 
xiv. 5-13, XV. 2, C ; Dio Cass, xlviii. 2C.) 

r r 2 
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Hyrta fTpIa* ‘T/>ievt, Tpia-nji) 1. A towfi’ 
in Boeotu, near Tanagra, was in the earliMt: 
times a place of importance, but afterwarda' 
aanb into insignificance fStrab pp 40t,408) — 

2 A town m Apnlia. [uBia 1 

Hyrleni (Tpicvt), son of f’oseidon and A1 
ejcme, king ot Hyra in Eoecptia, bnsband of 
CJonia, and father of Nyctens.I/jcus.andOnon- 
Bespecting his treasares see AeaJtE&xs [ 

HyrjnJna ( a town in Etis,meol>cined 1 
by Homer, but of which all trace had dia- ‘ 
appeared in the tune of Strabo (Strab i>. 311) 
^Sear it was the ptoinontaiy Hjrmina or Hot 
mina {G Chiaremo) 

Kjmine ( Tputmi), danghtec of \elens, or 
Nyctens, wife of Pbotbaa, and niotl«i ot Actor 
Hjrtictti (’T^rraeai) 1 A Trojan, to whom 
Pnam gave his first wife Ansba, when he 
mamed Hecnha. Homer makes bun the lather 
of Asms, hence called Eyrlaeule* {IL ■> 837) 
—2 Father of Nisns (Verg Aen tz 177) — I 

3 Father of Hippotoon (Vere Aen v 4fW) 
Hjslae ( T^iof) 1 CTrianit) a town in 

Argolis, 8 of Argos, destroyed by the Spartans 
in the Peloponnesian war (Thno. r «3) — 2 
('Toiidr), a town in Boeotia, E of PUtaeae 
called ^ Herodotns (r 74) a demos of Attica, 
bat probably belonging to f’lataeae 
Hyataspei CTord^inir) 1 bon of Arsatoea, 
and father of Danns I.|«as a member of the' 
Penian roytl hooee of the Aebaemetudae ; 
Be wat aatrap of Perns under Cambyses and | 
probably under Citos also (HdL t 209, ui. 70, 
IT 83, Tiu Sit 1—2. Son o( Dsnoa I. and 
Atossa (Hdt ii< 84) 


ladin or lader (laderttaus OfdZara),^ 
town on the £oast of niyneam, with • go^ j 
harbour, and a Koman coloey ander the name I 
of 'Coloma Chindu AngosU Felix' (Plin. ui.. 
140; C I L UJ.2909) I 

lalemsa a similar personiScation | 

to that of lann^ aim hence called a son of 
Apollo and Calliope (and conseqaently brother 
orHymenaeusandO^heos) He was regarded | 
as the inrenlor ot the song laleraas which was 
a kind of dirge, and is only mentiooed as song 
OB most cielsncholy occasions (Find. Fr , 
Schol adFar Or 1391,adSuppf 231 edifkes 
997} The dirges both of JUnns and lalemos 
seem to be the lamentabon for death alike of 
regetationandof early manhood, and themytha 
probably grew ont of the ntes which sncce^ed 
theharmt, when the planthfe was dying awar 
as winter drew near 

lalmesTU CliAjirror), son of Ares and Aaty 
oebe, and brother of Ascalaphns, was a Dstire 
of the BoeoUaa Oichotnenos. lie was one of 
the Argonants and a sutor of Helena. Alter 
the destmction of Troy, he wandered aboot 
with the OrcbomeniaDS, and foonded colonies 
mColchis. (If. 11 . 512, ApoUod.iit 10,8, Paua 
U S7, Strab p 416) 

Jalyinx (’liXvo'or Piilenmot), one of the 
three rery anaent Donan cities m the island of 
Khodes, and one of the six onginal members of . 
the Donan KezapoLs [DoBisJ, stood on the; 
HW coast of the uland, aboot sixty sta^SW 
of Bhodes It is said to hare denred its name 
from the mythical lalysos, son of Ceinpbna, I 
and giandmn ot Uehos. fPind, Of tu, 74 ; ' 
I’lnd. t.67, Strab. p. 651 For its potterr, see i 
Raontrs.) r. 


lAPETUS 

litabe *• Thlacian wotnaB, daughter 

of Fan and Eclio, and a slave of Metanlro. 
"When Demeter, in search of her daughter 
amved m Attiea, and visited the bouse of 
Sletanira, lambe cheered the rnoumfiil goddess 
by her jokes (Syrnn aJ Dem v J9 j; The 
enatoin of jesta and mockenea ui the Cleusinifm 
procession was said to conunemorate thia 
(Diod T 4 , Apollod. u 5, 1) There can be 
little doubt that the cooTcrse was tbe order of 
events, and that (he story of lambe grew oot of 
the practise of leermg la the procession, which 
was called lafiSi(€u' 

lamhllehns { le(ii5A»x»») 1 A Syrian who 
bred m the time Of the emperor Trajan, wrote 
a romance in the Greek language, entitled 
Babfflomea The work itself is lost but an 
epit^e of it IS preserved by Photins— 2 A 
celebrated Neo-Platomc pbik^pher, was bom 
at Cbalcif in Coele Syria He died m the 
reign of Constantine the Great, probably before 
k.b 333 Be was inferior tn jodgioeut and 
learning to the earlier Keo-Platonists, Plotinus 
and Porphyry, and he mtrodaced into hia 
eyetem a great deal of Onental mystery and 
magic, gaming for himself from his disciples the 
tepotation of working miracles lambhchna 
snote (among many other works which have 
penshed) a Ireatise n»pl TluBayipou aSpiftus, 
on tbe philosophy of Pythagoras. I( was io» 
tended at a ptepacatiou for tu stady of Plato, 

. consisted ongintUy of ten books, of which 
four are extant. Tbe first book contains an 
acoonnt of the life of Pytliagoraa, and though 
compiled withont care, it i* yet of valne, as the 
other works from which it is taken are lost. 
Edit^ by Easter, Amsterd. 1707, and by 
Eiessbng, Lips 1815 the Life ot Pythagonia 
17estennaim, 1850 Two other srorks, Ts 
BtoKtyoiurya on mystie nonbera 

(ed, by Aat, Lips 1817), and TTtpl jiuerqpfws, 
on the rnystenes of Egyptian and ChaldaesR 
(beoloCT fed by Parthey, Bert 1857) ere 
wrongly sttribotM to hiai.— 3 A later philc^ 
sopber of the some name, contemporary with 
the emperor Johan (Jaliao, Ep 8(, 40) 
lasudae ^ucs J 

lanmia ^id/u^ia, T^fa 'laju'ii'nirt O T 
Jabneel, Jabneh Ibneh ot Gahntk), a con 
siderablis city ot Palestine, between Diospoh* 
and Azotaa, near the coast, with a good bar 
boor (Strab p. 759) 

lamas ClaAiat), son ot AroUo and Evadoe. 
reoeiTedtheart of prophecy from his father, and 
was regarded as the ancestor of the famona 
(amily of seers, the lamidae at Olympia. The 
story says that, being deserted by his mother 
fora tune, he was fed with honey two snakes, 
and warn called lanrua because he was foimil 
lying in a bed of violets Apollo afterward# 
led him to Olympia and gave bun prophetic 
power (Puid. Ok tX 28-70 , Pans. t£ 2, 8 ) 
lamra ^lirtipa), one of the Aereids 
Itntha (Tdeft;) 1 Daoghterof Oceannsand 
Telhys, and one ot the playmates ot PersepHooe 
(Paua IT SO, 8 J Hea. Th 849) —Z. Daogbl'f 
of Telestes of Crete, beloved by Irms. 

Ikpetos rtfiTiT^r), one ot the Titans, son of 
tfrsona and Oe, married Asia or Clymene, the 
daoghterof bis brother Oceanoa, and became 
by her the father of Atlas, Prometliens, Ew 
metbens, and llenoctius (Hes. Th SOI). In 
Homer (/f nu- 479) he u mentioned only 
aa a Titan, imprisoned with Cronni in Tar 
iams. Being the father of Promethens, be was 
gtandfalber of Deucalion, who was regarded by 
tbe Greeks as the progenitor of the human race. 



lAPYBES 

•jind Iai>etiis himself seems to have been 
loohed upon as progenitor of the older race of 
mankind nnder Cronu*?. His descendants, Pro- 
methens, Allas, and others, are often designated 
by the patronymics lapciidae (-es), Xttpetioni- 
dae_{j-€s), and the feminine lapctionis. 

lapydes (’IcTrvSer or ’laTToSey), a warlike and 
barbarous people in the N. of lUyricum, be- 
tween the rivers Arsia and Tedanius, we«i a 
mised race, partly Dlyrian and partly Celtic, 
who tattooed their bodies (Strab. pp. 81S-315). 
They were snbdned by Augustus. Their coun- 
try was called lapydia. 

(Tanryfa : laTnrycs), the name given 
by the Greeks to the S. of Apulia, from Taren- 
Imn and Brundusium to the Prom. lapygium 
{(7. heiica) ; thou^li it is sometimes applied to 
the whole of Apulia. [Apuix^.] The name is 
derived from the mythical lapyx. 

lapyx (*Ianv|). 1. Son of Lycaon and brother 
of Baunius and Peucetius, who went as leaders 
of a colony to Italy (Ant. Lib. 31). According 
to others, he was a Cretan, and a brother of 
Icodius, or a son of Daedalus and a Cretan 
woman, from whom the Cretans who migrated 
to Italy derived the name of lapyges (Serv. ad 
Acn» iii. 832).— -2, The wind, blo^ring off 

the coast of lapygia (Apulia), in the S.of Italy, 
and consequently favourable to persons crossing ' 
over to Greece. It was the same as the ap- 
of the Greeks. 

larhas or Eiarhas, king of the Gaetulians, 
and son of Jupiter Ammon by a Libyan nymph, 
■sued in vain for the liand of Dido in marriage 
(Verg. Aen. iv« 86, 190 ; Ov. Her. viii. 123 ; Juv. 
V. 45 ; Just, xviii, 6). For details see Dmo. * 
lardanes a king of Lydia, and 

father of Omphale, who is hence callM larda- 
nh (ApoUod. ii. G, 8). 

laruaues or lardanus (*Icrp5d;^s, ^l^^avos). 
1. (Jardnn), a river in EUs (Strab. p, 342; 
Pans. V. 5, 9). — 2. A river in the Is. of Crete, 
“which flowed near Cydonia (Pans. vi. 21, 6). 

lasTon or laszus (’Ia<riW, Ta^tos), in Homer 
{OfZ. v. 123) is mentioned as a mortal nho won 
the love of Demetex in a thrice-ploaghed field 
(rpiTToXos). Homer alone adds that Zeus killed 
him with a thunderbolt. In Hesiod the scene 
•of his union ^vith Deraeter is Crete, and the son 
bom to them was Plotns [Th. 9G9). It would 
seem that the original lasion was a local Pelas- 
gic deity of Crete, and the mj’th signifies the 
adoption of agriculture by the people and the 
■consequent wealth ; in respect of which D^ 
meter became the chief deity in their rites and 
lasion subordinate (cf. Ov. ZIet. ix. 422, Am. 
iii. 10, 25 ; ApoUod. iii. 12, 1). He is represented 
as being the son of Zeus and Electra, the 
daughter of Atlas, in a different legend, which 
■connects him ^^dth Samotlirace, in which island ^ 
Demeter, having met him at the marriage of 
Harraonia, instructs him in the mysteries 
(Diod.v. 48). A third version gives an Italian 
origin to him and his brother, Dardanus,whoare 
sons of Electra and Corythus, the founder of 
•Cortona (Verg. Aeri. iii* 167 ; Serv. ad loc.). 
lasis, i.e. Atalante, the daughter of lasius, | 
laso (Tcixitf), t.c. Recovery’, a daughter of 
Asclepins, or Amphiaraus, and sister of Hygiea, 
was worshipped as the goddess of recovery. 

lassius or lassicus Sinus (^jaeiKos k6\t^i j 
Gxtlf of Mamleliyeh), a large gulf on the W. 
■coast of Caria, between the peninsulae of 3Iile- 
tus and Myndus ; named after the city of lassrw, 
and called Bargylieticus Sinus {BapyvXurj'riKos 
jt6\’jros) from another city, Bargjiia. ^ 

lassus or lasus (^laaeos, "laa-os : laetosii 
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Asyn-Kalessi, Ru.), a city of Caria, on the 
lassius Sinus, founded by Argives and colonised 
by ^lilesions (Thuc. viiL 28 ; Strab. p. 658). 

lasus Claaos). 1. An Arcadian, son of Lycur- 
gus and Cleophile or Enrynome, brother of 
Ancaeus, husband of Clymene, the daughter 
of Minyas, and father of Atalante (ApoUod. ni. 
9, 2), He is likewise called lasius.— 2. Father 
of Amphion, and long of the ilinyans. 

lazyges {*ldCuy€s), a powerful Sarmatian 
people, who originally dwelt on the coast of the 
Pontus Etucinns and the Pains ilaeotis, but in 
the reign of Claudius settled near the Quadi in 
, Dacia, in the country bounded by the Danube, 
j the Theiss, and the Sarmatian mountains. They 
are called from this migration lazyges ZIetanas- 
tac\ but sometimes called Sarmatae lazyges 
or simply Sarmatae. They were in alliance 
with the Quadi, ndth whom they frequently at- 
tacked the Roman dominions, especially ^loesia 
and Pannonia. In the fifth century they were 
conquered by the Goths. (Strab. pp. 294, SOG.) 

Iberia {'l^rjpia: S. part of Georgia)^ a. coun- 
try of Asia, in the centre of the istlunus between 
the Black and Caspian Seas, was surrounded on 
ever}’ side by raountams, through which there 
were only four passes. Sheltered by these 
t mountains and watered by the Cyrus (Kour) and 
its upper tributaries, it was framed for fertility, 
and its inhabitants, Iberes (’'l$ijp€5) or Ibefi, 
whom the ancients believed to be of the same 
family as the Assyrians and ^ledes, were an 
agric^tural people, more civilised than their 
neighbours in Colchis and Albania. They were 
divided into four castes : (1) the nobles, from 
whom two kingB were chosen ; (2) the priests, 
who were also the magistrates; (3) the soldiers 
and husbandmen; (4) the slaves, who performed 
all public and mechanical work. The Romans 
first became acquainted with the country 
through the expedition of Pompey, in n.c. C5; 
and under Trajan it was subjected to Rome. 
In the fifth century it was conquered by the 
Persian king, Sapor. (Strab, pp. 499-501 ; Plin. 
vi. 29.) — Xo connexion can be traced between 
the Iberians of Asia and those of Spain. 

Iberia. [Hisp.vma.] 

IheruB (‘'J07JPOS or • J^laro}j the principal 
river of the XE. of Spain, rises among the 
mountains of the Cantabri near Juliobriga, 
flows SE. through a great plain between the 
Pyrenees and the Idubeda, and falls into 
the ^rediterranean, near Dertosa, after forming 
a Delta. 

Ibycus (''IjSuKos); a Greek lyric poet, was a 
native of Rbegium, and spent the best part of 
his life at Samos, at the court of Polycrafcs, 
about B.c. 540. It is related that travelling 
through a desert place near Corinth, he was 
murdered by robbers, but before he died he 
called upon a flock of cranes that happened to 
fly over him to avenge his death. Soon after- 
wards, when the i>eople of Corinth were assem- 
bled in the theatre, the cranes appeared ; and 
one of the murderers, who happened to be 
present, cried out involuntarily, ‘Behold the 
avengers of Ibycus and thus were the authors 
of the crime detected- Tlie phrase of aVl^vKou 
yepayot passed into a proverb, (Suid. s.u.; 
Antip. Sid. £>. 78; Plut. dc Garntl. p. CIO.) 
The poetry of Ibycus consisted^ partly of 
choral odes or hymns on epic subjects, partly 
of love songs, and partook largely of the im- 
petuosity of liifi character (Cic. Xnsc. iv. 33, 
71). His remains are edited by Schneidewin, 
Getting. 1833, and in Bergk’sPotf. Lyr. 

Icariaorlcarius (‘lA'npfc, • *lKtipi(vs)t 
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ft mocntftm and a denns in Attieo, belonging 
to the tribe Aegeis See foil art 
lelllui ^iKOfioj), also called Icirni or Ici- 
rlon 1 An Athenian, who Iired to the ragn 
of Pandion, and bospitablj receired Dionjaiu 
on his amral in Attica. The god in retom 
taoght him the cnltiTation of the vioe leanua 
made a present ot aome wine to peasanta, who 
became intoxicated by it, and thiokuig that 
they were poisoned by Icanos, Blew him, and 
threw hia body into a w etl, or boned it nnder a 
tree His Slighter, Engone alter a long 
search, found his grare, to which she was oon 
dncted by his faithlol dog Haera From gnet 
she hanged herself on the tree nnder which he 
was boned [In Et Mag Aletis la said to be 
another name for Engone, gii en to her becaoae 
of her wanderings It 1^ been aoggested 
that this was a eomptioo of dXciTqi, and that 
the onginal was a propitiatory sacrifice ot a 
maiden j Zens or Dionysna placed her and 
Icanns among the stars, making Engone the 
Virgin, IcannsEoCtee or drefurut, and Maera 
Erocgon or the Little Dog Hence the latter is 
called Itanat cants T1 « god then punished 
the nagratefol Athenians with madness, in 
which condition the Athenian maidens hanged 
thecDselrea as Engone had done Tlte A1^ 
mans propitiated Icanns and Engone by the 
institation of the festiral ot the Aeara For 
the origin and meaning ot the myth eee p 200, 
a, ana cf Diet of Ant art Aeora, (hetlla 
The connexion of the dog with the story 
probably that the bnrmng ap of the nnee in 
the hot season ot the dog star was to bearerted 
brthentea (Apollod lu. 11, 7< Pana i 2,4, 
l!yg Fab ISO, Atl iL 1, S , Or Mel n 1S6, 
z 151 >»2. A Lacedaemonian, son of Peneres 
and GoTgoph^ne, and brother ot Tyndareas. 
Others called him grandson ot PeWeres, and 
son of Oebalos When tcanns and Xyndareat 
were expelled from Lsnedaemon by their h^ 
brother, Bippocoon, Icanos went to Acamania, 
and there heeame the father ot Penelope, and 
of eeseral other children. He alUrwaids 
retomed to Lacedaemon. Since there were 
many eoitors for the hood of Penelope, he 
liTomised to gire her to the hero who shoold 
conquer in a foot-race. Odyssens won Ibepnze, 
and was betrothed to Penelope Icanos tned 
to persuade his dsoghter to remsia with bun and 
not accompany Odyssens to Ithaca. Odysseus 
allowed her to do as she pleased, wbereapon 
she corered her lace with her >eil to hide her 
blushes, and thns intimated that she would 
follow her hnsband Icanos then desisted 
from farther entreaties, and erected a statne of 
yitAvihy till “lire tpift. T^kdk in. k, 4 , JsptJAofi. 
I. 9, 6, lu. 10, S; bchob ad Od zr lA) 

Icarus ('inropof), son of Daedalus. [Du 
Bites ] 

Icarus or Icirla (‘laapcf, 'Uopla A’liflno), 
an island of the Asgaean sea, one of the 
Sporades, 17 of Samos, called also Poliche 
(SaXixfii i-e. long iiland} Its common Dame, 
and that of the snrronndiRg sea, leanvis 
Mare, were denred from the myth of Icaftis. 
[DtEBites] ItwaafiraloolaniBedby theUiIe 
Biacs, but afterwards belonged to the bainiana, 
who fed their herds on its neb pastorea (btrab 
pp 124, 76C, Thnc.iu 92, Hdt.Ti.95l 

leeluj, a fnend of Horace, who addressed to 
hint an ode {Od. i. 39), and an epaUe (Ep 
t H) The ode was written in b c 25, when 
XcciOB was preparing to yom Aehos Galina u 
his expedition tto Arabiv The epistle sras 
couj^oied about ten yean alterwaids, when' 
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lecins had become VipsaninsAgnp^ia's steward 
m Sicily In both poems Horace reprehends 
the inordinate desire for wealth. 

leeni, called Smeai CSiiurof) by Ptolemy, 
ft nomerous and powerfal people in Bntain, 
who dwelt K of the Tnnobantes, m tlte modem 
conntiea of Suffolk and Norfolk Their rero't 
from the Romans, nnder their heroic queen 
Bondiccs or Boadicea, is celebrated m hutory 
fBororcci , Biutakkia ) Their chief town was 
Veuta leeuoTum (Caiafer), about three miles 
from Norwicli. 

lehiiftS ^xrtu ’Ixrnibj) I A town m 
Bottiaea in Uacedonia, near the mouth of the 
Azins— 2 A town m Phthiotis in Thessaly, 
cele^ated for its worship of Themis, who was 
hence snmamed leknaea (Strah p. 455) 
Ichnse or Isehaiio Oreet 

city in the K of filesopotamia, founded by the 
Uacedonians, was the scene of the first battle 
between Crassus and the Parthians, m which 
Ibe former gamed the nctory [CBASSts] 
Ichthyophilgl (‘IxSaegiiytt, i.e iuk-eatm), 
was a vague descriptive name given to ranoos 
jieoplesoa the cosatsof Asia and Africa of wlioin 
the ancients knew bat little Thns we find Ich 
tbyophft^ (1) in the eztreme SB of Asia, m 
the ccaintTy of the 8mae [2) on the coast of 
OCBBOSiA (3)ontheNE coast of Arabia Feliz 
(4) in Afnca,on the coast of theBedSea,ftbore 
^STpt (9) on the \7 coast ot AInca. 

leiHu 1. Bp , was cos of the three envoys 
sent by the rUbeisos, after theur secession to 
the Sacred Monnt, to treat with the senatei 
BC 494 He was thnee elected tnbnne of Ih* 
plehs samely, m 492, 491| ftnd 471 (Liv u 
93, Dioays vn 20, iz 43)-^ L.. ft msn of 
great energy and eloquence, was tnbuoe of the 
pl«bs,4S3, when he claimed foT the tnbunes 
the ngbt of conroking the senate, and also 
earned the important law for the aesinment of 
the ATectiDC {de Accnttnopublicanaol to the 
plehs In the following year (4551, ne was 
again elected trlhcne He was one of the chief 
leaders in the outbreak against the decernTtis. 
419 Virginia bad been betrothed to hun, and 
to revenge herdealh Zcilmshumedtotbearmy 
which was carryins on the war against the 
Sabines, and prevailed upon them to desert the 
government (Liv lu. 44 ) 

Iconlam ('uln«v ^Ixovuvr Komyeh), l>ie 
capital of Lycaonia, m Asia hlinor (Xen.An 
I %I9. Strab p 6C3, Cic Fam tiuB,5), was, 
when visited by St. Paul, a fiounshing city, 
with a mixed population of Jews and Greeks 
It woe made a colony by Claadms, and there 
fore sometimes bore the name of Claudia, and 
Vne n/nsk'fuin'is TUtanhcucovictt relonnh^ ’oy 
lladrun. and therefore also called CoL Aetia 
Icomensis , in the middle ages One of the 
grestest cities of Asia hlmor, and important in 
the history of the crusades. 

Ictfaas (’lirr'roj), • contemporary of Pen 
cles wan the architect of two of the most cele- 
brated of tha Greek temples— namely, the 
great temple of Athene, on the acropolis of 
Atbens, called the Parthenon, and the temple 
of ApoUu Epicnnas.cear Pbigalia inAicama. 
Calliciates was associated with Ictinus in 
building the Parthenon. Ictinua also bmlt 
paxtot tha Hallof Initiationat Eleusia. [Er-ch- 
*18, PaBTHZTOT, PaiOAIAA,] 

Ida('l5j|, Dor 'JSa) 1 (Ida, oi Kat Vagh), 
ft mountain vange of Myxia, in Asia Minor, 
which formed the 8 bonndary of the Troad , 
extending from Lectum Pr lo the StV comer 
of the Troad, eastwards alrag the north auie oi 
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the Gulf of Adramyttiom, and further cast in 
the centre of Slysia. Its highest summits ivero 
CotyJus on the north, and Ghirgara on the 
MUth : the latter is about 5000 feet high, and 
is often capped with snow. Lower down, the 
slopes of the mountain are welhwooded ; and 
lower still, they form fertile fields and valleys. 
Tlie sources of the Scamander and the Aese- 
pus, besides other rivers and numerous brooks, 
are on Ida. The mountain is celebrated in 
mythology as the scene of the rape of Gany- 
mede, whom Ovid {Fast, ii. 145), calls Idaeus 
puer, and of the judgment of Paris, who is 
called Idaeus Judex by 0\dd (Fast. vi. 44), 
and Idaeus pastor by Cicero {ad Att. i. 18). 
In Homer, too, its summit is the place from 
which the gods watch the battles in the plain 
of Tro}’ (I/.’siii. 47). Ida was also an ancient 
seat of the worship of Cybcle, who obtained 
from it the name of Idaea Mater (Strab. p. 
469).— 2, {Psilorati)y a mountain in the centre 
of Crete, belonging to the mountain range 
which runs through tlie whole length of the 
island. Mt, Ida is 7674 feet above the level of 
the sea. (Strab, pp. 472, 004,) It was connected 
with the worship of Zens, said to have been 
brought up in a cave in this raountam, [Zeus.] 
Idaea Mater. [Rhea.] 

Id&ei Dficfcyii. [Dxctvli.] 

Xdaliuza a town in Cjprns, sacred 

to Vcnns, who hence bore the surname Idatia. 

Idas (’'iSay), son of Aphareus and Arene, the i 
daughter of Oebalos, brother of Lynceus, bus- 1 
band of ilarpessa, and father of Cleopatra or ' 
Alcyone. From the name of their father, Idas » 
and Ljmceus are called Apharetidae and ) 
Apharldae, (Ap. Rh. i. 485; Find. A'em. x. 
121.) Apollo was in love with Mai^essa, the ’ 
daughter of Evenus, but Idas carried her off . 
in a winged chariot which Poseidon had given 
him. Evenus could not overtake Idas, but 
Apollo found him in Messene, and took the 
maiden from him. The lovers fought for her 
jKrssession, but Zeus separated tliem, and left 
the decision >vith ilarpessa, who chose Idas 
from fear lest Apollo should desert her if she 
grew old. (77. ix. 534 ; Apollod. i. 7, 8.) The 
Apharetidae also took part in the Calydonian 
hunt, and in the expedition of the Argonauts. 
But the most celebrated part of their story is 
their battle with the Bioscuri, Castor and 
Pollux, which is related elsewhere [p. 298]. 

Idistavisus Campus, a plain in Germany near 
the Weser, probably near the Porta "Westphalica, 
between liinteln and Haushergey memorable 
for the victor}' of Germanicus over the Cherusci, 
A.n. 1C (Tac. Ann. ii. 1C). 

Idmou son of Apollo and Asteria, or 

Cyrene, was a soothsayer, and accompanied the 
Argonauts, although he knew beforehand that 
death awaited him. He was killed in the 
country of the Hariandjmians by a boar or a 
serpent ; according to others, he died there of a ■ 
disease. (Ap. Rh. i. 189,ii.815; Hyg. H.) S 
Idomeneus (’iSojuryfvy). 1. Son of the Cretan ^ 
I)eucalion,and grandson of Minos and Pasiphae, i 
was king of Crete. He is sometimes called 
Lyciius or Cnossiiis, from the Cretan towns of 
Lyctus and Cnossus. {II. xiii. 307, 446; Verg. > 
Aen. iii. 401 ; Diod. v. 79.)^ He was one of the « 
suitors of Helen ; and in conjunction with 
Sleriones, the son of his half-brother Molus, he ^ 
led the Cretans in eighty ships against Troy, i 
He was one of the bravest heroes in the Trojim I 
war, and distinguished himself especially in 
the battle near the ships. f77.n.C-15, iii. 230, iv. 
251, V. 43, vii. 165, xiii. 361, xvi. 345.) Accord- 
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ihg to Homer, Idomeneus returned home in 
safety after the fall of Troy {Od. ui. 191). 
His tomb was preserved at Cnossus, where he 
j was honoured in conjunction with Sleriones 
I (Diod. V. 79). Later traditions relate that once 
i in a storm he vowed to sacrifice to Poseidon 
I whatever he should first meet on his landing, 
^ if the god would grant him a safe return. This 
. was his own son, whom he accordingly sacri- 
ficed. As Crete was thereupon visited by a 
plague, the Cretans expelled Idomeneus. He 
went to Italy, where he settled in Calabria, and 
built a temple to Athene. From thence he is 
said to have migrated again to Colophon, on 
the coast of Asia. (Verg. Aen. iii. 121, 400, 531 ; 
Serv.fld he.; Strab. p.480.)— 2. Of Lorapsacus. 
a friend and disciple of Epicurus, flourished 
about B.c. 810-270. He wrote philosophical and 
historical works, all of which are lost. (Diog. 
Lacrt. x^23 ; Strab. p. 589 ; Athen. p, 532.) 

■ Idothea (Et5o0€a),daaghterof Proteus, taught 
Menelaus how he might secure her father, and 
compel him to show how he might reach home 
iOd. iv.). 

Idrieus or Hidrieus (*l5pfe{Jr, 'topievs), king 
of Caria, second son of Hecatonmus, succeeded 
to the throne on the death of Artemisia in B.c. 
851. Hedied in 844, leaving the kingdom to his 
sister Ada, whom he had married. (Hiod. xri. 
42, 69 ; ^Strab. p. 656.) 

Idubeda (Sierra de Oca and 1/orenzo), a. 
range of mountains in Spain, forms the S. 
boundary of the plain of the Ebro, and runs 
SE. to the Mediterranean, 

Idumaea {*l^ovfta(a), is the Greek form of 
the scriptural name Edom, but the terms are 
not precisely equivalent. In the 0. T., and in 
the time before the Babylonish captivitj* of 
the Jews, Edom is the district of Mt. Seir — that 
is, the mountainous region extending X. and S. 
from the Dead Sea to the E. head of the Red 
' Sea. The decline of the kingdom of Judaea 
enabled the Edomites to extend their power to 
the NIV. as far as Hebron, while their original 
territory was taken possession of by the Na- 
batliaean Arabs. Thus the Idumaea of the 
later Jewish, and of the Roman, histon.* is the 
S. part of Judaea, and a small portion of the 
N. of Arabia Petraea, extending NTV. and SE. 
from the ^lediterranean to the W. side of Mt. 
Seir. fFor the rise of the Idumoean dynasty 
in Judaea see AstH’ATEK, Hebodes.] The 
Roman poets use Idumaea and Judaea as eqni- 
I valent terms (Verg. Grorp.iii. 12; Mart. ii. 2, 5). 

Id^B (’ISuIa), daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, and vrife of the Colchian Iring Aeetes. 
lerne. [Hiberne^.] 

letae {*IeTaf: 'UrTvosi Jh/o), a tmm in the 
interior of Sicily, on a mountain of the same 
name, S. of Hyecara. 

Igilgili (DJidjelijy a town of Mauretania on 
the Sinus Numidicus, aud a colony under Au- 
gustus (Plin. V. 21). 

Iglllom {Gigtio)y a small island off^ the 
Etruscan coast, opposite Cosa {Caes. B.C. i. 34). 

Ignatius, bi.shopof Antioch inA.D.C9. [Viet, 
of Christian BiograjAnj.] ^ 

Ignvium (Iguvlnus, Igovinas, -atis : Guhbio 
or Bugubio)t an important to^vn in Umbria, on 
the S. slope of the Apennines. On n moun- 
tain in the neighbourhood of this town was a 
celebrated temple of Jupiter, in the ruins of 
which ■were discovered, A.n. 1444, seven brazen 
tables, covered ^rith Umbrian inscriptions, still 
preserved at Guhbio. These tables, called the 
Euguhian Tables, contain more tlinn 1000 Um- 
brian words, and are of importance for a know- 
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le^'^ of the indent Ungoagee of Italy Edi ' Cretan legend llithyia wag beLered to hare 

tiong by HnscUte, 1850, and BreaJ, 1815 I been bom in a cave in the temtoTy of Cnosgns. 

Hftlra or Hilaira (ixieipa), daughter of SVom thence her worship spread over Delos 
LencippoB and Philodice, and sister of Phoebe and Attica. [Od xix 188, Strab p 476; Diod. 
The two sisters are frequently nventioned hj v 92 1 According to a Delian tradition Ihthyia 
the poets under the name of Leitafiptdae was not bom m Crete, bat liad come to Delos 
Both were earned off by the Dioscan, and from tbs Hyperboreans for the purpose of as- 
Uaira became the wife of Castor (Pans u sisting Leto (Pans i 18, 5) Her connexion 
23 S, ill. 16, 1 ) with the Pates (Pird 01 vn 42. Ner» vn 1) is 

BeTacones, Btitaostnset, or lUnigaTpa- doe to the idea that the Fates also had control 
enses, a people in Hupania Tarraconensis on over the birth of a child [see also HoBisj. 
theW coast between the Ibems and H IdubMa.! Tlfnm, [Tboss] 

Tly'ir chief town was DuBTQBi. niIh«m('IAX.i9cg({l I (r«ch),calfedTlclllt 

Iletda (Lenda), a town of Illergetea in llis- or Techuia by the Komans, a nver in Gallia 
paniaTairaconensis sitoated on abeighi aViove I^arbonensis in the territory oI the Sardoncs, 
the nver Sicons (Seijre), which was here crossed rises in the Pyrenees and Mis, after a short 
by a stone bridge It was afterwards a Bomao coarse, into the Mare Dallicnni (Strab p 183) 
colony, hnt in time of Ansonma had ceased I —it (Fine), a town of the Baritones, on the 
to be a place of importance (£^ zxv 69 ) Here above (oenttoaed river, at the foot of the 
Afranias and Petreiaa, the legates of Pinnpp), Pyrenees, was originally a place of importance, 
were bleated by Cae&ar(BC 481 (Caee BC botattecwacdsinsignidcant It was restored by 
I 41-15, Hor Hji 1 IS, 20, Lacan iv 144 ) Constantine, who changed its name into Helena, 
Bergetei, a people in Hispania Tarra- whence the modem Sine (Liv zn. SI ) 
coceiuis, between the Iberns and the Pyrenees Ulitorgis or UUtargl (Andujar), an im 
Dm or Bhea Silvia [Howtis} iwrtant town of the Toidali in Hispania 

IU« or Dlice (Elche), » town of the Con TarTAeonensis situated on a steep rock near 
testani on the D Coast of Jlispania Tatra- the Baetis and on the road from Cordoba to 
conensiB, on the road from Carthago No'ato Castulo, destroyed by Scipio bc 210, bat re- 
Valentia, was a colonia immania (PtoL u 6,62 bmlt, aM received the name of Fonun Jaliam 
Flin 111 19) |Liv ixviii 19, XXXIV 10 , Plm uu 10) 

Ibessei, an ancient people m SinntM i. XUTrlcnsi or lUyni, more rarely Dlyrln (tb 

DIobS (*lAi4in|l daughter of Pnam and ’lAAvgWe, 'lAAvgir, 'lAAvgfa) laeladed, in its 
Hecuba, wife of Polvmuestor or Polyoestor widestsignifieatioa, all tbclond W of Macedonia 
kuig of the Thracian Chersonesaa,to whom «he and E of Italy and RhaetLa,extending S at far 
bore a son Deipylas At the beginning of the as Epins, end M aa far as the valleys of the 
Trojajiw-irher brother Polydoroswasintnisled Savns sod Dravn^.and the inaction of these 
to her care and she broaghl him up as her own nvere with the Danube The wide extent of 
son. For details see PoLmoRts lliona was conntry was inhabited by numerous JUyrutn 
the name of one of the tragedies of Psenvius ttibes,aU of wbomwere note or less barbarous. 
(Hor Sal II 6, 61 ) Thev were probably of the same origin as the 

Uloaeoi nAicvitr) a son of Hiobe, whom I Thrscuns but some Celts were mmgled with 
Apollo woold have liked to save,becsose helthem. Theconntry was divided intotwoparti 
Was pnying, but the arrow was no loiiger|l lilynt Barbara or Bemssa. the ftoman 
nnilst the control of the pod jitovince of Jllyrittia. extendi along the 

llipa(Pcna<t/for).atoaaiDnispiiuaBee(>ca, Adriatic sea from Italy (istna), from which 
on the right bank of tlie Baetis (^trsb p 111) it was separated by theArsia, tothenverPriloii 
nissas ('lAmrdr, more rarely a and was bounded on the D by Macedonia an 1 

small nver in Attics, rises o i the N slope of Moesia ‘tupenor, from which it was seporatcl 
Mt Bymettns, flows on the £ and S of Awens by the Prmna, and on the N by Pannonia, 
and joins the Cephisios. Except after heavy from which it was separated by the Dravus 
ram it is nearly dry, as its waters are drawn oS It thae comprehended a part of tlie modem 
to snpnlv the aty Croafto, the whole of Dnlmafict, almoat the 

Illth^a (E/ArfPvis), algo called Flitbyia, De. | whole of Bomie, and a part of Albanvi It 
thyia, or Eleutho, was the impersonation of the I was divided in ancient times into three di* 
pain or (m the pinral) of the pains of child tncte, according to the tribes by which itwas 
birth, and therefore, in the development of the inhalnWd — lapydia, the interior of the coontiy 
myth, was worshipped independently as the on the B , from tha Ariia to the Tedantos 
froddess i^o came to tlie assistaacc of wonten [LtrrrEs] . Libumia, along the coast from the 
xn labour 'When she was kindly disposed, she Arsia to the Titina [LiBlnst] , and Dalmatia, 
farthered the birth , bat when she was angry, S of Libamia, along the coast from the Titics 
she protracted the labour InIZ xix. 119, the to the Dnfon (DiLyanaj The Libomian* 
EfAciffvtcu appear to have no personality, bnl in snWitted at an eatly time to the Eomans', but 
J'l.xi.271,lhcyarecalled thedanghfersof Hera it was sot till after the conqnest of the Dal 
inBes Th SOLthedaughtersof Zens andHera matians in the reign of Angnstas, that the 
(cf PiniLAem via 2 , ApoIIod. I 3,1) Bnt as entire country was organised as a Roman pro- 

all moon goddesses had infloence over bir1h,»o \ince From this lime the lUynans, and «»■ 
Ihthyia IS found in one myth eonnecled, a»id pecuiUy tha Dalmatians, formed an important 
at tunes ident fled witbHera,in anotlierwith part of the Roman legions— 2 Dlyru Oneca, 
Axtemia. Thus she is not always si-oken of as or lUynn proper, also called Eptml Kova. 
the daughter of Hera, but is worshimwd as extended fnun the Drtlon along the Adriatic, to 
Hcra-lhtbyia and as Ajtemis-llilhyia (cf Jimo- the Cerannian mountains, which separated it 
Lncina) For the same reason she was m aonte frim Epirus proper it was bounded on the E. 

C res identified with Aphrodite, who in one of by Jlao^oQia. It thus embraced the greater 
aspects was a moon goddess, and tbi* ex port of the modem Albania, It was a moon- 

K ins the story (perhaps Lycian) i» Olens lainous county, bat possess^ some fertile land 
linn hymn that she was the mother of Bros ootbecoesL Jlsprincipal nverswere the AOt *, 
tt’ana L IS, 5, u. 27, 2) According to the Apsca, GeKlscs, and Pauvisis In the in- 
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tenor -was an important lake, the IjYchsitis. 
On the coast there were the Greek colonies of 
Epidamnus, afterwards Dvrrhachiom, and 
Apollonia. It was at these places that the 
•celebrated Via E^atia commenced, which ran 
through JIacedonia to Byzantium. The country 
Ava.s inhabited by various tribes, Atint.vxes, 
TAULAS-xn, Partiiiki, I)ass.\iiet.ie, &c. In 
early times they were troublesome and danger- 
ous neighbours to the Slacedonian kings. They 
were subdued by Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great, who defeated and slew in battle 
their king Bardylis, b.c. S59. After the death j 
of Ale.xander the Great, most of the lUjuian 
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which the ancient geographers appear to Imvo 
iiHCu jndofinitcly, fof wtint of exact knowledge. 
In its most definite application, it appears to 
mean the IV, part of the Himalaija, between 
the Paropamisus and the Emodi Montes; but 
when it is applied to some great chain, extend- 
ing much further to tlie M. and dividing Scythia 
into two parts, Scythia iiitralmaum and Scythia 
extra Imaum, it must be understood to mean 
either the Mmi&sQiir or Altai mountains, or else 
some imaginary range. (.Strab. pp. 129, C89; 
Ptol. vi. 14, 1.) 

Imbrasus (''I/x/Spon'or), a river in Samos, for- 
merly called Parthenius, flowing into the sea 


tribes recovered their independence. At a later [ not far from the city of Samos. Mte celebrated 
time the injury which the Roman trade suffered i temple of Hera (''Hpaiov) stood near it, and it 
from their piracies brought against them the 1 gave the epithet of Imbrasia both to Hera and 
arms of the republic. Tlio forces of tiieir queen [ to .Irtemis. (Strab. p. (137.) 

Teuta were easily defeated by the Romans, and Imbros (•'ifxfipos ■/'lufiptos ; Emhro or Lnbnis), 
abe was obliged to purcliasa peace by the sur- ! an island in tlie N, of tlie Aegaean sea, near the 
render of part of her dominions and tlie paj-- Thracian Clicrsonesus, about 18 miles SE. of 
ment of an annual tribute, 229. The second | Samotlrrace, and about 22 NE. of Lemnos. It 
Hlyrian war was finished by the Romans witli ! is about 25 miles in circumference, and is hiily, 
the Game ea.se. It was begun bj’ Demetrius of ' but contains many fertile valleys. {II, xiii, 33, 
PliaroB, wlio was guardian of Pinens, the son | xiv. 281, xxiv. 78 ; Piin. iv. 72.) Imbros, like 
of A^on, hut he was conquered by tiie consul Samothrace, was in ancient times one of the cliief 
-lemiliuB Paulus, 219 (Pol. ii. 12, iii. 1(K19). I seats of the worship of the Cabiri. There 
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Pineus was sncceeded by Plenratus, who culti 
vated friendly relations with the Romans. His 
son Gentius formed an alliance with Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, against Rome ; but he was 
■conquered by the praetor L. Anicius, in the 
same year as Perseus, 108 ; whereupon Illyria, 
as well as Macedonia, became subject to Rome. 


town of tbe same name on the E. of the island, 
of which there are still some ruins. 

Inachis {'IvaxU), a surname of lo, the 
daughter of Inachns. Tlie goddes.s Isis is also 
called Inacliie, because she was identified with 
lo . — Inachides in the same way was used as a 
name of Epuphus, a grandson of Inachus, and 


(Liv. xlv. 20.) — In the new division of the em- 1 also of Perseus, because lie was bom at Argos, 
pire under Constantine, Hlyricum formed one the city of Inachns. 


of the great provinces of the empire. It was 
•divided into lllyricum Occidentale, which in- 
cluded Hlyricum proper, Pannonia, and Nori- 
oum, and lllyricum Orientale, which compre- 
hended Dacia, Moesia, Macedonia, and Thrace. 


Inachus ("lyaxos), son of Oceanus and Tethys 
(Aesch. Pr. 030 ; Dionys. i. 23), and father of 
Phoroneus and Aegialeus, to wliom others add 
lo, Argos Panoptes, and Pliegens or Pegeus 
(ApoUod. ii. 1 ; Hyg. Fab, 143, 145; Ov. Afef. i. 


Hus (■'lAos). 1. Son of Dardanus by Batea, . 583; Serv. ad Georg, iii. 153). He was the first 
the daughter of Teucer. Ilus died without kiiigand the mostnneienthero of Argos, whence 
issue, and left his kinglom to his brother, the country is frequently called the land of 
Erichthonius (Apollod. lii. 12, 2). — 2. Son of Inachns ; and he is said to Iiave given his name 
Tros and Callirhoe, grandson of Erichthonius, | to the river Inachns (Pans. ii. 15, 4 ; Hor, Oil. 
and great-grandson of Dardanus ; whence lie is i ii. S, 2, iii. 19, 1). In tiie dispute for the posses- 
called itardanides (II, xi. 372). He was tlie . sioii of Argos between Poseidon and Hera, 


•father of Laomedon and the grandfather of 
Priam. He was believed to be tlie founder of 
Troy (17. xx. 2S2, 286), regarding which Apollo- 
^orus tells that, when he had won a wrestling 
prize at the court of the king of Plirygia, the 
king gave him a cow, and the oracle having de- 


Inachus decided in favour of Hera, and Poseidon 
therefore caused the river Inachus to be dry 
except in tbe rainy season. In this story Ina- 
chus is the river-god and his son Phoroneus is 
the founder of Argo# (Paus. ii. 15, 4). Anotlier 
storj' makes him gather tlie ialiabitants of 


dared that where the cow lay down the city | Argos in their plain after tlie cessation oi tlie 
should be built, the site of Troy was thus deter- , great flood of Deucalion (Scliol. ad Eur. Orest. 
mined. When he asked for yet another sign, 932)._ ^ , 

ZciUH gave him the palladium, a statue of three | Inachns ( Iva^oy). 1. (Hnnitza), ti^ chief 



(XL X. 415, xxiv. 849; Theocr. xvi. 75).— 3. Son ; Acamnnia, which nses m Laemon m the 
of Mermems, and grandson of Jason and Medea. I range of Pindus, and falls into the Achelous 
He lived at Ephyra, between Elis and Olympia ; | (Strab. j). 31 r,). 


and when Odysseus came to fetch the poison for | 
his arrows, Hus refused it, from fear of the ven- 
geance of the gods {Od. i. 259 ; Strab. p. 338). 
Hva. [AcTiLUiiA.] ^ ^ , T> • 

Xlvates, ft people in Liguria, S. of the Po, in 
Montferrat (Liv. xxx. 10, xxxi. 29). 

Imachara (Imacharensis : Troma),^ a town 
an Sicily, in the Heraean mountains (Cic. T err. 
iii. 18, 42). , - 

ImauB (t 2> ''Ijoaot' opoy), the name of a great 
roountiiin range of Asia, is one of those tenns 


Inarune. fAiiJJ.vni.K.] 

Inaros (‘Irapws, occasionally ’'Ij'apor), son of 
PsammitichuB, a cliief of some Libyan tribes to 
the W. of Egypt, commenced iiostilities against 
the Persians, which ended in a revolt of the 
whole of Egypt, n. c. 401. In 400 Inaros called 
in the Athenians, who, with a fleet of 200 galleys, 
were then off Cjprus r tlie ships sailed up to 
Memphis, and, occupying two parts of the town, 
besieged the tiiird. In the same year Inaros 
defeated the Persians in a great battle, in which 
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Acbaeinenes.thetrotheroI lhekingArUxer*«,j mente »eTen, (FortHisaad other ciutom3,M« 
was Bat a new army, wider a new eon» j Strab. pp. 63^717 : Aman, Ind &*1Q.) 

insnder, filegshyzns, was more soccesifaL The 1 ladibllu and Uaadonlni, two brother*, and 
Egyptians and their allirt were defeated; and 'chiefs of the Spanish tribe of the Berates 
Inaros was taken by treachery and crucified, donng the second Panic war For some rears 
455 (Tbac. 1. 134, 110 , HdL m. IS, 15 ) they were faithfol allies of the Carthaguiians , 

Tniita (fj ‘USla ’Ut6f, Indai), was a name bat in conseqnence of the generoas treatment 
used by the Greeks and Romans to describe which thewJe of blandonios and thedsagbters 
the whole of the SE part of Asia, to the 8^ of Indibilis received from P Scipio, the two 
and SE of the great ranges of moontams now . brotliers deserted the Carthaginian caase, and 
called the Fufeimon and Himalaya Afoun- joined Scipio in 209 with all the forces of their 
fain*, inclnding the two pentnsolas of Bindut j nation (PoL tx 11, x 1S-~10 , Lit xxyl 49, 
fan, and ot iJurmah, Coehin-China, Sutm, xxni 17) Bnt in 208 the illness and reported 
and2/afaeca,aiid also the islands of the/ndinn i death of Scipio gave them hopes of shaking off 
Archipelago There la evidence that eommer the yoke of Rome, and they excited a general 
citl interconm was earned on from a very revolt among their own subjects and among 
early time between the IV coast of iA/Kfa/Atn ) Celtibensn tnbea They were defeated by 
and the W parts of Asia, by tbe way ot the I Scipio, and pardoned. (Pob xi. 2&-S3: Lit 
P ersian Golf, the Euphrates, and across the | xxviii. St-St ) But when Scipio left Spam in 
Svnau Desert to Phoenicia, and also by way of the next year (205), they again revolted. The 
the Red Sea and Idumaea, both to Egypt and | Roman generals marched agsmst them ; Indi 
to Phoenicia, and so on from Phoenicia toAaia bills was slam m battle, and Slandomntwas 
Minor and Europe The direct aoioainUnce taken soon afterwards and pul to death (Lir. 
of the western nations with India dates from ■ xxix. 1 , Appian, Hup SS) 
the reign of Danns, the son of Hystaspes, who J ladieetae or Indigetei, a people m the VE 
added to the Persian emjure a part of its KW I comerof HispaniaTsTTBeonensis,cIosenponthe 
regions, perhaps only as far as the Indoa, cer i Pyreneea Their chief town was Escpoutu. 
U^ynotbeyond the hmitsof the Punjab, and ' ladleu Oeefinui [EBiriisazL'N 3 Iase] 
the slight Imowledge of the country thus oh- Indl^ftes, Ifidigitwe&ta. In bterature 
tamed bv the Persians was conveyed to the tbe Du Jndigetei appear to be the genuine 
Greeks twngh the mqomesof traveUera,ei»- deitiesof Italy who are regarded as the national 

pccially Eerodatus, and afterwards bv those defender* (Verg Georg i 49'4 , Or Met xr 
(ireeks who resided for some time m the Persian eCl, Lnean, l 658) they ere the cider di> 
empire, lueh sa Ctesu* who wrote a speoal paint oppoiei to the dii ruytentiUt or deitie* 
norkonlndiaCleJocd), of which fragment* Mily of forei^ origin and later mtrodnetioa (Ur. 
remain. Tbe expeditiou of Auxuipen intolvni. 9) Thu* Clandiaa {Bell Gild 125) di*- 
India first brought the Greeks mto actual con I tioguishe* them from th^ god* ' one* lioma 
tact with the country, but the conquests otlrecepit, ant dedit ipaa’— tliat it, from tbow 
Alexander only extended within Scinde, and I borrowed from abroid or lately created Hence 
thePanjab, as far aa the nverHrrBasis.down arose the practice ot regarding the mdigetes 
which be aiail<Kl into the Isdnt, and down tbe often as deified heroes cl the country, who had 
Indns to the te^ The Greek king of Syria, once been kings Oik* Bomaloe^ainnus) or 
Seleaca* Ifmator, erotsed the Hynha*!*, and warrior* (Sen- tAAm ssl 794)* lha* Aeneas 
made war with the Pratii, a people owelliRg on on beiog identified with a local deity of the 
the bonks of the upper Ganges, to whom be nrcrhumicns, known a* Jupiter Indiges (Lit 
afterwards sent omosaasdora. named Mega- l 2, Verg Am. xu. 7841, was called Aeneas 
stbenes and Daimschua, who lived (or several Indjgrs; bnt the title moat have been giTCD 
yean at Palibothra, the capital of the Prasii, him after Ibe Greek influence had affected tbe 
and bad thus opportunity of obtaining much Rotoan mythology All these conceptions of 
■nfonnation respecting the pacts of India about tbedii indigeles are connected with the conunon 
the Ganges, (btrsb pp 70.734; Atbemp 67) derivation from in or inrfii and pi^O, which 
Sfeguthraes composed a work OR fodia. afaicfa takes (he word aa xtn^i^cna (native to the 
ai>pears to hav* b^n tbe chief source of all Uie coantry) and equivalent to 9 cd 1 or ffxeit 
accurate mformation contained in the works of iyxiifiei. But the ongmal meaning tf with 
later wnter*. After tbe death of Beleucas morepmbabiUtydenvsd from iiufu—ayrr'e, and 
hicator,BC 281, the direct intercoorse of (he stnetly meant those deities who had a apeoal 
western nations with India, except m the way and linuted part to play in tbe lires and actions 
of commerce, ceased almost entucty Mean of men all thoee whose names, with the occa- 
while, the (oundationof Alevandna hucreated sons (or loroking them, were included la the 
an extensire commerce between India and the pnestlybooksi^ledls^gltameata (Soroepre- 
M est, by way of tbe Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, ler to denre indigitaynenfa, and consequently 
and Egypt, which made the Greeks better oc- afso tndigei, from a word indlgrre, connected 
quainted with the 5V. coast of the pemnsala. with aeare, meaning to invoke or pray to.) 
and extended their knowledge forther into the There is a iLflerenre of opinion sis to precKely 
eastern seas, but the mformstion they thas whatBemgswereinclndedintheseboou S'arto 
obtamed of tbe countnes beyond Cape Ccfwonn (whose statements mXhoAnliguitaletlierym 
was extremely vague and scanty Another Ditanarwm are mainly preserved ^Trrt^Iisn 
cliaonel of information, however, was opened, asd Augustme) distingm^ed <1 ii eerfi as those 
during this mnod. by the establishment of the who had fixed limited fanetions for particular 
Greek kisgdoQi of Bactna, which inclnded part occasions, and <fii rncerfi as deities of general 
of N India. The later geographera made two power not thus limited or defined; and some 
great diruions of India, which are separatwl by hare thonght that the deitiea Included la the 
the Ganges, and are called India mire Gangem indigitamenta were merely the dit certi But 
(the penmsula of lltnJuilan) and India it la clear that many ot the greater deities with 
extra Gangem (the Burmese peninsula) They manifold (uncliona were inclnded in the list of 
•^uamted with the dirition of the people dii certi so far a* a particular function was in 
of Ilindiutari into outes, of which they ens 'quesUon-^g Juno Lncma aa guddessof child 
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birth; and again some distinctlv Greek deities 
were included, as Apollo Jledic'us or Aescula- 
pius, in whom healing was the function defined; 
yet if these were true indigetes, how could the 
idea have arisen that they were dii patrii as 
opposed to novensiles? Hence there is prob- 
ahility in the most recent view, that the dii 
indigetes were originally those deities of ancient 
Italy watching over various operations of life, 
whose actions are fixed and expressed for each 
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Indus or Sindus ('Ivoos: Indus, Sind), a 
great river of India. The earliest mention in 
Greek literature is in Hecataeus {Fr. 144|. 
Herodotus (iv. 44) has some Imowledgo of its 
character and of its position in the far East, 
w'hich he derived from Scylax. It rises in the 
table land of Thibet, N. of the Himalaija 
mountains, flows nearly parallel to the great 
bend of that chain on its N. side, till it breaks 
through the chain a little E. of Attach, in the 


one by their names — i.e. they were personifica- NTV. comer of tha Punjab, and then flows S4V. 
tions of the action, occasion, or thing. Being j through the great plain of the Punjab, into 
thus deities ‘ quihus remm exiguarnm singulis | the Erytlu-aeum Mare {Ltdiaii Ocean), which 
singula distribuuntur ’ (Au^st. G.H.vi. 1), they I it enters by several months— two according to 
were sometimes called ‘ dii minuti ’ fcf. Plaut. i the earlier Greek rvriters, six according to the 
O/sf. ii. 1, 45). These deities e.xpressed a super- later. (Arrian, An. v. C, Ind. 2; Ptol. vii. 1, 
stition, which there is reason to believe is still ' 28 ; Strab. p. C90.) Its chief tributaries are 
more or less unconsciously retained, of attach- , the Cophen (Cabiil), which enters it from the 
ing influence for luck to certain places, or even ' NW. at Attach, and the Acesines on the E. 
to certain articles of dress or equipment: with ' side. rHYPHASis.l 

4-1. +1.^4. . *4. 4.4 / I •./ . 


tins difference, that it was a matter of religion 
in the Homan, and that each separate thing 
had its own personal deitj' to whom prayer for 
a prosperous action or use was made. A dif- 
ference may be noticed between the Greek and 
Homan religions, that the Greek tended to 
centralisation, to gathering a number of attri- 
butes and functions originally belonging to 
separate or local deities, and ascribing them to 
n single greater deity, whereas the Homans 
(as far as they preserved their own ritual) 
retained the converse system of imagining a 
separate deity for each function. In this way 
* nomina numinibus ex officiis constat imposita ; 
ut ab occatione deus Occator dicatur, a sarri- 
tione Sarritor, a stercoratione Sterculinius, a 
Stttione Sator* (Varro, ap. Serv. ad Georg, i. 
21). In matters referring to life a long line of 
deities is conceived for the needs of each 
stage from birth to death. Thus Parca {a 
'pariunclo) was the deity who made the birth 
propitious or otherwise, and the being bom 
right and straight with no deformities depended 
on Antevorta and Po'rrima,Postvorta ovProsa 


Indus : DollovioiuChai)^ a river of 

Asia Minor, rising in the SW. of Phrygia, and 
flowing through the district of CibjTatis and 
the SE. of Caria into the Mediterranean, oppo- 
site to Rhodes (Liv. xxxviii. 14; Plin. v- 10;);. 

Indntiomarus, or Indaciomarns, one of 
the chiefs of the Treviri in Gaul. As he was 
opposed to the Homans, Caesar induced the 
leading men of the nation to side with Chige- 
toiix, the rival of Indutiomarus, b.c. 54, Indu- 
tiomarus took up arms against the Romans, 
but was defeated and slain by Lablenus. (Caes. 
B. G, V. 5»-.58.) 

Inessa. [Aetxa, No. 2.] 

Inferi, tbe gods of the Nether "World, in con- 
tradistinction from the Su'periy or the gods of 
heaven. •In Greek the Inferi are called ot 
X ^ Sriot , [Chthokius.] Among the dii inferi 
were reckoned those who were supposed to 
control the lower world, as Dis Pater, Proser- 
pina, LiWa ; or were connected \vith the dead, 
as Mania, Larunda, Avia Lan^arum; or with 
the earth and its fruits (of whom some were in 
other aspects Snieri), as Tellus, Satumus, 


(Tarro, ap. Gell. xvi. 10, 4) : another view took j Ceres. Hence the devotio or consecraiio in- 

\ .1. ._iiU jr / T\:.. flr \ 


these as deities who regarded destiny with 
^owledge of future and of past (Ov, Fast. i. 
G33) ; Bxnnina watched the suckling of the 
child; Levana its uplifting or adoption by its 
father; Nundina its ninth or name-day; Ali- 
monaj Edusa, and Fotina its nourishment; 
Aheona^ Adcona^ Iterduca its learning to 
walk and its guidance through life; Cuba and 
Cunina its cradling; Farinus the_ power of 
speech; Mutunus Tutunus the fruitful mar- 

• . -r,; ,1 Ty:i.. 


feriz (or Dis Manfbus et Telluri, etc.) meant 
that the living persons so devoted were given 
over to the power of the gods of the under- 
w'orld (cf. Liv. viii. 9; 3Iacrob. Sat. iii. 9, 10). 
But the word Inferi is also frequently used to 
designate the dead, in contradistinction from 
those living xijpon the earth; so that apud 
inferoz is equivalent to ‘ in Hades,’ or ‘ in the 
lower w'orld,’ [See Larvae, Lesiubes, Maxes, 
Okcus, Hapes, Elvsiuji.] 

In^mm Mare, called also Tnscum or Tyr- 


riage; Peewynnus and P27»77Z7iwa the protection . , i • , i ' r 

of the marriage and of the new-born children ; j rheniun, was the sea between tbe islands of 
Firmfflca th^ agreement of husband and w’ife; I Corsica and Sardinia and the west coast of 
Fema the funeral rites. Again, all the actions j Italy extending southwards to Sicily. It was 
and businesses of life had their abstract deities so called in distinction to Superuvi Mare—i.e. 
whose names it would be unluckj' to neglect, the Adriatic. 

■ ■ ’ ' Ingaevones, a name which some authorities 

gave to tile tribes on the sea-coast of Germany 
(Tac. Germ. 2). 

Ingauni, a people in Liguria on the coast, 
whose chief town was Aebium Ixoaunuji. 

Ingenuus, one of the Thirty Tyrants, was 
governor of Pannonia when \alerian set out 
against the Persians, -ym. 258. He assumed 
the purple in his province, but was defeated 
and slain by Gallienus. (Trcboll. Poll. I rig. 
Tyr.\ Zonar. xii. 24.) 

Ino Clvu), daughter of Cadmus and liar- 
* For details see 


such as Agonius, who presided over business 
actions; AescoIa7iuSj Argentinus, and Arcuhtz, 
who had to do with copper and silver money 
and the money-box ; Vica Poia, the deity of 
success and victorious action, who had a sane- 
tuarj' near the Velia (Liv. ii. 7 ; Plat. Piibl. 10 ; 
Cic. Legg. ii. 11, 28). And for agriculture each 
operation had its divinity — e.g. Semonia and 
Segesta for sowing; Panda or Patella lor 
opening the earth to the sprouting seed; Ster- 
cuUniuz for manuring; Messia for h^-estmg. 
Lastly, there were a few added within historical 


times for special occasions, as Aizzs LoczzriVs, for monia, and wife of Athamas. F 
the warning of invasion of the Gauls (Liv. V. 50; Athamas. ■. h r t i i r 

Gell xri. 17), and for turning Honni-i Indus, a name both of Melicerles and of 

bill back from Home in 211 u.c. (Plin. x. 122). I Palacmon, because they were the sons of Ino. 



INSUBRES 

InsB^ireSi a Gallic people, who crossed the 
Mpa and settled m GalUa Transpadasa ta tlia 
N ofitalj Their chief town was JlEDioi^tVM 
Nest to the Boii, they were the most powerful 
of the Gallic tnhes m Cisalpine Gant Thej 
were conquered by the Ro m ans, shortly before 
the commencement of the second Pnnic war, 
hut fneruily to Haon bal when he descended 
intoItalT (PoLii 17, Jjiv Mi.25,a9,4S) 
lataphentei (Itweu^tfiniO one of the seven 
conspirators a^mst the Magi s c 523 He was 
pat to death by Danas. (Hdt iil 70-119) 
IntemSUt, a people in Liguna on the coast 
whose chief town was AiSicw iMEiTELaM 
l&teramna{Iiiteniniias) the name of several 
towns in Italy so called from their lying be- 
tween two streams 1 {Temi] an ancient 
manicipiam in Umbna, situated on the Nar, 
and snrronnded by a canal flowing into this 
Til er, whence its mhabitants were called Jnfer 
niii'infes i^arten It was the birthplace of the 
historian Tacitns as well as of the emperor of 
the same name (Plin. m 114 )— 2 A town m 
iMitmin on the Via Latina, and at the jimetion 
of the Caamns with the Lins whence its in 
habitants are called Interamnatet Linnate» 
It was made a Itoman colony B c 812 but 
subseqnently sank into insignificance (Lit 
a 28 Plui. ui 04 ) 

iBtercatlS a town of the Taecvci in Bis- 
paniaTarraconensiSiOn the road trom Aatonce 
to Caesarangnsta 

iBtnelia or Tetn PertTita, a poet-station 
in Umbna lO called becanse the Via Flaounia 
was here out throngh the rocht by order ot 
Vespasian An sncient inscription on the spot 
still eemmeTaorates this work (Viot- Coes 9, 
Proeop H (j 11 11 ) 

latenum Kate, the IfediterrAnean Sta, 
extended on the V from the Straits of Her 
cules to the enaats ot Syna and Asia Hinor on 
the E Id the it was Oiually suppoiwd to 
terminate at the Hellespont From tne Straits i 
of Hercales to the farthest shores of Syria it 
IS 2000 miles in length, and laelsding the 
islands, it oecnpies an area of 731000 eqaare 
miles (Streb pp 61-54 ) It was called by the 
Bomang Mare Internum or F/ifesf<ntr>n , by 
the Greeks n (trtt SaAorra or ^ fvrij MAarra, 
or, more fully, n irrii H;>a*An«r irmAwe 
faxarra and from its wasliing the coasts both 
ot Greece and Italy, it was also called both 
by Greeks and Romans Our Sea (17 
edAaTTB, ij aa 6 ’ 4|>i3» SaAarra, ifare Koilrum) 
(Veh i. 1, 4, PhB 111 8 Sail. Jun 17. PUt 
Phaed t> 100*, Fob 111 89, Strab p. 121 ,' 
Ansi. Afcf II- 1 , Cues. H G v 1 ) The term 
Afare Afcdiferranetini is not nsed by the best 
classical wntars, and ocenrs first in ^ nus 
The ebb and flow of the tide ate perceptible in 
only a few parts of the ilediterranean, such as 
in the Syrtes on the coast of Abica m the 
Adriatic, &c Tlie different parts of the Medi 
terranean are called by different names See 
AtiRE TvwuiEMrx or Ivtsbc:*, Adki* or 31 
AoRUTicnf or 51 ScTEnrx, 51 Siccl». 
31 Aeosecu, Ac. 

Istibill, a town ot Ilisnania Baettca. near 
Jllitorps (Lit xiui. 49) 

Infii Castram, a city of Latiom (Vetg Aen. 
11 . 776), on the coast between Amtiaio and 
LavuniiTO (Ov Slet xv 727 : 81 L It viii JCl) 

Innns, an old Italian deity of the increase in 
flocks and herds, in reality merely another name 
of Paunua or Lupercus (Liv t, 5, Serf ad 
-4crt, VI, 775 , Macrob. 1 . 2^) He was specially 
worst ipped m old times at Castmm Inui 


lOLAUS 

Twjre nTn flevssv), a town in the S of Sicily, 
near Setinus, on the Hypsaa (Hdt Tt 23 , Pans. 

V1.4 6) 

Io(l4) dangbterof Inachaa,tbefirstkiiigof 
Argos or, according tooUiers, of lasDsor Fires 
Zeoa loi^ lo, but on account of Heras 
jealousy, he metamorphosed her into a white 
heifer ^pollod u 1,3, Hyg Fah 145) The 
goddess, who was aware of the change, obtained 
the heifer from Zeus, and placed her under the 
care of Argus Panoptes According to the 
story which Aeschylus follows, it was Hera 
who changed lo into a cow , and this also was 
impbed by the representation on the throne of 
Apollo at Amyclae (Aesch SuppL 299, Paua 
111 . 18 IS) Zens sent Hermes to slay Argos 
and deliver lo {AsoLs ] It is a disputed 
point whether this act is signified by the 
epithet Apyci^Syrrit [See HERti£S,ji 40ci,bl 
Hera then tormented lo with a gad fly, and 
drove her is a state of tieraj from land to 
land over the whole earth, until at length she 
found rest os the banks of the Nile Here she 
recoi ered her onginal form, and bore a son to 
^UR c^led Epaphnt [Epaphvs} The wan 
denngs of lo were celebrated in antiquity, and 
were extended with the increase of geographical 
knowledge (Aesch Fr 700-81a, Suppt 540- 
SlA, Eur 1 T S94, cl Athen p 619 Locisn 
Dear Dtal 3 Strab p 820) The Bosporus 
IS said to haie derived its name from her 
swimuiiDg acpAt it (Aesch. Pr 733 , Appian, 
Bell Afifhr 101) An early sttempt to ration 
alisetbeslory IS givenhy Herodotus ( 1 . 1) thit 
lo was a princess 0 ) Argos who was earned 0 !! 
to Egypt by Phoetucuns. It has been 
common inteTpreUtioB that this homed lo 
signifies the crescent moos and Argus ths starry 
heasen IV ismore likely tliatlowasonfuiaUy 
Hers herself, or, rather, that she was » deity 
worshipped in certain places in the shape of a 
cow (whether by a totcffiietic costom or sot) 
whose worship was superseded by that of Hem. 
and who accordingly was represented as a rival 
transfonued by mra. It is another quest on 
whether this cow shaped deity was origiiiullf 
imagined from the Egyptian Isis, or whether a 
Greeklo was identifi^ with Isis, and was there- 
fore represented as having gone to Egypt At 
any rate it is likely tliat her wanderings were 
in part snggested by the Egyptian pjddess 
fliough ID part they arose from local myths an 1 
also from an attempt to explain certain local 
names. [See also Isis] Isartrepresectation-i 
three penods are dis'uiguished m the oldest 
she bu the form ot a cow (cf Paus. 1 33 , Verg 
Aen Tii 789) In the second period (possibly 
to suit the tewresenlalion on the stagy), she » a 
DUideii with liorns (Aesch Pr S68, cf Hdt. 
11 , 41) The change appears on vases to begin 
after the Persian wars and ibis form may have 
oondoced Vi the identification with Isis. The 
third penod m the dectdence of art reieits to 
the cow form. 

15hktes, king of Lycio. rBEi.L£itopEos] 

loL [GiEsaRxa, No. 4 ] 

lolaeusst [lonais } 

Kfaui (TfAoat), son of Iphicles and Antome 
dus^ Iphicles was the half brother of Hera 
ctea, and Zolaus was the faithful companion 
and charioteer of thehero(Bes. Sc 74 ; ApoUod. 
u 4 II, PAUanu-It.C) He helped Heracles 
to slay tbs Lernean Hydra. Alter Heracles 
bad instituted the Olympic games, lolans won 
kbe vnetory with the horses of hit master (Pans. 
V 8, 1) Heracles sent him U> Sardinia rt the 
hciidMlus sons whom he had by the daughters 



lOLCUS 

of Tliespius. He introduced civilisation among 
the inhabitants of that island, and was wor- 
shipped by them; and his descendants were 
the lolaenscs (^loAaeis). This stor 3 ' was prob- 
ably an attempt to explain the name of the 
native tribe so called in Sardinia, whom Strabo, « 

00?1 cfofisc „ m t- ' J 


IONIA 445 

were caUed after the four sons of Ion, Geleon, 
Aegicores, Argndes and Hoples (Hdt. t. OH). 
In Strabo’s account he eventually becomes 
King of Athens ; but in Herodotus (viii. 44) he is 
only commander of their army. The Attic 
story, which through the Ion of Euripides has 


fpaus’l 17 5 - best known version, altem the 
Prom i genealogy m order to make Apollo Patrons the 

iohi^pfl fo Ko ^‘?**I'’ii°'^,^’'®"iJ"'=®®‘°'''>f‘beIoniansaswellastheirprotector. 

of*X lat te? iff ‘5® therefore the son of Apollo, not of Xnthu.s. 

Tnlnia Ja ^tlm bad Visited Crensa in a cave below the 

afr/om V 1 sacnfices to him | Propylaea, at Athens, and when she gave birth 

asadeimgod. OJ we are two stories of his aid to a son, she exposed him in the same cave. The 
Heraeks after the death of , god, however, had the child conveyed to Delphi, 

Many 
to 

obtaining 

an beir. They received for answer that the 
first human being whom Xuthusmet on leaving 
the^ temple should be his son. Xuthus met Ion , 



Theban story) makes him return from the 
grave for these exploits; and then, after his 
second death, he is buried in the grave of 


Amphitiy-on ^ind. Pyth. ix. 79). In Pausanias’ j and acknowledged him as his eon ; but Creusa, 
account he dies in Sardinia, having apparently . imagining him to be a son of her husband by a 
returned there after the victory over Eurys- j former mistress, caused a poisoned cup to be 
theus, and is buried there (Paus. ix. 23, 1). presented to the youth. However, her object 
^ lolcus Ep. 'lau3\K6s, Dor. ’IoAkoj : j was discovered, for as Ion, before drinking, 

lojAKtor: fofo), an ancient town in Magnesia poured out a libation to the gods, a pigeon 


in Thessaly at the top of the Pagasaean gulf, 
seven stadia from the sea, at the foot of Mt. 
Pelion. It is said to have been founded by 
CretheuB, and fo have been colonised by Min* 
yans from Orchomenus. It was celebrated in 
mylhologj' as the residence of Peliasand Jason, 
and as ^e place from which the Argonauts 
sailed in quest of the golden fleece. [Anoo- 
NATJT^; Jasox.] Tlie Thessalians offered it to 
Hippias when he was driven out from Athens 
(Hdt. V. 94). Its inliabitants were removed to 
the neighbouring town ofDemetrias, which was 
founded by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and the old 
town went to ruin. (if. ii. 712; Od, xi. 25G; 
Strab. pp. 414, 48G, 438.) i 

lole (T(f\7j), daughter of Eurj'tus of Oechalia, : 
was beloved by Heracles. For details see p. I 
400. After the death of Heracles, she married 
his son Hyllus. 

lollas or lolaus (*l6\\as or ’loAoos). 1. Son 
of Antipater, and brother of Cassandcr, king of 
Macedonia. He was cup-bearer to Alexander at 
the period of his last illness. Those imters who 
adopt the idea of the king having been poisoned, 
represent lollas as the person who actually 
administered the fatal draught. Tliis accu- 
sation was undoubtedly false, and was originated 
six years later by Oljinpias as a pretext for 
oppressing the adherents of Antipater. She 
then caused the grave of lollas to he desecrated. 
(Plut. Alex, 77 ; Diod. xix. 11 ; Arrian, An. vii. 
27 ; Curt. X. 10, 14 ; Just. xii. 14 ; Vitrur. Tiii. 
8, 10). — 2. Of Bithynia, a writer on Materia 
Medica, flourished in the third century b.c. 

Ion (‘'Icoy). 1. Tlie mythical ancestor of the 
lonians, was the son of Xuthus and Creusa, the 
daughter of Erechtheus, king of Athens (Hdt. 
vii. 94, viii. 44). "When Xuthus had been driven 
from Athens he settled at Aegialus (the N. 
coast of Peloponnesus), and died there. One of 
his two sons, Aehaeus, took possession of the 
ancestral home in Thessaly, but Ion raised 
an army against Selinus, king of Aegialus. 
Selinus came to terms by giving him his 
daughter in marriage and making him his 
heir. Wlien the Eleusinions and Eumolpus 
were at war with Athens the Athenians aslmd 
aid from Ion, and made him their general. He 
won the \'ictory for them, died in Attica, and 
was buried at Potamus, near Prasiae (Paim. i. 
31,8; Strab. p. 883). The four Attic tribes 


which drank of it died on the spot. Creusa 
thereupon fled to the altar of the god. Ion 
dragged her away, and was on the point of 
killing lier, when a priestess interfered, ex- 
plained the mysterj', and showed that Ion was 
the son of Creusa. Mother and son thus be- 
came reconciled, butXuthus was notlet into the 
secret, and Ion was declared the heir of Xuthus 
and^ Creusa and the destined founder of the 
Ionic race. (Eur. Ion, This was probably the 
version followed also in the Creusa of Sopho- 
cles.)— 2. A poet of Chios, was son of Ortho- 
menes. He went to Athens when young, and 
there enjoyed the society of Aeschylus and 
Cimon. He began to produce tragedies on the 
Athenian stage in 452, and won the third prize 
in 428, when Euripides won thefirstund lophon 
the second. He died before 418. (Aristoph. Pair 
835). The number of his tragedies is variously 
stated at twelve, thirty, and forty. We have 
the titles and a few fragments of eleven. Ion 
also wrote elegies, dithyrambs, and a hi**- 
tory of Chios. (Strab. p. 645; Schol. ad Ar. 
PaXj 830 ; Plut. Cun. 5 ; Athen. pp. 3, 436.) 
— 3. Of Ephesus, a rhapsodist in the time of 
Socrates, from whom one of Plato’s dalogues is 
named. 

Ionia Clayta:’'iuy€s) and lonifi (Rom. i)oet.), 
a district on the W, coast of Asia Minor, so called 
from the Ionian Greeks who colonised it at a 
tirae earlier than any distinct historical records. 
At a still earlier time the Ionian branch of the 
Hellenic race was in possession of Attica (and 
apparently of Euboea). Some of the lonians 
from Attica occupied the S. coast of the Co- 
rinthian gulf, but were afterwards driven back 
into Attica by the Achaeans. The mythical 
account of ‘ the great Ionic migration ’ relate.s 
that in consequence of the disputes between 
the sons of Godrus, king of Atliens, about the 
succession to his government, his younger sons, 
Neleus and Androclus, resolved to seek a new 
Iiome beyond the Aegaean sea. Attica was at 
the time overpeopled, partly owing to the re- 
turn of those whom the Achaeans expelled from 
Achaea, aud still more by the more recent ex- 
pulsion of lonians from Ej)idaarus, Troezon, and 
Piilius by the Dorian invaders. A largo portion 
of this superfluous population went forth as 
Athenian colonists, under the leadersliip of 
Androclus and Ncleus, joined by emigrants of 
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other tr^hes, Ca^eana, EoboeaDS, Ftidmits, 
and X*}haxa, aod aettled on tkat part of tho VT 
ahore* of Atia M:nor whjch termed the coaet <rf 
Ltdiaucd j^of Cana, Btd also m th^adjaeoii 
lalandt of Ohio* and Samos, and in the CjcUdea 
(Hdt. L Paua. vlj 3 b»ral» p 63aj 

J( coa; Mfelv be asssmed tb&t thta nuRtabui 
and coDqDestwBt not thereaultol aeiogleeriie 
dilioa, bat extended over »e\eral veaw and 
probabJf mote thatc one genetalKin It »s ]ik«lv 
that the migratin, Imiana ilro>* ool the Ca- 
nan* frotn tiie Crelades, before ibev »r»t on Ui 
tcnqner the eoant of isu, Jlmc/r The great 
itiea of Mdetas and EpViesat u«re vrxeKted 
i > them from the Can*n» and the Lie!*„e» and 
te eral townj were newlv teocded The date of 
iie migration, or sutwasire laigratiwi* tannoi 
be accnratel} fixed The moremeot probabi) 
took place aoon after the Donan iDTUton of the 
Peloponoesas and rnarerenhare berOB » little 
e.etlier It mat tlieretore be roogloj dated at 
iboat 1000 * c The earliest aothealie rectHrds 
-.Low n« liie «u«teine of twelve great citica on 
the abore-oamed coast all anited into nne tern 
federacj The distnrt they pos«eess<) formed a 
narrow atnp of cocut extending le^weeu and 
iwinewhal bejond the months of the ruvrs 
Maeander on the md Hermus on tlie S 
The name* of the I weire ciliea giKog from U> 
'■ were Mu.tTta Jltts Psibsj S«<*s i<m 
■nd uundi Epkesi a Cotoewns L£>ei>i> 
Tto* hutTnKtc hKloafiU and isUod Ci.» 
ZIWESAK andPKieriss the Bril three on the 
oMt of tana, the rest ou tUt of L»du the 
Its of Smyrna which Uy witiun this diatnct 
but ^ of Aeobc ongin vai aftenaarda (about 
hi 700) added to the laoiaoeonfedermcy The 
n mtooa aantmary of the ieagoe wa» the P»a>t>- 
Tijum (waeiairwe) A aanctnafvof Poseidon Heh 
ocsHw, n the > side of the ptomonton of ( 
Mye^e, opposiM to Setaos , and hew was hold 
the gMt natiMal asaombly (raHvp.t) of Uie 

ooafederaey eaUrdPaniotua/euri^na seOiOicf * 
V ‘*'^‘^,*■''1 t* important to obaeire toot ! 

toe mhabiUats of iboae cities were not cxcln 
CTcly of loiuao descent Tlio traditions of the , 
onsmal «>l(jBMati<m and the accounts of the 
bjrtortansagrw in representing them as peopled ' 

by a great murtare, not only of Hetleme racwa. ’ 
but olso of these with the earlier inhabiUnt*— 
ouch as Canane.Le leges Lydians CreUDs-and 
Pelaspans— and with diSerences of dialect 
Tbe tehgums rstes, also, which the Creeks of 
lOTua observed, in addition to tJietr 
worsUtpof Poseidon, were borrowed in part from 
the natiee peophfs. stsch we» tbe worship of 
Apollo Didyinaeoa at Braachtdae near Jf.Utoa 
fi Artenus at Ephesus, and of Apnllu Clwos at 
Golopticn. The central position of tbisdistoet 
Its excellent harbours, aed th*- fertility of its 
plsioa wstered by the Mseaoder, the Cafster, 
and the Hemos combiaed with the energetic 
character of tbe Ionian taco to eooier prosperity 
npoo these ntjes, and it was not long before 
^hey MgM to send forlb colonies to many places 
on the shores of tbe Hlediterraaean and the 
Eaxme. and even to Orwee itself l>ono'' Ute 
nio of the Lydian empirr, toe eitsea of Ii»>a 
preserved their mdependeuee ontil the reifa of 
Croesov who tnbdaed those on tbe 
but Wha^jibed hia design of atUckrog Uia 
isianda ben Cyrus had overthrown Creesos, 
be senlhis g»neral Harpscus to cooipleto llw 
cfm^t of the loaic Greeks, e c. 645 Under 
tb» Persian rate Uicy retaioed their pofitwal ' 
orcsRisation, anbjev^ la thegovernijirot cl tlie 
i^entan satraps, and of tmuit* who were set op 
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■nawgleeitiee, bnt they were reijBiredtorcsdLr 

tribute and militarysemce to the king. laec 

>00 toe? revolted b'om Danas HysUspis, under 
Uie teadership of UisnaEts, toe former tyrant 
f Milctos. and his brother in (aw AuisTaoonui, 
and ao^iported by aid from the Atheniana The 
I<>«uQ army sdraneed as far &e Ssidis, vlueii 
they took and buntC, but they were dnven back 
to the coast, and defeated near Ephesus a i 
f Af The reconi}aeat of Ionia by tlie Peruani 
was completed by the taking of 5(iletas,ui 4 hi, 
and the lonians were compelled to forauh ships, 
and to serve as soldieni, in the two expeditions 
ofminst Greece After the defeat of Xerxes, the 
<>reeks ciuTicd the war to the roasts of Asia, 
and ejected the liberation of Ionia by the 
Kctoneaof SIveale |47J), and of the Eoiymedon 
1169) In Sb? the peace of AnUleidsa restored 
Ionia to Persia and alter tbe Macedonian con 
|ueat It furnied part foccessirely of tbe kissT' 
iloiD of PeT^amiun and of the Boman pronuce 
/( Vsia. tor tlie lii.torvrf tlie several cities, 

the resijwctive articles. la no coontry in 
liafaited (iv the Hellenii. race except at AtMne, 
«er« Uie refinemeuts of eiviliaatiOR, the arte, 
and literature more highly cultivated than in 
I Dia. Tbe restless energy and free spirit of 
the Ionic nee the nchea gained by commerce, 
and the iw gbboarliood of the great seats of 
kxutie emliutioB lombmed to sdrsncevito 
rapidity the intellectual progress aud the sonaJ 
le\«lopinent of ICS people but while the Icisum 
affordM by tbeir weaJto tended to pmluee 
among them Khoola of poeta and of specnUtiie 
plulosophets on the other hand toe tame 
growth of wealth combised with to* more 
eiervatmg climate and perhaps also with th* 
Oneotai leflaences in their mixed blood and 
association, to make the Jouaaa of Asia Minor 
softer aud mors laxonoos toan their JRaafolk 
in Greece Oat of tbe long bet of tba aoUiore 
and anista of losia. WB maymnitioa tbap^cte 
Munnennosof Colophon, and AoacteonofTeosi 
the philoa^bera Thales of M<(etQa,and Anaxv 
gores of Clatommae, t(i« early annalists, Cad 
mas, Dicn Tams, emd UeceUeos, «U of >tiletiw ( 
and, m the fiDa arts, besides being tbe home of 
that exiyttuiteiy beeotiful order of arehiteetare 
the Ionic, and posietiung many of toe most 
m^ificmt temples in toeworlJ,lo&ia was the 
native coontry of that scheol of yainting which 
included Zeitzia,Apel]n,and Psrrhasiaa It* 
hutory under the Bomatu beloi^e to that of 
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l^^aXare ^Idner rieror,Ti»i«rw«Ar)w», 
Terfy fdAorra. T^viet wiper), a port of the Ifedi- 
tenranean Sea betweeu Itily and Greece, was 
8 of ths AdruGc, aad be^n on the 't at 
Uy^ntiunniCabibna,andoRtheE atOnco* 
to Epinu, or at the Ccratmian jnaoBtuas. in 

ancient tune* tbe Adnstio was colled 

forxit or Tdnoi wiAwot (Hdt. vt 147, Tu 
20 , Tbae.i. 2 t) But ui its wider sigoificatwn 
It >a found in Polybias and Btrsbo (blrab. pp. 
143, 816, Pol u. 14) Its jsatoe, roythic^y 
derived by the ancients from tbe wandering* 
ef lo (Aesch. iV KIO) came from the Ionian 
colonies which «ltled in Ceihallenia andotSier 
islanda off the AV coasts of Oreecc 
Idphua (le^r), son cf ^hoeles, by 
strate, waa a di*tins:ai»he.f tragic poet B' 
brooght oat tregedie* daring the life of b < 
fstber. and was still living in » c 40S (Ar Ba ■ 
«3} He wc« the second pnte in 420, and wa* 
su^weted by some of having recovnl assisUiA** 
from hi* father For the story of bisondnliful 
dioage afiuiit his father, see bopBocLt*. 



IPHIAS 

Iphias (’I0iay), i.c. Evadne, a daught-er of 
Ipliis, and wife of Capancus. 

Iphicles, or IphicluB ''ItpiKXos or 

*I^iKAet5s). 1. Son of Amphitryon and AJcmene, 
vras one night younger than his half-brother 
Heracles. He was first married to Automedusa, 
the daughter of Alcathous, by whom he became 
the father of lolaus, and aftenvards to the 
youngest daughter of Creon. He accompanied 
Heracles on Fereral of his expeditions, and 
tooh part in the Calydonian hnnt (Apollod. i. 
8, 2; Hiod. iv. 48). He fell in battle against 
the sons of Hippocoon, or, according to another 
account, was wounded in the battle against the 
MoUonidae, and was carried to Pheneus, where 
he died (Apollod. ii. 7, 8). — 2. Son of Thestius 
by Laophoiito or DeTdamia or Eurj’themis or 
Iieucippe. He took part in the Caij'donian 
hunt and the expedition of the Argonauts (Ap. 
Rh. i. 201).— 3. Son of Phylacus, and grandson 
of Deion and Clymene, or son of Cephalus and 
Clymene, the daughter of Minyas. He was 
married to Diomedia or Astyoche, and was the 
father of Podarces and Protesilaus. He was one 
of the Argonauts, possessed large herds of oxen, 
which lie gave to the seer Melampus, and was 
celebrated for his swiftness in running. (17. ii. 
705, xiii. C98 ; Pans. iv. 8G, 2 ; Apollod. i. 9, 12.) 

Iphicrates {^JtfuKpdrjjs), the Athenian gene- 
ral, was the son of a shoemaker. He distin- 
guished himseff at an early age by his gallantry 
in battle ; and in B. c, 394, when ho was only 
25 years of age, lie was appointed by the Atlie- 
nians to the command of the forces which they 
sent to the aid of the Boeotians after the battle 
of Coronea. In 393 he commanded the Athe- 
nian forces at Corintli, and at the some time 
introduced an important improvement in mili- 
tary tactics — the formation of a body of tar- 
geteers (ir«A.Ta<rT<u) possessing, to a ceitain ex- 
tent, the advantages of heavy and light-armed 
forces. This he effected by substituting a small 
target for the hea-v'y shield, adopting a longer 
sword and spear, and replacing the old coat of 
mail by a linen corslet. At the head of his 
targeteers he defeated and nearly destroyed a 
Spartan Sfora in the following year (392), an 
exploit which was celebrated throughout Greece 
(Xen. Hell. iv. 5, 8 ; Diod. xiv. 91 ; Paus. Hi. 10). 
In the same year he was succeeded in the com- 
mand at Corinth by Chabrias. In 389 he was 
sent to the Hellespont to oppose Anaxibius, who 
was defeated h 5 ' him and elaiti in the following 
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I his daughter in marriage. In 377 Iphicrates 
I was sent by the Athenians, with the command 
I of a mercenary' force, to assist Phamabazus in 
, reducing Eg^-pt to subjection ; but the expedi- 
tion failed through a misunderstanding between 
I Iphicrates and Phamabazus. In S73 Iphicrates 
j was sent to Corcyra, in conjunction with Calli- 
. stratus and Chabrias, in the command of an 
^ Athenian force, and he remained in the Ionian 
sea till the peace of 871 put an end to hostilities. 
(Xen. Hell. ri. 2 ; Diod. xv. 41-xvi. 57.) About 
307, he was sent against Amphipolis, and after 
carrying on the war against this place for three 
years, was superseded by Timotheus. Shortly 
^tenvards, he assisted his father-in-law, Cotys, 
in his war against Athens for the posse.ssion of 
the Tliracian Chersonesus. But his conduct in 
this matter was passed over by' the Athenians. 
After the death of Chabrias (357), Iphicrates, 
Timotheus and Menestheus were joined with 
Chares as commanders in the Social war, and 
were prosecuted by their unscmpulons col- 
league, because they had refused to risk an 
engagement in a storm. Iphicrates was ac- 
’ quitted. From the period of his trial he seems 
to have lived quietly' at Athens. He died before 
848. (Diod.xvi.21; Iphicrates 

has been commanded for his combined prudence 
and energy as a general. The worst words, he 
said, that a commander could utter were, ^I 
should not hav^ expected it ' (Pint. Ajiopft. tph. 
2; Polyaen. iii. 9). His sen'ices were highly 
valued by the Athenians, and were rewarded by 
them with almost unprecedented honours. 

IphJgema according to the most 

common tradition, a daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clytaemnestra, but according to Stcsichorus 
and others (Pans. ii. 22, 7), a daughter of 
Tlieseus and Helena, and broughtup by Clytae- 
rancstnx as a foster-child. In the earliest 
accounts of Agamemnon’s daughters three are 
named ; Iphianassa, Chrysothemis, and Laodice 
(II. ix. 145, 287). Tlie Cyclic poets (Cypr, 8) 
added Iphigenia as a fourth (Soph. El. 157), but 
eventually she takes the place of Iphianas*^, 
as Electra has displaced Laodice ; and the name 
Iphianassa is sometimes used as a synonym for 
Iphigenia (Lucret. i. 8G), Agamemnon had 
once killed a stag in the grove of Artemis ; or 
he had boa^^ted that the goddess herself could 
not aim better; or he liad vowed in the year in 
which Iphigenia was bom to sacrifice the most 
beautiful production of that year, buthad after- 



lybigenla at Aali*. (From the MedJcI Vase.) 


Tear On tlie wace of Antalcidas, in SS7, j warda neglected to fnlfil hiB vow. Oiieoftliese 
inhicratea went to Thrace to assist Sonthes, j circnmstancea is paid to have been the cause o. 
Hn" of liie Odivsae, but he soon afterwards the calm which det.amed the Greek fleet in 
fo^ed an allSc^Trith Cotys, who gave him Auh-s,whcn the Greeks wanted to sail against 
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Troy The seprCalchasdeclareaitatlhesacn media and bet datizhter, Paneratvs, were «le- 
liea of Iphigenia was the only means of mt>- bntiog tlie orgies of Dionyaas on Jloant I>nn8, 
pitiatm'' Artemis. Agamemnon was obliged to they were earned ofl by Thracian pirate* to 
yieia, and Iphigenia waa btongU to Chaims ham* ot Strotigjle; but they were deliteted 
under the pretext of being raamed to AchiDes by the Aloidae (Od XL 805, Pmd-PyfA it 
tVbenlphigemawason the point of being saen 89, Apoltod. l 7, 4. Diod. T BO) 
ficed,Artemi»camedhetmacloudtotheTaiiTic Iplut Tbpo) 1 Son of Alector, and father 
Chersonesaa (the Crimea), where she became <rf Eteoclns end Evadne, the wife of Capaneus, 
the pnestessot the goddess, and a atagwaa #nb- was king of Argoa. He advised Polymce* to 
etitoted for her by Artemis. (Cijpna,fii Kinkel, gire the celebrated necklace of Harmoma to 
p 19 , Eur I A 1540, I T IB , Aesch. Af Enphyle, that she might persuade her husband 
185, Pmd. Ptffh xl 23, Pans ii 19, Lncret Am^tuarsns to take part in the expedition 
L 85 ) IVTiile Iphigenia was serring Arte against Thebes He lost Jus two children, and 
mis as pnestess, her brother Orestes and his therefore left hi* kingdom to Sthenelna, son ot 
fnend Pjladea came to Tann to carry off the Capaneus (Pans iL IB, 4)— 2. Son of Sthenelus, 
image of the goddess at this place, which was and brother of Enrygthens, was one of the 
beheved to have fallen from heaven. As Argonaut* who te'.i m the battle with Aettes 
fctraogevs they were to be sacnficed in the temple —3 A youth in love with Anaxarete (Akai 
of Artemis , but Iplugetua recognised her abete >—4. Daughter of Ligdos and Telethnsa, 
brother, and fled with him and the staloe ot the ot t^iamtns in Crete She was brought op as 
goddess. (Eur IT, Hyg Fab 120-121 a boy, on the advice of Isis because her father, 
baev Jphig) The story which Sophocles before her birth, bad ordered the child to 
follows jn his Chnjtet (Hyg Pah IW) makca be killed if it should be a girb When Iphis 
Iphigcma and Orestes reach SnunUitts, where had grown up, and was to be betrothed to 
they are overtaken by Thoas, and when Cheyses, lanthc she was metamorphosed by Isis into a 
Bim of Agamemnon and pnest of ApoUo, u youth (Ov Uti ix CCG) 

about to surrender them, be discovers their ' Iphltns (’’I^ircrJ 1 Son of Eurytus of 
parentage and joins Orestes in kilhng Tboaa Oecmiha, one of the Aigonants, was afterwards 
The unage ot the Taunc Arteniia srat, accord killed by Heracles (^c details, see p 399 1 
tng to the Spartan legend taken to Sparta -St. Son of Vanbolns, and father of Sched us, 
jpaua ui IS 8) according to the Attic legend £pistropbDS,andEDO^orae,isPhocis,likewi*e 
It was placed in the temple of Artecua at Bran one of the Argonauts (Zf ii 518; Ap Bb 4> 
ron on the east coast of Attica, where Iphigenia 907, ApoUod. i 9, ICj-^ Son of llaemoR, or 
became the pnerteis (Cur X T IttC, dtrab p Pi*son>des,orIpb>tiia,kmgo{EbB,mtciTedth» 
899, Pana l 2S, 9) , according to the legend at Olympic games, and institoted the cessation of 
lAodieea the original image was taken from wardonsg their celebrution, b c 681(FaaaT 
Bravton by Xerxss and placed %t Laodicea- 5, 8, S, 10 10, 2Q, 2 mu. 2C, 4. Pint. Lye 1) 
In other words there were wooden images of su> Ipsui (’IrverJ, a town of the Loen Osolae 
Artemis worshipped in Taonc fathioD at all (Thoc iu.101) 

these places, and each place claimed to posses* Iptaa ('Mei), a smalt town in Great Phrygia, 
the genome image [AxTeias, p. 128.J Pan celeorstea in bistoryaa the sceneof thedeemve 
sasias apparently considered that at SparU to battle which closed the great contest brtirten 
be the most ancient, since he incline* to bebeve , the generals of Alexander for the snccessioR to 
It to be the actual sUtos brought by Iphigenia. bisempire.and in which Antigonnssrasdefeated 
TheatonesofthedeathoCIptugeniaYltyuilike wsdslaui.BC SOI [A'<Tlao'*<ts] Tbssiteof 
manner in one, she died at Ale^ra, waa Ipso* was on the slopes of the modem Sultan 
hononredtherewithaehnse (Paas.i.e3,l),in X)ayA , the town of Juba, which took its place, 
another, •hediedinAtticsandwa.stherebimed, was boiU a little below It was on the main 
according to some traditions Iphigenia never rood from Iconinm to the north and west, and 
died, but was changed by Artemi* into Kecaie,) was a bUIa to the of Bynnoda. 
orwasendowedbytliegoddesswiibimmortsbty Ira (EX|», ‘Ipl) 1 A moontoin fortress in 
and eternal youth, and under the name of On BlesHeoia, memorable aa the place where An- 
lochia became tlie wife of Achillesm the island I stomenea defended KimseW for eleven year* 
of Leuce (Ant Lib 27}— There can be LtUe I against the Spartans. Its capture by the hpar 
doubt that totder these myths lies the fact that [ Una in a c D68 put an end to the s^nd Mes 
Iphigema was Artemis herself that is, Iphi i senian war (Pans, iv 17>2<), Strab. p. SCO) It 
genia represent* an ancient local deity wor [ is usually identified with the hill of Jiagtot 
shipped in each ot these place*, Sparta, Brau Alfutnuno* near Kaiaietn^2 One of the 
ron, and 3Iegar*, with boman ooenflees imd j seven cities which Agamemnon promised to 
.1™ V, .V — -• »v.- Artemis, and Achaies (X7 ix.150) It can hardly be the same 
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when Artemis took her placet she waa tiaaa- { u h<o L,'ainee it la described 
formed into the pnestess of Artenua, and ber I coast of Bfessenia 
connexion with these vanona places was ac IrSnaeai bishop of Lvt 
counted for by the stones of the wandenngs of o/Cbrutian Biography \ 
Agamemnon s daughter [seep 128). The cos- 1 Zre&s (Eii>(7vu), caS^ Par by tJi 

torn of dedicating to bet tbe clothe of women' *' * ” — 

who had died in childbirth (J T 1405) points 
to the same conclusion. She bod onginally 
been a goddess of childbirth, as Artemi* was, 
periiaps as being, bke Artemis also, a mooo 
goddess, or a goddess of satuval froittalnese 
Iphuaidla or IphisUde (T4>i|i<!f la, 
daughter of Tnops, and wife of Aloeus. Bemg 
in love with Poseidon, she often walked on the 
seashore, and collected it* waters m her lapv 
whence she hecome, Ia Poseidon, themolbertd 
tbe Aloidae, Otus amlEptualteS. WbQe tphi 
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the goddess of Peace, waa. according to Hesiod 
a daughter of Zeus and Themis, and one of the 
Hone (He*. Tk 002; Pmd 01 xm 6, Died 
V 73;S<iccliyI Fr IS, HotUE). After t!ie 
battle of Eur^edon and also after the victory 
ot Timotheo* over the l4i«^inonian*, altart 
were erected to her at Athens at the public ex 
pease (Plot. Ctm 13, Jiocr wvpl irriS 109 f 
Aep. Ttmoth 2) Her statue at Athena carry 
ing m It* arms Plntns, tlie god of wealth, was 
the work of Cephisodotns and another stood 
near that of Heatia in the Prytaneum (Pan*, i. 
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8, S, ix. IG, 1). A copy of ifc (called wrongly 
Leucothea) is now at ilunich [Cephisobotus]. 
At Rome, where Peace was also v/orshipped as 
a goddess, she had a magnificent temple, which 
was built by the emperor Vespasian. Pax is 
represented on coins as a young woman, hold- 
ing in her left arm a cornucopia, and in her 
right hand an olive branch or the staff of Mer- 
cury. Sometimes she appears in the act of 
burning a pile of arms, or carrying corn-ears in 
her hand or upon her head. 

Iris in mythology, is daughter of 

Thaumas (whence she is called Thanmantias) 
and of Electra, and sister of the Harpies 
(Hes. Til. 2G0, 780; Plat. Thcact. p. 155; 
Apollod. i. 2, 6; Verg. Aen. ix. 5). In the Iliad 
she appears as the messenger of the gods, es- 
pecially of Zeus and Hera {II, ii. 787, xv. 144, 
xviii. 16G, xxi V. 78, 95). In the Odyssey, Hermes 
is the messenger of the gods, and Iris is never 
mentioned. It should be observed that in 
Homer the word Tpis is only tudce used iraper- 
Bonally, either as the rainbow or merely as 
something curved {H. xi. 26; rrii. 545). It 
seems probable that Iris was originally a goddess 
of rain, which was expressed in myth as the 
messenger sent bj’ Zeus to men, and then was 
the path of this messenger, or actually the 
personification of the rainbow, for this brilliant 
phenomenon in the skies, which vanishes as 
quickly as it appears, was regarded as the swift 
messenger of the gods. Virgil represents the 
how as the road on which Iris travels, which 
therefore appears whenever the goddess wants 
it, and vanishes when it is no longer needed 
(Serv. ad Aen. v. CIO). In the earlier poets. 
Iris appears as a viigin goddess; but in the 
later, she is the ^rife of ZephjTUS, and the 
mother of Eros. Iris is represented in worka 



of art dressed in a long and wide tunic, over 
which hangs a light upper garment, with 
wings attached to her shoulders, carrying the 
herald’s staff in her left hand, and sometimes 
also holding a pitcher. 

Iris ("Ipis: Yeshil-Irmali)y a considerable 
river of Asia Minor, rises on the N. side of the 
Anti-Taurus, in the S. of Pontus, and flows past 
Comana Pontica, to Amasia and Eupatoria 
(Hklegalopolis), where it receives the Lycus, and 
then flows into the Sinus Amisenus. Xeno- 
phon states its breadth at three pletlira. (Strab. 
p. 5oG; Xen. An. V. 6, 8.) 

Irus f Ipor). 1. Son of Actor and father of 
Eurydomus and Eurj’tion. He purified Pel^s, 
W'lien the latter had murdered his brother; but 
during the chase of the Calydonian boar,Peleus 
unintentionally killed Eurj’tion, the son of Irus, 
Peleus endeavoured to soothe him by offering 
him his flocks ; but Irus would not accept them, 
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and, at the command of an oracle, Peleus allowed 
them to run wherever they pleased. A wolf 
devoured the sheep, but was thereupon changed 
into a stone, which was shown, in later times, 
on the frontier between Locris and Phocis. 
(Ant. Lib. 88; Tzetz. nd Lyc. 175.)— 2. The 
well-known beggar of Ithaca. His real name 
was Amaeus,hut he was called Irus, in allusion 
to Inis, because he was the messenger of the 
suitors. He was slain by Odysseus. {Oih xviii. 
5, 239.) 

Is : Sit)j a citj* in the S. of Mesopotamia, 
eiglit days* journey from Babylon, on the W. 
bank of the Euphrates, and upon a little river 
of the same name. In its neighbourhood were 
the springs of asphaltus, from which was ob- 
tained the bitumen that was used in the walls 
of Babylon (Hdt. i. 179). 

Isaeus (*I(ra7os). 1. One of the ten Attic 

orators, was bom at Chalcis, and came to Athens 
at an early age. He was instructed in oratory 
by Lysias and Isocrates, He was aftenvards 
engaged in writing judicial orations for others, 
and established a rhetorical school at Athens, 
in which Demosthenes is said to have been his 
‘ pupil. It is further said that Isaeus composed 
for Demosthenes the speeches against his 
guardians, or at least assisted him in the com- 
position. "We have no particulars of his life. 
He lived between n.c. 420 and 348. Isaeus is 
said to have written sixty-four orations, but of 
these only eleven are extant. They all relate 
to questions of inheritance, and afford con«ider- 
able information respecting this branch of the 
Attic law. Isaeus was the first great master of 
forensic argument. His style is clear and con- 
cise, and at the same time vigorous and powerful, 
and is intermediate between what is called the 
plain style of Lysias and the full development 
of oratory in Demosthenes (Plat. Yif. X» Or. 
p, 889 ; Dionys. Isaeus), His orations are con- 
tained in the collections of the Greek Orators. 
[Desiosthexes.] Separate editions by Schu- 
mann, 1881; Scheibe, 1874. — 2. A sophist, a 
native of Assyria, taught at Rome in the time 
of the younger Pliny (Plin. Ep. ii. 3 ; Juv. iii. 
74 ; Philostr. Soph. i. 20). 

Isagoras {^lcray6pai)i the leader of the .olig- 
archical party at Athens, in opposition to Clis- 
thenes, b.c, 510. He was expelled from Athens 
by the popular party, although supported by 
Cleomenes and the Spartans. (Hdt. v. 6G-75 ; 
Pans. iii. 4 ; Arist. *A8. ttoA. 20 ; Clisthenes.) 

Isander (’’lo'cySpor), son of Bellerophon, killed 
by Ares in the fight with tlie Soljnni {II. vi. 
197 ; Strab. pp. 573, G30). 

Isara {Istre), a river in GalHa Nnrbonensis, 
descends from the Col d'Istran in the Graian 
Alps, is approached by the route from the Little 
St. Bernard at Bonrg S. Maurice alittle above 
Axima (Aisne), passes Cularo {Grenoble) and 
joins the Rhone at Valentia (Fafence), at which 
point Hannibal left the ‘island’ n.c. 218, and 
Fabius Aemilianus defeated the Allobroges and 
Arvemi, b.c. 121. It was the river valley which 
Hannibal followed till he reached the junction 
with the Z>rnc. (Pol. iii. 49; Liv. xxi. 31.) 

Isauria (i) *l(ravp(a, n a district of 

Asia Minor, on the N. side of the Taurus, be- 
tween Pisidia and Cilicia, of which the ancients 
knew little beyond the fact that its inhabitants, 
the Isauri {‘'lo’avpoi) were daring robbers, whose 
incursions received only a temporary check from 
the victory over them which gained for L. Ser- 
vilius the surname of Isauricus (b.c. 75). Their 
chief city was called Isaura. (Strab. p. 6C8 ; 
Diod. xviii. 22 ; Dio Cass. xlv. 1C.) 
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iKa 1 (2rr€<er),thec*pitalo(tlieI>«nn<'“>i 
orDmDDonuia the SW of Bntain— 2 (Caer 
heon), flt the month of the Ush), a town ol the 
Silnree m Bntun, and the head-qnartera of the 
Legio n. The word Leon it a corrtipticai -of 
the word Lejne Caer le the old Celtve tsazoe 

Igchyi [tSCLEPRS] 

Isidoms (‘IffiJaipoj) I Of Aegae, a Greek 
poet of uncertain date, fire of whose episrama are 
contained in the GreekAntholofy—S OfCha- 
ras, a geographical writer who probably bred 
under the early Eoman emperors His wc^k, 
3Ta9/ioi TlcySiaoI, i3 printed in the edition ol the 
minor geographers by Hudaon, 0x0° 1703 — 
3 OfGaza,aheo-Platomcphilosopher,tbefnend 
ol Proclns and itarinna, whom he succeeded as 
chief of the school— 4. Bishop of Hispalis, 
(Senile) in Spam, from ap 600 to 6S0,cne t>I 
the mo«t learned men of hia age A great 
ntunher of his works is still extant, hot tlie 
most important of them la Ins Ors^««nt * 
Elj/mologiorum lAhn YX, an Encyclopae- 
dia ol Arts and Sciences, tresting ol all snb 
jects in litcratnre, science and rehgion,and, from 
ita acquaintance with earlier writers, of ^at 
valne for the study of Boman archaeology 
Hisile t^ataraReriini, on natural history was 
also mncb used intbenuddle ages itiscdited 
by Becker, Berl 1857, the Ongtmt is edited 
by Otto in the Cotth* Grammatteoram Vote 
rum Lindemann, Lips 1833 A complete col 
lection of the works was pabli^hed br Arerali 
Roia. 1797 and by Sligne, Pans, 1850—5 Of 
Miletos the elder and yoaoger, eminent arch) 
tecta in the reign of Jostmian 
Ifigdaas ClefyeMf). a Greek wnler, of on 
certain date, bat who Ured before the time of 
Plinj, wwta a work entitled 'Awieea, a few 
fragments of which are cxtaat- Foblithed in 
YTestennaim's Poradoxooraphi, 1839 
Iilonda or Ismda {‘lotiria 'lfupi<it,ltion 
densi.), a city of Pisidia in Asia Uinor, on the 
road between Cibyra and Termestus, a bttle to 
the MV of which it lies (Lie xsxtui H) Its 
rmna are at Iff anos 

Isis (^liriti, one of the great deities of the 
Egyptians in their later mythology, and espe> 
ciaiJy important among the Onentaf rebgiont 
which spread orer Greece and Itatyafter the 
age of Alexander The worship of tais did not 
belong to the earlier dynasties, bnt grew up out 
cd mythv Xsis was one o! the loc^ diviintiee, 
and when thecnstom arose of expresauig deities 
m animal form, she was represented m (he 
cow shape (Hdt il 41), which the agncnltoral 
people took as their typical representation of 
beneficence, whether it is tabe nndcr&tood.as 
some think, as sigoifyingthe prodnctire powers 
of nature, or merely as the form in which they 
chose to worship a goddess of hetrei' In the 
myths at any rate Isis is a goddess of the sky, 
and the daughter of the earth god Qneb and 
^Qt whom the Greeks ident Sed with Cronos 
and Rhea, sister and wife of Osms and mother 
of Homs , sister also of hephibrs And of the 
erd power o! darkness. Set (s^Typhoo) Moch 
of the mrth represents a stroggle between 
light and darkness, cinbsation and barbansm, 
which was pirt-ally caught up by the Greefcv 
tVhci] Osins had been killed br be waa 
Bloomed orer by I«ia and her sister Kerhlhys 
m dirges, which axe the 'IiriJcf fu\yi of Plato 
{Legg p ff>7 b) The protection whiA Isis 
gare for a time to her brother Set agamst her 
son the avenging Horus, led to A quarrel, the 
head of Isis was cut off, bat replaced by magic 
as A cow a head, which appears is Pint- le 19 
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as the "Iirdet diroKcificiAia'yiifi, and also in his 
story of ijermes placing npon her a cow s bead. 
The -^gwn of Isib and Osins increased in 
Egypt as the power of Thebes dtnunished, and 
the worship of Ammon took a less ptoramenl 

S " (ce Basins was the centre of her worship. 

s cane to ^ regarded as the great nature- 
goddess, the deity of motherhood and of all 
natn^ p^uction, and as the godde’sof magic, 
to which belonged the myths of tier healing 
Osms from his wounds She was also, in rela- 
tion to the mysteries of the death of 0-.in8, the 
goddess of the njiflerwotld It la to these tarj 
mg fonns of her story that the bewildering 
tdentiiication of Isis with so many different 

Gceekdeities is dae The worship of Isis wpe 
cially after the age of Alexander, spread widely 
orer Western Asia and Bouthern Europe, in 
Syria (where it had a footing earlier), Asia 
Minor, the islaodi of the Aegaean, particularly 



Cyprus and Rhode*, in Greece, particolarl^ at 
lto*na, Connth, Cenchreae and Ilermione 
(Pans 1 41, II- S, 82, Si), m Sicily and Italr, 
wber* »t was especially notable at Pnteo!' 
and, as tb» remains have proved, at Pompiii, 
Herculaneum, and Stabiae At Rome it took a 
strong hold At its first uitrodDction after the 
second Ponic war it waa opposed on several 
occaaioBs by the senate In e c DO Aemihui 
Paulas himself aided in the destruction of her 
abnnes f\ ah Max i. 8, 4) , bat in 43 the In 
umvira built the first temple for her public 
worship, probably in the Campus Martins (Pio 
Casa, xlvii. 15, cf Lucan, T111.S31) Underthe 
empire the religion syiread wherever the Roman 
anoiee went, and abandant traces arc foned in 
Gaol, Germany, and Bntain To the b«tt“r 
Tiatuzes, by rules of abstinence and rnn^ca 
tion and by the glimpses which the mysteries 
seemed to pre of a future world, it appeared to 
lead to higher things the multitude was at 
tnctod by the processions of priests in linm 
robes with the sistrum in Iheir bands and by 
the uaveltj of the Onental rites Besides tlie 
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mysteries there vrere the public festivals in No- 
vember and March : the former being, like the 
Megalensia. a mixture of grief for the death of 
Osiris and joy at the restoration; the latter, 
called Isidis navigiuni, representing her as 
opening the season of navigation in her cha- 
racter of a goddess of the sea, when the proces- 
sion of priests went down to the shore and 
launched their sacred ship (Apul. Met. xi. 6). 
From the various aspects of Isis as goddess of 
the sky, of fruitfulness, and of the xinderworld, 
there followed her identification with many dif- 
ferent deities : with Selene, as though a moon- 
goddess, and with lo (Hdt. ii. 61 ; Ov. Met. ix. 
<387 ; lo). Frequently she was confused with 
Demeter, partly as goddess of the earth and its 
fruits, partly as celebrated in the mystenes ; ' 
and hence she is represented with many attri - 1 
butes of Deraeter, carrying a torch and ears of ! 
com, or a cornucopia. Her connexion with the 
sea, as^IfTis -rreKayta 
(Pans. ii. 4, C), was 
probably of a com- 
paratively early 
date in Egypt, and 
was perhaps de- 
rived from tbe 
Phoenician Ater- 
gates [Aphrodite, 
p. 85, a] ; hence she 
is said to have in- 
vented sailing ships 
in order to seek 
Harpocrates, and 
the Romans painted 
votive pictures for 
her as their pro- 
tectress from ship- 
•nTeck (Hyg. Fab. 
27 ; Tibull. i. 8, 27 ; 
Juv. xii. 28; Stat. 
Silv. iii. 2, 101). 
Both this attribute 
and her character- 
istic as nature-god- 
dess may account 
for her frequent 
identification with 
Aphrodite, whose 
form she sometimes 
assumes in ecuIj)- 
ture, but distin- 
guished by the lotus 
Sower on her head, 
^v^th Harpocrates 



Isis In Roman c^tume. fFxoma in the guise of Eros, 
Btatue In the ^ atlcan.) i ^ i • 

marked fay the posi- 
tion of his finger on his lips. As Queen of Heaven 
she is often represented in the form of Hera with 
the Juno head and dress and a diadem like Hera's 
(the * regale decus ' of Ov. Met. ix. G89), and 
even the peacock of Hera, but distinguished by 
the sistrum or the lotus. As goddess of magic 
healing she was adopted into the worship of 
Asclepius, and in the temple of imperial times 
at Epidaurus, Isis, Serapis and Horus were 
worshipped as Hygiea, Apollo and Asclepius 
(Paus. ii. 27, G). This connexion was probably 
made closer by the fact that as goddess of the 
underworld the Egyptians made the snake an 
attribute of Isis, and this was confused with the 
snake of Asclepius. Isis-Hygiea appears often 
on amulets and in votive inscriptions. Lastly, 
as Fortuna-Isis she has the rudder, but the 
Egyptian head-dress. It was not unnatuml 
that with all these varieties of worship she 
should, as a 'TroXvd'uvfws or universal deity, be 
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worshipped also as Isis-Panthea (Apul. xL 5, 
22 ; cf. Fortuna-Panthea, p, 346). In all these 
confusions of form with true Greek deities her 
character as Isis is marked by the sistrum or 
by the characteristic head-dress, the lotus 
flower, the crescent horns, the moon-disc, and 
the upright feathers. 

Isnianis {‘'Ic/xapos : ^la-fidptos), a tmvn in 
Thrace, near Maronea, situated on a moimtain 
of the same name, %vhich produced excellent 
wine {Strab. p. 331 ; Verg. FcL vi. 80, Georg. 
ii. 37). It is mentioned in the Odyssey as a 
town of the Cicones (ix. 40, 198). Near it was 
the lake Ismaris (*I<r/xapis). The poets use the 
adjective Is)naritis as equivalent to Thracian. 
Ovid calls Tereus, king of Thrace, Isinariiis 
tyranniis [Am. ii. C, 7), and Polymnestor, king 
of Thrace, Ismari^is rex [Met. xiii. 630). 

Ismene [^lofiriirr}). 1. Daughter of Asopus, 
wife of Argus, and mother of lasus (ApoUod. 
ii. 1, 8). — 2. Daughter of Oedipus andJocasta, 
and sister of Antigoue. 

IsmenuB a small river in Boeotia, 

w'hich rises in Mount Cithaeron, flows tlirough 
Thebes, and falls into the lake Hylica. The 
brook Dirce, celebrated in Theban story, flowed 
into the Ismenus. (Hdt. 1, 52 ; Paus. iv. 27, G.) 
From this river Apollo was called IsvtenhiS, 
His temple, the Ismenium^ at which the festival 
of the Daphnephoria was celebrated, was 
situated outside the city. The river Is said to 
have been originally called Ladon, and to have 
derived its subsequent name from Ismenus, a 
son of Asopus and Metope. (ApoUod. iii. 12, 
6; Diod. iv. 72.) According to other traditions, 
Ismenus was a son of Amphion and Niobe,who 
when struck by the arrow of Apollo leaped into 
a river near Thebes, which was hence called 
Ismenus (Paus. ix. 10, 5). 

Isocrates (’IcroKpciTTys), one of the ten Attic 
orators, was the son of Theodorus, and was 
born at Athens b.c. 480. Theodorus was a man 
of wealth, and educated his son witli the 
greatest care. Among his teachers were Tisias, 
Gorgias, Prodicus, and also Socrates. Since 
Isocrates was naturally timid, and of a weakly 
constitution, he did not come forward as a pub- 
lic speaker himself, but devoted himself to 
giving instruction in oratory, and T;\Titing ora- 
tions for others. He first taught rhetoric in 
Chios, and aftenvards at Athens. At the latter 
place he met with great success, and gradually 
acquired a large fortune by his profession. He 
had 100 pupils, every one of whom paid him 
1000 drachmae. He also derived a large 
income from the orations which he wrote .for 
others. Although Isocrates took no pari In 
public affairs, he sought to influence 'public 
feeling by his orations, which (apart from the 
forensic speeches) were intended to be read, not 
to be spoken. He was an ardent lover of his 
country, and had brought himself to regard the 
leadership of some strong power as the only 
chance of union in Greece ; hence, as Dante 
hoped in Henry VII. as the saviour of Italy, for 
much the same reason Isocrates turned ^ to 
Philip of Macedon, whom he urged to put him- 
self at the head of a full and united Greece, 
and to liberate the Greeks of .tUia Minor from 
the Persian rule ; and, according!}*, when the 
battle of Chaeronea had destroyed the last 
hopes of freedom, he put an end to lus life, b.c. 
838, at the age of 98.— The scliool of Isocrates 
exercised the greatest influence, not only upon 
the development of public oratory at Athens, 
but upon the stj’Ie of imters in lus oivn and 
in other countries. The language of Lsocrates 
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forma & great contrast with the natural simpli ' 
city of Lysias Among his charactenaties are 
the aToidance of declamatory language and the 
frequent use of figures , but the chief point to 
obserre is that Isocrates more than any other 
Greek writer studied the rhythm d prose, 
careful m his choice of words, and aiming at 
smoothness in long and finished periods 
E^jiccially he avoided hiatus The style of 
Cicero was in great measure modeUed upon that 
ot Isocrates , and, through Cicero Isocrates 
his had much to do with the training of the 
greatest masters of Enghsh prose, notably 
nitli that of Milton. The carefully rounded 
periods, and the frequent application of fignra | 
tire expressions, ate features which remind us 
of the sophists. The immence care hebestowed 
upon the composition of his orations may be 



salerredfioin the atitement thaths was engaged 
for ten years upon hia Panegyric oration alone 
There Were m antijuity sixty orations which 
went snder the name of Isocrates, bat they 
Were not all recognised as genoiae Only SI 
have come down to os. Of these six were 
written for the courts, the others are chiefly 

G ditical discourses, intended to be read by a 
rge public. The most celebrated is bis Pane 
gync oration, in which he shows what services 
Athens had rendered to Greece is every period 
of her history, and contends that she, a^ not 
Sparta, deserves tbe supremacy in Greece The 
(33o B c ) aignea foe a restoru. 
tion of the infinence of the Areiopagua. The 
orations are pnated in the collections the 
O'c^ orators. fI>EitosTHIwx5 ^ The text is 
cc-~ButcIy edited by Blass, 1S78, the Pane 
'^jneui by Sandys, 1808 ; the Pan*<nfricui and 
Arei^apiiicus by Banchenstem, 1874 , the Ad 
Fhibppum, by Benseler, 1851 

Itia daughter of Macareus of Les- 

bos, and beloT^ by Apollo The Lesbian town 
of Issa IS said to liave received its name from 
her (Strab. p 60 , Ov If cl tb 131 ) 

Issa (Issaens Luaa), a small island in the 
Adriatic sea, with a town of the same Baine,off 
the coast of Dalmatia, was colomsed at an early 
penod by the Greeks. Itwas inhabited by a 
Lardy race of sailors, whose barks (fetnh>rsxaet) 
were much prized. The Issaei placed them 
selves nnder the protection of the Bontaoa 
when they were attacked by the Dlynon queen, 
Tcnta, B c 223 ; and their town u spoken of as 
a place of importance in Caesar's tine (PtoL 
u. 16,11, Btrab p.S15, LiV xzxi. 45 sir &) 
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liSedoae* (’IixinjSdvet), a Scythian tribe, in 
Scythia extra Imaam, the most remote people 
m Central Asia with whom the Greeks of the 
time of Herodotus had any intercourse Their 
country was in Great Tartary, near the 
Mossagetae whom they resembled m their 
manners They are represented as extending 
as far as the borders of Berica (Hdt ir 23, 
Mel u 1, 18} 

Itsicnt Sinus (d ’Iirinicbt xSxrof Gulf of 
lelenderoon), the deep gulf at the KE comer 
of the Meditertaaean between CQicia and Syria, 
named after the town of Issrs The width is 
abont eight miles The coast is much altered 
since ancient tunes 

Iaaona({a0up(a) a surname of Artemis, de 
rued from Mt Issonon, in Laconia, on which 
ehe had a aaactuary [AUTeuis ] 

Issus ( lovh, also 'hraol, Xen ’Iiriralbi), a 
city in the SE extremity of Cilicia, near the 
head of the lasicus Sums, and at the N foot of 
the pa<3 of M Amasus called the Syrian Gates , 
memorable for the great battle in which Alex- 
ander defeated Danns Codomannns (s-C 333), 
which was fought in a narrow valley near the 
town \i.ESJLkneu ^ Its importance was ranch 
dimini^ied by tbe fonndation of Alexandria ad 
Issum a Lttie to the soutk (Ten An i 4, 4, 
Aman Inah « 7 Stmb p 676, Ptol t 6,7) 

Later (Pam-siisj 

Ister. a Greek historian, was at first a slave 
of Calhinacbos and afterwards his fnend, ana 
couseqaentlr lived in the reiga of Ptolewy 
Euergetea (»c 2i)-223) He wrote a Urge 
numMr of works, the most importast of which 
was an -dffAu, or history of Attica. Fragments 
arepoblisbedb^MuUer, Frayn Butor Graee 

Istru or Histrls a Peemsnla at the K ex 
trenutv of the Adriatic, between the 8inos Ter 
gestmos on the IV andlbeSinnaFlanatieason 
the E It was separated from Venetia on the 
NW bythe TiTw Timavns, and from lUyneum 
on the£ by the nrer Arsia. Its inhabitants 
the Istn or fiutn, were a warlike Hlynsn 
race, who earned on several wara with the 
Romans, liU their final sabjugation by the 
oonsol C Claudius Fulcher, b c 1T7. Theif 
chief towns were Teboeste and Fow. Istna 
was ongisally reckoned part of Dlyncntn, but 
from the tune of Augustus it formed one of the 
divisions of Upper Italy (Stmb pp 57, 215 
Liv I 2,xh.l-l3) 

IstrSpSUs, Istros or Istrla CbrrpiarB\it,“i<r 
Tpot, tVTpijj Hdt II 37 latere), a town in 
Lower Moesis., not far from the mouth of the 
Danube, and at a little distance from tbe coast, 
was a colony from Mfietns. 

Italfa VlroAfa), signified, from the tune of 
Aognsias, the country which we call Italy It 
was bounded on the IV bytheSfareLignsticum 
and JfareTyrrhentun, Tnsemn or Infemmi on 
tbeS by theSlarebicnlumor Ansoniuni, ontbe 
E by UvB Mare Adnaticum or Superam and 
on the N by the Alps, which sweep round it in 
a semicircle, the nrer Varus ( Far, Foro) sepa 
rating it on the ‘NIV from Transalpine Gaol, 
and tbe nver Arsia (4rra) on the KE from 
Hlyncnm. The name Itaha, however, was 
originally used to indicate a much more limited 
extent of conntry Till a comparatively late 
penod, the mountain boundary of Italy was 
not tbe Alps, but the Apennines, for the country 
on the east coast N of Sena Galhca was not 
reckoned in Italy till the second century 9-c-, 
and the plain of the Po only in the first century 
B c fa the earliest times the applicahon of 
■the name sraa much more restricts even than 
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-this, and applied only to the SW. point of the 
peninsula— the districts, that is, afterwards 
kno^vn ns Bnittii and Lucania (Thuc. i. 12; 
Arist. Poh iv. 10, 3— p. 1329). Modem etjmo- 
Jcgists are in favour of the old derivation {Var 
ii. 5 ; Gell. xi. 1 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 533) of 
Italia from ira\6s— vital us. It seems to be 
-confirmed by the inscription Viteliu found on 
Oscan coins. It would imply that the Italians 
•were first famed as herdsmen of cattle on the 
Lucanian plains. [Italus.] After the Romans 
liad conquered Torentum and the S. part of the 
peninsula^ about b.c. 272, the name Italia sig- 
nified the -whole coanti*j’ subject to them, 
from the Sicilian straits as far N. as the Amus 
■on the AV. coast, and Sena GoUica on the E. ; 
for the river Aesis formed its northern boundary, 
and the district of Ariminum was still ‘ager 
Gallicus* until the first century b.c., when the 
province of Gallia Cisalpina (as Julius Caesar 
received it in 59 B.c.) ended at theRubico ; and 
on the E. side the countrj’ N. of the Amus was 
still called Liguria. Augustus was the first who 
extended the name of Italia, so as to compre- 
hend the whole of the basin of the Po and the 
S. part of the Alps, from the Maritime Alps to 
Pola in Islria, both inclusive. • In the later 
times of the empire, wlien Maximian had trans- 
ferred the imperial residence to Milan, the 
name Italia was again used in a narrower com- 
pass. As it liad originally signified only the S. 
of the country, so now it was restricted to the , 
y.f comprising the five provinces of Aemilia, ' 
Liguria, Flaminia, Yenetia, and Istria. Though. , 
however, the above limitations applied in re- , 
gard to liistory and government, the name Italia 
was applied by Greek writers to the whole ’ 
peninsula considerably earlier, and probably \ 
from the time whenCi«alpine Gaul was brought 
under the Roman power, and accordingly Poly- • 
bins so uses it in the second century B.c.— ' 
Besides Italia, the countr}' was called by various 
other names, especially by the poets. Tliese 
were Hesperia, a name which the Greeks gave 
1-0 it because it lay to the W. of Greece, or 
Hesperia Magna, to distingaish it from Spam 
[Hesperia]; Satumia, because Saturn was said 
to have once reigned in Latium; and Ausonia, 
from the Ausonian race. The name Oenotria 
is j>robably merely * the wine country,’ and was 
applied to the gouthem part by early Greek 
voj'agers. From this some have deduced that 
the vine was cultivated in Italy before the 
Greek colonies -svere founded there ; but as 
oiucorpos strictly means a rine-prop, it may de- 
note that the Greeks found here the vine grown 
on props instead of trailing. The Italian pen- 
insula contained a great number of different 
Taces, who had migrated into the conntrj' at a 
very early period. In central and Fouth Italy 
three primitive stocks may be distinguished : 
tYioEtruhcayi, which is described under Etrurl\, 
the Iaj)i/gia7i, and what is usually called the 
Italia n stock. The lapygian race occupied the 
SE. part, the country* of the Mes?apjans, Peu- 
cetians, and Daunians [see Apulia, p. 94]- 
Tlie ^Italian’ stock is divided into two mam 
branches: (n) the Liitin brancli, and (5) the 
TJmbro-Sabellian, to ^vhich. according to their 
dialects, the Umbri, Massi, \ olsci, and fcamnites 
{s=-Osci) are assigned. The liistorj* of the mi- 
grations and settlements of these brandies, go 
far as it can be conjectured, seems to be as 
follows. Both together separated from a stock 
■which included Greeks and Italians alike, and 
when they also separated it is probable Uint the 
Latin branch (who are the same as the Opici in 


! jkne. vi. 3; Ar, Pol. iv. 10) came sonthward 
, first and occupied the richer country of Latium, 
I Campania, and Lucania ; possibly also th-' 
} eastern part of Sicily [Sicilia] : the Ausoncs, or 
, Aurunci, ivho «ettled in Campania were probably 
I a Latin tribe, but they were early Helleni*ed by 
I Greek immigrants and conquered by Samnites, 
. and therefore disappeared from history, leaving 
the name Ausonia as a common poetical name 
’ for Italy [cf. Ca3ipakl\]. The Umbro-Sabellian 
branch seems to have followed afterwards along 
the mountain ridges, and settled in the more 
hilly districts ; but this branch again divided, 
the Cmbri taking to the E. side of the Apen- 
nines and being eventuall}*, by the encroach- 
ments of the Etruscan«, penned up in the 
narrow district called Umbria. On the other 
band, the Sabellian tribes who split off moved 
further southward ; the Sabines, nearer to the 
Latin settlements, and probably at that time 
differing but little in dialect, were early amal- 
gamated with the Latins ; the Samnites to the 
larger district further south [Samxiuji], where 
^ey long remained independent, and spread 
into Campania; the smaller offslioots •which 
followed occupied the districts between Umbria 
.and Samnium [see Picentes; Pae- 

LiGKi]. In tbe above distribution the name 
* Italian ’ has been taken for convenience to 
denote the common source of the Latin and 
Umbro-Sabellian stocks; but it must not be 
forgotten that, as was said before, the name 
Itali is only applied in tlie earlie-st literature 
to those who dwelt in tlie extreme SW., and 
was not used as a common national term until 
the^ combined allies called their temporary 
capital Italica, in the year 90 B.c. The in- 
habitants of the northern part of Italy are 
described separately under G ae-lta Cisalpixa, 
Liguria (possibly containing the remains of the 
most primitive race of the peninsula), and 
. Ven'etia. For tbe Greek colonisation of 
' Southern Italy see p. 372. At the time of 
Augustus the following were the chief divisions 
of Italy, an account of which is also given in 
separate articles : I. Upper Italy, which ex- 
tended from the Alps to the rivers Macra on 
^ the W . and Rubico on the E. It comprehended ; 

‘ 1. Ligcp.l\. 2. G.iELiA Cis-iLPiXA. 3. Veketia, 
incIudingC«r?ifa. 4 .Ietrl\. II. Central Italy, 

■ sometimes called Italia Propria (a term not 
used by the ancients), to distinguish it from 
I Gallia Cisalpina or "Upper Italy, and Magna 
. Graecia or Lower Italy, extended from the rivers 
Macra on the W. and Rubico on the E., to the 
rivers Silarus on the W. and Frento on the E. 
It comprehended : 1, Eit.urlv. 2. Ujibbia. 
3. Ficexuji. 4. Samnium, including the country 
of theSabini,Vestini, Marrucini, Marsi, Paeligni, 
d'c. 5. Lattusi. c. C.uipanlv. HI. Lower 
Italy or Magna Graecia [p. 372], included the 
remaining part of the peninsula S. of the rivers 
Silarus and Frento. It comprehended; 1. 
Apcllv, including Calabria. 2. Lucanl\. 3. 
Bkutticm. — ^A ugustus divided Italy into the 
following 11 Regiones : 1. Latium and^ Cam- 
pania. 2. The land of tbe Hirpini, Apulia, and 
Calabria. S. Lnciinia and Bruttiuin. ^ 4. The 
land of the Frentani, Marrucini, Paeligni, ^larsi, 
Vestini, and Sabini, together 'with Samnium. 
5. Picenum. 0. Umbria and the district of 
Ariminum, in wliat was formerly called Gallia 
Cisalpina. 7. Etruria. 8. (called Aenu'h’a, 
aft<*r the road of that name) Gallia Cispadana. 
9. Liguria. 10. The E. part of Gallia Trans- 
padana, Venetiii, Carnia, and Istria. 11. The 
W. part of Gallia Transjiadana. Rome herself 
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stood apart as ft 12th dinsion Thisdistribotum eftstemand wesUra empires Ttro other points 
seems at first to hare lieen mainly geo(^^ may l>e noticed m which the diSerences in 
cal for the conrenience of census and for fiscal geography of Italy and Greece produce coire- 
regnlations. The regions were grouped in the spondjng diflerences in their history — (1) that 
time of Anrelins nnder ]nndici for the purposes the Italian coast is, on the whole, even on the 
of jnstice, but how many were thns comhned western side, rery mneh less broken np by 
isnncertaui. UndetDiocletiantwelTepfonBeea inlets of sea than the Grecian, and has lew 
were formed, the last three being the three islands, and therefore her people were not so 
larger islands, Corsica, Sardinia, and Bicily, natorally ft seft-going people, and her colonies 
each province under a praescs or a coDsnlana, were rather militarystations than tmecolonies, 
and so arranged that of the Angnstan regions (2) that the great backbone oi the Apennines 
1 to 7 were together with the three lalauds, makes for tbs most port large divuions Italy 
under the Yicarins Urbis, regions 8 to 11, is not, like Greece, cnt np into an wifimle nnm- 
together with Rhaetia and Alpes Cottiae, were ber of small Talleys, and therefore had not the 
under the Vicarma Italiae — leading fev unniense number of small states, each jealously 
tares of the physical geography of Italy may prescmog its own independence, and more 
be sketched as follows The peninsula is easily protected from its neighbours— More 
(acuied by the chain of the Apenninea brealong detsUa respecting the physical features of the 
off from the Western Alps and taking a dtrec diflerent parts of Italy are given in the articles 
lion, first, mainly E , liU it nears the Adnalic, on the provinces into which vt is divided 
and then mainly S aodSE The first directton, Itihcft 1 (Sanltponce), a raunieipinm in 
extending across from Genoa almost to the HupaniaBaetica, onthe W bank of the Baetis, 
Adriatic coast at Sena Gallica, formed a natural Ntv of Hispalis was founded by Scipio Afn 
boundary between Gallia Cisalpina end the eanua in the second Fame war, who settled 
lands to the south. From that point the here some of hia veterans It was the birth 
Apennines m their southward coarse fortn the place of the emperors Trajan and Hadrian 
bMkbone of Italy, bat the range la at first 1 (Strab p Hi , PtoL u f, 18) —2 The name 
much nearer to the Eastern side , and about given to Corfimnm by the Italian Socu dating 
lw.If way down they broaden out into a moan their war witb Rome [CozrKaa] 
tainons district some SO miles across which Italicst, Sillns rSii.lUsj 
fermed the old ssttlements of the SabeUian I lthltu,ftmTthic&l tisg who was saidtoh&ve 
tribes mentioned above Some distance 8 of reigned over Sicels in the sooth of Italy (Xhne. 
this the great mats of Mt« ilatat, eitenduig n 2 ) Servius (who gives a number of ety 
westwards forms the hill coantry of Samuiam, mok^iea for Italia) apeaks of him as kmg of 
and from that point the chain after throwug I Sicily (ad Atn i 838) He reigned over 
out ft spar to the eastwards which termiaates id land to which he gave his name, between the 
IIL Garganus, beads more and more to the golfs Scytlaoinos and Napetmne, and toned 
western coast and rose down to the toe of Italy hia people from herdamen into agnonltonsta 
through Brattinsi. It will at once be seen, aa (^tiocn. Syr ap Dionya - 1 12, 88, 73; Anst. 
a result of this coiifoemj.tuia,that ui Ceotral Fof.iv tO,S°*p 1322) xhiaprobablypomU to 
Italy the fertile aod populous plains (Etrona, the ad^tioo of vine^nltivation, wbch caused 
laitiaia, and Campaniat lie eatucly on the IheOreekstocallluftUndsometimeaOsiiOtna- 
western side ; while in the southen), out much His sous were Sicelns and Aubob, and his wife 
smaUet, portion they ate aliDoslentiiely on the was Leucatna. (Bionya L 23, Tretz. adl/yO' 
E side (kpoha and most of Lueama) Porthe 702; FlabJfom 3) There seems to be truth 
same reason the nvers on the Admtie coast in the consexion o! races and countries to 
are short and nnimportant torrents rutuung which these traditions point. [See IriUA and 
straight down from the mountains, while those SlciLU ] 

on the W side hare a winding and fertilising Itioas flrayos), a town on the E coast of 
course over a large extent of coantry More- Crete, near a promontory of the same name, 
over, the action of these rivers, combined with founded by the Phoenicians (Ptoh in. 17, f ) 
the volcanic activity on that side at an early IthACB {’Itimt Thtaletj, a small 

I>criod, has product a number of bsys and island in the Ionian Sea, celebrated aa the birth- 
ezcetlent harbonrs, in strong contrast to tha place of Odyssena, lies oS the coast of Epirus. 
Adnstic coast-line, and affording an additional and is separated from Cepbalonia by a channel 
reason for the prosperity of the western stales, about three or foar miles wide The aland la 
TIis historical ccaolt cannot be better described about twelve miles long, and four in its greatest 
than in the words of the great bistonan of breadth. It is divided into two parts, which 
Pwane — ‘ While the Gieciaa penmanU twnia are connected by s narrow isthmus, not more 
towards the east, the Italian tarns towards the than half a mile across. lo each of these ports 
west Aa the coasts of Epirus and Acsmaiua thereisamoontam ndgeolconsiderablsheigbt 
had but a snbordinato importance in tbe caiie the one m the N called A'entuin (Mipiror. now 
of HelUs, so had tbe Aptdian and Mesaapian Aaoi) and the one in the 8 i{Hiim(Siitor,Ttow 
coasts in that of Italy , and, while the repons Uagktoi SfepAanor) The city of Ithnca, the 
on which the historical derelopment of Greece residence of Odyssciu,a considered by many to 
has been roainly dependent — «tiea and 3Ia- have been sitoatcd on a precipitoos, conical 
cedon a — look to the east, ECrtiria, Latiom, and hdl, now calleil Aeto or ' eagle s cliff,' occupy 
Campania look to the west. In this way the two log Uie whole breadth of the isthmns mentioned 
pemnsalaa, soch close neighbours and almost above The acropolis, or castle of Olysseus, 
Bist€rs,stand,asitwere averted from each other ' crowned the bleak summit of the mountain 
Had it not that Rome, owing to this canse, Bence Cicero (de Oral i tt) describes it <>< 

directed her first efforts westwards to Spain, ospemwiis snxu/is latvjuam nidulut ajiza- 
and gathered strength there before she met the It is at the foot of 3It. Meiam, and is hence 
Mac^oman power in Aleiander’S Uter ancces- describe by Telemochus as ‘Under Xeiom’ 
Mrs, the history of tlie world might have been PlMaijr 04 lit. fil) Ancient, or 

different, and the same cause at a later iinu Cydopeon, wall* are m many places troco- 
te n ded to the complete separation between tbe able Others tlunk that tbe above site ■* too 

■Jt- 
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far from the sea, and that a small place still 
called Polls marks the true site. This is near 
tSlayros on the NW. of the island; it has an 
aiailable harbour near, and there is the small 
island Paslalio about six miles from Polis 
ivhich would answer to the island Asteris, where 
the suitors lay in wait for Telemachus between 
Ithaca and Cephallema {Od. iv. 815). There 
seems no reason to doubt that the writer of the 
Odyssey had knowledge of the local features of 
the island, and inlets suiting the description 
of the harbour of Phorcys are pointed out both 
in the bay of VaiJiy and that of Dexia : there 
is a stalactite cai e which claims to be the grotto 
of the nymphs, equidistant from both these 
bays (Od. xiii. 9C). 

Ithome 'ISu/iyTTis, ’IPw/aaToi). 1. A 

strong fortress m Messema, situated on. a 
mountain of the same name, 2630 feet high, 
which aftem ards formed the citadel of the town 
of ilessene. On the summit of the mountain 
stood the ancient temple of Zeus, who was 
hence sumamed Ithometas i^Wap.iiTi]s, Dor. 
'IBofidras). Ithome was taken by the Spartans, 
B c. 723, at the end of the last ^lesseman war, 
after an heroic defence by Anstodcmus, and 
again in 455, at the end of the tliird Messenian 
war. There are remains of ancient walls which 
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Iton. jlioM 

Itonla, Itonlas, or Itonis (*lT(<aia, ’iTwrids, 
or ’Iravts), a surname of Athene, denved from 
the town of Iton, in the S. of Plithiotis in Thes- 
saly, The goddess there had a celebrated sanc- 
tuar 5 ‘ and festivals, and hence the battle cry of 
the Thessalians was *A$Tjyd ^Irccyla (Paus. x. 1, 
10; Strab. pp. 411, 435). She had also a temple 
between Pherae and Larissa (Paus i. 13, 2) 
From Iton her worsliip spread into Boeotia and 
the country about Lake Copais, where the Pam- 
boeotia was celebrated, in the neighbourhood of 
a temple and grove of Athene, not far from 
Coronea (Pans iii. 9, 13, iv. 34, 1). It is from 
this place that she is called by Catullus 
‘incola Itoni’ (Ixiv. 228; cf. Stat. T/ieb. ii 
721). 

Ituccl (Tti5kki7> App ), a town in Hispania 
Baetica, in the district of Hispalis.andaKoman 
colony called Virtns Julia (Phii iii 25). 

Ituna (Solway Fntli), an aestuary in Britain, 
betw een England and Scotland 

Ituraea, It^aea (*lToiipofa . ^Irovpatoi, Itu- 
raei, Ityraei . El-Jeidur), a district on the NE 
borders of Palestine, bounded on the X. by the 
plain of Damascus, on the W. by the mountain- 
chain (Jebcf-B'eis/i) which forms the E margin 
of the 1 alley of the Jordan, on the SW. and S- 



may belong to the fortress built in the third 
Jlessenian war. (Time, i 103 , Paus in. 11, 8 ; 
iv. 9, 1 ; Strab. p 301 ) — 2, A mountain fortress 
ill Pelasgiotis, in Thessaly, near Jletropolis, 
also c.alled Thome (II. II. 729 ; Strab. p 487). 

Itrns Portus, a harbour of the Jlorini.on the 
N. coast of Gaul, from w Inch Caesar set sail for 
Britain. The position of this haihour has been 
much disputed. It used to be identified with 
Gesoriacum, or Boulogne, but is now generally 
admitted to be the harbour of Wissatil, about 
twelve miles ^V*. of Calais, sheltered from the 
SW. gales by Itiuni Pr. (Gajie Grisnez) Tlie 
point 111 Britain to which the passage from Itius 
Portus led IS more doubtful. The old idea 
that it was Deal has been abandoned as impos- 
sible since the set of the tides has been better 
understood. The most probable view is that 
the landing was at Bonincy, but Pctciisey, 
which some prefer, is not impossible (Cues 
B. G. iv. 21, V. 2 ; Strab p. 199.) 


iby Gaulamtis, and on the E. by Auranitis and 
Tracbonitis. It occupied a part of the ele\ ated 
'plain into which 3Xt Hermon sinks down on 
'the SE, and was inhabited by an Arabian 
I people of w arlike and predator} habits Pom- 
pey reduced tliem to order, and many of 
I their warriors entered the Roman army, in 
I which they became celebrated ns archers (Verg 
I Georg, li 448 ; Lucan, ni. 230, 514). They 
1 were not, liowei er, reduced to complete snbjec- 
I tioii to Rome until after the cii il w ars Augus- 
tus gave Ituraea, which had been hitherto ruled 
by its native princes, to the family of Herod. 
It was goiemed by Herod Philip as tctrarcli, 
ond at his death, i.C. 34, it w.as united to tlie 
Roman province of S}Tia (Jos. Ant. xiiii 4, 0), 
from which it was again separated, and assigned 
to Souemus, the prince of Emesa. In i.ii 50, it 
was finally reunited by Claudius to the Roman 
pros nice of S}ria (Tac. Ann. xii. 23). 

I Itys. [Tebeus ] 
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Tftlia rioi-Xli ’lauXw^*), X»i8nI4e»,tf Pvnlhous, tb.e «no{ Ivon.- 

town in Ceoa , birthplace of Sunonidea, [Csos ] i Tte Cmtoiirs arc also called Ixiomdae 

lelns son oi Aeneas, nsaally eaUed A*ca Wm ('JJim). a aurname o{ Apollo, demed 
nras (Verw Am. iv 274, Or Her Tii. 75, j from a distnct of the island of Riiodes which 
137, SiL It Till 71), and fonnder oi Ibe Jaliro • - /c-,.-!- t.— 

family Ofepg Afn :,280,vi 783. Or 

' I to make him fall in love with lo , bat she was 
1 1 metamorphosed by Hera into the bird called 
, I Iriii (Tzetz od Ljc. 810, Ant Lib 9, 
SebbLad Pmd Path it 214) This bird was 
' s a love-charm, being tied to a wheel and 


.. M called Ixiae or Ixia (Steph. Bya. so) 

miiT(*erg -aeii i ^oo .. ,oj, lynx of Peitho and Pan, o. 

J) • but later traditions separated Ibe two ol Echo She endeaTonred to ebartft Zeus, ci 
, and related that InJos was *oti of[t‘ t.— ».i* — r— t- 


made to revolre It is probable that the ebann 
(wbich was known to Pindar) is older than the 
story of lynx (Pmd. Pi/th it 214, IveiJi it. 
35, Theocr ii 17, Aen Hem in 11, 17), and 
tl^ story IS merely a late explanation 


Ascanms, and was deprived of bis mhenlaBce 1 1 
by his half uncle SiItius (Dionya ». 1 
Aiseas Ascamis, Su-nia) 

Ilion ( (w ho IS not mentioned in Homer i 
or Hesiod) was the son of Phlegjas, or of i 
Antion and Perunela or of Paaion, car of Ares ( 

According to the common tradition, bis mother i 
was Dia, a daughter of Deioneus He was kmg 1 
of the lipithae or Pblegyes, and the father of ( 

Pirithoua Wlien Deioneus demanded of Ixion 
the bridj gifts he had promised, Inon treacher 

ouely invited bi.n to a banquet, and then con 3 

tnved to make him fall into a pit filled with 

fire 4s noons pnrtfiedlsion of this treacherous jacestaiu,apeopleinHispaniaTarraconenEis 
murder, Zeus took pity upon him, purified him, between the Pyrenees snd the Iberua, in the 
earned him to heaven, and caused him to ait , ME comer of Spain, in whose country the wars 
down st his table But Iiion was ongratefnl to ' between Sertorios snd Pompey, and between 
the father of the gods and attempted to win (be Caesar and Petreius tcok place (Caes- B C i 
loveofHera. Zeus thereupon (ashionedscloud . GO Strab p 161 , Ptoh ii. C, 72) 
m the hkeuess of Hera ana bv it luon became Ja&a apparently an old Latin equivalent of 
the fatner of a Centaur [CentaHu] Ixion j Diana (Varro, J? J? i 87, 3, Macrob l 9, 6), 
though It IS also possible that she may 
originally have been the feminise conn 
(eT7>art (sccordisg to a cosiraoD custom 
^ imaginisg pairs of diTmities) to3anas 
(who Iiad nothing to do with Diana), and 
was afterward* identified with tliat god* 
dess. 

JaaleOIom [Roua.] 

Jssut, an asciest Latin dei^, asd 
apperestly si one penod thechisf deity 
Roman writers lay special stress upon 
the antiquity of tua worship (Varro, ap 
August Civ D it 23, Jot n. 833, 
'sntiqussizne divnm', cf Herodian i, 
16. I^ocop £ C L 23) Janus was the 
god of all Mponmgs toth in public snd 
in private hfe of the birth of man snd 
ol the o}iening of the year, so that he 
presided oier what was the first month 
. _ , of the year in later, and perhaps also 

was fearfully punished for his unpioasiiigrali fin (he earliest, tunes [see below], he was the 
tade Hii hands and leet were ebam^ by j god, too, of the beginnings of enterprises ahke 

Hennes to a wheel, which IS saidto have rolled, of trade and of warfare, 'in which he secured 

perpetually wi the asx (which » the eJder act J » safe relum ol the outgoing host On what 
Sion) or m the lower world. He is fnrther said I nnnciple all these functiona belonged to him 
ta have been scourged, and compeUed to ex } is a much dispnled question. TJie theory tih 
claim, ‘Becefactoiw should be honoured-Mreeenlly mostuxUvriux wiAtVah Wuaraawas 
(Bind PylA u Sl-ts*!; Aesch. Enm iiO,] connected with dies, that hewas the son god, 
Soph. PAif 679, Ap. Rh in 63,Tietr CTi/ j ss Jana=»Diana was the rnoon godde»a The 
II. 273, Dwd. IT 69, Sebol ad Et»r Pftoeit {TSaaoDa for this on which Prcller particularly 
1185 , Lucian Dial Dear 6 , t erg Geort) is reliee were (1) the surposed etrmologv of Ja- 
484, Aen. tu COl, Or Ifet w 4G0) i>ome]nuw and Jana irom diet, (2) the custom cf 
modem writers explain Ixioit as syinbolisaig ■ ijacing his shnoe ea*t and west, (3 that if 
the whiclwnnd, others (which is th* most Janus is cot the sun god the latins bad none 
general new), as the sun eternally moving with To the first it roey be replied that there is abso- 
its fiery orb It mar be questioned whether it . fattely no connexion between the Innctioris of 
IS not a myth borrowed from antnal known to' Duma and Janus or their ntual and that Diana 

havebeenpTactisedbvpeoplcof cenfralEonjpei hastcaddionally aUter originat Itoine of the 

cs a sun-charm. It consisted m carrying a j timeof Semus TdUiub, whereas Jaun, stands 
blaring wheel brandished or made toTevolreiit oatas pre.eminent in aoUquitv totl e second, 
the air, about the fields which needed minabuie that the onentalion of the shrme is much more 
That a figure, whether real or an unitatKiii,wa.s likely to be connected with omens, if a reason u 
temetimea bound on inD=t as tlie W waa to be assigned . and to the third that there is 
bound on the wheel in Theocr Id 2, is likely 1 some reason to believe that to llie eaclv Latins 
enough. If so the myth grew op to expUin j Mars held tLat relation lo the gun which was 
the enstoni and was borrowed from the more ( afterwards held by Apollo Others Jiaie ex- 
nortbemtnbesbytbe Greeks, who Stteditliihr idained him as the go.] of tlie vault of heaven, 
their own mythology and have sought anEtniscon ongiii connecting 
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in the Eegia, which represented the old state- 
hearth of the king’s or chief’s house : on Jan. 9 
he offered a ram to Janus in the Eema. Tlie 
special cake called janual or irJwoi' was 
offered on the 1st of Jaiiuar)' at his shrines gene- 
rally (Ov. Fast. i. 127 ; Lyd. Mens. ir. 2 ; Fest. 
p. 310). The public function of Janus which 


him with the Etruscan arch ; but the evidence 
is against Janus being originally an Etruscan 
deity, and his connexion with the arch (which is 
not really like the vault of heaven), if he is con- 
nected, probably comes from the gateway. Janus 
has probably a much simpler origin. He belongs 
to the most primitive religion of the household, 
and just as Vesta was the old goddess of the 
hearth and its fire, so Janus was the god of the 
doorway (jamtd), who guarded and watched all 
that went out and came in (therefore looking both 
ways) ; who prosx>ered the outgoings and kept off 
evil influence (as in the superstitions of many 
nations) from crossing the threshold ; and who 
sanctioned the opening and shutting of the 
door (Ov. Fast. i. 125, 137 ; Cic. FJi. ii. 27, 67 ; 

Slacrob. i. 9, 7). Hence his name of Patulcius 
{the Opener) and Clusius {the Closer). It was 
doubtless a later development of this idea which 
made him the door-keeper of heaven (Ov. Fast. 
i. 117, 125), and again the god who granted 
birth, or the opening of the womb, hence called 
‘ Consivius,’ and in the Salian hymn ‘ duonus 
cerus,’ that is ‘ the good creator.’ It was natural has been more celebrated than any other is his 
that, as the god of the goings out and the guardianship of the state in time of war, when 
comings in, he should be the patron whose aid the gates of his most ancient sanctuan- at the 

.*« oil l.o-loo.'ooo o .. a .1 lol-" XT!.' oo.l of T:' J . , 



Head Of JanoB IFEom a coin [asi of the 4th cent. B c.) 



time) probably repre-sents an ancient prayer, 
and is worth quoting as illustrating this passage 
of Horace, and as showing the real conception 
of Janus, 

Jane pater, Jane tueno, dive biceps, biformis, 

0 cate renim sator 0 principium dcoruin, 

Stridula oui limina, cuic.ardines tuimiltus, 

Ciii resorata muciunt aiirea claa«tra uiundi, 

Tibi vetus ara caimt aborigineo tacello. 

As the houses became grouped into a fortified 
town, so the public functions of Janus ensued. 
He was the god of the city gates as of the 
house door, and there is good reason for the 
belief that Portnmnns (Verg. Aen. v. 211), who 
was similarly represented with keys, was merely 
Janns-Portumnus, the Janus who presided over 
the gates of the city {portae) and the havens or 
wharfs of the Tiber {portus), for which reason 
a ship appears on the Janus coins. For Janus 
presided over public as well as private out- 
■ goings in commerce ; and the meaning of his 
being special god of the Janiculum (Verg. Aen. 
viii. 319 ; Ov. Fast. i. 215) is that it was the 
place of egress and ingress for trade with 
Etruria by land, and also the fortress guarding 
the ancient wharfs of the Tiber (cf. Liv. i, 33 ; 
Dionys. iii. 45) ; hence in some myths Tiberinus 
was son of Janus. Another of his public func- 
tions, following from his being the god of begin- 
nings, was that of jiresiding over the y'ear (Ov. 
Fast. i. 43; Mart. viii. 2, 1). His own month, 
Jautiarj', was tlie first niontli of th© year in tlie 
later Calendar, and it is possible tliat there may 
be trutli in Ovid’s assertion, that in the very 
oldest (t.e. before the Decemvirs) it was also the 
first [Diet, of Ani, art. Calendariinnl. He 
also presided over Calends of eacli month, 
whence he is called Junonius, because Juno ns 
moon-goddesb had to do with the months 
(Macrob.'i. 0, 16). A remarkable confinnation 
of the view that Janus and ^ esta were the two 
most ancient deities of the house may be found 
in the fact that these relations reappear in the 
public ritual. The Bex Sacrornm [Diet, of 
Ant. S.V.], who ropre^'Cntcd the oldest Eorann 
religion, offered sacrifices nt the^ Calends to 
Janus on the Capitol, while his wife sacrificed 
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Temple of Janus vjth closed doors (From a coin of Nero 
In the British ^luseuzn.) 

fact, rather a gate-house timn a temple. The 
tradition which attempted to account for the 
custom of opening it in time of warrelated that 
in the Sabine war a stream of water gushed 
forth from this sanctuarj’ and swej)! back the 
invaders (Ov. Fast. i. 209, ^ct. xiv. 780 ; 
Macrob. i. 9, 17). It has been suggested that 
the custom meant that the god, wJio in peace 
remained in liis shrine, in war went out to 
battle (cf. Verg. Aen. i. 294 ; Ov, Fast. i. 281; 
Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 255) ; but Janus was not the god 
wlio went out to battle, and it is a far roor-e 
likely explanation that, just as the old custom 
was not to close the door of the private house 
when the members of the family were out, so it 
was regarded ns a bad omen to close what repre- 
sented the gates of the state against the citizens 
who had gone out to war. It remained open to 
show that the god was ready to welcome them 
returning home safe and \’ictorious. It was 
probably actually the Latin custom in old times 
that the army inarched out tlirough the eastern 
gate of Janus (which at Eonie led from the 
Forum) and at the couclusiou of the war quitted 
the gate-house of Janus by the westeni gate 
(Lyd. J/eiw. iv. 2 ; cf. Verg. Acn. vii. 611). Tlu* 
legend of the water gushing forth probably 
arose from the fact that Janus was the god who 
opened the springs of water, hence in inythologj* 
made the husband of Jutuma the water-nymph 



iss JASOS 

uii father «{ Fontas )ii 23} Hie HeobUweA the fleece inUi the fts«istebc« ot 

bttddiog, in ubicii the double *Utue of thegod |3(edeft,«boin he maiJehis»if»,»nd mtliwicm 
was plMed, faciBg both w#y*. » »s (p^en ol «* ’ he retareed to lolca*. [For « failer eccooai 
J»no 9 > or ofieo »s Jenus Quinnos fSuel A«jr »ee ABcositT **: ) On hie «mT»l «t lolcus, 
22), where Quinno* »eenw to be an adjechre Jaeaa, aefotdinuto oneaccmzRi, hai>4hn*ged 
and to giTB the jneanmg a* ‘Janos the god of fother still elite, and eooceeded him m Ibe 
the Roman citizens possibly te w»a Srsiased Jnngdom (Hes. TA 907, Ot ilet tii 162), tot 
when ihe peiopJesnn the Quirmai and ihePala jurcwding U> the morecommoo tnditioa (which 
tme onitcd, to show that the Janos of ibo was pnJ^ly late, and accoonted for the renjo- 
Utter people bcJooged al*o to tlie former in hal of Jason ami Medea to Corinth), Aesoa bad 
Ilor thl IP IS, D ibegenitJte ^mnni iseiiai been aUin by Pehas, during the ahseaee of 
Urly used tlioagb seine aitet it ui Qainnuoi * Jascai, who accordingly called upon Medea to 
other de^nptions of the building are porta take vengeance on FeUaa Sledca Ibereopoa 
Janoahs gemmae porbie belli evx.^ ^rvakior, persuaded the daagbtera ol I’elias to cot their 
*vAr) eoAefiOti (Pint Nnm 20) There were father to pieces aiwi boil him, in order ta 
besides many arches of J inna lO* Fast i 2e7 , restore him to youth and eigour, as she had 
liir rb 27) the Jaa,i> JXediui (Cm Off ii 25 before changed a ram into a Umb, by boumg 
90 Hor Sal 11.3 i8f wispmbaWy an&nhorer 
the Vicas Tnaeus and thersfoie appropnately I 
connected with business and trade with b>»t» , 
aodmoaey-ebarfgmg'Hor -Fp i JO Jj a»d there, 
was at least one other in the roratn (ef llor j 
Fp Ll,S4t A temple of Janus atoodalao near ‘ 
the theatre of Jleri.ellas, dedicated bi <. 

Doihiu (Tac Ann Ji ill Tlie Janas with 
four gates ahd a four headed figure of the god 
(Janus Qaadnfrou' aJul to t« derived frriit 
Falem ('•err 4d\ei„ ien vji bO" stood »i 
the Fomm Trsasitoriim uliuli was connected 
with three other fora In hi-tnncal tuuv- 
Jitnus ur Joaper bell the nuirenuci amun., 

Roman deitiev tbrogn he was atiU tn old lorui' 
of {irayer addres>ed nret iCic S D u i7 C7 
Tins wu pKbablv onjog lA ibr turepUnve (a> 
represeutiRg the rrevc Komau deitie->j ot tb>* 

Greelc goda with vvhonj Janus had no point cJ 
agreement tn art Jmnsisrepreseoted b^ two 
bearded facet iitmetimea four) aud, in (ntl 
lencrth finrea hold iig a key and a staff 
Jaioa (’Wtrr) 1 The celebrated leader ot 
the Argonaets was a son of Ae«nv and Foir 
medeorAlcmedCi and i>e)ooged to the family 
of the Aeolidae, at loleua m Thessaly Cre- 
tliens, who had fAsnded lohus, was succeedini 
by hissonAeson buttlie UtlcrwasdepriTeil 
of the kingdom bv his half brother Feliaii. wW 
tried to kiU the vnfaot Jasoo (lu Of xi J.>0 u 
Peluis ve nghttal kiog of lolcoa-l Jason wxe 
svred by his (nenli and intraited to the care 
ot the eenUot Ch.ron {Hes XA 99j , pjnA the bwlj m a cauldron (I>io<l ir SO ApoHoJ. 
7'yM ir IVfoti was BOW warned by t9S7> Sst Ftfias was «**er restored to W«i 

an Oracle to be on liis traatd agaiiMt the one tnd bia sou Aca los eipiIJed Ja«on and 2Wea 
aniwfafrd man 'nieiiJaaon had grown up, he , from lofcni. Thrv then went foConnUi, where 
came to claim the tbrune As he entiwed tbe ' Jaiwin dewrtai Vnlea in order to many 
market-place Pelii«*,pfrceirjnghohadCT»fyooe Glance or Cr>ars dauzWeruf Creoo.tlie hng 

aatiiIahaskeahi*3W&ofiow«a, whereoponjason of the countrv JfiJea m rarenre sent GUoce 
decUr^ his name, and demanded tbe k sgdom a poisoned garment, which burnt her to deilh 
(PlvcrcyJ. Fr GO/ Pelias consented to aar when ah* put it on Creon hkewifei’crihodni 
rend*'r it la him but persnaded him to iroos* tli* fiames Medm also k Ikd brr two di ! 
tlie curse wIiicIj rested do the laroily ot the dren, Memverus and I'herea, and then flrd to 
AcoJidae by feicJwc^ the golilfit fleece arid | Athens m a chariot drawn br win,»d dregona 
so< thing the spirit ol Phr)tn»(lTM!rc»d,Fr CO) '(Ear J/eJm, Fans m 8, 11 DioJ i» 5t) 
Another tradition related that when PeUaswM iMlerwntere represent J^n as becoming m 
aaenfinug to roseidon Ja<oii came wiUi the the end rwmciled to Slede*, returning with 
olherc>ti 2 et>s,lut,OQhia)ourvey toIoIcaa.he her to Celcbia, and there restoring tertei to 
had lostoneot bis samUl'i in croKsiugtho nrrr his kinglonr, of wJueh he had been deprired 
Aoauros. Prha»,ti;»e!nb»nD;;theoracl«sbool (Tac Inn wl 3i , Just xlii, 2) Tliedeathof 
tiie one sanJafeef oian, lUked Jaaon what he Javoa u relate.) m diTerent ways Ac tonJuig br 
wonlldoit he were told by an oracle that be tome, be made away with hiiiself from gnef 
would be killed krone ofhissobjcrt** Jasoo. < (Died, ir 55), according to other*, be was 
on the su/sc*tiili of Here, answereil, t)«a* be)cnitbedly the poop of the sbnAWo which W* 
would send hira to fetch the golden Seere sponhunashe was lym* neurit (SliplrhFr 
Pelias acconlinfly mJered Jason to fetch tbe S.VhnLonthc Aivumentof Eut i/cJ^2 Ty 
eoUen fleece, wmeb was in Oi* possessKin ot rant of Pherse and Ta^rea (or eenereJi^^imo) of 
' WMguanfed by ti TUMntjfD/ct c/Andj art Tafutl was prob- 
- •‘“P^Atgo, j«Wy th« ion of Lreophren, wlio cstnb'i*bed * 
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rcerenysinied by the chef heroes ot Greece [tyranny on the ruins of arwlocrecy at Phene. 



JAVOLENUS 

He succeeded liis father as tyrant of Pherac 
soon after b.c. 395, and in a fen* years extended 
his povrer over almost the whole of Thessaly. 
Pharsalus was the onl}- city in Thessaly which 
mnintainod its independence, under the govem- 
ment of Polydamns ; but even this place sub- 
mitted to him in 375. In the following year 
(374) he was elected Tagus of Thessaly. "His 
power was strengthened by the weakness of the 
other Greek states, and by the exhausting con- 
test in which Thebes and Sparta were engaged. 
He had every prospect of becoming master of 
Greece, when, at the height of his power, he 
was assassinated, 370. Jason had all the qnali- 
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dismantled, but its government was left in the 
liands of the Maccabee John HjTcanus, whose 
son, Arxstobulus, assumed the title of king of 
Judaea, and Jerusalem continued to be^the 
capital of the kingdom till b.c. 63, when it was 
taken by Pompey. (Strab. pp. 759-762; Tac. 
Sist. V. 9; Jos. Aiit. xv. 11.) For the events 
which followed, see Hyrcanus, Herodzs, and 
P^UuAESTiN'A. In A.D. 70, the rebellion of the 
Jews against the Komans was put down, and 
Jerusalem was taken by Titus, after a siege of 
several inonths, and razed to the ground (Jos. 
H. «r. vii. 1, 2 ; Tac. Htsf. v. 9-14). In conse- 


r, ' - quencD of a new revolt of the Jews, the emperor 

lications of a great general and diplomatist : he i Hadrian resolved to destroy ail vestiges of their 
was active, prudent, capable of enduring much j national and religious peculiarities; and, as 
fatigue, and skilful in concealing his own } one means to this end, he established a new 
designs and penetrating those of his enemies. ‘ Roman colony, on the ground where Jerusalem 


Jas.fil.). — 3. Of Argos, a historian, under Ha- ; Cass. Ixix. 12; Euseb. H. E. iv. C). [For a 
drian, wrote a work on Greece in four books. ' fuller account sec Diet, of the Bible!] 

J avolenuB PriBCUS, an eminent Roman jurist, Jocaste (’lo/cao-TT;), called Epicaste in Homer, 
was bom about the commencement of the reign j daughter of Menoeceus, and wife of the Theban, 
of Vespasian (a^. 79),^ and was one of the king Laius, by whom she became the mother 
council of Antoninus Pius {Vit. Ant. 12; Plin. ' of Oedipus. She aftenvards married Oedipus, 
Ejy. vi. 15). He was^a pupil of Caelius Sabinus, 5 not Imowing that he was her son; and when 
and ft leader of the ::?abinian or Cassian school, i she discovered the crime she had unwittingly 


[C.\.PITO.] 

Jaxartes ^la^dprrjs ; Si/dcria, or Sy- 
Jioiin), ft great river of Central Asia, about 
which the ancient accounts ore very different 
and confused. It rises in the Comedi Montes 
(Afowwour), and flows NW. into the Sea of 
Aral', the ancients supposed it to fall into the 
K. side of tlie Caspian, not distinguishing be- 
tween the two seas. It dirided Sogdiana from 
Scythia. On its banks dwelt a Scythian tribe 
called Jaxartae. (Ptol. vi. 12, 1; Strab. pp. 
607-517.) 

Jericho or Hierichas Vupixf^', 'Uptxovs: 


committed, she put an end to her life. For 
details see Oedipus. 

Joppe, Joppa {*l6irrTj: 0. T. Japho; Jajfa)t 
ft very ancient maritime city of Palestine, and, 
before tlie building of Caesarea, the only sea- 
port of the whole countrj', and therefore called 
by Strabo the port of Jerusalem, lay just S. of 
the boundarj' betiveen Judaea and Samaria 
(Strab. p. 769). 

Jordanes (‘Iop5dnjs, *I(Jp5avoj: Jordan, Esch 
Scheria), has its source at the S. foot of M. 
Hermon (the S.most part of Anti-Libanus), near 
Paneas (^t. Caesarea Philippi), whence it flows 


Er-JRiha ? Ru.), a city of the Canaanites, in a S. into the little lake Semechonitis, and thence 
plain on the W. side of the Jordan near its : into the Sea of Galilee (Lake of Tiberias), and 
mouth, was destroyed by Joshua, rebuilt in the • tlience by a w'inding course in a nan-ow valley, 
time of the Judges, and formed an important depressed below the level of the surrounding 
frontier fortress of Judaea. Under Gabinius, j country, into the lake Asplmltites {Dead Sea). 
B.c. 57, Jericho was one of the five cliief centres j Jordanes, or Jornandes, a historian in the 
of administration for Judaea (Jos. Ant. xiv. I time of Justinian, the Gth centurj- of our era. 
5, 4). It W’as a^ain destroyed, by Titus, rebuilt ; He was a Gotli by birtli, and was secretary’ to 
under Hadrian, and finally destroyed during' ^ i- .-i.- . mt _ 1. 1 

the crusades. 

Jerome, [HiebokymusJ , 

Jerusalem or Hierosolyma {'UpovaaMi^ 

*\€pQ<T6Kvfiai *l€po<ro\vfiiTTjs : Jerusalem), the 
capital of Palestine. It was the chief city of 
the Jebusites till B.c. 1050, when David took 
the city, and made it his capital. It was de- 
stroj’ed by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 

B.c. 588. In B.c. 530, tlie Jewish exiles, having 
been permitted by Cyrus to return, rebuilt the 
citj’ and temple- In b.c- 832, Jerusalem quietly 
submitted to Alexander (Jos. Anf. xi. 8). 


the king of the Ahmi. The idea that lie was a 
bishop probably arose from his being confused 
with n bishop of that name (perh. bishop of 
Ravenna) to whom a certain Honorius Scholas- 
ticus wTotc a poem. The title Ejpiscopus is 
not given to the historian in the best MSS., 
nor is there any ground for identifying him 
with Jordanes bishop of Croton about 537 a.d. 
As regards the name of the historiau, lie appears 
as .Jordanes in the best, as Jornandes only in. 
inferior MSS. He wrote two historical works 
in Latin. 1. Do Getarum (Gothonirn) Origine 
et Debus Gestis (in short, Gctica), containing 


Durinrr the wars which followed liis death, the the historj’ of theGoth.s,from the earliest tmies 
city was taken by Ptolemy, the son of Lagus down to their subjugation by Behsanus m oil. 
(B.c. 320), and remained subject to tlie Greelc [ Tlie work is abridged from the ost history of 
kmra of E-i-pt till the connuest of Pnlestine ’ the Goths hj- C.issiotlorus, to w-loch Jordanes 
hv Autioclms lU. the Great, king of Sj-ria, added various particnlars; hut it is 'vntten in 
iix. 108. Up to this time the Jews had been semi-barbarous Latin, is compiled ■''■■fuou'' 
allowed freedom of their religion and local jadgnmnt, and is characterised by partiality to 
government; but the oppression of Antiocbus the Goths but gives vaiuabfe details. 

IV. Epiplianes provoked a rebellion, winch was rcmponim vel Origyie Achhusnue 

at first put down when Antiocbus took Jern- ; Genfis Jfomanorniii (m short, i.omaim), a short 
salcm (nx. 170) ; but in a new revolt under the ; compendium of history froin the creation down 
Mace.ibecs, the citv was retaken in B.C. 1G3. j to the victory obtained by ^ arses m oa2, over 
Pr-VCCAB.VEI.] In B.c. 133 , Jerusalem was taken ; km" Theodolus. It is valuable for accounts 
by xlntiochns ITI. Sidetes, and its fortifications : of tiie barbarous nations of the Lortli, and the 
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coantnes which they inhib Both works 

edited by Th Mommsen BerL 188i 

JosepinSt Flivin*, the Jewish histonen.wms 
■bom at Jerasalem, a o 37 On hi» mothcr’a 
aide he was descended from the Asmonaean 
princes, while from his father Matthias, be 
anhented the priestly ofdce At the age <rf 26 
be went to Eoroe to plead the cause of some 
Jewish priests whom Fehr the procurator of 
Jodaea, had sent thither as pnsonera Here 
he gained the favour of Poppaea and not only 
effected the release of his friends, but received 
presents from the empress On his return to 
Jerusalem he found his counti^en bent on a 
revolt from Rome, from which lie tried to dis- 
suade them , bnt fading in this, he gave in to 
the popnlar feeling He was chosen one of the 
generals of the Jews and defended Jotapata 
against Vespasian ^Vhen the rl«e was taken, 
the hfe of Josephus was spared by Vespasian, 
whose favour he won by prophesying that the 
empire would fall to him and Titna m succes 
Sion Vespaiiin released him from captivity 
when he was proclaimed emperor nearly three 
years afterwards (A.n 70) Josephne was pre 
sent with Titns at the siege of Jemsalem, and 
afterwards accompanied him to Rome He 
took the name of FUvms from Aespasian who 
gave him a house at Rome where he dwelt till 
his death about 99 HistimeatRomeappeara 
to have been emploi ed mainly id the composi 
tioa of his works — The «ork* of Josepbos are 
written in Greek Ther are — t The Stitory 
of the Jetenh IVar (flipi to5 levStueov text 
^v), in seven books written in Syr^Cbaldaic 
and then translated by him into Greek It 
begins with the capture of Jemsalem by Antio- 
chns Rpiphanes use 170 runs rapidly over 
the events before Josephui s own tune, and 
gives a detailed account of the war with Rome, 
especially saluable as a graphic account by an 
eyewitness. 2 TAe Jcicirli Anfi^uifiet f ]oo 
doixA apxm^Aeyfa), m iiventy books, completed 
about A.D 63, and addressed to Epaphr^tus. 
The title as well ss the nnmWr of books may 
have been suggested br the 
Xayia of Dionysius of UahcaroA-'Sas It gives 
an account of Jewish History from the creation 
of the world to AS 06 In this work Josephus 
-seeks to accommodate the Jewish religion to 
heathen tastes and prejuhees but it has value 
for histoncal refereuce 8 Ifii ou-n fi/c in one 
book This IS an appendage to tbe drcAaeo- 
logia, and is addressra to the sameEpapfaro- 
ditus It was not written earlier than a n 97, 
since Agnppa II is mentioned in it as no longer 
living 4 i^vist Ajnon m two books, aJso 
addressed to Epaphro^tus It is in answer to 
sucli as impugned the aniiquitr of the Jewish 
nation, on the ground of the eilenceof Greek 
wnters respecting it. [ApiovJ Tbe treatise 
exhibits extensive acquaintance with Greek 
htersture and philosophy S Eli Mnaofalowr 
f) Wfpl owrevpaTopai A<ryi<T>io5 in one book. Ita 
genninenees is donhtful It is a declamatory 
account of the martyrdom of Eleaxar (an aged 
pnest), and of seren voulhs and their mother, 
in the periecntion under Antiochua Epiphaoea 
Fditions by Havercaop, AmsL I7J6, l»y 
Bekker Lips. 1833 

Jovlinus, FlavlDS Claudlnf, was elected 
emperor bv the soldierMn June A.P 3ey,after 
the death of Julian (Jvi.taM.sT, whom ho had 
accompanied in his canipa gn sg«in«t tlie Per 
wans In order to effect his retreat in aafety. 
Jo-nan surrendered to the Peru ans llie noman 
conquests beyond the Tigris, and several for 


3UGHRTHA 

tresses ta Mesopotamia. He died suddenly at 
a small town on the frontiers of Bithyma and 
Galatia, February 17th, 864, after a reign of 
little more than seven months. Jovian was a 
Chnetian ; bnt he was tolerant. (Amm Marc 
Txv S-IQ) 

Jfiba (*lJ3at) 1 King of Nnmidia, was son 
of Hiempsol, who was re-estabhshed on the 
throne by Pompey On the breaking out of the 
civd war between Caesar and Pompey, he ac 
bvely espoused the cause of the latter, and, 
accordingly, when Caesar sentCuno into Africa 
(b c 49), he supported the Pomjieian general 
AttiusVaTuswithalargebody of troops Cuno 
sras defeated by their nnited forces, and fell m 
tbebattle (Caes JJ C ii. 28-44, Appian,B C 

II 44-46, Lucan, IT 581) In 46 Jnba fought 
along with Scipio against Caesar lumsell, and 
wasprvsent at the decisive battle of Thapsui 
Not long after tins defeat he put an end to his 
own life (BelZ Afr 25-94, Appian B 0 ii. 
95-100 Suet Jiif 85 )— 2 King of Mauretania, 
eon of the preceding, was a mere child at his 
lather’s death (46), was carried a prisoner to 
Rome by Caesar, to grace lus tnempn. He was 
brought np in Italy and became distmguished 
for learning After the death of Antony (80), 
Aogustue conferred uyion Juba his paternal 
kingdom of Nnimdia, and at the same time 
gavabimui mamage Cleopatra, otherwise called 
Selene, the daughter of Antony and Cleopatra 
(DioCass h 15) In 25 he received Mauretania, 

III exchange for Numidia, which waa made a 
Roman province He continued to reign in 
Mauretania till hie death which happened 
abouta p 19 (DioCass liii 26,hv 28, Strab. 
p 628 ) He wrote a great number of works m 
almoet every branch of literature, especially on 
history; bnt only a few fragments survive 
(Athen-pp 88, 98, 175, 229) He w cited hy 
PLi^ as an authority on natural history 

Judaea. Ju&an [Pai.axBn\A.'] 

Jngtirtna (Tew«i!p9a» or Teyjp9st), king of 
Nnmidia,was an illegitimate sonu Mastanabal, 
and agrandson of Jlaaisitsa. He lost his father 
at an early age, bnt was adopted by his uncle 
Mic psa,wnobrought him up with his own sons, 
Hie up«al and Adherbal. Jngorlhaiinitklydi*- 
tinguisbed himself both hv hts abihties and his 
ekiU in all bodily exercises, and gained so much 
popularity with the humidians that he began 
to excite the jealousy of Jlicipsa. In order to 
remove him to a distance, Jlicipsa sent him, m 
E c 131, to assist Scipio against Kumantia. 
Here hii courage and ability gained for lum the 
favour of Scipio, and this circumstance deter 
mined Micipsa to adopt lum as a useful sup- 
porter forhissona Micipsa died m 118, leaving 
the kingdom to Jngurtha and lus two sons, 
UiempsalanilAdherbal m common. Jogurtha 

Soon found an opportunity to as-sossinate Hiem 
psal at Thirznida, and afterwards de'eated Ad 
herbal in battle Adherbal fled to Rome to 
invoke the assistance of the senate, but Jo 
guitho, by a lansli di»tnbatiOn of bribes, ob- 
tained a decree of the senate that the kingdom 
ot huTUidia should be equally divided between 
the two competitors, but the comtmssioners 
entrusted with theexecntion of this decree were 
also bnbed by Jugnrtha who thus sucew-ded 
m obtaining the W division of the kingdom 
adjacent to Mauretania, by far the larger and 
ncberpoition td the two (117) But tins »<1 
vantage was far from contenting him. Shortly 
afterwardshemvaded the temtonosof Vdh'rbal 
wiOi a large army, and defeated him. Adlierbal 
made bia escape to the fortress of Cirta, where 



IiG vvas blockaded by Jngurtha. Tlic Romans 
commanded Jug’urtba to abstain from iarthcr 
hostibties ; but he paid no attention to their 
commands, and at length gained po'^session of 
Cirta, and put Adherbal to death, 112 War 
nas noiv declared against Jugnrtha at Rome, 
and the consul, L. Calpumms Bestm, nas sent 
into Afnca, 112-111. Jngurtha had recourso to 
his customary arts ; and by means of large 
hums of monej given to Bestia and M. Scaurus, 
Ills principal lieutenant, he purchased from 
them a favourable peace The conduct of 
Bestia excited the greatest indignation at Rome; 
and Jugurtha uas summoned to the city under 
a safe conduct, the popular party hoping to be 
able to obtain a conviction by means of his 
evidence. The scheme, however, failed , since 
one of the tribunes vsho had been gamed over 
by the fnends of Bestia and Scaurus forbade 
the king to gne endeiKe, Soon affcenvaids 
Jugurtha contri\ ed the assassination of Massn a, 
w ho claimed the tlirone of Numidia. [ilASsn a ] 
Jugurtha was ordered to quit Rome, and war 
was renewed ; but the consul, Sp Postumius 
Albmus, who armed to conduct it (110), nas 
able to effect nothing. Wlien the consul went 
to Rome to hold the comitia, he left his biother 
Anlus in command of the ‘army. Aulus was 
defeated by Jugurtha ; great part of his army 
was cut to pieces, and tiie rest only escaped a 
similar fate by the ignominy of passing under 
the yoke. Tins disgrace roused the spint of 
the Roman people, the treaty concluded by 
Aulus w as aunnlled ; and the consul Q Caccihus 
Metellus was sent into Afnca at the head of a 
new army (109) with Harius as one of his lieu- 
tenants Metellus was an able general and an 
upright man, whom Jugurtha was unable to 
cope wnth in the field, or to seduce by bnbes, 
and routed the troops of his enemy’, though he 
could not secure his person Metellus was 
succeeded in the command in 106 by Manus, 
but the cause of Jugurtha had meantime been 
espoused by his father in law , Boccliiis, king of 
Mauretania, who had ad\anced to his support 
with a large army. The united forces of Ju 
gurtha and Bocchus were defeated, though not 
without difficulty, by Manus; and Bocchus 
purchased the forgiNeness of the Romans by 
surrendering his son in law to Sulla, the quaes 
tor of Planus (105) Jugurtha remained in 
captiMfcy’ till the return of Manus to Rome, 
when, after adorning the triumph of his con 
queror (Jan. 1, 104), he was tliroivn into the 
pnson below the Capitol (Tulfta/mm), which 
he called ‘ his bath of ice,* and there left to die 
of cold and hunger. (Sail Jugurtha; Liv IZp 
UiiAkmi ; Plut Afnr. 7-10, Suit S, 6; Veil 
Pat 11 11.) 

Julia. 1. Aunt of Caesar the dictator, and 
wife of C. Manus the elder. She died b c. OS, 
and her nephew pronounced her funeral oration 
(P^ut ATflr. 0; SnaUJul 6.)— 2. Mother of M 
Antonins, the Inmnvir In the proscription of 
the triumvirate (43) she saved the life of her 
brother, B. Caesar [Caesui, No 5]— 3. Sister 
of Caesar the dictator, and mfe of M Atius 
Balbus, by whom she had Atia, the mother of 
Augustas [Atik]-— D aughter of Caesar the 
dictator, by’ Cornelia, and his only’ child in 
mamage, was mamed to Cn. Pompey' in 59. 
She was a woman of beauty and iirtuc, and was 
tenderly attached to her husband, although 
twenty -three years older than herself She 
died in childbed in 54. (Plat. Pomp. 48, 53 ; 
Veil Pat. li. 44, 47 )— 5. Daughter of Augustus 
by Scnbonia; and Ins only child., was born in 39 
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She was educated with great strictness, but 
grew up one of the most profligate, as well as 
one of the most beautiful and brilliant, women 
of her age. She was thrice married, to M. 
3IarcelIus,herfirstcousm,in 25; after hisdeath 
tT n issue, to M, Agrippa, by whom she 

had tliree sons, C and L. Caesar, and Agrippa 
Postumus, and two dauglitera, Julia and Agrip- 
pjna; after Agnppa’s death, m 12, to Tibenus 
Nero, the future emperor. In b.c. 2 Augustus 
at length became acquainted with the miscon* 
ductof his daughter, whose notorious adulteries 
had been one reason why her husband Tibenus 
had quitted Italy four y ears before (Suet Aug. 
19, OJ, 04 ; Veil. Pat 1 . 100; Dio Cass Iv. 10; 
3Iacrob i. 11, vi, 5) She was banished to 
Pandatana, an island off the coast of Campania, 
and at the end of five years was removed to 
Rliegmm, but never suffered to quit the bounds 
of the city. Some have thought that she was 
the ‘ Corinna ' celebrated by Ovid m poems 
wntten between u c 14 and 2; but this is not 
very probable Augustas bequeathed her no 



legacy, and did not allow her ashes to repose in. 
his mausoleum. Tibenus on his accession (a.d 
14) deprived her of almost all the npcessaries of 
life ; and she died m the same year (Suet Tih. 
50; Tac Ann i. 53)— 6. Daughter of the pre 
ce^ng, and wife of L Aemilius Paulus She 
inherited her mothei s licentiousness, and was 
banished by her grandfather, Augustus, to the 
little island Tremeru^, on the coast of Apuha, 
A v. 9, where she lived nearly twenty years 
She died in 28 It was believed by’ many that 
an intrigue of Ovid's with tins Julia was the 
cause of his banislunent, \ D 9 [Onnius.] (Tac 
Ann ui. 24, iv*. 71, Suet. Aug. G4, 101.) — 7. 
Youngest child of Germanicus and Agrippina, 
was bom \ n 18; w.as mamed to M. Vinicms 
m 33; and was banished in 37 by her brother 
Caligula. She was recalled by Claudius, but 
was afterwards put to death at Messahna's in- 
stigation. The charge brought against her was 
adultery, and Seneca, the philosopher, was 
banished to Corsica as the partner of her guilt 
(Dio Cass Iiv. 3, 8)— 8. Daughter of Drusas 
and Lma, the sister of Germanicus She was 
mamed, A. D 20, to her first cousin, Nero, son 
of Germanicus and Agnppma ; and after Nero’s 
death, to Rubelhus BHndus, by' whom she had 
a son, Rubelhus Plautus She, too, was put to 
death by Claudius, at the instigation of Messa- 
hna, 69. (Tac Awn. xin. 43; Dio Cass lx. 18) 
-—9. Daughter of Titus, the son of Vespasian, 
mamed Flavius Sabmus, a nephew of the em- 
peror Vespasian. (VioCaes Ixmi S;Suet Pom. 
17, 22; Juv n 32 )— 10. Domna Pomva] — 
11. Drnsilla [Dj.usilla] — 12. Maesa[3lAE«^] 
Jillla Gens, one of the most ancient patncian 
houses at Rome, was of Alban ongin, and was 
removed to Rome by Tullus Hostilms upon the 
destruction of Alba Jlrfjnga It claimed descent 
from the mythical lulus, the son of Venus and 
Ancliises. Tlie most distinguished family in the 
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gens is th&t of C>ESAit Under the empire | haraBsed Ills rear SliUthe Itomane remained 
tJiere were a nnmljer of persons of the Ttctonons in man; engagements > hut in the 

name of Jnlins, the most important of whom last battle louglit, on the 2Cth of June, Johan 
are svokea of nsder their snmamcs | was mortall; wounded, and died in the coniv 

Jnulnui Didlnt fDtnas} ottheda; Jovian was chosen emperor m his 

JolidBils.naTlot Claudius whomChn&tian stead, on the field of battle [JovuMs] JoUn 
-wntera surnamed the Apostate, Roman era wasanextraordinarycharacter Asamonarch, 
peror, a-V 861-263 He was born at Constan he was indefatigable in his attention to busi 
tmople, a.i> 831, and was the son of Jnlms ness, npngbt m his admmuitralion, and com 
Constantins b; his second wife, Baaihna and prehensive is hia views , as a man, he was 
the nephew of Constantine the Great Jnhan nituoas. m the midst of a profligate age, and 
and his elder brother Galjns were the onl; did not ;ie!d to the temptations of luxurj In 
members of the imperial family wlmae h\ea consei^uenca of his apostasy he has been 
were spared by the sons of Constanime the eolnniniated by Chnatian writers , Lnt for the 
Great, on his death in S37 The two brothers 1 same reason he has been unduly extolled 
were Vacated with care, and wire brought op | heathen enthors It may fairly be urged in his 
as Christians, but as they adranced to man faeoor tliat be liod become a. Chnotian under 
hood, they were watched with ^ealoo^ and I eompnlvion and tbatbia whole familybad been 
suspicion by the emperor Conslantius. After I trevchetously put to death by the professedly 
tbeezecstioa of Gallua in SSI TGauts^ the Chnatian sons of Constantine The writings 
life of Jolian was in great peril , but he soe of Julian ue conspicuous (or cleverness and 
ceeded ui pacifjisg the snspicions of Gie grace of style and are an endence of the 
emperor, and was allowed to Roto Athens in remarkable activity of his mind The following 
355 te pnrsne his stadies Here he ileiottyl «ro h/s rnoxt laiporisiit works ~(i) Leilera, 
himself with ardonr to the study of Greek moat of whuh were intended for public circu 
hterstare and philosophy Amrwig his fellow Ution,aiid aroof asportancei^ tiieiihiorytS 
students were Gregory of \aziaiuiaaand Basil the tune Fdited by Heyler, Mainz, 1^23, and 
Jahaa had already abandoned Chnstiaoity in Jlercher Ift73— 12; Orattoia on isnous sob- 
his heart and veturned to the pagan faith of his jects as (or instance On the emperor Constan 
aneoston, bat fear of Coniitantiaa prexnted tius On t^ worship of the son On the mother 
hun from malnng an open declaration of his of thei:ods(Cybcle),On tnieandfalieCynieisro, 
apostasy In Vowmber 3o3 he reoeivc-d from S.t:~(9)Th«C<teiari,ortk«UaHquei(V.aifaf*i 
Coritantms the title of Caesar and was sent ft SvpwJtfiori, modelled on Varros Menijpeao 
into Gaol to oppose the Germang, who Itad Aatires is one of the most bnlhast prodociiona 
crossed the Rhine, and were ravaging the east ofan-ieutwit JuliandesenbesthsRomanempc- 
of OauL Curing the cert flee jwart (SSOSCO) rorsapproachingoneaftcrthe other to sit mud 
Julian corned on war against the German ' a table in the heavens, and as they come up, 
confederacies of the Alemanni and Frankv with , thetr faults, rices, and enmes, areeensered with 
great success, and gamed many netones oser | a sort of bitter mirth by old Silenus wherenpoB 

tbeia. ILs odministration was disiioguished |esch Caesar defends himself as well as hs can. 


by icstiee and snidom, and be gamed the 
goodwill of thopronaoes latmrted to his care 
iIis growing popularity awakened the jealousy 
«f CosstafiSms, who comioaniled him to send 
some of his best troops to the East, to si-rve 
against the Pemsns His soldiers refused to 
leave their favourite general, and proclaimed 
him emperor at Pans in 3C0. After fruitleMi 
negotiations between Jolian and Con-.tantins, 
both parties prepared foe war In SCI Johan 
riarcned along the valley of the Panobe 
towards ConiUntinople, hot Constontias who 
iiad act out friim Syria to opposo his rival, died 
on his march in Cilicio, and left Jolian Iho on 
disputed master of Iho empire On the 11th o( 
Pecember Julian enteredConstontuK^Ie He' 
lost DO tune in pobbcly slowing lumseU a I 
pagan, bot he proclaimed a poLcy of religious 
toleration. He did not, however, act with ' 
absolute impartiality He picferreil pugsnaas 
his civil and mibtary ofSeers, and forbade the 
Cliristuns to teach rhetonc and grammar in 
the schools Ife allowed the Jews to reboild 
the temple at Jernsalem. Inthefollowingyear 
(362) Juliin went to byns in order to z^e 
preparations for the war afroinst the Persiam. 
He si>ent the winter at Antioch where be maile 
the acquaintance of the orator Libaniust and in 
the spring of 863 he set out against the Per 
sians. Ue crossed the Euphrates and Uie 
Tigris, and after baTninghutteetontbeTigna, 
that It might not (all into tbo hands of the 
enemy, be boldly marched into the interior of j 
the country in search of the Persian kir - ’* ' 

army enfferrd from the beat, and from 
water and pronsions, aul lie waa at Un|;th 
c-wnpelfed to retreat. 2be Persian 


Edited ^ Heusmger, Ootha, I7SC, and by 
Harless, Ertingen JrSJ— {•!) i/itopoffOf>ort«f 
Eitemy of the Jitard (MiuswiJ^wr), a sever* 
satire OR the licentioas and eSeroina to manner* 
of tbo inhabitants of Antioch, who liad ri'hcaleil 
Johaa, wlien be resided in the city, on account 
of hia aostere nrtnes, ami liod laughed at hi* 

allowing hj» heard to grew lo tJi* anci'nt 

fashion— {5)d^airut Me Ohnifiont (Kara 
Tutrir) This work n hat bat noma extracts 
from it are given in Cyril a reply to it. T1 # 
most ronrenient edition of the collected works 
ofJuluDuliyP C HertIeiQ,Eii« 1875 
Juliksua, SalTlst, a Roman inrut under 
JUdnan and the Antonmes. He was prsc 
fwtus nrbi, and twice consol, but his name 
docs not appear in the Pasli By tlie order of 
lUdnon, he drew up the rif/rfuui peiyrtuiiw. 
Important in the history o( Roman jon»- 
pwodence lli» srotk consisted in collecting 
edicta of the pireetors, fti condensing the mo* 
tenalx an 1 in omitting anlniualed lirovisions. 

JfiUai (*Iov\fat Bih Eethsitida UbTrif, 
Ro ). a city of Palcstme on the L side of ll‘e 
Jordon, > of the lAke of Tibenojqso called by 
fto tctnixch Philip, ui honour of Juha, the 
daughter of Angustos. 

JuUobrIga (if«ynora),a town of the Conubn 
in {(npariia Torraconensis near the sotfrees of 
the Ibcrui, {incl 11 C 61 , Phn in 27) 
Juhoslini [A^BECAlX^ 
JulISpdluriovXuhroAn) rOoni.ii.w;TABst8] 
JflUuS ^ (JCLl* Oe\S ] 

Juscar'a (Junquera), atownofthelodigcte* 
m IlisfMia Tameonens a, on (lie roai} from 
IWruii to Csuhinaplain coverM snlh rushes 
'Cfewyaujiiorwiaior; (StraL p IWJ) 


JUNIA 

J ania. 1. Half-sister of 31. Brutus, the mur- 
derer of Caesar, and uife of 31. Lepidus, the 
triumvir (V ell. Pat. li. bS).— 2. Tertia, or Ter- 
tulla, own sister of the preceding, was tlie 
wife of C. Cassius, one of Caesar's murderers. 
She_li%ed till a.d. 22 (Tac. Ann. in. 76) 
iTunla Gens, an ancient patrician house at 
Borne, to winch belonged the celebrated 31. 
Junius Brutus, who took an active part in ev- 
pelhng the Tarquins But nltem ards the gens 
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war. The animals sacred to Juno were: the 
peacock to Juno Begiiia of the Capitoline 
temple the goose to Juno 3Ioneta, whose 
temple was also on the Capitol (Liv. v. -17) , the 
crow, which sjmbohsed faithful marriage (Ael. 
.H.il. HI. 9) ; andfoi Caprotina the goat, whence 
she is shown on some coins draivii in a carnage 
by goats. In Etmna she w as worshipped under 
the name of Cupra In the representations of 
the Roman Juno that ha\e come down to o':, 
appears as only plebeian. Under the republic the tj-pe of the Gieek Hera is eomnionlv adon- 
the chief families were those of Bbutu.s, Blbcl- ted [Hfbw] ■’ '' 

cus,GBACCHAbus,NonBAbrs,Pnij.vs, SiLvsus. ' Jupiter or Juppiter, c.alled Zeus bv the 
The Jnnii who lived under the empire are Greeks The Gieek god (whose mvths'were 
hkewise spoken of under their vanous surnames transferred ni liteiatnie to the Italian deitvl is 
Juno, an old Itahan deity afterwards identi- spoken of in a separate article [Zeus]. Jupiter 
fled with the Greek Hera, who IS accordingly cl- 1 was originally an elemental dirinitv, and his 
ways spoken of m Latin literature ns Juno. For | name signifies the hnght heaven, being origi- 
tliemytbologj- see Herv. Tlie word J«no, like ! nallj Diovis pater: Diovis, like Zci/jf comes 
Jupiter and also Diovis, contains the root div, from the root (bv to slime .Another form of 
signifying a deity of the skj-. Juno, therefore, his name, Diespitcr, connected similarly with 
was a moon-goddess, and as Jupitei is the king the bright day, conveyed the same idea The 
of heaven and of the gods, so Juno is the queen name was spelt iiulifferentlv Jupiter or Jnppi- 
of heaven, or the female Jupiter Hence as ter till the end of the lepubhc, but under the 
Juno Segtna she had a cella adjoming the empire nearly always Juppiter TlieEtruseans 
Capitoline temple of Jupiter (and a temple also called him Tinea, and m Oscan his name 
under that name on the Aventine). She was [ was Lucetius, t e god of hght (Serv. iid alcii. 
worshipped at Rome from early times, and is ix 567), a name in the hjmns of the Salii 
reckoned by Vanowith Jupiter and 3Imerva (3Iacrob i 15,14) Beuig the lord of heaven, 

‘ inter antiquissimos deos ’ (Tcrtull ad Nat ii. i lie was worshipped as the god of ram, storms, 
12). Being, like Hera, a goddess of the moon, . thunder, and lightning, whence lie had the 


she had the same functions in the Roman 
mythologv, as goddess of tliildbirth (Juno 
Lncina,Verg He/, iv. 8; Hoi Epod.v.5; Ter. 


epithets of Pluiiiia, rtifgurntor,Tomtrnaba, 
Tonans, and Fulnnnator. The worslup of 
Jupiter seems to have belonged, in some form 


Ad. 111 . 4, 41), and ns goddess of marriage, thence or other, to all the nations of the Italian stock ; 
caWsi Fronuia,Jaga, Daiuidiica(Verg Aen iv. but he was peculiarly the great deity of the 
166; 3Iart. Cap ii. 149; Diet of Ant art il/a- } Latin nation All the Latin communities 
i^vnoninni ) ; and ns she was the goddess of the united m the sncnfice to Jupiter Latiaris m 
month, the Calends w ei-e sacred to her. These j his sacred grove on the -Alban 3Iount, probablj 
attributes do not seem borrowed from Greek ' from a date much earlier than the beginning of 
mythology, though of course the legends about Rome [JOtci of Ant art Feriae LaUnac\ 
her in literature were ; the inference is rather There is no doubt that the later Romans wor- 
that she represents a deity w orshipped bv the ' shipped Janus and Jnpitei on their Palatine 


old stock of Greek and Italian races before they 
separated, and was handed down to the one as 
Hera, to the other ns Juno A more distinctly 
Roman attribute is that she was regarded as the 
guardian spint of w omen from birth to death 
just as the Genius was to men, and was spoken 
of ns theiryiino [see p 359, hi As she was the 
model and pattern of dignified womanhood and 
mationly honour she was called Jnno Monetae 
the giver of good counsel, and a temple under 
this title w ns dedicated to her on the Capitol 
The mint was attached to tins temple from the 


settlement while the Sabine Titles worshipped 
Qmnnus, Sancus and Sol on the Quinnal, but 
both may have united for the woiship of the 
Capitoline Jupitei even before their amalga- 
mation; and aftei it Jupiter at once took the 
supreme place as god and protector of the 
Roman people, the place of Jauus being thence- 
forth quite subordinate and first only in formu- 
laries -Another verj old seat of the worship of 
Jupiter was Lanuvmiu, in soinewavsaieligious 
centre of the Latins ; heie, on the nv er Nnmieus, 
was a shrne of adeity called sometimes Jupiter 


time of Caniillus (Liv. vii. 28; Ov. Fast vi Indiges, sometimes .Aeneas Indiges 
182), so that from her title comes our word Jupiter was the ongiiial god of the place tan- 
money. She was known also as Juno Sospila , not be doubted [see p 412, b]. The earliest site 
(the sav lOur) ; a worship derived from Lanuvium I of the old Roman, worship seems to be the 
and transferred to two of her temples at Borne , a sacred tree or grove of Jupiter 

(Ln . viii. 14, sxxn. 30), was celebrated on the ' (Varr L L \.i0, 50, 152; Fest. p 67), ap- 
Calends of February (Ov Fast ii 55) The parentlj some relic of pnmitne tree or grove 
great festival, celebrated by all the vi omen, in worship, traceable m the ‘quercus pastonhus 
honour of Juno, was called illafi oiiafm (Hicf of sacra* (Liv. i 10) and in the grove of Jupiter 
An<.s.v.),andtookplaceonthelstof3Iarcli She on the .Alban Jlount, and resembling the 
was worsliipped also by women as Jnno Cnpro- worriiip of Diana Nemorensis. Jupiter Eh- 
tvia, apparently a goddess of fruitful marriage ; cius was invoked as the god who gave rain, and 
the name may come from capra, a goat, but belonged to the religious processions m times ol 
was evplaiiied hv a traditional custom of saeri drought called /Iqimcficmm [Diet, of .Inf.sv .], 
ficinn- under a wild fig-tree (capnficus . Ifacrob when the sacred stone called the Lapis iianalis 
i 11° SO); and as Juno Quiritis, Cnrttis or was carried to the Capitol This was prohablv 
Curritis, VI Inch is said to designate her being a the true meaning of the title — to obtain watei 
war-goddess of the Sabines (armed with a from Jupiter, tlie god of the sky— though 
spear), but may also be compared with Janus legends connected itwitli drawing Jupilerfrom 
Quirmus (p 458, a). The title Juno Caclestis heaven to mterprot omens of lightning (Liv i. 
refers to a worship of the Phoenician Astarte 20: Or Fast in. 235-348) As the god who 
introduced from Ccrthagcaftcr the third Punic fertilwed the earth with his ram he was the 
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nonnslung god Jopiter Boninns kad as 
Jupiter SiItahos and Jupiter Arborator he 
was identified with the rural gods. H M 
probable that the temple of Jupiter Pere 
tnui on the Capitol was among the oldest, if 
cot actnaUj the oldest, in Rome (lav i. 10 , 
Nep Attic 20), and there lalill'e donbt tiaat 
the name waa derived from /eriretfi stnkeraad 
taught t^t Jopiter was the god of treatu$and 
ontJij, which were ratified by the killing of the 
victim In the temple of Jupiter Feretnns 
were preserved the sceptre of the god and 
the stone (fapu sifez) which was brought 
in makmg treaties for the formal Etnimg of 
the victim the axe no doubt being afterwards 
used for the actual slaughter (IdV i 24, iz S 
zxx 43, Pol III 2o) Some have thought that 
it was a stone axe still used as it had been 
before the days of iron axes or becanse iron 
was nolaclcy , bat the more probable view is 
that it was a fire atone or fiist (though it mast 
be recollect^ that silez does not necessarily 
mean » fiinl), which bad from pniniUve limes 
been regarded as the symbol for the god of 
lightning, or else merely a rough stone bke the 
earliest symbols of many dei t es in many nations 
Renee the expression JbeemfoniifcMyumrslie 
to swear by the stone which is Jupiter) for a pe 
cnharlysolemnoath(Cie ndJPum vu 12 GeU 
I 21) latter a historical reason was found 
for the name from the custom of ded eating 
m tlus temple the ipoha opima taken on the 
field of battle (rom the geneial of the enemy, as 
was done tradit onally by Romulus and ut fitter 
times by Cossua and JucceUus [Diet of Ant 
art Spoita] Accocdisgly in Jupiter Feietrtut 
Stator (stayer of Bight), Tutor iBnetse, the 
Bomans recognised mm as the giver of vutory 
hardlv less thiui iLlars the god of war himself 
111* CDief temple at Rome was that of Jupiter 
Capiteliaui The two other deities of the 
Capitoline triad Junoead Rinerva,had ceffoe 
m this temple, and were s draittedto the sacred 
feast called Epiiliiin font , but in the temple 
be reigned as Jupiter Optunui Haxunus the 
Head of the State and the giver of its power 
and wealth m it were the eacthenwsre unsge 
bolding a thnnderbolt, and the lyuot/n^a which 
belongiM to bun as the god of Ihnuder Here 
ended the tnnmphal processions and the vic- 
torious general, offering while oxen— white as 
for the god of 1 gbt, like the white lamb offered 
on the Idea (Or Fait i S6)— placed on the 
knees of the god his laurel wreath. That (he 
general who conld not obtain this tnomph 
should tciusiph instead on the Mbam Mount 
f^iv xxxm. Sd), IS. anntiiex. indinaluvi. that. this, 
worship of J upiter was only an offshoot of that 
of J upiter Latiaria. The temple, which wts the 
central point for the whole Roman people, wu 
said to bave been dedicated by Tarqainius (if 
so probably on the sits of an older eanctnaiy) 
and completed by his aon(Cic Rep u 20 66, 
lav 1 S3 5o, 1m, Silt 111 72), its age was 
marked by a nail driven into the wall by the 
praetor on the Ides of each Sepiember (Liv 
vii. 3) ; it was bnmt m S3 and rebuilt f^ RuUa 
and completed by Catulus , in place of the 
ancient earthenware image a Copy jn gedd and 
ivory ol the Olympian Zeus was set up m iL 
The temple was twice burnt again, m am TO 
and 80, and a last restoration was made hj 
Domitian. In each phase of its exxsteaee & 
was nclily endowed by offerings from victcnioas 
generals, from weal thy citizens, and Iromfemga 
princes. In liononr of the god both the 
Copitolini and the Liuh Jionmnt were held 
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|[8eeXHcf of Ant btv] Bythecoontrypeople 
I Jupiter was celebrated as in the earliest times 
' as the deity who gave them their prosperity, 

I and he therefore receiied sacrifices before har 
I vest and hbations at the vintage [Ihcf of Ant 
! art Viruilia] in the character of fujttler Ltler 
lit has been plans hly suggested that these 
I vintage festivals of Jopiter Liber date from the 



overtbrow of the Etruscan power in Latium 
and Campania by an alliance of Latins with 
Greeks, from whom they leaoit Greek viticul 
tore, and that the eto^ about Mezentina aroee 
from this [filEZEvmsi By the country house- 
holder, too, Jupiter fiepalig was honoured as 
the giver of good (Cato, RJt 182) , and that m 
all H<»cbti family hie Jupiter F&rreu* had been 
a guardian of the mamage ntes appears m the 
ceremony of Aamsge by eonfarreatio The 
worship of Jupvter was earned wKetevet the 
Roman colonies establubed themBelres, asd 
there was naturally a tendenev to identify with 
his worship that of londzed deities among 
con^sered nations hence the uorship of Ju 

S iter PeniusBS, who had a temple on the 
reat Bt Bernard, replacing the sanctuary of a 
Celtic deity, hence alto the more famooa 
templee to Jupiter Boliehenus and Jnpitet 
HeuopolitanuB, who took tbs places of Eastern 
sun gods at Boliche and KeUopoUs. 

Jura or Jarassoj Mont (Jura), a range of 
mountaina which run N of the lake Lemanus 
as far at Angnsta Ranracomm {Auguti, near 
Bcute), on the Rhine, forming the boundary 
between the Sequani and Helretu (Cacs. J? O 
I 2) 

Juttlnianu 1 Tnma, a town in Illyria, 
near Tanresium the birthplace of Jostinian 
wasbnilt by that emperor, it became the real 
dence of the archbishop of Blyna, and, ui the 
iDiiMIft,i»^w.,'if.*lu>.Sflj?7an.tcnigi,w^ fiwvnnda.. 

alsoatown in lllyna,preTion5ly called Ulpiana. 
waa enjarged and embeUi-.hed by Justinian 
JustuilinuB, emperor of ConstaDtiDOpIe,A.P. 
527-883, and one of tbe greatest of theeTuperors- 
He was bom near Tanreainm in Ulyna, t3> 
*86 was adopted by his nnclc, the eroperot 
Jast nns, in 520 , sncceedeJ bis nncle in 527 , 
married the beautiful bat hcentious actress, 
Theodora, who exercised great influence over 
him, and died m 585, leaving the crown to hia 
nephew, Justin IL His foreign wars were 
glorious, and though he took no personal part, 
he deserves the ered t of employing able gencraU 
and fostering the organisation of hia armies. 
The empire of tbe Vandals in Africa was over 
thrown by BeUtanna, and then king Gehtoer 
ledapnsoner toConstantinople , and tbe king 
dom of tbe Ostrogoths in Italy was bkewise 
destroyed by the successive victories of Be!>- 
sanus and arses. [BEussmig, fisssEa.} So 
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466 JUVENALIS 

JuTcnalis, Slclma* Jfislnf, tlie greai Roman 
eatinst, whose wntm^ date between 109 and L- 

130 i-D or a little later, but of wboee life we 

Jjarefewauthenticparticclars Hisaneientbio- Labda (AaSSa)> danghter of the Baecliiad 
graphers (the date and anthors of the ‘Vitae’ Ampliion, and mother of Cypselus, by Eition. 
are qmte oaknown) relate that he waa either [CweELts 1 
the son or the adopted eon of a nch freedman Lfthdaeldse [Lisnacts } 

He was bom at Aqamnai (according toatradi Lahd&ctlB (Add5axoc),eon of the Thebantang 
tion which seems to be confimed by Jiw in iPolydoma, by Njcteis, danghter of Nycteus. 
819) at a date which cannot be exactly fixed. LaMacns lost hia father at an early age, and 
By Tiu. 17 his birth is placed in the eousiilslup wae placed ondcr the gnardianship of hycieus, 
o! Fonteios, who may be the consol of Sd XJ> and afterwards under that of Lycut, a brother 
or 67 He is said to hare occupied himself of Nyrtens IVhen Labdacns bad grown up to 
with rhetoric, though with no new of political manhood LycnsEarrendered tlie goremment to 
life, nntd middle age , and his deelamal^ style Mlm, and on the death of Labdacns, which 
giies probability to the statement He began^joccorred soon after, Lycns undertook the 
writing satires mored thereto fay ladignation guardianship of his son Lams, the fattier of 
at the ncea of the age (l S2J, not earlier than (Oedipos. fFans is 5, 2, Arallo^iu 8, C, Ear 
100 A » , for he mentioos the exile of hlanos H F 27 ) — The name JiUbdaei^ae is giren to 
Pnscns, which took place in thatyearfi 49) the descendants of Labdacna QOEt>ms] 

He lived frugally and simply (i^af xi ) and Labdalmn. [SnuccsAE ] 
possessed a coontry estate or farm near Tibnr Labcatcs, a warlike people m Dalmatia, a hc^e 

(XI. 65) He Tisiied Egypt at some penod of chief town was Scodra, and m whose teintory 
)us Lfe (xT 45) and accor^ng to the-tiiBcnption was the Laheatit Palos (Lake o/ Seutart), 
dedicate by him to Ceres Helrma at Aquinnm through which the nver Barbann (Bo}ana)Tcns 
IC I L X. SSHS, cf Jar m. 920) was at one (Lir xliu 21l 

tiiRA tribune of a cohort, a dnumTirof Aquioiim LibSo Antistfos 1 A Roman jurist, was 
and a flamen The anonymous biograpner ex one of the murderers of Johns Caesar, and pnt 
plains his raditaryUfe and his journey to Egrpt an end to his life after the battle of Philippi, 
ty fcSTuig that in conaeqoence of his attacks a C t2 (Pint. Brut 12)— 2 Son of the preced 
upon a favourite sctor of the emmror he was mg and a stiU more eimneut junst (54 e c - 
at the age of 60, removed from Rome ^ the 17 a n He adopted the tepnblican wvnioot 
appointmeut to a military command in Egvpt of bis father, and was m consequence disliked 
The age mentioned seems most improbable for by Augustus (Tec Ann ul 75 , Cell xtu. It) 

auv mihUry oQce but Sidomua appears to Itisassertedby soraelbatibeLahronstnsanivr 

credit the story that he sofiered some sort of of Horace (&( i. 8 89) was a stroke levelfsd 
axile tor offence pren to an actor (Sid ApolL aguuti this LabM, in order to please ths cm 
V111.S70) Suidasalsobears the same testimony peror.batitcouldhardly refer Uinun, since that 
It IB worthy of notice that one tradition makes satire was written not later than 87 8 c It 
Britain his place of exile, and that the cohort I might refer to his father Lnbeo wrote a large 

to which the above meolioned mscnptioik makes ‘ '■ — " — '•* - >-»•- ‘i-- 

Juienal belong waa stationed in Britain in 
a ti 105 and 124 Of the date or place of his , 
death there u no trustworthy reco^ That it 
was later than 127 a.D is clear from his men 
tion of Aemdins Jnmas (sr 27) Jllaiiial | 
epeaka of him in fnendly terms (Hart, vil 24, 

01, xi> 18} —The extant works of Juvenal oon 
sist of sixteen satires . the last is incomplete and | 

Its genuineness has ^eo doubted, but without 
good reason. Juvenal is accus^ by some . 
critics of simulatiDg a passion which be did not ' 
feel, but this charge is absolutely without end 
ence He adopts a different plan from that of 
Horace, and, instead of dissnading by ndicnle, | 
he decotinces nee in the moet indignant terms, , 

hnfav(lU'h«xar.'n«ihn(L*na^h)clhftraonv^fGr,■anlV 

there is no note of unreality ui the disapprobO' 
tion of either poet The moral corroption of 
Juvenal s age waa even greater than anythiDg 
known to Horace, and Uiere was anpenidded 
the tyranny of Dosutian’s reign. Each satire, 
in which be pomis contemporary society, is 
a finished rbetoncal essay, energetic, ghnrag, ' 
and sonorous, and the complete set are a vivid 
end, so far as can be judged from other cootem- 

E ry evidence, a true descnption of life at 
e m that period. The best annotated edi> 
tion of Juvenal is byj E B Mayor, London, 

1381, 18S6, also Pearson and Strong, Oxford, 

1387, and text by Bucheler, Bert 1866 Fned 
lander's Siltmgetchiehie Bom$ supplies one 
of the best commentaries for readers of Jo 


renah 

Jnvantas [Hxse] 

Jnventlns 1 Celius fCELsra}— 42. Late- , 
reniia. Haisaisaja Thalaa. [Tasuia.] 


legal schools spoken of under CakiTO 
Ub$0, Q Fablns, quaestor arbanasE.c 196, 
praetor 169, when he commanded the fieet in 
the war against Aatiochus* and consul ]38 (Ln 
xxxvu 47-60 xxzix. 45) 

Liberins, Seclmns, a Piomon eqnes, and tie 
first lo give a literary character to mimes, wa) 
bom about B c 197, and died m 43 at Poteoh. 
ID Campania. At Caesar’s triumphal games is 
October, 45, P Eyrus, a professional mimna 
seems to bare challenged all his croft to a tnil 
of wt in extemporaneous farce, and Caesar 
compelled Jjabenus to appear on the stage 
lAbenus was 69 years old, and the profession 
f^f.w.’tunuir.wf^'iuiinjnnn, Icu’iirs'mnsi'inJnsgiR. 
be complained of the indigmty, and he availed 
himself of fall sanoos characters to point his 


led out, ‘Jlai^l Quintes, but we 
lose onr freedom,’ and all eyes were tamed 
upon the dictator, and in another mime he 
uttered the pregnant maxim, ‘Needs must Lo 
fear, who i^es all else adreoiL' Caesar 
awarded the prize to Symii,and merely restored 
his kmghthoM (forfeited by the acting) with a 
money present to I^benna The prologue of 
Labenua has been preserredby Macrobiust^of 
u. 7), and if this may be taken as a specimen 
of hia style, he ranks high in dramatic vigour 
rAbenns made great impression on his rontem 
poranes, although he Is denrecut^ by Horace 
(Set 1 19, 6 , ct Macrob I e ; GeJh xvu 7) 
Lablcnm, Lablci, LaTfenin, LaVlei (Lebica> 
nos Co/onnu), an ancient town in Latium 
among the Alban hills, fifteen miles hE- o( 
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Rome, wns an allj* of the Aequi ; was taken and 
was colonised by the Romans, b. c. 418 (Dionys. 
V. 61; Liv. iii. 25, ir- 45; Strab. pp. 230, 237). 
The road from Rome to Labicum (Via LdbU 
com) started from the Esquiline gate. 

^Labienus. 1. T., tribune of the plebsB.c, C8. 
Under pretence of avenging his uncle’s death, 
who had joined Saturninus (100), he accused 
Rabirius of treason. Eabirius was defended by 
Cicero. [RABmitrs.J In his tribuneship Labie- 
nus was entirely devoted to Caesar’s interests, 
and when Caesar went into Transalpine Gaul in 
58, he took Labienus with him as his legatus. 
Labienus continued with Caesar during the 
greater part of liis campaigns in Gaul, and was 
the ablest ofBcer he had. On the breaking out 
of the Civil war in 49, he deserted Caesar and 
joined Pompey. His defection caused the 
greatest jo}* among the Pompeian party; but 
he disappointed the expectations of his new 
friends, and never performed anything of im- 
portance. (Cic. ad Ait. \’ii. 11, 12, 13, ^nii. 2.) He 
fought against his old commander at the battle 
of Pharsalia in Greece, 48, at the battle of 
Thapsus in Africa, 4G, and at the battle of 
Munda in Spain, 45. He was slain in the last 
of these battles (Appian, B, C. ii. 105).“2. Q., 
son of the preceding, joined Brutus and Cassius 
after the murder of Caesar, and was sent by 
them into Parthia to seek aid from Orodes, the 
Parthian king. Before he could obtain an 
answer from Orodes, the news came of the 
battle of Philippi, 42. Two years afterwards 
he persuaded Orodes to entrust him with the 
command of aParthian army; and Pacorus, the 
son of Orodes, was associated with him in the 
command. In 40 they crossed the Euphrates, 
and defeated Decidius Saxa, the lieutenant of 
Antony, obtained possession of Antioch and 
Apamea, and penetrated into Asia Minor. But 
in the following year, 39, P. Yentidius, the most 
able of Antony’s legates, defeated the Parthians. 
Labienus fled in disguise into Cilicia, where he 
was apprehended, and put to death. (Dio Cass, 
xlviii. 24, 39 ; Appian, B. C. v. 65, 133 ; Flor. iv. 
9; PJut. Ant, 80, 33.) — 3. T., an orator and 
historian in the reign of Augustus, either son or 
grandson of No. 1. He retained all the repub- 
lican feelings of his family, and took eve^’ op- 
portunity to attack Augustus and his friends. 
His enemies obtained a decree of the senate 
that all his writings sliould be burnt ; where- 
upon he shnt himself up in the tomb of bis 
ancestors, and thus perished, about a. d. 12. 
(Sen. Conir. 10, praef. 4 ; Suet. Cal. 10.) 

Labranda (to Ad^pauSa: Aa0pap5€vs, Ao- 
fipaudrjvdsy Labrandenus), a town in Caria, 08 
stadia N. of Mylasa, celebrated for its temple 
of Zeus Stratios or Labrandenus, on a hill near 
the city (Hdt. v. 119; Strab. p. 659), ^ 

Labro, a seaport of Etruria mentioned only 
in Cic. ad Q. F. ii. 5. It seems to be Libumum 
(rsPortus Pisanus), which was also PortusHer- 
cnlis Labronis, now Livorno [PisaeI. 

XabUB or Labutas (Ad^os orAa^oiras : Sohad 
Fohj part of the Elburz)^ a mountain of Parthia, 
between the Coronus and the Sariplii 3rontes 
(Pol. X. 20). 

Labynetus (Aa^innjros), a name given by 
Herodotus to more than one of the Babj^lonian 
monarchs. Tlie Labynetus mentioned in i. 74 
as mediating a peace between Cyoxares and 
Alyattes, appears to be the same as Nabopolos- 
ser: the Labynetus mentioned in i. 77, 188, 
as a contemjx)rary of Cyrus and Croesus seems 
to be Nabonidus, the grandson Hdt. 

says, the son) of the former [see p. 150, bj. 
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Labyrinthus. [See Diet. ofAntiq. s. v.] 

Lacedaemon (AcuceSaifxcov)^ son of Zeus and 
Taygete, was married to Sparta, the daughter 
of Eurotas, by whom he became the father of 
Amyclas, Eurydice, and Asine. He was king of 
the countr}^ which he called after his o^vn name, 
Iiacedaemon, while he called the capital Sparta 
after the name of his wife. (Paus. iii. 1, 20 ; 
Apollod. iii. 10, 3.) [Spabta.] 

Lacedaemonius {AoKcdatfionos}, son of Ci- 
mon, so named in honour of the Lacedaemonians 
(Pint. dm. 16, Ber. 29). 

Lacedas (Aa/c^5aj), or Leocedes (Hdt. vi. 127), 
king of .^gos, and father of Melas (Hdt. 7. c.) 

^ Lacetam, a people in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis at the foot of the Pyienees fPlin. iii. 22; 
Liv. xxi. 23). 

Lachares (Aaxdpiis), an Athenian dem- 
agogue, made himself tjTant of Athens, B.c. 296, 
when the city w’as besieged by Demetrius. 
When Athens was on tlie point of falling into 
the hands of Demetrius, Lachares made his 
escape to Thebes with the treasures of wliich he 
had robbed even the temples at Athens, and 
according to Pau.sanias was murdered for the 
sake of his wealth. Tliis must liave been many 
3'ears later if Polyaenus is right in making him 
play the traitor at Cassandrea in 279. (Pint. 
Bemefr. 33 ; Pans. i. 25, 7 ; Polyaen. \i. 7, 2.) 

Laches (AaX7?5)>^^^ Athenian commander in 
the Peloponnesian war, is first mentioned in 
B.c. 427 (Thnc. iii. 86). He was recalled in 
426 and accused by Cleon of peculation (Thuc. 
iii. 115 ; At. Vesj). 2-10, 830 : Dem. C. Timocr. p. 
740, § 127), After Cleon’s death he appears as 
commissioner for making the peace, com- 
mauded the troops sent to help Argos, and was 
slain at Mantinea (Thuc, v. 19, Cl, 74). A dia- 
logue of Plato bears his name. 

Lachesis, one of the Ftites. pIoEHAE.] 

LacIaorLacIadae (Atvda, Aax(d$ai:Aa/adSrjff 
AoKt^vs), a demus in Attica, belonging to the 
tribe Oeneis, W. of and near to Athens. 

LacXniuai (AoKinor dKpor), a promontory on 
the E. coast of Bruttium, a few miles S. of 
Croton, and forming the W. boundary of the 
Tarentine gulf. It possessed a celebrated tem- 
ple of Juno, who was worshipped here under 
the surname of Lacinia. The remains of this 
temple are still extant, and have given the 
modem name to the promontory, Capa deUe 
Colonne or Capio di Fao (I'aor). Hannibal 
dedicated in this temple a bilingual inscription 
(in Punic and Greek), wliich recorded the history 
of his campaigns, and of which Polj’bius made 
use in \vriting his history. (Strab. p. 261 ; Pol. 
iii. 33, 56; Liv. xxiv. 3, xxviii. 40.) 

Lacippo {AJecippe)j a town in Hispania 
Baetica not far from the sea, and W. of Malaca. 

Laemon or Laemus (AdKpuv, Aox/xoj), the 
north part of Mount Pindns, in wliich the river 
Aous rises (Hdt. ix. 92; Strab. p. 271). 

Lacohrlga, 1. (Lo5ern), atown of the Yac- 
caei in the N. of Hispania Tarraconensis on 
the road from Asturica to Tarraco. — ^2. {Lagoa), 
a town on the SW. of Lusitania, E. of tlie 
Prom. Sacrum. 

Laconica (AaKuvtKi]), sometimes called 
Laconia bj’ the Romans, a country of Pelopon- 
nesus, was bounded on the N. bj’ Argolis 
and Arcadia, on the W. by Messenia, and on 
the E. and S. hj* the sea, Tlie whole 
country of Laconica is bounded on the W. by 
the range of 3IountTaygetus, which extends in 
an unbroken line, traver.sed only by difficult 
mountain roads, from the N. to its soutliem 
point at the T’romontory of Taenorum ; on the 
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vt was separated from Arcadia bj tbe| nameof lheA>ie/lea(7ewy Ha died about 215 
tnountainous distnct o( Scintis aud from Ar ' (Diog Laert ir CO, Cic Ae ii 6, Tute r 37) 
colli bj- Sloaut Parthentas tt was cut L»di (Aiiv), on J'bnd off th»> west eoait of 

jt» whole length by Slonnt Pamon wb eh ran Cana opposite to Miletus end to the bay into 
down, though in a less unbroken line than Tay which the Slaesnder falls It was celebrated 
getus to the Promontory of Meleo, separating forthedefeatoftheloniansbythePersianssc 
theplam of the Eurotas from Crcrnta Thw 49t (Hit ri 8, Thuc nii 17, Strab&6,}S) 
latter distnel, forming the eastern coast of lAdon (AdSiev), thedragon which gusnledih* 
Lacomca was only acquir^ by Sparta about apple* of the Hespcndes, was the offspring of 
550 B c , and in the earlier times the terntory of Tynhon and Echidns, or of Ge, or of Phorcyt 
Lacedaemon was the cblocg lalley distnct or ana Celo M as slam by Heracles, and tie 
plain between Taygetus and Paraea through representation of the battle was placed by Zeus 
which the Eurotas flows into the Laconian amongthe stars (Hes Th S33,Hyg Alt ii.6) 
gulf This ralley was called 'hollow Lacedae Ladoa (AdSui'l 1 A river in Arcadia, using 
mon,' and described also as fufi of ramnes near Chtor and falling into the AJpbeu* be- 
(eijrwcira'a) where it is narrowed by sparsfrom tween Herae* and Plirwv In mythology 
the enclosing hills (Od it I Strab pp 367, Ladoni* husband of StTmphalis, and father of 
868) It had nch com land and vines andmnl Daphne and Metope (Hes. TA StI , Paas.nii, 
bemes, beingfettile, espeeiallTon the slopesof 40,I>— S A riser m Elis, rising oii the froa 
the blls and is the wideaiag plain below tiers ol Acbaia and failing into the Penriis 
Bparta. On the other hand, the country on the Laeetisi (ssrongly written Laletam), a people 
E of Parnoti was hiUy and rough, with no on the east coast of Hispama Tarraconensis, 
agncuUnral Talue There were TalniUe mar near the mouth of the rivEr RnbncatusfLioirc 
ble qaame* near Taenarus Off the coast gat) Their chief town wae Bancrio (Strab. 
shell fish were caught, which produced apurple p 159 Ptob ii C 18 Plm iii 22) 
dye infenur only to the Tynan Laconical* laeltp* CiFBu-ih 

well desenbed by Ennpides in his Cretphonlo Laellacus, one of the thirty tyrants, emperor 
12( as difficult of access to an enemy On in 6aol after the death of PosrcKt*, 287, 
the K the eonntrr could ouIt beioiaded by the was sUin by lus oam soldiers wbo prirUimed 
▼alleys of the Eurotas and tlie Oenus, the \icTOtiists m bis stead (Eutrop ix 7) 
range of Taygetus formed an almost insuuerable lAellVI I C was from early manhood Iha 
barrier on the srest, and the srtac of good bar fneud and corepaDion of Scipio Afncanui tie 
boars on the east coast rroteeted it from elder and fought under him in almost all bw 
inrasion br sea on that siOe Grraatti was campaigns. He commanded the fleet in the 
the chief narbour of Lacomca The most capinre of Ne»» C#nEs« *C 210 (PoL *•?. 
ancient mhabiUnts of Che country are aaid to Lie uti. 42), commaniiei] Che left snog at the 
hate been Crnnrvans and Leleges. They were battleof Baecnla (268), commanded the fleet m 
conquered and gradually absorbed by tbe the defeat of Adherbal off Gadee tn 200 (ue 
Aehaeans, srbo were the inhabitauta of the xtdil 80) , took an active part in the ACneae 
country m the heroic age The Donens after campaign 204-201 , was praetor of Sieily 196, 
wards lOTaded Peloponnesua and bMame the consol 1!>0, and obtained ilie rrannceot Cis^ 
ruling race tn Laeoniea At first they aettled nine Gaol (Lit tixtu 47),a^ C , tnrnamed 
lu SMtta, nominally at peace with tbe old eepies* aon of the preceding Hu intimacy 
lohabitasts ofAxTCLse, pFUats, Gcao'crmiae. snu Scipio Afneanus the younger seas as 
lias, and Axora hot gradually they acqtured remarkable as his father’s fnesdshin with the 
the Riastery, and a part of the old people | elder, and it obtained aa impenshable monu 
of the coomry wtiisohnntled on terms b^me ment in Cicero* treatise Lnriiua itce <fe Ami 
aabjecte of the Donans onder the namo of eifia He was bom about 186, was trfbaue of 
Pmorn (niaieucei), while others, called Helots, tbe plelw 151, praetor 146, and coniul HO 
were reduced to serfdom. [Dirt o/Anfry art Tbough not deioid of military talents as his 
Hefofre; PerKieet ] The general name for cempaign against th^ Lusitanian ^ixtathiu 
tbe inhabiUat* le XlCdBe* tAaKvrrr) or Late- ptored (Cic £ruf SI, 81, OjT » H. <9) 
daemSnU (AmsSouAtioi); but thePerwea ere more of a atstesroan than a aoJdier, and more 
frequency called tacedaemonii, to distinguish of » philosopher than a statesman From Dio- 
them from Uie Spartans [SeaiiTa]. gene* of BabTlon, and afterward* from Panae- 

LaeSnleni Siasf (xArar Aoewrorit), * gulf tia«, he imbihei] the doctrines of the Stoic 
ta tbe 8 o! PehrpaaBesae, rstOr wharh the tcbonl (Ck /fff ii S St); hi* fiit/ier’* Aieod 
Eurotas falls, beginning W at the Prom. Tae- PoItImus was his fnend alio , the snt and tdiom 
nartxxn and E at the Prom 3XaI,>a of Terence were pointed and polished by hi^ 

LactaDtJos a celebrated Christian writer and ffcipio'a conrencation; and the satinst 
ahont 250-830 a.t> [Dicf Chruf DiojtJ Luedras was hi* familiar companion. The 
Laetlrlus Kont or LaetilHons a moantaiii political opinions of Lwhus were different at 
US Campania belonging to the Apenninesfoor different perioiis of his [ife He endeaTouted, 
milesE of SUbiae, so called becauae the cows pcobablydnnng his tnbanate. to proesreare- 
which grazed upon It prodneed excellent milk division of the public land but hedesistedfmm 
(Qalen. Afeth ileJ T X2) Here N arsea gamed tbeattempt and either for this forbearance, Ot 
a nctoryorer the Goths, *.r a JS fProcop Jt G more probable for ins nhJoaophical terapera- 
IT 85) The name u preeerred in the town ment, receired the appell ition ol the H'we tw 
Leffere at lU foot. the Prudent (I'lnt Tib Grorch 20, Hot 

Laeydes (Am^i), a natire of CyTme,Bac Suf u.1,72' He afterwards b^ame a strenu 
ceeded AnpesBass as president of tbe Aesdenr ous snpporter of the anstocratsoaf party 
at Athena The plaM where bis Isstructiotu ScTeral of bis orations were extant in the limo 
were dehrered waa a garden, named the Lary ot Cicero, but were characterised more hr 
Aeum{AwfvStiar) prOTidedfortheparpnaebyhn smoothness than by power.— Laelms is the 
Inrsd Attala* Phifometor, king of PergBJDDai pnacipaJ iDferJocotiM-jn Cicero* duJogn* -P* 
This alteration in the locality of the oehool ' Amicifio, and is one i f the speakers m the D* 
keema to hare contributed to the rise of the Seneefufe and IQ the De JtepubUca His two 
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cla-nghteTs -Nvere married, tlie one to Q. ilucius 
Scaevola, the augur, the other to C. Fannins 
Strabo. The opinion of his Tvorth seems to 
have been universal, and it is one of Seneca’s 
. injunctions to his friend Lucilius* to live like 
Laelius’ {Sen.Ep. 104). 

Laenas, Popuins. The Laenates \Tere a 
ft family of the plebeian gens Popilia, for the 
most part unfavourably distinguished for their 
sternness, cruelty, and haughtiness of character. 
For the traditional origin of the surname see 
Cic. Brut. 14, 56. 1. M., four times consul, b.c. 
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^69 


men and tactics, to come and see them. Li the 
battle which followed, Laevinus was deleated. 
(Eiv.Fp. 13; Plut. 1C ; Dionys. xYiii. 1.) 

— 2. M., praetor 215, crossed over to Greece 
and carried on war against Pliilip. He con- 
tinued in the command in Greece till 211, wlien 
he was elected consul in his absence. In his 
consulship (210) he carried on the war in Sicily, 
and took Agrigentum, He continued as pro- 
consul in Sicily for several years, and in 208 
made a descent upon the coast of Africa. He 
died 200, and his sons Publius and Marcus 
359, 356, 350, 848. In his third consulship honoured his memory with funeral games and 
lip TCrtYl O. V*o++lo tVlo l * 


(350) he won a hard'fought battle againBt the 
Gauls, for which he celebrated a triumph — the 
first ever obtained by a plebeian. (Liv. vii. 23.) 
« — 2. M., praetor 176, consul 172, and censor 159. 
In his consulship he defeated the Ligurian 
mountaineers ; and when the remainder of the 
tribe surrendered to him, he sold them all as 
slaves. (Liv. xlii. 22.) — 3. C., brother of No. 2, 
was consul 172. He was aherwards sent as 
ambassador to Antiochus, king of Syria, whom 
the senate wished to abstain from hostilities 
against Egypt. The king read the letter of 
the senate and promised to take it into consi- 
deration. Popilius straightway described with 
his cane a circle in the sand round the king, 
and ordered him not to stir out of it until he 
had given a decisive answer. This boldness so 


gladiatorial combats, e-vbibited during four suc- 
cessive days in the forum. (Liv. xxxi. 50.) — 
3. C., son of No. 2, was by tlie mother’s side 
brother of M. Fulvius Nobilior, consul 189. 
Laevinus was himself consul in 176, and carried 
on war against the Ligurians. (Pol. xxii. 12. 
14 ; Liv. xlii. 6, xliii. 14.) 

Lagoe or Lagbe {AaySij, Ady^ij), a city in 
Pluygia on the road from Cibyra to Termessus. 
(Liv. xxxviii. 15 w'rites I;agon for Lagoen.) 

LagUB (Aoyoy), a Macedonian of obscure 
birtli, was the father, or reputed father, of Pto- 
lemy, the founder of the Egyptian monarchy. 
He married Arsinoe, a concubine of Philip of 
Macedon, who was said to have been pregnant 
at the time of their marriage, on which account 
the Macedonians generally looked upon Ptolemy 


impressed Antiochus, that he yielded to the i as the son of Philip. (Pans. i. 6, 2 ; Curt. It. 8.) 
demand of Home. (Liv. xlv. 12; Veil. Pat. i. I Lais (Aai's), the name of two celebrated Gre- 
10 ; Cio. Phil. Till. 8, 23.) — 4. M., son of No. 2, , cian Hctaerae, or courtesans. 1. Tlie elder, a 
consul B.c. 139, in the next year defeated by j native probably of Corinth, lived in the time 
the Numantines (Liv. Ep. 65j. — 5. P., consul I of the Peloponnesian war, and was celebrated 
182, the year after the murder of Tib. Gracchus. ' as the most beautiful woman of her age • She 
He was charged by the victorious aristocratical ■ was notorious also for her avarice and caprice. 

^ fii- x? _ X? -t xi ,.>..,.^^1 I / .4 xt. ...... «... ros? O nr! 


party wnth the prosecution of the accomplices 
of Gracchus; and in this task he showed all the 
liardheartedness of his family. He subsequently 
withdrew himself, by voluntary exile, from the 
vengeance of C. Gracchus, and did not return 
to Borne till after his death. (Cic. Lael. 11, 
37, pro Bom. 81, 82; Veil. Pat. ii. 7.' 


(Atben. pp. 544, 585, 587.)— 2. Tlie younger, was 
the daughter of Timandra, and was probably 
bom at Hyccara in Sicily. According to some 
accounts she was brought to Corinth when 
seven years old, having been taken prisoner in 
the Athenian expedition to Sicily, and bought 
by a Corinthian. She was a contemporar}’ and 


Laertes (AacpTTjs), king of Ithaca, was son rival of Phryne. She became enamoured of a 
of Acrisius and Chalcoraedusa, and husband of Thessalian named Hippolochus, or Hippostra- 
Anticlea, by whom he became the father of ! tus, and accompanied him to Tliessaly. Here, 
Odysseus and Ctimene. He took part in the j it is said, some Thessalian "n’ornen, jealous of 
Calydonian hunt, and in the expedition of the j lier beauty, enticed her into a temple of Aphro- 
Argonauts. He was still alive wlien Ins sou i dite, and there stoned her to death. (Plut. 


returned to Ithaca after the fall of Troy. 

Laertius, Diogenes. [Diogenes.] 

Laestrygones {AauTrpvydvis), a savage^ race 
of cannibals, whom Odysseus encountered in his 
wanderings {Od. x. 81). They were governed 
by Antiehatzs and Lamus. The Greeks placed 
them on the E. coast of the island in the plains 
of Leontini, which are therefore called Boe- 
strygonii Campi. (Strab. pp. 20, 22; Plin. iii. 
89.) The Romans, however, and more especi- 
ally the Roman poets, who regarded the Prom. 
Circeium as the Homeric island of Circe, trans- 
planted the Laestrygones to the S.^ coast of 
Latium in the neighbourhood of Formiae, which 
they supposed to have been built by Larons, 
the king of this people. [FoniUAZ.] ^ 

Laevi or Levi, a Ligurian people in GaUia 
Transpadana on the river Ticinus (Pol. ii. 17). 

Laevinus, Valerius. 1. P., consul b.c. -.80, ^ 
had the conduct of the war against P\’^hus. j 
Thekingvrrote to Laevinus, offering to arbitrate . 
between Romo and Tarentum ; but Lae^’inus 
bluntly bade him to return to Epin^. An 
Epirot spy having been taken in the Roman 
lines on the banks of the Siris, Laevinus sbowed 
him the legions under arms, and bade h^ tell 
bis master, if he was curious about the Roman 


Ale. 9 ; PauB. ii. 2, 5 ; Athen. p. 589.) 

Laius (Adtos), son of Labdacus, lost his father 
at an early age, and was brought up by Lycus. 
[liABPACUS.] When Lycus was slain by Am- 
pbion and Zethus, Laius took refuge with 
Pelops in Peloponnesus. After the death of 
Amphion and Zethus, Laius returned to Thebes, 
and ascended the throne of his father. He 
married Jocaste, and became by her the father 
of Oedipus, by whom he was slain. For details 
see Oedipus. 

Lalandus, a district on the borders of Phiy'gia 
and Galatia, near Amorium, on the Lalandum 
Plumen, which flows from the S. into the 
Sangarius, a little SE. of Pessinus. Recent 
discoveries of inscriptions have made it jirob- 
able that this is the true reading iorAlandrum 
Flumen in Liv. xxxviii. 18, and Mandri Fontes 
ioT Alandri Fontes in cIl 16. 

Laletani. [Ii.^ETANi.] 

Lamachus {Adfxaxos), an Athenian, son of 
Xenophanes, was the colleague of Alcibiades 
and Nicias in the great Sicilian exjiedition, n.c. 
415. In the councils of the generals Liimachus’s 
plan was the boldest — to endeavour to capture 
the city by an immediate attack wdiile it was 
unprepared — and this might possibly have 
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ended gnccessfnUy, bnt LatnAcbcs wes orer 
borne by his colieagnes. He fell under th« 
walk of Syracuse m a sally of the besieged 
He appears amongst the dramatis personae of 
Anstopliaiies as the brare and somewhat Idos- 
tencg soldier Plutarch descnbeahimasbrare, 
bnt so poor tha.t on every fresh apporntment 
he had difficulty m procuring his outfit (Tbnc 
VI 8 49,101. Anst Ach SlSo, 960, J070, Pint 
hic 16. Ale 18 20) 

{Lamata) ariTerinBruttitun.near 
Croton which falls into the Lftznetiess Suras 
Umn it was the town Lame tini (5 ftt/emta) 
Xastls (Ao^a) 1 [Expusx.}— 2 An Athe- 
nian coorlesan mistresa of Demetnas Pohw 
cetes (Pint Demeir 16) 

Xai^, Aelios This lamilr claimed a de 
scent from the mythical hero, Laucs 1 X , a 
Roman eqneg supported Cicero in the sappree- 
Sion of tbe Catdinanan conspiracy, b c and 
was accordingly banished the mfinence of 
the consuls Gabinms and Piso in 58 He was 
subseqnently recalled from exile and during the 
cinl wars espoused Caeaar s party (Cic pro 
Ses< 12,29, aef Aff im. 45, ad Fam m 16 
Yah 3Iax. i. 8 )— 2. X, son of the preceding 
and tbe friend of Horace was consol a n B 
He was made praefectna atbi m 82 bot be died 
in the following year (Dio Cass Ivui. in , Tac 
Ann TU 27, Hor Off i 26 ui.l7)-J X, was 
mamed to Domitia Xonnna the daughter of 
Corbiilo, but during the lifetime of Vespasian 
he was deprived of net by Doroitian who ao\^ 
aeqaently mamed her LamiA was put to 
death by Domituin after his accession to the 
throne (Dio Cass lxn.8, Suet Doi» lIO) 
Lamia (AaiJ« Auiusbi, Aatu<iTrii Zetiun 
or Tetfun^. a town in Pbthiot's in Thessaly, 
Bitnated on the small nret Achelous, and fifty 
■tftdia loUnd from the ifaliac gclX «u which 
It possessed a harbour, called Phalar* iStnb 
pp 433 48S) It has given its name to the war 
wmcb was earned on by the confederate Greebe 
against Antipater after the death of Alexander 
ec 828 The confederates onder the command 
«! Xieostbeaes the Atbeniau, defeated Anti 

C ter, who took refuge m lAiuia, where be was 
sieged for some montba Lmtheuea was 
killed during the siege, and tbe conlederates 
were obliged to raise it in the following year 
(822) in consequence of tbe approach of Iieon 
natus Tlie confederates onder the command 
of Antiphilos defeated Leonnatus who was 
slam in tbe action Soon aiteiwarda Antipater 
was jomed by Craterns , and thus atreOgthened 
he gamed a decisive victory orer tbe confede- 
rates at the battle of Cranon, wbicli pat an 
end to the Lanuan war (Diod. xfua, PoX 

Laminlum (kaminitanus) a town of the Car 
petani in llispania TarraConeDSis, ninety fire 
miles BE of ToletTiro (Plol ii. 6 51) 

Lamps or Lapps (Ad^w; Aavwri Aa/nmier. 
Ao^eevi, near irfft/ropolii) a town in the N 
of Crete, a little inland S of Hydramnra 
(Strab p. 475, Ptol in- 17, 10) 

Lampes (q Ad>iTfia) or Lsmpetu Kent, a 
part of the mountain range of EbtWaxThCS, 
on the frontiers of Aehaia and Elia. 

LampttU {Asiurtriri) danghter of Sclioa by 
the nymph Neaera. hlie and her sister Riae 
thusa tended the flocks of tbeir father m Bicity 
In some legends she appears as one ot tbe 
Bisters of Phaethon, [Heuoa ] 

Xampoa (Ad|ivw»], on Athenian a celebnted 
soolhaafer and interpreter of oracles. In ecm 
junction with Xenoentna, he led the eoloay 
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which (nnnded Thurn in Italy, s c 443 (Diod. 
XU 10, Arutoph. All 521,988) 

Lsmponfs or -Inm {Aatiirdrfia dvior) a 
town of Slysia, m the Trood, near the borders 
ol Aeolis (Hdt V 2C, Stmb p 610) 

Lsmprs, Lsmprse, or Lsmptrse {Aaurpi, 
AafcTjNu Aaicirrpal AoiiTpc^f Xamoncaj a 
demus on tlie W coast of Attica, near Asty 
p^oea, belonging to the inbe Erechtheis 
LampriUui, Aellus (ScumoRzs Hisro- 
BUE AlolstaE ] 

XSQpsSeni (Adfiij'SKor Ao^d'Oinii'^r Lop 
takt, Ru ), an imjio^nt city of Slysia, in Asia 
Minor, on the coast of the Hellespont, possessed 
I a good harbonr It stood cm the site of a town 
ceSed Pityuaa or Pityei* which existed before 
' the colonisation by lonians (II li 629, Strab 
p It was celebrated for its wine, and 

was one of the cities assigned by Xerxes to 
Tbemiatoeles for bis maintenance (Time i 
158, Plot TAem 29) It was the chief seat of 
the worship of Pnapns , and the birthplace of 
tbe hiatozian Charon the philosophers Adi 
mantns and Metrodoras and the rhetoncian 
Anaumeues. lAmpsocus was a colony of the 



Pliocoeans the name o! tbe surround ng d s> 
tnet, Bebricis connects its old uihabitants 
with the Thracian Bebdtces 

XkjBUs (Aiiior), BOS of Pose don and king 
ot tbe Xaestrygones was said to have founded 
Fonniae.ui luly fPotraiAE] 

Lamas {Ainot JLamat), a nver of Cdicia, 
the hoondary between Cihcia Aspera and Cilicia 
Campestns. with a town of the same name 
(Strab p 671) 

Lancia (Laucieaseii) 1 (^offanco or Vof 
laneta near Leon), a town of the Asrenrs m 
HispaniaTarraconenn*, nine miles E of Legio 

2 Sornamed Opptdana a town o! the \xt 
T ovEs m Lusitania, not far from the aources 
of the river hlunda. 

Langobardl or Losgobardi, corrupted into 
Lombards, a German tnbe of the Bueno race 
They dwelt onginaliy on tbe left bank of the 
Elbe, near the nver Saale, but they afterwards 
crossed the Elbe, and dwelt on the E bank of 
the nver where they were for a time sobjecl 
to Marobodons m the reign of Tibenus (Tac. 
Ann XU. 17 Cemr 40, \elL Pat u 106 Strab 
p S90) Of their wanderings after this there 
IS no reconl for four centenes . bnt, like mo«4 
of thnotherGerman tribes tbeymigrated south 
wank and in tbe second tmlf of the fifth 
ceotmy appeared oga n on the N bank of the 
Damiw, IS Dpper Hungary Here they de 
feated and almost amuhiUted the Henili. In 
Uie imddle of the sixth century they eroseed 
tbe Danube at the invitation of Justinian and 
settled tn Pannonia. Here after tliirty years* 
conflict, they destroyed the Gepidae la A-O 
SAS, Alboin, their king led hs nation across 
tbe Jtdion Alps, and conquered ths plains of 
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N. Italy, which have thence received the name 
of Lombardy. Here he founded the kingdom 
of the Lombards, which existed for upwards of 
two centuries, till its overthrow by Charles the 
Great. — Paulus Diaconus, who was a Lombard 
by birth, derives their name of Langobardi 
from their long beards : others take it to mean 
* having long battle-axes*; but modem philo- 
logists generally reject -both these etymologies, 
and suppose the name to have reference to their 
dwelling on the banks of the Elbe, Bordc 
signifying a plain on the bank of a river. 

Lanice (Aavifaj), nurse of Alexander the 
Great, and sister of Clitus (Arrian, iv. 9). 

Lanuvlam (Lanuvinus : Lavigmt)y an an- 
cient city in Latium, situated on a hill of the 
Alban Mount, not far from the Appia Via, and 
subsequently a Roman mnnicipium (Dionys. v. 
01 ; Liv. viii. 14), yet its chief magistrate, as at 
Aricia, Tusculum, and other places, retained the 
old name of dictator (Cic. jivo Mil. 10, 27). It 
possessed an ancient temple of Juno Sospita. 
[See p, 463, aj Under the empire it obtained 
importance as the birthplace of Antoninus Pius. 

Xiaocoon (Aao«Jw^), a Trojan, who plays a 
prominent part in the post-Horaeric legends, 
was a son of Antenor or Acoetes, and a priest 
of the Thymbraean Apollo. He tried to dissuade 
his countr 3 Tnen from drawing into the city the 
wooden horse which the Greeks had left behind 
them when they pretended to sail away from 
Troy. But, as he was preparing to sacrifice a 
bull to Poseidon, suddenly two serpents were 
seen sw’imming towards the Trojan coast from 



Tenedos. They made for Lnocoon, who, while 
all the people took to flight, remained with his 
two sons standing by the altar of the god. The 
serpents first coiled around the boys, and then 
around the father, and thus all three perished. 
The serpents then glided away to the acropolis 
of Troy, and disapx>eared behind the shield of 
Tritonis. The reason whj* Laocoon suffered 
this fearful death is differently stated. Accord- 
ing to some, it was because he had run his 
lance into the side of the horse ; according to 
others, because, contrar}' to the will of Apollo, 
ho had married and begotten children j or, 
according to others again, because Poseidon, 
being hostile to the Trojans, w’anted to show to 
tlie Trojans in the person of Laocoon what fate 
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all of them deser\’ed. (Verg. Aeii. ii. 201 ; 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. 847; Hyg. Fab. 135; Quint! 
Sm 5 Tm. xii. 898.) Sophocles wrote a play on 
this subject, of which a few fragments remain 
— among them the line quoted in Aristoph. 
Ban. 665. His death also formed the subject of 
many ancient works of art; and a magnificent 
group, engraved above, representing the father 
and his sons entwined by the serpents, is pre- 
6er\*ed iji the Vatican. [Agzsakdbe.] 

Xaodamas (Aoo5a/wr). 1, Son of Alcinons, 
king of the Phaeacians, and Arete {Od. vii. 
170).— 2. Son of Eteocles, and king of Tliebes, 
in whose reign the Epigoni marched against 
Thebes. In the battle against the Epigoni, he 
slew their leader Aegialeus, but was himself 
slain by Alcmaeon. Others related that, after 
the battle was lost, Laodamas fled to the 
Encheleans in Illyricum. (Apollod. iii. 7, 3 ; 
Paus^ix. 5, 7; Hdt. v. 61.) 

Laodamla (Aaooa/ieio). 1. Daughter of Acas- 
tus, and wife of Protesilaus. 'When her hus- 
band was slain before Troy, she begged the 
gods to be allowed to converse with him for 
only three hours. The request was granted. 
Hermes led Protesilaus back to the upper 
world, and wlien Protesilaus died a second 
time, Laodamia died with him. (Ov. Her. xiii., 
Pont. iii. 1, 110 ; Lucian, Dial. Mort. xxiii. 1.) 
A later tradition states that, after the second 
death of Protesilaus, Laodamia made on image 
of her husband, to which she payed divine 
honours ; but as her father Acastus interfered, 
and commanded her to bum the image, she 
herself leaped into the fire (Hyg, F<w. 103, 
104).— «2, Daughter of Bellerophontes, became 
by Zeus the mother of Sarpedon, and was killed 
by Artemis {II. vi. 197). 

Laodicl (AooSfxT?), 1. Daughter of Priam 
and Hecuba, and wife of Helicaon, Some relate 
that she fell in love with Acamas, the son of 
Theseus, when he came with Diomedes as 
ambassador to Troy, and that she became by 
Acamas the mother of Munitus. On the death 
of this son, she leaped down a precipice, or was 
swallowed up by the earth. {11. iii. 123; Paus. 
X. 26 ; Tzetz. ad Lyc. 513, 547.)— 2. Daughter 
of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra {Jl. ix. 140), 
called Electra by the tragic poets. [Electba.] 
— Mother of Seleucus Nicator, the founder 
of the Syrian monarchy.— 4. Wife of Antiochus 

11. Theos, king of Syria, and mother of Seleu- 
cus CallinicuB. For details, see p. 76, b. — 5. Wife 
of Seleucus Callinicus, and mother of Seleucus 
Ceraunns and Antiochus the Great.— 6. Wife of 
Antiochus the Great, was a daughter of Mithri- 
dates IV, king of Pontus, and granddanghter of 
No. 4. — 7, Wife of Achaeus, the cousin and 
adversary of Antiochus the Great, vras a sister 
of No 6.— 8. Daughter of Antiochus the Great 
by hia wife Laodice [No. 6]. She was married 
to her eldest brother Antiochus, who died in his 
father’s lifetime, 195.— 9. Daughter of Seleucus 
IV. Philopator, was married to Perseus, king of 
Macedonia. — 10. Daughter of Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes, was married to the! mpostor Alex- 
ander Balas.^11. Wife and also sister of 
Mitlmdates Eupator (commonly called tho 
Great), king of Pontus. Daring the absence of 
her husband, she was unfaithful to liim, and on 
his return attempted his life by poison. Her 
designs were, however, betrayed to Mithridates, 
who put her to death (Justin, xxxvii. 3).— 

12. Another sister of Mithridates Eupator, 
married to Ariarathes VI., king of Cappadocia, 
after whose death she married Nicomedes, king 
of Bitliynia. 
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laSdicea (AooSi»6ia AnoSu«i5», La<>(licen»iB, 
Laoicenns), the name of sis Greek cibea in 
Asia, four of which (besides another now no 
known) were founded by Seleuens L Mieator, 
and named in honour of his mother I,aodic« 
the other two by Antiochns II andAntiochnal 

orllL [See Xos I and?}— L 1 ad Lycam(A. 
xp&r rf AiKif, E$kuSii»ar, Eu ), a city of .^la 
Minor, stood on a ndg« of hills near the 8 bank 
of the nrer Lycos {Choruk Su), a tributary of 
the hlaeandet ahttletotheW of Colosaae,aod 
to the S of HietapoLs on the borders of Lydia, 
Cana, and Phrygia, to each of which it la 
assigned by different writers, but after the 
definitiTedmsioii of tfe proTiuces, it la reckoned 
as belonging to Great Phrygia, and under the 
later Koman emperors it was the capital of 
Phrygia Pacatiana It was founded by Anti 
ochns II Theos on the site ot a pieTionsly 
existing town, and named in honour of bis wife 
Laodice It passed from the kings of Syria to 
those of Pergamnm, and from them to the 
Eomsns, to whom Attains IIL be<]uealhed hia 
kingdom, and who included it in the pronnce 
of Asia. At first it was comparatively an insig 
niEcant place, and it suffered much from the 
frequent earthquakes to which its site seems 
to be more exposed than that of any other 
city of Asia Minor, and also from the Mitb 
ndatic war (Appian, Silt ifithr 20) Under 
the later Boman repnblio and the early em 
perors it rose to importance , and though mote 
than once almost destroyed by earthquakes it 
was restored by the aid of the emperors and 
the munificence of its owucitireus and became, 
next to Apamea, the greatest city id Phrygia, 
and one of the most floanshmg in Ana Minor 
(Pill) T 105, Strab p 578, Tac Ann jtr 27) 
The magnificent mins of the city comprise an 
aqueduct a gymnasium, sereral theatres, and 
an almost perfect stadiom. This prosperity was 
owing m great measure to its situatioo on the 
traffic routes from Asia to the coasts. It stood 
at the junctioD of rotda leading from Ephesus 
and from Smyrna through Cibyra to Altalea, 
and also by wavof Apamea to Eicomedtsmlhe 
north and Iconium or Ancyra m the east. It 
was enriched also by its trade in wool and 
manufacture of cloth (Strab I e ; Cic attFam 
11 17,111 5) [For itsimportance in the history ' 
of the Church sec tlict of fke EiWc)— 2 L 
Catacecsnmene or Comhuita (A u rcmwritao 
lievif, 1 e theburnt Lodik, Bn ), acity of Ly 
caonia, N of Iconium on the high road from 
the W coast ol Asia 31mor to the Euphlates, 
and in the Byzantine period having dir^ com 
munication with Dorylaeom and the north. 

aMfifc vs, •iri* ta •As boevaig kasni 
burnt and rebuilt is not recorded. It can have 
no connexion with the volcanic district called 
KaTaiMViivutn) which is in quite another part 
of Asia Minor [See p S07}— .3 L ad Mare 
{\ fx) ri? eaXim? iadikiyek), a city on the 
coast of Svna. about fifty mUes S of Antioch, 
was built bv Seleuens L on the site of ancarber 
city, called Bamitha or AcviH; ’Acts) It bad 
the best harboUT in Syria, aud was celebrated 
for its traffic in wine and fruit. In the avil 
contests during the later period ol the Synan 
kingdom, Laodicea obtained virtoa] indepen 
deace, in Tsliich it was confinned probably ly 
Pompey, and certainly by Jnhns Caesar, wbo 
greatly favoured the city In the civil wars, 
after Caesars death, the Leodiceana were 
“rerely punished by Ca«*ius for their ad 
berenoe toDolabella,and the city again suffered 
•n the Parthian inrasioo of Syria, but waa 
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recompensed by Antony with exemption from 
taxation Herod the Great built the Loodiceant 
an aqueduct, the ruins of which still exist. It 
ts neutioned occasionally as an important city 
under the later Boman empire, and, after the 
conquest of Syria by the Arabs, it was one of 
those places on the coast which still remained 
m the hands of the Greek emperors, and with 
a Christian population It was taken and 
destroyed by the Arabs in 118S It is now a 
Turkish Tillage, with considerable mins of the 
ancient city (Strab pp 751, 752 ) — 4 L ad 
LlbaBUni (A At$avou, rpht AiSayf), a city of 
Coele Syna, at the N entrance to the narrow 
valley (oi/Awv), between Libanus and Antih 
banns During the possession of Coele Syna 
by the Greek fangs of Egypt, it was the border 
fortress of Bjina, and the chief city of a district 
called Laodicene (Strab p 755, Phn v 82)— 
& A city in the 8E of Media, near the boundary 
of Persia founded either by Ant'oehus I Soter 
or Antiochns II the Great (Strab p 521, Flm. 
Ti 1151 —6 In Mesopotamia (Plin vi 117) 
Laodocui (AooSdsor) 1 Son of Bias and 
Pero took part in the expeditions of the Argo- 
nauts and of the Seven against Thebes. (Ap 
Rh. 1 IW , Apollod 111 6, 4 )— ® Son of Ant^ 
)r (R IV 67) 

Ludmedon (Aao^icSo'i’) 1 Euigof Troy, son 
of Dus and Eurydice, and father of ^am, 
Hemone, and other ebrldren (If xx 255 , 
ApoU^ IIL 12, 5) Poseidon and Ajvllo, who 
displeased Zens, were doomed to serve 
Laomedon for wages Accordingly, Poseidon 
built Hie walls ol Troy, while Apollo tended the 
bug's fiocks on Mount Ida When the two 
god.4 done their work, Laomedon refused 
them the reward be bad promised them, and 
expelled them Irom his dominions (71 xxl 
411-157, Hor Gif ul8,21) Poseidon in wrath 
let loose the sea over the lands, and also sent a 
aea-moQster to ravage the country TheHomerio 
account slatea that Heraclea was induced to 
build a wall as a protection against the sea 
monster by Uie promise mentioned below This 
w expauded by a later tradition (SchoL ad toe ) 
into a story like that of Andromeda, that b/ 
command of an oracle the Trojans were obliged, 
from lime to tune, to sacnfice a maiden to the 
monster, and on one occasion it was decided 
by lot that Hesiooe, the daughter of Laomedon 
bimself should be the victim Bntithapiwned 
that Heracles was just retummg from tus ex 
pedition against the Amazons, and he promised 
to save the maiden if lauimrfon would give 
him the httfses which Tros had once received 
from Zeus as a compensation for Qanymedes. 
(51 T 'Utii'j Lnomehon promiseh to givaViu^H 
but egam broke his word, when Heracles had 
killed the monster and saved Hesione Hcre- 
DiMn Heracles sailed with a squadron of six 
iDips against Troy tailed Laomedon, with all 
bis aona, except Podarces (Pnam), and gave 
Hesione to Telamon (If t 6t0,ii H5 Diod. 

V 32 49, Apolind u. 5 6 ) It will be seen 
that, excepting the episode of Hesione all the 
points in liaomedon's story appear in the Uiad- 
The account of the wall built by Heracles has 
the appearance of a tradition derived from 
ancient wall against encroachments of tbo 
— u Pnam as the eon of Laomedon, is called 
Laomedoutlkde* , and the Trojans, as the sub- 
}ccts of I^omfdon arecalled Laomedoatiidae 
“ Of Mytdene, was one of Alexander’* 
als. and afterthe king's death (»c 825), 
bbtained the government of Sjtkl He sra« 
afterwards defeated by Nicanor, the general of 
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Ptolemy, and deprived of Syria. (Arrian, A?i. 
iii. C ; Diod. xviii. 39.) 

lapethns or Lapathus (AditriBos, Adiraflor : 
AairnBios, Aajnjffruj : Lapitlio or Lapta), an 
iniportant town on the N. coast of Cyprus, on a 
river of the same name, E. of the Prom. Crom- 
myon ^trah. p. 682 ; Ptol. v. 14, 4 ; Plin. v. 130). 
Xaplirla, a surname of Artemis. [See p. 


128, a.l 
laphystlus 


{Aa’pvffTios), a 
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thae, some of vrhora were at one time or other 
southwards from Thessaly into Attica j 
^d this may have been at the time of the 
Dorian movement towards the Peloponnesus. 
The part wliich the Lapithae had in forming 
the population of Attica is signified by the 
heroon of Pirithous in Attica (Pans. i. 30, 4), 
and by his connexion in Attic legends uith 
. . Theseus ; and several Athenian families traced 
mountain in , Uieir descent from the Lapithae. Tlie fight of 


Boeotia, between Coronea and Orchomeuus, on ' the Lapithae and Centaurs was a favourite 
which was atemple of Zeus Laphystius (Pans. ' subject in art. Pausanias mentions a paintim' 
’• -J' I of it in the temple of Theseus at Athens, and 



.uai ut .liaio, was an cirusoan title or prae- 
(Diod.iv. C9),dwelhng in Thessaly, in the lower I nomen, borne, for instance, by Porsena and 
valley of the Peneus, who are described as , Tolumnius. From the Etruscans it passed 

into some Roman families, 
whence we read of Lar 
Herminins, who was con- 
sul E.c. 448. This word 
signified lord, king, or hero 
in the Etruscan. (Liv. ii. 
9, in. Go, iv. 17.) 

Lara, [Luiuxda.] 
Larauda (ra AdpavZa : 
Larenda or Caraman), a 
considerable town in the 
S. of Lycaonia, on the 
road from Iconium to Se- 
leucia, at the N. foot of 
Taurus, in a fertile dis- 
trict;^ taken by storm by 
Perdiccas, but afterwards 
restored. It was used by 
the Isaurian robbers as 
one of their strongholds. 
(Strab. p. 509 ; Diod. 
sriii. 22 ; Amm. Marc. 
tAv, 2.) 

[Acc.4 L\kextia.] 

Lares, Roman tutelary deities of the house- 
hold and all that belonged to it, and also (as L. 
Compitales, L. Viales) of roads and crossways 
[see below]. Tlieir original significance, how- 
ever, is by no means certain. In Latin litera- 
ture they are so closely connected -with the 
Penates as to be almost equivalent to tliem ; 
but there is little doubt that the two classes of 
deities %vere originally far more distinct than 
they appear to be in ™ters of Cicero’s time 
and later. Tljey have been often compared to 
the Greek nptces ; but this again is with some 
reason regarded as part of a later tendency to 
accommodate Latin religion to certain ideas of 
Greek philosophy. It is commonly said that 
the name is the same as the Etruscan LartJi or 
Lars, and that therefore Lares means ‘lords 
but it is by no means certain that the word 
is of Etruscan origin at all. The oldest Latin 
form is Lascs, under which title the Lares are 
invoked in the Arval hymns ; and, though this 
word may some day be proved to be borrowed 
from the Etruscans, our present knowledge of 
the Etruscan language does not w'arrant more 
than conjecture. The Lares in old formulas 
appear to be the gods of country places irith 
sacred groves (Cic. Legg. ii. 8, 19), whence it is 
deduced that the Lar was first the protector of 
the whole property, including the domus and 
familia of the Roman landowmer, and then, as 
Lar FamiUaris, was particularly connected 
with the household. It is, liowever, more natu- 

w worship should extend from the 

sEUfc.] It 'is'iikely that'tbe story of Heracles ' honschoU to the community tli.an conversely, 
bas to do with Dorian i ictorics over the Lapi- ' A somewhat different view of tbeir origin traces 


bapltha and Centaur, (hrom & painting on marble at Herculaneum > 

being aldn to the Pelasgians — i.e. they were pre- Larentia. 

historic inliabitants of that district. In the 
Iliad they are mentioned only as a warlike race 
among the combatants defending the Greek 
wall, and one of their leaders is named Piri- 
thous {II. xii. 128, 181). In the Odyssey there 
is mention of their fight with the Centaurs, 
who had gone to the house of Pirithous, the 
king of the Lapithae (xxi. 295), and this became 
the most famous part of their legendary his- 
torj’. According to the full development of the 
story', the Lapithae w'ere governed by Pirithous, 
who, being a son of Ixion, was a half-brother of 
the Centaurs. The Centaurs, therefore, de- 
manded their share in their father’s kingdom, 
and a war arose bebveen them, which was at 
length terminated by a peace. But when 
Pirithous married Hippodamia, and invited the 
Centaurs to the marriage feast, the latter, fired 
bj' Avine and urged on by Ares, attempted to 
carry off the bride and the other ^ ■women. 

Thereupon a bloody conflict ensued, in which 
the Centaurs were defeated by the Lapithae. 

(Strab. pp. 439-411 ; Piod. iv. 70; Ov. Met. xii. 

210 ; Hor. Od. i. 18, 5 ) It is probable that 
'many of the details were found in the Cyclic 
poets, and that the story arose out of fights 
between the Lapithae and ruder mountain 
tribes, who appear as the Centaurs, and whom 
they drove back. A further Dorian tradition 
tells that Heracles helped the Dorians against 
the Lapithae, "who were defeated. [Aegisiius.j 
The Attic legend makes Theseus help Pirithous 
and the Lapithae against the Centaurs. [Tiie- 
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them to a worship of ancestors, on the theory 
that the Lares were spirits of ancestralfoanders 
who were in olii times actually huned within 
the precincts of the house (Serr ad Aen Ti 
152, cl Cic Leg/} ii 23,58, Isid Ong xr H, 
An^st C P 11 11) Sopport may be {oolid 
for this Tiew in the tcadjUonswbich make Lara 
or Laroncla the mother of the Larea and also a 
deity of the ncdernorld, and Mama mother 
alike of Lares and Manes [Laii(.\&a, Ma\ia1 
On the other hand, the legend of the birth of 
ServiusTnlhas from the lArFaniihans(I>ionjs 
11 2 , Plm xiivi 204) does not agree tilth the 
theory that the Lar was the spirit of an ances- 
tor, nor IS there any proof of the anti^nily of 
snch a belief Anouer new deserves consider 
ation, and is perhaps nght that the IdirFaini 
lians was originally only another name lor the 
Gemns Domus [see Gntii s] and that the two 
Lares Compitales of the neighbourhood were 
afterwards muted with him in the household 
worship In pre Ciceronian times the Lar 
Famihinawas spoken of in the singular as the 
guardian of the house He is introdnced in 
the prologue of the Aululana of Plautus 
in person, watching over the fortunes of the 
bouse, and acting in mnch the same way as a 
‘ brownie ' would act in northern fegends |cf 

Tnnvmm 39) As he belonged to the bouse 
his name was nsed for the house itseU (Hor 
Oif I 13 43, ball Cat 21 5Iart xi 83, 2 
6tat Stlv u 8 18) In Cicero and afterwards 
the name appears m the pluial fperhsps for (he 
reason mentioned above), and olcen associated 
with the Pei Penates or gods of the household 
■tore(Cic pro Dom 11,108, Hep t 6,7) the 
ideas of Penates and Lares being apparently as 
closely connected as oui 'hearth and home’ 
In the private worship of the household, images 
of the Lares a ere placed in a tlinne (iaeranum 
or laranum), to which oSenngs were made at 
meal time the Lares were crowned and re 
ceired special oflenngs on Kalends, Ides and 
Konee, or on the birthday of the master of the 
house [Picf of Ant art. Laranum), their 
images were polished witli nas and tnerefore 
‘renidetites'fllor Epod 2, 08, c( Jar m 87) 
Thebnde on her first entry, or a member of (be 
family rettmuDg from abroad, paid honour to 
them. Besides this private wonhip the Lares 
Compitales or Viales , called collectively Lores 
I’libUet (Plm. zxi 11), were honoared by the 
community lliese deities were two in Dumber, 
probably because one belonged to each mtersect- 
iRg road in mythology, they were (lie twm 
sons of Mercury and Lara or I^runda. They 
were the protectors, not merely of the crossways 
"bat of the nei^bourfioofl generally 'fPor (he 
oflermgs, see Picf of Ant art. Compttaba] 
Tile same worship esisted m old tunes at in 
tersccting met of Rome, where shrines of tlie 
I^reswere placed, bnt Angostus gave it greater 
importance and associated his own Genius with 
the two l^res Compitales (Ov Eatt v 143, 
Hor Of T 5,S9, Gemcs) The state hsd ita 
Lares praestites, and protection was eonght 
by travellers from Lores pennarini, to whom a 
temple in the Campus Marlios was dedicated, 
B c 179 A temple to the state l^res on the 
Y la Sacra near the Palatine was dedicated by 
Augustus to replace an ancient altar (Ov Fatt 
T liO, m 791 , Mon Aneyr IT 7) InarVttae 
Isires were represented by two figures with the 
toga girt up (inctncfi, tucnncti. Or Fatt u. 
C34,Pert V Sl),crowDedwithwre8thB,b«amig 
a drinking horn or rh'jton in their hands and 
sometimes a patera, ^metimea a dog is placed 
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them to represtnt watchfulness (Ov Fa$l 
T 142) In a painting from Pompeii, Vesta 
stand> between them, and the Genius k lepie 
sented by a snake below 

Larea (Aiinjr JZar5ous), a city of K Afnca, 
in the Caithagmian tmitory (Byiacena), 8W 
of Zama, a place of some importance at the 
tune of tlie war with Jngurtha (SalLJuy SO, 
Ptol IT 8.28) 

Largui, Scribonina [Scbibovilb] 
LafLaum (Larinas, atis Lun no), a town of 
the Prentani (whence the inhabitants ere called 
Lannates cognomme Frentani, Plm lu 105), 
on the river Tifemus, and near the borders of 
Apulia, subsequently a Roman municipium 
(Cic pro Cluent 4, 10) possessed a consider- 
able territory eitending down to the Adriatic 
sea The speech of Cicero pro Cluentio enters 
laigely into the local affairs of Lannnm 
i-anssB (Aaoteea), the name of severalFelas 
gian places, whence Larissa is called to my 
tlioloCT the daughter of Pelasgus (Pans, ii 
24 1) I In Europe 1 [Lanaia or Larea), 
an important town of Thessaly, in Pelasgiotis, 
sitoat^ on the Peneus, in an extensive plain 
It was once the capital of the Pelasgi, and had 
a democratical constitution, and hence allied 
Itself to Athens is the Peloponnesian war (Thuc 
II 22 Ar Pof \ 8} but subseqnently became 
subject to the ^facedonians It retained its 
importance under the Boraans, and was the 
seat of the district council or diet which the 



local affairs (Appian, BGii 89 , Plat Car* 
48, cf Lit xxxn 8 xlii 88) After the time 
of Constantine the Great it b^ame the capital 
of the pronnee of Thessaly.— 2 Eurnamed 
Crenuste (ij Kpeiiuor^l, another important 
town of Thessaly, in Phthio*i8, situated on a 
height, whence probably its name, and distant 
20 stadia from the 5Iabac gulf (Strab pp 
133,4(0) 11 In Ana Z An ancient city on 

(he coast of the Troad, near Ilamaxitas (Thuc 
Till 101, btrab p C20)— 2. L PhneJuu (A- 
n also u A^piooeu), a city on the 

coaal of Mysia, near Cyme (hence called f) rrpl 
vne M Pelaagian origin, bnt colonised 

by the Aeolian*, and made a member of the 
AmIiC confederacy It is probablv the Lanssa 
mentiODea by Homer (77 ii 841 , Strab. pC31) 
It was also called the Egyptian Zdrissa (4 
AfyoiTTia), because Cyrus the Great settled in 
it a boi^ of lua EgTption mercenary soldier* 
(Xen. IW? lu. 1, 7) L. Epheil* (A % 
'Epcoia), a city of Lydia, la the plain of the 
Cayster, on the N side of M Sfessogis, >'E of 
Ephesus, with a temple of Apollo Ijineaarai 
(Stiwb pp 440 C20) — 4 In Assyria, an ancient 
City on the E bank of the Tigris, some distance 
R of the mouth ol the nver ^bataa or Lycos, 
described hy Xenophon (Anab iii 4) It was 
deserted when Xenophon saw it , bnt its bnck 
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walls still stood, 25 feet thick, 100 feet In'gli, 
and 2 parasangs (=G0 stadia=6 geog. miles), 
in circuit. The site of Larissa is supposed to 
bo that of the ruins near Niynrottd, the same 
site ns that of Nineveh. — 5. In SjTia, called by 
the Sj-rians Sizard (Stfapa: Ku'lat Seijar), a 
city in the district of Apamene, on the W. bank 
of the Orontes, about half-way between Apamea 
and Epiphania. 

Lanssus orIiarisus(Adp«cr(roy,Adpnros: jRjV 
so), a small river forming the boundary between 
Achaiaand Elis, rises in Ht. Scollis, and flows 
into the Ionian sea. 

Larius Lacas {Lake of Como)^ a large lake 
in Gallia Transpadnua, running from N. to S., 
through which the river Adda flows 0 
Georg, ii. 159 ; Strab. p. 192). After extending 
about fifteen miles, it is divided into two 
branches, of which the one to the SW. is about 
eighteen miles in length, and the one to the 
SE. about twelve miles. At the extremity of 
the SW. branch is the toiim of Comum ; and at 
the extremity of the SE. branch the river Adda 
issues out of the lake. The beauty of the 
scenery is praised by Pliny, who had more than 
one villa on its banks (Plin. Ep. ix. 7). One, 
which he named Gomoedia, is placed by some at 
Sellagio, on the promontory which divides the 
two branches of the lake ; and another, called 
Tragoedia, at LennOj on the W. bank. The 
intermitting fountain of which Pliny gives an 
account (Ep. iv. 80) is still called Pliniana. 

-Lars Toiuiniiius. [Tolujinius.] 

XartlaGens, patrician, distinguished at the 
beginning of the republic through two of its 
members, T. Lartius, the first dictator, and Sp. 
Lartius, the companion of Horatius on the 
wooden bridge. The name soon after dis- 
appears entirely from the annals. The Lartii 
were probably of Etruscan origin, and their 
name connected with the Etruscan word Lar 
or Lars. [LabJ 

Lamnda, Lara, or Lala was regarded as 
mother of tlie Lares and = Mania : she was also 
in the old Eoman religion a deity of the under- 
world and bore the names Muta or Tacita to 
signify the silence of the dead, just as the 
Manes are often called * silent.’ She was prob- 
ably also a goddess of fountains and therefore 
called daughter of the river Almo. Fiom this 
later Roman mythology, connecting the form 
Lala with the Greek \a\uv and endeavouring 
to account for the name ‘ Silent,' evolved the 
legend that she was a nymph who informed 
Juno of the connexion between Jupiter and Ju- 
tuma; hence the attempt to derive her name 
from \aKuv. Jupiter deprived her of her tongue, 
and ordered Mercury to conduct her into the 
lower world. On the way thither, Mercury fell 
in love irith her, and she aftenvards gave birth 
to two Lares. (Ov. Fast. ii. 599-010; \arro, 
i. L. ix. 61 ; Macrob. i. 7, 31 ; Lactaut. i. 29, 
35; M.\kia.) 

Larvae. [Lemukes.] 

Larynma (lidpvpvcC), the name of two towns 
on the river Cephissus, on the borders of 
Boeotia and Locns, and distinguished as Upper 
and lK)wer LarjTniia. The latter was at the 
mouth of the river and the former inland. 

Las (Aay : Ep. Actay : Fassava), an ancient 
town of Laconia, on the E. side of the Laconi.an 
gulf, ten stadia from the sea, and S. of Gy tbeum. 
It is said to have been once destroyed by the 
Didscuri, who hence received the surname of 
Lavcrsae., or the destroyers of Las. Under the 
Romans it was a place of no importance. 

Lasaea (Aacrofo), a town in the E. of Crete, 
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not far from the Prom. Samonium, mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles (xxvii. 8). 

Laalon {haoiojvi liacriwvios: Ln/rt), a fortified 
town in Elis, on the frontiers of Arcadia, and 
not far from the confluence of the ErjTnanthus 
and the Alpheus. This town was a constant 
source of dispute between the Eleans and Arca- 
dians. (Xen. Hell. iii. 2, SO, vii. 4, 13.) 

Lasthenes (Aaadivps). 1, An OljTithian, 
who, together with Euthycrates, betrayed his 
country to Philip of Blacedon, by whom he had 
been bribed, b.c. 847 (Dem Phil, iii.p. 126, de 
Cor. p. 241 ; Died. xvi. 53).— 2. A Cretan, a 
principal leader in the war with the Romans. 
He was defeated and taken prisoner by Q. Me- 
tellus, 07 (Yell. Pat. ii. 34). 

Lasus (Adffos), one of the principal Greek 
IjTric poets, was a native of Hermione, in Argo- 
hs. He is celebrated as the founder of the 
Athenian school of dithyrambic poetry, and as 
the teacher of Pindar. He was contemporary 
with Simonides, like whom he lived at Athens, 
under the patronage of Hipparchus. It would 
appear that Lasus introduced a greater freedom, 
both of rhythm and of music, into the dithy- 
rambic ode; that he gave it a more artificial 
and more mimetic character; and that the 
subjects of liis poetry embraced a wider range 
than had been customary'. (Aristoph. Vesp. 
1410, Schol. ad Joe. ; Hdt. vii. 6 ; Suid. s. v.) 

Latera or Latema Stagnum (Etang de 
Maguelonne et de Peroh), a lake formed by 
the river Ledns in the territory of Nemausus 
in Gallia Norbonensis, connected with the sea 
by a canal (Plin. ix. 29 ; Mel. ii. 5). 

Laterensis, Juventfus, was one of the accu- 
sers of Flancius, whom Cicero defended, b.c. 54. 
[Plakcius.J He was praetor in 51. He served 
as a legate in the army of M. Lepidus, and 
when the soldiers of Lepidus passed over to 
Antony, Laterensis put an end to his life. 
(Appian, B. C. iii. 84.) 

Lathon, Lethon, Lethes, Lethaeus (Adeuv 
Doric, Ai\0o}v, ATj^aToy), a river of CjTenaica in 
N. Africa, falling into a Lacus Hesperidum, 
near the city of Hesperis or Berenice, in the 
region which the early Greek navigators identi- 
fied with the gardens of the Hesperides (Strab. 
pp. 647, 830 ; Ptol. iv. 4, 4 ; Plin. v. 81). 

Latialis or Latiaris. [Jupiter.] 

Latinus. 1. King of Latium, son of Faunus 
and the nymph Marica, brother of Lavinius, 
husband of Amata, and father of Lavinia,whom 
he gave in mairiogeto Aeneas. [Lavjnta.] This 
is the common tradition; bat according to 
Hesiod he was a son of Odysseus and Circe, and 
brother of Agrius, king of the Tyrrhenians 
(Hes. Th. 1013) ; according to Hyginus he was 
a son of Telemachus and Circe (Hyg.Eafe. 127) ; 
w'hile others describe him as a son of Heracles, 
by a Hyperborean woman, who was aftenvards 
married to Faunus, or as a son of Heracles by 
a daughter of Faunus (Dionys. i. 48). Latinus 
as the mythical founder of the Latins was iden- 
tified with Jupiter Latiaris. — 2. A celebrated 
player in mimes (Diet, of Ant. s. v.) in the reign 
of Domition, with whom lie was a great favour- 
ite, and whom he sen'edas a delator. He fre- 
quently acted asmimus with Tliymele as mima. 
(Suet. Dom. 15; Juv. i. 85; Mart. ii. 72, ix. 29.) 

Latium (tj Aartyrj), a country in Italy, inha- 
bited by the Latlui. The old derivation pro- 
posed for the name, Latinus (Yarro, L. L. v. 
82), laterCj because Saturn there hid himself 
(Verg. Aeu. viii. 82; Ov.JVrsf.i. 288) may safely 
be rejected. It is probably connected with 
vKarvs (to which root belong Idtus, side, and 
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7a<fr, bnck) and means the plain or flat coontiy 
This name belongs geographically to the more 
level country lying between the sea on ttie'West 
and the offshoot o{ the Apennines called the 
Sabme hills on the East, and separated from 
the higher land of Etruria by the Tiber and 
limited to the South by the VolBcian hills , and 
this was the extent of country occupied by the 
<ild lAtins But in historical tunes there are 
two further extensions (1) The territory of 
Xatium was subsequently extended southwaw, 
and long before the conquest of the In.tina by 
the Homnns, it stretched from the Tiber on the 
Nt to the Prom. Circeium and Amor or Tam- 
cina on the S Even m the treaty of peace 
made between Borne and Carthage m Bc 
•$09, we find Antium, Circeu, and Terra,- 
cina, mentioned as belonging to I^tiunt. The 
name ofBufiumanfi^unmorvefua waigirentn 
the coontty from the Tiber to the Prom. 
Circeium (PIm jii. 56, Strab p 228) (2) Tlie 

Eomans still further extended the terntones of 
Latium, by the conquest of the Hemici Aeqai, 
Volsci, and Aumnci, as far as the Lins on 
the S , and even beyond this nrer to the 
town Smuessa and to hit. hlassicua Thia 
new accession of territory was called hatiu-m 
noxum or adjectum (Phi. iii 69 Strab pp 
231-287) — Latram, therefore m its widest sig 
BificatioD was bounded by Etmna on the N , 
from which U was separated by the Tiber, by 
Campania on the S ,ftom which it was separate 
by the Lins by the Tyrrhene sea on the W , 
and by the Sabine and Samnite tnbea on the £ 
The greater part of this country is an exteasire 

S ilain of volcanic ongiB, out of which nse an 
wlated range of mountains (mows by the name 
of Mo>s \Uisr8, of which (he Algtdoe and 
the Tnsenlan hiUs are branches Part of this 
plain, on the coast between Autiom. and Tarca,- 
cino, which was at one time well ealtivated, 
became a marsh in consequence of the neers , 
Kymphaeus, U(«aa,aad Antaseuua finding no 
ontlet for their waters [PoxPTCtar PaLWES]: 
but the remainder of the country was cetebratM 
lor its fertility lu antiquity —The ancient ' 
Latins [for whose origin eee P. 4S31, called 
fntet Latim to distiuguish tuern Iran the | 
later Ijatins, the subjects of Borne, formed a ^ 
league or confederation, consisting of thirty 
cantoue [£>icf of Ant art. Popuej. The i 
town of Alba Longa, for whi^ a Trojan on ^ 
gin was in later times mveuted, was the head 
of the league [AtBs LoNoa] That the Sa- I 
bines, who eventually eoalesced with the j 
I^tins to form the state of Rome had in the I 
first place occupied part of Xcitium by conquest, I 
a y>Tuha\>\e cuuclusmn hcAh tvom the Roman ' 
traditions of Titus Tatins and from many an 
cient Roman institutions, cinl and religious of 
a Babiue ongin , and some have even suggested ' 
that the destruction of Alba Losga took place 
in this Sabine invasion. Again, there are 
traces of an Etruscan conquest of pait cd ' 
Xwtium m the name ot Tusenium itself and m 
the stones of the Etruscan kings at Rome, and , 
it la possible, as vniiny have thought, that ' 
Etruscan occupiation of towns in Intium com , 
cided with ttie period aasigned in the legends to I 
tlie reigns of the Taiqums and bemus Ttdliiia \ 
The most probable new of the stages by which I 
Rome extended her influence 111 Latinm seems I 
to he as toUowa. She first subdued the X«tm 
states near the Tiber ood Amo, ADtenms^ . 
Cmstumenum, Ficulnea, SleduUio, Caenma, j 
CeraiculuiTi, Caxnena, Collatia, and then pr^ ' 
ceeded to the conquest and destruction ot her . 


I nva], Albu Longa, after which she was ocltnow 
I lodged as the head of the Latin League of thirty 
I Etatea. Fidenae was long disputed by the 
Romans and the Etruscans of VeiL The 
I difference made in the position of the Inbn 
I towns was that whereas in old tunes klha 
Ziongawas merely a chief city among others of 
eqool rights, who probably combined to appoint 

I a federal commonaerfortbeir united contingents 
I of troops, Rome stood on the footing of being 
equal to all the rest together The Roman 
focMS amounted to half the federal array, and 
I she received half the land and spoil taken ui 
i war Henceforth the Latin festival waa con 

i verted into a Roman one, which is the significa- 
tion of Lii^s statement that Tarqnmonginaled 
the EVnoe Lutinoe (Lit t ,17 , Diet of Ait 

a ▼) The Intms asserted their mdependeuce, 

and commenced a struggle with Pmme, which, 
though frequently suspended and appaientlj 
terminated by treaties, was as often renewed, 
and was not brought to a final close till B c 
when the Latins were defeated by the ‘Bomaiis 
at the battle of ML Vesuvius The Latin League 
was DOW dissolved, and the supremacy of Rome 
was completely established over all the Letm 
towns, hot with special arrangefflents according 
to the willof the Romans sa to what rghts snd 
what Und each town should retain, or whether 
It should become merely a Roman mnnicipium- 
In some the old I^tin name of dictator was stiff 
reUined (Cic pro iltl 10, 27) [For deUiIsfe 
Dtot of Ant art Laitnittu )— the old Latm 
towns were built for the most part on isolated 
hills, tbe sides of which /were made by art 
sleep and almost inaccessible. They were sor 
rounded by walls bmlt of great polygonal stones, 
the remains of which excite oar astonishjarnt 
Latmiest Siau (d Aariuxh Ki\ttoi), a gulf 
on the coast of Ionia, m Aaia'Hiiior, into which 
thenverfilaeander fell, named from hL Latmo*, 
which overhangs it Its mdth from Miletos 
i which stood on Its 6 aide, toPyrtha.waaBboBt 
thirty stadia (Strab p C35) Throogh tlia 
I changes effected on this coast by the filacnoder, 
jthe gull n BUNT on inland lake, called dbec*- 
Chot or VfaSattu 

I Latmna (Airiiox Jfonfe<fiPafaf«i),Mnoun 
; tain in Cana, extending in a BE direction from 
I tbe S side of the hloeander to the f<E of 
I Miletus and the Sums Latmicua- It was the 
I mythological scene of the story of Beleue and 
I Endymion, who is hence called by the Romai^ 

I poets'Lelmias hem ' and ' Latmius vcnatoT 
he had a temple on the mountain, and a cavern 
lO its side was shown as hu grave [Exurviov J 
LatoblcL, a Celtic people in the SW, ot Pou 
Tisyma on Vne Trver Bavus, in Vhe Tnodern CoX 
niofa (PteL u. 15, 2 , Pirn in. 1(8) 

Lstohrigi, a people in ballia Belgica, men 
tioned, airmg snlh the Tolmgi and Bauraci, 
as neighbours of the Helvetii. They dwelt be- 
tween Rufe and Beme (Caea. B f? I. 6, 29 ) 
Latfina. [Lzto] 

Latfipfilu (AerdiroXir EtneJi, Ru.), a city of 
Upper Egypt, on the W l-anV of the h lie, be- 
tween TheWs and Apollonopohg, with a temple 
of the god Kbnem According to Strabo the 
inhabitants worshipped the hile-fish called 
latue (Strab. pp 812,817) 

Latro, hi. f orclus, a Roman rhetorician m 
the reign of Augustus, wa» a Spaniard by birth, 
landalnend and compatriot oi the elder beneca. 
jhy waom he is freqnenUy mentioned. Mi« 
school was much frequented at Rome, and he 
I numbered emongbis pupils the poet Ond- H* 
IdiedBc. L (Sen. Confror. 1 . lS-2t, lu 19, 8) 
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the time of PJiny. (Strab. p. 253 ; Plin. iii. 72.> 
Tlie gulf into which the river Laus flowed 
was also called the gulf of Laus. 

Laus Pompeii [Lodi Vecchio)^ a to^m in. 
Gallia Cisalpina, NW, of Placentia, and SE. of 
Mediolanum. It was founded by the Boii (Plin. 
if'* probably made a municipium 

by Pompeius Strabo, the father of Porapeius 
Magnus, and called by his name. 

Lausus, 1,^ Son of ^lezentius, king of the 


LAUMELLUar 

Xaumellum [Lomello), a town of Gallia 
Transpadaua between Vercellae and Ticinum 
(Ptol. iii. 1, 80). 

Laureacum or Lauriacam [Lorclt, near Ens), 
strongl}' fortified to;m on the Danube in 
Noncum Pipense, tlie headquarters of the second 
legion, and the station of a Roman fleet (Amm, 

Marc. xxxi. 10). 

Laurentia, Acca. [Acca Lauisentia.] 

Laurentius Lydus. [Lydcs.] 

Laureutum (Laurens, -ntis), one of the most 
ancient towns of Latium, situated 
Ostia and Ardea, near the sea (Liv. 

Dionys. i, 45 ; Strab. p. 229). It was supposed j 
to have derived its name from groves of laurels, ’ 
wliich (apparently like the eucalyptus) were 
found to counteract the unhealtMness of its 
marshes (Herodian, i. 12). According to Virgil, 
it was the residence of king Latinus and the 
capital of Latium ; and it is certain that it was 
a place of importance in the time of the Roman 
kings, as it is mentioned in the treaty between 
Rome and Carthage in c. c, 509. The younger , 

Pliny and the emperor Coramodus had viUas j 
at Lanrentum (Plin. Ep. ii. 17). It seems trothed to Tumus (Tltikus], but aftenvkrds 
to have been, at any rate in winter, a heaUh 3 * ^ gi%'en in marriage to Aeneas, by whom she be- 
place, not^vithstandlng the marshes in the came the mother of Aeneas Silnus (Liv. L 1). 
neighbourhood. Tliese marshes supplied the ' Xavinium (Laviniensis : Pratica), an ancient 
tables of the Romans with excellent boars town of Latium, three miles from the sea and* 
(Verg. Aeii. x. 107, 709; Hor. Sa^. ii. 4, 42;; six miles E. of Laurentum, on theViaAppia, 
Mart. X. 37, 5). — In the time of the Antonines ; and near the river Xumicus, which divided its 


- I (Ov. East ir. 55). 

Lautulae, a village of the Volsci in Jjatium, 
in a narrow pass betw'een Tarracina and Fundi 
(Liv. vii. 39). 

LaTCma, the Roman goddess of tlueves and' 
inipostors. A grove was sacred to her on the 
Via Salaria, and she had an altar near the Porta 
Lavemalis, which derived its name from her, 
(Van*. Z. L. v. 1G3 ; Hot. Ep. i. IG, GO ; Petron. 
140; Amob. iii. 26.) 

Lavlcum. [L.^BrcirM.] 

Laviula, daughter of Latinus and Amala, be- 


Laurentum was united irith La\inium, from 
which it W’as only six miles distant, so that the 
two formed^ only one toivn, which was called 
Laurolavinium, and its inhabitants were named 
Laurentes Lavinates. The site of Laurentum 
was probably at, or near, ToTre di Patemo, 

Lauretanus Portus, a harbour of Etruria, 
between Populonia and Cosa (Liv. zxx, 39). 

Lauriacmn. pitiuiiEAcuii.] 

Laurlum [Aavpioy^ Aavpeiov), in the S. of 
Attica, a little N. of the Prom. Sunium, included 
all the hilly metalliferous district S. of a line 
drawn from Thoricus to Anaphystus, It was 
celebrated for its silver mines, which in early 
times were so productive that every Athenian 
citizen received annually ten drachmae. ^ On 
the advice of Themistocles, the Athenians 
applied thismonej’ to equip 200 triremes, shortly 
before the invasion of Xerxes. In the time of 
Xenophon the produce of tlie mines was 100 
talents. They gradually became less and less 
productive, and in the time of Strabo they 
yielded nothing. (Hdt. vii. 144 ; Thuc, ii. 55 ; 
Xen. Mem. iii. C, 12 ; Strab. p. 899 ; Diet, of 
Ant. art. Metalla.) At the present time the 
mines are worked for lead, and also within 
recent years it has been found possible to obtain 
silver by re-melting the imperfectly smelted 
scoriae thrown out by the old Greeks. It is 
curious that when these refuse heaps were re- 
moved, a flower sprang up unknown to modern 
botany, whose seeds must have lain dormant 
since the old mining works. 

Lauron [Lainry, W. of Xncar in Valencia), a 
toNvn in the B. of Hispania Tarraconensis, near 
the sea and the river Snero, celebrated on ac- 
count of its siege bj* Sertorius, and ns the place 
where Cn. Pompej’, the Younger, was p^ to 
death after the battle of Munda (Appian, B, C. 
i. 109; Pint. Seri. 18, Pomp. 18). 

Laus [Aaos : Aaivos), a Greek city in Lucania, 
silnated near the mouth of the river ^us, winch 
formed the boundary between Lucania and Brut- 
tium. It was founded by the Sybarites, after 
their own city had been taken bj* the inhabitants 
c! Croton, b.c. 510, but it had disappeared in 


territory from that of Ardea. It is said to have 
been founded by Aeneas, and to have been 
called Lavinium, in honour of his wife Larinin, 
the daughter of Ictinus. (Liv. i. 1 ; Dionys. i. 
45; Strab. p. 229). It was an old religious 
centre for the Latins, having a temple of Venus- 
common to the nation and administered by 
priests from Ardea (Strab. p. 282), and it was 
the sanctuary of the Penates of the Latin people- 
(Varro, L. L. v. 144). Lavinium was at a later 
time united with Laurentum. [L-iubestum.] 

Lazae or Lazi (Aafm, Aa^oi), a people of Col- 
chis, S. of the Pbasis (Ptol. v. 10, 5). 

Leaena [hiaiva)^ an Athenian hetaera, be- 
loved by Aristogiton or Harmodius. On the 
murder of Hipparchus she was put to the tor- 
ture ; but she died under her sufferings ^vitho^t 
making any disclosure, and, if we may believe 
one account, she bit off her tongue, that no-* 
secret might be wrung from her. The Athenians 
honoured her memory, and in particular by a 
bronze statue of a lioness (Aeojj'a) without a 
tongue, on the Acropolis between the Propjdaea - 
and the temcnos of Artemis Brauroaia. (Pans, 
i. 23, 2 ; Plat, de Garrul. 8 ; Polyaen. viii. 45.) 

Leagrus [Aiaypos), son of Glaucon, com- 
manded the Athenians who made the firat un- 
successfnl attempt to colonise Ennea Hodoi 
(Amphipolis), and fell at Drabescus (Hdt. ix. 
75 ; Thuc. i. 100 ; Pans. i. 29, 4). His grandson 
is ridiculed in the lines of Plato quoted by 
Athen. p. 08. 

Leander [h^iavtpos or AcovJpoj), the famous 
j-outh of Abydos, who was in love\rith Hero, the- 
priestess of Aphrodite in Scstus, and swam every 
night across the Hellespont to visit her, and re- 
turned before daybreak. Once during a stormy 
night he perished in the waves. Xext morning • 
his body was washed on the coast of Sestus. 
Hero threw herself into the sea. This sto^ is 
the subject of the poem of Musaeus, entitled 
Dc Amove Eerois ct Leandri [Mcsaeus], and 
is also mentioned by Grid (Her.xviii. 19), Virgil, 
{Georg, iii. 258), and Statins [Theb. vi. 53^. 

Learchns [Mapxos). 1. [Atiusias.}— Of 
Rhegiuzn, one of those Daedalian artists who- 
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stand on the confines of the mythic*! and hi» 
toncal yenods. One account made him a pnpJ 
of Daevas, another, of Bipoenoa and S^Uis 
(Pans in. 17. 6) 

XehSidea (Aefiaiaa LicaiJAia), a town m 
Boeotia, "W of the lahe Copais, hetween Chae 
Tonea and lit Helicon, at the foot of a rock 
from which the nver Hercyna flows In a care 
of this rock, close to the town, was the cele 
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lednf or Lednm [Let or Lez, near Mont- 
pellier), a small nrer in Gallia Narboneniis 
(Plin u 29. Avien Or liar 690, Latera) 
LCgae {A^ 7 ei or A? 7 «t), ft people ou the S 
shore of the Caspian sea. A branch of them 
was found b? the Homans m the h mountauia 
of Albania, at the time of Fompey s expedition. 
(Strah p. 503 . Flat. Ponip 35 ) 

^gio Septimft Gemma {Leon), a town ir 


braied oracle of Trophonms (Hdt i. 16, tju jHispania Tarraconenais, m the country of the 
1st . Strab. p 413 Pan*, ii 89, 1 ) Astores, ongmally the headqoartere of the 

Lebedos (Af^«Soi oner of the legion so called (PtoL n. 6, SO, Tac Hut ii. 

twelve cities of the Ionian confederacy in Asia ( t>7, bG, ui 7) 

Minor, stood on tlie coast of Lydia, between Leltni (Aniror), son of Alector or Alecfiyon, 
Colophon and Teos ninelv stadia E of thepro- by Cleobale, father of Penelens, one of IhcAr 
montory of Myonuesns (Strab pp 633, 6IS) 1 gonants, commanded the Boeotur" •“ 


It was said to have been budt at the tune of the 
Ionian migration, on the site of anearberCansn 
city, and it fleronshed, chiefly by eommeice, 
until Lysimacbos transplanted moat of its in 
liahitants toEphesna In Uoraeea time * — 


agaiftstTtoy (17 iu494,mi C0i,Paiiiii.4,S) 
Lelanttt* Campos (rli A^Aarror rttM*), a 
plain in Euboea, between Erelna and Chalcis, 
for the possession of which these two cities often 
contended It contained wiim springs and 


» proverbfordeaolation. (Pans i 9 8,tu 3, 2, nunes of iron and copi>er (Strab pp 68, !t7) 
Hor Ep 1.11,7) Nesritweremmeialapnngsl leUgei (AeAiyer), a race which m early 
(Hdt I. 142 , Thnc mi 19), which exist near ' times inhabited parts of Greece, Asia Minor, 
EXXtena bat no tracesremain of the city land die islanda The tradition* ahoot them 
Lebln or Libesa (A*/3ii», Aefiijra). a town on ' vary greatly In Homer they appear a* an 
the S coast of Orele, ninety sta^ SE of Gor Asiatic race betping the Trojan* {11 x 429, xi 
tyna. of which It was the harbour It poseesicd a 96) Herodoto* connects them with the Canana, 
celebrated temple of Aselepin* (Strab p 479 ) and places them m the islands, subject to 
Lebmthai (Acflo’eot Z^bifAa), an island in Mino« (i 171) Panxawa* also connects them 
the Aegaean tea, one of the Sporadea, flE of 1 1 ' ’ " “ — n-i— 


Amnrgoa (Strab p 4871 
Leeoaesm (ri Atxaloy A«xft'*‘’r)> of (be 
twobarbouraolConath with whicli itwascnn 
nected by two long walls It was twelve stadia 
bom Cons th, andwat situated os theConnthian 
eslL It had a temple of Poseidon, who was 
hence called Leebaeas. fCowNTtnraJ 
Lectom (ci Asxror C Baba or S liana), 
the promontory ot the Troad, is formed 
where the 17 extremity of M Ida jots oat into 
the eea, opposite to the N side ot the ulaod of 
Lesbos, It was the 8 limit of the Trtnid ; and, , 
ssder the Byzantine emperors, the N limit of 
the pronsce of Asia. An altar was ahown here 
ID Strabo s tune, eaid to have been erected by 
Agamemnon to tbe twelve chief gods of Greece 
(H »r 294, Hdt.iz. 114, Strab p C0.>> 
Ueythos (A^ivi'^of), a town m tbe peomsala 
of Sithoiua near Torone, taken by Brasidaa 
(Tbnc IV 1151 

Leda (A^Sa) daaghter of Thestios, whence 
she IS call^ Tkeiliae, and wife of Tyodareiis, 
king of Sparta (Ear I A 49 , Pans in. 13, 9) 
According to the best known, tmt post-Homenc, 
legend, Zens visited Leda in the form of a swan, 
and she brought forth two eggs, frosa the cnc of 
trb/ck lesoed Setea, tad A w n Gbe cFf&erOu&rr 
and Pollux. (For tlie vanoos account* of the 
birth of Helen and her brothers, see Diobturi , 
Heliwa.) The origin of tbe myth >» not easy 
to trace There is no eotmenon tn mythology 
between Zeus aud the swan, which is the sacred 
bird of Apollo in the ‘Hyperborean • story, (be 
swan IS also a symbol of Aphrodite as goddeas 
of love Perhaps the origin may be that tho 
swan being a bird which bmds on the Enrotas, 
there was a local myth about it transferred to 
Zena. Others imagine a totem of a swao tnbe 
That Leda represeots a local deity ts prohiiile 
enough, bnt ol what nalnre is as doubtSnl as 
the theory that she was the night and ber 
danghter Helen the xaoon is nssatisfactovy 
Zddeu (A(Swv), a town in Pbocis, XW. of 
Tithoniai the bmhptice of Philomel oa, the 
commander of the Phocian* in the Sacred wav. 
It was destroyed in tins war (Paai. x. 5. 8,33). 


with the Can^s, and places them in Pylus and 
Laconia « 89, I, m 1, I, iv 1,86, vu. 2. 7) 
Strabo, who cites Ar.stotIe, distinguishes them 
from Pelagians, and says tliat they cEwted in 
Asia connected with Canans, and also tn Acar 
nsau, Locns, Boeo'ia, Megans, and Leucaa 
(Strab p 82J) The inlereDca from these 
acconnts la that the l^leges were a wandennz, 
aeafannv people of Canas rather than Greek 
ongin Twir supposed fetllemeot m many 
parts of Greece may be doe to trading stations 
or to piratical enterprises Some wnters hmd 
thattbeymay bare really been akin totheOre^ 
races who have been mentioned, and not alli^ 
ID ORgui to the Canans, who were not Oreelo 
Their mythical ancestor was LeUx, kug of 
Laconia. (Paa* m. 1, 1 ) 

telex [Leeeoeb] 

tenUDsiu or Letnaana Laens (Bale of Ge- 
nera), a large lake formed by the nver Rb<^ 
donas, was the boundocy between tbe old 
Roman province in Gaul and the land of the 
Helvetia Its greatest length is fifty five mil^ 
and it* greatest breadth aix nuiea (CaeftB G 
L « , Meb VI. 5 , Btrah p 871 ) 

Leaiao* (An^tvox A^jivioi, feni.A 7 iu'iii' ot^ 
Itmene, ve *li vav one of the Urgert 

itfsods Ri the Aegaean sea, was iiitatled oettzir 
midway between lit Athoe and the Hellespont, 
and aboat twenty two miles StV of lBibr» 
It* area is about 147 square mile*. In tw 
earliest times it appeora to have contained only 
nne town, which bon the same name a* the 
islood (17 xiv 230) but at a later period we 
read of (wo towns, Mynna (Palueo Cmfro) o® 
tbe AV of the island, and Ilephaestia or He- 
phacstiaa [nr Rapani ?i) on the HVi*., with * 
Wbonv (HdL VI 140, PtoL lu- 13,4; Plm- 
IV 73) Lemnos was sacred toHepliaestBs.who 
IS aaid to have fallen here, when Zens borled 
him down from Olympus. Hence the workshw 
of the gc4 la sometimes placed in this island. 
IHevhaebtc*, p. S93.) The legend ha* *U the 
appearance of being derived from volcanic phe- 
nomena, and it « os generally considered that 
Moeychlas iQ Lemnos was once avolcano, but 
this IS denied by recent geologists, who assert 
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that the fires spoken of as issuing from it (An- 
timach. Q}i. Schol. ad Kicandr. Ther. 472; 
Lycophr. 227; Hesych. ^.r.) must have been 
gaseous. — The most ancient inliabitants of 
Lemnos, according to Homer, were tfie Thracian 
Sinties {II. i. 594, Od. viii. 294; Strab. p. 
331, 30). Wlien the Argonauts landed at 
Lemnos, they are said to have found it inhabited 
only by women, who had murdered all their 
husbands, and had chosen as their queen Hyj)- 
sipyle, tlie daughter of Thoas, the Wng of the 
island. [IlYPSiPiXE.] Some of the Argonauts 
settled liore, and became by the Lemnian 
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44, for apportioning the Campanian and Leon- 
tine lands, wlience Cicero terms him divisor 
Itahac.^ {Phil xi. G, 13, xii. 9, 23). 

Leutulus, Cornelius, one of the haughtiest 
patrician families at Rome ; so that Cicero coins 
the words Appietas and LentuUtas to express 
the qualities of the aristocratic party {ad Fain. 
in. 7). — 1. L., consul b.c. 327; legate in the 
Caudine campaign, 821 ; and dictator 320, 
when he avenged the di.sgrace of the Furculae 
Caudinae. ^ This Was indeed disputed (Liv. ix. 
15); but -his descendants at least claimed the 

^ . lionour for him, by assuming the agnomen of 

women the fathers of the Umyae, the later Caudinus.— 2. L., surnamed Candinus, pontifex 
inliabitants of the island. Tlie Minyae are said 1 maximus, and consul 237, when he triumphed 
to have been driven out of the island by the i over the Ligurians. He died 218. (Eutrop.iii 
Pelnsgian^, who had been expelled from Attica. | 2.) — 3. P., surnamed Caudinus, served with P* 
(Hdt. iv. 145, vi. 187; Ap. Rh. i. G08.) These I Scipio in Spain, 210; praetor 204; one of the 
Pelasgians are further said to Iiave carried 1 ten ambassadors sent to Philip of Macedon 

away from Attica some Athenian women ; but*'*'''^ ' *'-'*•*' 

us the children of these women despised their 
half-brothers, bom of Pelasgian women, the Pe- 
lasgiane murdered both them and their children. 

In consequence of this atrocit)’, and of the 
•former murder of the licmnian husbands by 
the wives, Lemnian deeds became a proverb 
in Greece for all atrocious acts. (Hdt. vi. 128 ; 

Aesch. Cho. G23 ; Eur. Hec. 887.) Lemnos was 


190. (Liv. xxxiii. 35.) — P., praetor in Sicily 
214, and continued in his province for the two 
following j-ears. In 189 he w'as one of ten 
ambassadors sent into Asia after the submission 
of Antiochus. (Liv. xxiv. 9, xxxvii. 55.) — 5. Cn,, 
quaestor 212: curule aedile 204; consul 201; 
and proconsul in Hither Spain 199 (Liv. xxxi, 
50).--6. L., praetor in Sardinia 211; succeeded 
Scipio as proconsul in Spain, where he remained 
aftenvards conquered by one of the generals ■ for ele^'en vears, and on his return was only 

: n t _ii ...i “■ i » -t « . ^ 


of Darius ; but Jliltiades delivered it from the 
Persians, and made it subject to Athens, in 
whose power it remained for a long time. There 
was n labyrinth in Lemnos, built by Smilis and 
Theodorus about the time of the first Olympiad 
(Plin. x.xxvi. 84)» The principal production of 
the island was a red earth called tei'ra Lemnia 
or sigillaia^ employed by the ancient physicians 
as a remedy for w'oun^ and the bites of ser- 
pents, and still much valued for its supposed 
medicinal virtues. 

Lemonxa, one of the country tribes of Rome, 
named after a village Lemonium, situated on 
the Via Latina beyond the Porta Capena. 

Lemovices, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, 
between the Bituriges and An'emi, whose cliief 
town W'as Augustoritum, subsequently called 
Lemovices, the modem Limoges (Cae.s. B. G. 
vii. 4 ; Strah. p. 190). 

Lemovii, a people of Germany, mentioned 
along with the Eugii, w'ho inhabited the shores 
of the Baltic in the modern Pomerania (Tac. 
Germ. 48). 

Lemures, spectres or spirits of the dead. 
The good spirits of the dead were called Dii 
Hanes or Lares : the souls of the wicked or of 


allowed an ovation, because he only held pro- 
consular rank. He was consul 199, and the 
next year proconsul in Gaul. (Liv. xxxi, 49.)— 
7. L., cumle aedile 1C3 ; consul 15C; censor 
147 {C\c. Brui. 20). — 8. P,, curule aedile with 
Scipio Nasica 1G9; consul suffectus with C. 
Domitius lC2,the election of the former consuls 
being declared informal. He became princeps 
senatus, and must Imve lived to a good old age, 
since he was wounded in the contest with C. 
Gracchus in 121. (Liv. xliv. 18; Cic. in Cai.iw 
C.)— 9. P., surnamed Sara, the man of chief 
note in Catiline’s party. He was quaestor to 
Sulla in 81 ; before him and L. Triarius, Verres 
had to give an account of the monies he had 
received as quaestor in Cisalpine Gaul. He 
was soon after liimself called to account for 
embezzlement of imblic money, but was ac- 
quitted. It is said that he got his cognomen of 
Sura from his conduct on this occasion ; for 
when Sulla called him to account, he answered 
by scornfully putting out his ieg^ ‘like boys,* 
says Plutarch, ‘ w'hen they make a blunder in 
playing at ball ’ (Plut. Cic. 17). Other per- 
sons, however, had borne the name before 
(Liv. xxii. 81). In 75 he was praetor; and 


those who for. any reason could not rest were ] Hortensins, pleading before such a judge, had 
called Lemures or Larvae. They were said i no difficulty in procuring the acquittal^ of 
to wander abont at night as spectres, and to * Terentius Varro, when accu.sed of extortion. 


torment and frighten the living, and to haunt 
houses wth e^'il omen. (0\’. Fast. r. 419, 473; 
Hor. Ep. ii. 2, 209 ; Pers. v. 185 ; Apul. de Deo 
Soar. p. 237 ; Mart. Cap. ii. 1C2 ; Sen', ad Ae7i. 
iii. G3.) In order to propitiate them the Romans 
celebrated the festival of the Leinuralia or 
Lemuria w'ith a curious and primitive method 
of laying or expelling the ghosts by walking 
barefoot and throwing black beans over the 
shoulder. {Diet, of Antiq. 

Lenaeus {A-qraTos), a surname of Dionysus, 
from Xyv6s, the wine-press. 

Leutia {Linz)i a tow'n in Noricum, on the 
Danube. 

Lentienses, a tribe of the Alemanni, who 
lived on the N. shore of the Laens Bri^antinus 
{Lahc of Consfance)f in the modem Linzgau. 

Lento, Caesennius, one of Antony’s seven 
agrarian commissioners {septemviratus) in B.c. 


In 71 he was consul. But in the next year he 
was ejected from the senate, with C3 others, for 
infamous life and. manners. (Dio Cass. Ixviii. 
17; Gell. V. C.) It was this, probably, that led 
him to join Catiline and his crew. From his 
distinguished birth and high rank he calculated 
on becoming chief of the conspiracy. ^Vllen 
Catiline quitted the city for Etruria, Lentulus 
was left as chief of the home conspirators, and 
his irresolution probably saved the city from 
being fired. For it was b)’ his ^ over-caution 
that the negotiation was entered into with the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges, who betrayed 
the conspirators. The wcll-lmow'n sequel wll 
be found under the life of Catiline. Lentulus 
was deposed from the praetorship, and was 
strangled in the Capitolino prison on the 5th of 
Deccml>cr. {Sail. Cat.ZZ, 43, .55.) — 10. P., sur- 
named Spinther. He received this nickname 
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from his resemhlance to the actor Spmthec 6), «rsed war at any pnce, in the hope says 
(Pim. Til. 54 , Val ilax ii J4 ) Ca^ear com Caesar {5 O » V, of retneving his rumeJ for 
tnonly calls Tiiti by tins name (B Cf i 19), not tunes and becoming another Sulla It was 
80 Cicero , bat there could be no oSence m mainly at Ijenlulas s instigation that early la 
for he used it on h s coma when he was prcr- the year the violent measures passed the senate 
piaetormSpam, and hw son bote it alter him. whichgavo the tribonea a pretence for flymgto 
He was enmle aedile m 63 the year of Ctcero ■ Caesar at Ravenna (Plut Caef 33) He him 
consulship and was entrusted with the care of self fled from the city at the approach of 
the apprehended conspirator P Sura {ho 0] Caesar, and alterwards crossed over to Greece 
His games were long remembered for them After the battle of Pharsalia, he fled to Egypt, 
splendour, but lus toga, edged with Tpiaa and amred there tbe day after Pompey s mnr 
parple gaveoffence (halL (7of 47 , fhc der On landing he was apprehended byyoncg 

II 16) He was praetor in 60, and by Caesara Ptolemy 8 ministers, and put to deathin prison 
interest be obtamed HilViet Spam ftwhianext (Caes. BO m 104, Plat Pomp 80)— 14 L, 
yearsproTmee where he remained into part of somamed Niger, flamen of Slars InS7bewas 
58 In 57 be was eonanl, which dignity he also one of the priests to whom was referred the 
obtained by Caestly s support In his consnl qoestios whether the site of Cicero g honse was 
ship he moved for the immediate recall of consecrated gronnd In 56 he was one of tbe 
Cicero, brought over hia colleague MeteUns judges in the case of P Beit us andhediedvn 
Iscfios to the same views, and his services were the same year, much praised by Cicero (aiUl/ 
gratefuUvaclcnowledgedbyCieero (Cic addff tv C)— 15 I , son of the last and also flamen 
111 . SO, JF’am L 1-9) Be had thas notwith of Stars He defended SI Scaums in 54 when 
standing ins obligations to Caesar openly tahen acensed of extortion he accused Gahinius of 
part W 1 & the aristocracy Be received Cdicia high treason about the same time butwassus- 
as ins provmce, but he attempted in vaio to peeled oi collusion In the BhiUppiet he ir 
obtain a decree of the senate charging hua mentioned as a fnend of Antony s (P^il iu.10) 
with the office of restoring Ptolemy Anletes — Ih Coiius, sumamedGaetoHcss, consul bc 
the exiled king of Egypt (Cic ad Alt ir 1 1 was sent into Africa m ad 0, where be de 

Pint. Pomp 49) Be remained as pro-coosul feated the Gaetuli, hence bis sumame On the 
m Cilieia from 56 till July 53 and <»tamed a accession of Tibenns, aj> 14, be accompanied 
trinmph, though sot 1 11 ol On the breaking Drosus who was sent to quell the mutiny of 
onto! theCmlwarin 49 be joined thePompeian the legions in Pannenia. He died C,> at a very 
party He fe'l into Caesars hands at CorfiDiom, great age, Uavisg behind him an bocoorsble 
but was d smissed by him ornsjared He then repatation (Tac. Ann l S7, in 59 tV 29 44 ) 
joised Pompey in Greece . and after the battle —17 Cs , anmanedOaetnliens, son oftbetast, 
of Pharsalia, he followed Pompey to Egyp^ consol a d 36 He afterwards hsd the com 
and got safe to Rhodes at which point (unleee mand of the legvous o! Upper Germany (or Un 
Cie ad iam. ix. 18 records his death) be dis years said was very popultf among tbe trorW 
Mpears from histoir (Cic ad Fam xu 14, In 89 he was nut to death by order of Cahwo, 
Caes H G I11.102J— 11 P, sumamedSpiatlier, who feared ms inSnence with the Kidim 
son of Ko 10 elected into the college of (Snet. Oalh 6, Claud 9, Pio Cass lix 
angnrs is 57 (Dio Cass xziix 17) fwowed PhiL JSp t 8, SlarU praef ad Ltb <) He 
Pompey's fortones with his father He was was a historian and a poet but we have omy 

pardoned by Caesar and returned to Hair In three lines of his poems extant unless ha is the 

45 he was divorced Irom hia abandoned wile, anthoro! nme epigrams in the Qreelt botholc^, 
bletella. (Comp Hor Sat ii 8, 339) After insenbed With the name of Gaetolicas 
the murder of Caesar (44) he joined the con Leo or Ldon (Acwr) 1 Emgof Sparta about 
spirators. He served with Cassitie against COO sc (Hdt. i 65)— S. Also call^ Xsomdes 
Rhodes, with Brutus m Lycio. (Plot. Cat) (Aewr/Syi), of Heraclea on the Pontus d sciple 
67, App BC iv "2,83, Cic ad Alt xm.10) ol Plato, wasoneol the coospiiators who, with 
—12. Cb., Eumamed Clodisaus, a Claodias their leader, Cbion, assassinated Cl£A£CIR'|, 
adopted into the Bcutnlus family He wa» lyraol of Heraclea, sc 3^3 (Just xn. 6)—3. 
consul iB 73 with Ii. GelhoiPnbbcola. Inthe Ol Byzoatium, a rbetoncion and lustoncal 
war with Sportacus both he and his colleazne wnler of the age of Pliflip and Alexander tbe 
weredefeated— butsfterUieuconsuIship With Great (Said- • e)— 4. Diaconas or the Deacon, 
the same colleague he held the censonhip in a Byzantma histonan of the 10th century H s 
TO, and ejected 63 members from the senate for history, ta ten books, includes tHa penod from 
emheixlemeut and other oSencea, among whom the Cietau expedition ot Nicephorus Phocas in 
were Lentalos Snr» pfo. 9) and C Antonias tbe leign of the emperor Roiaanns IL, AJ) 9o0 
afterwards Ciceros colleague in the consulship, to tbe death ot Joannes L Zunisccs, H>s 

though many of them being acquitted by tw history, though faulty in style Is a volnable 
courts, were afterwards restored (Cic pro Cla contemporary recori (Ed- by Hase, Pan*, 
42, 120 ; Val 31ax. v 9) Lentulus sapported 1810, by Migne, 1863 )— 6 Grammaticus, one 
the Ifanilian law, appointing Pompey to the of tbe writers who continued the Byzantine lu-s- 
command against MiUuidates As an orator tory from the period when Xheopfianes leaves 
he concealed bis wont ol talent by great skill oS TTis work, entitled Ckronogrophia, extends 
and art, and by a good voice (Cie. Brut 66, from the accession ol lio t the Armenian. 
335). — 13 L , eumamed Crtis, appeared lo Cl 813 to the death of Romanos liecapenus, 944 
as ihe chief accuser ol P Clodins, lor Tiolating (Elated with Xbeopliaoes by Combefis, Pane, 
the mysteries of the Bona Dea. In 58 be was 1655 }— I>eo was also the name of six Byzan 
praetor, and in 49 consul with C MarcellDa. fane emperors Of these VL, sumamratbe 
He was raised to ihe consulship in consequence Philosopher, who reigned 886-911, is celebrated 
of hia being a known enemy ot Caesar He in tbe history of the later Greek literature 
did alt he could to excite his wavering par^ to Ha wroteespecially a valuablelieatiseonGreek 
take arms and meet Caesar, he called Ckctd tactics (ed. hy Jlearsios 1612 , transL bv 
imwardly , blamed him for seekmg a tmnnph Curscbeid, 1781) He is also celebrated m the 
at such a Vane (Cic. ad Fam vu 6, ad Alt xa history ol legislation. As tbe l^tin losguage 
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had long ceased to bo tbe official language of 
the Eastern empire, Basil, the father of Leo, 
had formed and partly executed the plan of 
issuing an authorised Greek version of Jus- 
tinian’s legislation. This plan was carried out 
bj' Leo. Tlxe Greek version is Imovui under 
the title of 'Bao'iXiKa) Aiard^^iSf or shortly, 
BocrxAx^'ol (in Latin, Basilica), which means 
‘Imperial Constitutions ’ or ‘ Laws.’ Tlie pub- 
lication of tins authorised body of law in the 
Greek language led to the gradual disuse of the 
comiulations of Justinian in the East. But the 
Eoman law was thus more firmly established in 
Eastern Europe and 'Western Asia. 

Leobotes. [Labotas.] 

Leochares (A^coxdpTjs), an Athenian statuary 
and sculptor, was one of the great artists of the 
later Athenian school, at the head of which 
were Scopas and Praxiteles. He flourished 
B.G. S52-3S8. He was associated with Scopas, 
Bryaxis, and Timotheus in the sculptures of 
the Mausoleum. His most famous work seems 
to have been his statue of the rape of Gany- 
mede (Plin. xxxiv. 79). The original work was 
in bronze. Of the extant copies in marble, the 
best is one, half the size of life, in the Vatican. 
[See cut on p. 857.] 

Leocorinin {AftcKopioif), a shrine in Athens, 
in the Ceramicus, erected in honour of the 
daughters of Leos. Hipparchus was murdered 
here. (Thuc. i. 20, vi. 57 ; Ael. V. H. xii. 28.) 

Leddamas (Aeoj^a/nas), an Attic orator, edu- 
cated in the school of Isocrates, and greatly 
praised by Aeschines (c. Ctes. § 188). 

Leonica, a town of the Edetani in the W. of 
Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Leonidas (AfoJj'lJay). 1. I., King of Sparta, 
B.c. 491-480, was one of the sons of Anaxon- 
drides by his first wife, and, according to some 
accounts, was twin-brother to Cleotnbrotus. 
He succeeded bis half-brother Cleomenes I., 
B.c. 491, his elder brother Dorieus also having 
previously died. "When Greece was invaded by 
Acrxes, 480, Leonidas was sent to make a stand 
against the enemy at the pass of Thermopylae. 
He took with him 300 Spartans — choosing those 
who had sons, so that their families did not risk 
extinction — about 2000 Helots, and he was 
joined on the way by 2000 Arcadians and 700 
from Corinth and other towns, and the same 
number from Thespiae, so that the whole force 
at his disposal was somewhat more than 5000, 
besides 400 Thebans wfliom he had compelled 
to join him as a sort of pledge from their city, 
^le Persians in vain attempted to force their 
way tlirough the pass of Thermopylae. They 
W’ere driven back by Leonidas and his gallant 
band ivith immense slaughter. At length the 
Malian Ephialtes betrayed the mountain path 
of the Anopaea to the Persians, who were thus 
able to fall upon the rear of the Greeks. "When 
it became known to Leonidas that the Persians 
were crossing the mountain, he dismissed all 
the other Greeks, except the Thespian and 
Theban forces, declaring that he and the Spar- 
tans under his command must needs remain in 
the post they had been sent to guard. Tlren, 
before the body of Persians, who were crossing 
the mountain under Hydames, could arrive to | 
attack him in the rear, he advanced from the 
narrow pass and charged the myriads of the 
enemy with his liandful of troops, hopeless now 
of preser\flDg their lives, and anxious only to 
sell them dearly. In the desperate battle which 
ensued, Leonidas himself fell soon. His body 
was rescued by the Greeks, after a violent 
struggle. On the hillock in the pass, where the 
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remnant of the Greeks made their last stand, a 
Hon of stone w'as set u^j in his honour. It wW 
not a barren heroism, for the moral effect in 
discouragement to the Persians and encourage- 
ment to the Greeks w'as of great importance*^in 
the issue. (Hdt. vii. 175, 202-225 ; Paus. iii. 4 , 
14 ; Diod. xi. 4 ; Cic. Fm. ii. 19, 30, Tusc. i. 
42, 49.)— -2. II., King of Sparta, was son of the 
traitor Cleonymus. He acted as guardian to 
his infant relative, Areus II., on whose death 
he ascended the throne, about 256. Being op- 
posed to the projected reforms of bis contempo- 
rary Agis IV., he W'as deposed, and the throne 
was transferred to his son-in-law, Cleombrofcus ; 
but he was soon aftenvards recalled, and caused 
Agis to be put to death, 240. He died about 
236, and was succeeded by his son, Cleomenes 
in. (Plut. Agis, 3-21 ; Cleom. 1-3).— 3. A 
kinsman of OljTnpias, the mother of Alexander 
the Great, was entrusted with Alexander’s edu- 
cation before he became the pupil of Aristotle. 
He trained the young prince in hardy and self- 
denpng habits. Tliere were two excellent cooks 
(said Alexander aftenvards) with which Leonidas 
had furnished him — a night’s march to season 
his breakfast, and a scanty breakfast to season 
bisdinner (Plut.^^ex. 22,25;. — Of Tarentum, 
the author of upwards of 100 epigrams in the 
Doric dialect. His epigrams formed a part of 
the Garlayid of Meleager. They are chiefly 
inscriptions tor dedicatory offerings and works 
of art. Leonidas probably lived in the time of 
Pyrrhus.— 5. Of Alexandria, also an epigram- 
matic poet, under Nero and Vespasian, In the 
Greek Anthology, 43 epigrams of little merit 
are ascribed to him. 

Leonnatns (Aeoweroy), a Macedonian of a 
princely family in Pella, one of Alexander’s 
most distinguished officers. He saved Alex- 
ander’s life in India in the assault on the city 
of the Malli After the death of Alexander 
(b.c. 303), he obtained the satrapy of the Lesser 
or Hellespontine Phrygia, and in the following 
year he crossed over into Europe, to assist 
Antipater against the Greeks; but he was de- 
feated by the Athenians and their allies, and 
fell in battle. (Arrian, iv. 12, 21 ; Curt. viii. 14, 
X. 7, 9 ; Diod. xviii. 12-15.) 

Leontes. [Lita.] 

Leontiades (AeorrtoSi^s). 1. A Theban, com- 
manded at Thermopylae the forces supplied by 
Thebes to the Grecian army, u.c. 480 (Hdt. vii. 
205).— 2. A Theban, assisted the Spartans in 
seizing the Cadraea, or citadel of Thebes, in 
382. He was slain by Pelopidns in 879, when 
the Spartan exiles recovered possession of the 
Cadmea. (Xen. Hell, v. 2-4 ; Diod. xv. 25.) 

Leontlni {of A^oyrTuoi: Aeoindyos: Jjeiiiini), 
a town in the E. of Sicily, about five miles from 



Colnol Leontlni, offith ccnt.a.C. 

06r.. AEONTIN'OS (In archaic characters) : bead of Apollo : 
beneath, lion and Janrol leaves; rev., chariot, the 
charioteer being crowned by Victory: beneath, a lion 
(the flymbol of the city). 

the sea, KW. of Syracuse, was situated upon 
the small river Lissus. It was built upon two 

I I 
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hflls, whicli were sepanit«d Irom one anotber 
by a TaUey, in which were the fonuii, the 
eenate bouse, and the other public buildingst . 
while the temples and the pneale booses occa 
pied the hilla. The nch plains V of the city, 
LeontiM CaPipi, were some ol the most terble 
m Sicily, and pn^aced abundant cropa of noosi 
excellent wheat Leontini was fonnded by 
Chalcidians from Naxos, B c 730, only aiz years 
after the foaudation of Naioa itseW (Thne i» 
3, Diod. XU 63, xiT 14) It nexer attained 
much pohtical importance, m consequence of 
its proximity to Syracnse, to which it soon be 
came subject, and whose fortunes it shared 
(Strah p. 273) At a later tune it joined the 
Cartha'’inians, and was taken and plundeTcd by 
the Romans Under the Romans it sank into 
insignificance (lat xxit 83, Cic. Vtrr u. 66) 
Gorgias was » native of lieuntmi. 

Leontlum (Ae^i^iov), an Athenian belaen, 
the disciple and unstress ul Epicurus, note a 
treatise agaiDst Theophrastna She had a 
daughter, Uanae, who was also abetaera. (Cic 
N H L 83, 93 , I)iog Iisert. xu 1 ) 

XeoBtiusi (Aedvrior), a town in Achaia, be- 
tween Eharae and Aegium (Pol 11 41) 

XeontSpollS (AtoTT^oAis, Mmur tiKit) 

1 A city m the Delta of Egypt, b of Ihmois 
and o! Athnbis, was the camtx) of the 
homos Leontopehtes, and probably of late 
foaudation, as no writer beforehtrsbo mentions 
itlStrab pp 802, 819)^2. NiCEPaoRiTtl.} 
Xeoprepidss [SntoviPEs, 2.] 
IieQt(Asut},on« of tbs heroes epODjuM of the 
Athenians, said to have been a son of Oepbeot 
The phyle or tnbe of Leontis denred its naace . 
irom h m. According to the popoUr legend, 
once, wh^n Athens was iaff«naz from uiniDe 
or plaga>, the Dalphic oracle ordered that the 
dioghters of I/ros should be sacrificed, and 
th' lath'r complied with the command The 
Atbenuns afterwards erected the Leocortum 
(from \iit and anfgw) to them Their names 
were ^axithea, Theope, and Enbule (Pans i. 
C, 2,x 10 1, J'lnt Thu 18, PloJ xv 17) 
Xeorthenes (A<«<r8(eat), an At’ieniaa com 
msnder of the combing Greek army in the 
Limian war In the year aft«r the death of 
Alexander (b^ 323|,faedefeatedAnlipaterDesr 
Theruiopylae , Antipater thereupon threw him 
self into the anuU town of lAoiia. l^ostbenes 
pressed the siege with the utmost vigour, but 
was killed by a blow from a stone. His loss 
was moorn^ by the Athemaus as a pobhe 
cslamity He was honoured with a public 
bunal in the Ceramicus, and his funeral oration 
was pronounced by Hvpendes. (Diod. zm III, 
XTiii. 8-18. Vans xas.is) 

Leotychidef (A«wrvx*37r» ArwegiJar, He 
lod-l 1 Ring of Sparta, E c 491-469 He 
eunmanded the Greek fleet in 479, and defeated 
the Persians at the battle of filycale He was 
atCerwards sent with an army into Thessaly to 
pnnish those who had sided with the Persians, 
Out in consequence of bis accepting the talm 
o! the A]eiiadae,he was brought to trial on his 
return home snd went into exile to Tegea, 469, 
where be died. He wsa succeeded by his 
KraDdson,ArchidaiiinsIL (fldl-vi 6 o-73,Psiib. 
In. 4, 7) — ■ S . Grandson of Archidamus IL, and 
sin of Agis IX. There was boweier, sosse 
euspicion that be was in reality the fruit of an 
intngue of Alcibiades withTimaesthequceaof 
Agis , in conseqocDce o! whicli he was excluded 
from the throne mainlv throngh theinflnenceof 
Lysander, and bis nncle, AgesiUesIX., w&ssllh■ 
rtltutedlnhll^oom(Xen.HcZ/ 111.8, Pans m. 8} 
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LepUo Aeiunias, the name ol a distin 
gnished patncian family 1. U , aedile B c 
192, praetor 191, with Sicily as lus province, 
consul 187, when he defeated the Ligunans, 
pontifez tnaximus 180, censor 179 with 31 
Pulmis Hobihor , and consul a second time 
17S He was six times chosen by the censors 
pnoceps senatas, and he died 1S2, full of years 
and honours. (Liv zl 42-46, £y>if 48) Lepidus 
the tnuniTir i* called by Cicero {Phil xiu 7) 
the yiront^l of Ibis Xjepidus , but he would 
seem more probably to have been his abnepoi, 
or great-great-grandson —2 U, consul 137, 
earned on war in Spam against the Yaccaei,bai 
ODsaccessfully Since he had attacked the 
Vaccaei in opposition to the express orders of 
the senate, he was deprived of his command, 
and condemned to pay a fine He was a man 
ol education and refined taste Cicero, who had 
read his apeeches, speaks of him as the neatest 
orator of hu age (Brut 2S,63,97)<— 4 the 

father of the tnumvir, was praetor in Sicily m 
81, where he earned a character by his impres. 
aiona only second to that o! Verres. In the 
civil wars between Manns and Sulla ha belonged 
at first to the party of the latter, bnt be after 
wards came fonrara as a leader of the popular 
party la his consulship, 78, he attempt^ to 
rescind the laws of Sulla, who had lately died, 
but be was opposed by his colleague Catulus, 
who received the powerful supp^ of Fompey 
In the following year (77) Lepidu* took up arms, 
and marched against ^ne He was defeats 
by Potnpey and Cata'ua, nader thewaOs of the 
city, ID the Campus Martins, and was ohLged to 

take to flight. Finding it unpossible to bMd his 

groond in Italy, Lepidus sailed with the n- 
mainder of hit forces to Sardinia ; but, npnlsed 
even in Uus island bv the propraetor, he died 
ahortly afterwards of chagnn and Mrrow, which 
la aaid to have been mermaed by the discovery 
of lus wife sinfidehty (Appian.D C l 105,101, 
Flat Suit S-1, 88. i>omp J5)<-4 Mam., tur 
named Lirianui, because be belonged originally 
to (he Lina gens, consul 77, belonged to the 
anstocralical party, aud was one of tbe influ 
eutial persons who prevailed upon Sulla to 
spare the life of the young Julius Caesar {Sufi 
J«f 1) — 5 21., consul 66, with L. VolcatiOJ 
ToUus, the same year in which Cicero wss 
praetor He belonged to the anstocraticsl 
party, but on the breaking out of the Civil war 
w 49, be retired to his Fonnian villa to wstch 
the progress of eventa (Sail Cal 18 , DiO 
Cass, oxxvi 2j)— ^ L Aensiliiii Paulus, *oo 
oflfo 3, and brother of 31 Lepidoi,thelrinmTir 
His eurname of Paolos was probably given bun 
by bis lather, in honour of the great Aemihus 
Paulas, the conqueror of Macedonia. But since 
he belonged to the tunny of the I^pidi, and not 
to that of the Pauli, he is inj*rW in this place 
and not under Paitus Aemilios Paulas d d 
not follow the example ol bis father, but began 
his pnbhc career by supporting the sns tocrstical 
party His fir»t act was the accusation of Cati 
line la 63 He was quaestor ui Jlscedonia 59 J 
sedde 65 , praetor 63, and consul 59, along with 
SL Claudius Marcellns Paulas was ra^ to 
thecoosulship, on accounl of his being an enemy 
of Caesar, hot Caesar gamed birn over to bis side 
by abrlbe ul 1500 lalentSfWbichbeissaid tohsv© 
expended on a msgnificent basilica which he had 
begun mhis aedileship and ahich his son eom- 

fileted Aftorlbc mordcrof Ca«s3r(44),FanIns 

joined the senatorial party He wsa oue of the 
senators who declared St. l/epidus a public 
enemy, on account of hislianog joined Antony, 
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tind, accordingly, when the triumvirate was 
formed, his name was set do^nl first in the pro- 
Bcription list by his own brother. The soldiers, 
however, who were appointedto kill him, allow.,‘d 
him to escape. He passed over to Brutus in 
Asia, and after the death of the latter repaired 
to Miletus. Here he remained, and refused to 
£o to Home, although he was pardoned by the 
Iriumvirs. (Appian,B. C. ii. 26, iv. 12, 37; Suet'. 
Jul J29; Plut. Gacs, 29, Pomja. 58.)--7. M. 
Aemilius Lcpidus, the Triumvir, brother of 
the last. On the breaking out of the Civil war 
^49), Lepidus, who was then praetor, joined 
Caesar’s party ; and as the consuls had fled with 
Pompey from Italy, Lepidus was the highest 
magistrate remaining in Italy. During Caesar’s 
absence in Spain, Lepidus presided at the 
comitia in which the former was appointed dic- 
tator. In the following j'ear (48) he received 
the province of Nearer Spain, On lus return to 
Borne in 47, Caesar granted him a triumph, and 
made him his magister equitum ; and in the 
next year (46), his colleague in the consulship. 
Jji 44 he received the government of Narbonese 
C-aul and Nearer Spain, hut had not quitted the 
neighbourhood of Home at the time of the dic- 
tator’s death. Having the command of an army 
near the city, he "was able to render M, Antony 
efficient assistance; and the fatter m conse- 
•quencG allowed Lepidus to be chosen pontifex 
maximus. Lepidus soon afterwards repaired to 
his proidnces of Gaul and Spain. He remained 
neutral in the struggle between Antony and the 
senate; hut be su&equently joined Antony, 
when the latter fled to him in Gaul after his 
defeat at Mutina. This was in the end of May, 
-43; and when the news reached Borne, the 
senate proclaimed Lepidus a public enemy. In 
■the autumn Lepidus and Antony crossed the 
Alps at the head of a powerful array. Octavian 
‘(afterwards Augustus) joined them ; and in the 
month of October the celebrated triumvirate 
was formed by wliich the Roman world was di- 
Tided between Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus. 
[See p. 150, b.] In 42 Lepidus remained in 
Italy as consul, while the two other triumvirs 
prosecuted the war against Brutus aud Cassius. 
In the fresh division of the provinces after the 
.battle of Philippi, Lepidus received Africa, where 
Jie remained tiU 86. In this year Octavian 
•summoned him to Sicily to assist him in the 
war against Sex- Pompey- Lepidus obeyed, but, 
tired of being treated as a subordinate, he re- 
solved to make on effort to acquire Sicily for 
himself and to regain his lost power. He was 
-easily subdued by Octavian, w'ho spared his life, 
but deprived him of his triumvirate, his army, 
and his provinces, and commanded that he 
•should live at Circeii, under strict surveillance. 
He allowed him, liowever, to retain his dignity 
•of pontifex maximus. He died b.c. 18. .Augustus 
•succeeded him as pontifex maximus. Lepidus 
was fond of ease and repose, and it is not im- 
probable that he possessed abilities capable of 
•effecting much more tlian he ever did. (Appian, 
B. C. ii., iii., v. ; Dio Cass, xli.-xlix- ; Index to 
•Cicero.)^. Paulus Aemilius Lepidus, son of 
No. C, with whom he is frequently confounded. 
His name is variously given by the ancient 
^vritc^s, but Panfns Lepidus (in full 

Paul. Aem. L. f. M. n. Lepidus) seems to be 
•the most correct form- He probably fled with 
his father to Brutus, but he afterwards made 
his peace with the triumvirs. He accompanied 
■Octarian in his campaign against Sex. Pompey 
in Sicily in 80. In 84 he -was consul suffectus. 

Tn 22 he was censor with L. Munatius Plancus, 
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and died while holding this dignity. He com- 
pleted the basilica begun by his father. He is 
best known from the beautiful poem of Pro- 
pertius on the death of his wife, Cornelia, 
daughter of Cornelius Scipio and Scribonia 
(Appian, B.C. v. 2; Suet. Ang. 16: Veil. Pat. ii. 
95 ; Propert. v. 11).— 9. M, Aemilius Lepidus, 
son of the triumvir [No. 7j and Jnnia, formed a 
wnspiracy in 80^ for the purpose of assassinating 
Octanan on liis return to Rome after the battle 
of Acrinm. Maecenas, who had charge of the 
I city, became acquainted with the plot, seized 
, Lepidus, and sent him to Octavian in the East, 
who pat him to death. His father was ignorant 
of the conspiracy, but his mother was privy to 
it. Lepidus was married twice : his first wife 
was Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir, and 
ms second Servilia, who put an end to her life 
by swallowing biiming coals when the conspiracy 
of her husband was discovered. (Veil. Pat. ii. 
88 ; Suet. Atig. 19.) — 10. Q. Aemilius Lepidus, 
consul 21 with M. LoUius (Hor. Ep. i. 20, 28). 
—11. L. Aemilius Paulus, son of No. 8 and 
Cornelia, married Julia, tlie grandaughter of 
Augustus. [Julia, No. 6.] Paulus is therefore 
called the progener of Augustus. He was con- 
sul A.n. 1 with C. Caesar, his ivife's brother. 
He entered into a conspiracy against Augustus, 
of the particufara of which we are not informed 
(Suet. Sul. 19, 64). — 12. M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
brother of the la^t, consul a.d. 6 with L- Amm- 
tius. He lived on the most intimate terms with 
Augustus, who employed liim in the war against 
the Dalmatians in a.p, 9. After the death of 
Augustus, he was also held in high esteem by 
Tiberius. (Dio Cass. Iv. 25 ; Tac, Ann. i. 13, iv. 
20.) — 13. M. Aemilius Lepidus, consul with T. 
Statilius Taurus in a.i>. 11, must be carefully 
distinguished from the last. In a-d. 21 he ob- 
tained the province of Asia. (Tac. Ann. iii. 22, 
32.)— 14. Aemilius Lepidus, the son of 11 and 
Julia, the granddaughter of Augustus, and con- 
sequently tlie great-grandson of Augustus. He 
was one of the minions of the emperor Caligula. 
He married Drusilla, the favourite sister of the 
emperor; but be was notvs’itlistandmg put to 
death by Caligulu, a.d. 89. (Suet. Cal. 24, 86.) 

Lepontii, a people inhabiting both sides of 
the Alps, the valleys at the head of Lakes 
Maggiore and Como, and also those on the 
northern side of that part of the chain. Hence 
Pliny makes their southern branch neighbours 
of the Salassi, who lived about /rren, and 
placed their northern settlements about the 
sources of the Rhone (Plin.iii. 134); and Caesar 
(B. G. iv. 24) can correctly speak of their occu- 
pying the sources of the Rhine, since the 
I western branch of the Rhine (the VorderBhem) 
rises scarcely 20 iniles E. of the Rhone glacier, 
and it is by no means impossible that the 
settlements of the Lepontii may have extended 
far enough E. to include the sources of the 
Hinter Ithein also. It is probable that they 
were a Rhaetian tribe, part of which crossed 
the Alps, while part remained ou the north 
side (Strab. pp. 204, 20G). Their name is re- 
tained in the Pdf Leventiua — that is, the 
upper valley of the Ticinns — imd in the ' Lc- 
pontine Alps,' which are the part of the main 
chain lying between the passes of the Simplon 
and the Bernardino. The strange sta^znent 
of Ptoleni}' (iii. 1, S3), that the Lepontii lived 
in the Cottian Alps, is perhaps explained by tlie 
fact tliat Oscela (Domo d'Ossola) was, as he 
states, one of their chief toivns, and tliat he 
confused this place with Ocelum, whicli i.s in 
the Cottian district. 
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leprea (A«irp«o), dai^hter nf Pjrgens, from 
the towu of Lepreum in Elis was said to 
hare denied its name [Lepuzcm ] Another 
tradition denred the name from Lepreas ft son 
of Pyrgens He was a grandson of Poseidon 
and, both in his strength and his powers of 
eating, a n»al of Heracles by whom be was 
conquered and slain (Pans r 5 4 ) 

Iieprenm {fitirptor, Afirp*oj AnrpfBTqs 
Slrovtlzi), ft town of Ehs in Triphylta situated 
40 stadia from the sea, was said to bare been 
founded in the tune of Theseus by hlinjans 
from Lemnos, who drore out the Canconea. 
After the Messenian wars it was subdued by 
the Eteans with the aid of Sparta but it re 
covered its independence in the Petopcamesiao 
war, and was assisted by the Spartans against 
Elis (Hat IT 148 1* 28 Tbuc T 31, Xen 
Eell u 2,2a, Strab ^ 315) At the time of 
the Achaean League it was aah;ect jt Elis 
(Pol IT 77-80) 

Q. Lepta, a native of Cales in Campania, 
and praefec tos fabrOm to Cicero in Cibcia B c 51 
lie joined tbe Pompeian party in the Cinlwar, 
and IS frequently mentioned in Cicero a letters. 
(Cic. ad ram ni 7 t 10 Ac ) 
leptlaei (A»irT(»u)r) 1 A Snucnsan ton 
of Hermocrates and brother of Dionyiiuft the 
elder tyrant of Syrecute He commanded hit 
brothers fleet lu tbe war agsmst the Car 
thaginiana b C 397, but was defeated b) Mtgo 
with great loss. In 390 he was sent br Diony 
Bins with a fleet to the assistance of the Lo 
caniana agsinst the Ital an Ureekt Some time 
afterwards he gave offence to tlie tyrant, and 
on this account was banished from Syracuse 
Be thereupou retired to Tharii but was soth 
Beqnently recalled by Dionysius, who gave him 
his daughter is marriage In 363 he com 
maeded the right wug of the Syracusan army 
la the battle against the Canh&gioiane neat 
Croninm, m whictf he was blled (DioJ nv 
48-72 IT 7, 17)— 2 A SyTsensAD, who joined 
with Cftlippus m eTpellmg the gamson of the 
younger Dionysius from Rbegiiun, SSI Soon 
afterwards he asaassinated Califpua and then 
crossed over to Sicily, where he made himself 
tyrant of ApoUonia and Engyunl. He was ei 
pelled in common with the other tyrants by 
Timoleon , but bis bfe was spared and be was 
sent into exile at Connth, 342 (Diod xn 
45, 72, Plot. Timof. 24)— 3 An Athenian, 
known only as the proposer of a law taking 
away all special exemptions from the burden of 
public charges (ircXiiai r£r ^tirmpyiSr), 
against which the celebrated oration of I>emo- 
Sfnenes is ciirec'tecl,iuaafiy'lmowiias'(be oration 
against Leptmes This speech was delieered 
353 , but tbe law must bai e been parsed abore 
ft year before as we are tol 1 that the lapse of 
more than that period had already exempted 
Leptmes from all personal responsibilitr 
Hence tlie egc^rtsof Demosthenes were directed 
solely to the rejieal of the law, not to tbe 
pnniahTnent of its proposer His arguments 
were successful, and the law was repealed — 
4. A Synau Greek, who assassinated with bis 
own hand, at Laodicea, Cn Octanus, tbe cbid 
of the Boman deputies, who had been sent uio 
Syna, 162. Demetrius caused Leptmes to be 
seized, and sent as a prisoner to Borne, but 
the senate refused to receive him, beingde- 
sirous to reserve this cause of complaint (Pol 
xmi. 4-7 ; Appian, Syr 4-7 ) 

Leptis (Afirrlt) 1. Leptu UsfUorReftpo 
l-S (u Aswrlt HraraAit iefcrfa), ft oly 

on the coast of B At ncft between tbe Syrtes, £ 
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of Abrotonum, and IV of the month of the little- 
nver Cmyps, was » Phoenician colony, with a 
floOTishiog commerce, though it possessed no 
barbonr With Abrotonum and Oea it formed 
the African Tnpolis The Homans made it a 
cedony It was the birthplace of the emperor 
Septumus Severus and it continued to floun„h 
tillan 366, when it was almost turned byaa 
attack from a Libyan tnbe Justinian did 
something towards its restoration , but the 
Arabian invasion completed its destructiou. 
Its nuns are still considerable (Sail Juy 
19, 77-79, Strab p BSa, Tac ffist ir 50; 
Procop. <fc Aed yi 4 )— 2 Leptis Hinor or 
Parya p |uK(>a Lamfa, Ru), usually 

called simply Leptis, a Phoemcian colony on 
the coast of Byzacinm, in N Africa, between 
Hadrnmetum and Thapsus an important 
place under the Carthaginians and the Homans 
(Bell Afr 7, Caes.H C ii S8, Sail Juy 19) 

^ Lenitaf^f Honorof), an island o3 ttie coast 
of Gallia Natbonensis, opposite Antipolis 
Lenta or Leme (Aepvn) a district in Argolis, 
not tar trod Argos, in winch was a marsh and 
a small nrer of the same name. It was ccle 
brated as the place where Heracles killed the 
l^rnean Hydra fSee p 396) 

LerolSf Afarouenfe), ft small island off the 

coast of Gallia Vsrboneosis (Ptol ii 10, 21) 
Leros (Aepos Arpict), a small island, one of 
the Sporades opposite to the mouth of the 
Sinus lassius, oa the coast of Cana Its m 
habitants, who came onginally from Slileius, 
bore a bad character (Strab p 487 ) Besides 
a city of the seme name, it bM ui it a tempU 
of Artemis where tlie transformation of tbe 
eistera of blelesger intogumea'Iowls took place, 
ID memory of which guinea fowls were kept in 
thecourt of that temple (Ant Lib, 2 , Or itet 
TUI 533; Atheu p 635) 

Le«bSsax<A«trSlva{) 1 Son of Potamon of 
Mytileue, a pnilosopher and sophist, in tlie time 
of Augustus He was the father of PoletDon, 
the teacher and fnend of the emperor Tihenus 
Lesbonax wrote seTeral political orations, of 
which two have come down to us, one entitled 

nt/i) Tov rtXifiou KnpiySiuy, and the other Tlpo 
TpZTTTieij AAyar, ^th of which are not nnsoc 
ceseful unitatioDS of the Attic oraton of the 
best limes. They are printed in the collections 
of the Greek orators (JDEJiosTHeNEs), and sepa 
rately by Orelli, Lips. 1820 — ^ A Greek gram 
Disnau of uncertain age, but Ister than ho 1. 
theantborof an extant work ou graminatical 
figures flTefl wxBB^vwr), pnbhshed by Vslck® 
Doer In nis edition of Ammonias 

l-edcoalAcrSat Ara^dior.Iiesbins lOyfiimr, 
Ifeteftn), the largest, and by far the most im 
portanl.of the island* of the Aegaean along the 
coasted Asia 3Iinor, lay opposite to tbe Gull 
of AdramyttiBm, off tbe coast of Hysift. the 
direction of its length being N4V and SE It i» 
intersected by lofty mountaius, and indented 
with large bays, the chief of wbic^ on the 4^ 
side, runs more than lialf way across the island. 
It hsid three chief headlands, Argennum on the 
^E., Signmn on the IV., and Malea on the S 
Its Talleys were very fertile, especially in the >> 
part, near Slethymna; and it prodaeed corn, 
ml, and wine renowned for its erceUenee. 
It was called by vanous names, the chief of 
which were, Issa, Pelasgia, Mytanis, and 
JIaeana (Strab p CO , Diod. in 55, v 81) the 
late Greek writers called it Slytilene, from 
■ts chief oty, and this name has been preserved 
to modern times. TVhen Diodorus (t 80) 
■pes^ of the earliest mhabitants as EeUsgians, 
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lie merely expresses the fact that they were 
people of whose commg no tradition summed. 
In the great Aeohc migration the island ^vas 
colonised the first detacliment of Aeohans, 
who founded in it a Hexapohs, consisting of 
the SIX cities, Mytilene, MethjTnna, Eresus, 
PjTrha, Antissa, and Ansbe, afterwards reduced 
to five through the destruction of Ansbe bj the 
Methymnaeans The Aeohans of Eesbos after- 
wards founded numerous settlements along the 
coast of the Troad and in the region of 3It Ida, 
and at one time a great part of the Troad seems 
to have been subject to Lesbos The chief facts 
in the lustory of the island are connected with 
its pnncipal city, Mjtilene, winch was the 
scene of the stiuggles between the nobles and 
the commons [Alcazus, Pittacus ] At the 
tune of the PelojKmnesian war, Lesbos was 
subject to Athens After vanous changes, it 
fell under the power of Mithndates, and passed 
from him to the Romans (Tl sxiv 544 , Od iv 
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mother of Apollo and Artemis by Zeus, before 
his marriage to Hera {Th 405, 021 , cf 21 xiv. 
327) In Homer, though notlung is said of the 
place or manner of the birth, she is spolen of 
as the mother by Zeus of Apollo and Artemis. 
She, like her children, sides vnth the Trojans, 
she and Artemis heal the wounded Aeneas m 
the temple of Apollo m Troy, wluch implies a 
tradition that the tliree deities were associated 
m a temple there, and also seems to ascribe to 
her a share m the heahng powers of Apollo 
Paeonius (II i 36, v 447, xx 40, 72, xxi 407 , 
Od XI 318 ) The stenes of the offence given 
to her by Niobe and bj Tityus are also alluded 
to, but both in what are considered later parts 
of the poems (II xxiv 607, Od xi 580) Her 
fame and her story increased as the worship of 
Apollo grew in importance through the Hellenic 
nation The wandermgs of the patient and 
gentle goddess persecuteddniingherpregnancj 
by Hera, who seems already to be the wife of 
Zeus, and all the scenes and associations of the 



342, Hdt I 151, Thuc u 9, Strab pp 617- ^ 

620) The island is most important in the early ' birth of the twm deities are dw eft upon by" post 
history of Greece, as the native region of the l Homeric poets All the world being afraid of 
Aeolian school of lync poetrj It was the receivmg Leto on account of Hera, who had 
birthplace of the musician and poet Terpander, ' sent the serpent Pytho to follow her, she wan 
-of the Ijnc poets Alcaeus, Sappho, and others, I dered about till she came to Delos, which was 
and of the dithyrambic poet Ariov Other | then a floating island, and bore the name of 
forms_ of hterature and philosophy early and | 
long flourished m it : the sage and statesman 
Pittacus, the histonans Hellvmcus and Theo 
phanes, and the philosophers Theophrastus and | 

Phanias, were all Lesbians I 

Lesbothemis (Aea-fidde/nf), a sculptor of an * 
cient date, and a native of Lesbos (Athen pp 
182, 635) 

Lesches or Lescbeus (A€<rxv^f ^€<rx€vs), one 
of the so called C> chc poets, son of Aeschylinus, , 
a native of Pyrrha, m the neighbourhood of | 

^ytilene, and hence called a Slytilenean or a < 

Lesbian (Paus x 25, 5) He flounshed about 
B c 708, and was usually regarded as the author 
of the Little Iliad (’lAiay ^ i\<i(raay or ’lAmr 
/xiKpd) Aristotle, however (Poe< 23), does not 
name its authoi , and the Lesbian Hellonicus, 
who would probablj have claimed it for a 
countn man if he could, assigns it to the Spartan 
Cinaethon The Little Iliad consisted of four 
books, and was intended as a supplement to the 
Homeric Hiad It related the events after the 
death of Hector, the fate of Ajax, the exploits 
of Philoctetes, Neoptolemus, and Odysseus, and 
the reception of the wooden horse witlun the 
walls of Troy The actual capture of the city, 
called The Destruction of Troy (’lAfoi; r^pcis), 
which formed the contmuation of the story was 
by another author, Arctinus Hence Aristotle, 
alluding to the want of unitj, remarks that the 
Little Hia/f furnished materials for eight trage 
dies, whilst only one could be based upon the 
Hiad or Odjssey of Homer 

Lethaens (Aijflaros) 1 A river of Ionia, m 
Asia Jlinor, flowing S past Magnesia into the 
Maeander (Strab p 554) —2 A river m the S 
of Crete, flowing past GortjTia.— 3 [Lvtron ] ; 

Lethe (A^^t?), the jitrsomfication of oblivion, i 
called hy Hesiod a daughter of Ens (Th 227), 

: e the forgetfulness of former kmdnesses which 
ensues from a quarrel A riv er in the lower 
world was likewise called L*^the Tlie souls of 
tlie departed drank of this nver, and thus 
forgot all they had said or done m the upper 
world [Hadfs] 

Lethe, a river m Spam [Scf LnLvTAj 

Leto (ATjra), called Latona bv the Romans, 

IB described by Hesiod as a dLUgliterof the Titan 
Coens and Phoeb“, a sister of Astena, and the 


L€to (Latona; ilrom a painted va^e ) 

Astcria OT Ortvgn 'Wlien Leto amved there, 
ZeuB fastened it b} adamantine chains to the 
bottom of the saa, that it might be a secure 
resting place for his beloved, and here she gave 
birth to Apollo and Artemis The bed of Leto 
vras by the Inopns, a small stream of Delos 
which Alexandrian traditions made an offshoot 
from the Nile passing under the sea (Strab p 
271, Callim Stjutn Del 20C), and near her 
sacred lake , it was shadowed by a palm tree 
(cf Od n 152) and a laurel which sprang up 
for her shelter, and all the land put forth flow er, 
in joj at the birth {Hymn ad Apoll Del 119 , 
Hdt 11 170, Eur Hec 459, Ion, 918, I T 
1100, Callim Hymn Del 200) Some addi 
tions have grown partlj out of the other name 
of the island, Ortjgin. (quail island): that Leto 
took the form of a quail m order to reach the 
island , or that her sister, Astena, living from 
the love of Zeus, was changed into a quail and 
then into the floating i-,land winch received 
Leto Leto is most commonly taken to be the 
goddess of night (from XayOavtiv ) ; hence shi- 
gives birth to light deities v-ho come forth as it 
were from the womb of night, Apollo, Artemis 
(as moon goddess), and Astena, goddess oi 
stars with this v icw a^ee her epithets nvavo 
wewAos (dark robed), y4\ixos (gentle), and the 
expression tlirt she is ‘ kind to men and to the 
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mnaorUl gtda' Oiles. Th *07>-- From Uwit 
fnatber ApoUo ja fretjoently eiued J&rtolM or 
LaMat, and (Diana) Lelcut, 

Latnxt, or Adtol 

ZtTUS (t 4 A^uicf), ft town »t the eitieoutyof 
the lapygun ptotnootors in Calafenn, wiih * 
almfaog iojiotam, ander whicJi the gaott who 
arere T#n«3uiihe<l by Heracles are aaidtohAC* 
been buried- The promontory la Bti>) called 
Capo lit I’ti/ca fSlrab p lei » 

Leacae, Lenca- fA«Mc« Zrfkt} a 

email lawn on the coast oi Xenia in ^suMinor 
near Phocaca built to th» Persian genereJ 
Tkcbtamti c Zol and rnnar Stable aa sitoue 
of the battle totwwi n the consul I icinins Craft- 
i^tts ftiid Anstonctis in 181 (Diod xr W 
■^trab p Cld 

I>eneM or Lene&dfa ('itneaf Aresolin Atu 
KxlScos Santo i/a ura/ an ulaad in the Ionian 
f*a, off theW coftal of Acarnatuft, abonl twenty 
zQilea m length and from 6ie to eight miles in 
breadth. It hia -deriTtd its name fro/n the 
nasieroas ulcareuus > li which roaer ts aar 
/a« It »a» on^noalJr onited to the maioJand 
at Its laE efttreniiiy by ft narevaa v»ibijiu» 
Uoraer apeahs of it as a peninsolft with a toarn 
Vanra* 'Od sxi' 3"* vetyipling to ••tr*Vi 
<p 832i Its fint inhsbiUuU w«r« TeiebM«ns ftitJ 
Delet-ea S(ibNe<iueQtli the frnnthianft under 
Cepselaa totween n i (/• l and U!> tounted « 
new town, called iei it m the V£ /( tie 
COBatrr nnj the tatlimus lA which thee eeltled 
liJtX) of their nt ^e-na an 1 to which Uiee re 
m red the mhabbLoti 'I Ncreos which lay » 
little to the <f the sew tows Strah I e 

Thttc i sy) ) Tbe C« Tithisn* also ent a canal 
through the inhcacs *&<i tbu* coarerted tb« 
penmanU into aa iftUnd Thiscfttialwaaeftee 
Wards 6iled op hr depoaita of uod end in Use 
PelopQRneeuti war it wtt no loAgec aratUhte 
iot ship*, wkicli dantig that period were cob 
eeyed acriHa Uie sstliaos on more than one 
occftsion iThnc ui SI it h) The canal wa« 
opened again btthe Itomans (Ltr xxsni. 17) 
Ab present theehanxeludty mtotne parts and 
faaa from three to four feet oi water to others. 
The town d I^ttcea fta« a place of importance, 
and during the war between Philip and the 
Eomaos was at the head of the tearnanua 
league, and the rlacwwhere the meetings of the 
league were bebi It was in conse^oence token 
aod |>liui>l«ed hy tti* Eomaaa, b e 197 The 
remaiss of this town are still to be aeen The ' 
other tosroa la the v.Und wet* Utlkmmum , 
i£XX£>irrar)oTit'he&F coast, mdPharoV^a^hi 
on the SIV coast.— At the S eitreauty of U» 
island, opposite Cephallccia was the oetobrwted , 
ptoaiontorj, lanousIycaUedXeucoa.ilnicdras, 
icecdfcc, or hrarUt tfi DucaloU tto which ) 
was a tooip'e of AmIIo, who beoce had the 
vamama of leBcaOias i^rfg Am uu Vii, 
Propert ui. 11, C}j It the animal festiral of 
»he god It wftft the cssitom to east down a cti i 
tninal from this promontory into the sea to 
break bis fall birds of all kuids were aUsehi^ 
to Lun.azul if ho reached the aca nniDjoied, 
boats were ready to pek him op (9tM n 
132, Or Her xr 1C7, Tntt r t, 77, <A.{ 
Tuxe je 18, IJ) Tbu appears to hare been i 
an wpiaicrynta, and rt ^T*ii»etebhesr*B j 
known story that lorers leaped from this roch^ j 
in order to seek rel eS from the pangs <A lore * 
Thoa Sappho m s&id to hare leapt down tiom 
thu roei, when ra tore with Phaon, lint tius. 
wall known atory do»< not Stand the test «t{ 
eianmnation [Barnrij j 

Teuta ^Aemrgh aa Hlaad m Ihe Fttxieesea,! 
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Beat the month of the Boeysthenes, eseted to 
AchiUea. (AcsnxxTJS DrowosJ 
lAttei, a people m the SB. of Oallia Belgica, 
S o! the Me^OPlatnci between the ilatrona 
and Jlosella. Their chief town wa* ToUosa 
(7<ruf) (Caes S <f uiO, Strab p. 193) 
Leoct ilOBtes, called by the Bomans Alhi 
Jloiitcs. a range of monstainii at the TV of 
Crete list Jlovrts 1 
Leacippi Alcitboe} 

Leneippides (Ari'WiTrdre), i e Fhccbe and 
ililcura the daughters cl Lencjpptis. They 
were priestesses of Athene and Artemis, and 
betrothed to Idas and LynoeaK, the- sons of 
Aphareos bot Castor and PoUnx earned (beai 
off and married them Dt(isct.-Rt, p 238, a} 
Aeneippas (Ariwirrps) 1 *Mtiof Oecomaos. 
For deUiR see tlif-HNE— 2 Son of Penercs 
and Dori,, ptioce brother of Aphareas, tsd 
pnncecf tlie Ifessetitans was one of IheCaly- 
dontan hiinte-to. by his wife Philodice, hehM 
two daughton Phoebe and Hilstre SsnaSy 

esUed btKjprjPts Pans tit 2n, S,Or ll«i 

uu SOo tfvltof » 7 3 /•— 0. A Orecisn phito- 
sofdier U e ( mndsr of tKe atomic tbeotw « the 
ancient philosophy wbiih wa* more fully dera- 
loped bt t>»tnocn(u< tVTiere snd when be w«> 
born we ^r« no data for deciding MiletaA 

AUlers and Lii^liare been assigned as has bitllk 

place the nrst spfwrentir lor no ether ressoA 
than UkatitwiuthabirthpUceof Kreratcstonl 
phdosophera (he seccuib because Demoentas 
came (rom (hat town the (brd,bectate he wu 
looker] ajion as a disciple o> the Eleetic Bchoei. 
Tbe peri'rj when be hied is eijBAlly BBeetUtB* 
Ue i» ewUsd the wachet o( 'DexaecntBS (Otog 
iBcrt u 80 ') ) For chedoctnneesAcnbedto 
him st^ Iftaocnm « 

lesees lAfvrwe) 3 V>n ffX PoeeidoR or 
Athanws and Tbrmuto. and father of Bnthree 
and Enppe (Anoll^ > 0,2, Hyg Fab 157} 
'-9. A pTwerfoI king of Bosportis, who reigned 
• c 908^38 llewaa inclosealliAncevitblhe 
Athenians, to whom he gave the right ol shipping 
comwithoni export duty before way others were 
supplied, and as in years fJ acarcity Uua fare 
th^ ttie ousai of ahtamm^B pfeaufotaapply 
oostUiaable by other nsLons, the Atbeainns m 
retaro adnutledhim and his bobs to thec(ti»n 
abtpof Athess, with immtuiity from allbaWities 
i>fftntueti(I>em.£e7f p ICC, 53, Strab. 
P-SIO, Ikiod xir 03 xrt «I}c— 3 AnAlhenian 
poet ot the Old Comedy a eontemporary of 
Anstophanes (Smi a r , Athen. p. MS) 

I,rti«bBlnxa bArvewnee), a town m the ulanA 

oltbwalTKnc xw fit) 

Z,eve6s68 (Arwordi;), daughter of hfinrtA 
uuallv caCed I*acipt>e [AtCATBor J 
tencopetra (Arvsfe.-tyw C deir Arml). a 
promontory m the btV of Hrottmm. oi the 
biciiian ilraito. *nd * few wide* 8 of Eh'^om, 
to whose (emtoxy it behwiged (Strab. ja tLjii 
Lewophty* (Aiwri9>p»»\ I ArntyofCans, 
ta the plain of the Maeabdcr close to a cunoas 
lake of warm water and turmg a Urapte of 
Artemu leacophryne (Ten Hell it 8, btrah. 
P «t7. Tac inn. m «»)— 2 AnameciTeoto 
the iidaad cd TEXEbos, from its white xuffa. 
leowptryB* {LeicorasTaJ 

Z«BC&aja orlAincula il'ia>u>),asinaUiAand 
m the b of the golf of Pseratetn, off the coeat of 
f onaai«,ftndoppo*itolhepKmwiitaty PosilioBi, 
liaxe been called jjtor one cz the biretta 
153,232,2..SJ 

isyn (VcaAnisai, be TTlife Synant), 
■.•X e name early applied by the Greeks to ■ths 
whabiUnU ot Caj'jBdocia, who srere ot »h» 
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Syrnn race, in contradistinction to the Syrian 
tribes of a darker colour bejond the Taurus 
(Hdl 1 72, vii 72 , Strab pp 552, 787) After- 
ards, when Cappadoces came to be the common 
name for the people of S Cappadocia, the word 
Leucosyn ^as applied specificaUj to the people 
in the N of the country (aft Pontus) on the 
coast of the Euxine, between the nvers Haljs 
and Iris these are the White Sjwians of Xeno 
phon (A7iad v 6) 

Leucothea (AevKodea), a sea goddess, was pre 
viously Ino, the wife of Athamas She was also 
regarded as a goddess of the dawn, and was 
nurse oi T>mn5 [ATHA^rAS , H vtuta ) 

Leucothoe, daughter of the Babylonian king 
Orchamus and Eurjnome, ^\as beloved by 
Apollo Her amour u as betraj cd bj the jealous 
Clytia to her father, who buned her aU\e, 
thereupon Apollo metamorphosed her into an 
incense shrub (0\ Afei iv 208) 

Xeactra (ra AeD^rpa LeflclX or Lefkra), a 
small town in Boeotia, on the road from Plataeae 
to Thespiae, memorable for the victory which 
Epaminondas and the Thebans here gained over 
Cleombrotus and the Spartans, B c 871 (Xen 
Hell \i 4, 7 , Diod xv 54 , Paus ix 13, 3 , 
Plat Pclop 20, 21) 

Leuctrum (Aeitcrpov) 1. Or Leuctra (Leftro), 
a toun in Messenia, on the E side of the Mes 
senian gulf, between Cardamylo and Thniama, 
on the small river Pamisua ilie Spartans and 
Messenians disputed for the possession of it 
(Strab p 360, Pans iii 21,7) — 2 A town in 
Achaia, dependent on Ehypae (Strab p 387) 

lexo^ or Lexobii, a people m Gallia Lugdu I 
nensis, on the Ocean, W of the mouth of the 
Sequana Their capital was Noviomagus 
{Lteieux) (Caes B G in 9,11* Strab p 189) 

Liba (^ Af^a),acit} of Mesopotamia, between 
Nisibis and the Tigris (Pol v 51) 

Libanms (AijSaFios), a distmguishcd Greek 
sophist and rhetorician, was bom at Antioch, 
on the Orontes, about a d 314 He studied at 
Athens, and aftenvards set up a school of rhe 
tone at Constantinople, which was attended by 
so large a number of pupils that it excited the 
of tho other profeesots, who charged 
Libanius with being a magician, and obtained 
his expulsion from Constantinople about 340 
He then went to Nicoraedia, where he taught 
with equal success, but also ^ew upon himself 
an equal degree of malice from his opponents 
After a stay of fi^e jears at Nicomedia, he was 
recalled to Constantinople Eventually he took 
up his abode at Antioch, where he spent the 
remainder of his life Here he receded the 
greatest marks of fa^ou^ from the emperor 
Julian, 302, and aftenvards from Theod^ius, 
but his enjojunent of life was disturbed bj ill 
health, by misfortunes in his family> e^nd more 
especialh by the disputes in which he was in 
cessantly involved, partly with rival sophists, 
and partly wuth the prefects He was the 
teacher of St Basil and St Chrjsostom, with 
whom he alwajs kept up a fnendly connexion, 
foralthough a pagan and entirely devoted to t/ie 
studj of pagan literature, he made no d^erence 
between Christian and pagan puiuls ine jear 
of his death is uncertain, but from one of hj^* 
epistles it IS evident that he was alive m 391, 
and it IS probable that he died a few j ears after, 
in the reign of Arcadius The extant works of 
Libanms are 1 Jlodcls for rhetorical ^ercises 
(VlpoyvfU'aa'fj.ixTuy -ropaSefy^aTtf) 2 Orations 
(Adyoi), sixtj seven in number 8 Declama- 
tions (MfXerai), t e orations on fictitious sub 
jects, and descriptions of various kinds, fifty in 
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number 4 A Life of Demosthenes, and argu 
ments to the speeches of the same orator b 
Letters (’E7ricrro\ai), of which a very large 
number is still extant Manj of these letters 
are extremely interesting, being addressed to 
men such as the emperor Julian, Athanasm-, 
Basil, Gregory of Njssa, and Chrysostom The 
stjleof Libanms is superior to that of the other 
rhetoricians of the fourth centurj He took 
the best orators of the classic age as his models 
and we can often see in him the disciple and 
happy imitator of Demosthenes ; but he is not 
free from affectation, and we rarely find in him 
fcliafc simplicitj of stjle which constitutes the 
great charm of the best Attic orators As far 
as the history of his age is concerned, some of 
his orations, and still more his epistles are of 
great value such as the oration in which he re 
Htes the events of his own life , the eulogies on 
Constantius and Constans , the orations on 
Julian , several orations describing the condition 
of Antioch, and those which he wrote against 
his professional and political opponents The 
best edition of the orations and declamations is 
by Reiske, Altenburg, 1791-97, 4 vols 8vo, and 
the best edition of the epistles is by Wolf, 
Amsterdam, 1738, fol 

Libanus (6 At^ayor, rb Al^avoy Heb Le 
banon,ie the White Mountain JehelLibnan), 
a lofty and steep mountain range on the confines 
of Syria and Palestine, dividing Phoenico from 
Coele Syria It extends from above Sidon, 
about lat 334° N , m a direction NNE as far 
as about lat 34 Its highest summits are 
covered with perpetual snow (between Beirut 
and Tripoli it reaches a height of nearly 12,000 
feet), its Bides were in ancient times clothed 
with forests of cedars, of which only scattered 
trees now remain, and on its lower slopes grow 
vines, figs, mulbemes, and other fruits its 
wines were highly celebrated m ancient times 
It 18 considerably lower than the opposite range 
of Amilibasus In the Senptures the word 
Lebanon is used for both ranges, and for either 
of them, but in classical authors the names 
Libanus and Antilibanus are distinctive terms, 
being applied to the W and E ranges respec 
lively (Strab pp 712, 755,Ptol v 15) 

Libama or Libamum, a town of Liguna on 
tlie Via Aurelia, NW of Genua (Plin in 49) 

Libentina orLubentina, a surname of Venus 
by which she is described as the goddess of 
pleasure (Varro, L i v 6 , Cic ^ D ii 23) 

Liber, or Liber Pater, a name frequently 
given by the Roman poets to the Greek Bacchus 
or Dionysus, who was accordingly regarded as 
identical with the Italian Liber But the god 
Liber, and the godde«:s Libera were ancient 
Italian divinities, presiding over the cultivation 
of the vine ai d the fertility of the fields It 
has been remarked befoi e [p 4 "id, a] that there is 
a difference of opinion as to whether the culti 
vation of tlie vane existed in Italy before the 
beginning of Greek colonisation m the eighth 
century u c , or was introduced by Greek 
settlers There is not much evidence cither 
way The fact that libations of milk existed 
in an old ritual instead of wine may jximt to t 
time when the people of Italy were herdsmen 
and had no vines, but it does not tell usntwhat 
date this was so "Wliatever the truth may bo, 
it is probable that the ceremonies at Lavmmm 
mentioned by Varro (ap August C D vii 21) 
belonged to Liber as an ancient Latin deity of 
fruitfulness in trees and nature generally, and 
cvcrtually of v mes in particular He was w or 
shipped probably by libations (whether Curtius 
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becowctornol in connecting his namewrtb 
Jilmr*) *nd with the linages fotnlla) hnos Bp 
m Icees, which were svmfwils perhaps of httiaais 
aacnCces in earJj times, ana were conlinned 
wlien Ijher was almost entirely «mfu»e4 with 
Dionyao* (Vetg Gtcfrq u S82 Dtct t>f A»t 
art OaciUo) it is not easy to dpprrtoine whe 
ther the connesion of Liber an^ Liberii with 
Ceres wasiiue to trne ItaJian ntOil OT to Greek 
inflaence A temple to these three diemities 
was vowed by She dictator K Postomin*, rn 
sc 436 and wa* bmit near the Cirtoe Plimi 
rous It was afterwards restoted b> Angustu* 
»Bd dedicated bs TiberiBs tTws i4«n « <0 
Ihonjs ri 17 huttlii-- inavp'issihlyhaeebeeo 
due to a growing tendency t* identify Llhei 
wiA Dionysos and Libera with Persephone and 
so w cacnect both with Ceres“I>enietCT tCic 
iV D 51 di frli Tile OTiirfli of Liber in vyma 
pUces With Jopiter as dupiter Liher waa pro- 
bsbly of older ^fe'’seep 461, b'' Allbonghthe 
Greek Dionysos fas Bacchus) almost entirely 
took the place of the old Italian god >et Liber 
was stiS yeeognised be»ide Bacchus with a ter 
tain pefiotsaUW jost as Kercnie* esisted lo hi« 
Roman aa well aa in his Greek form There m 
no doubt that whaterer the strmologT there 
was a disposition to connect Liber ano after 
wtrdsBacchoswrchlreedomsndfreegifta which 
tasffht not unn* israiW be as«.nW to tb" »<iv» 
god Hene«on the featiial of »be Ltiera/io 
oa March i< she bo\> aaatsmed the Pigw ItUra 
<0r J=oJ< lu f71 For the G»tical see Ihct 
vf Ant art Liberaim it must >*» recollected 
that the BacchQniifta nae a le'iealnf Greek 
oiwn and did not belong to tU< luLan Liber 
tihirs {Lsber ] 

Ltbertai. the personidcaSioa of Liberty, *a« 
ironhipped a( Boise as a disimSc A t^^le 
W8» erected W her on the Arentuie by Tib 
Semproniu* OreocBaa. Asothei was butU by . 
Clodms on the spot wheH Ciceros boom had I 
stood A third wsa erected after Caesars etc 
tones m Spaid 7 coin these temptes w» most 
dutitigiiish thcAtnom Liberlaita, wh^h was to 
the L of tbcFocBBs.towatiistbeQoitinid Una 
bnildiog oader the Fcoablie serr^ as an office 
of the censors, and aiao contaiaed tables with 
Dws inscmbed spots them 14 was reboilt i>y 
AsiDios PoUio and then became the repository 
of the first public library at Rome (Lsr xsit 
IS, Dio Cass. )urm,J7,ilm 41, slwa 25,liiit 
£3)— liberUs w osBally represented in works 
of art as A matron -with the niSecs or cooical < 
cap [Ditf of Ant art. Pilleu»i the symbed of 1 
liberty or a wreath of UorcL ' 

Idhethridra [LfBETiram] 

Xabethriaa 2 d 6 Bt(rkA<;S^s^(isSpvihan>oon> 

Uuj in BocoUa, a brwnch of Ut. Kehcon, forty 
stadia from Conaiea, poMessing a grotto ol Ihe' 
Xabethnaa nymphs, horned with tlieir statues, 
and two fonatai^LtieMniuaodi’e/ra (Psbs. 
IC.SI 4) 

IithSlknUafArf^q^pm', rd Asi^yffgo, ed ASS’!- 
tfus), an ancient Thracian town in Plena u> 
Msoedotua, on the slope of Otympns, and Stt 
of Dimn, where Orpheus is said la hare IiTcd. 
This tawQ and (he icrrotiading coontiy were 
sacred to the Moses, who were !^nce called 
ToTffheldes , and it in prohable that the wor 

ship of the Maset Qiuler this narae waa tnma- 
fmed by Pienan Thracian# from this plaoo to 
Boeotia. (Strah pp. 410, 471 . Pasa. re. S0,d, 
Aerr £cl TU.21; Lr *lir 5.) 

LthUtna, an lulisji di-nmiv, who was »j>. 
parenUyortguiaRy a goddess of the eartKaW 
its delighlSy esperiallyr of gardens h«nce ahe 
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waa identiSed snth. Venus, who hod gardens 
BB^heeMoUction(V«m,Z5 It i 1,6 L L ii 
W), and incre wesa temple of Veaas, the 
£tMt/tae Possibly Libitins may hare been 
» goddess of frees generally, meiading ernes. 
Venos at any rate was included in the I innlie, 
tbMigb that may be doe to other cansea As 
loost goddessesot the earth were also goddesses 
of the underworiii tqq Vemeter and Ista, eC 
also ApUBOtiiTy p 65,a) so Lihitina waa also 
goddess of the dead, and this attribute prcsaiicd 
to the escSosicn of all others perhaps when 
bet oOict attnbutes were itansfcwed to Vena# 
LibiCma As the goddess of the dead, when 
the Greek religion tred mfioeticcd the llosua, 
she was smnetiiaes idectifisd with Perset^na 
(Plot Aciji 18 4* li it/ Her temple at Bome 
in her greietLiicu* Littfinae) was a repository 
of ecerything necessary for butiaSs ssfipeewms 
zntthl there either buy oc hire those tiungs. 
Hence a person undertaking the buna! of a per 
Mio (aa ondertaker/ wa# called ttii/inoniu, and 
hisbustniiiS MUino hi nee the etpression fiki 
/iiuzm txerteir- m jaeere snd lilnUnit /unm- 
bus non tuSettfal (i « they could not til b« 
buried (5 il 'la* v 2 20, Lir at 19 xli. 
21 Her Ol m 00 Sit II i>. J9, Jar «i I2l, 
Mart VIII id t <" kecordreg to an old 
regolation asinbed Co Serein# TcUisa 
muniled to tecuts » register of deaths, it was 
oni« ne ! (hat f'?r*'i(-rt person wbodied.a piece 
ofmonej iihoofd to (h-{<o>i(«d in (hetenpisof 
Libilioa l^u* money war called tuear Liit 
tin If and hence Horace (bat n 6, 19) can* 
the onWtUiy tutumn ‘gtioesfus lolntinse' 
(Dioocs IV 19 h net. Act 6J, Diet cf Ant 
art i/ucar ) 

UIlO, Stnboairti, a plebeian family I L-, 
tnhuae of the pietis, B c 249, acessed Ser Sal 
nieiQS Galha on acconnt of the oatngea which 
b« (red coGrtBitted against Gi« LiutUtuarra 



[GauOfNo 6J it was perhaps IhieLibo who 
omwewtoA thw I'ufcat Sm6o»i8»M»i or Pk- 
le<tl Liboitit of al icb we so fn!^ueti.tfy read m 
ancient wnlers. The Puteol was an enclosed 
idaire in the Fomm, near the Areas FahianuA 
ojvd w*» so called from its being OTwn at tlia 
lop, like a pufcai or wsR It wM dedMated ta 
iei7 oAcient tunes, hecaase the »pot bad been 
straok by lightning, it waa anb^nently re- 
paired and re-difdicatid by Liho who erectedifl 
its QeighboBihccd & tribunaS f« the jwvAor, i» 
eoiise*iaenfa of which t!i» pUce Was ire^aeBtol 
by penons who bod JawsmU, «och oS money 
lendersud the liV (Comp. Ifor 5 <r/ 0.6,85, 
Spitt I 19, 9 ) it appears on the coiiis d the 
fienbomon Gena^S, L., the father in law of 

to* Dompev, the son of Pcanpey the Great 
Oa the breakutg out of the Cinl war tn 49. ha 
naturally aided with Pompey.aadwoaentrnsted 
wnbtbe oomniaod of 1 trana. Shortly afur 
wards bus *ceo«ip«ucd I'cnn-ej to Gceoce, tad 
wtaactirGy engaged in tlia war (hat eniaei 
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On the death of Bibulus (48) he had the chief 
•command of the Pompeian fleet (Caes B C 
in 15-24, Dio Cas‘= xh 48) In the ci\il wars 
vliich followed Caesar’s death, lie followed the 
fortunes of his son in law, Sex Pompey In 40, 
OctaMan married his sister, Scribonia, and this 
marriage was followed by a peace between the 
tnumvirs and Pompey (39) When the war 
was renewed in 3G, Libo for a tune contmued 
with Pompej, but, seeing his cause ho|;>eless, he 
deserted him m the following -sear In 34, he 
was consul with 11 Antonj (Appmn, B C \ 
52-73, 139 , Dio Cas■^ xlix 08 ) 

Lihon (Ai/3aj'), an Elean, the architect of the 
great temple of Zeus m the Altis at Olympia, 
about B c 450 (Paus \ 10, 3) 

Libui, Libici or Lebicu {Ae^eKiot, Ai^ikoi), a 
Gallic tribe m Gallia Transpadana who occn 
pied the territory about the entrance to Val 
Sestaf and Val d* Aosta , their chief town was 
VerceUae (Pol ii 17 , Ptol iii 1, 30 , Liv 
XXI 88, Plm 111 123) 

Lihumia, a district of Illjncum, along the 
coast of the Adriatic sea, was separated from 
Istna on the NW by the nver Arsia, and from 
Dalmatia on the S by the nver Titius, thus 
correspondmg to the W part of CroaUay and 
the N part of the modem Dalmatia Tlie 
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colonies, and especiallj to the inhabitants of 
the Phoenician cities on the coast of the Cartha 
giman temtoi^ it is derived from the fact that 
these people were a mixed race of the Libvan 
nati\es and the Phoemcian settlers (Li^ xx 
22 , Diod \x 55) 

lilbyssa {Al^vaffa Serekeh ?), a town of Bi 
tliynia, m Asia Minor, on the N coast of the 
Sinus Astacenus, W of Nicomedia, celebrated 
as the place where the tomb of Hannibal was to 
• be seen (Ptol v _1, 13 , Plm v 148) 

I Licates or lacatu, a people of Vmdelicia on 
the E bank of the ri\er Licus oi Licia 
one of the fiercest of the Vindelician tribes 
(Strab j) 200) 

[ Lichades (Ai;^5ey Ponfmoncsz), three small 
islands between Euboea and the coast of Locris, 
called Scarpbia, Caresa, and Phocana [See 
j Lichas, No 1 j 

' Lichas I An attendant of Heracles, 

brought his master the poisoned garment which 
destroyed the hero [See p 400, a.] Heracles, 
in anguish and wrath, threw Lichas into the 
sea, and the Lichadian islands were believed to 
have demed their name from him (Strab pp 
426, 447 , Ov Met ix 155 ) — 2 A Spartan, son 
of Arcesilaus, was proxe^^us of 4rgos, and is 
frequently mentioned m the Peloponnesian 


country IS mountamous and unproductive, and I w ar He was famous throughout Greece for 


its inhabitants, the Libomi, supported them 
selves chiefly by commerce and na\igation, and 
also by piracy. They were skilful sailors, and 
they appear to ha^e been the first people who 
had the swa> of the waters of the Adriatic 
They took possession of most of the islands of 
this sea as far as Corcyra, and had settlements 
e^en on the opposite coast of Italy Their 
ships were remarkable for their swut sailmg, 
and hence vessels built after the same model 
were called Ltburmcae or Liburnae naves 
(Liv X 2, xhi 48 , Caes B C in 5 , Hor 
Epod 1 1 , Diet of Ant art Notts ) fhe 
Liburaians w ere the first IlljTiaa people who 
submitted to the Romans Being hard pressed 
bj the lapydes on the N and by the Dalma 
tians on the S , they sought the protection of 
Rome Hence we find that man> of their 
towns were immunes, or exempt from taxes 
The islands of the coast w ere reckoned a part of 
Liburaia and are Imo^vn as Lzbiirmdes or Li 
hnmicae Insulae [Illymcusi ] | 

Libya daughter of Epaphus and 

Memphis, from whom Libva (Africa) is said to 
ha^e derived its name By Poseidon she be 
came the mother of Agenor, Belus, and Lelex 
{Paus 1 44, 3 , Apollod ii 1, 4 ) 

Libya (Ai/3ih; AiBvesy Libyes) 1 The Greek 
name for the continent of Afnca m general 
[Araicv] — 2 L Interior (A -fj 4i'r6s)j the 
whole interior of Afnca, as distinguished from 
the well known regions on the N and NE 
coasts— 3 Libya, specifically, or Libyae No 
mos (AtBinis vopus), a district of N Africa, be 
tween Egjpt and Marmanca, so called because 
it once fonned an Eg 3 T)tian Nomos It is 
sometimes called LibjaLxtenoi (Phn v 39, 
50, Afgiptus , Africi) 

Libyci Montes (rh AiB^'f^bv vpos Jehel Sel 


Ins liospitality, especially m his entertainment 
j of strangers at the Cymnopaedia (Thuc v. 
14, 22, 70, Mil 18 , Xen Mem i, 2, 01 ) 
LiciaorLicus [Licates] 

Licinia 1 A Vestal Mtgm, accused of incest, 
together ^^th two other Vestals, Aemiha and 
Marcia, B c 114 L Metellus, the i)ontifex 
inaximus, condemned Aemilia, but acquitted 
Licmia and Marcia The acquittal of the two 
last caused such dissatisfaction that the people 
appointed L Cassius Longinus to m^ estigate 
the matter, and he condemned both Licinia and 
Marcia (*vIacrob i 10)— 2 Wife of C Sem 
proiiius Gracchus, the celebrated tribune — 
3 Daughter of Crassus the orator, and wife of 
' the younger Manus 

Licinia Gens, a celebrated plebeian house, to 
which belonged C Licinius CahusStolo, whose 
exertions threw open the consulship to the pie 
beinns Its most distinguished families at a 
later time were those of Ckasbus, Llcullls 
I and Mubena Iliere were likewise numerous 
othersumomes m the gens, which arealsognen 
m their proper places 

LiciniuB 1. C Licinins Calvus, sumamod 
Stole, which he den^ ed, it is said, from the care 
with which he dug up the shoots that sprang up 
from the roots of his vines (Varro, B B j 2) 
He brought the contest between the patricians 
and plebeians to a happy termination and thus 
became the founder of Rome’s greatness He 
was tribune of the p<“ople from b c 370 to 307, 
and was faitlifuUy supported in his exertions by 
ills colleague L Sextius The laws which he 
proposed were (1) That m future no more con* 
solar tribunes should be appointed, but that 
consuls should be elected, one of whom should 
alway s be a plebeian (2) That no one should 
possess more than 500 jugeraof the public land, 


selebl the range of mountains which form the or keep upon it more than 100 head of large 
•\V iimrsm of the vallej of the Nile [Aegiptls ] and 500 of small cattk (S) A Ha reflating 
lihyonm Mare (rb Ai0ukJi' rfA.a 7 or), the the affairs between debtor and creditor (4) Ihat 
part of the Jlediterranean between the island of I the SibjUme boohs Blioold be entras^ to a 
Crete and the N coast of Africa (Strab pp college of ten men (decemviri), half M whom 
122 488) ^ should be plebeians [Diet of Ant art Beges 

“libyphoenlees (Ai0u,po!yiKe!, Ai0o(polmKes) Ltctmae] These rogations ii ere pass^ after 
n term applied to tlie people of those parts of a most vehement opposition on the part of the 
N. j\inca in 11 Inch thePlioeniciaiis had founded I patricians, and L faeitus was the first plebeian 
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rho olitauied the consrilBYiip, 86S XacmniB 
hjmseH was elected twice to the eonsnlahii^Sfit 
and 361 Some yee.ra latet he was aceosM by 
21 Popilias Laeoas ot liaruig transgressed hu 
own law respecting the amount of pnbLc land 
which a person might possess Be was con 
demned and sentenced to pay a heavy fine 
(Idr Ti 85, 42 Til. 1,9, 16, 2al Man tim 6, a) 
— .-2.C Ijeuuashlacer,anannalistandanar«tor, 
was a man ol praetorian dignity, who, when un 
peached (66) of extortion by Cicero, finding that 
the Terdictwas against him, forthwith ccmunitted 
soicide before the formalities of the trial were 
completed His Annala commenced with the 
very origin ol the city, and extended to twenty 
one books at least, bot how far he brotfgnt 
down bis history, is unknown. (Val Max ti 
12 , Plut Ctc 9 , Cie Brut 82, 23S, Lego i. 7 , 
Lit it 7, tii 9>.^ C IicuutuMaeer Calms, 
son of the last, a distingnished orator and poet, 
was bom in 82, and died aboot 47 or 46, in hia 
8>thciiS6th year Hia most eeUbraled oration 
was dehrered against Vatinins, who waa de 
fended by Cicero, when he was only 27 years of 
age So powerfol was the effect produced by 
thia apee^. that the accused LtartM op in the 
midst ol the pleading and passionately ex 
claimed, ‘Bogo vos, judicea, nnm ai iste diser 
tu4«l,ideatnedaaiaanopjrteat’ Hiapoema 
were full of wit and grace, aod possessed euffi 
eient ment to be classed by the ancients with 
those of CataUus His elegies, especially that 
OR the untimely death of bis mistress Qnintiba, 
hsTe been warmly extolled by Catutlns, Pro- 
pertius, and Ond. Calms waa remarkable for 
the shortness of his stature, and hence the . 
rehement action in which be indulged wlule 
pleading was lu such ludicrous contrast with bis 
insiguiAbant person, that erea bis fnend 
Catullus has not beau able to reaist a loke, and 
has presented hint to us as the ‘Salaputium 
disertum,' 'the eloiueut Tom Thumb' (Cie 
Bnif 83,279,283, QuiaLx 1,115 CatuU 96. 
Propert. ii 19, 40, Or Jm ill 9, 61 ) 
l^cutlux, Homan emperor a-D M7-334, whose 
lull name was PeuLtLS Pbams Oaixnxcs 
Vat-EBSLS IdCLMawca tuenas. He was a 
Dacian peasant by birth, and the early fnend 
and compamon in arms of the emperor Galenos, 
by whom he was raised to the rank of Aogaslus, 
and uiTested snth the cmnTnand of the lllynan 
proTincea at Carmentaimon the llth of Notcoi 
ber, aj> S07 Upon the death of Galenos lo 
3II, he conclnded o peaceful ananfement with 
2Iaynn\cs II , in virtne of which tbe Helles- 
pont and the Bosporus were to form the boon 
dary ol the two empires. In 813 he mamed 
at MQan, Constantia, the aiatec of Constantine, 
and in the same year set out to encomter 
hlaximinus, who invaded bis domioiona 
htaximinus was defeated by Lnnoius near 
Heraclea, and died a few months afterwards at 
Tarsns. laeuuns and Coast&ntine were sow 
the only emperors and each was aimons to 
obtain the undiTided sovereignty tccmdingly 
war broke out between them in S15 lacinins 
was defeated at Cibahs in Pannoiiia. and after 
wards at Adnanople, and was compelled to 
purchase peace by ceding to Crnistontine 
Greece, Macedonia, and Ulyncnm. Tlnspeace 
lasted about time years, at the end of which 
time hostihties were renewed Tbe great battle 
Ol Adnanople (July, 813), followed by tlm re 
duction ot Byiantiom, and a second great 
nctorv achieved near Chalcedon (September), 
placed laomiQs at the mercy of Constantine, 
who, although be spared bis hfe for tbe Qoment, 
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soon found a conTetiient pretext for putting hurt 
to death, 324. (Vict Caei 40, 4l, Zosim.ii 
7-2#J,Etttrop X 8) 

Llclnns. I A Gaul by birth, was taken 
prisoner m war, and became a slave of J olius 
Caesar, whose confidence he gained ro much as 
to be made his dispensator or steward Caessi 
gave bun bis freedom He also gamed the 
favour of Augustus, who appointed him mac 
IS governor of his native country, Gaul By 
the plunder of Ganl and by otlier means be 
acquired enormous wealth, and lienee his name 
IS frequently coupled with that of Crassns Ha 
lived to see the reign of Tibenus (Dio Cass- 
Iav 21, Suet Aug 67, Jnv i 109) To this 
Ltcums, and not, as the scholiast says, to the 
barber of Hor AJ’ SOI, refers the couplet 

ilsrmoreo tnmnlo Ltd iisjacet. at Cafo (arvo 
Pompeins i oho , qnis putet esse deoi ? 
and the answer, of later date 
Sara premunt Lidniim levst altam fanu Catonein, 

Poopottm iitoJi erelimasesse'leoa 
—2. Clodlos LUIboS, a Bomsn annalist, who 
lived about the beginning of the first century 
ac , wrote the history of Boms fromitscapture 
by the Gaols to his own time (Snet Gr 20, 
lav XXIX 22) This Clodius is frequently coc 
founded sntK Q CUudins Qusdriganas rQuap* 
AiOaBits}^ L Forelns Ximns, pfebean 
aediJe 210, and praetor 207, when he obtauied 
Cisalpiua Gaul as his provmee (Lie xxfi 6, 
UV1L46)— 4 L Fomus Idmtif, praetor 193, 
with Sardinia as his proviiice, and consul 16t, 
when he earned on war agamst the Ligunans 
(Liv xl 80 ->5 Fertiai Lieiau, a Bomsn 
poet, who probably lived in the latter part of 
the second century £ c (Oelb xix. 9) 

LieymaU, spoken ol by Horace (Od. ii< 13, 
13 seq ), IS said by old eommcDtawrs tO be 
meant forTecentia. the wife of Hmccbu, but 
It IS unlikely that he should have rentiired so 
to iml« aboot her, and the name u probably 
unaeiDaiy 

Ifcymaliit {Ancfuytos) 1 Son of Blectryon 
and the Phiygian alsite 3^ldel^ and consequently 
half brother of Alcmene He was married to 
Penmede. by whom be becamo tbs father of 
Oeonus, Argeos, and Sfelas Us sras a fnend 
of Heracles, whose son Tlepolemm slew him — 
according to some, nnintentionally, and accoro- 
iDg toothers, in a fit of ani^r (Piod-Gf vii 29 
ApoIIod iL S, 2 Pauji. u 22, 8, lu. IS, 4 )— 2. 
Of Chios, adithyrambic poet, of uncertain date 
Some wnlers place him before Simonides; but 
it IS perhaps more hkely that he belonged to 
the taler Atlieman difhyrambic school about 
tho end of the fourth century Bc (Av Rhet ul 
12, Athen pp 664, 603) — 3 Of Sicily, a rhe- 
toncian, pupil of Gorgias, and teacher of Polos 
(PUt Phaedr p 267. Ar Rhet in 2, 13) 

LIde (AiSq), a mountain of Cans, abiTve 
Pedaaus (Udt l 1T»} 

Ligartni, Q , was legate, m Afnca, of C 
Considius Longus, who left Kim in command of 
the province, a c 50 hext year (49) Digano* 
resigned tbe govemmeut of tbe province into 
the handa ut II Attius Vanu. Ligann* fonght 
under Varus sgainst Cano in 49, and againit 
Caesar himself in 46. After the battle of Hisiv 
sus, Ijganus was taken prisoner at Adrumetom , 
his hfe was spared, but he was banished by 
Caesar Meantime, a public accusation wa* 
bFought against lagan us by Q Aehns Tnbero. 
The case was pleaded before Caesar hmtseU m 

theforuzn. Cicero defendedLiganosinaspcecb 

atill extant, in which he maintains thalLigariUS 
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liad ns much clnim to the mercy of Caesar as 
Tuhero and Cicero himself. Ligarius was par- 
doned by Caesar, who was on the point of setting 
out for the Spanish war. Ligarius joined the 
conspirators who assassinated Caesar in 44 . 
Ligarius and his two brothers perished in the 
proscription of the triumvirs in 43. (Cic. j>ro 
Lig., ad Fam. vi. 18, ad Ait. xiii. 12, 19: App. 
J5.C. ii. 113 ; Plat. Cic. 30, Brat. 11 .) 

Liger or Ligeris {Loire), one of the largest 
rivers in Gaul, rises in 3t. Cevenna, flows 
through the territories of the Arvemi, Aedui, and 
Camntes, and falls into the Atlantic between 
the territories of the Kamnetes and Pietones 
(Caes. B.G. vii. 5 ; Strab. p. 183 ; TibuU. i. 7 , 
11 ; Lucan, i. 438). 

Liguria (p AiyvariKii, fj Ai-yvCTln;), a dis- 
trict of Italy, was, in the time of Augustus, 
bounded on the IV. by the river Varus, and the 
Slaritirae Alps, which separated it from Trans- 
alpine Gaul ; on the SE. by the river Macra, 
which separated it from Etruria ; on the N. by 
the river Po, and on the S. by the Mare Ligusti- 
cum. The country is verj' mountainous and 
unproductive, as the Slnritime Alps and the 
Ajaennines run through the greater part of it. 
The mountains run almost down to the coast, 
tearing only space sufficient for a road, which 
formed the highway from Italy to the S. of 
Gaul. The chief occupation of the inhabitants 
was the rearing and feeding of cattle. The 
numerous forests on the mountains produced 
excellent timber, which, with the other products 
of the country, was e.xported from Genua, the 
principal tovm of tlie country. The inhabitants 
were called by the Greeks Ligyes (Afyurr) and 
Ligystini (Atyvartvol) and by the Bomans 
Ligflrea (sing. Ligus, more rarely Ligur). It 
is probable that the Ligurians, like the Iberians, 
were remains of a people wlio occupied great 
part of SW. Europe before the arrival of Aryan 
nations, and aftenvards were gradually com- 
pressed into the strips of coastland in the S. of 
Gaul and If. of Italy. A part of the same 
race formed the native population of Corsica. 
Tire Greeks probably became acquainted with 
them first from the Samiairs and Phocaeans, 
who visited their coasts for the purposes of 
commerce ; and so powerful were they con- 
sidered at this time that Hesiod names them, 
along with the Scythians and Ethiopians, ns a 
great people (Hes. ap. Strab. p. 300). Tradi- 
tion also related that Heracles fought with the 
Ligtmians on the plain of stones near JIassilia 
(Aesch. ap. Strab. p. 183) ; and even a writer so 
late as Eratosthenes gave the name of Ligystice 
to the whole of the W. peninsula of Europe 
(cf. Hdt. v. 9 ; Time. vi. 2 ; Strab. p. 203). So 
widely were they believed to be spread that the 
Ligyes in Germany and Asia were supposed to 
be a branch of the same people. The Ligurian 
tribes were divided by the Bomans into Ligurcs 
Transalpini and Cisaipini. Tlie tribes which 
inhabited the ilaritime Alps wire called m 
general Aipiai, and also CapiUati or Cojnaii, 
from their custom of allowing their hair to 
grow long (Dio Cass. liv. 24 ; Lucan, i. 442). 
The tribes which inhabited the Apennines were 
called ilontani. The names of the princip.al 
tribes were : — On the Vf. s’de of the Alps, the 
Salyes or Salluvu, O.vvmt. and Decmtes; on 
the E. side of the Alps, the I.stemelii, Isgacsi, 
and Apuani near the coast, the Vagiessi, 
S.AEABSi, and TAURtxi on the upper course of 
the Po, and the Laevi and JIawsci N. of the 
I?o.— The Li^rians were small of stature, but 
strong, active and brave. In early they 
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^rvetl as^ mercenaries in the armies of tho- 
Carthflginians, and subsequently thev carried 
^ a long and fierce struggle wit’n the'Eomans. 
Them countrj^ was invaded for the first time by 
the Bomans in b.c. 238; but it was not till after 
XI of the second Punio war and 

uie defeat of Philip and Antiociius that the 
Bomans were able to devote tlieir energies to 
the subjugation of Liguria. It was many 5 'ears, 
however, before the whole ccnntrj* was finally 
subdued. Whole tribes, such as tlie Apaani, 
were transplanted to Samnium, and their place 
supplied by Boman colonists. TJie country 
was divided between the provinces of Gall'a 
Narbonensis and Gallia Cisalpina; and in the 
time of Augustus and of the succeeding em- 
perors, the tribes in the mountains w'ere placed 
under the government of an imperial procura- 
tor, called Procurator or Praefectiis Alpivm 
Maritimamm. It formed the 9t}i region. 
Under Diocletian the 11 th region {Trnus- 
padana) was included with the 9th under the 
single name Liguria, irith ilediolanum {Milan) 
as its chief town. 

Xigusticum Mare, the name originally of the 
whole sea S. of Gaul and of the NW. of Ital}', 
but subsequently only the E. part of this sea, 
or the Gulf of Genoa, W'hencc later ^vritets 
speak only of a Sinus Liguslicus (Strab. p. 122 ). 

Lilaea (A/Aaia : At\ai€i5s),an ancient town in 
Phocis, near the sources of the Cephissus 
(Strab. p, 4^7 ; Paus. ix. 24, x. 83). 

Idlybaeum (AiXv^aiov : Marsala), a to^vn in 
the W. of Sicily, with tm excellent harbour, 
situated on a promontory of the same name iC7. 
Boeo or di Marsala), opposite to the Prom. 
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Hermaeum or Mercurii {C.Boyj) in Africa, the 
space between the two being the shortest dis- 
tance betw'cen Sicily and Africa. The town of 
Lilybaeum was founded by the Carthaginiai s 
about B.c. 397, and was made the principal Car- 
tliaginian fortress in Sicily. It was surrounded 
by massive walls and by a trench CO feet wide 
and 40 feet deep. On the destruction of Seli- 
nas in 240, the inhabitants of the latter city 
were transplanted to Lilybaeum, which thus 
became still more iwwerful. Lilybaeum was 
besieged by the Romans in the first Punic war, 
but they were unable to take it ; and they only 
obtained possession of it by the treaty of peace. 
Under the Bomans Lilybaeum continued to be 
a place of importance. At Marsala, which 
occupies only tho S. half of the ancient town,, 
there are the ruins of a Roman aqueduct, and a 
few other ancient remains. (Pol. i. 42; Strab. 
pp. 122, 2C5 ; Died. r. 2, xiii. 54.) ^ 

Limaea, iimia, Llnxius, Belion (Lfmn), a 
river in Gallaecia in Spain, between tlie During 
and tbe3Iinius, whicli flowed into the Atlantic 
Ocean. It was also called the river of l^orget- 
falnos 3(4 ttis Phnnen Oblivionis ) ; and 

it is said to have been so called, because the • 
Xurduli and the Celts on one occasion lost here* 
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their comniaiider, and forgot the object of tbeir tiona and Sfosa, aa far as the Trenn, and S. 
expedition Tins legend uas so generally be- as far as llie SeijTiani, from aliom they were 
liered that it was with difficulty that Bmtlia separated by the nverArar. TheemperorOtho 
Callaicna could mdnce hie soldiet* to cross th* gace them the Roman franchise Their chief 
nver when lie inraded Gallaecia.BC 136 On townwas \jidematQnnom,afteTOard8l*iiigOPe8 
the banks of this river dwelt a amalltnbecaJled {hangret) (Caee B G iv 10, PoL u. 19, 0, 
Lumci. (Strab p 153, Plin iv 116, Sil lUh Lucan, i 893. Strab p 193, who, however, 
1. 235, XTi 476 Plot. Q B 34 > seems to be mistaken in placing the Medioma- 

limenia (Ai/Kvlo l/imna) atownof Cyjinis, tncj,>nsteadoftbeLcnci,neattcitheIijngonesl 

a httle S of Sob (Strab p 683) —2 A branch of the above mentioned people, 

loinltes Eomini, the name of a continnoM who migrated into Cisalpine Gaol along witli 
senes of fortifications, consisting of caatlea, the Bou, and shared the fortunes of the latter 
walls earthen ramparts, and the like, which the [Bou.] TheydweltE of the Boii aa far aa the 
Pwitnans erected along the Rhine and the Adrutio sea m the neighbourhood ol Eaveuna. 
Danube to protect their possessions from the (Pol ii 17 , Lit t S3 ) 
atlacksof the Germans. [GEs,w.vvia,RaiLE.TiA.l Lmtcnmisi. [LiTtR'cc«] 

T. imna e (Ai/irai, Aijumioi) 1 A town in UanJ (A/m*), i9 represented in mythology as 
Messenia, on the frontiers of Laconia, with a a hero wboae early death is lamented m adirge, 
temple of Artemis, who was hence anniamed * the song of Lmns, which was sung as a lur 
Luonatis temple was common to the vest song as early as the time of Homer (I! 

people ol both conntnea, and ibe ontnge xvm 570) Although be was clearly ongmaily 
which the Messenian yooth commitW against a harvest deity, yet his connexion with the 
come Lacedaemonian maidens, w ho were sacn song gives him m mythology a musical pareo 
fiemg at this temple, was the occasion of the tage, and he is described in the Argive tradition 
£nt hiesseman war Lunnae was ailoated in as Vbe too of Apollo by Calliope, or by Psama- 
the Ager Denthehatis, which district was a the dsoghterol thekingo! Argos TlieThehan 
subject of constant dispute between the Lace tradilioD makes lum the son of Urania, and Ins 
daemonians and dXeasenuna after tbe re , father t« Ampbimaras, eon of Poseidon, which 

establishment of the Messenian indepeodence points to an earlier or ‘Pelasgian’ ongin- 
by Epammondas (Strab p 2o7, Pane ui 9 ' (Pans i 43, 7. n 19, 7, k 29, 3) Argira tra 
C, it 31, S, Tac Ahk. it 43 )~2 A town id i dition leUt^, tliat Linus was exposed by hut 
the Thraciso Chersonesus on the Hellespout I mother efter bis birth, and was biought up by 
founded by the dLlesuns.— 4. See Srana. ^epheidA but was efterwetds ton to pieceeby 
Idniuisa (Aifiraia Ai^oiorl, atom in Acer dogs Psamathe’s gnef at the oceurreDce Lxi 
saiua, on (he road from Argos AmphilochiciUD trayed her misfortune to ber father, wbo con 
to Stratos, aud near the Ambracian gulf, on demned her to death Apollo, indignant at the 
which it a harbour (Thuc u 60, PoL t 6) father's cruelty, visited Argos with a plague, 
Lu&Ohum. [PicTosxa } and, ut obedience to an oracle, the Azgivea en 

Llffi^s (rd Miuiot P.o. N* of PAineka ?), a deatoored to propitiate Psamathe and Linae 
city m the SE of Lycia, on the nrer Lunucs, by means of saenficea. klatrona and virgins 
twenty stadia from its oioutli (Strab p 666, sang dirges which were called Afrei, and the 
Or Jlfef IX 646} festival was called Araeta because Linus bad 

LEnyrus (Aiiuipos PhineL<x7), » nver o! grown op emong lambs. According to the 
Lycia, flowing into the bay of the Bacmm Boeotian tradition Luins was lolled by ApoDo, 

Promontonom (PAineLu Say) narigaUo at becante be had ventured upon a musical contest 
far op as LniYBA. Recent traveller* differ as with the god , and every year, before sacrifices 
to whether the present river Pkine&a la the were offered to the Muses, a funeral sacrifice 
Lunyra or lU tnhatarythe Arycandos (Strab was offered to him, and dirges (AiVoi) were sung 
p 666,P1 ult 100) in bia honour A somewliat similar, but later, 

Lisdnm (Xincofit) a town of the Contain, in tradition makes him teach Heracles, who 
Bntam, on the road from Londioium to Ebors- struck bun with a lyre when he was reproved, 
cum, and a F,oman colony The modem name and UlleJ him (Tbeocr zxir 103, Died m- 
iincoln has been formed out of Lindom 67. ApoUod u.4, 9, Athen p 164) His tomb 
Colonia (PtoL ii. 8, 80 ) was claimed by Argos and by ThebeA »ud hie- 

Luldus (AfvSet AfrSiai Xtnifo, Ro.), on (he wise by Chalcia in Euboea. (Hes. ap. Clem. 
E side of the island of Rhodes, was one of the Alex p 830 , Apollod. i. 8, 9 , Pans, ii 19 71 
most ancient Donan colonies <m tbe Asiatic Verg Ed iv 57) In tlie myth of Linos, 
coast. It IS mentioned by Homer (17 u 636), which in some respects resembles those of 
with its kindred cities, J^ysns and Camirua. Hyacinth Us, Adonis and Glaucns, the death of 
These three cities, with Cos, Cnidus, and Bali- the vegetation under the hot summer sun 
camassus, formed the original Hexspolis, in tbe seems to he symbolised Linus as a god of 
SW corner of Asia Mmor Lindas stood npon vegetation became identified withtbevegeta- 
a mountain m a district abounding ID Tines and tion itself, and especially the com, and it is 
figs, and had two celebrated temples, one of likely enongh that ut the earliest rites there 
Athene sumamed AxrSta,aDd one of Heracles. wereeaenfiMs such aabelonged tovuany pvuni 
It was the birthplace of Cleobolus, one of tbe tive harvest snperstitions, but the song only 
seven wise men, to whom is ascribed tbe remamed. Anj^^ng shepherds he wasin the same 
‘swallow song' which the bovs ol Lindas Daed manner invoked to give increase of lambs, 
to Bing when they went roundcoUectiDggiAaat Lipara and Ltparenses Insulae (Aeotuc] 

the return of summer (Athen y 860) It re- Liparu (Af-rapis), a si^l nver of Cilicia, 
tamed moch of its consequence even after the flowing past Soloe (Phn v 93) 
fonndation of Rhodes. (EHonraJ InsenptionB Liqueatla {Ltcemaj, a nver in Venetia m 
of importance hare been found ID Its Acroprflis. the olllaly between Altinom and Concordia, 
(Hdhii 182, Diod-v 58,xii 75 , btnb jx 655) wlucb flowed into the Sums TergesLiiiasfSerr 
Lingones. 1 A powerful people m Trans- aAAen tz.679j 
alpine GaoL whose territory extended from the Uni (Gangtmnc), more anciently called 
loot of 2It. \ogesns and the soarces Claaif, or Olanii, one of tbe pruicipel nveri 
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SI >— 3 Ot XiTilla, the daughter of Drusa« 
senior and Antonia, and the wife of Dmsna 
janior, the eon of the emperor Tibertos She 
was aedaced hj Sejanns, who persoaded her to 
po’son her husband, A.P 23 Her guilt waa not 
discovered till the fall of Sejanna, eight yean 
afterwards, 81 (Saeb Claud 1, Tac Ann u 43, 
81 , IV 1, VI. 2.)-^ Juha laviUa, daughter of 
Gerraanjcoa and Agtipp na. f J 

Uvla Gens, plebeian, bat me of the moat 
illnstnoos bouses among the Boman nobility 
The Idvn obtained eight consulships, two cen 
eorships three tnmnphs a dictatorship, and a 
mastership of the horse The most distin 
gmshed fanubes are those of BbLsrs and 
buJsiToa. 

LItIus, T , the Roman historian, was bom 
at Pativmm (Padua), in the Is of Italy, b c 59 
The greater part of hia life appears to have 
t>een spent in Rome, but he returned to hia 
oatiie town before his death, which iiappened 
at the age of 76, ui tlie fourth year of Titwrius, 
A D n (Mart. I 61, 3 , Plat. Caea « . Easeb 
Chron 19a8, 2Q33 , Sen Ep tOQ 9 , «^iat X 
1, 89 ) His Lterary talents eecar^ the pa- 
tronage and fneadship of Augustus be became 
a person of consideration at court and bia 
advice Claudius, afterwards emperor, waa id 
duced in early bfe to attempt historical compo 
aitioa (Iiiv IT 29, Tae Ann iv 9t, Soet 
Claud. 417) Eveatuiily, hss reputation rose 
«o high and became «o widely diffused, that a 
Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to Rome eolely 
lor the porposo of beholding him, end hanog 
gratified bia cunoeUv ici this oaa MrttcuUr 
inunediately retaned home (Flm Ep u 9) 
The great and only extant work of Livy le* 
Kiatory of Rome, teraed by hunMlf Annofcs 
(tliiL 18), extending from the foundation of the 
«ity to thedeathof Drnsas, s c 9, conpnaed in 
113 books 01 these 8o have deacendM to ns, 
hot of the whole, with the exception of two, we 
possess Epitomet, which mnst luve been drawn 
np b) one who was well aciiaainted with hie 
anb;eei. By some they have been ascnbed I© 
lavr himself, by others to Florui , bat there u 
nothing in the langaage or context to wsmul 
either of these conclusions, and extemelevi 
deuce u altogether wanting Froca the cir 
cumstance that a short introdnciioa or preface 
IS found at the beginning ot books i, xxi. and 
sxxi .andthateachofthese marks theeommence- 
tnent of an important epoch, the whole work 
has been divided into decode!, containing ten 
hooks each. This arrangement was of a mter 
diSe, asd ewnoo# be traced eaiiier tlun IV 
torunna Livy himself sjieabs merely of books 
(z 31, zxi 1) The first decade (books i -x.) is 
entire It embraces the period from the foon 
dation of the city to the year B c 291, when the 
subjngation of the Sammtesnuy be said to have 
been completed The second decade (books 
IU.-ZX ) IS altogether lost I( embrsiwd the 
pencdfrom 291 to 219 composing an accoont, 
amongotherlnattersiol the invasion of Pyrrhus 
and of the first Ponte war The third decade 
(boots rxi -XXX ) IS entire If embraces tn* 
period from 219 to SOI, comprehendmg the 
who’e of the second Panic war fourth 

decade (books xxxi.-xl) is entire, and also one 
half of the fifth (books xli-xlv) These 15 
books embrace the yenod from 201 to 167, and 
develop the progress of the Roman arms m 
Cisalpine Gaol, in Ifacedonis, Greece, and Asia, 
ending with i)ie tTroropli of Aemilius Panins 
Of tlie remaining books nothing remains exocpt 
inconsiderable fiagmcnU, the most 
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being ft few chapters of the 91st book, concern 
logt^ fortunes of Sertonus The composition 
of snch a vast work necessarily occnpiw many 
years, and we find indications which throw 
aome light upon the epochs when different sec- 
tions were composed Thus in book i (c 19) 
It IS stated that the temple of Janus had been 
do^ twice only since the reign of I,nma, for 
the first tune iu the eonsnlship of T SfanJius 
(b c 235), a few years after the termination of 
the first punie war, for the second time by 
Augustus Caesar, aflM the battle of Actiuin,ln 
29 But we know that it was shut again by 
Aogostus after the conquest of the Canta- 
brians, ID SS , and hence it is evident that the 
first book must have been wntten between the 
years 29 and 25 moreover, since the last Look 
contained an account of the death of Drusas, it 
IS evident that the task must have been spread 
over 17 years, and probably occupied a much 
longer time— -The style of Livy way be pro- 
Doonced almost faulCtesa The narrative flows 
on in a calm but strong cuirent , the diction 
displays richness witliout heaviness, and sim 
plicity snthont tameness There is, moreover, 
a distinctness of outline and a warmth of 
coloQivng lu all his deliuestions, whether of 
living men m action, or of things inanunate, 
which never fail to call np the whole scene 
before oar eyes (For the verdict of antiquity 
see Ben Sua» vi 21, Tae Agr 10, Quint *- 
1, 101 )— In ladgiDg of (he merits of Livy as a 
biatonan, we are boaod to ascertain, if possible, 
tha end which be proposed to himseU Kooua 
who reads Livy with attention can suppose that 
ha ever conceived the project of drawing cp a 
cniical history of Rome His atm was to offer 
to be countrymen a clear and pleasing uarni^ 
tive, whicb, while it gratified (heir vanity, ihonld 
present what be honestly believed huOMlf (0 
atrue accoent, or, at least, not unprobaUe To 
effect thie purpose he studied with care the 
untings of some of hia more celebrated preJe 
ceaeore on Roman history kVherehisanthontica 
■were in accord inee with each cither, he geneTsIly 
rested satisfied with this agreement, where 
their testimony was irreconcileable, he was con 
lent to point out their want of hannony, and 
occasioD^y to offer an opinion on their com 
poralive crMibility Rutin no case did he ever 
dieam of ascending to the foantam head. He 
never attempted to test the accuracy d bis 
aothorities by examining ntonunients of remote 
antiquity, of which not a few were accessible to 
every inhabitant of the metropohs. Tbns, it is 
perfifly- otexr {(«{ be had never nsai the 
Leges Begiae, nor the Commentaries of Servius 
TuHiob, nor even the Licinian Rogations, and 
that he had never consulted the vast coU^iou 
of decrees of the senate, ordinances of the 
plebs, treaties, and other state papers, which 
were preserv ed in tlie city bay. more, he did 
not sdwaysconsnJtevenall theanthors to whom 
be might have resorted with advantage, such as 
Fabius Futor 'Und Piso And even those 
writers whose authority he followed be dA not 
use in (he most jedicioas nianner Hischief 
aQUionfieSi where he had not Polybios as his 
guAe, were Valerius Antiaa (whom he does 
not at first mistrust, see p. 73),Liciniiu JUacer, 
Claodiuv Qaadnganos, Coeboa Antipaier (espe- 
cially for the Ilaonibalian war), and Aelios 
Tabero, and in some cases his acceptance of 
conflicting aceoanU bas led to inconiistenciea 
Other mistakes also hare been noticed, anamg 
fcotB his never liaving acquired even the ele 
mmUof the military art, of janspradence, or 
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of political economy, and from imperfect know- 
ledge of geographj'. Bat while we fully ac- 
Imowledge these defects in I>i\’y, we cannot 
^mit that his general good faith has ever been 
impugned >rith any show of justice. We are 
assured (Tac. Ann. W. 84) that he was fair and 
liberal npon matters of contemporary history; 
we know that he praised Cassius and Brutus, 
that his cliaracter of Cicero was a high enlogiom, 
and that he^ spoke so warmly of the unsuccess- 
ful leader in the great Civil war, that he was 
Sportively styled a Pompeian by Augustus. It 
is true that in recounting the domestic strife 
which agitated the republic for nearly two cen- 
turies, he represents the plebeians and their 
leaders in the most unfavourable light. But 
this arose, not from any wish to pervert the 
truth, but from ignorance of the exact relation 
of the contending parties. It is manifest that 
he never can separate in his own mind the 
spirited plebeians of the infant commonwealth 
from the base and venal rabble which thronged 
the fomm in the days of Marins and Cicero ; 
while in like manner he confounds those bold 
and honest tribunes who were the cliampions 
of liberty with such men ns Satuminus or 
Sulpicius, Clodius or Vatinius. The modem 
tendency to treat Livy in Eoman liistory which 
has passed beyond the legendary period as an 
authority who may be lightly set aside when he 
does not agree with an adopted theory cannot 
be too strongly condemned. A conspicuous 
instance of this — and there are others — is the 
hasty rejection of his account of Hannibars 
descent into Italy, which more scientific investi- 
gation has shown to be in all probability correct 
[see p. 880, b].*— There remains one topic to which 
we must advert. We are told by Quintilian 
(i. 6, § 56, viii. 1, § 3) that Asinius PoUio had 
remarked a certain Patavinity in Livy. Scholars 
have given thenrselvea a vast deal of trouble to 
discover what this term may indicate, and 
various hypotheses have been propounded ; but 
if there is any truth in the story, it is evident 
that Pollio must liave intended to censure some 
provincial peculiarities of expression, which we, 
at all events, are in no position to detect. 
Editions of the text of Livy nreby Madvig, 18G6, 
1870; H. J. Muller, 1881; with commentaries, 
by Drakenborch, 174G; Weissenborn, 1878. 

LIvius Andronlcus. [Axdronicus.] 

Lix, Lixa, Lixus (Af|, Af|a, Af^os: Al- 
Araisli)f a city on the W. coast of Mauretania 
Tingitana, in Africa, at the mouth of a river of 
the same name; it was a place of some com- 
mercial importance. 

Locri, sometimes called locrepses by tlie 
Homans, the inhabitants of Locris Aowpiy), 
were an ancient people in Greece, said to be 
descended from the Leleges, with which some 
Hellenic tribes were intermingled at a very 
•early period. They were, however, in Homeris 
time regarded as Hellenes; and according to 
tradition even Deucalion, the founder of the 
Hellenic race, was said to have lived in Locris, 
in the town of Opus or Cynos. In liistorical 
times the Locrians were divided into two dis- 
tinct tribes, differing from one another in cus- 
toms, habits, and civilisation. Of these the 
Eastern Locrians, called Epicnemidii and 
Opuntii, who dwelt on the E. coast of Greece, 
opposite the island of Euboea, were the more 
-ancient and more civilised; while the Western 
Xiocrians, called Ozolac, who dwelt on the Cor- 
inthian gulf, were a colony of the former, and 
xvere more barbarous. Homer mentions only 
the E. Locrians. {II, ii. 527-535 ; Pind. 01. ix- 
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63 ; Time. i. 5 ; Strab. pp. 322, 425.) At a later 
time there was no connexion between the 
Eastern and Western Locrians ; and in the 
Peloponnesian war we find the former sidhn' 
with the Spartans, and tlie latter -vrith the 
Athenians. — 1. Eastern Locris, extended from 
Thessaly and the pass of Thermopylae along 
the coast to the frontiers of-Boeotia, and was 
bounded on the W. by the mountain range of 
Cnemis, Ptoum, and Messapium, which sepa- 
rated their country from Doris and Phocis. 
The ii^abitants were called indifferently Locri 
Epicnemidii from the fact of 

their dwelling by Mt. Cnemis, and Locri 
Optmtii from their chief town. Opus. The 
latter name was most commonly used in liis- 
torical times ; the former is sometimes written 
Hypocnemidii {‘T-roKVTjfMBioi). It has often, but 
erroneously, been supposed that the name 
Epicnemidii denoted those who dwelt in the N, 
of Locris, and the name Opuntii those who dwelt 
in the S. Locris was a fertile and cultivated 
strip of land. In 456 the Locrians became per- 
force allies of Athens, but followed the lead of 
Thebes in the Peloponnesian war, and again in 
the Theban wars with Sparta in 895 and 370. 
Ajax, son of Oileus,wasthe national hero of the 



Coin of Locri OpontU. 

05r..head of Persephone; rer., onosTios ; Ajax, son of 
0ile\i5, as a warrior. 


Opuntian Locrians [Ajax, 2].— 2. Western 
Locris, or the country of the Locri Ozolae 
{’OC6\ai), was bounded on the N. by Doris, on 
the W. by Aetolia, on the E. by Phocis, and ou 
the S. by the Corinthian gulf. The origin of 
the name of Ozoiae is uncertain. Tlie ancients 
derived it from SfEiv ‘ to smell,’ on account of 
the undressed shins worn by the inliabitants, or 
on account of the great quantity of asphodel 
that grew in their conntrj-, or from the stench 
arising from mineral springs, beneath which 
the centaur Nessns is said to have been buried 
(Pans. X. 38, 1 ; Strab. p. 427) ; or from ofoi, 
vine-branches. Tlie country is mountainous, 
and for the most part unproductive. Sit. Corax 
from Aetolia, and Mt. Parnassus from Phocis, 
occupy the greater part of it. The Locri 
Ozolae resembled their neighbours, the Aeto- 
lians, both in their predatory habits and ill 
their mode of warfare. They were divided into 
several tribes, and are described by Thucydides 
as a rude and barbarous people, even in the Pe- 
loponnesian war. From B.c. 315 they belonged 
to the Aetolian League. (Time. i. 5, iii. 94 ; Pol. 
xviii. SO.) Their chief town was AilpmsS-i. 

Locri Epizephyrli (Aoxpol ’ZTriCccpvpioi : 
Molfa di liiirsano), one of the most ancient 
Greek cities in Lower Italy, was situated in the 
SE. of Bruttium, N. of^ the promontory of 
Zephyrium, from which it was said to have 
derived its surname Epizephyrii, though others 
suppose this name given to the place simply 
because it lay to the W. of Greece. It was 
founded by the Locrians from Greece, B.c. ^^'•'* 
Strabo expressly says that it was founded by the 
Ozolae, and not by the Opuntii, asjnost writers 



related tnt hjs statement is not so probable I loadinlum, also called Oppidnm Londjni 
.. 41.^ n>>,.^ OL t iR- XI 19.' ettse.Landiaium. or Loadiavua (Z.o/idoril,tUc 


Strab p 2o0, Pans iii 19, 12, Pol in. 6-13, 
Verg J-cn ui 899) The lohabilaats regarded 
themseUes as descendants ot Ajai Oilens, and 
as he resided at the town of Naryi among the 
Opuntii, the poets gave the name of ^arpcsato 
Lottis (Ov ilet XV 705) and callM the 
fonnders of the town the liarycn Loen {Verg 
Aen 111 899) For the same reason the pitch 
of Brattinm is frequently called Nnrjicjo (Verg 


capital of the Cantii in Britain, was situat^ oi 
the 8 bank of the Thames m the modem 
Southwark, though it afterwards spread over 
the other side of the nver It is not men 
tioned by Caesar, probably becanse his line of 
march led him in a difierent direction, and 
its name first occurs in the reign of Nero, 
when it IS spoken of as a flourishing and pops 
lone town, frequented by TlOTtian traders and 


Georg ii 438) Locn was celebrated Iot the the cluef emponnm for commerce m Bntain, 
excellence of its laws which were drawn up although neither a Homan, colony nor a tnnnici 

ZaJencBs soon after the foundation ^ the city |piiini(Tac Ann iiv SS) On the revolt of the 
[ZeLEucts] The town enjoyed great pro BntonsnnderBoudiccaorBoadicea,tD 62 tie 
spenty down to the tune of the younger Diony Roman governor SnetoniusPaulmns abandoned 
eius who resided here for gome years after his Ejondiiuum to the enemy, who massacred th® 
eipulson from SjTacuse, and comuiitted the ' inhabitants and plundered the town From the 
greatest atrocities against the inhabitants It . effects of this devastation it podaally m 
suffered mneh ir ’ . ' - » > .i v._ .» ■ 


n the second Punic 
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it to retain its Ireedocu and its own constitu 
tion. which was democratical (see coin), but it 
graunally sank is unportanee, and is rarely 
mentMned in later times bear the town was 
an ancient and wealthy temple of Proterpina. 

HflCBSta, or, more correctly, Lneiuta. a 
woman celebrated for her ekill in concocting 
poisons She was employed by Agnppma in 
poisoning Clandius, and hy Nero for despatch 
mg Bntsnnicus She was rewarded by Nero 
with ample estates , but under the emperor 
Galha she was ezeented with other malefactors 
of Neros reign (Jut i.71, Tac Ann lu 66, 
nil 15, Suet. Act S8, Dio Cass U 91) 

Lollla Paulina granddaughter of 31 Lolbus, 
mentioned below, and heiress of his imineoso 
wealth She was married to C UeDimius 
Regulus , but the emperor Caligula sent for ' 
her, divorced her fram her husband, and mar ' 
tieii her, bat soon divorced her again After 
Ckndms had pat to death his wife Mesrahna 
Lolliawas one of the candidatcsfor the vacancy, 
but slie was put to death by Agnppma (Tac 
Ann XU 1, Suet. Cal 23 Claud 26.) 

Folliasui (AoXAiordt), Greek eoplust in the 
time of Hadnan and Antonions Pius, was a 
native of Ephesus, and taught at Athens 

Lolllns 1 M holllas Falicauus, tnbune 
of the plebs, B c 71, and an active opponent of 
the snetocracy (Cic Fctt i 47,il41)— 2 SI 
iKillias, consul 21, and governor of Gaul m 16. 
He was defeated by some German tribes who 
had crossed the Bliuie LoUius was snbse 
qneotly appointed by Anguatos aa tutor to bis 
grandson, C Caesar, whom he accompanied to 
tha East, B c. 2. Here lio jnenned the As ' 
pIessnreofC.Cacsar.and IS aoid in consequence 
to have pot an end to his life by poison. (Tac 
Ann. i. 10, VeU. Pal u. 97, Itffl) llcoace 
Mdressed an Ode (iv 9) to Lolhus, and two 
Epistles (u 2, i. IS) to the eldest sou of Liolbus 


against Pyrthns and ^eovered and the number of roads meut oned 
The Romans allowed i m the Itinerary as converging upon it mark it 
as sm impoTt&ut place in the retgu of Antoninus 
PiDS, indeed as tlie second town of Bntam m 
consideration It was snrrounded with a wall 
and ditidi by Constantme the Great or Thei> 
dosius, the Roman governor of Bntain , and 
about liue time it was distinMished by the 
aumame of Augutta (Amm Stare ixrii- 6. 
xxviH 8) Lonaimutn hod now extended so 
iDUcti on the N bank of tbs Tboioes, that it 
was called at this penod a town of the Xiino 
I bantes, from winch we may infer that the new 
'quarter was both larger and wore popuJons 
' than the old part on the S side of the nret 
Ihe wall built by Constantine or Tlieedotios 
was on the N side of the nver, end ss eon 
jectured to hai e commenced et a fort near the 
present site ol the Tower, and to hare be^ 
continued along the himones to Cnpplegste. 
Newgate andLudgate Loadonwasthaeentral 

K mt from which all the lioman roads m 
itain diverged It possessed » Milhanunt 
Aureum (fiiei of Ard sv] from which the 
oulee on the roads were num^red A fragment 
of this MiHianum is the celebrated ‘liondOD 
Stone ’ 

Iiosnuus (Sf Lueta), a nver m the NE of 
Smly between 3lylae and Tyndons, on the 
bansH of which Hiero gained a victory over 
the Mamertines (Pol- 1 9 , DioiL ixii- IS) 
XongiDBS, a distiognished Greek philosopber 
and grammaruin of the third century of our 
era Ho was called Casitns longinui or 
Dtonysinj Catsiui looginus Tlie place m 
hie bicth IS uncertain , he was brought up with 
care by his uncle FtonVo, who taught rhetoric 
at Athens, whence it has been conjectured that 
be wes a native of that city He afterward^ 
visited many countries, and became acquainted 
with all the illustnons philosophers of his age, 
such aa Ammonias Ssccas, Ongen the dicciple 
of Ammonias (not to be confounded with the 
Cbmtian writer), Plotinns, and Amehus 11® 
was a pnpU of the two former, and was a" 
adherent of the Platonic philosophy On hi» 
retaru to Atliens he opened » school, which 
wasattended by nnmerons pupils, among whom 
tha most celebrated wag Porphyiy He sceius 
to have taught philosophy and cnticism, oS 
well as rbetonc and grammar , and the extent 
of his information was so great that he wss 
called *a livuig library’ and ‘ a walking mu 
aeom.’ After spending n considerable p^ at 
hia life at Athenshe went to theEast where he 
became aequointed with Tlenobia, of Palmyra, 
who mode him her teacher of Greek literature, 
and uventnsily her prmcipal adnser It wst 
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born nt Cordaba is Sp&m, Rome, from the Social war In 65 he had 
39 Hts father was L Annaens Udla, a searly finished the historj of the Social, and 
brother of 2t Seneca, the philosopher Ziocas of the first Civil, war, when Cicero wrote to his 
waa earned to Borne at an earlj age, where hta {cveoil, pressing him to devote a separate work 
edncation was superintended by the most to the penod from Catiluie a conspiracy to 
eminent preceptors of the day Hia talents Cicero’s recall from banishment (ad Fam r 
developed theraseWes at a very early age, and 14) Lnccems promised compliance with his 
excited such general admn^Uon as to awiAen reijaest bat ha appears never to have wnttea 
the )ealonsy of Nero who, unable to brook the work (ad Alt iv 6) On the breafcmg out 
competition, forbade him to recite in public of the Civil war in 49, he espoused ^e side of 
Stong to the qnick by this prohibition, Lacan Pompey He was snbaeqnently pardoned by 
embarked in the famons conspiracy of Ihso, Caesar and retamed to Jiome, where he con 
"Was betrayed and by apromise of psidon, was tinned to bve on friendly terms with Ciceio fad 
induced to tern informer He began by de- Fam r 13)^ — 2 C , snmamed Hirmf, of the 
noanemg his own mother Aciba (or Atilia), and Fopiman tribe, tribnne of the plebs S3, pro- 
then revealed the rest of hia accompljces with po^ that Pompey should be created dictator 
oat reserve Bat he reoetved a tnutor’a lo 99 be was a candidate with Cicero for the 
reward After the more important victima had aagonhip, and m the following year a candi 
been despatched the emperor issned the man date with M Caehes for the ae^eship, bat be 
date forthedeathof Lucan, who,findmg escape tailed in both. On the breaking out of the 
hopeless, caased bis vema to beopened. Wb^ Civil war m 49, he joined Pompev Be was 
from the rapid eSnsion of bloi^ he felt his sent by Pompey as ambassador to Orodes, king 
extremities becoming chill, he began to repeat of Partbia, bat he was thrown into prison by 
aloud some ven*^ whichhebadoncecompMcd, the Parthian king He was pardoDcd by 
descriptive of a wounded soldier perishing by a Caesar after the battle ol Phaisalia, ana 
like death, and, with these lines opon kis tips, returned to Rome (Cie aA All vui. 5, 11 ; 
expired aJi 65, m the twenty sixthyear of hia Caes £ C i. 15 lu S3, Dio Cass- xhi. 3 ) 
age (Lifeof Lncaa by Snetonioa, and ^rob- LncMUes CaUaiei, oneof the twochiei tribes 
sblyjbyVacca cf Qomtilx 1,90, Hart xiv of the CallaKi or Gallteei on the N coasts 
194, Sery ad den i 881)— Lacan wrote HiapaniA Tarraconeniis, derived their name 
vaneas poems, the titles of which are preserved, from their town Locus Angnitj, 
hot the only extant wgdijctioma a heroic poem, lae«»tnm (Alu^nle) a town of the Coolest 
intenbooks entitledFAarrafio,>a«hichthepr» tani, on the coast of Hispama Tairsconensis 
gressoftheitragglebetwevnCaesarandPompey (Plin ii». 19) * 

>s fally detailed the events, commenciag with Loelrfa (LDcerinnt Zueera), sometimes 
the passage of the Babicon, being arranged in called Koelru. a tows inApnhaon the borders 
regmar chronological order The tenth Imk is of Ssjnnipm, SW of Arpi, waa situated on a 
imperfect and the narrative breaks off abnplly steep hill, and possess^ to ancient temple^ 
m the middle of the Alexandnan war, bat we Minerva (Strab pp 3CI, 334 ■ Plfb Ui 16) U 
know not whether the conclation has h<MQ lost, the war between Rome and Sainninm, it was 
or whether the aothor ever completed hie taak. first taken by the Samnites (BX S31), and next 
The whole of what «• now possesa was cerUmly by the BomiaDs (S19), bat having revolted to 
not composed at the skme time. In the earlier the Samnites u> 814 all the inh^itanta were 
portions, written when he was still in fsvoor massacred by the Romans and their place 
With the emperor, we fiod liberal aeatimeots sappLed by 3o00 Roman colonists fler ix 36, 
and the preference of Pompey to Caesar ex VelL Pst. i 14, Diod. xix. 72} l^Tingthoi 

S nied ID more moderate terms, accompanied become a- Roman colony it continned faithful 
pnuse of Nero, but, as we proceed, the to Rome in the aecoodPumc war (Pol ua 68, 
tesiBgs of freedom are iondly proclaimed, 100, Liv ixii 9. xivu 10) In the tune of 
and the mvectives against tyranny and against Augustas it haddeclined in Nospenty, butwss 
Caesar arecoachedinbitterJangnage, probably stiUxf sufficient importance m the third cen 
aimed s{ the emperor The work contains liCTtobe theresideneo of thepraetorof Apnha. 
great beauties and great defects It is chanc Lnctanni (‘Lovaim-dr), nitially called LsCiaB. 
tensed by copions diction, lively imagmatioQ, a Greek writer Iwra at Samosata, the cspital 
and a bold aud mascnlme tone of thonght, with of Commagene, m Syria. The dates of bis birth 
scattered hnes or passages which nse to real god death are nneertam , but it has been coo- 
magnificence, hot it is at the same time dis- jectored, with ranch probability, that he was 
figured by extravagance, far fetched cooceita, bom aboat am 120 and he probably lived till 
and nimatnral smulea The best editions are towards the end of that century We know 
by Weber, Lips 1821-1831, and by Haskins, that some of hia more celebrated works were 
London, 1880 written in the reign of 51 Anrehus. Locisns 

Lfleinni, Ocellus (OcEixtra] parents were poor, and he was at first 

Lneceias 1 L., friend and neighboor of prenticed to his materaal ancle, who was s 
Cicero. His name frequently occois at the ststoary He afterwards became an advocate, 
commencementof CiceroscoTTespondencewitb and practised at Antioch. Being nninccessfol 
Atticas, with whom Lncceiut had quarrelled is this calling, he employed himself m writing 
(od Aft 1. 8, 5,10, u, 11, 14) Cicero attempted speeches for otheramstead of dehrenng them 
toreconcilebiatwofnenda. InBC 63Lacceins himseif Bat ha did not remain long at An- 
accused Catiline, and in CO he became s candi boch, and at an early pen^ of his life he set 
date for the consulship, along with Jobos oak upon his travels, and visited the greater 
Caesar, who agreed to support lum, but he lost part of Greece, Italy and Gaoi In these 
-tos election in conseqnenee of the anstoeney jerameys he acquired a good deal of money sa 
bnngmg xn Bibnlns as a connterpinse to well ae fame by lectures on rhetonc dehvcied 
Caesar’s influence Lucceius seems now to in vanons towns On his return to hi» native 
^ve withdrawn from pnbhc life and to have country, probably about his fortieth year, he 
devoted hnaseU to literature He wae (doefly abandoned the rhetorical prolession the srto- 
engaged m the composition of a history fices of wbicb, he tells ns, were foreign to h» 
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temper. He Btill, however, occasionally tm- 
velled ; for it appears that he was in Achaia 
and Ionia about the close of the Parthian war, 
160-1G5; on which occasion, too, he seems to 
have visited Olympia and beheld the self- 
immolation of Peregrinus. About the j’ear 170, 
or a little previously, he visited the false oracle 
of the impostor Alexander, in Paphlagonia. 
Late in life he obtained the office of procurator 
of part of Egypt, which office was probably 
bestowed on him by the emperor Commodus. 
The nature of Lucian’s writings inevitably pro- 
cured him many enemies, by whom he has 
been painted in verj' black colours- According 
to Suidas he was sumamed the Blasphemer^ 
and was tom to pieces by dogs, as a punish- 
ment for his impiety ; but on this account no 
reliance can be placed. — As many as eighty- 
two works liave come down to us under the 
name of Lucian; but several of these are 
spurious. The most important of them are his 
Dialogues. They are of very various degrees 
of merit, and are treated in the greatest pos- 
sible variety of style, from seriousness down to 
the broadest humour and buffoonerj-. Their 
subjects and tendenc}*, too, vary considerably; 
for while some are employed in attacking the 
heathen philosophy and religion, others are 
mere pictures of manners without any polemic 
drift. Onr limits only allow us to mention a 
few of the more important of these Dialogues: — 
The Dialogues^ of the GodSf twenty-six in 
number, consist of short dramatic narratives of 
some of ..the most popular incidents in the 
heathen "mythology. The reader, however, is 
generally left to draw his own conclusions from 
the story, the author only taking care to pot it 
in the most absurd point of view. — In tlie 
Jupiter Coiiuicted a bolder style of attack is 
adopted ; and the cynic proves to Jupiter's face 
that, everything being under the dominion of 
fate, he has no power whatever. As this dia- 
logue shows Jupiter’s want of power, so the 
Jupiter the Tragedian strikes at his very exist- 
ence, and that of the other deities. — ^The Vita- 
rum AuctiOf or Sale of the Philosophers^ is an 
attack upon the ancient philosophers, Im tliis 
humorous piece the heads of the different 
sects are put up to sale, Hermes being the 
auctioneer. — The Fisherman is a sort of apology 
for the preceding piece, and may be reckoned 
among Lucian’s best dialogues. The philo- 
sophers are represented as having obtained a 
day’s life. for the purpose of taking vengeance 
upon Lucian, who confesses that he has bor- 
rowed the chief beauties of his writings from 
them. — The Banquet, or the Lapithae, is one 
of Lucian’s most humorous attacks on the 
philosophers. Tlie scene is a wedding-feast, at 
which a representative of each of the principal 
philosrfpliic sects is present. A discussion en- 
sues, which sets all the philosophers by the ears, 
and ends in a pitched battle.~ThcMprin?z3 is 
also an attack on philosophic pride; but its 
main scope is to satirise the Romans, whose 
pomp, vain-glory, and luxury are unfavourably 
contrasted with the simple ^bits of the Ame- 
nians. — The more miscellaneous class of Lu- 
cian’s dialogues, in which the attacks upon 
mythology and philosophy are not direct but 
incidental, or wliicb are mere pictures of 
maimers, contains some of his best. At the 
head must be placed Timon, which may per- 
haps be regarded as Lucian's masterpiece.- 
Tlie Dialogues of the Dead are perhaps the 
best known of all Lucian's works, ^le subject 
affords great scope for moral reflection, and for 
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satire on the vanity of human pursuits. Wealth, 
power, beauty, strength, not forgetting the vain 
disputations of philosophy, afford the mate- 
rials. — The Icaro-Menippus is in Lucian’s best 
vein, and a masterpiece of Aristophanic humour. 
Menippus, disgusted wth the disputes and 
pretensions of the philosophers, resolves on a 
visit to the stars, for the purpose of seeing how 
far their theories are correct. By the ineciia- 
nical aid of a pair of wings he readies the 
moon, and surveys thence the miserable passions 
and quarrels of men. Hence he proceeds to 
Oljunpus, and is introduced to the Thunderer 
himself. Here he is %vitness of the manner in 
which human prayers are received in heaven. 
Tliey ascend by enormous vent-holes, and be- 
come audible when Jupiter removes the covers. 
Jupiter himself is represented as a partial 
judge, and as influenced by the largeness of 
tbe rewards promised to him. At the end he 
pronounces judgment against the philosophers, 
and threatens in four days to destroy them 
all. — Charon is a dialogue of a graver turn 
than the preceding. Charon visits the earth 
to see tlie course of life there, and what it is 
that always makes men weep when they enter 
his boat. Mercury acts as liis cicerone. — Lu- 
cian’s merits as a writer consist in his know- 
ledge of human nature; his strong common 
sense ; the fertility of his invention; the raci- 
ness of his humour, and the simplicity and 
Attic grace of his diction. There was abund- 
ance to justify his attacks in the systems 
against which they were directed. Yet he 
establishes nothing in their stead. His aim is 
only to pull down ; to spread a universal 
scepticism. Editions of Lucian by Hemster- 
huis and Reitz, Amst. 1748, 4 vols. 4to ; by 
Lehman. Lips. 1821-1881, 9 vols. 8vo: text by 
Jacobitz, 1874 ; select dialogues by E. Abbott, 
1877 ; Heitland, 1878 ; Jerram, 1879. 

Lucifer. [Hzbpebus.] 

LucHius. 1. C., was bom at Suessa of the 
Auruuci, B.c. 148. He served in the cavalry 
under ficipio in the Nnmantine war ; lived 
upon terms of the closest familiarity with 
Scipio and Laelius ; and was either the maternal 
grand-uncle or, which is less probable, the 
maternal grandfather of Pompey the Great. 
He died at Naples, 103, in the 4Cth year of his 
age. Lucilius was the first to impress upon 
Roman satire its character of personal invec- 
tive, follou'ing in this the Old Attic Comedy; 
but as this method of attack was not admitt^ 
upon the stage, the invective of Lucilius was 
literary, and not dramatic like that of Aristo- 
phanes. He gave to Roman satire that form 
which afterwards received full development in 
the hands of Horace, Persius, and Juvenal 
Horace, while he censures the harsh versifica- 
tion and the slovenly haste with which Lucilius 
threw off his compositions, acknowledges >ritli 
admiration the fierceness and boldness of hi? 
attacks upon the vices and follies of his con- 
temporaries. (Hor. Sat. i. 4, C, i. 10, 1, ii. 1, 
10,62; Juv. i.lGo; Pers.i. 114.) Cicero, Vamo, 
and Quintilian differ from Horace in giving 
praise to the style as well as the matter of his 
writings (Cic. cte Or. i. 1C, 72 ; Quintil. x. 1, 93 ; 
Gell. vi. 14). The Satires of Lucilius were 
divided into thirty hooks. Upwards of 800 
fragments from these have been jircserved, but ^ 
the greatest number consist of isolated coup- 
lets, or single lines. It is clear from these 
fragments tliat his reputation for^ caustic 
pleasantry was by no means unmerited, and 
that in coarseness and broad personalities ho 
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m no respect fell sliort o! thelicence of the Old 
Comedy, which would seem to hare been, to a 
certain extent, hi» model The fragments were 
publish^ separately, by Francieens Donsa, 
Lug Bat 4to, 1597 , by L Muller, Lips 187i , 
by C Lachmann, BerL 1876 —2. LMiUBi 
Junior, probably the author of an extant poem 
m 640 hexameters entitled Aetn/i, which ex- 
hibits throngbont great command of language, 
and contains not a few brilliant passages Its 
object is to explam upon philosophical pnn 
ciples, after the fashion of Lncretms, the causes 
of the Tanons rolcanic phenomena. IiOCiIids 
Jtmior was the procnrator of Sicily, and the 
fnend to whom Seneca addresses his EpuOa, 
iaa Natural Questtom and his tract On Pttm- 
denct, and whom he strongly urges to select 
this Tery subject of Aetna as a theme tor his 
muse (Sen. 27 Q m 1, Ep 26. 46. 59 79) 
The Aetna was onginaUy printed among VirgJ a 
poems , It IS inelnded in Wemsdorf s Poet hat 
Min and is edited separately by Mnr.ro, 1867 
XfieiUa, Annla, daughter of M Anreliaa and 
the yonnger Fanstma was bom about am 147 
She was mamed to the emperor L Terus, and 
after hia death (169) to Claudius PompeiaoQS 
In 183 she engaged m a plot against her brother 
Commodus, which hairing been detected, she 
was banished to Capreae, and there put to 
death. (Dio Cass Uxi 1 Izxii 4 ) 

LBClna, the goddess ol light or rather the 
goddess that brings to light, and hence the god 
dess that presides over the birth of ehti^en 
Hence she was identifed both with Juno and 
snth Diana, and became a aumame to both 
these goddesses Iiuema corresponded to the 
Greek goddess Bitbyia [Asmos, Duna, 
Jtrxo, lUTETU.] 

Lueretia, the witeof L. Tarquinins ColUtisne, 
whose rape by Sex Tarqoimus led to the de 
tbioaement of Tarqumius Soperboa and the 
establishment of the republic [Tasqumvel 
luCTetlA Oens, onginaUy patncuu, hut wMr- 
sequently plebeian also. The eoruame of the 
patncian Lncretii was Tnciptinut, one of 
wbom, Sp. Lucretius Tnciptinus, the father of 
Lucretia, was elected consul with L. Junxis 
Bmtns, on the estabLshment of the republic, 
B C. $09 The ptebeion tamiLes are known by 
the sniTuunes of Qallut, Ofella, aud VetptUo, 
but none of them is of sumcient importance (o 

'^ueremis, a pleasant mountain m the 
country of the Sabines (Hot Od t 17, 1), over 
hanging Horace's tiUo, a part of the modem 
Monte Gennara [Seep 426,a.] 

T. LuerStiu Cams, the Boman poet, respect- 
ing whose personal history our i^onnabon u 
both scanty and suspicions Jerome, in bis 
additions to the Eusebiau Chronicle, fixes b c 
95 or 99 as the date of hia birth, adding that he 
was dnren mad by a lore potion, that dunog 
his lucid interrals he composed sereral works 
which were ransed by Cicero, and that he 
perished by bis own hand in his 41th year 
Donstns, inhis Li/e of Virgil places the death 
of Lncretios in Virgil a 15th year, which would 
assign 99 for the year of his birth and 65 for 
that of hia death- It is probable that both 
Donatns and Jerome copiM their statements 
from the lost portion of Suetoniua de T$r 
>IVutlr , it so the authority is not so late as it 
wonld appear to be The story of the madness 
which IS adopted by Tennyson, must thus base 
been emrent in the t me of Suetonius, and may 
hare some elements of truth IB il tlioogii the 
poem IS not such as would be written after the 
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mind began to fail That Cicero edited the 
poem IS nowhere else directly stated, hut Munro 
haa shown that there is some reason for be 
lieTtng It to be true At anv rate Cicero had 
already studied it within a few months of the 
death of Lucretius — that is, almost as soon as 
the book was published [ad Q Fr ii. 11) The 
srnbngHof Lucretius are mentioned withpraise 
also by Ond (Am i 15, 23), by Statius (5>It> 
u 7, 76), and by Quintilian (x 1, 87) Horace 
alludes to tbeir infinence (Sat l 5, 101), and 
that he was admired also by Virgil is clear from 
the ntutierous passages in which bis diction is 
■nutated — The work which has immortabsed 
the name of Lucretius is a philosophical didactic 
poem, composed m heroic hexameters, dinded 
into SIX b^ks containing upwards of 7400 
lines, addressed to C Memmius Gemellus, who 
was praetor in 58 and is entitled De Eerurn 
Nalura Lneretins showed bis admiration for 
the teaching of Empedocles (i 729), and. of his 
own countrymen, for Ennius [l 117) and 
Cicero, whose Araiea be mutates in some 
poaaagea, bnt fais great master was Epicurus, 
lor whom he expresses the most profound rere. 
rence (lU 3-80) Epicnrus maintained that the 
onhappmess and degradation of mankind arose 
in a great degree from the slaTuih dread which 
they entertatned of the power of the gods, and 
fromlerrorof their wrath, and the fnndamenUf 
doctrine ol his srstem was, that the goda, whose 
existence be dnS not deny, lived in the enjoy 
ment ol absolnto peace, and totallj indifferent 
to the world and its inhabitants To prove 
this position he adopted the atomie tbeoiy of 
Leucippos, according to which the matenal 
omverse was not created by the Soprene Being 
but was (ormad bv the union of elemental 
particles which hod existed from aU eternity, 
governed by certain simple laws He ferther 
aoQght to snow that aU those striking pheuo- 
mena which had been regarded by the Tolgsr 
os direct matufeslations of dmne power, were 
the netoral results of ordinary processes [Ept 
cuBVs] To stste clearly and develop fully 
the lea^g principle of this ^ilosophy, ui sucli 
• form oa might render the stndy attractive to 
hjs countrymen, was the object of Lucretius 
hia work being simply an altempl to show tbit 
there is nothing in tLe history or actual condi 
bon of the world which does not admit of 
explanation without having recourse to the 
active interposition of divine beings. Thu 
creed is set forth by Lucretius to liberate men 
from tear of the gou and of death, and to give 
them peace of mind. Marvellous skill is dis- 
played m the manner in which abstruse specu 
lations and technicalities are luminously set 
forth in sonorous veiae , and the seventy of the 
subject i# reheved^m tune to time by magnifi 
cent bursts of poet^, as fine as anything in the 
liatiD language. Apart from tba sttroctions of 
Lucretius as one of the greatest of Latin poets 
it hae interested modern science tc trace out 
resemblances between the modem atomic theory 
and that which Lucretius expounds Editions 
by lAmbinna, 1570; Lachmann, 1850, Monro 
1864, 1836. 

iBCrtnu Laeu, was properly the umer part 
of the Sinus Cnmanus or Puteolanns, a bayon 
the eoaet of Campania, between the promontory 
Misennm and Pnteoli, runnmg a considerable 
way mload But at a very early period the 
Lacnne lake was separated from the remainder 
of the bay by a dike eight stadia m length, 
which was probably formed onginxlly by some 
Ttdeanic chuge, and was snbs^nen tly reridered 



more complete by the v^ork of man. (Dio3. iv. 
22; Strab. p. 245.) Being thus fieparated from 
the rest of the sea, it assumed the character of 
an inland lake, and is therefore called Lacusby 
the Romans. Its waters still remained salt, 
and were celebrated for their oyster beds (Hor. 
Epoch 49, Sat. ii. 4, 32 ; Juv. iv. 141) Behind 
the Lucrine lake was another lake called Lacos 
Avernus. In the time of Augustus, Agrippa 
made a communication between the lake Aver- 
nus and the Lucrine lake, and also between the 
Lucrine lake and the Sinus Cumanus, thus 
forming out of the tliree the celebrated Julian 
Harbour (Dio Cass, xlviii. 60; Suet. Ang. 1C; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 79; Verg, Georg, ii. ICl). The 
Lucrine lake was hlled up by a volcanic erai>- 
tion in 1538, when a conical mountain rose in 
its place, called Monte Euovo. The Avemus 
thus became again a separate lake, and there is 
no trace of the dike in the Gulf of Pozzooli. 

Lucullus, Liciilius, a celebrated plebeian 
fiunily. 1. L,, the grandfatherof the conqueror 
of Mithridates, was consul n.c. 151, together 
■with A. Postumius Albinus, and carried on war 
in Spain against the Vaccaei (Cic. Brut. 21, 81; 
Liv. Ep. 48).— 2. Xi.f son of the preceding, was 
praetor, 103, and carried on war unsuccessfully 
against the slaves in Sicily. On his return to 
Rome he was accused, condemned, and driven 
into exile. (Cic. Verr. iv. GO ; Flor. iii. 19, 11.)— 
3. I»., son of the preceding, and celebrated as 
the conqueror of Mithridates. He was probably 
bom about 110. He served with distinction in 
the Marsic or Social war, and accompanied 
Sulla as his quaestor into Greece and Asia, 88. 
■\Vben Sulla returned to Italy aft.er the conclu- 
sion of peace with Mithridates in 84, Lucullus 
was left behind in Asia, where he remained till 
80. In 79 he was curule aedile with his younger 
brother Marcus. So was the favour at 

this time enjoyed by Lucullus with Sulla, that 
the dictator, on his death-bed, not only confided 
to him the charge of revising and correctinghis 
Commentaries, hut appointed him guardian of 
his eon Faustus, to the exclusion of Pompey: 
a circumstance which is said to have first pven 
rise to the enmity that ever after subsisted 
between the two. In 77 Lucullus was praetor, 
and at the expiration of this magistracy ob- 
tained the government of Africa, where he 
distinguished himself by the Justice of his 
administration. In 74 he was consul with M. 
Aurelius Cotta. In this year the war ^vith 
Mitliridates was renewed, and Lucullus received 
tlic conduct of it. He carried on this war for 
eight years with great success. Tlie details are 
given under Mithriiiates, and it is only neces- 
sary to mention here the leading outlines. Lu- 
cullus defeated Mithridates %vith ^eat slaughter, 
and drove him out of his heredita^ dominions 
and compelled him to take refuge in Armenia 
with his Bon-in-law Tigranes (71).^ He after- 
wards invaded Armenia, defeated Tigranes, and 
took his capital Tigranocerta (C9). In the next 
campai^ (68) he again defeated the combined 
forces of Mithridates, and laid siege to Nisibis; 
but in the spring of the following year (C7), n 
mutiny among his troops compelled him to 
raise the siege of Nisibis, and return to Pontus. 
Mithridates Imd already taken advantage of his 
absence to invade Pontus, and liad defeated his 
lieutenants Fabius and Triarius in several sue- 
cessive actions. But Lucallus on his amval 
>vas unable to cfToct anything against Jnthri- 
ilntcs, in consequence of the mutinous disposi- 
tion of his troops. Tlic adverparies of Lucullus 
availed themselves of so favourable an occasion. 
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rmd a decree was passed to transfer to Acilius 
Glabno, one of the consuls for the year, the 
province of Bith}^!^ and the command against 
Mithridates. But Glahrio was wholly income 
potent for the task assigned him : on arriving 
in Bithynia, he made no attempt to assume the 
command, but remained quiet within the con- 
fines of the Roman province. Mithridates 
meanwMe ably availed liimself of this position 
of affairs, and Lucullus had the mortification 
of seeing Pontus and Cappadocia occupied by 
the enemy before his eyes, vuthout being able 
to stir a step in their defence. But it was still 
more galling to his feelings when, in 66, he was 
called upon to resign the command to liis old 
rival Pompey, who had been appointed by tlie 
Manilian law to supersede both him and Glabrio. 
Lucullus did not obtain his triumph till 63, in 
consequence of the opposition of his enemies- 
He was courted by the aristocratical party, who 
sought in Lucullus a rival and antagonist to 
Pompey; but he soon began to withdraw 
gradually from public affairs, and devote him- 
self more and more to a life of indolence and 
luxury. He died in 57 or SC. Previous to his 
death he had fallen into a state of complete 
dotage, BO that the management of his affairs 
was confided to his brother Marcus. The name 
of Lucullus is almost as celebrated for the 
luxury of Ids latter years as for his victorjes 
over Mithridates. He amassed vast treasures 
in Asia, and these supplied him the means, 
after his return to Rome, of gratifying his taste 
for luxury and magnificence. His gardens in 
the suburbs of the city were laid out in a style 
of extraordinary ^lendour ; but still more re- 
markable were his villas at Tusculum and in 
the neighbourhood of Neapolis. In the con- 
Btruction of the latter, with its parks, fish-ponds, 
&c.t he had laid out vast sums in cutting 
tliTougli hills and rocks, and thrownug out 
advanced works into the fiea. So gigantic, in- 
deed, was the scale of these labours for objects 
apparently so insignificant, that Pompey called 
him, in derision, the Roman Xerxes. He is 
said to have spent nearly £2000 on a Kingle 
dinner at Rome; and even during his cam- 
paigns the pleasures of the table had not been 
forgotten, for he was the first to introduce 
cherries into Italy, which he had brought with 
him from Cerasus in Pontus. Lucullus was a 
patron of literature, and inclined to literary 
pursuits. He collected a valuable library, which 
was opened to the use of the literary public ; 
and here he himself used to associate with the 
Greek philosophers and literati, and would enter 
warmly into their diecussions. Hence the pic- 
ture drawn by Cicero at the beginning of the 
Academics was probably to a certain extent 
taken from the reality. His constant companion 
from the time of his quaeslorship bad been 
Antiochos of Ascalon, from v^hora he adopted 
the precepts of the Academic school of philo- 
BOphy. His patronage of the poet Archias is 
well known. He composed a history of the 
Marsic war in Greek. {Life of Lucullus, by 
Plutarch; Dio CasB, xxxiv, xxxv.; Cic. Acad. i. 

I, ii. 1.)— 4. L. or M., Bon of the preceding and 
of Ser^'ilia, half-sister of M. Cato, was a mere 
child at liis father’s death. His education was 
superintended by Cato and Cicero. After 
Caesax'B death he joined the republican party, 
and fell at the battle of Philippi, 42. (Cic. ad 
Att. xiii. C ; Veil. Pat. ii. 71.)-^. M,, brother 
of No. 3, was adopted by M. Torentius Varro, 
and consequently bore the names of M. Truen- 
TIU8 Varro Luculrus. He fought under Sulla 
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jD Italy, 82 , waa cnmle aedile with his brother, b c 1T7 Lnna was made a Roman colony, and 
70 , praetor, 77 , and consul, 73 After hu con 2000 Roman citizens were settled there (Lir 
anlship he obtained the province of Slacedmua. zb. 13) In the Civil war between Caesar and 
He earned on war against the Pardaziians and Pomp^ it had sank into utter decay, bnt waa 
Bessi, and penetrated as far as the Danube colomsed a few years afterwards (Lucan, t 
On his retarn to Borne he obtained a tnomph, SB6 , Strab p 222) Luna was celebrated for 
71 He was a strong supporter of the ansto its white nsrble, which now takes its name 
cratical party He prononneei the funeral from the neighbonni^ town of Carrara. Ttie 
oration of his brother, but died before 49 qoamee appear not to hare been worked before 
(Pint S'uff 27, Lucwlf 43, Flor iii.4,7, Cic. the tune otJahns Caesar, but this marble was 
pro Dom 62 > much n«d for public buildings m the teira of 

Lucajao ITabiji ivn. s ] Aognstua The wine and the cheeses of Luna 

Ltidias [t/YDlAs] also enjoyed a high reputation (Msrt xiu. 30} 

LngdtuieztsK Gallia [Gallia] Xfiaae Slontes (rb rnr 2cX^>^t ipos), a 

Xngddnnm (Lngdnnensis) 1 (Lyoa), (he range of monntams which some of the ancient 
chief town of Gallia Lugdunensis, sitaat^ at geographers boheved to exist in the interior of 
the foot of a hill at the confluence of the Arar A/nca, covered with perpetual snow, and con 
(5i2dne), and the Rhodanus (Hhont), is said to lainiug the sources of the Nile (PtoL iv 8 3, 6) 
have been fonuded by some fugitives from tbe Lnperea. ^Lupehcls] 
town of Vienna, further down the Rhone In Lapercns was merely another name for the 
the year after Caesar 8 death (s c 43) Lngdu Itshan rural deity Fai vls, who was also called 

num was made a EoTOao. colony by L. Mnnatins Innus (t^ the god who gives fniitfalneas to 
PlancDS, and became nnder Angnstus llte the flocks) The title Luperens has been ex 
capital of the provinee,aDd the reaidenceof tbe plained by many writers as meaning ‘ tbe pro- 
Roman governor (Dio Cass zlvi 60, Strab p lector of tbeflocka from wolves' (lupiia-^reeo) 
192) Being situated on two navigable riven, bot on the whole it is likely that • more recent 
and being connected with the other parte of I intetpretation is right which makes the word 
Gsul by roads which met si this town as their only an equiralent of luput (cl wa-trea), and 
central point, it soon became a weailhv and i that the name of wolves ’ waa given to Faunae 
populons place, and is desenbed by Strabo os j and to bis pnests owing to some prumtive wor 
the largest city m Gaul next to Nariio It ship of tbe wolf as a wolf-god, whether (hat is 
received many privileges from the emperor to no regarded as a rehc of totemism or nob 
Claudius but it waa bant down in tbo reign Ihete ntes were celebrated in the cave of the 
of Niro (Sen Ep 91 Tac Ann m. 19) It Lopercal under the Palatine, and with them 
was, however, soon rabadt and continued to were connected tbe stones of tbe none of Bo 
be a place of great importance tdt s.n 197, midat and Remus, who » called eouutunes 
when it was pluudarad and the greater part of Acca IiABrNTiA. sometunes Lopa or Lupercs 
it destroyed b^ the soldiers of Septunius (Ariaob iv S, lactant l 29), and sometines 
Sevarus, Uter ^snctoiy over his nvai Albinas appears as as sMilual she well lb m likely that 
lathe neighbourhood of tbe town (Herodian these eh^iesof tbe wolf nurse are more recent 
lu 23) From this blow it never recovered than tbe ntes and tbe priesthood, and grew out 
dunngbheRnnaudommion, andwu moteaud of them. (See Xhrl p/ A nt art. Lucrrcalm. 
more thrown into the shade by V lenoa. Lug Luperet ] Por an account of the deity, see 
dunum possessed a vast aqaeduct,of which tM Fsexus 
remains may stdl be traced for miles, a mini, Lupia. {LumA.] 

and an impenal palace, in which Claudios was Lupiae or Luppiae, (Leue), a town lo Cala- 
horn, and in which many of tUe other Boaum bna, between Brundusium and Hydrontum 
emperors resided At the tongue of land (Strab p 283) 

between tbe Rhone and the Arar stood an altar Lupodoaum {LadenburpJ), a town m Ger 
dedicated by DruBus to Rome and the geniusof many on the nver Nicer (AVclrar) (Auson. 
Augustus, A.D 12 For this sltar the caotons Motel 433) 

annually chose the 'pnest of the three Gauls’, Lappia or Lupla (Aippe), a navigable nver 
here the Celticdiet met [seep 934, a], and here inlfao NW of Germany, which r«1l» into the 
Cahgnla instituted contests m rhetoric , prizes Rhine at IFeeet in Weilphalta, and on which 
bemg given to the victors, and confamebous the Romans built a fortress of tbe same name 
punishmente inflicted on the vanquished (Jut The nver Ehao (Afme\ was a tributary of the 
1.44, Snet- Oal 20, Pio Ca»a lis 22) Lug Lnppia, and at the confluence of these two 
dunum is memorable in tbe history of toe nvers was the fortress of Aliso. (Veil. Pat Ii- 
Chnstian Church as tbe seat of thebishopncof 103. Tan Ann i 60, Strab p. 291) 

Irenaens, and on account of the persecutions Llipus, Bnbifns 1 P , consul, with L. 
which the Chnstians endured here lit the Julius Caeaar, mac 90, was defeated by the 
second and Gtird centunea — ^ L. BataTCiuni hlarai, and slun is battle (App £ C > 40, 43 
(Lei/den), the chief town of the BaUtl Flor lu. 18) — 8 P , tribune of the plebi, 3( 
[BirAix}— 3 L CoaTenaruia (54 Sertrandde and a wann partisan of the anitocracy H 
Cotnmiiijcs) the chief town ot tbe Conveiuein was praetor in 49 and was stationed at Terra 
Aquitania. (CovVE^AE) cina withtbreecoborts He a/terwaids croase 

L ft n a . [Seleve ] over to Greece (Caes £ C u 24. in. 55.)— 3 

Lflna (LAsensis Luni), as RtroBcan town. Probably m tbe reign of Tibenus, the author of 
situated on tbe left bank of the 31acra, about a riietoncal treatise in two braks, entitled Ve 
four miles from the coast, originally formed P^nria d’rnfenfuirarn et Elocvtionu, wbicii 
part of Liguiia, but became tbe most noilbeily appeara to have been ongiiially’ an abridgment 
city of Etruria when Augustus extended the of a work by Oorgiaa of Athens, one of the 
boundanea of the latter country as far a* tbe preeeptms of young If Cicero, bnt which has 
Idac-ra. The town itself was never a place ol endentty ondergooe many chuges (Quint ix 
nnportance, but it possessed a large and com 2, 102) Its chief value is derived from the 
moihons harbocr at the mouth of the river, nttznenms translations which it contains of 
called Lunae Purtus {O-ulf o/ Speina) In .jtnking passages from the works of Greek 
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orators now lost. — Edit6d by Eubnken along 
witli. Aquila and Julius Kuffinianus, Lug. Bat. 
17G8, reprinted by Frotscber, Lips. 1831; by 
Drabeim, Berl. 1874. 

Lurco, M. Aufidius, tribune of the plebs, 
B.c. 61, the author of a law on bribery {dc 
Ambitii). He was the maternal grandfather of 
the empress Livia, wife of Augustus. He was 
the first person in Rome who fattened pea- 
cocks for sale (Plin. x. 45). 

Luscinus, Fabricius, [Fabricius.] 

Lusi {Aovaoi) a town in the N. of Arcadia, 
had a temple of Artemis Lusia (Paus. viii. 18, 
8 ; Pol. iv. 18). 

lusitama, Lusitani. [Hisp.a.i;ia.] 

Lusones, a tribe of the Celtiberi in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, near the sources of the Tagus. 
Lutatius Catulus. [Catulus.] 

Lutatius Cerco, [Cebco.] 

Lutetia, or, more commonly, Lutetia Pari- 
siorum (Pam), the capital of the Parisii in 
Gallia Lugdunensis, was situated on an island 
in the Sequaiia (Seine), and was connected 
^rith the banks of the river by two wooden 
bridges (Caes. P. G. vi. 3, vii. 58; Strab. p. 
194). Under the emperors it became a place of 
importance, and the chief naval station on the 
Sequana. Here Julian was proclaimed em- 
peror, A.D. 860 (Amm. Marc. xvii. 2, xx. 4). 

Lycabettus {AvKaBr}rr65 : Mt. St. George), a 
mountain in Attica, belonging to the range of 
Pentelicus, close to the walls of Athens on the 
NE. of the city, and on the left of the road 
leading to Marathon. [Athekae, p. 140.] 
Lycaeus (Avkojos), or Lyceus, a lofty moun- 
tain in Arcadia, NW. of Megalopolis, from the 
summit of which a great part of the country 
could be seen. It was one of the chief seats of 
the wox'ship of Zeus, who was hence sumaraed 
Lycaeus (Paus! viii. 88). Here was a temple of 
Zens ; and here also was celebrated the festival 
of the Lycaea (Diet, of Ant. s. v.). Pan was 
likewise called Lycaeus, because he was bom 
and liad a sanctuary on this mountain. 
Lycambes. [AncraLocHus.] 

Lycaon (AvKauv), king of Arcadia, son of 
Pelasgus by Meliboea or Cyllene. The tradi- 
tions about Lycaon represent him in very 
different lights. Some describe him as the 
first civiliser of Arcadia, wlio built the town of 
Lycosura, and introduced the worship of Zeus 
Lycaeus. But he is more usually represented 
as an impious king, with fifty sons as impious 
as himself. Zeus visited the earth in order to 
punish them. The god was recognised and 
worshipped by the Arcadian people. Lycaon 
resolved to murder him; and in order to try if 
he were really a god, served before him a dish 
of human flesh. Zeus pushed away the table, 
and the place where this happened was after- 
wards called Trapezus. L 3 ’caon and all his 
sons, with the exception of the youngest (or 
eldest), Nyctimus, were killed by Zeus >vith a 
flash of lightning, or according to others, were 
changed into wolves. (Paus. viii. 2 ; Callisto.) 
It is open to question whether in these stories 
W'G have reminiscences of ancient human sacri- 
fices to the Pelasgian Zeus, or of a superstition 
akin to the northern welir-wolf stories, or of 
pastoral rites of the Arcadians for protection 
against wolves, like the Roman Lupercalia: it 
is possible tliat all these origins^ may have a 
part in the myth ; it is aho jwssible that the 
name itself may originalh' have meant light, 
in connexion with the Lycaean Zens, and maj’ 
iiave been falsely referred to wolves. — Callisto, 
the daughter of L\’caon, is said to liave been 


changed into the constellation of the Bear, 
whence she is called by the poets Lycaonis 
Arctos, Lycaonia Arctos, or Lycaonia Virgo, 
or by her patronymic i^/caoms. ’ 

Lycaonia (AvKaorta : AvKaov^s : part of Kara- 
man), a district of Asia Minor, assigned, under 
the Persian empire, to the satrapy of Cappa- 
docia, but considered by the Greek and Roman 
geographers the SE. part of Phrygia ; bounded 
on the N. by Galatia, oh the E. by Cappadocia, 
on the S. by Cilicia Aspera, on the SW. by 
Isauria (which was sometimes reckoned as a 
part of it) and by Phrj’gia Paroreios, and on 
the NW. by Great Ph^'gia. It was a long 
narrow strip of country, its length extending in 
the direction of NW. and SE. ; Xenophon, who 
first mentions it, describes its width as extend- 
ing E. of Iconium (its chief city) to the borders 
of Cappadocia, a distance of 30 parasangs, 
about 110 miles. It forms a table-land between 
the Taurus and the mountains of Phrj'gia, 
deficient in good water, but abounding in fiocki; 
of sheep. The people, who were perhaps akin 
to the Pisidians, spoke a language mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles (xiv. 11) as a dis- 
tinct dialect: they were warlike, and especi 
ally skilled in archery. After the overthrow of 
Antiochus the Great by the Romans, Lycaonia, 
which had belonged successively to Persia and 
to Syria, was partly assigned to Eumenes, and 
partly governed by native chieftains, the last of 
whom, Antipater, a contemporarj’ of Cicero, 
was conquered by Amyntas, king of Galatia, at 
whose death, in b.c. 25, it passed, with Galatia, 
to the Romans (Dio Cass. liii. 26). In Trajan's 
reign it was united to the province of Cappa- 
docia (Ptol. V. 6), its chief town being Iconium. 
In the fourth centurj’ a.d. it was a separate 
province. 

Lyceum. [Athesae, p. 144,b.] 

Lyceufl. [Apollo, p. 89, b.] 

Lychnitis. [Lychnidus.] 

Lychuidus, more rarely Lychnldium or 
Lychnis (Axfxvi^oi, Avxvi^iov, Avxvisi Avxvi- 
Zios'f Achriia, Ochrida), a town of Illyricuni, 
was the ancient capital of the Dessaretii, but 
was in the possession of the Romans as earlj’ 
as their war with king Gentius. It was situated 
in the interior of the countrj\ on a height on 
the N. bank of the lake Lychnitis {Avxidris, 
or 71 Avxyi^ia \tpv7}), from which the river Drilon 
rises. The town was strongly fortified, and 
contained many springs. (Liv. rxvii. 32, xliii. 

9 ; Strab. p. 823.) In the middle ages it was 
the residence of the Bulgarian Irings, and called 
AcJitHs or Achrita, whence its modem name. 

Lycia(AvKta: Av/c/or, Lycius; J/«a),aCTnaU, 
but most interesting, district on the S. side of 
Asia Minor, jutting out into the Mediterranean 
in a form approaching to a rough semicircle, 
adjacent to parts of Caria and Pamphj'Iiaon the 
TV. and E., and on the N. to the district of CiW- 
ratis in Phrj’gia, to which, under the Byzantine 
emperors, it was considered to belong. It was 
bounded on the NW. bj’ the little river Glaucus 
and the gulf of the same name, on the NE. by 
the mountain called Clisiax (the N. part of the 
same range as that called Solyma), and on the 
N. its natural boundary was the Taurus, but its 
limits in this direction were not strictly defined. 
The N. parts of Lycia and the district of Ciby- 
ratxs form together a high table-land, which is 
supported on the N. bj' the Taurus ; on the E. 
by the mountains called Solyrna (TaktaUi- 
Dagh), which run from N. to S. along the E. 
coast of Lj’cia, far out into the sen, forming the 
.SE. promontory of hyc.U, called Sacrum Pr 
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[C Khelido-nia ) , the Bammit of this iai>g« is gorernraent, and the whole presided otct hy a 
1600 leet high, and 58 ccweied •With siio» the .chtet magistrate, called AvKiapxijs There was 
SW and S Bides of this table land are fMraed i * federal council, composed of deputies from the 
by the range called Massicytus (dit«r Dagh), twenty three cities of the federation, in which 
which runs SE from the E Bide of the upper the six chief cities, Xanthns Patira, Pinara, 
courseof the nrer Xanthus its summiU are Olympus Myra, and Ties, had threerofeseach, 
about 4000 feet high , and ita 8 aide descends certain lesser cities two each, and the rest one 
towards the sea in a succcseion of terraces ter each this assembly determined matters reJat- 
mmated by bold cliff*- The mountain systein mg to the general goTemment ol the country, 
of Lycia is completed by the Cragns, which fills atw elected the Lyciarches.aswellasthe judge* 
up the space between the W side ol the Xan and the inlenor magiitrstes. (Strab pp 664, 
thus and the Golf of GlancuB and forma the 065) Internal dissensions at length broke op 
bVr promontory of Lycii its aummit* are this eoustitutioo, arid tlie country was united 
neirly 6000 feet fugh The chief nrera are the by the emperor Claudius to the promce of 
Xanthus (Ecft^CAai), which has its Eontecs Pamphylia (Suet Claud 25, Dio Cass li 17) 
in the table land S of the Taurus, and flows It was eeparafed from Pamphylia in 313 Aj>t 
from N to 8 between the Cr^us and Massicy* and poremed by a jrraeses of its own [See 
tus, and the Limyrus, which flows from N to alsoT^STtits] 

S between the MaBSieytus and the Solyma tycfiu [Apollo] 

mountains. The ralleyaol these and the smaller Lye&inedes (Ai'rojif'S'tr) 1 A king of the 
nyers, and the temcca above the aea in the 8 Dolinins, in the island of Scyros, near Euboea, 
of the country were fertile m com, wine, oil. It was to hi» court that Achilles was sent dis 
and fruits, and the mountain slopes were gniaed as a maideu by his mother XhetiAwhe 
clothed with »plendid cedars, firs, and plane was aunous to pterent his going to the Trojan 
tree* saffron also was one chief modnet of war Here Achilles became the father of Pyr 
tlie land. The general geographical strnctnre rhna or Kcoptolemna by tleidamia, the daogh 
of the pcoins^ of Lycia, as connected ter of ^comedea Lycomede* freschcronsly 
with the rest of Asia Minor, bears no little i killed Tneaens by thrustiug him down a rock 
resemblance to that ol the peninsula of A»ia [ACHILLES, THEsnrs.)--5.AnAreadiangenmi, 
Jdinor Itself as connected with the rest of | a natircof Mantinea and one of the chief fous 

Asia. Aocotding to the tradition preasrsed by Idem of Megalopoha, * c 8*0 He afterward* 
Herodotus, themottancient name of thecoontry | showed jealousy of Thebes, and fonned a aepa 
was ^tilyu (ij HiAudi), and the earUest uiha* rate a^uce between Athena and Arcadia, la 
bitaut* (probaolyof theSyroArabianrace) were 566 He was murdered in the gamerear on hii 
called Milyae, and afterwards Soiyim eobee i return from Athena, by Bome Arcadisa exilea 
guently the Xermilae, from Crete, settled IB the (Xen.Hell m 1,23, Died tv 591 
country and lastly, the Athenian Lycos, the I IjtmtMiciey) 1 An orator and demgo^e 
son of Pandion, Am from hia brother Aegens , at Athens, was one of the accusers ol 
to Lycut, and gave his name fa the country and prepared the case against him VilieB the 
(Hdt. 1 178 ) Uomer, who give* Lycia a pro- V Athenians repented d their cohdsTnoitwn of 
mment place in the Iliad, represents Its chief Socrates, they put Meletus to death and 
taina,GiancosandSarpedon,a*deacendedfrom bauuhed Anylut andLyoou, [SocbsTES }-^ 
the royal family of Argos (Aeolida): be does Of Tkoas. a Penwletie philosopher, sad the 
notmentionthenameof .Milyas, and bespeaks pnpiIofStraioi],«homIiesncceeaedasthehead 
of the Solymi as a Warlike race, inhabiting the ©f the Penpaletic eehooI.B C 272 Heheldthat 
mountains, against whom the Greek hero Belle post for more than forty four years, and died at 
Tophontea is sent to fight, by his relative the the age ol 74 He enJoyrf the patronage of 
king of Lycia (IZ. VL 171-164, X 4 SO,iil 313, AtUlns and Eumenea He srrote on the boon 
Od T 262 1 Besides the legend of BelleroplKm dance ol good and enl {Cits Fin ▼ 5, IS) 
and the Cbimaera, Lycia i* the scene of another Lycopbron (AvKippa*) 1 Younger son of 
popular Greek et^, that of the Harpies and Penander tyrantof Cortnth.by hi* wifeMeh«»a. 
the daughters of Pandams, and raemonals of For details see FERia’-'OElt--^ A citizen of 
both are preserved on the Lycian monuments Pbeiae, where he put down the goreromenf of 
DOW in the British Museum. On the whole, it the noblesand established a tyranny abonts c 
1 * clear that Lycia was colonised by an utmii 405 He afterwards endeavour^ to make him 
gTMitHellsnicvaeetpiobatAyfTomCTete), which sell veaster ol the whole Ol TheKsaly, acA m 
drove the native Solymi into the mountains 404 he defeat^ ^e lAnssaexns and others of 
further inland, and that its liistoncal inhabit tbe TTiessalians who opposed him. (Xcn.HrfZ 
ants were Greeks, though with a imxtnre of u 9 4 ; Diod ziv £2.]-— 3 A son. apparently, 
nativeblood. The earlier names were preterred ofJason undone of the brothers of Thebe, wife 
in the distnct in the > of the country called of Alexander, the tyiwnt of Pherae, in whose 

Milyas and in the mountaina called ^fyma. murder he took partio^therwilhhissisterand 
The Lycians always kept the reputatioD they his twobrother»,TiBiphonnsaBd Pitholan»,852 
hare in Homer, aa brave wamora. They and On Alexanders death the powerippearstohave 
the Cilicians were the only people tV of the been wielded tnainly by Twiphonus, though 
Halys whom Croe«o* did not comjuer.snd they Lycophron h->d an important share m the go- 
were the last who resisted the Persians. [Xa' .vemment. Lycophronsuceceded tothe BOprewe 
thlbI Under the Persian empire they must power on the death of Tisiphonut, but m S52 
have been a powerful mantiroe people, as they l ne was obbged to surrender Pherae to PhDip 
fuiniahed fifty ships to the fleet ot Xerxea. i and withdrawfrom Thessaly.— 4. Agraminsna’' 
After the Macedonian conquest, Lycia lonmdiand poet, was a native of Chains m Euboea, 
part of the Syrian kingdom, from which it was J said lived at Alexandria, under Ptolemy Pbff 
taken by the Romans after their nrtmy over adel^us (8 c 265-217) who entrunted to hiiu 
Antiochns III. the Great, and given to the the arrangement of the works of the coiuie 
Rhodians. It was soon restored to indepeod poets m the AJeiandnan library Lycophron 
ence, and formed a flourishing federatiOT of unnseU wrote a wort on Corasdy Ond f/bti, 
citiee, each having its own lepubhcan form of 633) states that he was killel by an arrow— 
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who alone eonld core the diseases of the state j of the popular assembly; they had, in conjoni;. 
Be undertook the task , yet before be set to I tion (later) with the ephois, to watch orer the 
work, ha strengthened hijnaelf with the autho- duo ohserrance ot the laws and institutions , 
ntr of the DelpW oracle, from which he 13 said and they were judges m all cnminal cases 
to hare obtained otdmances(rAetrfl«) on which witboot being bound by any written code For 
he based his reforms, as follows ‘Fonnd a all this they were not responsible, bolding their 
temple to Zens and Athene , arrange the tnhea office tor life — But with all these powers, the 
and Obes to the number of 30 [t e 10 Obes m elders formed no real nnstocrac) They were 
each of the three tnbes — probably an older not chosen either for property qualification or 
institntion}. appoint the Geronsia and Arch for noUe birth. The senate was open to the 
agetae (= nngsi Conroke assemblies of the poorestcitizen, whodunngsutyyears had beei 
people between Babycs and Cnacion, and there obedient to the laws and zealous m the per 
propose and enact laws by the will of the fonnance of his duties. — The mass of the 
people The reform seems not to hare been people — that is, the Spartans of pure Done 
earned altogether peaceably According toone descent— formed the sorereign power of the 
legend Lyenrgns lost an eye in a personal state The popular assembly consisted of 
attack made npon him. The new dinsion of erery Spartan of thirty years of age, and of on 
the among the cituena must hare Tiolated blemished character, only those were cicluded 
many existing interests Bnt all opposition who bad not the means of contnbutmg their 
was orerbome, and the whole eoastitntion, portiOD to the syssitia. They met at stated 
military and ciril, was remodelled. After times, to decide on all important questions 
Lyenrgushad ohtamed for his msttutiona an bronght beloin them, after a prenousdiscnssion 
appronng oracle of the national god of Delphi in the aenate They had no nght of amend 
he exacted a promise from the people not to meat, bnt only that of simple approval or rejec 
make anr alterations in his laws before his tion, which was given in (he rudest form 
return. And now he leU Sparta to finish his possible, by shontiog The popular assembly, 
life m Tolnntary exile morderlhat bis country however, had neither frequent nor very im 
men might be teond by their oath to preserve portant occasions for directly ezertmg their 
his eonrtitttlign inviolate for ever Whereand sovereign power Theirchiefactintyeonsisted 
how he died nobody conld telL He vanisbed in delegating it , hence arose the importance of 
born the earth like a god leartng no traces , Iheephora. who were the representatives of the 
b^nd hut his spirit and be waa hoaoored as ' popular element of the constitution. The five 
a god at Sparta with a temple aud yearly | ephon answer m many points to the Bouun 
aacnfices down to the latest times The date tribunes of the people, ^eir appoiotmeot h 
of Lycurgos is ranously given, but it was included by Herodotus among the institatioBS 
probably a Nw years before 800 e c (Hdt. a I of Dycurgum but it is probable that Arutotle is 
85, Pint. Lyeurpus, Strab pp Stt 48% , t Tigbt «n dating these later, Irom tbs reign of 
Ansh Pel r is w p 1316, [Sen.] Sfp Irtt* z. I Theopotapua [Diet of Ant art Epherx.} Their 
8, cf Thus a 18)^,yeorgas was regarded appomtutent was perhaps a concession to the 
through all luhsequeat ages as the legulatorof people, at first as ovmeers of the markets anf 
Sparta, and therefore almost all the Spartau at magistrates who might check illegal oppres 
institntions were aaenbed to him as their aioa bykiugsor great mem Sabsequently they 
author We thetefote propoae to give here a absorbed most of the power in the state To 
sketch of the Spartsn constitution, referring for Lyenrgus was ascribed kIjh a prohibition to use 
details to the JDief of Antuj , thoagh we most written laws or to have any couisge bnt iron 
not imagine that this constitntion was entirely bot these traditions must refer to later customs, 
the work of Lyeurgua The Spartan constitu since there were neither coins nor written 
tion was of a nuxed nature the monarclurtJ taws in Greece as early as Lycurgos. — Bith 
principle was represents by the kings, tbe reference to their subjects, the few SparUns 
anstocrscy by the senate, and the democraticwl formed a most decided aristocracy On the 
element by tbe assembly of tbe people, sad conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, part 
subsequently by their representatives, the of tbeancient wlubitanUof thecounUy, oMet 
ephors. The kings had onginally to perform nsmeof the Perunct, were allowed indeed to 
the common functions of the kings of the retain their personal Uberty, bnt lost all cinl 
heroic age They were high pnests, judges, rights, and were obliged to pay to testate a 
and leaden in war , bnt in all of theM depart- tent for the land that was left them- But a 
ments they were in coarse of tune sopen^ded great part of the old inhabitants were reduced 
moreorlesa As judges they retained only a loastate of perfect slavery, different from that 
particular branch of junsdiction, that refemsg of tbe slaves of Athens and Rome, and more 
to the succession of property As miLtary similar to the nllanage of the feudal ages- 
commonders they were to some extent restricted These were called Belote They were allotted 
and watched by eonmussioners sent by tto with psichet of land, to individnal members of 
senate the functions of high pneat were cuf the rnling class. They tilled iheUnd, and paid 
tioled less,, perhaps because Uaat obnoxioua- a fixed renttotheiima){rrt,nOt,sstheTeTioic> 

In compensation for th^ loss of power, tbe to tbe state. The Spartans formed, as it were, 
kings enjoyed great honours, both dunng tlinr an army of invaders m an enemy s conntrr, 
life and after theif death. Tbe senate or their city was a comp, and every man a soldier 
Gerounnconsistedof &Omembei:s,ciiefnnneach At Sparta, tbe citisen only existed lor the state, 
Obe, all elected except the two kings, who were he bid no interest bnt tbe state's and no 
ezo^ciomenibers andrepreseniedeaebbsown property but what belonged to the state. It 

Obe In tb^irfnnctions they replaced the old wssa fundamental principle of the const totion 
council cd the nobles as a sw of peivy council that all citizens were entitled to the enjoyment 
to tbe kings, but their power was greater, tinco oi an equal portion of the common property 
the votes of the kings were of no greater weight Thu was done in order to secure to the common 
than those of other senators , they had the right wealth a large number of citizens and soldiers 
of onginatmg and discussing all measures free from lahour for their tustenance, and able 
before thev could be submitted to the decision to devote their whole time to wsr'ike exercises. 
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in order thus to keep up the ascendency of 
Sparta over her perioici and helots. The 
Spartans rrere to he warriors and nothing but 
warriors. Therefore, not only all mechanical 
labour was thought- to degrade them ; not only 
was husbandry despised and neglected, and 
commerce prevented, or at least impeded, by 
prohibitive laws and by tlie use of iron money ; 
but also the nobler arts and sciences were so 
effectually stilled that Sparta is a blank in the 
history of the arts and literature of Greece. 
The state took care of a Spartan from his cradle 
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to the government of Thebes, and undertook 
the guardianship of Laius, the son of Labdacue 
(Paus. ii. 6, 2, ir. 5, 5). Lycus marched against 
Epopens, whom he put to death (according to 
other accounts Epopeus fell in the war with 
Kycteus), and he carried awayAntiope to Thebes. 
She was treated with the greatest cruelty by 
Dirce, the wife of Lycu.s ; in revenge for whicli 
hersonsby Zeus— Amphion and Zethus — after- 
wards put to death both Eycus and Dirce. 
[Amphion'.] — 3. Son of No. 2, or, according to 

. , otkers, son of Poseidon, was also king of Thebes. 

to his grave, and supenntended his education , In the absence of Heracles, Lyons attempted to 
m the minutest points. This was not confined ' kill his wife Megara and her children, but was 
to Ins youth, but extended throughout his afterwards put to death bv Heracles (Eur.LT P 
whole life, fae syssitia, or, as they were called 31;Hyg. Fab. 32).— 4. Son of Pandion, and 
at Sparta, phiditia, the common meals, may be brother of Aegeus, Nisus, and Pallas. He w^as 
regarded as an educational institution ; for at ; expelled by Aegeus, and took refuge in the 
these meals subjects of general interest were ' country of the Termilae, which was called Lycia 
uiscnssed and political questions debated. The after him. He was honoured at Athens as a 
youths and boys used to eat separately from hero, and Pausanias asserts that the Lyceum 
the men, in their own divisions.— 2. A Lacedae- * derived its name from him. (It is more prob- 
ably connected with Apollo Lyceus.) He is said 


monian, who, though not of the royal blood, 
was chosen king, in b.c. 220, together with 
Agesipolis HI., after the death of Cleoraenes. 
It was not long before he deposed his colleague 
and made himself sole sovereign, though under 


to have introduced the Eleusinian mysteries 
into Andania in Messenia. He is sometimes 
also described as an ancient prophet, and the 
family of the Lycomedae, at Athens, traced 


the control of the Ephori. He carried on w'ar j their name and origin from him. (Hdt. i. 17., 
against Philip V. of lilacedon, and the Achaeans. j viL 92 ; Paus. i. 19, 4, iv. 1, 2, 20, x. 12 ; Aristoph! 
He died about 210, and Machanidas then made { Vesp. 408.)— 5. Son of Dascylus, and king of 
himself tyrant. (Pol. iv. 2, 35, v. 21, 91; Pans, the Slariandynians, who received Heracles and 


iv. 29.)— 3. An Attic orator, son of Lycophron, 
who belonged to the noble family of the Eteo- 
butadae, was bom at Athens, about b.c. 396. 
He was a disciple of Plato and Isocrates. In 
public life he was a warm supporter of the I 


the Argonauts with hospitality (Ap. Kh. ii. 189). 
— 6. Of Bhegium, the father, real or adoptive, 
of the poet Lycophron, was a historical writer 
in the time of Demetrius Phalerens. 

I»ycns (Av/for), the name of several rivers 


policy of Demosthenes, and was universally j which are said to be so called from the impetno- 
admitted to be one of the most rirtuous citizens I sity of their current. 1. {Kilij), a little river 
and upright statesmen of his age. He was : of Bithj'nia, falling into the sea S, of Heraclea 
Tamias or manager of the public revenue from Pontica (Xen. An, vi. 2, 3).— 2. {GeTm(meh^ 


888 to 820, and discharged the duties of this 
office with such ability and integrity, that he 
raised the public revenue to the sum of 1200 
talents. One of his laws enacted that bronze 
statues should be erected to Aeschylus, So- 
phocles, and Euripides, and that copies of their 

t n* _i u .1 


Chai)t a considerable river of Pontu.5, rising in 
the mountains on the N. of Armenia Slinor, and 
flowing IV. into the Iris at Eupatoria (Strab. 
pp. 529, 547). — 3. {Choruk-Su), a considerable 
river of Phrygia, flowing from E. to W. past 
I Colossae and Laodicea into the Slaeander (Hdt. 


tragedies should be preserved in. the public ! rii. 30; Strab. p. 578). — 4. {Nahr-el-Kelf^, a 
arcliives. He died while holding the office of ' river of Phoenicia, falling into the sea^ N. of 


President of the Theatre of Dionysus, in 323. 
A fragment of au inscription containing an 
account of liis administration of the finances is 
still extant. There were fifteen orations of Ly- 
curgus extant in antiquity; but only one has 
come down to us entire, the oration against Leo- 
crates, which was delivered in 382. Leocrates, 
who had fled from Athens after the battle of 
Chaeronea, was indicted for treason. The ora- 
tion is printed in the various collections of the 
Attic orators. [Demosthenes.] 

Lycus (AtJ/for). 1. Son of Poseidon and Ce- 
laeno, who was transferred by his father to the 
Islands of the Blessed (Apollod. iii. 10, 1). By 
Alcyone, the sister of Celaeno, Poseidon begot 
Hyrieus, the father of the following.— 2. Son 
of H\Tieus and Clonia, and brother of Nycteus. 
Polydomsjking of Thebes, married the daughter 
of Xycteus, by whom lie liad a son Labdacus ; 


Ber^'tus. — 5. {Great Zab or JJlU’Sn\ a river of 
Assyria, rising in the mountains on the S. of 
Armenia, and flowing SW. into the Tigris, just 
below Larissa {Nimroud). ^le same as the 
Zabatus of Xenophon. (Curt. iv. 9 j Xen. An. ii. 
5 , 1 .) 

Lydda (ra Aw55o, rj AvS^tj I Intd), a town of 
Palestine, SE.of Joppa, and NM' . of Jerusalem, 
at the junction of several roads which lead from 
the sea-coast, was destroyed by the Komans in 
tlie Jendsh war, but soon after rebuilt, and 
called Diospolis (Jos. B. J. ii. 19, 3, iii. 4, 8). 

Lydia (AvSta: AvSor, Lydus), a district of 
Asia Minor, in the middle of the W. side of the 
peninsula, between Mysia on the N. and Caria 
on the S., and between Phrygia on the -E. and 
the Aegaeaa Sea on the The name had a 
widely-extended meaning when applied^ to the 
old Lydian kingdom; but of Lydia strictly so 


and on Ids' death he left tlie government of called the N. boundarj-, towards MjBia, was the 
Thebes and the guardianship of Labdacus to his range of mountains which form the margin 
father-in-law. Nveteus afterwards fell in battle of the valley of the Hermns, called Sardene a 

avainstEpopeus,kingofSiovon,whoh.adcarried,S’W.branchol the Plirj-ginn OIjTnpus : the L. 

■v his beautiful daughter Antiope. Lycus ! boundary towards Plirygia was an OTajpnarj- 


succeeded liis brother in the government of 
Tliehes, and in the guardianship of Labdacus. 
He surrendered the kingdom to Labdacus when 
the latter had grown up. On the death of Lab- 
dacus soon aftenvards, Lycus again succeeded 


line : and the S. boundary towards Caria was 
the river ^laeander, or, according to some autho- 
rities, the range of mountains which, under the 
name of Me=isogis {Kastane Dagh) forms the X. 
margin of the Nulley of the Maeander, and is a 
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NW prolongation of the Tunros Fr<nntl»eF dyeing of fine fabrics (Jf iv HJ, Ckoa t?c 
part of this range, m tbe SE comer of Lydia, Sapt Fto$ j 270) , TOnous processes of jnetal 
another branches off to the NtV , and rana to Inrgy, the use of gold and silrer money, which 
the W far ont into the Aegaean Sea, where it the Z^dujis ero said first to have coined, tlie 
forms the peninsula opposite to the i‘d'uid of former from thegold foundon Tmolnsandfrom 
Chios This chain, which is called Tmolns thegoldensandsof thePactoln3(Hdt L 91),and 
[Kutlja Muta Da^Ji), diTides I^dia into two Tanoos metrical endmasKal improiemente eg- 
unequal valleys . of which the B and smaller is pendly the scale or mode of music called the 
watered bythe river CiTSTJR, and theN forms liydtan andthe/onnofthelyrecalledtheTnaga 
the great plain ol the Heioii’s theae v^eya dit {Diet of Aniiq art JUuiica) TheLjdians 
are very beautiful and fertile especially that irf had also pobliC games similar to those ol the 
the Herrous The E part of Lydia, and the Oreeka Their high civilisation, however, wc» 
adjacent portion of Phrygia abont tbe npper eombmed with a laxmorahty, and, after the Per 
course of the Hermus and its tnhntaries, is an aian conquest, when they were forbidden bv 
elevated plain, showing traces of volcanic action, Cynu to carry arms, they sank gradually into a 
and hence eallrf Catacecanmene {KaroKiicav alato of effeminate Inxnnousncss, and their 
tifvri) in early times the coontty had another very name and language had almoat entirclj 
name, Maednla (Myavlir, Maiovla), by which disappeared by the commencement of our era 
alone it IS known to Homer (If « e65,T 43 i Under thePersiaoe.LydiaandMysiaformed the 
431), and this name was attoraards applied second aairapy aftertheMacedonianconquest, 
specifically to the E and S part of Lydia, and Lydia belonged to the kings of Syria, and 
then, m contradistmction to it, the name Lydia (after the defeat of Antiochns the Great hy tlie 
was -used lor the N'W part (Strab pp CIO 625, P,ciinanst to those of Pergamcm, and so posMsl, 
678, 690) It IS a probable au^estion Uiat llte by llie beqnest of Attains HI , to the Homans, 
original Lydia of the lower Uennna was oon under whom it formed part of tbe province of 
queted by the Maeousans, a people of Phrygian Asia —On the tradition that Etrena was coin 
origin, beforetheHomencpenod andthatwhen niseil by the Lydians, see Etbwiia. Hence 
Gyges established a national Lydian kingdom I the Puiman poets use Lydian as equivalent h> 
he teator^ the old name to the whole country Etruscan (Veig Xen. u 791, uc 11) 

In the mythical legends the common name of Lydiade* (Ai^idSyi), aeitiren of jfegalopolifc 
the people and country, Lydi and Lvdia is who, though of an o^sie fsrsify raisMhimaelf 
dettved from Lydas the eon of Atys. the first to the sovereignty of his native city, shoot B c 
king Tbs Lydisot appesr to have been arace 244 In 234 he voluntarily sbdicatod the se^e 
closely connected with the Canans and the reinty, and permilted JJegalopohs to join t"** 
Slysians with whom they observed a common | Achaean League as a free stste He was one 
woiahip in the temple of ZensCanasatMylasa of the noblest charsctenin the later Greek hi^ 
they alio practised the worship of Cybele, and tory He wss elected acversl tunes general « 
other Phrrgian customs Same modern vrniers the Achaean Lesroe, and became a fonm^blo 
believe them to bare been a people of SeauGe neat to Aratos He fell in battle against Cl^ 
origin, and find ui this an esplanatioiv of the nienes,226 (Pel u 44, M . PlnbArut 80,90, 
name, which is Orient^ and of some cbarec i7,CUom 6, Paus viii S7) 
tenaiics in tbeir customs and religion This Lydlai or Ladist [AvSiui, Ion AK^lijr, 
would account for the tradition in fldL 111 2 8f«t J?<iro4>nakordf'erroR«ro),arivermMa- 
which derives one of the Lydian dyoastiesfrom cedoma, nses in EordaM posses Edesaa, and 
yimns Amidst the uncertainties of tbe early after flowing through the lake on which Pella >s 
legends, It IS clear that Lydia was a very early situated, fsus into the Axius, a short disuoco 
seat of Asiatic civihsation, and that »t exerted from the Tbermaic gulf In the upper part c* 
averyimportantinfluenceontJieGreeks The itseouTsoitiscalledtbeEordaeanTivCTl’E*^- 
Lydian monarchy, which wasfonnded atSardis, SaSibr virra>i3r) byAman (Enr JJaeeh 865; 
before the time of authentic history, grew up Strab p 830 ) Herodotus (vn 127) hv mistake 
into an empire, nnderwhich tbe manydifferent makes the Ljdiaa unite with the Haliaanon, 
tnhes of Asia JImor 5V of the nrer Halys the latter of which is W of the former 
were for tbe first time united. Tradition men Lydiu (Aodoj) son of Atys end Cslhthea, and 
tioned three dynasties of kings the Atyblse, brother of Tyrrhenus the mytlucal sneestor of 
which ended (according to the compntations the Lydians (Hdt i 7, Dionvs l 27) 
of chronologers) about > c 1221, the Here Lydas, loanses Laarentiiui, wss bom at 
elfdae, which reigned 2K)S years, down to 716, Philadelphia, in Lydia (whence he is called 
and the SlermnSdae, 160 years, down to 556 J>ydas or the Lydian), m aj> 490 He held 
Only the last dynasty can be safely regarded es vanous public offices and lived to an adranced 
historical, and the fabulonaelement has a large age He wrote I nro! pnvwv inryypcT^r 
place in the details of their history their ^enstbut Librr, of which there are two er*" 
names and computed dates were — <j) GrotB, tomae, or summaries, and a fragment extant 
B c 716-078, (2) AuDYS, 678-629, (3) SaPTAT 2. n«fd iggwe <c r. A De Vayutralibue Jl'i- 
Tes 62»-617 , (4)Al.tATTSS,6i7-580, fSlCBou ymWicoe Jiomanaf 3 TlfpJ JioiruacwVr 
SLS, 560 (or e4rlier)-516, under whose names Oafewfi* (ed tVachsmuth 1863) ThewotWDe 
an account is given of the nse of the Lydian Mfntxbia is a historical commentary on the 
empire in Asia SImor, and of lU overthrow by Roman calendar, with an account of t^vanou* 
the Persians under Cyrus Under these kings festivalii, derived from a great number ^ 
the Lydians appear to have been a highly authontiea, most of which have j*nshed. Of 
civilised, industnons, and wealthy people, prsc tbe two summanes of this canons wort, the 
tismgagncttltnre.commerce.andinauofactuvea, lavger one is by atimdoiown hand, the »hod^ 
and acquainted with vanous arts, andexerew- me by Maximus ITauades The work 
ing through their intercourse with the Greeks Jlagtetratibue was thought to have perished, 
ot Ionia, an important infinenceon thepTugreas but was discovered by tilloison in the suburb* 
of Greek civilisation Among the inveBtians, of Ctnat&ntmople in 1782 The edition d 

or improiemenU, which tbe Greeks are said to Uie<ompIete works is by Bekker, Bonn,f'^ 
have derived froRi them, were the weaving Bjid Lj^imu {hirjbaiui} 1 Ol Naxos. * di*" 
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liYSANDER 

tinguished leader of the popular party of the 
island in the struggle with the oligarchy. He 
conquered the latter, and obtained thereby the 
chief powerin the state. He assistedPisistratus 
in hi.s tliird return to Athens ; but daring his 
absence his enemies seem to have got the upper 
hand again ; for Pisistratus afterwards subdued 
the island, and made Lygdamis tyrant of it, 
about E.c. 540. In 532 he assisted Polycrates 
in obtaining the tyranny of Samos. (Hdt. i. Cl, 

64 : Ar. Pol. v. 5 ; ’A6. iroK. 15.) — 2. Father of 
AuTEMisLi, queen of Halicarnassus, the con- 
temporary of Xerxes. — 3. TjTaut of Halicar- 
nassus, the son of Pisindelis, and the grandson 
of Artemisia. Herodotus is said to have taken 
an active part in delivering liis native city from 
the tyranny of this Lygdamis. servile origin, or at least the offspring of a mar- 

or an important people in Ger- riage betu'een a freeman and a woman of inferior 

many, between the Viadus (Oder) and the Vis- condition. (Ael. V.S. xii. 43; Athen. p, 271.) 
tula, in the modem Silesia and Posett, were He obtained the citizenship, and became one of 
bounded by the Burgundiones on the N., the the most distinguished of the Spartan generals 
Hoths on the E., the Bastarnae and Osi on the and diplomatists. In B.c. 407 he was appointed 
W., and the Marsingi, Silingae, and Semnones navarchus, and succeeded Cratesippidas in the 
on the S. They were divided into several tribes, command of the fleet off the coasts of Asia 
the chief of winch were the JIanimi, Duni, Minor. He fixed his headquarters at Ephesus, 
Elysii, Burii, Arii, Naharv'ali, and Helveconae- and soon obtained great influence, not only with 
They first appear in history as members of the the Greek cities, but also with Cyrus, who 
great Marcomannio league formed by Marobo- snpplied him with large sums of money to pay 
duus in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberias, his sailors. Next year, 406, he was succeeded 
In the third centu^ some of the Lygii migrated by Callicratidas. In one year the reputation 
with the Burgundians westwards, and settled in and influence of Lysander had become so great 
the country' bordering on the Rhine. (Tac. that Cyrus and the Spartan allies in Asia 
Germ. 43, Ann. xii. *29; Strab. p- 290; Dio requested the Lacedaemonians to oppoint Ly- 
Cass. lan’ii. S.) sander again to the command of the fleet. The 

Lyncestis {AvyiaiaTh), a district in the SW. Lacedaemonian law, however, did not allow the 
of Macedonia, N. of the river Erigon, and upon o£5ce of navarchus to be held twice by the 
the frontiers of Illyria. Its inhabitants, the same person ; and, accordingly, Aracus was sent 
lyncestae, were Illyrians, and were originally out in 405, as the nominal commander-in-ohiet, 
an independent people, who were governed by wliile Lysander, virtually invested with the 
their own princes, said to be descended from supreme direction of affairs, had the title of 
the family of the Bacchiadae. The Lyncestae vice-admiral (fwicrToXeijj). In this year he 
appear to have become subject to Macedonia brought the Peloponnesian war to a conclusion, 
by IV marriage between the royal families of the by the defeat and capture of the Athenian fleet 
tw'o countries. The ancient capital of the off -Aegospotami. Only eight -Athenian ships 
country was Lynens (p Auy/tos), though Heka- madotheire3cape,underthecoramandofConon. 
CLEA at a later time became the chief town in He afterwards sailed to Athens, and in the 
the district. (Thnc. ii. 99, iv. 83, 124 ; Strab. spring of 404 the city capitulated ; the long 
pp. 323, 326.) Ovid speaks of a river near walls and the fortifications of the Piraeus were 
Lyncus, the vyaters of which were said to be as destroyed, and an oligarchical form of govem- 
intoxicating as wine (Ov. Met. xv. 329). ment was established, known by the name of 

XynceuB (AuyKEus). 1. One of the 50 sons of ‘The Thirty.' Lysander was now by far the most 
Aegyptus, whose life was saved by his wife powerful man in Greece, and he displayed more 
Hypermnestra, when all his other brothers than the usual pride and haughtiness which dis- 
were murdered by the daughters of Danaus on tinguished the Spartan commanders in foreign 
their wedding night. [Aegyptus.] A rite at countries. He was passionately fond of praise. 
Arms was derived from this story (or the story and took care that his exploits should be cele- 
from the rite), a torch procession, said to com- brated by tlie most illustrious poets of his time, 
memomte the fact that Lynceus, wlien lie had He always kept the poet Choerilus in his 
escaped safely to Lyrcea, gave a signal to retinae; and his praises were also sung by 
Hypermnestra of his arrival, by waving a Antilochns, Antimachus of Colophon, and 
torch (Pans. ii. 25, 4). Danaus kept Hyper- Niceratus of Heraelca. He was the first of tho 
mnestra in strict confinement, hut was after- Greeks to whom Greek cities erected altars as 
wards prevailed upon to give her to Lj-nceus, ' to a god, offered sacrifices, and celebrated festi- 
who snecceded him on the tlurone of Argos. Ivals. (Pint. Li/s. 18 ; Pans. vi. 3, 14 ; Athen. p. 
According to a different legend, Lynceus slew 690.) His power and ambition caused the 
Danaus and all the sisters of HjTermnestra, Spartan government uneasiness, and accord- 
in revenge for his brothers (Pans. ii. 16, 1; ingly the Ephors recalled bun from Asia Minor, 
Apollod. ii. 1, 5; Ov. Ber. 14). Lynceus was to which ho had again repaired, and for some 
succeeded as kin" of -Arms by Iiis son Auas.— years kept him without any public employment. 
2. Son of Apharous and Arene, and brother of | On the death of Agis IL in 897, he secured the 
Idas, was one of the Argonauts, and famous for succession for Agcsilaus, the brother of Agis, 
his keen si"ht He is also mentioned among i in opposition to L?otychidcs, the reputed son 
the Calydonian hunters, and was slain by Pollui. j of the latter. He did not receh-o from Agesilaus 
(Apollod. i 8, 2 ; Ap. Rh. i. 151 ; Find. Nem. x. the gratitude ho had expected. He was one oi 
61; Hor. Sat.i. 2, SO; Ep. i. 1, 23; lu.vs.) — 3, j the members of the council, 80 in number, 
Of’saino.s, tlie disciple of TlicopUraslns, and; which was appointed to accompany the new 
brother of the historian Duris, was a coutem - 1 king in his expedition into Asia in 396. Agcsi- 


porary of Sienander, and his rival in comic 
poetry (Athen. viii. p. 237 ; Pint. Dem. 27 ; Said. 

S.V.). 

Lyncus, king of Scythia, or, according to 
others, of Sicily, endeavoured to murder Tri- 
ptolemns, who came to him with the gifts of 
Ceres, but metamorphosed by the goddess into 
a lynx (Ov. Met. v. OuO ; Sen-, ad Aen. i. 327). 

Iiyrcea or Iiyrceum (AvpKefa, AvpKfiov), a 
small toMTi in Argolis, situated on a mountain of 
the same name (Strab. p. 271 ; Pans. ii. 25, 4). 

Lymessns (Avptnja‘<Tos)t a town in the interior 
of Mj’sia mentioned by Homer : destroyed be- 
fore the time of Strabo {II. ii. 690, xix. 60, sx. 92 ; 
Aesch. Pers. 324 ; Strab. p. 012). 

XfTSander (At/ffai^Saoi). 1. A Rnnrfnn. imc nf 
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laas pnrpose\y tViwarted all his Afmgn* and fwgmeBls of the Temaming 81 those e 
refused all the favours which Le oshed Onlus AMdoe,Aleib pro Polyitr , pro ilihle,».u^ 
return to Sparta, Lysander resolved to bring the Warterol Oration are probably spunons. 
about the change he had long meditated in the Slost of these orations were composed after his 
Spartan constitution, by abohsbmg hereditary return from Thnrii to Athens Tlie only one 
royalty, and making the throne elective Heis which he delivered himself is that against 
said to have attempted to obtain the sancticni Eratosthenes, 408 The language of Lysias is 
of theoroclesof Delphi,Dodona and Zens Am perfectly pure and maybe regarded as one of 
mon, but without success He does not seem the best specimens of the Attic idiom. AH the 
to have ventured upon any overt act, and his ancient writers agreed that his orations were 
enterprise was cut short by his death in the distmgtushed by grace and elegance, in what 
following year On the breaking ont of the was called ‘ the plain style,’ t a that which oses 
Boeotian war in 83a, Lysander was placed at the language of ordinary life and avoids grand] 
the head of one army and the king Paueamas loquence Its style is clear and lucid, and hiS 
at the head of another Lysander marched delineations of character striking and true la 
against Hahartus and perish^ in battle tinder life The orations of Lysias are contained in 
the walls, 895 (Plot. Lyjander Xen Mtll ii the collections of the Attic orators [Dsuo 
ui ) — 2. A Spartan ephot banished by the sniENEC J Separate edition by Scheibe, 188C 
Lacedaemonians (Cic. Off ii 23, ftO) Eyiicrates, Ciiomoic IIonumem op, vnl 

Lysandta (AinravJpa) daughter of Ptolemy »tly called the ‘ Lanteni of Detnosthenes,' was 
Soter and Eurydiee the daughter of Anlipater dedicated by Lysicrales in » c 833-34, as we 
She was mamedfint to Alexander, the aonof learn (com an mecciptiou on the arc^tcave 
Cassander, king of Macedonia, and after his whuh records 
death to Agathoclea the son of I^svmachua tliat ‘l^sicrates 
After the murder of her second husband, u C son <f( Lysithei 
284 [A<vaTBQCi,t.B No 3], shs fled to Asia, and dea of Cwyntia, 
besought assistance from Seteucua The latter was chorogus, 
in cousequeiwe tasjched against Lysimacbos, when the Coy* 
who was defeated and slain m battle Afl of the tribe of 
(Fans I 9 10 Plot Bemeir 81 1 Acamsous con 

Lysanlai (Au^arfai) 1 Tetcarch of Abilene quered, when 
wssputtodesthby Antony to gratify Cleopatra, Tbeon played tbs 
BC BH (Dio Cass xliz 3J| —2 Apparently a flute, when Lyti 
descendant ot th« last tetrarcH of Abilene at sdee wrote the 
the tune when Jesus Christ entered upon bis | piece, and when 
ministry (Luke, 111 1/ kvaenetns was 

LyiUs (Avoiai) an Attic orator, wsa bora at crcliim.' It was 
Athens about sc 489 (This i* the date in thepracticaollbe 
Dionys Lyi 13 and [Plot] Ptf , bnt it victonon* chor 
IS conjectural, and sortie writers pnt the birth agi todedicate to 
of Lysias as late as 444 ) He was the son of Dionysus the tri 
Cepnalui, who was a native ot Syraense, and ' pods which they 
hsa taken op his abode at Atitens on the nad gained in the 
invitation of Pencles At the age of IS, Lysias contests u> the 
and his brothers joined the Athenians wboweot theatre Some 
as colonists to Thuni in Italy, 441, or loRowed ot these tripods 
them later He there completed his education were placed npon 
under the instruction of two Syr*cnsaDS,Titias eoul] temples, 
and Nicias He afterwards enjoyed great which were ereo- 
esteem among the Thunans, and seenns to have ted either in the 
taken part in the administration of (be city precincts of the 
Alter the delest ol the Atheniona in Sicily, be theatre, or in a ChorasioJlona^n^l.rsitjaiie*. 
was expelled by the Spartan party from Iliaru, street which ran 

as a partisan of the Athenians He now along the eastern side of the Acropolis, from 
rctarned to Athens 412 During the rule of the Pi^aneium to the Lenienm or sacred 
the Thirty (404) he was looked upon ae an enclosure of Dionysus nesr the theatre, aoii 
enemy of the government, bis large property which was hence called the 'Street of Tnpoda 
was confiscated and he was thrown idIo pneon , (Paus. i. 20, § 1 ) Of these temples Only two 
but he escaped and took refuge at Megara (cf now retnain the monument of Thrasyllus, and 
Lys inEralosth |16) Hejoined ThrasybnlnS the monoment of Lysicratcs, which stood in 
and the exiles, and in order to render them the street itself It appears that this street 
cBectnal assistance he saenficed all that re. was formed entirely by a senes of sach monS 
muned of bis fortune He gave the patriots meots,aiid that frutn the mgenpt ons eomved 
2300 draclimas and 200 shields, and engaged a oo the architraves the dramatic chronimcs or 
band of 800 mercecanes Thrasybulos pro- didascaliae were mainly compiled The mono 
cured him the Athenian franchise, wbicbhebad ment of Lysiciates is of the Connthun order 
not possessed hitherto, since he was tbeson of It is a small circular building on a sijuare base 
a foreigner bnt he was afterwards deprived of raent ol white marble, and covered by a cupola, 
this right because it badbeen conferredwitboat en(TOrted by six Corinthian columna Hr 
a probouleuma. Henceforth be lived at Athma wbde height was 84 feet, o! which the s^sre 
as an isoteles, occnpying himself, os it appear^ basis was 14 feet (sot shown in the cut), the 
solely with writing judicial speeches for others body ol the building to the summit ol the 
and died in 878, at the age of 80 — Lysioewrote coIanuiB 12 feet, and the entablature together 
a great number ol oraticms, and among tboao with the cupola and apex, 8 feet There wt* 
which were current under his name the ancient no access to the interior, which was only sis 
cntic* reckoned 230 as genuine. Of these S4 feet in diameter The fneze, of which there 
only are extant, and of these three are cmly are casts in the British Museum, represents the 
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aestrncti'on of the Tj-rrhenian pirates by Dio- 
nysus and his attendants. 

Iiyslmachia or -ea {Avcinaxta, Avcrtfidxfta : 
Auo-ipaxfur). 1. {Blsemil), an important town 
on the NE. of the gulf of Melas, and on the 
isthmus connecting, the Thracian Chersonesns 
with the mainland, was founded n. c. 309 by 
Lysimachus, who removed to his new city the 
greater part of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring town of Cardia (Strab. pp. 134, 331; 
Diod. X. 29 ; Pol. v. 34). It was subsequently 
destroyed by the Thracians, but was restored 
by Antiochus the Great (Liv. xxxiii. 38). Under 
the Romans it greatly declined; but Justinian 
built a strong fortress on the spot, which he 
called Hexamilium ('E|ap/A.iov), doubtless from 
the width of the isthmus, under which name it 
is mentioned in the middle ages. — 2. A torni in 
the SW. of Aetolia, near Pleuron, situated on a 
lake of the same name, which was more an- 
ciently called Hydra (Strab. p. 4C0). 

Iiysimachns (Autriuaxos), king of Thrace, was 
a Macedonian by birth, and one of Alexander’s 
generals, but of mean origin, his father Agatho- 
clcs having been originally a Penest or serf in 
Sicily (Arrian, Anab. vi. 28). He was early 
distinguished for his undaunted courage, as well 
as for his great activity and strength of body. 
We are told by Q. Curtius that Lysimachus, 
when hunting in Syria, bad killed a lion of im- 
mense size single-handed; and this cirenm- 
! tance is regarded by that writer as the origin of a 
fable gravely related by many authors, that on 
account of some offence, Lysimachus had been 
shut up by order of Alexander in the same den 
with a lion, but, though unarmed, had succeeded 
in destroying the animal, and was pardoned by 



Coin of LyBimacbas, King ot Thrace, ob. js.C. 283. 
Obt., head of Alexander, with horn of Ammon [see p. 5Q) ; 
rrr., Athene bolding Victory; dasiaeoz ayiimaXOY. 

the king in consideration of his courage (Curt, 
viii. 1, 15 ; Plut. Demeir. 27 ; Pans. i. 9, 5 ; Sen. 
de Ir. iii. 17). In the division of the provinces, 
after the death of Alexander (b. c. 823), Thrace 
and the neighbouring countries as far as the 
Danube were assigned to Lysimachus. For some 
years he was actively engaged in war with the 
warlike barbarians tliat bordered his province 
on the N. At length, in 815, he joined the 
league which Ptolemy, Seleucus and Cassander 
had formed against Antigonus ; but he did ^ not 
take any active part in the war for some time. 
In 30C ’he took the title ot king, when it was 
assumed by Antigonus, Ptolemy, Seleucus, and 
Cassander. In 302 Lysimachus crossed oyer 
into Asia Minor to oppose Antigonus, while 
Seleucus also advanced against the latter from 
the East. In SOI Lysimachus and Seleucus 
effected a junction, and gained a decisive vic- 
tor}' at IpsuB over Antigonus and liis son Deme- 
trius (Diod. XX. 100). Antigonus fell on the 
field, and Demetrius became a fugitive.^ The 
conquerors divided between them the dominions 
of the vanquished ; and Lysimachns obtained for 
liis share all that part of Asia Minor extending 
Irom the Hellespont and the Aegaean to Ihe 
heart of Plirj'gia. In 291 Lysimachus crossed 
the Danube and i>enetratcd into the heart of 
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the countrj' of the Getae; but he was reduced 
to the greatest distretsS by want of provisions, 
and was ultimately compelled to surrender with 
his whole army. Dromichaetes, king of the 
Getae, treated liim with the utmost generosity, 
and restored him to liberty. In 288 Lysunachus 
united with Ptolemy^ Seleucus and Pyrrhus in 
a common league against Demetrius, who had 
for some years been in possession of Macedonia, 
and was now preparing to march into Asia. 
Next year, 287,^ Lysimachus and Pyrrhus in- 
vaded Macedonia. Demetrius was abandoned 
by his own troops, and was compelled to seek 
s^ety in flight. Pyrrhus for a time obtamed 
possession of the Macedonian throne, but he 
was expelled by Lysimachus in 286. Lysima- 
chus was now in possession of all the dominions 
in Europe that had formed part of the Mace- 
donian monarchy, as well as of the greater part 
of Asia Minor. He remained in undisturbed 
possession of these vast dominions till shortly 
before his death. His downfall was occasioned 
by a dark domestic tragedy. His ^vife Arsmoe, 
daughter of Ptolemy Soter. had long hated her 
stepson Agathocles, and at length, by false ac- 
cusations, induced Lysimachus to put his son 
to death (Just, xvii, 1). This bloody deed 
alienated the minds of his subjects, and many 
cities of Asia broke out into open revolt. Ly- 
sandxa, ihe widow of Agathocles, 5ed with her 
children to the court of Seleucus, who forthwith 
invaded the dominions of Lysiraachus. The 
two monarchs met in the plain of Corus (Coru- 
pedion), and Lysimachus fell in the battle that 
ensued, B. c. 281. (Pans. i. 10 ; Appian, Syr. C2.) 
He was in his eightieth year at the time of his 
death. — Lysimachns founded LysniACHU, on 
the Hellespont, and 
also enlarged and re- 
built many other cities. 

Lysimelia {tj Ai/cri/ie- 

Aeia a marsh 

near Syracuse in Sicily, 
probably the same as 
the marsh anciently 
called Syraco from 
which the town of Sy- 
racuse is said to have 
derived its name (Thuc. 
viii. 53 ; Theocr. xvi. 

84; SVBACUS.AE.) 

iysinoe (Av(rtv6jj : 

Ayelan?), a town in 
Pisidia, S. of the lake 
Ascania (Liv. xxxviii. 

15). 

IiysippUB (AvO'i'Jrjros), 
of SicyoD, one of the 
greatest Greek sculp- 
tors, was a contempo- 
rary of Alexander the 
Great. Originally a 
Bunple workman in 
bronze {faher acra- 
Hus), he rose to the 
eminence which he 
afterwards obtained by 
the direct study of na- 
ture (Piin. xxxiv. Cl). 

Ho reiccted manv of Marble copy or tuo 
an rejycivu juawp ui j^pojj-oracniw of njEippos. 

the old conventional /vaucanj 

rules which the early 

artists followed. He 'followed the school of 
Polyclitus, but cliangcd the canons of it in 
many pointa, especially in making the head 
smaller and the body more slender. He aimed 
at idealising human beauty rather than that 
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of the god< and at repreBenting the grace and 
mobiUty of the joale figure He wiade atatnea 
of gods, it >3 true, and among them of Zens, 
hut even m this field of art his farounte aubyect 
was the human hero Heracles The worha of 
Tiysippns are said to hare amounted to fhe 
enormous number of 1500 Thej were almost 
all, jf not all in bronre m conseqoence of 
wh\ch none of theta ajre extant He made ala 
tuea of Alexander at all penods of life, and in 
many different positions, which exercised con 
siderable influence on succeeding art. Alexan 
der 8 edict is well known that no one should 
paint him but Apelles and no one make his 
statue but Lysippus fPlin vu 125 , Hor Ep 
u 1 2*0, Cic Fam v 12) 

Lflis (Aucrir) an eminent Pythagorean pht 
losopher who, driven out of Italy in theperao 
cation of hia sect, betook himself to Thebes, 
and became the teacher of Lpaminondas, by 
whom he was held in the highest esteem ^Paus 
II IS, Cie lie Or lu 31 133, Of L it 155) 
LfSll a nrer of Cana^ only mentioned by 
Liry (iTXTiii IS) 

Lysistritni, of Sicyon, the brother of Ly 
Bippus, was a sculptor, and devoted hunself to the 
making ol portraits He was the first whotook 
a cast of the human face m gypsum , and from 
this mould he produced copies by pouring into 
it melted wa* iPhn xxrv 153) 
lyitrt fivvrpa, t4 Aifrpa Kkatyn-perax, 
Bu ) a city of Lyoioniu on the cornea of 
luuna (Aei Apoit xiv 9 31 Pho v 1*7) 
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Kcae (MoKUi) 1 A people on the E coast 
of Arabia Felix, probably about ilutcat (Ptol 
Ti 7, 14) ^2. As lulaud people of Libya, m the 
Begio Syrtiea— that is, the pactof H Afnsabe 
tweeu the Syirtea (Rdt iv 179) 

Uaealla, a town on the E coast of Brettiom. 
which was said to possess the tomb and a sane 
tua^ of Philoctetes (Lycophr AUx 927) 
7ffackTorKkeuTeiU(Mdea^oTMaKv«(i) I 
Son of Hellos (or Cnnacus) and Rbodos, fled 
from Rhodes to Lesbos after the mor^r of 
Tenagestlf xxiv 544. Diod v 56)— 2 Son of 
Aeolus, who committed incest with his sister 
Canace [Cs'iacB ]— 3 Son of Jason and 

Uedea, also called blennerusorblormoTusfHyg 
Fab 239)— 4 Of Lesbos, father of laSA. hence 
called 5Iacare» (Diod. r 91, Ov Slet vu 
1241 

Jflaeaiia .tMasetahiV- cUr^bl/w /d 17*>mri(.erxnd 
Deianira (Paus 1.82, Em EeraeJ} 

Uaceabaei (Maxsaffoiet) the descendants of 
the family of the heroic Judas JIaccabi or SIso- 
eabaeus, who successfully resisted fhe tyranny 
of Antiochus in Judaea. [For their history see 
Diet ofiheBibIf'i 

UkCedSnlafMaxcScvia Maic«t5v<i),aeeQi>tiy 
in Europe, said to have derived its name from 
Maceduas,ot ilacedon, asonof Zeus andThyia, 
a daughter of Dencaliou (ApoUod. ci fl, 1) The 
name first occurs ■□Herodolas.but another fomt 
was ilacllia (Moxirfa) , and accordingly the 
Macedomans are sometimes called ijaeetae 
(Hesych. s r , Sil It xiii. 878 , Stat Silt iv 6) 
Thecountry IS said to have been onginsllyiiamed 
Emathia Herodotus understood by the name 
dfacedonu only the country to the S andW of 
the nrer Lydias (Hdt. vu. 127) , but the boon 
danes of the ancient Ifscedonian monarchy, be 
lore the time of Philip the father of Alexander, 
were on the S Olympus and the Cambnuian 
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mooDtains which separated it from Thessaly and 
Epirus, on the E the nvet Slrymou, which 
separate it from Thrace (Thuc ii 93) , and on 
the N and W lUraa and Paeonia, from whicli 
it srss dmded oy no well defined limits 
Macedonia was greatly enlarged by the con 
quests of Philip He added to his kingdom 
Paeonia on the N , so that the monntami) 
Scordua and Qherloa now separated it from 
Sloesia, a part of Thrace on the £ as far ai 
the nver Nestns, which Thracian district was 
nsnally called Macedonia adjecta, the penin 
sola Chalcidice on the S , and on the ^ a 
part of Dlyna, as far as the lake Lychnitis 
On the conquest of the countir by the liomans 
BC 163, Ma,cedonia was dmeted mto four dis- 
tricts, paying a land tat to Rome they were 
quite independent of one another and liad eacli 
a republican form of government and a general 
council — (1) theconntrybetween theStrymon 
and the Kestns, with a part of Thrace E of the 
Nestoa, as tar as the Hebrus, and also inclod 
ingtlie territory of Heraclea Sintiea and Bisal 
tice, W of the Strymon: the capital of this 
district was Amphipohs , (2) the country be 
tween the Strymon and the A.zius, exclusive of 
those par^ already named, bat meloding 
Chalcidtee the capital Thessalomca, (5) the 
country Wtween tue Anus and Feneus the 
capital Pella, (4) the moantainous country in 
tbeW the capital Pelagonia. (Liv xlv 17,18, 
80) After the cocunest of the Achseans, in 
146 Uac^onia was fonned into a Roman pro- 
vince. and Tbessaly and QSyna were vneorpo- 
rated with it , but at the same time the dutnet 
E of the Kestus was again assigned to Thmce 
The ItoiDan province of Macedonia accordingly 
extended at first as far S as the province of 
Achaia, inclading m its limits Epirus, but 
under the empire its SB limit was the Sinus 
5Ieliacu«, and Epirus was detached ttren it 
Thus It extended on the Aeguean coast ftuai the 
nverNestoa to OeU and the Bums Ifsliocns 
and on the Adnstio coast from the nrer Dnlon 
totheAoos (Ptol 111 17,7) It was onginoUy 
governed by a proconsul, it was made bv 
Xibenus one of the pronnoes of the Caesar 
but it was restored to the senate by Claudma 
Under Dioi-Ietian four proviDeea were carved 
oat of Slaredonia (1) nessoly ; (2) Fwrur 
A'om (the niynan coast) ; (3) Macedonia 

Priino; (4) Macedonia Secunda at BaMant 
— klacedonia may be described os a Isrge 
plain, surrounded on three sides by lofty moun 
tains Through this plain, however, nm many 
jivToivArawi ■hft.'ireiM' wtuchare 
wide and fertflo valleys, extending from the 
coast far into the interior The chief moun 
tama were Scouncs, or Sc«iBUS,on the JftV 
frontier, towards lllyna and Dardama , former 
E OBBenus and Bcowus, which separated it 
from Sloesia, and Rhodope, which extended 
tiom Scomias in a BE Erection, forming tlie 
boundary between Macedonia and Thrace On 
the 3 frontier were the CajtBUvn BIomtes and 
OuraiPus The chief rivers were in the direo- 

tionofE toTV, the Nzstts, the Stbtxov, the 

Axn;s, the largest of all the Lcrua or Ltdw», 
and the HaLucho'— T he great bnlk of the 
inhabitants of Macedonia consist^ of Thracian 
and Illynan tribes. At an early period some 
Oreefc tnWa settled in thi 8 part of the 
country They are said to have come from 
Argos, and to have beWi led by Gsuaues. 
Aeropus, and Perdiccas. three descendants of 

Temenos theHcrsclid Perdiccas.theyoungrst 

of the iirotliers, was looked upon as the founder 
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of the Macedonian monarchy (Hdfc. viii. 138). A 
later tradition, however, regarded Caranus, who 
was also a Heraclid from Argos, as the founder 
of tlie monarchy. _ These Greek settlers inter- 
married with the /original inhabitants of the 
country. Tlie dialect which they spoke was 
akin to the Doric, but it contained many 
barbarous words and forms ; and the Macedo- 
nians were accordingly never regarded by the 
other Greeks as genuine Hellenes. Moreover, 
it was only in the S, of Macedonia that the 
Greek language was spoken; in the N. and 
NW. of the country the Illyrion tribes con- . 
tinued to speak their o^vn language and to 
preser\'e their ancient habits and customs. 



Coin of Macedonia, after Roman conquest 


Obv., head of Artemis in shield ; rgt., &tAR£d 0 ^flON 
nPilTHX and club of Heracles, surrOttnded by oak- 
wreath. This Is a coin of the first region, struck when 
the Roman senate gave the Macedonian regions the 
right of coining silver, m 1Z6 D.C. 

Very little is known of the history of Mace- 
donia till the reign of Amyntas D, who was a 
contemporary of Darius Hystaspis ; but from 
that time their history is more or less intimately 
connected with that of Greece, till at length. 
Philip, the father of Alexandef the Great, 
became the virtual master of the whole of 
Greece. The conquests of Alexander extended 
the Macedonian supremacy over a great part of 
Asia ; and the Macedonian kings continued to 
exercise their sovereignty over Greece till the 
conquest of Perseus by the Ilomans, 160, 
brought the Macedonian monarchy to a close. 
The details of the Macedonian history are 
given in the lives of the separate kings. 

lilaceHa {Macellaro), a small fortified town 
in the W. of Sicily, about fifteen miles E. of 
Segesta (Pol. i. 24). 

Macer, Aemilms. 1. A Roman poet, a 
native of Verona, died in Asia, b.c. 16. He 
wrote a poem or poems upon birdSi snakes, and 
medicinal plants, in imitation, it would appear, 
of the Theriaca of Nicander (Serv. ad Eel, v. 
1 ; Quintil. x. 1, 87 ; Ov. Trist. iv. 10, 43). The 
work now extant entitled Aemilius Macer de 
Herharuvi Virhifibus belongs to the middle 
ages.— 2. We must carefully distinguish from 
Aemilius Macer of Verona a poet Macer who 
■wrote on the Trojan war, and who must have 
been alive in a.d. 12, since ho is addressed by 
Ovid in that year {ex Pont. ii. 10, 2.)— 3. A 
Roman jurist, who lived in the reign of Alex- 
ander Sevems. He wrote several works, ex- 
tracts from which are given in the Digest. 

Macer, ClodlUB, was governor o' Ainca at 
Nero’s death, A.n. 68, when he laid claim to the 
throne. He was murdered at the iiutigation of ; 
Galbabythe procurator Trebonius Garucianus. ; 
{Tac. Hist. i. 7, iv, 49 ; Suet. Galh H.) 

Macer, Licmius. [Licikius.] ■ 

Macestus (MdKijtrTor : and lower : 

Susugherli), a considerable river of Mysm, ; 
rises in the NW. of Phrj'gia, and “Ows N. 
through Mysia into the Rhjmdacus (Strab. p. 
676). It is probablj* the same river which 
Polybius (v. 77j calls Megistiis (Mey^ffTor). 
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Machaerus {Maxatpavs : MaxatplrTjs), a 
strong border fortress in the S. of Peraea, in 
Palestine, on the confines of the Nabathaei : a 
stronghold of the Sicarii in the Jewish war 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 16, B. J, vii. 6). 

Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedaemon, sne- 
ceeded Lycurgus about b.c. 210. Like his pre- 
decessor, he had no hereditary title to the 
crown, but ruled by the swords of his mercen- 
aries alone. He was defeated and slain in 
battle by Philopoemen, the general of the 
j Achaean League in 207. (Pol. xi. 11, xiii. 6 : 
Plut^ Philog^ X04 

Machaon {Maxa<tn'), son of Asclepins [see 
p. 131], was married to Anticlea, the daughter 
of Diodes, by whom he became the father of 
Gorgasus, Nicomaohus, Alexanor, Sphyrus, and 
Polemocrates. Together with his brother 
Podalirius he went to Troy mth thirty sldps, 
commanding the men who came from Tricca, 
Ithome, and Oechalia. In this war he acted as 
the surgeon of the Greeks, and _also distin- 
guished himself in battle. He was himself 
wounded by Paris, but was carried from the 
field by Nestor {H. ii. 729, iv. 198, xi. 505, 512, 
598). Later writers mention him as one of 
the Greek heroes who were concealed in the 
wooden horse (Verg. Aen. ii. 263) and he is 
I said to have cured Philoctetes (Tzet. ad Lyc. 
911; Propert. ii. 1, 59). He was killed by 
i Euiypylus, the son of Telephus, and received 
divine honours at Gerenia (Paus. jv. 3, 2).' 

Machlyes a people of Libya, near 

the Lotophagi, on the W. side of the lake 
Triton, in what was afterwards called AWca 
Pr^ria (Hdt. iv. 179 ; Ptol. iv. 14, 11). 

machon (Mdxa>v), of Corinth or Sicyon, a 
comic poet, flourished at Alexandria, where he 
gave instructions respecting comedy to the 
grammarian Aristophanes of Byzantium (Athen. 
pp. 241, 664). 

Macistus or Macistum (Md/ficrTor, MoKtaroy: 
MoKlarios), a town of Elis in Triphylio, NE. of 
Lepreum, originally called Platanistus (nAora- 
wffTow), and founded by the Caucones (Hdt. iv. 
148; Strab. pp. 343, 845). 

MatJtixnba \WoKopj3a; Mecca), a cAymthe 
W. of Arabia Felix ; probably a sacred city of 
the Arabs before the time of Mohammed. 

Macra {Magra), a small river rising in the 
Apennines and flowing into the Ligurian sea- 
near Lana, which, from the time of Augustus, 
formed the boundary between Liguria and 
Etruria (Strab. p. 222 ; Piin. iii. 48). 

Hacrianns, one of the Thirty Tyrants, a dis- 
tinguished general, who accompanied Valerian 
in his expedition against the Persians, aj). 260- 
On the capture of that monarch, Macrianns was 
proclaimed emperor, together with his two sons 
Macrianus and Quietus. He assigned the 
management of affairs in the East to Quietus, 
and set out with the younger Macrianus for 
Italy. They were encountered by Aureolus on 
the confines of Thrace and Rljria, defeated and 
slain, 2G2. Quietus was shortly afterwards 
slain in the East by Odenathus (ikebell. THg. 
Tyr. 12). 

Maori Campi. [Casipi SIacbi.] 

MacrInuB, M. Opilius Severus, Roman em- 
peror, April, A.D. 217-Jnne, 218. Ho was bom 
at Caesarea in Mauretam'a, of humble parents, 

A B. 164, and rose at length to he praefect of the 
praetorians under Caracalla, Ho accompanied 
Caracalla in his expedition against the Par- 
thians, and was proclaimed emperor after the 
death of Caracalla, whom he had caused to be 
assassinated. He conferred the title of Caesar 

LL 
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opon hts 600 Dudaneiuosss, ood st the tutie boolm ore derotod to cTrtioism* on VirgiL Tbc 
tirae gained great populantj ty repe^ng som^ e«"r«jtli book is of a xnon nuscelimroag ebv 
obtioiujo* taxes. Bot in theoonneof the«a>a« raelw than the preceding —{2) Ci»n»»mtar«(u 

F ^ar he was defeated with great loss by the ex Cicerone in Sermnium Setptonu, a tract 
arthianA a»d waa obliged to retire into byna znnch stadMid donng the TaidoJe aget. In* 
While hers his soldier* with whom he had be Bream of Scipio contained in the sixth bookof 
come uBpcmolar by enforcing among them order Ciceros JC>« B^iiWica.i* taken as a teit, which 
and disciphae. ptwilauned Elagabslos as em woggerta a aoccession of djscoorses on the 
peror With the troops which remamedfaithfBl physical constitution ol the umverse, accordnig 
to Kua, Ifacnnos aiarched egainst the osurper to the news of the Neo-Platonista, together 
but wasdefested.and fled in disgnise Be was 1 with notices of some of their peeoliar tenets on 
shortly afterward* seised id Chalcedon and pot nund as well as matter — (3) i/e Differenliit rt 
te death, after a reign of 14 months (Vtf Se>eKlattbui GraeetLaliyii^ue Verbi tUet-liee 
Uaenn. , I>io Casa 1-mjvio 11-4J ( purely granunstical of which only an abndg 

Macro, Kaertni Sertoriui, a fivoonte of mentis exteot compiled by a certain Joannes 
the emperor Tibenos was employed to arrest j — The Lr»t c<litioii« of the works of JIacrobios 
the poHcrfoI ^janas in am $1, after whose 1 ar« by GfcnonD* Log Bat. 1670, It Jaao*, 
<^th he waa praeE^t of the praetorians dnnng 1333 and Eyssenhardt, laps. ]8S8 
the remainderof Tiberius sreigs and theearher Maerdses (Maxoweesj a warlike Caucasian 
part of Cahgolaa Macro was aa eroeJ aa people on (he NE shore of the Pantos Eoimtis 
Sejanos Be iaidiafornutions he presided at . (Hdt ii Jd4 vii 7» Ptm et ll> 

'he rack and he lent himself to the most ( MactorltUB (Mocroipiov Motiytipfivi) atoira 
wv»gs eapnees of Ti^noa during the Uat and in the S of Sicily Dear Geja (Ifdt. eu. 153) 
worst period of his loremnieai Ponog the KacyaJa (Maaona Maavwi!*), a town in the 
lifetime of Tibenns he paid court to the young S of Aecolia near the monataiii Tajdiiassas, & 
Calignla, and be promoted an intngTie between of Cafidoii and theEsenus ISirab pp.tSi,ibO} 
hi* Wife Ennia and the loun,. prince It waa UAdutUtaClMufliarTTaiiMaSiseaioiiMati^raf 
rcuBotifed that Macro ahortened the hut raiv O T UidiaDinil a powerful Bomad people la 
mente of Tihcnus by stifling him wi^ the the S of Arabia retnica, about the bead of the 

bedding as he recoeetod tmeipcctedly from a Red Sea (see Z>icf £>/ IfieUibU) 
nrooa BotCaligaJa became ^naloas of Macro Kad^ttt* (Milvror MaS^m * iTntfe), a sea* 
and cozapelled bun to bl! Kimar-jf with h a wife , port U>in> os the Thracian Cbcrsonens (Strata 
andehildren 39 (Tae Ann ri ]5,99 45-60, |p33) Lie xxai It) 

stiet. Tib 79 BioCau fvm 0-29 ha t-JO) Kaeasder(Maisr9ao> hfmierekofifeinJer, 
tfaciSbli (Macpddiei, le Lony fieeifl an 'or Boytik MrndrreA >r the Crt<ii ilenSerth, 
^ethiopian people la Africa placM by Uero* >b contradistinctioD to ihe Little MenJereh, 
dotQi fuj J7) OR (ha ehortt of the ft Ocean, the astient Caister) haa ita aoaree >n the 


I » probably beyomi the 8 frontier of Egypt 
ef PliD n 190 , Mel ui 9) 

MaefSeiphall (Max^WdiaAai), t« ‘thepe» 
pie With long hrida' a tnbe la th« Ccacaeus 
<St«b ^ 48, 800, PIiB n. 11) 

Maerueloe. tbegysanunaii, whOM fallBanie 
waa At/ihrontu Aureltui Theodeetut ifaero- 
Itu* AU ire know about him le that be heed 
in the wee of noconaa and Theodoeiu*, that be 
waa probably a Greek, and that be had a fon 
earned Fuatatbiaa. Be aUles in the prefaneto 
ku Sntumdtm (hat Laitiii waa to him a foreign 
tongue, and benee we may fairly conctod* Uut 
be was a Greek by birth, more eapoewHy a» w# 
find nomeran* Creek idhiins in lui *ly£e He 
may be the same as the klacrobiaa wbo in 509 
ws* prsefect of Spam, and in 421 was praef : 
tntn caticuli If so be Bimt bare been con ' 
Verted to Cbrutiamity before he beM the tatter j 
office and site* he wrote his bookA which am ■ 
clearly the work of a pagan (Clod. Theedo* ti. 
8 l,x«vW, J5) Hi* extant works are — 0)' 
Sofurno/iosTim Conoimorom X-il^ F/T.eoo-. 
•iKtiog of a aencs of dissertatiosa cm bistory, ' 
mythology, cnticmu, and Tanoni pouite of. 
aBtvjasnaa research, cucpceed to bare been ' 
delivered daring the holiday* of the Satonisha ; 
at the boose of Vettura Braetextetas, who waa I 
lOvested with the highest office* of itate under; 
ValentmisBandValeoa The (Onn of the work ' 
is arowedly copied from the dialogues of PUto, 
especiatly the £a n^uel ui tabetsnee it bear* 
attrong resernblaBcc totheAeeiee Atlicae -of 
A. Gelliaa The flni book treat* of the fertiral* 
of Baturrins and Janus, of (he l^omas cafeodar, 
Ac. The second book I'DDimence* with a coCec* 
tioaotbiwu nsOti,aacritiediolheS>osl celebrated 
wvt* of antiquity , to these arc appended a j 
*^e* of esaSiya on matter* connected with Use 
pleaaarts of the table The femr folkwwg I 


iDoonUia called Aoiocreziaj, abor« CeUenae, 
IB the 8 of Phrygia, close to the losrce of the 
Marsyaa. which usocdiately iom* it. [CSUX 
Ka* ] li flow# in a genetsl W difoetioa, with 
exnotis ehaage* of ttirectwn, buton the whole 
with a sbeht lachnatios to the 8. After lea nag 
Phrygia. It flow* parallel to Mt, Messogis, on 

ils8 *ide.fonmog the booadaiy^twcen Lydia 

aod Cana, aAd at last feUt into lbs Icanao 
8»* between Myna and Pnene JtawWelea^ 
u above J79 geographical mile*. Tlie ilaeaoder 
u dewp, tut narrow, and reir tarbid . 
therefore sot DAviaabie far up Itauppereoorse 
be* cbwAy through elevated phuoi, Md paf'lj 
ta • deep rocky eaUey tU lower cooraft for the 
last lib mQca. is through a beautiful sndeplsmT 
through which it flows to thoas soiserouawind 
>ng« that hare made lU name 6 descnptiTe 
verb (fo meander), and which it cGen wunaates. 
.The altention made in the coast ntmut ite 
mootb by its alluvial depcait was observed by 
the ancients and rt baa been contiooiWy foinf 
on ^ee LarKters Bivi* and ilmrcs-j The 
chief tribuUnes of Ui» Masmtidet were, W te* 
tight err If aido, the CJad/tu, IwOiaeoA and 
Gaeaon,aud,on t!ie left or S *rfe,theObron*v 
^cua, Harpasaa, ani} llarsyaa. (fi n- 
tfe*. TA S39, Hdt Til 26, Xea. Ait. i. 8,7. 
et»*b p 577 , 0» Xfef TUI. 162.)— Aa a god 
BIa«an«r » deacribed as ths slather of tlm 
nymph Cyane, who wa» the mother of Caunua 
Ifeaoe the latter u called by Ovid (dfef. K 
678) AToeaitdivue luceriM 
Maeeeaat, C CUnfst, was born some tune 
betweea bc 73 »ad es, and we learn fmo 
florace (Od iv li) iJiat his birthday wa* the 
. fSUi of Apnb Hit fanidy, though befonpi^ 
wholly to the eqneslnaa order, was of high 
'•atiquity and honour, and traced its deacent 
fnm the LutVMOnet of Etruna. Hi* paternal 
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ancestors, the Gilnii^ are mentioned by Livy 
(x. 3, 5) as having attained great power and 
wealth at Arretium about b.c. 301. The mater- 
nal branch of the. family was also of Etmscan 
origin, and it was from them that the name of 
Maecenas was derived, it being customary 
among the Etruscans to assume the mother s as 
well as the father’s name. It is in allusion to 
this circumstance that Horace {Sat. i. 6, 3) 
mentions both his avus mat^ius atquepater- 
mis as having been distinguished b}’ command- 
ing nmnerons legions ; a passage, by the way, : 
from which we are not to infer that the ancestors 
of Maecenas had ever led the Roman legions. 
Although it is unknown where Maecenas re- 
ceived his education, it must doubtless have 
been a careful one. We learn from Horace that 
he was versed both in Greek and Roman litera- 
ture; and his taste for literary pursuits was 
shc^vn, not only by his patronage of the most 
eminent poets of his time, but also by several 
performances of his oma, both in verse and 
prose. It has been conjectured that he became 
acquainted with Augustus at Apollonia before 
Che death of Julius Caesar; but he is men- 
tioned for the first time in b.c. 40, and from 
this year his name constantly occurs as one of 
the chief friends and ministers of Augnstus. 
Thus we find him employed in b.c. 37 in nego- 
tiating with Antony ; and it was probably on 
this occasion that Horace accompanied him to 
Brundusimn, a journey which he has described 
in the fifth Satire of the first book. During the 
war wth Antony, which was brought to a close 
by the battle of Actiura, Maecenas remained 
at Rome, being entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the civil affairs of Italy. Daring this 
time he suppressed the conspiracy of the 
younger Lepidus. It is probable, therefore, that 
he was not present at the battle of Actiom; 
but it seems that he had intended to go to the 
war, for it is better to refer Hot. Epod. i. to 
that battle tlian, as some critics do, to the 
Sicilian expedition against Sext. Pompeius, On 
the return of Augustus from Actiura, Maecenas 
enjoyed a greater share of his favour than ever, 
and, in conjunction >vith Agrippa, liad the 
management of all public affairs. It is related 
that Augustus at this time took counsel with 
Agrippa and Maecenas respecting the expe- 
diency of restoring the republic ; that Agrippa 
advised him to pursue that course, but that 
Maecenas strongly urged him to establish the 
empire. For many years Maecenas was trusted 
and honoured by Augustus ; but between B.c. 
21 and IG he seems to have lost the favour of 
the emperor, and after the latter year he retired 
entirely from public life. The cause of this 
estrangement in enveloped in doubt. Dio 
Cassius attributes it to an intrigue carried on 
by Augustus with Tercntia, Maecenas’s wife, but 
the authority of Suetonius is better, and we 
should probably accept his account of the 
matter, tliat Maecenas had revealed to his wife 
that the conspiracy of her brother Murena had 
been discovered, and thus the conspirators were 
warned. This was regarded as an indiscretion , 
which forfeited confidence, and Maecenas was , 
not made prae/ccius urbi when that office was 
constituted, in 10, though in previous years ho 
had as minister of Augustus, done much that 
would have belonged to the post. (Suet. Aug. 
CG; Dio Cass, liv, 19.) Maecenas died B.c. 8, 
and was buried on the Esquiliue. He left no 
cliildren, and he bequeathed his property to 
Augustus, who had continued or renewed his 
friendship, though without official appointments. 
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— Maecenas had amassed an enormous fortune 
He bad purchased a tract of ground on the 
Esquiline hill, which had formerly served as a 
burial-place for tbe lower orders (Hor. Sat. i. 
8, 7). Here he had planted a garden and built 
a house, remarkable for its loftiness, on account 
of a tower by which it was surmounted, and 
from the top of which Nero is said to have 
afterwards contemplated the burning of Rome. 
In this residence he seems to have passed the 
greater part of his time, and to have visited 
the country but seldom. His house was the 
rendezvous of all the 
wits of Rome ; and 
whoever could contri- 
bute to the amusement 
of the company was 
always w'elcome to a 
seat at his table. But 
his really intimate 
friends consisted of 
the greatest geniuses 
and most learned men 
of Rome ; and if it was 
from his nniversal in- 
clination towards men 
of talent that he ob- 
tained the reputation 
of a literary patron, It 
was by his Wendship 
for such poets as Vir- 
gil and Horace that 
he deserved it. Vir- 
gil was indebted to 
him for the recovery of his farm, which had 
been appropriated by the soldiery in the divi- 
sion of lands, in B.c. 41 ; and it was at the 
request of Maecenas that he undertook the 
Georgies, the most finished of all his poems. 
(VxKGiLius.] To Horace he was a still greater 
benefactor. He presented him with the means 
of comfortable subsistence, a farm in the Sabine 
countrj’. If the estate was but a moderate one, 
we learn from Horace himself that the bounty 
of Maecenas was regulated by his own con- 
tented views and not by his patron's want of 
generosity, [For the relation between Horace 
and Maecenas, see Horatius.] — Of Maecenas’s 
own literary’ productions only a few fragments 
exist. From these, however, and from the 
notices which we find of his writings in ancient 
authors, we are led to think that we have not 
suffered any great loss by their destruction; 
for, although a good judge of literary merit in 
others, he does not appear to have been an 
anthor of much taste himself. In his way of 
life Maecenas was addicted to everj' species of 
luxury. We find several allusions in the ancient 
authors to the effeminacy of his dress. He was 
fond of theatrical entertainments, especially 
pantomimes, as may be inferred from his pa- 
tronage of Bathyllus, the celebrated dancer, 
who was a freedman of his. That moderation 
, of character which led him to be content with 
his equestrian rank, probably arose from Iiis 
love of ease and luxury, or it might have been 
the result of more prudent and political views. 
As a politician, the principal trait in his cha- 
racter was fidelity to his master, and the main 
end of all his cares was the consolidation of the 
empire. But at the same time he recommended 
Augustus to put no check on tlie free expression 
of public opinion, iind al>ovc all to avoid that 
cruelty which for so many yetixs had stained 
the Roman annals with blood. 

Maedi.’ nifAEPicA.] 

Maeclus xarpa. [Tarpa.] 

I.L2 
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Kftedica (MojSwt^) the coontry <4 the * 64 Pans lu. 11 7) The moaotaln was *e 
Slaei, 4 pQwerfu! people in the W otT^tacw celebr»t«4 that the Kom&ti poets {reejoeotly 
on the IV bank oi the Strymon end the S iiseUieadjectiresAraendhus end J/aenttlw is 
slope of Mt. Scomins They freonently ma^ eqmwslent to Asesdun 

■r-^ds into the country of the Micedonwna | Uu&liu 1 C consul fUC S39, vnth L. 


(l^nc 11 08 ‘?trab pp SIG S3J Li* ain 23}|reiraided with a tnamph and ajnwtnan 
VaeliOS, Sp the nche-it of the ^ebetats atalotes were erected to their honour is the 
knights employed his fortune m boyitig op i fonim (lav »ul 1$) The statne of llaen ns 
com in Etrorui m the great famine at Kome tn was placed opoR a colamn which is ^kenef 
Be 440 'This cons he sold to the poor at a by later writers onder the name of CotumM 
tmall once or dietnhated U gratoitoaAy ftJacflia and which appears to hare stood oeir 
Such UberaUt) gamed him the fa\oQr of the the end of the forem on the Capital ne 
plebeians but at the same time exposed tuio to Maeniat was delator in 320 and censor in 314 
the hatred of the ruling ciaas paitiealarly of tn hit censorship he allowed balconies to be 
tin praf/ect 43 anwnaf C iUinucins Accord added to the ranoos baild ogs sorronnd ng the 
(Ugly in the following; year he was accused of fonun in order that the spectators zmgbt obtain 
hanng formed a conspiracy for the purpose ol mote room for hehoidisg the cames which were 
seizing the kingly power Therenpoo Cincm exhibited in the fomm and these balconies 
natus was appointed dictator and C Semlias were called after him iTarnions {Diet o/ 
AhaU, the master of the horse klaehoa was Anttg • r)— 2. The proposer of the law 

anmmoned to appear before the tnbooal of the abopt 3^ which reqiured the patres (o gim 

delator but as he refused to eo Ahala with their sanction to the election of the magistntei 
an armed band of patncian yontns mshed into before they been electe^or uiotherwords 
the crowd ai d slew bia Hi» propeiij waa to confer or agree to confer the impenum on 

confiscated and his house polled down lU (ha (•eraon whom the cooutiatboald eIett(Cic 

racant site wiuch was called the de^usmoe Zfnif KJ— d A cont emp o r ary of LbciIib*. was 
fiKM conCiQusd to sabse<}«eQt ages a raemon^ a great apendthnft who aqttsndered alt his 
of h s fate Later ages fully beherad the story property and afterwards supported himself by 
of Maelnis s conspTsci and Cicero repeatedly ptaywg (he bsSoon H« poBMtK^ * hcine >n 
pi«i>es the glonous deed of AhaU. But hia j the foruis which Cato in ^ censorship (18(1 
guilt IS very doubtful AhaU was brought to purehaaed of him for the nurpoM of tmdd og 
tnal and orIv escaped coadesuution by arolsn l U>» Baaiiica Forcia (Hor 5af i I 101 i 8 81 
Ucy exile <Ur v 19 Cie d« £m 6 38 de £pnt tlS, 86) 

il» II 27 Flor i 5S Val Mat n 8) ttBfaJhft (Maf>wj8o) * town in tha BE ^ 

Kaeaiea <M«irdw<]i atow-a of HispamaBae. Kiapaaia Bsetica near the coast, on a rirtrof 

bea os the coast, the moat westeriy oolony of , the tame same (Mek ii 6 T Btnb p 149) 
the Phoeaoans (Stab p JS6) I * tUees {Mafus)! »oa of liMOOn of Ibeb^ 

Xteoidet (Ka<>d2*t) a same of the Bac lie and Lycophontec were the leaden of (he 

ehantes from to be mad ' because] baod that lay mambnsh agaiset Tjdeea>in the 

they were Irene ed m the worship of Biowrac* 1 srar of the Seren sgaicst Thebes ilaeon was 
Uie only one whose life was ipated by Ty 
deua Useon in return hunrf Tywas 
when the latter was aUin* fff 
Pana u 18 ^) 

Kse^ols. (Lrou.} 

Xaeinldee rUouxers ] 

Useitss rusxoTis pears} 

KeedUi Piluj (q MM^ir Afaru 
^ Aeov), aa uiUad ses on the borders of 
Burope and Asia N of the Pontua Eb*i 
» ua {Blaek Sm) with which it commsoi 
{ eatea by the BosBoaca Cimrxmrs 
I form may be dsKrfbed Tonghly as a tn 
' angle, with Its vertex at ita hE eztremty 
where it receires the waters of the grest 
nrerTaasda fBon} it dieehsrges its super 
Snons water fay a constant cnircjit into (he 
Euxme The ancients bad very vsgue oo- 
tions of lU true form and »ize (he 
geographers thought that both it and ms 
Caspian Bea were gulfs of the peat ^ 
Ocean fKdt IT 88 htrab pp. 125 SW 
4S3 PUn IT 24) The Scythian tribes t« 
»l# banka were callrf by the eoUecl »e 
IfseWae or Maeotiei (MumeTSi 

MaiwrweO The soahadalaotheiismrsof 

„ ,, . CunmenuBi or Etosponcufli Mare Aeseby 

Maenaliu (rk K» saker or NoirdAutr Spot las (Prom 73t) applies the name of llaeot-c 
PoinoA) a tnoimtitn m Ato^ a. which ex , Strait to Cimmiman Bosponw (svAir 



(ended from SCc^alopolu to Tecea 
brated as the laTonn.e haunt of the gad Pin 
(»nab,p 9A.1 Paa*. Tui. Si", ■■ VergAc/na 
2i) From this toounUin the sorrontidiiig 
country was called Moendfio (MairaAfa) aoa 
en Jtie moontauj was a town diamofu# (nmm 


Kaera 1 The dog of Icano*. tl ' 

faOer of Engone flcamt-s No tp** 
Panghter of Pjwtoa and Atitea a cororan a" 
of Artemis by whom ahe wa* lolled affcr ib« 
bad become by Zeus the mother of Loerse {OJ 
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xi. 325).— 3. Danghter of Atlas, ttos mairiecl to 
Tegeatos, the son of Xiycaon. Her tomb was 
sho^vii both at Tegea and jMantinea in Arcadia 
(Pans. viii. 12,4).. ; . 

Maesa, Julia/- sister-in-law of Septimins 
Severus, anut'-ofoCaracalla, and grandmother of 
Elagabalus and 'Alexander Sevems. She was 
a native of Emesa in Syria, and seems, after 
the elevation of Septimins Severus, the husband ' 
of her sister Julia Domna, to have lived at the , 
imperial court until the death of Caracalla, 
and to have accumulated great wealth. She 
contrived and executed the plot which trans- 
ferred the supreme powerfrom Macrinus to her 
grandson Elagabalus. "When she foresaw the 
downfall of the latter, she prevailed on him to 
adopt his cousin Alexander Severus. By 
Severus she was treated with the greatest 
respect; she enjoyed the title of Augusta 
during her life, and received divine honours 
after her death. [ElagabaIjUS ; Severus.] 

ilaesou {Mal(r(ou)t a comic actor, of Megara 
(whether the Sicilian or the Grecian Megara is 
disputed), from whom came the term (XKtofiftara 
fiatffwviKdj for coarse jokes (Athen. p. 659). To 
liim was attributed the proverb, 

*Avt* evcpyealrjs *Ayafx4pLVQva *AxtuoL 

Maevius. [Ba'^uus.] 

Magaha, a mountain in Galatia, 10 Homan 
miles E. of Ancyra (Liv. xxxnii. 19). 

Magas (Mo 7 of), long of CjTene, was a step- 
son of Ptolemy Soter, being the son of Berenice 
by a former marriage. He was a Macedonian 
by birth ; and he seems to have accompanied 
his mother to Egypt, where he soon rose to a 
high place in the favour of Ptolemy. In b.c. 
SOS he was appointed to the command of the 
expedition destined for the recovery of Gyrene 
after the death of Ophelias. The enterprise 
was successful, and Magas obtained the govern- 
ment of the province. At first he ruled it only 
as a dei>endency of Egypt, but after the death 
of Ptolemy Soter he not only assumed the 
character of an independent monarch, but 
even made war on the king of Egypt. He 
married Apama, daughter of Antiochus Soter 
by whom he had a daughter, Berenice, after- 
wards the wife of Htolemy Euergetes. He died 
258. (Pans. i. 7; Athen. p. 650; Justin, xxvi. 8.) 

Magdolum (MdySoAov, MdyScj\oy: O. T. 
Migdol), a city of Lower Egypt, near the NE. 
frontier, about twelve miles SW. of Pelusium : 
where Pharaoh Necho defeated the Syrians, 
according to Herodotus (ii. 169). 

Magetobria or Admagetobriga, a town on 
the W. frontiers of the Seguaui, near which the 
Gauls were defeated by the Germans shortly be- 
fore CaesarVorrival in Gaul (Cacs. B. G. i. 31). 

Magi (MJyoi), the name of the order of 
priests and religious teachers among the Medes 
and Persians. There is strong evidence that a 
class similar to the Magi, and in some cases 
bearing the same name, existed among other 
Eastern nations, especially the Chaldeans of 
Babylon ; nor is it at all probable that either 
the Magi or their religion were of strictly 
Median or Persian origin : but in classical 
literature they are presented to us almost 
exclusively in connexion with Medo-Persian 
history. Herodotus represents them ns one of 
the six tribes into which the Median people 
were divided (Hdt. i. 101, 107, 140). Under the 
^ledian empire, before the supremacy passed to 
the Persians, they were so closely connec^d 
^rith the tlirone, and had so great an influ^ce 
in the state, that they evidently retained their 
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position after the revolution; and they had 
power enough to be almost successful in the 
attempt they made to overthrow the Persian 
dynasty after the death of Cambyses^byputting 
fon^'ard one of their own number as a pretender 
to the throne, allegingthat he was Smerdis,the 
son of Cyrus, who had been put to death by his 
brother Cambyses (Hdt. iii. G7~08). It is clear 
j that this was a plot to restore the Median supre- 
macy. The defeat of this Magian conspiraev by 
Darius the son of Hystaspes and the other Per- 
sian nobles was followed by a general massacre 
of the Magi, which was celebrated by an annual 
festival (ra Mcryo(^>(ii'ta),duringwliichno Magian 
was permitted to appear in pubHc. Still their 
position as the only ministers of religion re- 
mained unaltered. Tlie breaking up of the 
Persian empire must have greatly altered their 
condition ; but they continue to appear in 
history down to the time of the later Roman 
empire, and from them we get our word magic 
(v payiKiiy i.e. the art or science of the Magi ). — 
The constitution or the reformation of the Magi 
as an order is ascribed by tradition to Zoroaster, 
as the Greeks and Homans called Iiim. He is 
said to have restored the true knowledge of the 
supreme good principle (Ormuzd), and to have 
taught his worship to the Magi, whom he 
divided into three classes, learners^ masters^ 
and perfect scholars. [Zoboabter.] They 
alone could teach the truths and perform the 
ceremonies of reh'gion, foretell the future, inter- 
pret dreams and omens, and ascertain the will 
of Ormuzd by the arts of divination- They had 
three chief methods of divination : by calling up 
the dead, by cups or dishes, and by water- 
The forms of worsliip and divination were 
strictly defined, and were handed down among 
the Magi by tradition. Like all early priest 
hoods, they seem to have been the sole posses- 
sors of all the science of their age. To be 
instructed in their learning was esteemed the 
highest of pririleges, and was permitted, with 
rare exceptions, to none but the princes of the 
royal family. Their learning became cele- 
brated at an early period in Greece, by the 
name of payilaf and was made the subject of 
speculation by the philosophers, whose know- 
ledge of it seems, however, to have been very 
limited ; while their high pretensions, and the 
tricks by which their knowledge of science 
enabled them to impose upon the ignorant, 
soon attached to their name among the Greeks 
and Homans that bad meaning which is still 
connected with the words derived from it. 

Magna Grsecia. [Grazcia.] 

Magna Mater. [Rhea.] 

MagnentiuB, Roman emperor in the West, 
A.D. 850-363, whose full name was Flavius 
PoPiLius IlAoyEKTius. He was a German by 
J birth, and after serving as a common soldier was 
I eventually intrusted by Constans, the son of 
Constantine the Great, with the command of the 
Jovian and Herculian battalions who had re- 
placed the ancient praetorian guards when the 
empire was remodelled by Diocletian.^ He 
availed liimself of his position to organise a 
conspiracy against the weak and profligate Con- 
stans, who was put to death by liis emissaries. 
Magnentius thereupon was acknowledged as 
emperor in all the Western provinces, except 
Illyria, where "^etranio had assumed the purple. 
Constantins hurried from the frontier of Persia 
to crush the usurpers. Vetranio Buhmitted to 
Constantins at Sardica in December, S50. 
Magnentius was first defeated by Constantins 
at the Banguinary battle of Mursaon the Drave, 
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in tbe aatznnn of SSI, and ««« oblige (0 Syl 
into G&nb He vai def«at«<l a secon4 time in 
the passes of the Coitiaa Alps, &cd pnt eti end 
to lus own life stooi the midiife of AD^<<t,S3S. 
liago^otiiii was a msn of commandiKg stUntw 
and frest bodilf strength bat not one sparkof 
nrtae reiiOTed Cbe blackness at bis career *s a 
•QTereign- The power whscii he obUined by 
treschen and matder he masnUineO by eitor 
tiora anil cnxeUf (Vict Ca« 41, 43, ZoSuo. 
H. 4I-51.> 

Mafiies (Mi-jvqt), one of the nett important . 
of the earlu r tthcmian comic poets of the Old 
Comedy, was a natire of the demos of leana or 
Icanos, in Attica. HefioonahedBc iSiband, 
oawirdA and died at an adraneed ege. eWtly 
before the representation of the Ani^Ats : 
Anetophaaes — that)Sui423 (Ariatoph. £)^if 
S2i ) He IS said to hare won a prize for comedy 
eleren tnaes He was famed for hts munetie 
dance* (which to rtaed one of the stages in the 
growth of eomedj) for these he as«d choruses 
represrnting animals (m one pUy, frags) , and 
in this foand an irmUlor m Ariat^haoes 

(Ma7»>»eia pl Mdy 

rirrii) 1, The caost, easterly Usenet at Thea- 
»alT, war a Jong narrow slip of country extend 
IBS from thePeneason the V to the PagssaesD 
golf on the S , and bocoded on the W by the 
great Tbessahan plaia It wa* a moantautoa* 
coantry, as it ooraprehen Jed the Mts 0<>>4 sod 
Pehon Its uxhtbiUfiti the MagnHea, arc said 
to hare founded the two c'tie* in Asia menltoned 
below— A 3e >d8ipyloa<>i rein 2,wA^ or 
dwi ZiwvAy ifcniira, Ro ) a city m the 
NVT of Lydia. iJi Ana Minor, at the footof the 
STT decUnty of ifonnt S pylai aad on the b 
faaakof tbe Hernias, is famoas in history as the 
•eeae of the nctory gained by the two Scipios 
orer intinehat the Great, which aecored lo tbe 
Romans the empire of the Lest, 0 c 190 After 
the Mithrsdatie war, the Pomans toAde it a 
libera einUa. It raffered, with other eitiee of 
Alia Minor, Iron the great earlhanakc in the 
reign of Tibeno*, bat it was ttOl • place of 
unporUnce ui the fifehcentary (StTab-TaO^S 
Lit, r?, Tac Ann lu 47 )— 3 K. a4 

Kaeasdtua (m ^ w/^t Moi^Spw, » M 
KetinSo^ iMk h<uar, Bo-J, a city in the SW 
of Lydia, ID Asia Mu»»', was aiteateJ on the 
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n»rr X,ethaens* X triboUryof the JIaeander 
It was destroyed br th“ Cimraenans <) r<^b)y 
shoot B c-TOh) and rebuilt by colonuts (coib 
M iletus, so tbit it became an Ionian city 
race as well a* by position. It srasone of B)« 
cities giTen to T^nnstoeW by Artaxersea. It 
was celebrated for it* temple of Arierai* IjeO' 
ecpbrjrene /see com), one of the most beaotifal 
5n Asia Minor, the rum* of which exist (Hdt 
D«5d.xi.S7. Strab pp CSd.fttt) 


n Asia Mmfir,, 


sear tbecoafiaeneeot ibenrers Lycos aed Ins, 
began by MiUindates Empaiew aad finubed by 
Poispey (StraK p- AM'«ajJ,Ar»fAr78,IIS; 

lugO (Mipwt7 I A C^rthaguiian, aaid lo 
haee Leea the fonodet of the stuhtary power of 
Certhsge, by introdiictng a regoUr maciplme 
and organisation into her armies (iDst. xtui. 
1,iix 1) He douriihed from fc c SSOtoSdO 
and was proljablr the father of Hamilcar, who 
wa« alaia is the Mttje against Geto at Kimera. 
{HasiixcaK. Ni>. 1 j— S. Commander of tbe Car 
tbsginun Seetsoder Uimdcoin thewsragamst 
Dionystos, 83&. When BimiJco returned lo 
Africa after the di&aattons (ensination of the 
expedition. Slags appears to bare been inxested 
; withtbechief command loSicdy Heeamedon 
the war with Dionysios, bat ioS!>3 waacotapeUed 
to coDcinde a treaty of peace, by which he abon 
doned his allies the Sicilians to the pirwer of 
Dnmyaina ta Sfid he again invaded 8ici3y,bot 
. was defeated by Hionys os and kJam u> tbe 
battle (Diod.xi* XT l$>— SLCcamaander 

of (he Caithagnuan army is Binly la Si( He 
assisted ILceCas iR the war against Xunoleon, 
bni, beconutig apprehenaive of treachery, be 
sailed awav to Carthage llsre be pnt an end 
to bis own life, toavoida worsofateat tbe bands 
of bis conntrjTOBO. who, nevertheless, ctoeified 
his hfeless body {Plot. Timot 17-22)— 4. Boa 
of Haieilcar Birc*. aad yonngesft brotherof Ihe 
famous H in'iibai He aceomparued HarmibsJ 
to Italy an 1 after Che battle of Caoose {^6) 
earned (he news of this great yietory to Car 
thage (Pol lu 71,79>ll(, Ltr sxu 54. mil 
A 45) Boi, instead of retararngtolufy, be 
was sent into Spam with a considerable f^M 
to the aapport of bis other brother liaadnibid, 
who w«e bard pressed by (he two Seipioa flU) 
Heeontmued in this countty for many y**t*r 
and after hi* brother Haadrobal gutted Spain 
m S09, iQ order to march to the asatsUnee o> 
Hannibal in IlAly.tha xximniaTid va Spain de 
Tohed apon him aad «pon Hsadrebal, Iti* son 
of GikOo After Cbeir decisive defeat by Bnpio 
at Silpia IB SOe, Maeo retir^ to Cades, and 
anbse<)Omtfy pa-ised the winter in tlie lesser of 
tbe Daleanc ulandu, wfapt* tte m^taarj of his 
aoioons i» shll preserved in the name of Ibe 
celebrated hazbonr. Portae Magonis, or Tart 
iTahon. (Lit xxviu SA-S?, Appuio. Sx? 
ZJ-AIJ Early in the ensuing summer (203) 
Mago landed la Ligana, where he saronseatbe 
town of Genoa. Here he msintsined himself 
for two year*, but in 80J he was def«t«d with 
great loss m Cisalpino Qaoi, by Qaintibae 
\aroi. and was tiunself aerereiy wounded. 
.iUwnUy aII«eCT.*s>!A lus, snehnaAsd. biiS. tjnn^ m 
order U> wtura to Afnew, but ho died of b » 
wound before reaching Africa. (Lir xxi-1*, 
App ifiip 3> * Zonar ix JA) Cornelius ^elV>» 
(f/swia. 7, 8), m opposition to alt other sflth> 
ntwe. r c pr eM 'Tits ilsjpias sursiving the Iwltle 
of Zams.-and says that he penabed m a *)U^ 
'wreck, or was asaassinatcd by has slave*-— 5 
Sornuoed the Samnite was one of the chief 
o^cere of yfanntbel m Italy, where ^ held far 
acoTKiderahletime the chief command m Brut- 
tisia (lav XIV. 15)e-6 Coromander of foe 
.gantwm of Sew Carthage wbm lliat city *** 
taken by Scipio Afncanaa,S09 Jlsgo wuterni 
a jwiaoi’er to Borne (Pol. x. ft-tP, Lrv »ivv 
41~Sl)— 7 A Carthaginian of onccrtsin S*fr, 
■ha wrote a work upon ajmvoltoie in the Pan*® 
Ungaage.in twenty-eight booka So great wM 
the repotation of this woric even at Rome, that 
after the destruction of Carthage tbe senate 
mdeied (hat it ehould be tranilat^ into l>tia 
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by competent persons, at the head of whom was 
D. Silanns. It was subsequently translated into 
Greek, with some abridgment and alteration, by 
Cassius Dionysius of Utica. Mago’s precepts 
on agricultural matters are continually cited by 
the Roman writers on those subjects in terms 
of the highest commendation. (Varro, It. H. 
i. 1, 10 ; Plin. xviii. 22 ; Colum. M. B. i. 1, 13.) 

Magonis Portus. [IMago, No. 4.] 
Magontiacum, [Mogontiacum.] 

llanarbal (Maop^Sor), son of Himilco, and 
one of the most distinguished officers of Han- 
nibal in the second Punic war. He is first 
mentioned at the siege of Saguntum. After 
the battle of Cannae he urged Hannibal to 
push at once with hia cavalry upon Rome 
itself ; and on the refusal of his commander, he 
is said to have observed, that Hannibal knew 
how to gain rictories, but not how to use them. 
(Liv. xxi. 12, 45, xxii. 13, 46, 51 ; Flor. ii. 6.) 

Maia (MoTa or Maids). 1. Daughter of 
Atlas and Pleione, was the eldest of the Plei- 
ades, and the most beautiful of the seven 
sisters. In a grotto of Mt. Cyllene in Arcadia 
she became b}' Zeus the mother of Hermes. 
Areas, the son of Zeus by Callisto, was given to 
her to be reared. [PIiEIADES.]— 2. With this 
deity was sometimes confused an old Italian 
goddess Maja (= Bona Dea, Ops or Fauna) 
worshipped at Rome. She is mentioned in 
connexion with Vulcan, and was regarded by 
some as the wife of that god, though it seems 
for no other reason but because a priest of 
Vulcan offered a sacrifice to her on the let of 
May. [Bona Dea.1 

Majorianus, Julius VMerius, Roman em- 
peror in the West, a.d. 457-461, was raised to 
the empire by Riciraer, His reign was chiefly 
occupied in making preparations to invade the 
Vandals in Africa; but the immense fleet which 
he had collected for this purpose in the harbour 
of New Carthage in Spain was destroyed by the 
Vandals in 460. Thereupon he concluded a 
peace with Genseric. His activity and popu- 
larity excited the jealousy of Ricimer, who 
compelled him to abdicate and then put an end 
to his life (Procop. Vand. i. 7). 

Majuma. [Constantia, No. 3.] 

Malaca (Malaga), an important town on 
the coast of Hispania Baetica, and on a river 
of the same name (Guadalmedina), was 
founded by the Phoenicians, and has always 
been a flourishing place of commerce (Strab. 
pp. 166-163 ; Avien. Or. Mar. 42G). 

Malalas. [3Ialelas.] 

Malanga (MaAd-yya), a city of India, prob- 
ably the modem Madras (Ptol. vii. 1, 92). 

Malchus (l’\d\xos)i Philadelphia in Syria, | 
a Byzantine historian and rhetorician, wrote a 
history of the empire from A.©. 474 to 480, of 
which we have extracts, published along with 
Dexippns by Bekker and Niebuhr, Bonn, 1829. 

Malga (MaAea d/epa: C. Maria), the _S. 
promontory of the island of Lesbos (Thuc. iii. 
4 ; Xen. Hell. i. C, 26; Strab. p. 617). 

Malea, (MaAca or MaAcat: G. St. Angelo or 
Malea), a promontory on the SE.^ of Laconia, 
separating the Argolic and Laconic gulfs; the 
passage round it Avas dreaded by sailors. Here 
was a temple of Apollo, who lienee bore the 
surname Maleiitcs. (Hdt. i. 82; Strab. p. 8C8.) 

Malelas, or MalSlas, Joannes ( Wavtnjs & 
MoAeAa or MaAoAa), a native of Anti^h, and a 
Byzantine historian, lived shortly after Justi- 
nian the Great. The Avord Malalas signifies in 
Syriac an orator. He Avrote a chronicle m 
universal historj' from the creation of tlie world 
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to the reign of Justinian inclusive. Edited by 
Dindorf, Bonn, 1831. 

^ Malene (McA^i/tj), a city of Mysia, only men- 
tioned by HerodotufJ (au. 22). 

Maliacus Sinus (MoAio/cir KoATror : Bay of 
Zeitun), a narrow bay in the S. of Thessaly, 
running W. from the NW. point of the island 
of Euboea. On one side of it is the pass of 
Thermopylae. It derived its name from the 
Malienses, who dwelt on its shores. It is some- 
times called the Lamiacus Sinus, from the 
town of Lamia in its neighbourhood. (Hdt. iv. 
33; Thuc. iii. 96; Paus. i. 4, 8.) 

Malis (MoAls 7^^ Ionic and Att. MijKlsyrj: 
MaKuvs or MijKtevs, Maliensis), a district in the 
S. of Thessaly, on the shores of the Maliacus 
Sinus, and opposite the NW. point of the 
island of Euboea. It extended as far as the 
pass of Thermopylae. Its inhabitants, the 
Malians, were Dorians, and belonged to the 
Amphictyonic League (Hdt. vii. 198). 

Malli (MoAAoO, Indian people on both 
sides of the HvdraOtes ; their capital is sup- 
posed to have been on the site of the fortress of 
Mooltan (Arrian, Ait. vi. 7-14 ; Strab. p. 701). 

Hallus (MaAAiJ^), a city of Cilicia, on a bill a 
little E. of the mouth of the river Pyramus, 
was said to have been founded at the time of 
the Trojan war by Mopsus and Amphilochus. 
It had a ^rt called Magarsa. (Strab. p. 675. 1 

Maluginensis, a celebrated patrician family 
of the Cornelia gens in the early ages of the re- 
public, the members of which frequently held 
the consulship. It disappears from history 
before the time of the Samnite wars. They 
sometimes united the surnames of Cossus and 
MaluginensiB.— 1. Scr. Cornelius Cossus Malu- 
ginensis, consul b.c. 485, in which year Sp. 
Cassius was condemned (Liv. ii. 41).— 2. His 
son, L. Cornelius Maluginensis, consul B.c. 469 ; 
fought against the Aegui and Volsci (Liv. iii. . 
22-24).— §. P. Cornelius Maluginensis, consular' 
tribune in 397 and 390 (Liv. v. 16, 86). 

Malva. pIuLucflA.] 

Hamaea, Julia, a native of Emesa in S5Tia, 
was daughter of Julia Maesa, and mother of 
Alexander Severus. She Avas a woman of 
integrity and virtne> and brought up her son 
Avith the utmost care. She was put to death by 
the soldiers along Avith her son, aJ). 235. 
[Elagaralus ; SeveRUS.] 

Hamercus. 1. Sun of king Numo, accord- 
ing to one traditio^i and son of Mars and 
Silvia, according to another. [Mars.]. — 2. 
Tyrant of Catena, Avhen Timoleoir landed in 
Sicily, B.c. 344. After his defeat by Timoleon 
he fled to Messana, and took refuge Avith 
Hippon, tyrant of that city. But when Timo- 
leon laid siege to Messana, Hippon took to 
flight, and Mamercus surrendered, stipulating 
only for a regular trial before the Syracusans. 
But as soon as ho ^’as brought into the 
assembly of the people there, he was con- 
demned by acclamation, and executed like a. 
common malefactor. (Plut. Timol. 13, 30, 84 ; 
Diod, xvi. 69, 82.) 

hlamercuB or Maiuercinus, Aemilius, a dis- 
tinguished patrician family w'liich professed to 
derive its name from Mamercus in the reign of 
Numn. 1. L., thrice consul : namely, b.c. 484, 
478, 473.-2. Tib., twice consul, 470 and 467. 
—3. Mam., thrice dictator, 487, 433, and 420. 
In his first dictatorship he earned on war 
against the Vcicntincs and Fidenae. Lar 
Tolnmnius, the king of Vcii, is said to liaA'C 
been killed in single combat in this year by 
Cornelias Cossus- In his second dictatorship 
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AmiLos c&mecl • U« hcmtics (o es^litMD 
moDths tbe ^DT&tim of the censorship irhieb 
hs^lortBertylAStedfrarfiTejesirs. Thitmessore 
UTSS recetrea vith frrat approbation b; the 
}>e<ipl«, hut the censors then <n office few so 
enraged at ib that the; reiaored him from iua 
inhe, and reduced him to the condition ot an 
aersrun (Iiir le 17~H) —A. it , a distmgtuahod 
genen] in the Saianite wars, was twice dmanl 
Stl and and once dictator S3& In lua 
sevond coosnJihip he tocJt Pnieranju, and 
hence receired the Bwaame of PnfernaslLiv 
cui 1,16, 20> 

Kaaerr j 

KSmert'Sni. TM Essana ) 

Uamertfom (ilaiaeit)(u),atowniQBn>ttiam 
of oncertaiB (lU (Strab p 261) 

Kaaulfft Cent, plebeian vai ongtnally a 
distinguished family in Tnecolom l!ney traced 
their name and otigia to Manuha, the dangbier 
of Telegonas, Ihefoonder ot Toscnltun and the 
BOD of Odysseas and the goddess Circe (lav > 
4^, I>ic^&ie <S) Iiwaa to a raemberof this 
tanuly, CeUnsi Kunilnu that XarqaiQios 
betrolned bis daoghtei and on bia erpolaioo 
from Rome, be took relage with hie son in 
law, who, according to the tredition preserved ' 
by Livy, ronae^ the Latin people against tbc 
infant repeblic, and perished in the great 
battle at the Ube BegiUna (Lie it IS, 19) In 
at 4S8, the Roman citiaanvhip vaa gi\cD to 
L Maailiaa ihu dictato* of Tmculum becauM 
he had two jeam before marched to the aseieb- 
ance of the etty when it was attacked by 
lierdesios (Lit ui IS S9) The gena wae 
divided into thxee UnulMA Xiimefaniie, Twr 
riiaia, and tMufuy but none «( ^ra were 
of aincb uaportaece Atncttg them waa Q. 
Uasil Tttuoi who took Aengectam a c £C3 
(ltd. > 1% aod C SSuuL l4a«U&iii, tnbaM 
^ p c IJO (SaU -r«y 40, Ml 
>1 ItUBSi&lft, ihe name of a patneian farndy «{ 
IK« CocneUa gens, which wae never of mneb 
ittportaece in the aute 

Vkmarlat TetarlBs {TAtmca ] 

KlBum, a Roman o^nea, bem at Fonaue, 
vaatheooovmasdecof IheengMseera (prae/eefue 
/ahmm) in .lahaf CaeMt’a umy in OaoL Hs 
amassed great nehre, the greater part cl wbich, 
however, ha owed to Caeaar'e bberality Ho 
was the first person at Rome who used colonmo 
ot solid tnarblo for his bqaae, tod coveted 
the walla with Uyets of matbfe (Plin. zxart. 
48) He was tn bad ri^te for bceotwis. 
ness, and was TioSenHy attacked by Cstoltoa 
m his poema, who called him dttotior forms. 
Onus (xh 4) Mamnrca ceems to have beMi 
alire in the time of Horace, who calls Forraise, 
in mdicnle, Afaoiurrtirtiin sir5< (Sal i. 5,97). 
from which we may infer that hi* luune heit 
becora* a byword of contempt. (See pp. 210, 
211 ; Cat. XXIX. Is, tru 2 , Boat. Jul 73. Cic 
Ail ni. 7 xui. 6Z) 

KsaatKidta- [Gssm Slaxa ] 

' IShACla, HtlT^UI, a Reman orator, eboat 
B c 90, wbo was remarkably agly, and whose 
name is recorded chiefiy in coos«<iaroteof a 
Ueph being raised sgamst bistoa scconstof 
hisdefonutyby C Jums Caesar Strabo, wbo 
-Was epposed tobim oBone oecaa«« in some Saw 
aoit (Cic. cfe Or u. C6, 26«) 

Kssclttfu, BoftillBt I A., was praetor 
crbaaiii b c. IhO, and consul 170, when he had 
the coDdoct of ih« war against Persens. kmg of 
Macedonia- Hexemamedut Greece foe part 
the next yesir (teg) aa procooaol. (lev sliu, 
4-17 . Pot xxTW. 3.)^^ L., wa* legate of the : 


C, coosul 187, bad the conduct of the v 
^aujat Nmna^ta. He was defeated by the 
bamantuiea. and porchased the safety of the 
NRtauider of bis army by making a peace with 
the >iomaotine8 Ibe ecbate refused to reeog 
iKse it, and went through the hypocntical 
eeremony ol delivewvg him over to ilvs enemy, 
by means of the fetialea This was dooe wito 
the consent of MaAcinus,bo(theenei»y refuted 
' to scee0 hon On bit retom to Roma 5faRci 
one took his seat in the senate, aa heretofore, 
b»l wws vKjJeullT expelled iioio it by the 
inboBC P Ht>hlia< on the groand that he had 
iMt hif citireoship As the enemy bad not 
received bira it wssa dispoted queitioa srhether 
be was a eitixen or not by the Jiu PaithmtKit 
(see i>ict of Ant s v PoriljmiiHornl.bulthe 
belter opinion was that be had lost bis cine 
nghts and they were accordingly restored to 
bua i>y a lex (Cic do Or i 49, ]<], OJ^ >u SO, 
)09; \dl Pat u J App Htsv 79^3) 
Mudkai ICtsts 
Kasddolas ''IsoiBit-is 
UasdrlFontei a town m Phrygia, a day's 
march \E of Anabora )t is wrongly written Ab 
andrt Fontea «> some editions (Liv nrroi. IS) 
Vau&raplUB. Masiropus, or XUsdrfiphlu 
IMortpovreKiiy a town to the S of Phrygia, on 
the lake Caralitit 

tfaadQbh, a ^pl« m Gallia Logduneavs, 

iBjBurpundp, wjiosechicf tosrn sraaAUisu 
lC*BOfiTiA(Ma>lvfiorinPlot CtfSul Ii'uorc), 
a town <0 Caiabna. in the temtory of the 
lentinea, on the toad iioiu Tateatam to Hy 
drantoffi. and Dear a smal) lake, wtuch u said 

I to bare been alwayt full to the edge, whatever 
water was added to or token from it (PJin. la 
225i,aphei>omrDoa which is still observed »y the 
mhabiuste. Bert- Aiehidaisns UL, kmg of 

S " larta, STBS defeat^ and aims >» battle by the 
esaapiaosacd Locasians.B c S5S(Pintdf» 
t. Fana. ui 10. B) U was taken by Fahius 
Mamaos. ». c 2W, and never recovered its pre- 
epenty (lav ijvu. 15) 

Uaaet (mt the * gooA beioge'), was the narae 
given to the spvila of the deM (Feshp 7f6i 
iXoD-neo.Serv adden II sed) Xheywervrv- 
garded as diieia bodied and immorUl, and were 
worshipped probably from the eailieet 
benoa they were ipoxen of as Dn Manes. They 
werw represented sis dwelling beneath the earth 
nnder the guardianship ol Mials fwho w 
alaocalied I^ra or Lanuida), the motherof the 
Latea (Varro L L ut 61, PUn «*>»• *; 
LaKCVCia) It was an ancieot enstom to ^ 
tosrns of Italy to dig a pit, called Aiatuiui.^At 
an lovertod »1^ (et Or F<ut it 62D, Pluk • 
Rom M), which was aopposed to represent the 
abode of the gods ol tn* nadetworld, and ^ 
pemslly of the Hanes Such a pit was on the 
FBbtine hiU at Rome and was the Hunim m 
the old FaUtiae sUte (Pest p 258) The stoc* 
laid over this, and called lomt manolu wm 
regarded aa the door tA the underworld, through 
whtebUiaDu HaRetpaased (PaoLp-J2S) At 
the festivals ot the goSs pf the Bnderworld'"- 
thaV >a, ol J>ia Pwter, Cerea and Proaerpma. •» 

weQsaol the Manes— thia atone was reuMved 

the ^retsony vtm called ' Jfnndas patet,' *nd 
'took place three tunes a year— on Aognst * 4 . 
October S, and IfoTember 8 As the Manes 
0 »e« canse forth frota the earth theee days were 

indactry for bosiaeat and for marriage, and. to 
proietiato the dewd, offerings were made, called 
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inferiae, ^peciallyatthe^areJifaZra in Febru- It has more to do witli astrologj’ than ^ntli as- 
aiy' (see ofAnt.s.y,). The Manes were tronomy, bnt is valuable for its learning and for 

jomea with the other powers of the undenvorld the insight which it gives into the ^news enter- 
as the deities to whom the enemies’ host was tainedon that subject. The name of the author 
devoted to destruction by the ceremony of isonlygatheredfrom the laterMSS.,whichvary 
ueuofio (Liv. ^115 6, 9, 10, x. 28 j Val. Max. i. between Manilius, Manlius, and Maliius. Edi 
7, 3), which shows the existence of a very old tions by Bentley, 1739 ; Jacob, Berl. 1846. 
superstition t^t the spirits of the dead could Manila Gens, an ancient and celebrated patri- 
work deam.^ [For the connexion of the Genius cian gens at Borne. The chief families were 
^ those of Acmixus, Torquatos, and Vulso. 

ManethojMoveewy or MareOwi'), an Egyptian, Manliana {^\av\iava\ Miliana, Bu.), a city 
a native of Sebennytus, and priest of Heliopolis, of importance in Mauretania Caesariensis, where 
who lived in the reign of the first Ptolemy one of Pompey’s sons died (Ptol. iv. 2, 25). 
(283-246 B. c.). He was the first Egyptian who M. Manlius, consul b. c. 392, took refuge in 
gave in the Greek language an account of the the Capitol when Borne was taken bytheGrauls, 
religion and history of liis county. He based in 890. One night, when the Gauls endeavoured 
his infonnation upon the ancient works of to ascend the Capitol, Manlius was roused from 
the Egyptians themselves, and more especially « his sleep by the cackling of the geese in the 
upon their sacred hooks. The work in which I temple of Jnno ; collecting hastily a body of 
he gave an account of the theology of the ’ men, he succeeded in driving back the enemy, 
Egyptians and of the origin of the gods and ■ who had jnst reached the summit of the hill. 
the world bore the title of Tuv ^uaiKwv From this he is said to have received the sur- 


EiriTc/4^. His historical work was entitled a name of Capitolinus. In 385, he defended the 
Sistory of Egypt. It was dmded into three ' cause of the plebeians, who were suffering from 
parts or books. The first contained the history I the harsh treatment of their patrician creditors, 
of the country previous to the thirty dynasties, j The patricians accused him of aspiring to royal 
or what may be termed the mythology of Egypt, power, and he was thrown into prison by the 
and also of the first dynasties. The second dictator Cornelius Cossus. The plebeians put 
opened wdth the eleventh, twelfth, and concluded j on mourning for their champion, and vrere ready 
with the nineteenth dynasty. The third gave ‘ to take np arms in his behalf. The patricians 
the history of the remaining eleven dynasties, in alarm liberated Manlius; but this act of con- 
and concluded with an accoimt of Nectanebus, i cession only made him bolder, and he still 
the last of the native Egyptian kings. This ! championed the cause of the plebeians. In the 
work of Manetho is lost ; but large extracts, following year the patricians charged him with 
which provide a list of the dynasties, have been I high treason, and broughbliim before the people 
preserved by the ecclesiastical writers Georgius assembled in the Campus Martins; but as the 
SyncelluB and Eusebius. The original work Capitol which had once been saved by him could 
contained an account of the kings arranged in i be seen from this place, the court was removed 
order in thirty dynasties with a notice of the to the Poetelinian grove outside the Porta No- 
duration of each. In recent times the general mentana. The patricians succeeded in proenr- 
correctness of Manetho’s information has been ' ing his condemnation, and the tribunes tlirew 
proved by the deciphering of the hieroglyphics, him down the Tarpeian rock. Thenceforth} it 
and his list, though the names are sometimes i was said, none of the Manila gens bore the 
corrupted, is a guide for assigning to the names of praenomen of Marcus. (Liv. v. 47, vi. 14 ; Cic. 
kings upon the monuments their true place in Rep. ii. 27, 49.) 

the dynasties, and a most important aid in com- L. Manlius, also called Maliius and Manilius, 
puting the chronology. The fragments are col- | probably belonged to the age of Sulla, and wrote 
lected by C. Muller, Frag. Sist . — There exists ' on mythology after the manner of Euhemerus 
an astrological poem, entitled ’ATroTeAec^aTi^cj, (Dionys. i. 19 ; Plin. x. 4 ; Varro, L. h. v. 31). 
in six books, which bears the name of Manetho; Mannus, a son of Tuisco, was regarded by the 
but it is spurious, and cannot have been written ancient Germans, along with his father, as the 
before the fifth century of our era. Edited by founder of their race. They ascribed to Man- 


Axt and Bigler, Cologne, 1832; Kdchly, 1858. 
Mania. [Manes.] 


nus three sons, from whom the three tribes of 
the Bigaevones, Henniones, and Istaevones, or 


Manilius. 1. M,, was consul B. c. 149, the j Iscaeones, derived their names (Tac. Ger?n. 2). 


first year of the third Punic war, and carried on 
war against Carthage. He was celebrated as a 


Mantiana Pains. [Arsissa Paeus.] 
Mantinea (MavriVem, in Horn. I>\avrtv4t ) : 


jurist, especially as framer of deeds of pur- Mo*'T/r€vy),oneofthemostancientandimportant 
chase (Cic. de Or. i. 68, 246 ; Varro, R. R. ii. towns in Arcadia, situated on the small river 
2 5), and is one of the speakers in Cicero’s Ophis, near the centre of the E. frontier of the 
De Repuhlica (i, 12).— 2. C., tribune of the country. It is celebrated in history for the great 
plebs, B. c. G6, proposed the law granting to battlefoughtunderjtswallsbetweentheSpartans 
Pompey the command of the war against Mith- and Thebans, in w’hichEpaminondaBfell,B.c.862. 
ridates and Tigranes, and the government of the According to tradition, Mantinea (which men- 
nrovinces of Asia, CiUcia, and Bithynia. This tioned in Jl. ii. C07) was founded by Mantineus, 
biU was warmly opposed by Q. Catnlns, Q. Hor- the Eon of Lycaon, but it was formed in reality 
tensinB, and the leaders of the aristocratical out of the^ion of four or five hamlets. (Pans 
party, but was supported by Cicero in an ora- viii. 8, 4 ; Xen. Bell. v. -, C , Strab. p. 38 1 .) Till 
tionwhich lias come down to us. At the end of the foundation of Megalopolis, it was the largest. . 
his year Manilius was brought to trial by fte city in Arcadia, and it long exercised ^iiid of 

arisLratical party, and was condemned; bnt “T" ^65^^ the 

of what offence he was accused is uncertain, after the battle of 418 (Ihuc. v. 6j, 81), the 
(Cic pro Leg. Manil.) Dio Cass, xixvi. 25; Mantineans renounced tlieir claim to this sn- 
vJu Pat. ii 33; Appian, Miihr. 97; Pint, premacy. In 885 the Spartans under Agosipolis 
Pomp 8 oV- 3. Manuius is the name generally attacked the city, and destroyed it by turning 
riven to thTanthor of the Astronomica.e.-pocm the waters of the Ophis ag.ainst ‘1’ 'yal's. '’•hicli 
ri five hooks written in the reign of Tiberius, were built of bricks, and the inhabitant, were 
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d persed in villages (Sen Hell v * 8 D o4. Hencles Aen i. 200 Eel ix 29 

XV S) After the battle of Lenctra Uiectjre> Gevrg ii. 108 Strab p 213 Pirn u 130) 
covered ts independence and the vaUs trere Uarsca&dfl (rd Mapdieai'Sa Samarkand} 
rebn It (Sen Sell v 5 3) At a Uter penod t the cap tal of the Pers an prov nee o! Sogd »ni 
JO ned the Achaean Leagoe bntnotw thstanding irae seventj stad a in c rcu t It was here that 
formed a close connexion with ita old enem}’ Alexander the Great hi led h s fnend Clitls 
S parta, in conscqoence of which it was severelr (Strab p S17 Arr A i. SO ) 
pnnished by Aratas who pnt to death ts lead Uaraphli (Hapa^to ) one of the three noblest 
ng c tizens and sold the rest of ts nhab tanta tnbes of the Persians standing withthsMasp i, 
as slaves (Poh u 57 Pans vu 8 11) Itnever next in honour to the Pasargadae (Hdt n l‘*5| 
recovered the effects of this blow Ita name Uaratbealiua [Mapa^a or} » town on the 
was now changed ceo Anftoon a in bonoor of coast of Jonia between Ephesns and Neapolis 
Ant gonns Doson who hM assisted Aratns n it belonged to the Samians who exchanged t 
his camjia gn aga nst the town The emperor with the Ephesians for Neapolia, which lay 
H^nan restored to the place ts ancient appel nearer to their aland. Themodem ^cafaAora 
lat on and rebnilt part of t n hortODr of his marka the ■ to of one of these towns bnt t is 
favonnte Antmons, the B thjnian, who derived doobtfnl which (Strab p 639) 
h s family from Mantmea The m db belong Uarathon (Mopa^ii't' MapaSur or) a demos 
to the buildinirs of the fonrth centniy n c The in Att ca befonging to the inbe Eeontis, was 
plain formerly well drained andfertilefHomer atoatednear a bayon the £ coast of Attiea 
n u 607 calls it ipart v^) a now twampy 22 nulee from Athens by one toad, and 26 miles 
Uantlns (Kivm) son of Alelampos and by another It originally belong^ to tbeAttic 
brother of Ant phatea (IIzLASfras] (etrapohs and u said to have derived its name 

Hanto {ttairrA our) 1 Daughter of the trom the hero blaratbon This hero according 
Theban soothsayer Tires sa was herxeU pro- to oneacconnt was the son of Epopena kmgof 
phetesa of the Ismeman 
ApoDoat Thebes After 
the ca^nre of Thebes 
bvtheEpvon she was 
sent to Delphi w th 
other capt tea as an 
offerin' to Apollo and 
there became the pT<> 

S hetess of tb a god 
pol 0 afterwards sent 
ber and her companiona 
to Asia where they 
founded the sanctoary 
of Apollo near the niece 
where the town oc Co- 
* lophos was afterwards 
bnilt Rhac na, a Cte 
tan who had settled 
there married Miinta 
and became by her the 
father of Atopsna Ac. 
cord ng to Eonp des, 
she had previoasly be- 
come the mother of 
Amphilochns and Tia 
phone fay Alcmaeon 
the leader of the Ep 
gon Be ng a pro- 
phetess of Apollo she 
u also call^ Daphne 
Lp the lanrel virein. 

(Apollod u 7 4 Paua. 

VI 3 1 tx. 83 1 

Strab. p 443-)— 2. Daughter of Heracles, was j S cyon who banng been expelled from Pel> 
1 kewise a propbeless vid t^ pecaon from I poDtiexns by the violence of his father settled 
whom the t^n of Slantna rece red ts name a Att ca while accord ng to another account, 

ft erg Aen 1. 199) he was as Arcad an who took part in the exp^ 

KastSa (Hantnlnns Afonfua) a town d d (vm of the Tyndandae agemst Att ca, and 
Gall a Transpadana, on ao island in the nvct devoted himself to death before the battle. 
Mmcios,was notaplaceof importance brit Is (^ns i. 32 4 i, 1 1 Pint Thet 82.) It ' 
celebrated becanse Virgil, who was bom at the melit oned as a notable place in Od. vu, 66 
ne <’hboiiniigTil]a<»e of Andes, regarded ilairtna Thee teof the ancient town of Marathon was 

as h-B b rthplacc It seems to bare been on probably not at the modem village of Afaraf Ac" 

friendly terms with Borne in tl e second Pan c bat at a place called Frano.a little to the 5 of 
I war (lav zx V 10) and later became a rniniict Marathon AlarsUion wbs b toated in a plain, 
p am After tbe death of Caesar OetavuDas. whmh extends along the seashore abont six 
s gned Bome of the lands of Cremona to hu a fern n length and from three mies to on* 
sold era, and. as these were not eoffic eat took mile and A bslf m breadth It is snrrocnded 
some of the Jfantaan territory also; whicli was <a tho other three sides by rocky hills and 
the occasion of Viigil s loss of property Jtwas ragged moontaina. Two marshes bound the 
onginsUf an Etnuenn city and is sa d to Lave extienuty of the plam the northern is more 
derived ts name from Manta, the daogfatex <4 than a square m le in extent, but the aootliern 
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is much smaller, and is almost drj- at the con- 
clusion of the great heats. Through the centre 
of the plain runs a small brook. In this plain 
was fought the celebrated battle between the 
Persian.^ and Athenians, B.c. 490. The Persians 
were drawn up on the plain, and the Athenians 
on some portion of the high ground above the 
plain, their headquarters being in the enclosure 
of Heracle.s, whicli overlooked the enemies' 
position (Hdt. vi. 103; Pans. i. 32). The tumn- 
lus raised over the Athenians wlio fell in the 
battle is still to be seen. 

Marathus (MdpaOos), an important city on 
the coast of Phoenicia, opposite to Aradus and 
near Antaradus (Strab. p. 75S) ; it was destroyed 
by the jjeople of Aradus in the time of the 
Sj-rian king Ale.vander Balas, a little before 
B.c. 150 (Diod. Frag, xxxiii.). 

Haroella. 1. Daughter of C. Marcellus and 
Ootavia, the sister of Angustus. She was thrice 
married : first, to M. Vipsaniua Agrippa, who 
separated from her in B.c. 21, in order to marry 
Julia, the daughter of Augustas; secondly, to 
Julus Antonius, the son of the triumvir, by 
whom she had a son Lucius; thirdly, to Sext. 
Appuleina, consul a.d. 14, by whom she had a 
daughter, Appuleia Varilia (Plut. Ant. 87 ; Dio 
Cass. liii. 1, liv. 0 ; Suet. Aug. 03 ; Tec. Ann. ii. 
SO). — 2. Wife of the poet Martial. [Mautialis.] 

TdarceUInns, the author of the Life of Thucy- 
dides. [Thuctdides.J 

Marcellns, Claudius, an illustrious plebeian 
family. 1. M., celebrated as five times consul, 
and the conqueror of Syracuse. In his first 



This Coin, struck hy P. ComoUos Lcntnlus STarcellious 
[see below, No. 12], has on the obverse the head of Jlar- 
cellus, the Conqueror of Syracuse. The reverse re- 

J resents him carrying the tpolia opima to the Teinide of 
□plter Feretrlus, with MABCELLV8 COS. QVINQ. 

consulship, b.c. 222, Marcellus and his colleague 
conquered the Insubrians in Cisalpine Gaul, 
and took their capital 3Iediolanuni. Marcellus 
distinguished himself by slaying in battle ^YitU 
his own hand Britomartus or Viridomarus, the 
king of the enemy, whose spoils he afterwards 
dedicated as spolia opima in the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius. This was the third and last 
instance in Eoman history in which such an 
offering was made (Pol. ii. 34 ; Plut. Marc. G; 

Max. ii. S, 5 ; Propert. v. 10, 40).— In 210 
IMarcelius was appointed praetor, and rendered 
important service to the Koman cause in the S. 
of Italy after the disastrous battle of Cannae. 
He was mainly answerable for the important 
repulse of Hannibal from Nola, and for the 
successful resistance in Campania in the follow- 
ing years. He had been destined^ for a com- 
mand in Sicily, but be remained in the S. of 
Italy, with tlio title of proconsul- In the 
course of the same year he was elected consul 
in the place of Postumius Albinus, wlio had 
been killed in Cisalpine Gaul ; but as the senate 
declared that the omens were unfavourable, 
iMarcellus resigned the consulship. In 214 
Jlurcellns was consul a third time, and still 
continued in the S. of Italv, where he earned 
on tlie war with ability, but without decisive 
results. In the summer of this year he was 
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sent into Sicily, since the party favourable to 
the Carthaginians had obtained the upper hand 
in many of the cities in the island. After 
taking Leontini, he proceeded to lay siege to 
Syracuse, both by sea and land. His attacks 
were %dgorous and unremitting; but though lu- 
brought many powerful military engines against 
the walls, these were rendered who% unavailing 
by the superior skill and science of Archimedes. 
Marcellus was at last compelled to turn the 
siege into a blockade. It was not till 212 that 
he obtained possession of the place. It was 
given up to plunder, and Arcliimedes was one 
of the inhabitants slain by the Roman soldiers. 
The booty found in the captured city was 
immense ; and Marcellus also carried off many 
of the works of art with which the city had 
been adorned, to grace the temples at Rome. 
Tlxis was the first instance of a practice which 
afterwards became so general. In 210 he was 
consul a fourth time, and again had the conduct 
of the war against Hannibal. He fought a 
battle with the Carthaginian general near 
Numiatro in Lucania, but without any decisive 
result. In 202 he retained the command of his 
army with the rank of proconsul. In 208 he 
was consul for the fifth time. He was slain in 
a cavalry reconnaissance near Venusia, at the 
age of GO, and was buried with due honours by 
order of Hannibal (Liv. xxvii. 28 ; Pol. x. 82 ; 
Val. Max. i. C). — Marcellus appears to have 
been harsh, unyielding, and cruel ; but he wos 
a brave and experienced officer, and io him as 
much as to any other single commander wos 
due the successful resistance which the Romans 
made to Hannibal after Cannae (Plut. iHar- 
celhis ; Liv, xxii.-xxvii.).— 2. M., son of tlie pre- 
ceding, accompanied his father as military tri- 
bune, in 208, and was present witlx him at the 
time of his death. In 204 he was tribune of 
the people ; in 200 curnle aedile ; in 198 prae- 
tor; and in 190 consul. In his consulship ho. ' 
carried on the war against the Insubrians and/ 
Boii in Cisalpine Gaul (Liv. xxxv. 5). He was 
censor in 189, and died 177 (Liv. xxxvii. 58, 
xli. 13). — 3. M., consul 183, carried on the war 
against the Ligurians (Liv. xxxix. 54).— 4. M., 
son of No. 2, was thrice consul, first in lG(i, 
when he gained a victory over the Alpine tribts 
of tlxe Gauls ; secondly, in 155, when he 
defeated the Ligurians; and thirdly, in 152, 
when he carried on tlxe w’ar against the Celti- 
berians in Spain. In 148 he xvas sent ambassador 
to Masinissa, king of Numidia, but was shijx- 
m-ecked on the voyage, and perished. (Liv. xlv. 
44, J2p, 48, 50; Pol. xxxv. 2; Strab. p. 141.) — 

5. M., an intimate friend of Cicero, is^ first 
mentioned as curule aedile with P. Clodius in 
5C. He was consul in 51, and showed himself 
a bitter enemy to Caesar. Among other ways 
in which lie displayed his enmity, he caused a 
citizen of Comum to be scourged, in order to 
show his contempt for the privileges lately 
bestowed by Caesar upon that colony (Cic. ad 
Afi.v.ll; Suet. Juf. 28). But the animosity 
of Marcellus did not blind liini to the impru- 
dence of forcing on a war for which his party 
was unprepared ; and at the beginning of 49 he 
in vaitx suggested the necessity of making levies 
of troops, before anj' oj>en steps were taken 
against Caesar. Hi.s advice was overruled, and 
he was among the first to fly from Rome and 
Italy (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 13; Caes. B.C. i. 2). 
After the battle of Pharsalia (-18) lie withdrew 
to Mytxlenc, where he gave himself up to 
rliKoric and piiilo-onhy. At length, in 4G, in a 
full assembly of the senate, C. Marcellus, tho 
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ccfusin t>{ the esjle, threw hvmself et Csesax’e Fcrom Olitonom, of which the remitne are 
feet to implore the pardon of hie kinaman, and •fall visible Bat the most durable monmsent 
his example was followed by the whole body of to the memory of Marcellas is to be found m 
theaaserobly Caesai yielded to this demonatw. the well known passage of Virgil (Am vi 861- 
tion of opinion, and Marcellas was declared to 887)t which most have been recited to Angaatas 
be forgirea Cicero tbereapon retamedtbanks and Octana before the end of 22— lO U, 
toCaesat, in the oration Pro Ifareefto, which called by Cicero, for distinction's sake, the 
bas come down to 03 Marcellas set ont on hie father of Aesermnus (Brut S6), served cnder 
retam , bat be was murdered at ibe Piraeas, Marms in Gaol in 102, and as one of the Iiea 
by one of his own attendants, P MagiDs Chilo tenants of L. Jahas Caesar in the Marsic war, 
(Cic ad Fam vi 6, ad Att lui 10-42)— « 190 (Cic Brut 86, App BC i 40),— 11 H 
C , brother of the preceding was consol 49 Be Clandtss Marcelloi Aeientinos, sonorgrand 
IS constantly confounded with his coasin, C son of No. 10, quaestor in Spam in 48, acder 
Marcellns [ho 81 who was consol in 60 He Q Cassias L^ginns, took part in the matinv 
accompanied his coUeagae Lentnlas, u his of the soldiers against Cassius (Bell Alet S7- 
dight from Rome, and eventually crossed over 64, Dio Cass rln. 15)— 12. P Corseliut 
to Greece In the following year (48) he com Lentclui SfafCellisni, son of No 10 must 
manded part of Pompey s Beet , but this la the have been adopted by one of the Coroehi 
last we hear of him (Dio Cass xh 1-3, Caea L«ntoh He was one of Pompey’s lieutenants 
B C 1 1-5, 14, 85) —7 C , uncle of the two | in Ibe war against the pirates, b c 67 (App 
preceding, was praetor in 80, and afterwards IfifAr 95) —13 Cn Comelini Iieotulns Mar 
succeed^ M liepidus m the government of ceUuilif, son of the preceding, was praetor 59, 
Sicily Hia administration of the province la after which he governed the pronnee ol Syria 
freqnentlr praised by Cicero in hia speeches I for nearly two years, and was consul 56, when 
against Verrea, as affording the most elnbng he ahow^ himself a fnend of the anstomtical 
contrast to that oi the accused Marcellns party, and opposed all the measttres* the 
himself was present on that oocatuon, as one of tnumvuate (Dio Casa, xxxix 16} 
the judges of Vetres (Cic Verr n. S, 21)— 3 Marcellos, Epriil*, bom of an obscure family 

C , son of the preceding and first cousin of M at Capua, rose by his oratoncal talents to dis< 
MarceUns [Jio 5] whom be succeeded in the tioction at ^me in the reigns of Clandins, 
consulship, 50 He enjoyed the fneodship of Nero, and Vespasian, He was one of the prin 
Cicero fr^ an early age, and attached himaelf cipa) deUtora under Nero, and Moused saany 
to the party of Pompey noCwithstaoding bis of the most distingnished men of histime (Tac 
connexion with Caesar by his marnsR with Ann xm 23 xvi 23 26,28,33) He was brought 
Octavia. InhiaccnsaUhiphewaatheadvocale to tnal in the reigs of Vetpuian, but was 
of all the most violent Bsasures against Caesar, aeqaitted,andenj 07 M the patronage andfaroor 
bat when the war actually broke out, he <tia of Ihia emperor as well In aj> OK, however, 
played the ntoiost timidity and helplessueea he wae convicted of having taken part in the 
He coold not make up his mind to join the conspiracy of Abenns Caecma, and therefore 
Pompeian party m Greece ; and after much pot an end to bis own life (Z>io Cass txn 16) 

, , hesitation he at Jengthdeterminedio remain in Mmellni, Koalas [Novns MAsetuus j 
V-. Itafy He readily obtained tbe forgiveness of Mareellcs Sidstes, a native of Side, m Paai 
y* Caesar, and thus was able to intercede with phylia.Lrediii thereignsof HadnaoandAnlO' 
the dictator m favotti of his coasin, M Mar nioos Pins, aj> 117-161 He wrote a long 
cellus [No 5] He most have lived fall near medical p<?em in Greek hexameter verse, coo 
the close of 41, as bis widow, Octavia, was sisfangol 42 books, of which two fragments R 
pregnant by him when betrothed to Antony ID mam (ed Dehrs, 1846) 

the following year (Dio Cass xltiu SI)— 9 Id, Marcellns, mpina, ajunsfalivedunaerAiiVv 
son of the preceding and of Octavia, the ninns Fios and M Aurelius He is often cited 
daughter of C Octavius and sister of Augnstoi in tbe Digest. 

waaboTni»43 Aseaily as 39he wasbetvothed Marela. 1 ‘Wilo of M Begnlus (SiL It- 
in mamage to tbe daughter of Sex Pompey, n. 403, 576)— Z Wife of M Cato Uticensia 
but the mamage never took place, as Pompe^a daughter of Ii. Marcius Phibppus, consul ? c 
death, in S3, removed the occasion for it In MS It was about 68 that Cato is velsted to 
27 he seems, with Tibenus, to have been one of have ceded her to his fnend Q Hortensina with 
tbe leaders of the boys in the ‘Trojan’ game, the approbation of her father She continued 
celebrated by order of Augnstus, on which to live with Hortcnsiua till the death of the 
Virgil, as sn eye-witness, probably founded hia latter, in SO, after which she returned to Csto 
description. [Diet of Ant art Trojao LuAtu^ (App B 6? ii 99, "Pint Cat 3fin 23. Lucan, 
tugnstns.whohad probablydestined theyooDg u.829)— -3 Wife of Fabius Maximus thefnend 
JlaicelJns as his successor, adopted bun as his of Angustua.learnt from her husband tbe secret 
son in 25, and at the same time gave him hi# visit of the emperor to his grandson tgripp* 
daughter Juliainmamage In43hewaseunile and mfortned Livia of it, in consequence cl 
aedde, but in the autumn of the same year he which she become tbe cause of her nnsband • 
was attacked by the disease of which ho died death, aJ> IS or 14 (Tac Ann. i 5, Or TtUl 
shortly after at Baiae, notwithstanding aD the vi, 802)— 4 Daughter of Cremutius Cordua 
skill and care ol tte celebrated physician [CordcsT— 5 Tbe lavonnte concubine of Com 
AntoniuBlInsa. Bewasin the twentieth year of modos, organised the plot byw Inch the emperor 
his age, andwaa thought to have given somnch perished. [Coxjforcsi She subsequently be* 

I promise of future excellence, that tus death was came the wife of Eclectus, his cbajnbeclaui, 

I - mourned as a public calamity Augustos him also a conspirator, and was eventually put to 
. self pronounced the funeral omtioa over hia death by JnJianns, along with Laetus who also 
remains, which were deposited in tbe maoso- had been actively engaged in the plot 
lenni lately erected for the Jnlian family (Dio Marcia Gens, claim^ to be descended from 
Cass. lui. 33, 81, Propert. in. 18, SO) At a AiicnaMarcias,thefonrthkingo(RoiDe [AxeC* 
subsequent penod (14) Angustos dedicated in MaXCTCs ] Hence one of its famCies subso- 
n.s name the magm£cent theatre near tbo qnestly assumed the name of Rex, the 
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/icads of Nnma Pompilius and Aliens iVIarcius 
were placed upon the coins of the Marcii. But 
notwithstanding these claims to such high 
antiquity, no patricians of this name, with the 
exception of Coriolanus, are mentioned in the 
early historj’ of the republic [CoRroLANUs]; and 
it was not till after the enactment of the Lici- 
nian laws that any member of the gens obtained 
the consulship. The names of the most dis- 
tinguished families are CENS0Rtxus,pHiLippus, 
Bex, and Rutilus. 

Marciana, the sister of Trajan, and mother 
of STatadia, who was the mother of Sabina, the 
w’ife of the emperor Hadrian. 

l^arcianopolis (MapKiai/ouTroAtr : Devna)^ an 
important city in the interior of Moesia Inferior, 
W. of Odessus, founded hy Trajan, and named 
after his sister Marciana. It was situated on 
the high road from Constantinople to the 
Danube (Amm. Marc, xxvii. 6, 12). 

Marcianus. 1. Emperor of the East a.d. 
450-457, was a native of Thrace or lUyricnm, 
and served for many years as a common soldier 
in the imperial army. Of his early history we 
have only a few particulars ; but he had attained 
such distinction at the death of Theodosius IL 
in 450, that the widow of the latter, the cele- 
brated Pulcheria, offered her hand and the 
imperial title to Marcian, who thus became 
Emjieror of the East. Marcian was a man of 
resolntion, and when Attila sent to demand 
the tribute which the younger Theodosias had 
engaged to pay, the emperor replied, ‘I have 
iron for Attila, but no gold.* Attila swore 
vengeance; but he first invaded the Western 
Empire, and his death, two years afterwards, 
saved the East. In 451 Marcian assembled the 
council of Chalcedon, in which the doctrines of 
the Eutychians were condemned. He died in 
457, and was succeeded by Leo (Procop. Vand. 
i. 4; Priscus, pp. 89, 72). — 2. Of Heraclea in 
Pontus, a Greek geographer, of uncertain date, 
but who perhaps lived in the 5th century of 
the Christian era. He wrote a work in prose, 
entitled A Periplus of the External Sea^ both 
eastern and ivestem., and of the largest 
Islands in it. The ‘External Sea’ he used in 
opposition to the Mediterranean. This work 
was in two books ; of which the former, on the 
E. and S. seas, has come down to us entire; 
but of the latter, which treated of the W. and 
N. seas, we possess only the last three chapters 
on Africa, and a mutilated one on the distance 
between Home and the principal cities in the 
world. In this work he chiefly follows Ptolemy. 
He also made an epitome of the Periplus of Ar- 
temiodoms of Ephesus [AETEinoDORUS, No. 4], 
of which we possess the introduction, and the 
periplus of Pontus, Bithjmia, and Paphlagonia. 
Marcianus likewise published an edition of 
Menippus ^vilh additions and corrections. [Me- 
^•IPPUS.] The works of Marcianus are edited 
by Muller, in the Geographi Graeci Minores, 
and separately by Hoffmann, Marciani Pert~ 
plus, Ac., Lips. 1841. 

Marcianus, Aelius, a Roman jurist, who uv^ 
under Caracalla and Alexander Seyerus. His 
works are frequently cited in the Digest. 

Marcianus Capella. [CapeiiLa.] 

Marcius, an Italian seer, whose prophetic 
verses (Carmuia jJ/arciauu) were fir«t dis- 
covered by M. Atilius, the praetor, in B.c. 218. 
Tliey were written in Latin, and two extracts 
from them are given hy Livy, one containing a 
prophecy of the defeat of tlie Komons at Cannae, 
and tlie second, commanding the institution of 
the Ludi ApoUinares. The Marcian prophecies 
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were subsequently preser^-ed in the Capitol 
with the Sibylline books. Some writers men- 
tion only one person of this name, but others 
speak of two brothers, the Llarcii. 

Marcius. [Marcia Gens.] 

Marcius Mens or Maecius (t5 MdpKtoy upos) 
the scene of the defeat of Volscians and Latins 
by Camillas, b.c. 389. Plutarch says that it 
about 25 miles from Rome, and Livy (who calK 
it Maecius) places it near Lanuvium. Some 
writers make it the modem Colie di Hue Tom. 
(Pint. Gam, 83; Liv. vi. 2.) 

Marcodurum {Duren on the Boer), the scene 
of a victory of Civilis, some distance ivest of 
Cologne (Tac. Hist, iv. 28). 

Marcomazmi (that is, men of the mark or 
border) a pow'erfnl German people of the Suevic 
race, originally dwelt in the SW. of Germany, 
between the Rhine and the Danube, on the 
banks of the Main ; but under the guidance of 
their chieftain Maroboduus, who had been 
brought up at the court of Augustus, they mi- 
grated into the land of the Boii, a Celtic race, 
who inhabited Bohemia and part of Bavaria. 
Here they settled after subduing the Boii, and 
founded a powerful kingdom, which extended S. 
as far as the Danube. [Maroboduus.] At a 
later time, the Marcomanni, in conjunction 
with the Quadi and other German tribes, carried 
on a long and bloody war with the emperor M. 
Aurelius, wliich lasted during the greater part 
of his rei^, and was only brought to a conclu- 
sion by his son Commodns purchasing peace of 
the barbarians as soon as he ascended the 
throne, a.d. 180. (Tac. GeiTU. 42; Dio Cass. 
Ixvii. 7 ; Amm. Marc. xix. 6.) 

Mardeue or Mardyeue MopSt;7;i^), 

a district of Persis, extending N. from Taocene 
to the W. frontier and to the sea-coast. It 
seems to have taken its name from some branch 
of the great people called Mardi or Amardi, who 
are found in various parts of W. and central * . 
Asia; for example, in Armenia, Media, Margt--^ 
ana, and, under the some form of name as those 
in Persis, in Sogdiana. (Hdt. i. 125 ; Strab. p. 
524 ; Ptol. vi. 4, 3.) 

Mardi. [AiiARDi, Mardene.] 

Mardonlus {Map^Snos), a distinguished Per- 
sian, was the son of Gobryas, and the son-in- 
law of Darius Hystaspis. In b.c. 492 he was 
sent by Darius, with a large armament, to punish 
Bretria and Athens for the aid they had given 
to the lonians. But liis fleet was destroyed by 
a storm off Mt. Athos, and the greater part 
of his land forces was cut to pieces by the 
Brygians, a Thracian tribe. On the accession 
of Xerxes, Mardonius was one of the chief insti- 
gators of the expedition against Greece, with 
the government of which he hoped to be in- 
vested after its conquest ; and he was appointed 
one of the generals of the land army. After 
the battle of Salami^ (480), he became alarmed 
for the consequenceEj of the adrice hehad given, 
and persuaded Xerxes to return home with the 
rest of the army, leaving 800.000 men under 
his command for the subjugation of Greece. 
He was defeated in tlie following year (470), 
near Plataeae, by the Greek forces under Pau- 
sanins, and was slain in the battle. (Tldt. vi 
43, 94, vii. 5, 9, 82, viii, 100-144, ix. 1-Cr..) 

Mardus. [A3LUiDus.j 
Mardyeue, Mardyeui. [Mardene.] 

Marea, -ea, -la (Moperj, Mopefa, Mapia: 
Mope<f'T7)r, 3Iareota: Muriitf, Ru.), a town of 
Lower Egj'pt, in the district of ^larcotis, on th*^* 

S. side of ilie lake ^[areotis, at the mouth of n 
canal (Time. i. 104 ; Diod. iu 081 ; Athcn. pp. 
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25, 83) It wa* a frontier garrison nnder Cie Kargni fSIiBOiiXi] 

Pharaohs on the side of liihja, but declined in M&na [JIahe*, MiHEOTl* J 
importance afterward*. Manilla (Mopiafla Uarih), the chief town 

MatSoUa (Mopscbth Mareoticna) Al^o of the fiahaei in sW Atahia (Strab pp 1C8. 
called Maotwnjj Nifpnj, a district of Lower 778) It is nncertam whether this is the same 
Egypt, on the extreme htt , on the borders of pliM as the Manaha mentioned by Strabo p. 
the Libyae Nomos, it produced good wine 782 (where some read Mamaba) asthefurthest 
(Strah p. 796, Colnm li S iii 2, Verg pointreachedbyAehosGaliasjandashelonpJig 
Georg ii.91, Hor Oil i 37 1*) to the tnbe P.hamanitae On the whole, it u 

l^reotit or Marea (or -la) Laetu (n probable that they were identical, and that the 
MapfttwiJ, Mapeia,HripiaA(Mi'’i Birket Vanfif, Bhamanitae were merely a branch of the Sabaei. 

or EUErnt), a considerable lake m the NW of It is likely that the Kanba of Plm ti 160 is 
Lower Egypt, separated (rom the Mediterra- also the same place 

Dean by the neck of land on which Alexandria Manasuna lifiri, a oty 

stood, and sopphed with water by the Canopic of Coele Syria some miles W. of Emesa, 

branch of the fiiJe and by canals It was less assigned by Alexander theGreat tothetem 

than 800 stadia (SO geog miles) long, and more torr of Arsdns (Aman, An n If, 18) 

than 150 wide It was ssrron»ded with Tines, HaruBhe [Hebodes 1 

palms, and papyrns It served as the port ol Manamne Tuirii. a tower st Jertualem, 

Alexandria lot vessels naxigating the Nile bnilt by Herod the Great 

Mkres (Mopcr), a people of Asia, on the R Manana, a Roman colony cm the E coast of 
coastoftheEnxine.servedmthearmyofXerxes, Corsica founded by C Manns(Pho in 80,JI<I 
eijnvppeil with helmets of wiebentoik leathern n 7, t2. Sen Coiu ud Help 6) the turn# ef 
shields, and jarehns (Hdt. m 9i, vn 79) ' which are extant cnder their ancient came at 

Maresa, Uareteba (Mogiied Kapiwa, the month of the nver Golo x'i 

Ma^irwd, Mapiexn prob Bn SSt7 of £etf Manana Fossa rEossx.] 

Ji&nn], an ancient fortress of Palestine, U) the Manandyni (Ma0iai'Sv>'0i),an ancient peciple 
B of Jndaea of some importance in Ihe history of Asia Minor on the N coast, E of the nver 
of the early kings of Judah and of tli« Maec»- Sanganos, in the NE part of Bitliyma- IVdb 
bees The Parthians had destroyed it befoie respect to their ethnical adimties, it see^ 

the time of Eas«hios, and it is probable that doabtfo) whether they were connected with the 

lU ruins contnhutad to the erection of the city Tbracian tribes (the Thyni andBj'J^ni) on the 
of Elentheropohs (Beit Jibnn) which was W or the Paphlagonians on the £ , bet 
alterwards Wit on the site of the ancient latter appears the more probable {Hdt iil w, 

Baetogabra, two Roman miles VIT of Maresa. vii 72, htrab pp Sf5, 542, Xen Aft i, <♦ 

i&ee I>ief o/ the Bible, art 2r.ire«Aah] Aeseb. Fere 938 ) 

Maxeseha [blsusi-J Mariust Uoai (.9ierrs Morena), a mom 

Margiku Mogyior^ tbeS partotRhivc, t«m m Hispama Baetica, propirly only * 
SI\ part of BoiH(iro,aQd NE T*rt ol Kherrae (western offshoot of the Orospetla. The eastern 
SAiil.wprOTOceof th« ancient Persian empue, parted it was called SaUns Castulonentivand 
and afterwards of the Greo^Syn&n, Parthian, denred its name from (h» tirwn ol Castoio- 

V and Persian kingdoms, in Central Asia, N of (Ptot u 4, 16 , «f Strab p 142 ) . 

ihe mountams called Sanphi (Ghoor), a part of MArlCS, a Latin nymph, the mother of 
the chaio of the Indian Caocatua, which Latmus by Faonus was worshipped by tM 
dinded it from Ana , and bounded on the £ inhabitanta of Minturnae m a grove dd the 
by Bactnana, on the liE and N by the nrer nver Ians Hence the covnt^ rtrand Mm 
OxDS, which divided it from Sogdiana and larnae IS called by Horace (Oef ill 17, 7/ 

Bcyihia, and on the W by HyTcania. It ilartcae lifom 

received its name from the nver blargas (Mur Marians (^lapTni) 1 Of Tyre, a Gree* 

gfuib}, wluch fiows through it, from SE to- geographer, who lived in Uie middle of the 

5«W , and la lost in the sands M the Bcsrrf second centnry of the Chnstiau era, and «»• 
Khiea On this nver, near its tenDmatioi), the unmediate predecessor of Ptolemy Ma^ 
stood the capital ol the district, Antiochia nus was undoubtedly the founder ol mathe- 
Jlaigiana {ilerv) With the exception of the mattcai geography in anti'isity, wild Ptolemy 
districts round this and ihe nmor nvera, which based hia workupouthat of Mannua [Plot*- 

sainaUiir/ »7ai?, ihe nsuio/;^ sms .bw ?lhreihvA'm«vnfo»' AtamimSKa^thst 

the most part a sandy desert. lUchiefinbabi be put an end to the oncertamty that bsd 
tants were the Derbices, Farm, Tapon. and hitberto prevailed mpectiog the positions oj 
branches of the great tribes of the Massagetae, places, by assigning to each its latitude and 
Bahaa, and Mardi. The country became ionrntude.— Z. Of Flnvia NeapoIi'.mPalestine 
known to the Greeks by the exp^ilions of a philosopher and rhetorician, the papO and 
Alexander and Antiochus L, the first of whom eaeeesaorofProclaa, whoseLilebe wrote, a work 
founded, and the second rebuilt, AatMchia, atiO extant, edited by ^laeonade. Lips. 1^1^ 
and the Bomass cl the Hio of Augostna ob- Marlxus (MarDieh) called Mari* (Mdsii) by 
tuned further information abont it frtm the Herodotus, amerof Pacia, which according to 
returned captives who had been taken by the the ancient wrters (alia into the Dsnnbe, but 
Parthians and bad residedatAnbochia. (Strab. in leahty it foils into the Thetl* and, along 
p 616 , Jhoh Ti. 10 , Phn. vn 46 ) with this nver, into the Dannbe (HdL ir 49 . 

Margltes [Hoidcbcs, p- 425, b] Strab p SOI) 

Margttm or Margos, a fortified place in Mantlma a seaport town of the Avatici, 

, Moesia Superior, W of Timmaciom, sitnaled and a Boman colony m Calha barbonecsis 
' i on the nver Margus (Mornna) U Its confineoce (Mel 11.5, Plol ii 18,8) 

with the I>anobb Here Biodetian gamed a MkrioJ I C , who was seven tunes coomh 
decisive victory over Canons. The nver was born m s.c 157, near Arpinnm, of a® 
Sfargus, which Is one of the roost important ol obscure family i* Hia father’s name was G 
the southern tributaries of the Danube, rises m Manus, and his mother’s Fulcinia; and bis 

Mi. Orbelus. (Entrop-ii 18,x 20) peieuts, as well a* Manus himself, were eheote 
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of the noble plebeian house of the Herennii. 

So indigent, indeed, was the family, tlmt 
young Marius is said to have worked as a 
common peasant for wages, before he entered 
the Roman army. (Comp. Juv. viii. 24G; Plut. 

Mar. 8 ; Plin. xxziii. 150.) He distinguished 
liimself so much by his valour at the siege 
of Numantia in Spain (184), as to attract tlie 
notice of Scipio Amcanus, who is said to have 
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pectcd, Marius was elected consul a third time 
m 103, and a fourth time in 102. In the latter 
of these years the Cimbri returned into Gaul. 
The bpbarians now divided their forces. The 
Cimbri marched round the northern foot of the 
^ps, in order to enter Italy by the NE., cross- 
ing the Tyrolese Alps by the defiles of Tnden- 
tum (Trent). The Teutones and Ambrones, on 
the other hand, marclied against Manus, who 


foretold his future' greatness (Cic. pro Balh. had taken up a position in a fortified camp on 
20, 47 ; Val. Max. ii. 2, 8). His name does not ! the Rhone. The decisive battle was fou^^ht 
occur again forfifteen years; but in 119 he was , near Aquae Sextiae {Aix). The carnage was 
elected tribune of the plebs, when he was dreadful. The whole nation was annihilated, 
88 years of age. In this office he came for- for those who did not fall in the battle put an 
ward as a popular leader, and proposed a law' to | end to their own lives. The Cimbri, meantime, 


give greater freedom to the people at the elec* 
tions ; and when the senate attempted to over- 
awe him, he commanded one of his officers to 
carry the consul Metellus to prison. He now 
became a marked man, and the aristocracy op- 
posed him v?ith all their might. He lost his 
election to the aedileship, and W'ith difficulty 
obtained the praetorship ; but he acquired in- 
fluence by his marriage with Julia, the sister 


had forced their way into Italy. Marius was 
elected consul a fifth time (101), and joined the 
proconsul Catulus in the N. of Italy. The two 
generals gained a great victorj' over the enemy 
on a plain called the Carapi Raudii, near Ver- 
cellae (Vercelh). The Cimbri met w'lth the 
same fate as the Teutones ; the whole nation 
was destro^'ed. Marius was received at Rome 
with unprecedented honours. He was hailed as 


of C. .Julius Caesar, the father of the future j the saviour of the state; his name w'as coupled 

T*. nT — .* ^ gods iTi the libations and at banquets, 

:• and he received the title of third founder of 
Rome. The reform of Marius which had the 


ruler of Rome. In 109 Marius served in Africa [ with the gods in the libations and at banquets, 

as legate of the consul Q. Metellus in the war - 

against Jugurtha, where he was soon regarded 


as the most distinguished officer in the army 
(Sail. Jug. 46 £f.). He also ingratiated himself 
with the soldiers, who praised him in their 
letters to their friends at Rome. His popularity 
became so great that he resolved to return to 
Rome, and become at once a candidate for the 
consulship; but it was with great difficulty 
that he obtained from Metellus permission to 
leave Airica. On his arrival at Rome he was 
elected consul with an enthusiasm which bore 
do^vn all opposition before it; and he received 
from the people the province of Numidia, and 
the conduct of the war against Jugurtha (107). 
(Sail. Jug. 78.) On his return to Numidia he 
carried on the war with great vigour ; and in the 
following year (106) Jugurtha was surrendered 
to him by the treachery of Bocchus, king of 
Manietama. [J'ugvwiha.] Marins^ Ids 
quaestor Sulla to receive the Nuraiffian king 
from Bocchus (Sail. Jug. 103 ff.). This circum- 
stance sowed the seeds of the personal^ hatred 
which afterwards existed between Marius and 
Sulla, since the enemies of Marius claimed for 
Sulla the merit of bringing the war to a close by 
obtaining possession of the person of Jugurtha. 
Meantime Italy was threatened by a vast horde 
■■’of barbarians, who had migrated from the N. of 
Germany. The two leading nations of which 
they consisted were called Cimbri and Teutones, 
both probably of German race, though numbers 
of Celts had joined them, and Celtic leaders 
were prominent in their battles. Among these 
Celtic contingents were the Ambrones, and 
some of the Swiss tribes, such as the Tigurini, 
The whole host is said to have contained 
300,000 fighting men, besides a much la^er 
number of women and children. jThej' had 
defeated one Roman army after another,^ and it 
apiieared that nothing could check their pr^ 
gress. Everyone felt that Marins was the only 
man capable of saving the state, and ho was | 
accordingly elected consul a second time i 
during his absence in Africa. Marius entered j 
Romo in triumph on the Ist of January'. Mean- 1 
time the threatened danger was for a while ; 
averted. Instead of crossing the Alps, the 
Cimbri marched into Spain, .which they ravaged 
for the, next two 'or three years. But as the 
return of the barbarian.s was constantly ex- 


most lasting effect was the reorganisation of 
the army. The richer classes now shrank from 
military’ service, and the middle class had 
almost disappeared. Accordingly Marius ad- 
mitted all free-bom citizens to the infantry, 
and abolished all old distinctions of rank. 
All recruits went through tlie same severe drill, 
like that of the gladiators, devised by P. 
Rutilius Rufus, so that the army was composed 
of professional soldiers, no longer a militia. 
The old distribution of maniples was re- 
placed by making the cohort the unit. The 
cavalry was henceforth composed of foreign 
troops, Thracians, Africans and Gauls, and the • 
light-armed troops were drawn from Liguria and 
the Balearic isles. Hence it is said with some 
truth that with Marius began the mercenary 
army. [For details see VicL o/ Atitiq. art. 
Exercitus .'\ — Hitherto the career of Marius 
had been a glorious one ; but the remainder 
of his life is full of horrors, and brings out 
the worst features of his character. In order 
to secure the consulship a sixth time, he 
entered into close connexion 171111 two of the 
worst demagogues that ever appeared at Rome, 
Satuminusand Glaucia. He gained liis object, 
and was consul a sixth time in 100. In this 
year he drove into exile his old enemy Metellus ; 
but shortly afterwards, when Satuminus and 
Glaucia took up arras against the state, Marius 
crushed the insurrection by command of the 
senate. [Saturnikus.] For the next few years 
Marius took little part in public affa^. He 
possessed none of the qualifications which were 
necessary to maintain influence in the state 
during a time of peace, being on unlettered 
soldier, rude in manners, and arrogant in 
conduct. Tlie general result of his policy 
showed liis incapacity for politics. ^ As the 
event proved, he had really acted ,so as to 
undermine what remained of the Gracchan 
constitution and to pave the way for a reaction 
towards oligarchy. Tlie Social war again called 
him into active sers’ice (90)- He served as 
legate of the honsul P. Rutilius Lupus; and 
after the latter had fallen in battle, he defeated 
the Marsi in two successive engagements. 
Marius was now C7, and his body had grown 
stout and unwieldy ; hut he was still as greedy 
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of honour and distinchon as he had ever b ee n u» hie 7Ist year , bis body was worn out by the 
He had set bis Jieart upon obtaining the com fatigues and sufferings he had recently under 
mand of the war against Jlilhndltea, which the gene . hnd on the 18th day of his consulship 
senate had bestowed upon the consul SuQa at he died of an attacfc of pleurisy, after seren 
the end of the Social war (88) In order to days illness (Pint Manui , Salt Jug ll r , 
gain his object Manns alhed himself to the App B C i 89, 40,85, Lir Ep 6C-80)— 2 C, 
tribune P Snlpicins Rains who brought fifr tl» son of the preceding, hnt only by adoption, 
ward a law for distributing the Italian allies, He followed in the footsteps of his father, and 
who had just obtained the Roman franchise was equally dutinguished by merciless serenty 
among all the Roman tnhes. As those new against his enemies. He was consul m 82, 
citizens greatly exceeded the old citizens in when he was 27 years of age In this year he 
number, they would of course be able to carry was defeated by bulla near Sacnportns on the 
whaterer they pleased in the comitia The law frontiers of Latinni, wherenpoa he took refuge 
was earned notwithstanding the Tiolentopposi m the strongly fortified town of Praeneste 
tion of the consuls, and the tribes in which Here he was besieged for sometime, but after 
the new citizens now had the majoniy, ap- SuUaa great victory at the Collme gate of 
pointed Slanns to the command of the war Rome over Pontius Telesinns, Manns put an 
against Mithndates Sulla fled to bis army end fb his own life, after making an niisncceis- 
whieh was stationed at Noli, and when Manns ful attempt to escape (Pint Sail 28-32, App. 
serfl thither two military tnbnnea to t^e the BC i 87-94, VelL Pat ii 2B, 27)— 3 Ihe 
command of the troops, Saila not only refused false Manns fAsttneS j— 4. M, a fyend 
to anirender the command, but marched npon and neighbour oi^Oicero, who addressed four 
Rome at the head of his army Mannswaanow letters to him (Fa m vii- I— I).— 5 K Maims 
obUged to like to flight. Alter wandering Oratidiinns See 2^ H*- 

along the coast oE Laiium, he was at length nns Pruenz, proconsnl of Africa, was tned an i 
taken prisoner in tlie marshes form^ by the condemned for eztortiSn. The younger ^hny 
nrer Lins, near Mintnmze The magistratoaol and the histonan Tacitus prosecuted (Pun 
this place resolred to pat him to death an Ep ii 11, Jov i 49,riu. 120 )— 7 M.AiireuM 
accordance with a command which SuUa bad Mantu, one of the Thirty Tyrants, was tw 
sent to all the towns m Italy A Gallic or fourth of the nsuipers who in aaceestion rulM 
Cimbrian anldier undertook to carry Iheir Gaol, m defiance of Gallienus. He reigned 
sentence into effect, and with a dnwn aword only two or three days, bnt there are coins oi 
entered the apartment where Manns was his extant (Treh ^olL Tny Tijr « 

eoufined ThepartoftbetooninwhicbManos Manat Cslsu [Ceisis}— 0> Manas nan 
lay was in the shade and to the fnghtened mu, a Roman historian, who tired abont a.D^ 
barbarian the eyesoE Manas seemed to dart oat 16£-230,and wrote a contionation ofSnetcniiu 
fire, and from the darkness a tumble roice biographies of the emperors from Berra w 
exclaimed — Man, dorst (hoa murder C Elagabstos. His work mu pensheil, it was 
Manns* The barbarian immediately threw nsed by the wnters of the Hmorw 

down his sword and rushed oct of the hooM Avgutia, who often insert ezlmcta from it- 
(Pint J/ur87, VeU. Pat il19, Cic Fin ii. He u nsaalJy identified with aManns Mai^Q* 
82} Straightway there was a remlsiooof feel who appears in insenptions as holding ugh 

ing among the Habitants of Mmtomae They offices, a praetorand a praefecEus nrbi (G 2 A 

S >t ready a ship, aad placed llanos on boanL 1 <30 1432), and there is no reason against it— 
e reached Afnca in safety, and lauded at 10 Marius Vietorums [ViCToanira] 
Carthage, but he had acarcely puthisfootou Marm&rica (fj Mac/uwui^ Mapr«ip>3ai E 
shore before theP-omaji governor sent an officer part of Tripoli arid NW part of Eggp^t • 
to bid him leave the coontry This last blow diatncl of N Afnca, between Cyrenaica and 
almost unmanned Manus: bis only reply was Hgypt, but by aome ancient geographers 

— ‘Tell the praetor that you have seen C reckoned aa a part of Cyrenaica, and by othera 

JIanns a fngitiie sitting among the mina of as a part of Egypt, while otheri, again, call 
Carthage’ boon afterwards Manus was joined only the tV part of it, from the borders of 
by his son, and they took refuge in the island of Cyrenaica to the Catatothmos Magnus, by the 
Cercina. Dunng this time a revolution had name of Marmanca, and the E part, from the 
taken place at Rome, in consequence of which Calahathmns Magnus to the Sinus Plinthinetes^ 
dfanus was enabled to return to Italy The Libyae Nbmos Inland it extended as far a-- 
consul Cinna (87), who belonged to the Sfanan the Ouis of Ammon It was, for the moat 
partv, had been dnven out of Rome by Jus perl, a sandydesert.intersectol with lowrange* 
colleague Octanua, and had subsequently been of hiUa — Its inhabitants were called by »bc 
deprived by the senate of the consulate. Cinna general name of Marmandae Their chief 
collected an army, and resolred to recover hu tribes were theAdyrmachidaeand Gihgammae 
honours by force of arms. As soon as Manns on the coast, and the Nasamones and Augilac 
heardof thesechauge4he'IeftAfnca,aadjO)Ded us the lutenor (Strab pp 131,7981 
Cinna in Italy ManOs and Cinna now laid Marmarinie Inapuipior Mapp^tot Mar 

BiegetoPujme The failure of pronaions com movi) a y^ioe on the SW coast of Euboea, with 

pelled the senate to yield, an 1 Manus and a temple of ApoUo Jlarmanus, and celebrated 
Cinna entered Pjjme as conquerors The most martle quarries, which belong^ to CiBTsrt^* 
frightful scenes followed. The guarls of Kiro, VergiHus fVEBCii.rcs] 

Manus- stabbed everyone whom he did not Marobodaui_ihe I^timsedfonn of IheOer 
salute, and the streets ran withthe bloodoftlie man Matbod— kint»of the Marcomannj.was a 
noblest of the P.oman aristocracy Amcog the Buenan by birth and was bom about S C 19 

victimsof hia vengeance wereihe great orahw Uowoa sent inhu boyhood with other hostages 

M Anton-ns and his formepe colleague Q to Rome, where he attracted the notice d 
CataJui TTifhoot going fiuongh the form of AagD-dus, an I received a liberal Wocat-on 
an election. Manna and Cmna named them After bisrctum toliia native country, he «nc 
selvea consoU for th» following rear (86j But reeded in esta) hsliing a powerful kincdoic m 
be did not long enjiy the honour- he yas now central Germany, along the N bank of f'*® 
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Sabellion tribes they fought against Home ; and 
together with them they submitted to the 
Homans in B.c. 30i (Liv. ix. fl ; App. B.G. L 39. 
62; Strab. p. 241). 

Marruvinmor'llaruvluiu. 1 . {S. Benedetto), 
the chief toivn of tlie Marsi (who are therefore 
cailedgcnsSSaruvia, Virg. Aen. rii. 760), situated 
on the E. banir of the lake Faciuus, and on the 
road between Corfinium and Alba Pucentia. 
Tinder the Homans it was a flourishing mmiici- 
pinm. (.Strab. p. 241 ; Plin. iii. 106.)— 2. A town 
of the Aborigines in the country of the Sabines, 

Ttrt#; XTy. 1 /T^f • ^ 
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Da^be, from Regensberg nearly to the borders 
of Hungary, wJiicli stretched far into the in- 
terior. His power excited the jealousy of 
Augustus, who had determined to send a for- 
midable army to invade his dominions ; but the 
revolt of the Pannonions and Dalmatians (a.i). 

6) prevented the emperor from carrying lus 
design into effect. Maroboduus eventually be- 
came an object of suspicion to the other Ger- 
man tribes, as a long who ruled too much after 
a Romau pattern ^ and was at length expelled 
from his dominions by Catualda, a chief of the I 

Gothones, ^put a.b. 19. He took refuge in \ not to be confounded with No. l (Dionys i 14)! 
Italy, imd Tibenus allowed him to pass the ! Mars, though in Latin literature completely 
remainder of ms hfe at Ravenna. He died in i identified with Abes and invested with all the 
Sd, at the age of 53 years. (Tac. .Ann. ii. 44-4G, I Greek myths belonging to that deity, was an 
Strab. p. 290.) j ancient Italian god in no way connected with 

iilar^^ (Mopwr), son of Evanthes, and grand- , Ares, identified with him after the Greek my- 
son of Dionj^ns and Ariadne, priest of Apollo | thology prevailed, merely because both had 
Uj alaronea m Thrace. He appears in Homer j come to be regarded as peculiarly gods of war. 
as the hero of sweet wine, and gives to Odysseus The oldest form of his name seems to have been 
the cask which he carries with him to the I Maurs, of which Mayors and Mars were varia- 
Cj clops (Od. i.v. 197). In this Homeric story j tions, and the name was also reduplicated into 
it seems that Dionysus is hardly yet recognised j Mamiar and Mamers and Mamurius. The 
as a deity [see p. 293, b], Thrace is the coantr}' ; god was addressed also as Marspiteror 3Iaspiter 
from which wine comes to the Homeric heroes, ; (Mars-pater). Of all the theories of his original 
and Ismarus was loiown to the Greeks as an significance the most probable is that 3Iars was 
early home of the vine. Hence Miiron is a primarily the god of the year, and especially of 
X>ersonification of the viticulture of Ismarus, i the spring season of the year, representing the 
and his father Evanthes is really the local strength of nature in its jiroductions and births. 
Dionysus (cf. Eur. Ci/cl. 141) ; but iu the Odysse}' i Hence some have connected his name with Mas 
^ Haron is priest, not of Dionysus, but of Apollo. ‘ (i,€, manly vigour), while several modem writers 
Other stories connect Maron tvath Oenopion | who regard him as tlie sun-god and equimlent 
{i,e. with Cretan viticulture), and he appears to ApoUo derive his name Srom the root mar 
us sSilenus, or one of the companions of Diony- (cf. fxapfiaipcc), to shine» There are, no doubt, 
sus. (Propert, ii. 82, 14 j Athen. p. S3 ; Diod. i. certain aspects of the worehip of Mars which 
18 ; Nonn. Dionys. xiv. 99.) | present resemblances to that of Apollo and 

Maronea {Mapcii'eia: MopwvefTTjy: Marogna)y ' make it likely that he was sometimes regarded 
a to\ni on the H. coast of Thrace, situated on in Italy as a light-giving god, perha})s as god of 

the sun, and therefore probably called Mars 
Lucetius in some inscriptions. Among the 
points in which the old mythology and ritual of 
Mars are compared wth those of Apollo are 
the expulsion of winter and darkness by 3Iar3 
in the spring by the clashing of the Salian 
1 shields [cf. p. 88, b], and in the curious rites of 
tlje Mamuralia or Equirria. But these resem- 
blances may just as easily be traced to the 
conception of Mars as the god of the year, and 
particularly of the vigorous growth of the year 
I in spring. Hence Mars was worshipped espe- 
cially in his own month, March, the time of 
^ returning spring, in somewhat the sazne way as 
•the K. bank of the lake Ismaris and on the J the return of Apollo was celebrated at DelpH, 
river Sthenas, more anciently called Ortagurea and Mamurius Vetus may well have sjmboused 
{Hdt. vii. 109; Diod. i. 20: Plin.iv. 42). It be- 'the old season and the darlmess of winter 

longed originally to the Cicones, but afterwards ‘ driven out by the new [Z?ic^. of Ant. art. 

received colonists from Chios. It iras cele- Equima and Saiii].^ For the same reason 
brated for its excellent wine, and it is possible Mars was honoured 'w'ith offenngs <n nrstfruits 
that Maron and 3Iaronea are merely other in spring, and on special occasions by the decii- 
forms of the name Is-marus. [Issluius, Mabok.j . cation of everytliing bom in a particular spnng 
Marpessa (Mdprria'TTa). daughter of Evenus — the Yer Saemm of Lmbro-Sabelhan tribes, 
and Alcippe. For details see Idas. rvluch is said to have caused various anc.ei^ 

Marpessa (Mdprntro-a), a mountain in Paros, migrations iDtct. of AjiL s.y. hor the siorv 
from which the celebrated Parian marble was | of Ar.-KA PERr.XSA, ns md.catms a connexion o. 
obtained. Hence Virgil (/lc«. vi.471) speaks of ; Mars with the year, .see p. ,2]. It was nat^I 
ilarpceia caides. [Paros.] | that the aspect B,ssnmed by Jlars ^d 

Marmcini, a brave and warlike people in . ship should varj- according to Jie character and 
Italv.of the SabelUan race, occupying a narrow • requirements of the community. Among hercls- 
slip of country along the right bank of the river men he was— like other deitiM to some extent 
Atemus, and bounded on the X. by the Vestini, associated with him, such ns Faunns or 
on Uie W. by the Pacligiii and Marsi, on the S. ens— a god who averted evil from herds, by 



_ Coin of Maronea ih Thrace (early in 3rd cent, u c.). 

Oir., horse; mapq; rrr.. vine of PionysuK and cadaceas; 
Eni iKHSio (magislrnto's came). 


mon with the Vestini, the seaport Ateknum. {Did. of .. 

Along with the JIarsi, Pacligni, and the other i sacred to him. Bat the warhke tribes. 
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Umbro-SabeHian nations were exUn^utg ther ' growing opon theif moontaina, and tohaTeem 
ctmonesUoTerltaiy.wgardedlumHiweastheit ployed them as temediea ag&mst the bile* of 
rrotector in war and leader in battle Hence eerpente, and in ether cases (Verg Aen th 
he was Mmi QTadf'rtH that i», Mara who , TSfl , Hoi J^orf xvii 20 , 8il It \iii 495 , Plm 
strides forward to the 'Aw» W> 08, Gefl an 31) Hence thCT were re 

(^err ed Aen m 85) To thit (whether or not I gatoed as tnnpciaris, and were said to be de 
itwas the onginftl nee) belonged the war dancMlacended from a son of Circe (PJin m IS) 
of the hofti and then ekshmg of duelds ' Others again detired their ongin from the 
\D>ci of Ant ay) and the horse asUiewar / Phrygian Alarsyas, simply on accoaatof there- 
iike animal (hellator equat) waa sacrificed tolsemblaBce of the name (Plm m fOS).— 2 A 
him Id Or Fast > 898 Vcrg Georg m S3) people »a Oermjiny, appear to hare dwelt on 
Slats was partiettlarlj the Sahiae god (aa afara [ giAsUy on both banks of the Ems, and to lia 
Quinnns) but he was also a Latin god second 
only to Jupiter and (at one time) Janue Hence 
in the comtnnatioD of both races at Rome there 
was a twofold settlement of this deity the 
Mara of the Palatine associated with Picoa and 
Fannaa and with the story of Bwnolos and 
Remus and the Slnrs-Qainmii of the Qninnai , 
and, while Jupiter of tlie Capitol became the 
sapreme god of t)w city, aad the prortnce* of 
agncnltnie ftc paased to other deiliea Mars 
became gradoallr more creloairely the god of 
war, and when Greek mythologyprcdominated 
was recognised a* equivalent to Ares m aU 
respects though snntaal hia onmnal character 
istics were traceable He baa lus lemuuoe 
coanterpart m HKwo the Sabioe guddesa of 
strength (cl Buel T»6 I OeU *ni 23) and 
from the mytli of bis sacred mamsM with her 
was regarded as one of the deities wbo presided 
orer marriage it was perbapa for Ibia reaaon 
that he was associated, too with Juno who was 
also wcirsbippedcin hlarcb 1st [see p 4C31 Tbe 
It gsnd that Mars was bom from Jooo tGioagb 
the operation of a flower (Or Fast r 253) is 
dse to Greek mythofogy The most character 
istio sanctnaries of Man were the thnne ui the 
Itegta [Diet of ar) where the escred 
spews were kept, the reovemeot of wiuch was 
an omen of the utmost gravity (lav *L 12, 

OelLir fl), the Temple of Mars at the Porta 
Capena from which the proeessioo of knights 
started on July ISth, and hit altar in tbe 
Campna Martins where aacnficewosofferedat 
tbe Eqnima Some trsce of his stiU older 
worship noder thw symbol of a tree is traceable 
ID tbe aacred oak of Jfars (Suet Vtsp 5) and 
the sacred fig which garehun tbe name Mere 
Picanns Of all the animals sacred to him tbe 
volt was most regarded the wolf wsa a cymbo) 
of Rome , was cornected with tbe myths of her 
founder, was an omen specially TxAiced id 
battle (Lit c S7, mi 1} Some hare taken Uie 
wolf as signifying winter sobdoed by tiara, or 
bare compared flis conneiioa of ApoHo wilb 
tbe wot! It IS more probrable tbat iV was tbe 
sacred animal of eome of the tribes, particidarly 
of the Hirpini (whose name was denred from 
ikcrpueBfiipui), and that its dedication to Mars 
18 a snmisl of that sniwrstitiom ^or tbe 
rerresentations of 3fan, see Aftes J 
H&Tti 1 A brave and warlike people of tbe 
Ssbelhaji race dwelt in the centre of Italy, m 
tbe high land surroanded by the monntauis of 
the Apennines, jm which the lake Fncinos la 
sitnat^ Along with their neighboora the 
Paetigni, Sformcmi, Ac .they concloded apeace ^ 
with Rome no SOI (Pol n 24 12, lay lx. 

45) Xhetr bravery was proverbial , Uieywere 
the prune movera of the celebrated war waged 
against Rome by the 8ocii or Italian aRiea fa 
order to obtain the Roman franchise, and 
known 1 y tlie name of Uie Marwe or Soeiai 
war Their chief town was JfalUicmOf— The 
tfani appear to have been acqnainted With tire . 
roedicinai properties of several of tlie pbota. 


people* m Germany They joined the Cherosci 
m tne war against the Romans which teraii 
oafed in the defeat of Vans but were tubs* 
qnently dnven into Uie interior of the country 
by Qemianicca (Tac Germ 2 Ann i SO, SO) 
tfaiaigtti a peoyde in the SE p! Germany, 
of Socric ortractwn (Tac Germ 43) 

Vaisni, Romttlns a Roman poet of the An 
gostan age He was linng after the death of 
Viigd hot died before S c 8 jOv Font it If, 
8) Deseems tobaTcbecna fnondof Maecenas 
fSCort vui. 56 21) but is mentioned by 
Horace though some critics think that the 
awkward lines Ilor Od it 4, 2CL^, are inira- 

duced toridicsIetheAiniironisof Marsus He 

wrote poems of various kinds, but In* epigram* 
were the most celebrated of h>* pTodoclion*. 
Hence he >* freqoeotly nentioned Martis\ 
who speaks of bun in tenn* of the fustiest ad 
laifstion (Mart ir 29 r S, th W) He wrote 
a beantiful epitaph on TibuUu*, which ho* oome 
down to os 

Tenooque Tergiha eocolteta con seqaa, T^bnB^ 
Mors jUTCDcia caDTot mist td BrMos, 

Rs torn sot rlrpts BMirsquI fierrt tAcrei, 

Aat casern lorU rref* bclb fcr)« 

W*»y»* (Ma^4a») I A mythological per 
sonege, eounected with the earliest penod of 
Greek nDsie. Us it rsnouslycalieil Uiesonof 
HjregBis, or of Oeagm*, or of Olympus Gome 
make hm w satyr, cthm a. peosssit AU ogre* 
»n j>J*c«g him m Phrygia. The following is the 
outline of his story —Athene having while 
playing tbe flute seen the refiectioitcf herscU 
ta water, and obsetred the distortion of her 
teutuies threw away the instnusent i» fi sgust. 
It was picked np by Hlarsya* who no sooner 
bepaa to blow thrbiJgn it than the Soto, bonny 
once been inspired^ the breath of a goddess, 
emitted of ita own accord the most b^utiful 
j etrais*. Elated by hm eoceess, Marsyas was 
'rash enough to clmUenge Apollo to a musical 
cooteat, the conditions of wmefa were that the 
victor should do what he pleased with the ran 

S iisbed. The Moses, or according to Dthero, 
eNysaeanSfWeretheumpires ApoUoplsyed 
apon the cithara and Marsyos upon the flute , 
and it was not till the former added his voice 
to tbe music of his lyre that tbe contest was 
decided in bis favour As n just poniabmcnt 
for the presumption of Warayas.Ap^oboiud 
hm to a tree and flayed him alive His bfood 
wa* the source of the river Morsyas, and Apollo 
hang pp Ilia skiB jn Oic care obS of which that 
nwr flows His flutes (for, according to some, 
the inatrument on which he play^ was tbe 
dooble flute) were earned by the nver Marsyss 
into tbe Sfseander and again emerging in tbe 
Asc^DS, were thrown on land by it in the biey 
ODiOo temtoTf, oad were dedicaW to Apollo 
,in hi* temple at Bicvon. (Hdt. vii. 20, Xen. 
lAn i.2.8, Diod. 111.68. pao«.ii.7.0:OT ilft 
“"A 400, Hyg /-aft 167. ApoKod. i. 4, i) 
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fable eTidently refers to the straggle be- 
tvreen the citharoedic and anioedic styles of 
TOUsic, of which the former was connected with 
^e worship of Apollo among the Dorians, and 
the latter with the rites of Cybele in Phrygia. 

In the fora of ancient 
cities there was frequently 
placed a statue of Mar- 
syas, which was probably 
intended to hold forth an 
example of the severe 
punishment of arrogant 
presumption. The statue 
of Marsyas in the forum 
of Home is well known by 
the allusions of Horace 
{Sat. i. G, *120), Juvenal 
(ix. 1, 2), and Martial (ii. 
64, 7}.— •2. A Greek his- 
torian, was the son of 
Periander, a native of 
Pella in Macedonia, a 
contemporary of Alexan- 
der, with whom he is 
said to have been edu- 
cated. His principal work 
was a history of Macedo- 
nia, in ten books, from 
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he returned to the place of ids birth, in the third 
of Trajan, 100. It is likely enough thp.t be 
left Home^ because Trajan did not approve of 
the obscenity which marked many cf his poems. 
At Bilbilis he possessed an estate given to him, 
perhaps in admiration for his genius, by a 
wealthy lady named Marcella (xii. 31), who was 
probably only a patroness, though some belie\e 
her to have been his second wife ; that he was 
married to her cannot be inferred from the ex- 
pressions either in this epigram or in xii. 21 
tbongh it is not contradicted by them. His 
first, and perhaps his only, wife was named 
Cleopatra (iv. 22: unless' that be a fancy 
name). He lived certainly to 101, perhaps to 
104, but not later (Plin. Ej). id. 21). TTig fame 
was extended and Ms books were eagerly sought 
for, not only in the city, but also in Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Britain ; he secured the patronage 
of the emperors Titus and Domitian, and re- 
ceived for himself, although apparently without 
family, the privileges accorded to those who 
were the fathers of three children (Jus iriunt 
liberornm)f together with the rank of tribunus 
^d the rights of tlie equestrian order (d. 92, 
iiL 95, V. 13). His circumstances appear to have 
been easy during his residence at Home, for he 
had a house in the city and a suburban villa 


also "^ote other works, 'have imagined, that this was his property, 
_ the titles of which are t that he was divorced from her, and that so he 
given by Smdas. (Diod. xx. 50 ; Snid. s. u.)— 3. became poor; but of all this there is no definite 
Of Philippi, commonly called the Younger, to | proof. — The extant works of Martial consist of 
distinguish him from the preceding, was cdso a ' a collection of short poems, all included under 
Greek historian. The period at which he Uhe general appellation upwards 


fiourished is uncertain. fAthen. p. 467.) 

Marsyas (MapoiL>af). 1. A small and rapid 
river of Phrygia, a tributary of the Maeander, 
took its rise, according to Xenophon, in the 
palace of the Persian kings at Celaenae, beneath 
the Acropolis, and fell into the Maeander, 
outside of the city. Pliny, however, states that 
its source was in the valley called Aulocrene, 
about ten miles from Apamea Cibotus, which 
city was on or near the site of Celaenae. (Xen. 
An. i. 2, 8 ; Plin. v. 106 ; Hdt. vii. 28 ; Curt. hi. 
1 ; Strab. p. 578.) Some modem travellers have 
identified it with the insignificant Lidjaj but it 
is more probably the larger Sudaverdi. The 
explanation of Mr. Hogarth {Joum. Hell. Stud, 
1888) is that the ^laeander was the united river 
formed by the junction of the streams of the 
Marsyas, Orgas, and Obrimas rising from three 
separate springs about Apamea), and acquired 
its separate name after the point where the 
lowest springs, the Obrimas=Jjj<^*a (alsocalled 
©€ 0 ^ or ‘ hot springs ’) joined the other hvo. 
— {Clnnar-Chai)i a considerable river of 
Caria, having its source in the district called 
Idrias, flowing ^TW. and X. througli the middle 
of Caria, past Stratonicea and Alabanda, and 
ialling into the S. side of the Maeander, nearly 
opposite to Tralles (Hdt. v. 118).— 3. In Syria, 
a small tributary of the Orontes, into which it 


of 1600 in number, dirided into fourteen books. 
Those which form the last two books, usuaUj 
distinguished respectively as Xenia and Apo- 
phoretay amounting to 850, consist of distichs, 
descriptive of a vast variety of small objects, 
chiefly articles of food or clothing, such as were 
usually sent as presents among friends during 
the Saturnalia, and on other festive occasions. 
In addition to the above, nearly all the printed 
copies include thirty-three epigrams, forming a 
book apart from the rest, wliich has been com- 
monly known as Liher de SpectaciiUSy because 
tlie contents relate to the .shows exhibited by 
Titus and Domitian, but there is no ancient 
authority for the title. These three collections 
wereflrst publi.ched, and then Martial proceeded 
to collect and publish his other epigrams in 
books, sometimes singly and sometimes several 
at one time. The Liher tie Spectaculis and the 
first nine books of the regular series involve a 
great number of historical allusions, extending 
from the gamesof Titus (80) down to the return 
of Domitian from the Sannatian expedition, in 
January, 94. The tenth book was published 
twice ; tlie first edition was given hastily to the 
world ; the second, that wliich we now read (x. 2), 
celebrates the arrival of Trajan at Home, after 
his accession to the throne (99). The eleventh 
book seems to have been written mostly under 
Domitian, and published under Xen'a. After 


falls on the E. siae, near Apamea (Plin. v. 81). _ ^ 

(or Massyas). -A name given to the exten - 1 a silence of three years (xn. prooem.), the tveilth 
nlain in Syria throngh which the npper j book was despatched from Bilbihs to Eome(xii. 


sive plain in Syria ^ . 

course of the Orontes flows, lying between the 
janges of Casins and Debanon, and reaching 
from Apamea on the N. to Daodicea ad Libanum 
•on the S. (Strab. pp. 753, 755). 

Martialis. 1. M. Valerius, the epigramma- 
tic poet, was bom at*Bilbilis in Spain, in the 
third year of Claudius, a. P.48. He camo to 


S, 18), and must therefore be assigned to 101. — 
It is well known that the word Epigraniy wlijch 
originally denoted simply an fiwcnp/ibn, was 
in process of time applied to any brief metrical 
effusion, whatever the subject might he, or 
wliatever the fonn under which it was presented. 
Martial, however, first placed the epigram upon 


Home in the thirteenth year of Nero, CG; and • tlie narrow basis which it now occupies, and 

nfter residing in the metropolis thirty-five years, I from his time the term has been in a^eat 
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jneasure restncted to denote a. short poem, in to declare war asamat Syphax, Itmg of the 
whichallthethonghtaandeipressionaconaerge neighbonnng tribe of the Massaesjlims.who 
to one sliarp point, which forms the terauoation had lately entered into an alliance with Borne 
of the piece ilartiala epigrams are distux Uasiniasa was appointed by his father to com 
gnished by mngnlar fertihty of imagination, niandthemradingforce,witnwhjchhe attacked 
prodigiotis flowofwit, and deLcate febcity of and totally defeated Syphat. In the nett jear 
language ; andfromno soorcedo nedenremixe (Sll; ttaainissa crossN over into Spam, and 
copioos information on the national cnsbans anpported Uie Carthaginian generals there with 
and social habits of the Bnmans during the first a large body of Vnnudian horse lie fought on 
centnry of the empire But however moch we ttie «de of the Carthagimana for some years, 
admire the genius of the antbor, we feel no re bnt after their great defeat by Scipio m 206 ha 
spect for the character of the man The seTrile secretly promised the litter to support the Bo- 
aduiatioD with ahich he loids Boimtian proves mans as soon as they should send an army into 
that he was a courtier of the lowest class, and, Africa. (Lir xrvti 20, xrmi IS, 16, 85 , I’oL 
however much we may be attracted by tbebnl xi 21, Appian, ifisp 25, 27) In his desertion 
hancy and grace of much of his poelrr, it n of the Catthaginians he is said to have been 
impossible to condone the obscenity which is also actoated by resentment against Hasdrubal, 
scattered broadcast over his writings, evidently who had prenonsly betrothed to him bis beau 
with no idea of moral eensure hnt rathei from tifnl daa^ter Bophonisba, bnt vioUied his en 
impurity of thocghb — The best edition of Mar gagement in order to bestow her hand upon 
tial IS by Fn^dlander (Lips. 18S(ij, whose SU byphax, whose afhsnce the Carthagmians now 
terjescdiefife Boms proTvdes also an excellent prefen^ to that of JIaeuussa — During the 
commentary on Martial and Juvenal , select absence of Masinissa in bpam his father Gala 
ep grams Palcy and Stone, 1881 , Stephen had died, and the throne hud been seized by a 
sou, 1S88 , books i and u by J E B Mayor naorper , bnt Masuussa on his tetam soon ex 
—2. Gar^Ilns, a contemporary of Alexander pelted the DsnipeT and obtained possession of 
Severus, who is cited by t opi^cus (Proh ii 7) the kingdom (Liv xxix. 20) He was now at- 
H« wrote on husbandiT eud medicinal herbs tacked by Syphax sind the Carthaginians, who 
and os vetensary art, following Flmy in many were anxioas to crush him before he could 
points. The fourth book of the ^ci/(c<n<tBfrnii receive aasistaoce from Borne Be was re 
(i e extracts on medicine from Plinyl wtsnade peatedly defeated by Syphax aod his generals, 
Dp of exeerpts from Gargilius Marttabs Fart smd with difiiculty escaped falling mto the 
of bis work on gardens was found by A. Mai on hiuds of bis enemias. Bottheamvolof Eeipio 
a palimpsest m the Boyal Library at Naples. m Africa (2Qt) soon changed the posture of 
Kartlnunss, was elevated to tlie diguty of affairs Slasmiaaa instanUy }0>tied the Bomsn 
Caesar, by lacmins, when he was making pro- general, and rendered the most important ser 
paratiotts for the last struggle against Coostan vices to him dnnsg the remainder of the war 

tine After the defeat of Licioias,MartinMnos Me took a prominent part in the defeat of the 
was puttodeathbyCoastactLiie,am 923 (Vicb combined forces of bypliax and Kasdrubal and 

de Caet 4l ) in conjunction with iAehus be redneed Cirta, 

Martins Campus ntoiu.] the capitol of Syphai Among the captives 

Martyrcpilis, or Matpheraeta (M^wpA that feU into their bands on this occasion was 
woAif ilfia Farektn), a ei^ of Sophene in Sopdionisba, the wife of 8yphax, and the same 
Armenia Major, on the -nTei Xyinphua,a tribn wbo had been formerly Tiromis^ m mamage 
tacy of the Ti^s, under Jusluuaa, a strong toMannissa himseli The story of his ha*ty 

fortress, and the residence of the first Dux numage with her, and its tragical termination, 

Armeiua^ (Pkkm d« Acd lu, 2) is related elsewhere [SornovTSua.] Bi the 

Mamlius, C Bpidlss, tribune of the plebs, decisive battle of Zama (202), Nfasiniasa com 
B c 4t, removed, in coajunction with hia col maoded the cavalry of the ngnt wmg, and cor 
league L. Caesctics Flams, the diadem which tvibutedm no small degree to the auccessfnl 
had been placed upon the statue of C Julias result of the day (lav vw 29-85 , Pol rv Jl) 
Caesar, and attempted to bring to trial the On the conclusion of the final pence between 
persons who hod saluted the dictator as king Borne and Carthage, he was rewarded with the 
Caesar, in consequence, deprived hun of greater part of the terntones which had be- 
tnbnnate, and expieUed him from the aeoale longed to Syphax, in addition to lus hereditaiy 
-i’ln 5i»'. u dominions I^V xrx ii , TtJI xv I*:! 'Cwn. 

88, Cic. Phil XU 15 31) this time till the commeDceRient of the third 

Marlvmm, [MiBBcvn.ii] Pome war there elapsed an inlervat of more 

Maras {ilareh), a river flowing into the than 50 years, during the whole of which 
Danube near Camontam (Tac. Ann. ii. 6S) period Mssiniasa continued to reign with nn 
Mascas (lIArKai, MookS*. WaAy el Seia\ disputed authority over the countpes thus 
an E. tributary of the Euphrates, jn Mraemo. subiected to his rule. At length, lo 150, be 
tomia, mentioned only by Senophon (Anoo i declared open war against Carthage, snd these 
5), who describes it as surrounding the aty of hostibtiesled to the outbreak of the third Pniuo 
Corsote, and as being 85 parasangs fr o m the war Masinisaa died m the second year of G>e 
Claboras wax, t« On his death bed be had sent for 

Males (MeoTjj • Natrfirioi), a town on the S Scipio Africanus tha yonnger, at that tune 
coast of ArgoUs, the harbour of Heimione (JI Serving in Africa as a military tribune, but 
ii. 662, Strab. p S76, Pana u. 36, 2) be expired before his arrival, leaving it to fio 

MSsInusa king of the Ifo young ofScer to settle the aflaira of hie kmS 

Diilians, was the son of Gala, king of tbeMas dom. tie died at the advanced age of tul, 
Byl.onfl, the eastermnost of the two great tnbes harnig retained in an extraordinary degree hi* 
into which the Nnmidians were at that tune ho^y strength and acti^tv to the last, so that 
drnded; but be was brought up at Cartlage, in the war against the Carthaginians, only two 
where he appears to have received an ednestum years before, he commanded hi* army in isrsoO- 
enpetiOT to that usual troong his countrymen. Hi* ebaraeWr ha* been often assailed for hi* 
In the Cartliaguuans persuaded Gala dewrtioti of tlie Carthaginians, and it must be 
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that hc; vras noi a man of scrcpnlons 


:.IA5SILIA 
a I^moatorr, i^hi/'h 


« i.* 1 V — ^ v.iur'E vras com 

M ^ ^ hana^ ^ inainland a nmroTr hthmas, 

as_ a native pnnce he hadrea=oii on three sides bv the sea. Its 4 

to have Carthaginian oppression, and that per- - - - - 

soaallv he had vrroitgs and vrant of faith <r» ____ 

their ^ to resent It is iinpos^ihle to deny iongrid a of t n^^bt^ad 

Di'j claims to re^^pect for the Tigotjr and success » — a •»— - 
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as comiect^i *;7ith the* 
and Tras vrashed 
_ - eTcelient hirbcnr 

caliea i^cjdon Df«-L iz. the old port, -vas 
fonned or a small inlet of the sea, abotrt half a 
mile long and a cnarter of a mile bre-ad. Tins 
h^benr had cmlv a narro'r opening, and before 


anenorax^ 




^ ^con^nerable ener-y and itkyan iaUnd^v-rhere shipsh£igo<xi 

fortitude. He Tvas the father of a nnmerotis ® 

family* but tliree only of his legitimate sons 
survived him,^Iicipsa,MaslanabaI,andGuinssa- 
BetTveen these three the kingdom was portioned 
ent by Scipio, according to the dying diiections 
of the old king. (Pol. xrxviL 3 ; App. Tun. 

71, 106; VaL 3Iai. viii. 13; Cic. de *SVn. 10; 

SalL Ju^. 5.) 

Jjlssitis ^OHS (to 3IcLC’ior opoy: Kcrojeh 
Daghjj a mountain cliain in the X. of 3Iesopo- 
between the upper coarse of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, running from the mam 
chain of the Tanms SE. along the border of 
Hygdcnia (Strab. p. 50Cj. 

hlaso, C. Papinas, consul s,c- 231, earned 
on war against the Corsicans, whom he snb- 
dc<=^d ; and from the booty obtained in this war 
he dedicated a temple to Fens. l-Iaso was the 
maternal grandfather of Scipio Africanas the 
younger, his daughter Papiria marrying Aemi- , 
lies Paidus. (VaL 3Iax. uL 6, 5.) t 

Zlassa, BaeMus, cr Behitts, was accused by ‘ Has^^ilia was founded by the Phocaeans of As’a 
Pliny the younger and Herennins Senecio of , ilinor about Bx:. COO, according to the tradi- 
plundering the province of Baet:ca,oi whichhe tions, by friendly agreement wim the natives, 
had been goveroor, jlp. 23, He was condemned and soon became a very flourishing dty. (Athen. 

lent by the favour of Do- p. 576; Jcstm.zHii.3.} It extendi its dominion 




ICis of tio t'SigJs'cTorliOod cf 
4*ic cf lie laodem toT-a ; B, niinst atore tte ctisA<>l 
C. sreders pert ; I>, Pert KeoT; x., crti4'»I , T Cat’sl’s 
rinage and hari»:cr: G. Pert IEndoc=:e, H, I. d If 
I, llat*2sean L ; E, Pc-n«gnes L 


bat escaped puaisbmeat . _ . _ , . 

toitiarz, and frota *big time he becatne one of ' orer the barharo- 


. tribes is its neighboaihood. 



and the Sea of Aral, end on the peninsaia be^ an early penod taey caltirated the fnecdship 
trreen tliis Uhe and the Caspian. Their coantrv of the Konmos, to rrhora they aivrays contnaea 
correspondstothatof the IVyh hr Tartar? in faithfnl alhes. Accordingly irhen the SE. 
the N. of Independent Tartary. Seme of the comer of Gaol -iras isiae a Roman pronnee, 
- ' . ._r. . the Komans ailowed Hassilia to retain Its inue- 



of the Turkoman race ; their manners and , govern^ by a senate of GOO per^^ called 

customs resembled tho^ of the Scythians in Tunuchi. From these were selected lo presi- 



Tiieir chief appearance in ancient hfexory is 
in connexion with the expedition undertaken 
against them by Cyrus the Great, in which 
Cvros defeated and slcin. rCvEUS.J 
'ilassani {Mz(T<tcuoi), a people of India, on 
the lower Indus, near the Isiand of Pattalene | 

(Died. IV. 102 ^ 

Hassicus ilons, e range of hihs m the -TW. | 
of Campania near the frontiers of Latium, cele- J 
hrated for its ercelient wine, the produce of tee | o’c.. hcadef Ar 

vinevards on the southern slope oi , i-q <*-* 

tain, which hare a volcanic soO- The celebrated . the executive porter, /strab. p. 1 < 9 ; Cic. ac liep. 
Falernian wine came from the eastern sioe cf i.2<,4o.) Themhabjtantsr£tamedtcere..^iOus 

r~ r’.es-^r, ;; 11^. -rif. ’ rsf-ftf; rjf th/'irmDtlj 



Cola cf irsi«ilis tiih cesl. E O. 

Tied tritli cUtc wreath ; rer., 
ItAix.*, Ecs- 



en= 

tbs ^*at^ef7h7salyesr’ situctta'oa 1 Caesar and Eompey Ce.c. 40). it esponsed ths 
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cause of the latter but after a protracted siege death he espoused the side of Oetanaoas, with 
in which it lost Its fleet it was obliged to sfii whom he became sery intmale (Cic adFam 
mit to Caesar (Caes J3 C t 3i-St> u. I--22, » 27 2^<«£f Ait ir. 11 iiT 1, in. 11, Suet. 
Dio Cass. sli. 2o) Its mhabitanta had long J«J 82, Tac Ann xii. 60) 
paid attention to literature and philosophy. Matron (Mirpary), of Pilana, a celebrated 
and under the early emperora it became one of writer of parodies upon Homer probably lired 
the chief seats of learuiTig to which the aona of a little before the time of Philip ot Mscedon 
many lUustrious Romans resorted to complete (Athen j>p- S SI, COO) 

their stuies but it nerer regained its old an Matrons (JXame) a nver in Gaul, whith 
PortanceundertheRomaneiapiro. — Themodem fonned the boundary between Galha Lug 
Marieillet occupies the site of theaneienttown, donenats and Belgica and which falls mlo the 
but contains no remams of ancient bnildmga Seqnaaa, a little b of Pans (Caes P t7 l 1) 
MassiTS 1 A htunidian grandson^ Gala, Mattiae a people m Germany, who dwelt 
ting ot the Massyhans and nephew of hlasi on the E bank of the Fhine between the Jlam 
mssa, whom he accompanied mto Spam (lav and the Lahn and were a branch of the Cbatti 
srvii 10) — 3 Bon di Gnlnasa, and grandson of They were subdued by the Romans who in 
Masinissa was assassinated at Rome by order ihe reign of CUndius, fortresses and slrer 

of Jngurtha, because heclaimed Ihekm^oniol mineo m their cwmtry After tbe death of 
hniuidia (SaU Jug 35, lav Ep 61) Nero they revolted agamst the P^imans and 

Massnriui Sainnai [SabimtsI took part with the Chitti and other German 

Massylior-u (JlACBETaMi ftCMnita.] tnbes m the siege of Sfoguntucoin. (Tac. 

Mastanabal or Maaastahal the youngest of Germ 29 Ann m 20 Hut it 37) Fromthw 
the three legitimate sons of Slasimssa between tune they disappear from history, and Ibeii 
whom hnmidia was divided by Scipio after the [ country was subsequently inhabited by the 
death ol the aged king (b c 148) He died before ' Aleinanni. Tbeit chief towns were Aquae 
his brother Micipsa,and left two sons Jagnrtbaj Mattiacae iWieahaien) and Mattiacuia (Hnr 
and Gauda (Aqqi Pun IOC Jug 5 Gi> ) > burp) whicb must not be ccmf ormded with 

Mastaitra (ra MdoraufKi Uattavro Po ) a I Mattioin, the capital of the Chattn A sort of 
city of Lydia on theborden o! Csna near Nyta po&^e called hfattiireae ptfiie was imported 
(Strab p 650) by the Romans from their country (JIart. 

Blastiaiu IMaowiat'Si’) apeople OB tbeS coast nv OJ , Ptct of Ant art Sapo) 
of Spam between Calpe and Vova Carthago Uattitm {Haden) the cmef town of tbe 
(Pol lu. 88) Chatti sitaated on the Adrana {Eder), was 

Mattutfa t TbeSW poistof theThraman deattoyed by Gtraanicns ^ac Ann-L^ 
Cheraonemu opposite Sigeun— 2 Amoontain Matflta, commonly called Mater Matfita 
of Lydis^ on the 8 slope of which Smyrna lay was as old Itaban goddess of the dawn, and 
Matemu, Ctmatlos, a Roman ruetoncian her name is oonsected with mane, natultnue 
and tragic poet (Tac Dial 3 5 11) (Luereh v 650 . Pest p 133) Like otbw 

Matemoa Pirmicu rPisiiicts) goddesaea of light, she waa a goddess of child 

Mitho 1 One of the leaders of the Cartha* birth and therefore invoked by women. Eenee 
guuanmereenanesmtheuwaragainstCarthage, ahe was worshipped by mamed women at 
after tbe conelnsjon of the dntPtuuc war bc tbe Matraha on the llth ot Jnne ^arro, D D 
3(1 He was eventually taken prisoner and v 106 , Or Fatt vi. 475) She was al>0 
pot to death (Pol 1. 60-68) .-.Z A pompoas worshipped as s goddess of the sea and of 
btastenoz advocate, ridiculed by Juvenal and hatbours, hbe Ino Lencothea with whom she 
Mart al (Jut 1. SO, Mart. IT 80, ru. 16) was ident fled. [Dicf o/ dnf art 2faf mfiaj 

Kktho, f ompoi^as 1 ST , consol b c 233, A temple waa debated to MatnU at Rome in 
earned on war against tbe Sardinians, whom the Forum Boanum by king Bemus and waa 
he defeated. Is 217 he waa magistercqaitom restored by the dictator Camillas, after the 
IS 216 praetor and in 215 propraetor in Ci*- taking of Feu (LJv v 19, xrr 7) Other noted 
alpine Gaul (l^v xxu 83, zxir 10)— 2 M. seats of her worship were at Satnenm m the 
brother of the preceding canaaI231,atsacamed Tolacian temtorv and at Pisaurum (Lir vi. 
on war against the Sardinians. Hewaalikewue SS O I L i 177) 

pi^torin217 Be died in 204 (Liv xxix.S8) Mauretinla or MannUala (q Ktapovria 
— 3 M, probably son of No 2, aedile 20C, and Mov^Mruu Kavpoi Jlaurusii ilaun), the 
praetor OSli with Sicily as his yrovmco (Liv llir.,.moBt of the diviaiona of N Africa lay be- 
xiai- 1®) (ween the Atlantic on the IT, the Sfediter 

Katvana (MsTiax^, Marucrof, •vwf, raneas on tbe L , Nmnidia on the E., and 

Edt.) the SIF most district of Media Afro- Gaetnlia on the 8 , bat the distncts embraced 
patene along tbe mountains separating Media nnder the names of Manretania and Nnimdia 
from Assyria, of which tbe inhabitants were respectively were of very different extent at 
called Matiani. The great salt lake of Spaura different periods The earliest known mhabi 
(Moriai^ Afunj I/aie of Urmi) waa in thu tauteofallN Africa W of the Syrtet were the 
district Their territory extended »p into Ar Gaetnlians, who were displaced and driven 
mema. (Hdt. oi. 94 v 52, Strab pp 78,509) mland by peoples of Asutic ongin who are 
Matinius a Roman money lender and bank^ found in the earliest historical accounts settled 
(Cic- tzA Ait T 21 , ScABm-s) along the N coast under vanous names , their 

M at ifl ua, a mountain in Apoba, mniunginto chief tnbeS being the 3Iaon or Maoitisii, W of 
the Bea,waaone ot the oSahootaof JXonaGarga- thenver llalva or llalucba (Ifulutu or dfs- 
nua, and IS freqnenOy mentioned by Horae® ut hajou), thence the 3rassaesylii to for nearly 
consequence of his being a native of Apnha to)thenTer AmpsagaflPady eUKeirr) and the 
(I^r Oi L 28. 3 IT 2 27, EpoA 1C, 28) itassyhi between tbe Ampsaga and tha Tu»c* 

Matuco (3faeon) a town of tha Aednt ut {noAy Zain) the V7 bonnda^ol theCartha- 
Galha Lngdnnensis on the Arar (Caes. £ G gmian temto^ Of these people the Sfonn, 
''f’" *) who possessed a greater breadth ot fertile 

htatlus Caivena, C, a Roman eqQes.aiuI a conntry between theAtlaa and thecoasts ae«m 
fnand of Caesar and Cicero. Alter Caesars to liave applied themselves more to the settled 
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ptjrstiits of njpicuUure than their Jcindred neigh- 
bours on the E., whose unsettled warlike habits 
were moreover confirmed by their greater ex- 
posure to the intrusions of the Phoenician 
settlers. Hence arose a difference, which the 
Greeks marked by applying the general name 
of No^cfSes to the tribes between the Malva and 
theTusca; whence came the Roman names oC 
Numidia for the district, and Numidae for its 
people. [Numidia.] Tims Mauretania was at 
first only the countr}' "W. of the Malva, and 
corresponded to the later district of Mauretania 
Tingitana, and to the modem empire of 
Marocco, except that the latter extends further 
S. ; the ancient boundary on the S. was the 
Atlas. The Romans first became acquainted 
with the country during the war with Jugurtha, 
B.c lOG ; of their relations with it, till it became 
a Roman province, about 83, an account is given 
under Bocciius. During this period the king- 
dom of Mauretania had been increased by the 
addition of the "W. part of Numidia, as far ns 
Saldae, which Julius Caesar bestowed on Bogud, 
as a reward for his services in the African war. 
A new arrangement was made about 25, when 
Augustus gave Mauretania to Juba II., in 
exchange for his paternal kingdom of Numidia. 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 23 ; Dio Cass. Hx. 25 ; Suet. Cal. 
20; Strab. pp. 828, 831, 840.) Upon the murder 
of Juba’s son, Ptolemaeus, by Caligula (a.d. 40), 
Mauretania became finally a Roman province, 
and was formally constituted as such by Clau- 
dius, wlio added to it nearly half of what was 
still left of Numidia— namely, as far as the Am- 
psaga— and divided it into two parts^ of which 
the W. was called Tingitana, from its capital 
Tingis {Tangier), and the E. Caesariensis from 
its capital Julia Caesarea {Zershell), the boun- 
dary between them being the river Slalva, the 
old limit of the kingdom of Bocchus 1. (Dio 
Cass. lx. 0; Plin. r. 2 ; Tac. Hist. i. 11.) Tlie 
latter corresponded to the W. and central part 
of the modern regency (and now French colony) 
of Algiers. These * fllauretaniae dnae’ were 
governed by an equestrian procurator. In the 
later division of the empire under Diocletian 
and Constantine, the E. part of Caesariensis, 
from Saldae to the Ampsaga, was erected into 
a new province, and called M- Sitifensis from 
the inland town of Sitifi {Setif ) ; at the some 
time the W. province, M. Tingitana, seems to 
have been placed under the same government 
as Spain, so that we still find mention of the 
*Mauretaniae duae,’ meaning now, however, 
Caesariensis and Sitifensis. From a.d. 429 to 
584 Mauretania was in the hands of the Van- 
dals, and in 050 and the following years it was 
conquered by the Arabs. Its chief physical 
features are described under Ai'Hica and Atlas. 
Mauri. [ilAUBETA.vn.] 

Mauricianus, Junius, a Roman jurist, lived 
under Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138-lGl). His works 
are cited in the Digest. ^ r • jj r 

Maurlcus, Junius, an intimate mend of 
Pliny, was banished by Domitian, but rec^led 
from exile by Nerv'a (Plin. Ep. iv. 22; Tac. 
Hist. iv. 40, Apr. 45). 

Mauritania. [jNUubetania.J 

Maurus j Ter entianus . [Tube nti.\nus.j 

Maurusii. [Mauhet.vnu.] 

Mausolus or Maussolus (Mai/^ra’Acr or Maw- 
(TwAor), king of Caria, was the eldest son of 
Hecatomnus, whom ho succeeded iu the sove- 
reignty, n.c. 377. In 8C2 he took part in the 
general revolt of the satraps against Artaxerxes 
Sinemon, and availed liimseU of that oppor- 
tunity to extend his dominions. In 3.>3 ho 
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joined with the Rhodians and others in the war 
waged by them against the Athenians, known 
by the name of the Social war. He died in 
853, leaving no children, and was succeeded by 
his wnfe and sister Artemisia. The extravagant 
grief of tlie latter forhis death, and the honours 
she paid to liis memorj'— especially by the erec- 
tion of the costly monument which was called 
from him the Mausoleum — are related else- 
where. [Abtesiisia.] (For an account of the 
Mausoleum, see Diet, of Ant. s.v.) 

Mavors. [SIahs.] 

Maxentms, Roman emperor a.d. 80G-312, 
whose full name was M. Aurelius Valerius 
Maxentlus. He was the son of Maximianus 
and Entropia, and received in marriage the 
daughter of Galerius ; but he was pa.ssed over 
in the division of the empire which followed the 
abdication of his father and Diocletian in 
a.d. 805. Maxentius, however, did not tamely 
acquiesce in this arrangement, and, being sup- 
ported by the praetorian troops, who had been 
recently deprived of their exclusive privileges, 
he was proclaimed emperor at Rome in 80G. 
He summoned his father, Maximianus, from his 
retirement in Lucania, who again assumed the 
purple. Tlie military abilities of Maximianus 
were of great service to his son, who was of in- 
dolent and dissolute habits. Maximianus com- 
pelled the Caesar Severus, who had marched 
upon Rome, to retreat in haste to Ravenna, and 
soon afterwards treacherously put him to death 
(807). The emperor Galerius now marched in 
person against Rome, but Maximianus com- 
pelled him likewise to retreat. Soon afterwards 
Maxentius, having shaken off his father’s con- 
trol, crossed over to Africa, which he ravaged 
with fire and sword, because it had submitted 
to the independent authority of a certain 
Alexander. Upon his return to Rome Maxon- 
tius openly aspired to dominion over all the 
Western provinces, and declared war against 
Constantine, alleging, as a pretext, that the 
latter had put to death liis father Maximianus. 
He began to make preparations to pass into 
Gaul ; but Constantine anticipated his move- 
ments, and invaded Italy. The struggle was 
brought to a close by the defeat of Maxentius at 
Soxa Rubra near Rome, October 27th, 812. 
Maxentius tried to escape over the Milvian 
bridge into Rome, but perished in the river. 
Moxentius is represented as a monster of 
rapacity, cruelty, and lust. (Zos. ii. 9-18 ; Zonar. 
xii. 88, xiii. 1.) 

Maxilua, a town in Hispania Baefica, where 
bricks were made so light as to swim upon water. 
See Calextum. 

Maxima Caesariensis. [Bp.it.vnn'u.] 

Maximianopolis (MB^tptarothroAts : O. T. 
Hadod Rimmon). 1. A city of Falestine, in the 
valley of Megiddo, a little to the S W, of Megiddo. 
— 2. Also called Porsulae, a town in Thrace 
on the Via Egnatia, NE. of Abdcra (Procop. 
de Aed. iv. 11). 

Maximianus. I., Roman emperor, a.d. 28G- 
805, whose full name was M. Aurelius Valerius 
Maximianus. He was born of humble parents 
in Pannonia, and had acquired such fame by his 
services in the army, that Diocletian solectcd 
tluB rough soldier for Ins colleague, and 
created him first Caesar (285), and then Augus- 
tus (280), conferring at the same time the 
honorary appellation of Hcrculius, while he 
lumself assumed that of Jovius. Tlie suhee- 
quent history of ilaximian has been fully 
deloiled in former articles. [Diocletjanus ; 
Cokstaxtixus I. ; JlAXEKTrcs.] It is Bufficient 
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to reUte here that, after I aring been eompeDed kick break the leg, of a horse (Senpi Ang 
to abdicate, at Milan <S04, he agam m Uoximui Duo, Hercdian, tiuviu) —IL. Bo- 
Tested with the imperial title by his son Max man emperor S05-S14, ongma^ called Dart, 
entius, m the following year (306J, to whom he and subsequently GaJenni Valeriui Maxi 
rendered important services in the war with minus He was the nephew ol Galenas by a 
Seieros and Galenas Having been expelled sister, and m early life was a shepherd m Ls 
from Rome shortly afterwards by hia eob, he native lUyii*- Having entered tie army, he 
took refuge in Gaul with Constanline, to whmn rose to the highest rank in the sctrice ; and 
he had given his daughter Fausta in marriage upon the abdication of Diocletian in 305, he was 
Here he again attempted to resnme the im a^pted by Galenos and received the title o! 
penal throne, but was easily deposed Con Cae^r In 809 Galenos gave him the title of 
stantme (308) Two years afterwards he en Aagustos , and on the death of the latter in 
deavoated to induce lia daughter Pansta to 311, Uaximinus and Licmios divided the Fast 
destroy her husband, and was in consequence between them In SIS Slaximmasattacked the 
compelled by Constantine to put an end to hia dcaninions of Lieinius, who hid gone to Milan, 
own life (Zosutt. u 7 11, Zonar xu 81-33) — to marry the sister of Constantine He was, 
II , Roman emperor a.p 305-811, asnally eaUed however, defeated by Licinius near Heracles, 
Gftlenna His full name was Galennt Va* and fled to Tarsus, where he soon after died, 
lenos Maxutu&utta HewasbomnearSardica Mazimmos surpassed all his contempoianes 
m Dacia, and was the son of a shepherd lie in the profligacy of his private We, in the 
rose from the ranks to the highest commands in general cmelty of bit administration, and in the 
the army, and was appomted Caesar by Dio- hatred withwbich he persecuted the Chnstiasa 
cletian, along with Constantins Chloms, m flSX (Zwm u S, Enseb S E ix 2) 

At the same time he was adopted by Dioclctiao, Maxuntl* 1 Of Epbesna or Smyrna, one 
whoudaughtei Valeria he received in marriage of the teanhera of the emperor Johan, to whom 
and was entrusted with the command of lUyna he was lucrodiiced by Aeitesins Maumus was 
and Thrace In 297 he undertook an eipe a philosopher of the Neo Platonic school, and, 
dition against the Persian monarch Hartes, m like many others ol that school, both believed 
which be was unsuccessful, butm the following in and practised magic On the accession of 
year (299) he defeated Varses with great slaof^ Julian, Jtaximua was held in high honour at 

ter, and compelled bus to eonclnde a peace the court, and accompanied the empetoron his 

Upon the abdication of Diocletian aud Maainuan fatal exp^tioo against the Pemians, which he 
(305), Galennt became Augottns or emperor hsid prophesied would be tnccettful. In 3U 
ta 807 he made an nosaccessfal attempt to be was accost of haneg caused by sorcery the 
recover Italy, which had owned the authority of illness of (ho emperors Vslens aud Valentmian, 
the usurper Maxentius [Maustus ) Hedi^ and was thrown into pnsoa, where be was ei 
in Sll He was a cruel persecotor of the posed to cniel tortnres He owed his hhenhot) 
Christians, audit was at his lustigaGon (hat to the philosopher Theuustius In 871 
Diocletian issued the ordinance (303) wWch for Maximus was accused of taking part m a eon, 
ao many years deluged the world with innocent epirscy against Valena, and was pot to death 
blood. J^Zosun. ii 8-11, Zonar xu. 81-34, (Amm. Mare zxix. 1)— 2. Of Epiroa, or per 
Enseb M E x. 1-8 ) haps of Sytantinm, was also an uatmetor of 

UaxlffllnDt I., Botnaa empercr aji 23V the emperor Jntian ta philosophy and heathen 

288, whose fall name was C Julius Terns theology He wrote lO Greek, Do inrofutiftius 
htaxisunns, was bom m a village on the con 0/>y»>si4<oe>f'ua, pobliahed by H Stephanos, 
floesolThraee,oIbaibanaupaTentage Brought Pane l^t, ep^nded to the edition of Diooy 
up as a shepherd, be attracted the attention of siuv Habcaroasaus, as well as other worka 
SeptimtuB bevenis, by kis pgantic etature aud Maximus, Fabins 1 Q Jabiut Maximus 
marvellous feats of strength, and was penaitled SnlliaoDS, was the son of M Fabius Am 
to enter the army He rose to the highest raok buslu8,co>isnI jsc SCO Fabius waa master of 
in the service , and on the murder of Alexander the bone to the dictator h. Papirioa Cursor in 
faevems by the troops in Ganl (285), he was 32j whose anger ha menrred by giving battle 
proclaimed emperor He immediately bestowed (o the Ganmitea during the dictator’s absence 
ihelillecJCaesaTonhissonMaximos Daring and conlrai^to his ordera Victory availed 
his reign be earned on war against tbeGennaos Fabioa nothing m excnJpation Ahaatyflight 
with BU«»ss , bat tus govenuaent waa eharac. to Rome where the senate, the people and hii 
tensed by a degree of oppression and cmefty aged father interceded for him with Pipintrv, 
hitherto unexampled The Roman world at barely rescued his hie, bat could not avert bis 
length tired of this monttei The senate and degradation from office (Drv viix 29-35 , VsL 
the provmces gladly acknowledged (be two Max u 7 ) In 822 Fabios obtained hiS flrst 
Gordiani, who hod been proclaimed emperors consulshin It was the second year of the 
in Ainca, and after their death llte senate aecond Bamnite war, and Fabma waa (he most 
itself proclauned Jlaiiains and Balbiona etn emment ^ the Roman generals m that long 
perra (238) Aa soon as Jlaximinus beard and ardnaaa atrupgle (or the empire of Italy 
of the elevation of the Gordiana,be haateoed In 815 be was dictator, and was completely 
from lus^nter quarters at Suminm. Beving defeated by the Samnites at Lantnlae. In 810 
ctossM the Alps, be Imd siege to Aqnileia, and be was consol for the second time, and earned 
was there slam by his own soldiers along with oq the war against the Etruscans. In 808 he 
his son llaimns, in April The iD<»t extra- was consul a third time, and is siud to have 
tpidinary taleaarereUteJoSthephysicaipowers defeated the Samnites and Cmbruns. (L*v 
of jlaxiininas, which arealmost inereOiblc. H» ix 22-42, Diotf. tx. 27-41 ) He was censor in 
height exceeded eight feet. The circamference 804, when be seems to liavo confined the bber 
of hia thumb waa ennal to that of a woman’s (mi to (he four city tribes, and to have mtrreasod 
wnst, so that the bracelet of Ins wife served (he poliUcal importance of the eqnites (Li» 
biDi for a nng It is said that be waa able ix. 46) Sn 297 he was consul for the Mth 
Biogle bandeil to drug a loaded waggon, conid tune, and in 296 for the sixth time In lbs 
with his £st knock out the teeth, and with a Ut*er year he commanded at the great battle 
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of Sentinum, when tte combined arniies of the | Eecond Punic war Pabius appears to less 
Samnites, Gads, Etruscans, and Umbrians [ advantage. The war had bec^Se 

were defeated by the Eomans. (Liv. 2 . 21-30.) ' 

—2. Q. PabiuB Maximus Gnrges, or the 
Glutton, from the dissoluteness of his youth, 
son of the last. His mature manhood atoned 
for his early irregularities. (Jnv. vi. 2G7 ; 

Maorob. ii. 9.) He was consul 292, and was 
completely defeated by the Pentrian Samnites. 

He escaped degradation from the consulate, 
only through his fatheris offer to serve as liis 
lieutenant for tlie remainder of the war. In a 
second battle the consul retrieved his reputa- 
tion, and was rewarded with a triumph, of 
which the most remarkable feature was old 


- aggressive 

^nd rightly so) under a new race of generals. 
Pabius disapproved of the new tactics; be 
dreaded the political supremacy of Scipio, and 
was his uncompromising opponent in his scheme 
of invading Africa. He died in 203. (Life 
by Plutarch; Pol. iii. 87-lOG; Liv. xx.-xxr.; 
Appian, Annil. 11-lG ; Cie. de Sen. i, 17.)— 4. 
Q. Fabius Maximus, elder son of the precedin"-, 
was praetor 214 and consul 213. He was 
legatus to the consul M. Lirius Salinator 207. 
He ^ed soon after this period, and his funeral 
oration was pronounced by his father. (Cic. 
N. D. iii. 82.)— 5. Q. Pabius Maximus Aemi- 


Fiibius ridmg beside his son’s chariot. (Pint. ' lianus, was by birth the eldest son of L. Aemi- 
xao. X)ionys. xvi. 15.) He was consul the ' lius Paulus, the conqueror of Perseus, and was 
second time 276. Shortly afterwards he went adopted by No. 3. Fabius served under his 
as legatus from the senate to Ptolemy Phil- , father (AemiJins) in the ^Macedonian war, 168, 
adolphus, king of Egypt. ^ He was consul a ' and was despatched by him to Borne with the 
third time, 265^3. Q,. Fabius Maximus, with news of his victory at Pydna. (Pol. xxii. C.) 
the agnomens Ve^UCOSUB, from a wart on his , He was praetor in Sicily 149-148, and consul 
upper lip, Ovicula, or the Eamb, from the in 145. Spain was his province, where he 
mildness or apathy of his temper, and Cuuc- ' encountered, and at length defeated, Yiriathus. 
tutor, from his caution in war, was grandson Fabiuswasthe pupil and patron of the historian 
of Fabius Gurges (Plut. jPa&. i. ; Varr. M.It. Polybius. (Pol. xviii., xxxii. 8-10; Liv. xliv. 
ii, 1). He was consul for the first time 233, | 35.) — 6. Q. Fabius Maximus AUohrogicus, 
when Liguria was his prorince; censor 230; j son of the last. He was consul 121; and he 
consul a second time 228 ; opposed the agrarian ‘ derived his surname from the victory which he 
law of G. Fiaimmus 227 j was dictator for hold- { gained in this year over the Allobroges and 


ing the comitia in 221 ; and in 218 was legatus 
from the senate to Carthage, to demand repara- 
tion for the attack on Soguntum. In 217, 
immediately after the defeat at Trasimenns, 
Fabius was appointed dictator. From this 
period, so long os the war with Hannibal was 
merely defensive, Fabius became the leading 


their ally, Bituitus, king of the Arvemi 
Gaul. He was censor in 108. He was an 
orator and a man of letters. (Cic.nro Mur. 
30, 76 ; Plin. vii. 1C6.) — 7. Q. Fabius Maximus 
ServilianuB, was adopted from the gens Ser- 
rilia by No. 5. He was uterine brother of Cu. 
Ser\dhus Caepfo, consul in 141. He himself 


man at Home. On taking the field he laid , was consul in 142, when he carried on war with 
down a simple and immutable plan of action. . Viriathus. (Appian, Hisp. 70.) 

He avoided all direct encounter with tlie ! Maximus, Magnus Clemens, Homan em- 
enemy; moved his camp from highland to peror, a.d. 8S3-3S8, in Gaul, Britain, and Spain, 
highland, where the Numidian horse and , was a native of Spain. He was jproclaimed 
Spanish infantry could not follow him; watched emperor by the legions in Britam in 383, and 
Hannibal’s movements with unrelaxing vigil- forthwith crossed over to Gaul to oppose 
ance, and cut off his stragglers and foragers. Gratian, who was defeated by Maximus, and 
Tlie narratives of his enclosure of Hannibal in was shortly afterwards put to death. Thto- 
one of the upland valleys between Gales and . dosius found it expedient to recognise Maximus 
the Yultumus, and the Carthaginian’s adroit ' as emiieror of Gaul, Britam, and Spain, in order 
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escape by driving oxen with blazing faggots 
fixed to their horns up the hill-sides, are well- 
knoim. But at Borne and in his own camp the 
caution of Fabius was misinterpreted. It is 
probable, also, that a more fonvard strategy 
was now advisable to prevent Hannibal from 
carrj'ing out his projects, though the tactics of 
P’abius were of the highest value in order to give 
the Eomans time to regain some confidence after 
Trasimene. The expedient, however, which was 
adopted was absurd : the people divided thecom- 
mandbetw’een him and M. Minucius Bufus, Ids 
master of the horse. Minucius was speedily 
entrapped, and would have been destroyed by 
Hannibal had not Fabius generously hastened 
to his rescue. Fabius was consul for the third 
time in 215, and for the fourth time in 214. In 
213 he served as legatus to his own son, Q. 
Fabius, consul in that year, and an anecdote is 
preserved which exemplifies the strictness of 
the Homan discipline. On entering the camp , 
at Suessula, Fabius advanced on horseback to j 
greet his son. Hewas passing the lictorswhen 
the consul sternly bade him dismount. * My 
son,' c.xclairaed the elder Fabius, 'I ^rished to 
Bce whether you would remember that you were 
consul.’ (Liv. xxiv. 44.) Fabius was consul 
for the fifth time in 209, in which year he 
retook Tarentum- In the closing years of the 


to secure Yalentinian in the possession of Italy. 
Maximus, however, aspired to the undivided 
empire of the West, and accordingly in 387 he 
invaded Italy at the head of a formidable army. 
Yalentinian was unable to resist him, and fled 
to Theodosius in the East. Tlieodosins forth- 
with prepared to avenge his colJea^c. In S88 
he forced his way through the None Alps, took 
Aquiieia by stoiro and there put Slaximns to 
death. Yictor, the son of Maximus, was de- 
feated and slain in Gaul by Arbogates, the 
general of Tlieodosins. (Zosiin. iv. 35 ff. ; Oros. 
^di, 34 ff.) 

Maximus, Petronius, Boman emperor, aj). 
455, belonged to a noble Boraan family, and 
enjoyed some of the highest offices of state 
under Honorius and Yalentinian III. In con- 
sequence of the violence offered to his wife by 
Yalentinian, Maximus formed i\ con^iracy 
against this emperor, who was assassinated, 
and Maximus liim'^elf proclaimed emperor in 
his stead. His reign, however, lasted oiUy two 
or three months. Having forced Eudoxia, the 
widow of Yalentinian, to marry him, she re- 
solved to avenge the death of her former hus- 
band, and accordingly Gcnseric was invited to 
invade Italy. Ylien Gonseric landed at the 
moutn of the Tiber, 3IaximuB was slain by a 
bond of Burgundian mercenaries, commanded 
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by some otd officers of Valentmian (Erocop ©therwritcH by Hecate, the dangMer of PersM. 
B Vand i i 5, Sidon.^ i 9 itlS) (He*. TA 961, ApoUod i 9 23, Djod.iv iS) 

Maxiniu* Planades [P r.tM -nTg ] She waa celebrated for her skill in loagjc Hi 

Maxiiatu Tynti*, a native of Tyre a Greek most unportant parts of her story are given 
rhetorician and Platonic philosopher lived under Abstbtts, Abgoxautae andJasox I( 
daimg the reigns of the Antonmes and of is enough to state here that when Jason eame 
Commodus. Some writers suppose t^the was to fetch tlie golden fleece, she fell m love with 
one of the totors of M Anrehns bntitiamore thehevo assisted him m acconiph°hiiig the ob> 
probable that he was a different person from ject tor which he had nsited Colchis and after 
CTandins Maamiis the Stoic who wa* the wards fled with him as his wife to Greece, that 
tutor of this emperor MasimuBTynnsappears they were dnven from lolcns because she had 
to have spent the greater part of hia life m deceived the daughter* of Pelias into Inlliag 
Greece but he visited Borne once or twice their father [see p 458 bl, and went to Connth, 
There are extant forty-one Dissertations where Medea, having been deserted by Jason 
(AioXi^eii or Arf^dof Jlaiimns Tynnson theo- for the youthful daughter of Creou, fang of 
logical ethical and otherphilosophical subjects Coimth, took fearful vengeance upon her 
written m an easy and pleasmg style hut not tailhtesa spouse by mUTderma the two thihlTen 
characterise by much depth of thought The whom ahe had by hita, and oy destroying his 
best edition is bv Peiske Xii*. 1774-0 2 rols young wife by a poisoned garment , and that 
Sfaxunnt, V&lenua [VaxEurrs J she then fled to Athens m a chanot drawn by 

Maxula. [Anzs ] winged dragons ^ far her story has been 

Uaxyei (^la{Ms} a people of N Afnca on related in the articles mentioned above Ear 
the coast of the Ijessez Syrtis on the W bank flight (rom Connth is represented in the as 
of the nverTnlon who rta med descent from neied cot The old man on Ihelelt is CreonJ 
the Trojans They shaved the nght side of the before him is his daughter Creuaa falling to 
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head, and painted their bodie* with veimdioD , the groond , then the children of Ifedea in 
(Hdt. ir 19L1 I front of a terminal head of ‘Neptune then 

Mazaea. [CaxsasxA, No 1 } | 3Iedea with sword in hand , and finally Medea 

Mazara (MaCo^ Maf<i;>cuov ilatzara) a makiDgoS m the serpent-car At ttkensshe 
town on the 'W coast of S cily, situated on a . i* aaid to have married King Aegeus, or to 
nvet of the same name between Liljbaeum have been beloved by S vypbos. ZeUS him 
and Selinns, and founded by the latter aty sell is sa d to have sned for her, but m vain, 
was taken by the Romans m the first Pome war ‘ because Medea dreaded the auger of Hera, and 
(ithfld. xjn_ it V3 uj_ 4', ,tfcR.U.tVw i/vt k/j 

Mazlces (Mf^ixiv) a people of N Africa* in ' tality to her children. Her children are ac- 
Mauretania Caesanensis, on the S slope of M cording to some accounts Mermems, Fberes 
ZaUens (Ftol.iv 19 l/ucan, it 631) They lor Thessalus, Alcunenes, andTlsander accord 
as well as the McxTXS are thonght to be the ‘ lOg to othera, the tn.1 seven sons and seven 
ancestors of the AmarirpA* _ daughters while others ment on ojy two 

Mecyhema (^fijmSepya children, Medus (some call him Pnlyienusl and 

2fo/ico) a town of Macedotua in Chalcidice, at Enopis or one ton, \rgns (ApoUod. i- 9 28 
the head of the Toronaic gulf, E of Olynthn* Diod. iv 5< ) Respecting her flight from 
of which it was the seaport From thi town Connth, there are Afferent" traditions. In tl e 
part of the Toronaic gulf was *abse«)nentlv Altw story she fled te Athens and married 
called Sums Mecjbemaeua (Hclt. vu 132, Aegeoa but when it was discovered that she 
Tbuc. T S9 , Strab p. S30 ) [dotted to po son Theseus she escaped and went 

Medkba a c ty of Penea m Pales- to Asia, the inhabitants of which were called 

tine after her Medes (Pans. u. 3 7 , Pint. TAev 

Medaura,AdMeders,orAsiedera(ir<iiJra) 13, Or J/rf vu. Sdl) Other* relate that she 
a city of N Africa, on the borders of Nnmidia first fled from Connth to Heraelea at Thebe*, 
and Byracena a Roman colony and tbelnrlh who had proruis^ her his ass stance whOe yet 

place of Appnlems (tppuL Ajyjt P* 443, m Colchia, m case of Jason being unfaithful to 
Ptol IV 8 so Procop d« Aed ti. 6} her She cured Heracles, who was s« aed with 

Xfdea (MfSf al daughter of Aevtes, king of madness, and as he could not afford her the 
Colciu*, by the Ocessid Idyia, or, accord Bg to amistance he had promised she weal to Athens. 
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{Diod. iv. 54.) She is said to have given birth 
to her son Medus after her arrival in Asia, 
where she had married a king ; whereas others 
state that her son Medus accompanied her 
from Athens to Colcliis, where her son slew 
Perses, and restored her father Aeetea to his 
Wngdom. The restoration of Aeetes, however, 
is attributed by some to Jason, who accom- 
panied Medea to Colchis, piod. iv. 55 ; Tac, 
An?i. vi. 41 ; Hyg, Fah. 26 ; Just. xKi. 2.) 
Another legend makes her the wife of Acliilles 
in Elysium (Schol. ad Eur. Med. 10. ad An. 
Eh.iv._814). ^ : 

Medeon MeSedJvios). 1. OrMedion 

{K.(ttuncCjf a to^^'n in the interior of Acamania, 
near the road which led from Limnaea to Stratos 
(Thuc. iii. 106 ; Pol. ii. 2, 3).— 2. A town on the 
coast of Phocis near AnticjTa, destroyed in the 
Sacred war, and never rebuilt (Paus". x. 3, 2). 
--3. A town in Boeotia, mentioned by Homer, 
situated at the foot of Mt. Phoenicus, near On- 
chestuB and the lake Copais {U. ii. 501 ; Strab. 
p. 410). — 4. A town of the Labeates in Dal- 
matia, near Scodra (Liv. xliv. 23). 

Media : MtjZos, Medus), an important 

country of W. Asia, occupying the extreme W. 
of the great table-land of Ira^i, and lying 
between Armenia on the N. and NW., Assyria 
and Susiana on the "W. and SW., Persis on the 
S., the great desert of Aria on the E., and 
Parthia, Hyrcania, and the Caspian on the NE. 
Its boundaries were, on the N. the Araxes, on 
the "W. and SW. the range of mountains called 
Zagros and Parachoatras of Kurdistan 
and Jjouristan), which divided it from the 
Tigris and Euphrates valley, on the E. the 
Desert, and on the NE. the Caspii Montes 
{Elburz ilf.), the country between which and the 
Caspian, though reckoned as a part of Media, 
was possessed by the Gelae, Mardi, and other 
independent tribes. Media thus corresponded 
nearly to the modem province of Irak-Ajemi. 
It was for the most part a fertile country, pro- 
ducing vrine, figs, oranges and citrons, and 
honey, and supporting an excellent breed of 
horses. It was well peopled, and was altogether 
one of the most important provinces of the 
ancient Persian empire. (Strab. pp. 522-526.) 
After the Macedonian conquest, it was divided 
into two parts, Great Media ( ^ M775fa), 

and Atropatene. [Atbopatene.] The earliest 
historj* of Media is involved in much obscurity. 
Herodotus and Ctesias (in Diodorus) give 
different clironologies for its early kings (Hdt. 
i. 95 ; Diod. ii. 24, 82). Ctesias makes Arbaces 
the founder of the monarchy, about b.c. 842, 
and reckons eight Idngs from him to the over- 
throw of the kingdom by Cyrus. Herodotus 
reckons only four kings of Media : namely, (1) 
Deioces, b.c. 710-657 ; (2) Phbaobtes, 657-635 ; 

(3) Cyaxares, 635-595 ; (4) Astyages, 595-560. 
Tlie last king was dethroned by a revolution 
which transferred the supremacy to the Persians, 
who had formerly been the subordinate people 
in the united Medo-Persian empire. [CVRUs.j 
The Medes made more than one attempt to re- 
gain their supremacy ; the usurpation of the 
Magian Pseudo-Smerdis was no doubt such an 
attempt [Magi] ; and another occurred in the 
reign of Darius H., when the Medes revolted, 
but were soon subdued (b.c. 408). With the 
rest of the Persian empire, Media fell under the 
power of Alexander; it next formed a part of 
the kingdom of the Seleucidac, from whom it 
was conquered by the Parthians, in the second 
conturj' B.C., from which time it belonged to 
the Parthian, and then to the later Persian 
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empire. The people of Media were a branch 
of the Indo-Germanic family, and nearly allied 
to the Persians; their language was a dialect 
of the Zend, and their religion the Magian. 
According to Herodotus they were at first 
called Aril (Hdt. vii. 62). They were divided into 
six^ tribes, the Buzae, Parataceni, Strpehates, 
Anzanti, Budii, and Magi. In the early period 
of their historj”, they were eminent warriors, 
especially as mounted archers (Xen. Anah. ii. 
1, 7) ; hut the long prevalence of peace, wealth 
and luxury reduced them to a by-word for 
effeminacy. — It is important to notice the use 
of the names Medus and Medi by the Roman 
poets, for the nations of Asia E. of the Tigris in 
general, and the Parthiana in particular (Hor. 
Od. ii. 16, 6). 

Mediae Mutub (t2> Ka\o{ipL^uov reT^oy), 
an artificial wall, which ran from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, at the point where they approach 
nearest, a little above 33° N. lafc. and divided 
Mesopotamia from Babylonia. It is described 
by Xenophon {Anah. ii. 4), as being twenty 
parnsangs long, 100 feet high, and twenty 
thick, and was built of baked bricks, cemented 
with asphalt. Its erection was ascribed to 
Semiramis, and hence it was also called rh 
^€fxtpd^tBos Biareixto'fia. (Strab. pp. 80, 529 ) 

Mediolanum (Mediolanensis), more fre- 
quently called by Greek writers Mediolamuin 
(MiSiokarioy), the names of several cities 
founded by the Celts. 1. (Mt'lau), the capital 
of tJie In.subres in Gallia Trattspadsna, iras 
situated in an extensive plain between the rivers 
Ticinus and Addua (Liv. v. 34 ; Strab. p. 213), 
It was taken by the Romans b.c. 222, and after- 
wards became a municipium (Pol. ii.84; Eutrop. 
iii. 6; Oros. iv. 13; Tac. Kist. i. 70; Plin. iii. 
138). It was a head-quarters of military 
government in North Italy from which the 
movements of the barbarians across the Alps 
could be watched, as appears even in the time 
of Augustus (Suet. Au^. 20). On the new 
division of the empire made by Diocletian, it 
became the residence of his colleague Maximi- 
anus, and continued to be the usual residence 
of the emperors of the West (EutrOp. ix. 27 ; 
Zos. ii. 10, 17), till the irruption of Attila — who 
took and plundered the town — induced them to 
transfer the seat of government to the more 
inaccessible town of Ravenna. Slediolanum 
was at this time one of the first cities of the 
empire ; it possessed an imperial mint, and was 
the seat of an archbishopric. It is celebrated 
in ecclesiastical history as the see of St. 
Ambrose. On the fall of the Western empire, 
it became the residence of Tlieodoric the Great 
and the capital of the Ostrogothic kingdom, 
and surpassed even Rome itself in populous- 
ness and prosperity. It received a fearful blow 
in A.i>. 539, when, in consequence of having 
sided with Belisarius, it was taken by the Goths 
under Vitiges, a great part of it destroyed, and 
its inhabitants put to the sword (Procop. B.G. 
ii. 8, 21). It, however, gradually recovered from 
the effects of this blow, and was a place of im- 
portance under the Lombards.— 2. (Snfjifcs), a 
town of the Santones in Aquitania, NE. of the 
mouth of the Garumna; subsequently called 
Santones after the people, whence its modern 
name (Strab. p. 190 ; Amm. Jlarc. xv. 11).— 3. 
{Chateau Meillan), a towm of the Bituriges 
Cubi in Aquitania, NE. of the town last men- 
tioned.— 4. {Evrciix), a town of the Aulcrei 
Eburovices in the N. of Gallia Lugdunensis, S. 
of the Sequana, on the road from Rotomagus 
to Lutetia Parisiorum; subsequently called 
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Civitaa EbroicorunJ, whence its raoiietn nunc 
fPtol 11 e, 11) —5 A town of the Segtlsiam in 
the S o{ Gallia Lnsdnnensis— 6 A town m 
Gallia Belgica, on the road from Colonia Tra- 
lana to Colonia Agnppma.— 7 (i/ofp<r»7)» a 
Wbh m Eiitain between Deea (CTieifer) and 
UnconiTim (Wrozeter) 

Mediomatrici, a people in the SE of Gallia 
Belgica on the Jloeella S ot the Treein, 
onginally extended to the Rhine, but m the 
time of Angnstas they had been driven from 
thift river by the Vangicnea ^cmetea and <ithei 
German tribes. Their chief town was I>iTod8 
nm{3IeU) (CaesRGivlO Strab p IJW) 
MedltertatienBi Hate tlsitn’etni Mam) 
Meditnna a Roman divinity of the art of 
healing in whose honour the fesGval of the 
MeditrinaUa was celebrated in the month of 
October (Diet of Ant art ifedifrtnafifl) 
Uedma, or Mesma (MeSixa, MfirMa), h Greek 
city of Anthem Italy on the Vf coast of 
Bmttii, founded by the Loeriaas {3trab 
p 258, Scyl p 4) Its name la pxobably pre 
served in the nvet 3fesim« 

Iffedoaens or Ueddacot, a river m Veoetia 
in the N of Italy, formed by the nnion of two 
nvecs, the Hledoaeus Hlaior (Rrento) and 
tledoacQi Uinor {Bacehti/Uone) which falls 
into the Adriatic sea near Edron the harbour 
of PaUvium. (Iiir * 8 , Phn lu 131) 
Ifedobnga (ATarvao, on the frontiers of Por 
iugal), a toim in Lasitaiua on the road from 
£mentatoSeaUhu(B<fl Alex tS.Plm iv liq) 
Uedoent f A-vanocos } 

MSd9a (M/iaiv) 1 Son of Oileua, and 
brother of the lesser Ajaz, fought against Troy, 
and wu slam by Aeneas (Ztii 727,xui <^3, zr 
332)— 2 Son of Codraa [Coonvs] 

SfedUi, a Mople in AquitaniA S of the 
month of the uarumna, ui the modern MeAoe 
There were ezeeUeet oysters found on their 
shores (Anson Epul it t tii) 

Medolh, a people on the E. frontier of Gallia 
Narbotiensia and in the Maritime Alps,iii wlioee 
eonntry the Dmentia {Duranee) and Dona 
(Dora Jiiparta) took their rise (Strab p 203) 
Mednllla (Medulllnne S'tnt Angelo) a 
colony of Alba, la the land of the Sabines, Sitn 
ated between the Tiber and the Amo lar 
qnmiaa Prisons incorporated their territory 
with the Roman state (Eiv i S3, 9S, Pionvs 
>i SB, VI 81) 

Uednlbnns, rnrlus, an ancient patncian 
family at Rome, the members of which held 
thehiglieBt oSceg of stale in the early lunee of 
the tftmhbii (Jiiv V. S9 , 41, 41.\ 

Mednllns, a moantam in Hi^nnia Tarro- 
conensia near the hlinias {Flor iv 12 ) 

Udedns, a son of Medea [ilrscs] 

Medns (Myjai), a small nver of Pen 
jng from the ccraSnes ot Media, and faHing into 
the Araxes near Persepohs (Strab p. 739) 
MedSsa [Gobcowls] 

Megahazna or Megahyzna (HiyaSaCos, 
Mtyd^vCar) 1 Oneof the seven Pereiuiii<d>les 
who conspired against the Magian Smerdis b c 
521 Barms left him with an arm; in Eorape, ' 
when he recroRsed the Hellespont, onhw retnm 
from Scythia, 506 He snhdned PennUins and 
the other cities on the Hellespont and the coast i 
of Tlirace (Ildt in 70, iv 143. v 1-J6)— Z Son 
of Zop3rnis, and grandson of the above, was one 
of the commanders m tlie army of Xerxes, 480 , 
Ee atterwaids commanded the army sent against 
in Egypt, 458 (HdbTJi f"' 


the Athcniai 


1 . 100 ) 

Mtgabocchns, C , was Ined together with 
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T Albncius for extortion in Sardmia (Cio 
Fragtn. pro Scaur n 40), apparently ono of 
"ue Cafalinatian conspirators (Cic aAAtt n. 7) 
Kegaeles (MrycucA^r) 1 A name home by 
several of the Alcmaeonidae The most import- 
ant of these was the Megacles who pat to death 
Crlon and his adherents, after they had tskea 
refuge at the altar of Athene, B c Gli [Cixon ] 
2. A Syracusan, brother of Dion, and Lroth’t 
law of (he elder Dionysius He accompaiiied 
Burn in his flight from byraccse,S58,and aft°r 
w^n retomed with Uiitl to Sicily 
Iffegaera [Eumempes ] 

Uegalia or UegaiJl, a small island in the 
Tyttfene eea, opposite Neapolis (Plitu m 82j 
IfegalSpohs (q McydXy irilAir, MeyoA^reAii ' 
MeynAoiraAfnjf) 1 (Binano), the roost recent, 
bat the most important of the cities of Arcadia, 
was lotmded on the adnee of Bpammondai, 
liter the battle of Leuetra, B c 371, and was 
formed out of the inhabitants of thicty-e^ht 
viUages It was situated in the district 
Maenalia near the frontiers of Messenia on 
the nver Helisson, which flowed through the 
city, dividing it into two nearly equal parts 
It stood on the site of the ancient town Orestum 
or Oceatia , was flfty stadia (six miles) is cir 
cnoiference , and contained, when it was be- 
sieged by Polysperchon, about 15 000 men 
cap^le of baring arms, which would give us 
a popolatioa of about 70 000 inhabitants 
Me^opolis was for a tuns subject to the Moce- 
domans, but soon after the death of Alexander 
the Great, it was governed by a senes of native 
tyrants, the Iasi of wkom.Lydiades voluntarily 
cetigned the government, and united the eity 
to tlie Achaean league, n c 234 It beeune n> 
conseqoence opposM to Sparta, and waa taken 
and plandered by Cleomenea, who killed or 
drove into banishniest all ita inhabitants and 
destroyed a great part of the eity 233 After 
the battle of SelKsia m the following year, >t 
was restored by P)iilopaemen, who again eol 
lecled the inhabitants, hnt it never recovered 
its former prosperity Philopoemen and thehis 
lonanPolybinswerenativea of Megalopolis The 
rums of lbs theatre, once the largest in Greece, 
are important in archaeology, particularly s* 
regards the disputed question of a raised stage 
The excavations of 189Ct-91 by the Bntish School 
of Athens have explored the theatre, and dis- 
covered the gronnd plan of the adjoining Ther 
eilion or great assembly hall of the Arwdisna, 
and of the Ago^a and temple of Zens across the 
nver— 2. A town in Canv [ApHjioniSLis]— 3 

AGswmvi.'P'wAwv A Atawa-iu 

the M of Africa, in Byzacena, it wastsken and 
destroyed by Agathocles 
Megamra [MeToMRA J 
Hegapenthei (Mr-yCT'frftjj) ISooofProe 
tos, Isther of Anaxagorss and Iphianiro ami 
king ot Argos He exchanged his dominion for 
that of Perseus, so that the latter received 
Tirjns instead of Argos (Pans n. 18, 4 , 
ApoUod a 4 )— 2 Son of Menelans by aU 
Aetolian slave, Piens or Tendae Ilenelaus 
brought ahoataroaTtiagabetween Megapenlhes 
and a daughter of Alector According to » 
IQioduia tradition, Megapt-nthes expelled Helen 
from Argos, who tUeteupon fled to Polyxo at 
Rhodes (OA it J1 , Pans, iii 10, 2 ) 

Hegara wife of Heracles [Seep 898, a.J 
Megflra (t 4 M»Y(tpa,in I,at Megaro, -ae, and 
pi Slegara, -orum Mrycvvilr, Megarensra) 1 
(Sfegara) the capital of JIfoabis, was iitoatcd 
8 stMia (1 mile) from the sea opi>osite the island 
Salasus, about 26 miles from Athens and 31 
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miles from Corintli. It consisted of tliree parts : 
(1) the ancient Pelasgian citadel, called Caria, 
said to have been built by Car, tlie son of 
Phoroneus, which was situated on a hill NW. 
of the later city. This citadel contained the 
ancient and celebrated ilcgaron {jiiyapov) or 
temple of Demetor, from which the town is 
supposed to have derived its name. (Pans. i. 
39, 5.) (2) The modem citadel, situated on a 
lower hill to the SW. of the preceding, and called 
Alcathoe, from its reputed founder Alcatlious, 
son of Pclops (Pans. i. 42 ; Ov. Met. vii. 443, viii. 
7). (3) The town properly so called, situated at ; 
the foot of the two citadels, said to have been , 
founded by the Pelopidae under Alcatlious, and 
subsequently enlarged by a Doric colony under 
Alethes and Athemenes at the time of Codrus. 
Ks seaport was Misaea (NiVuia), which was 
connected with Mcgara by two walls, eight 
stadia in length, built by the Athenians when 
they had possession of Megara, u.c. 4fil-445 
(Thuc. i. 103) ; but as Pegae also belonged to 
the Megarians thej’, like the Corinthians, had 
ports on bofli seas, and a tlirough traffic. 
Nisaea is said to have been built by Nisns, the 
son of Pandion ; and the inhabitants of Megara 
are sometimes called Nisaean Jfegarians (of ' 
NicraTot MeyapeTi) to distinguish them from the j 
Hyblaean Megarians (oi ’T0\a?oi Meyapeti) in ' 
Sicily. In front of Nisaea lay the small island I 
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^mocratical form of {^oveniment established 
(Pints Q. Gr. 18). After the Persian v.ars, 
Alegara was for some time at war with Connth 
and was thus Jed to form an alliance witli 
Atiiens, and to receive an Athenian garrison 
into^ the city, 4C1 j but the oligarchical party 
having got the upi)€r hand the Athenians vere 
expelled, 441. Xu the Peloponnesdan war it 
suffered greatly, and in 42 f was only saved 
capture by the approach of Brasidas 
(Thuc. hi. 51, iv. 50, lOO;. 3Iegara after this 
gradually declined in power, partly from these 
party quarrels, but also because she was a small 
state in comparison with her neighbours. The 
city was taken and it., walls destroyed by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes ; it was taken again by 
the Eonians under Q. Sfetellus; and in the 
time of Augustus it had ceased to be a place of 
importance. — Megara is celebrated as the city 
of Titeognis, and, m the history of philosophy, 
as the seat of a philosophical school, usually 
called the Megarian, which was founded by 
Euclid, a native of the city, and a disciple of 
I Socrates. [Euclides, Xo. 2.] — 2. A to^\^l in 
Sicily on the E. coast, X. of S}Tacuse, founded 
by Dorians from Megara in Greece, b.c. 728, on 
the site of a small town Hybla, and hence 
called Megara Hyblaea, and its inhabitants 
Mcgarenscs Hjblaei (MeyaoeTs From 

the time of Gelon it belonged to Syracuse. 



Minoci (MiVojk), wbich added greatly to the (Hdt. vii. 150 ; Thuc. vi. 4 ; Strab. p. 2C9.) It 
security of the harbour. — In the most ancient ^ was taken and plundered by the Romans in the 
times ISIegara and the surrounding country are , second Punic war, and from that time sank 
said to have been inhabited by Lelcges. It i into insignificance, but it is still mentioned by 
subsequently became annexed to Attica; and Cicero under the name of Megans. [Hybl.v.] 

rtr ?_ # -T r f - 1. j;..:. Or*# ' ' ’ 


Megaris formed one of the four ancient divisions 
of Attica. (Strab. p. 392.) It was next con- 
quered by the Dorians, and was for a time sub- 
ject to Corinth (Hdt- v. 70); but it finally 
asserted its independence, and rapidly became 
u wealthy and powerful city (Paus. vi. 19, 13). 
To none of these events can any date be assigned 
with certainty. An inscription mentions the 
victory of Ors'ippus of Megara at Olympia in 
720 B.C., the first athlete who ran entirely 


Megareus (MeyapeiJj), sou of Onchestus, also 
called a son of Poseidon and Oenopo, of Hipi>o- 
menes, of Apollo, or of Aegeus. He was a 
brother of Abrote, the wife of Nisus, king of 
3regara, and the father of Evippu.s, Tirnalcne, 
Hippomenes, and Evaechme. Slcgara is said 
to have derived its name from him. (Pans. i. 
39 ; Ov. Met, x. 605.) 

ilegaris {r} Mfyapis ori) MiyapiKJjf fic. y^), a 
small district in Greece between the Corinthian 


naked : it states also tliat he won back much and Saronic gulfs, originally reckoned part of 



j period 
colonies which it 

CiiALCEDOK, and . . * * 

Megara in Sicily, were the most important 
Its na\'y was a match for that of Atliei^, ^'^tn 
which it contested the island of Salamis; and 
it was not till after a long struggle that the 
Athenians succeeded in obt.aining possf*‘;sion of 


it founded, of which SELYonmiA, the S. by the territory' of Corinth. It contained 
d Byzantium, and the Hvblacan | about 143 square miles. The countn* v. as very 
' ’ • ' ‘mountainous; and its only plain was the one 

in wliicii the city of 3regara wa.s sitaated, 
which was called rh Mvk}jv -reZiov (Schol. ad 
0(1, V. 830). It was separated from Boeotia by 
3rt. Cithaeron, and from Attica by the moun- 


Tlie government was originally an tains called the Honis (ra nepara) on account 
s in most of the Doric cities; but » of their two projecting summits (Strab. p. 39^; 


this island. 

Sl'^cn«,aHopurhimseirarthe^^ the , D!od xiii. C3). ' The Geronean mountain? cx- 

popular lurtv, obtained the supremo pou-cr ' tended tlirough the preatt-r part of the comity-, 
about n.c. C20 (Arisf. Tol v. C, 9=p. 1303) and forn,cd_ it? S. boundan' tm^ards Connth 
Tlicagenes was afterwards expelled; and n ^ (Thuc. ». 105 ; Pans. i. 40, <). Tliere w'erc Ivo 
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rosids thron h these moontuns from Corinth, 
CFne the Scirtraian pass wh ch ran aloB" 
the Saronic gull passed hy CromiBycm and 
Jlet'ara, and was the direct road from Crainth 
to \lhens (atrab p- S91 Hdt ti 7J Pans, 
a 44 7 Enr H pp 1208) the other ran alon„ 
the Cormthjan gulf passed by Geranea and 
Pegac and was the road from Connth nto 
Eoeotia. The only town of mportani* m 
Jle^ans was its cap tal llegara. [llEGaRs-} 

Megsitheaes (ils-yaofltnfjJ a Greek writer 
whowassentbySelcncos''" cator as ambassador 
to Sandracottns, tn" of the Praan, where he 
res ded some tune He wrote a work on India, 
n four books ent tied Indica (ti UEutd) to 
which later Greek wnters were chieSy indebted 
for their aecotmts of the cottntry (Strab pp 
0 0" Aman, An t 6 Athen. p 153.) 

Keges (Me7i]>) son of Phylens, and grandson 
of Angeas, was one of the anitora of Helen and 
led his bands from Hohchinm and the Echi 
nades against Troy (fl u. 625 t 63 *t 5 0 
Fans. a. 2o S) 

Utpddo (MayeJSi Kayiha Ltjjun^ a 
considerable city of Palestine on the nrer 
Kishon, in a Talley of the same name, which 
formed a part of the great plain of dezreelor 
Esdraelon on the con&nea of Gabtee and 
Saznana. It waa probablv the Mine place 
which was caQed Lesu tinder the RoMtia 
I&ee Dei o/ IKe B hit 

^ Megutsu, a people of Armenia, in the d.s- 
tnct of Sophene near the Enphratee. 

Sfegiite (Mry ^1 as standoff Lyeia,oppo- 
«tte Ant phelltu fStrab. p 666 Lir mm. 2.) 

Kel» wet 

U«U Fabliu a Bomas jonst, often cited 
sthePi_e«t probably of the Aagnstan age 

Kela ifellA, Iff. Anueat the yon&geet ton 
of 3L Anoaens Seneca, the rhetoncian and 
brother of L Seneca, tne phdosopber and of 
Gallic By hsa wife AediaM had at least one 
ton the celebrated lAcan. After Lucas a death, 
jLp 65 Mela laid clann to bis property and os 
be was nch, be was accused of being pnry to 
Plsos conspracy and aabcipated a certain 
sentence by smcide (Tac. Ann xr 4S D 
Cass. Isu. 25 ] 

Mela Pemponlu the first Boman aotbor 
who composed a formal treatue upon Geo. 
graphr was a nat re of Spam, and probably 
Nourished nnder the emperor Claudios (m. 49 
Ills work IS entitled De S tu Orbu I^ibn III 
It contains a brief desenpt on of the whole 
world as known to the Bomaca The iert is 
often compt, bnt the style is simple and the 
Latin ty is pore and althongb ererything is 
comprised within the narrowest Lmf ta, we Cud 
the monotony of the catalogue occasionally 
diTersified br animated and ileasing pictnrea 
Ed.tions by Parthey Berlin, 1867 Frick, laps. 
10.SO 

Melaena Am (i; MeXoira &«pa) 1 {Kara 

Bumu which means the same as the Greek 
name, i.e the Black Cape) the VW promon 
tory of the great peninsnla of Ionia formed by 
ML Mimas celebrsied for the nuBstones hewn ' 
fromit{Strab p 645) —2 (C San bKsoIo) the 
KW pnenontoiy of the island of Chioi— 3 
(TiAC) a promontory of Bithrma, a little B of j 
ihe Bosporus between the nrers Ithebas and, 
Artanes also called KaXiraepor and 
Ltper fAp. Kh, u. 6*1) , 

KeUeaae (MiXoinii 1 Or I 

Xelamiae {MiAairtoO a town lo the W of I 
Armdia on the AJphens, N ff of Borhagnun, 
and bE. of Heraea (Pans. Ti u 2C K 
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demos inAttca on the frontiers of Boeotia t« 
longing to the tribe Antiochis. 

Me lam binm (Mc\d;i0 or) a town cd Thessaly 
m Pelasgiot s belonging to the territory cf 
Scotnssa {Poh imi. *j 

3ffelainpTis(M»xd;i»i7Br> E Sonof Amytbson 
by Idomene or by Aglaia, or by Ehodope 
ihi a brother of Bias (tpoilod. i. 2 1 Ihcd. 
T 66) He was looked npon by the ancientt 
as the first mortal who was endowed wth 
. prophet c powers, as the person who first 
I prartised tu med cal ait and who esith- 
j I shed the worship of Dionysus m Greece (Hd 
I 43) fie IS ta d to hare been mairiM to 
( IphianassB, br whom be became the father of 
Maotins and Ant phates (OJ xr 2”a D-od. 
/.e ) Abas Bias, Manto and Fronoe are also 
named by eome wnteia as his cHldrm. Before 
his boose there stood an oak tree containing a 
serpents nest The old serpents were killed ly 
his aerranta, bnl Melampns took care of the 
yonog ones and fed them carefully One day 
wben he was asleep they cleaned his ears wiJi 
the r tODgnea. On his waking he jerteised, to 
his SLStonishmenb that he now nn^rstood the 
lai>gtu<^ of b rds, and that w th their auistasce 
be conld foretell the fntme. In addition to this 
he acqnired the power of prophesyuig from the 
r clxms that were offered to the gods and,affrr 
baviDg an inlemew with Apollo on the b«^ 
of the Alphens, he tec* tne a most renowned 
soothsayer Doruig his residesee at Fylos h.4 
brother Biaawas one of the smtonterths band 
of Pero the daughter of Nelcn*. The Utfrt 
promised bis dau^ter to tbs man who iboml 
bnng him the ea«» cl Iphiclo* wb ch were 
gnarded bya dogwhomne thermaa aorannnH 
coold approach. Melampu nndertock the Iw 
of pToennng the oxen for hii bmthst sltho^h 
be knew that the thief woold be cas^t and 
kept tn unpruoninent for a year after which h» 
wastocomeintopoaaessioaof tbeoxes Things 
turned out as he bad said hiclaapai was 
thrown into pnsoA and m his capt r ty fc? 
learned bom the wood srarma that the biuldmg 
la which be was imprisoned woald soon break 
down. He accordingly demanded to be let out, 
and aa Phylacus and Ipbiclns Urns became 
aeqaainted with his prophet c powers they 
asked him m what manner Ipluclna who had no 
cbildreii, was to bMome a father Melampns on 
th# soggeslion of a vnltare adnaed Iphiclos to 
take the rnst from a knife and drmk t m sr8.«r 
dnnog ten days (Pans, ir 86 2 ApoUod, t 
9 1®) This was done and Iph clns becaus* 
the lather of Podarces. MeUmpOa nowrecered 
the oxen as a reward for his goOT semces. drore 
them to Pyloa, and thus gained Pero for hi* 
brother Afterwards ^lelampns obtained po^ 
sessimi of a third of the kingdom of Argos iQ 
the followiag manner —In the re mi of Anal 
•goras, king of Argos, the women of the JnngdoiS 
were seized with madness, and roamed about 
the country In a frant c state. Melampns cured 
them of the r frenzy on condit on that he and 
bis brother B.aa should receire an eijiul share 
with Xnwx, oras n the kingdom of Ar^ca- 
Melampius and E as mamed the two daughters 
of Proetua, and ru ed orer two- thirds of Ar^’w- 
IHdL lx. 81 Ape lod. n. 2, “i Strab p 
Or Met XT 82- Pboetts)— 2. Tlieantborof 
two lit..e Greek works of no ralue enLLed 
X> c Ratio et Palpitatujne and De bacni 
Ofeuccis tn Corpore He bred probably m the 
thrd century B c at Alexandi^ Ed ted by 
FVani, m Sertploret Phji oanam ae Triers 
Af..enbii^ Z 80 


MELANCHLAENI 

Melanchlaeni a people in 

the N. of Sarmatia Asiatica, about the upper 
eourse of the river Tanais {Don}, resembling 
the Scythians in manners, though of a different 
race. Their name was derived from their dark 
clotliing. _ (Hdt. iv. 20, 100 ; Ptol. v. 9, 19.) 

Melanippe (MeAttviV^), daughter of Chiron, 
also called Evippe, Being with child by Aeolus, 
she fled to mount Pelion ; and in order that 
her condition might not become known, she 
prayed to be metamorphosed into a mare. 
Artemis granted her prayer, and in the form of 
a horse she was placed among the stars. (Ari- 
stoph. Thesm. 612; Hyg. Fab. 80.) Another 
acconnt describes her metamorphosis as a 
punishment for having despised Artemis, or for 
having divulged the counsels of the gods (Hyg. 
Astr. ii. 18) Her story was the subject of two 
tragedies by Euripides, McKaviirinj u troeliTj, and 
McAaviVir?) p SEirptSvij (see Fragin. of Euri- 
pides, ed. Dindorf). The former was imitated 
by Ennius, the latter by Accius. (Cic. Tusc. 
iii. 9, 20 ; Off. i. 31, 114 ; Juv. viii. 229 ; Aeolus.) 
Melanippe seems sometimes to be confused 
with Arne, the mother of Aeolus and Boeotns 
by Poseidon. 

Melanippides (MeAaviTTTrfSus). 1, A dithy- 
rambic poet of Melos, contemporary of Pindar 
(Suid. S.V.). — 2. A later dithyramhic poet of the 
same place, who lived about n.c. 470-420. He 
is highly praised by Xenophon (Mem. i. 4, 3). 
He died at the court of Perdiccas. (Pint. Mu$. 
p. 1141 ; Arist. Mhet. iii. 9 ; Athen. p. C16.) 
Framn. in Bergk, Pact. Lyr. Grace. 

Melanippus (M«Adi'wwoj), son of Astacus of 
Thebes, who, in the attack of the Seven on his 
native city, slew Tydeus and Mecisteue. His 
tomb was shown in the neighbourhood of Thebes 
on the road to Chalcis. (Hdt. v. 07 ; Aesch. Sept. 
409 ; Paus. ix. 18, 1.) 

Melanopus (MeAdvairos), son of Laches, went 
on an embassy to Mausolus, King of Cario, cap- 
tured a vessel of Naucratis, and illegally retained 
the prize money. He had also been accused 
of embezzlement during an embassy to Egypt. 
(Dem. c. Ti/nocr. pp. 703, 740, §§ 12, 127.) 

Melanogaetuli. [Gaetulia.J 

MelantMus (MeAdvOioi). 1. Also called Me- 
lantheuB, son of Dolius, was a goat-herd of 
Odysseus, who sided with the suitors of Pene- 
lope, and was killed by Odysseus (Od. xvii. 212, 
xxii. 474). — 2. An Athenian tragic poet, of 
whom little is knoam beyond the attacks made 
on him by Aristopbanes and the other comic 
poets. The most important passage respecting 
him is in the Peace of Aristophanes (700, Ac.). 
He was celebrated for his wit, of which several 
specimens are preserved by Plutarch (Symp. pp. 
031, 033). — 3. Or Melanthus, a Greek painter 
of theSicyonian school, was contemporary with 
Apelles (n.c. 332), with whom he studied under 
Pamphilus. Ho was one of the best colourists 
of all the Greek painters (Plin. xxxv. 00, 70). 

J^elantliliis (M€\at'6fos, prob. J\fclet-Irma)f 
a river of Pontus, in Asia Minor, E. of the 
Prom. Jnsonium ; the boundary between Pontus 
PolemoniacuB and Pontus Cappadocius. 

Melanthus or Melanthius one 

of the Nclidae, and king of Messenia, whence 
he was driven out by the Hernclidao, on their 
conquest of the Peloponnesus; and, following 
the instructions of the Delphic oracle, 
refuge in Attica. In a war between tlio Athe- 
nians and Boeotians, Xanthus,^ the Boeotian 
hing, challenged Tliymoetes, king of Atimus 
and the last of the Thesidae, to single combat. 
Thyinoctes declined the challenge on the 
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pound of nge and infirmity. Melanthus under- 
toolc it on condition of being rewarded with 
the throne in the event of success. So ran the 
story, which strove afterwards to disguise the 
^olent change of dynasty. He slew Xan- 
^us, and became king, to the exclusion of the 
Thesidae. According to Pausanias, the con- 
qupor of Xanthus was Andropompus, the 
father of Melanthus; according to Aristotle, it 
was Codrus, his son. (Hdt. i. 147, v. G5 ; Arist. 
Pol. V. 10 j Paus. ii. 18, iv. 5, vii. 1.) 

Melantii Scopuli, rocky islets near Myconus 
in the Aegaean sea (Strab. p. G86 ; Ap. Bh. iv. 
1707^. 

Melas (MeAay), the name of several rivers 
whose waters were of a dark colour. 1. (Mmiro 
Nero or Matiro Potamo), a small river in Boeo- 
tia, which rises seven stadia N. of Orchomenus, 
becomes navigable almost from its source, flows 
between Orchomenus and Aspledon, and loses 
the greater part of its waters in the marshes con- 
nected with lake Copais. A small portion of its 
waters fell in ancient times into the river Cephis- 
sua (Strab. p. 4G7).' — 2. A river of Thessaly in the 
district Malis, flows near Heraclea and Trachis, 
and falls into the Maliac gulf (Hdt. vii. 198 ; 
Strab. p. 428). — 3. A river of Thessaly in Phthi- 
otis, falls into the Apidanus (Lucan, vi. 874). — 

4. A river of Tlirace, flows first S\V,, then NW., 
and falls N. of Cardia into the Melas Sinus (Hdt. 
vi. 41). — 5. (Maiiavffat-Su), a navigable riverj 
fifty stadia (five geog. miles) E. of Side, wet* 
the boundary between Pamphylia and Cilicia. 
— 6. (Ka7’a-Su, i.e. the Black iiiver)^ in Cappo- 

I docia, rises in M. Argaens, flows past Mazaca, 
and, after forming morasses, falls into the 
Halys, and not (as Strabo says) into the Eu- 
phrates. (Ptol. v. G, 8 ; Strab. p. 688.) 

Melas SmuB {M4\as K6\Tros *• GulfofSaros), 
a gulf between the coast of Thrace on the NW. 
and the Thracian Chersonesus on the SE., into 
•which the river Melas flows. 

Meldi or Meldae, a people in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis upon tlie river Sequana (Seme), near 
Paris (Ptol. ii. 8, 15; Strab. p. 194; Plin. iv. 
107). If the reading Meldi in Caesar, J3. G. v. 

5, is correct, it must be assumed that there was 
a people of the same name on the coast near 
Itius PortuB. 

Meleager {M€\4aypo$). 1. Son of Oeneus 
and Althaea, tlie daughter of Thestius, husband 
of Cleopatra, and father of Polydora. He was 
one of the most famous Aetolian heroes of Caly- 
don, and distinguished himself by his skill in 
throwing the javelin. He took part in the 
Argonnutic expedition. At the time of his re- 
turn home, the fields of Calydon were laid 
waste by a monstrous boar, which Artemis 
had sent against the country, because Oeneus, 
the king of the place, once neglected to ofTcr up 
a sacrifice to the goddess. No one dared en- 
counter the terrible animal, till at length 
Meleager, with a band of other lieroes, slew tlio 
animal ; but the Calydoniansand Curetos quar- 
relled about the head and hide, and at length 
waged open war against each other; and in tiiis 
fight the brother of AlUiaea, a jirince of the 
Curetes, was slain by Meleager. The warfare 
continued, and the Calydonians were always 
victorious so long as I^Ieleager went out with 
them. But when liis mother Althaea pronounced 
a curse upon him, Meleager stayed at liomc 
with lus wife, Cleopatra. The Curetes now 
began to press Calydon very hard. It was in 
vain that the old men of the town made him 
the most brilliant promises if lie would again 
join in the fight, and that his father, his sisters, 



tnd lus iQothcT eupylicated hjm Atlengtil theitbratlii'r Twooftlipra.GorgaaoilDeiiniri, 
however, he yielded to the prayers of bi» mfe, through the mediation of Pionysu^, were Bit 
Cleopatra he put the Curetes to flight, hot he metamorphosed (Apollod i 8 2, Diod. it 
never retomedhome, for the Erinnja, who li»d 34, Hyg Fab 171, Anton Lib 2, Ov Uel 
heard the curse ot his mother overtocihhuii vm 4&6 531) The story cl the burning log la 
Snell IS the more ancient form of the legend as . clearly not known to Homer, bnt is at least M 
we find it m Homer {II ii 627 seq ) In the <dd aa Phrynichus {Paai i HI, 2) The tneU- 
later traditions Meleager collects the heroes I morphoaie of the 
from all parts of Greece to join him la the Ueleagndes was 
hunt Among others was the fair maiden mentioned by So A 

Atalanta bnt the I eroes refused to hunt intn phoeWs, who said T^-S/ M 

lliat amber came ^X'^rwlV 

from then tear* ^ /j K 
(Phm zxxvn. 41) / “ti 1 

I Some later tredi / < .|j ^ 

turns maks Ares / \ ' 

I the father of Ble- / / \ . \, \ 

leager (Ov Ic « \/ / / 1 1 

Hyg U ) Me \JC 1 ‘‘‘ ( 1 / 

leager la repre- / \ V I ; / 

sent^ m paint- / 'fc.-i!' / / 

tngsandioscnlp- j i / 

tnic (especiaUy 1 I r 

in the statue* at 1 I 
RomeandBeri A 

witli a hunting 6 \ j\ 
spear and a dog I'* / \v 4 ' i' fS 
by bia side A \ f'”A \W1 

I group by Scopa* 4 I f \ n \ /'*A 

in the temple at M I i / / ^ I 

1 i tion^by Panes lA l\j / [ ^'I'f 

fECi".*’, A)\\Lv||«A 

her, ootil Meleager uboH&s in lovewilhber a favourite sub- 

overcame tJieir opposition. Atslaotagave the ]«ct for sculp* ^ 

animsl the first wound, and it was at length tores in relief— ' I 

slain by Meleager lie presented the hide to 2 Son of heo- 

Ataluits but the sonsof TliestiQ* took it from ptolemus, a Ma* « 

her, whereopon Sleleager in a rage slew them cedonian officer in the aemee ot Alexander the 
This however was the cause of Ins own death, Great ^ter thedeath of AlexandertheOrest 
which came to passinthe following way ^Then (sc 32$) Meleager resisted the clauns of Per 
be was seven days old tlie Moerse appeared oiccaa to tbe regency and was eventually asso- 
declanng thattheboy wouW die as soonastho ciaUdwitblheUUermthisoffice SbortlyafWr 


piece of wood which was burning on the hea^ wards however, he was put to death brorderof 
ehoold be consumed. Althaea, upon bearing Perdiccas (Aman An i 4 20, iu.il> Curb 

X 21-80 Son of Encratee, 
"A 0^^ celebrated writer and eol 

lector of epigrams was a native 
a 55^ of Gadarl m Palestine end 

t, is i>V lived about B C 60 Thereye 
VV^ It / of hie epigrams m th" 

I Greek Antholo^ An ecooont 

</ I /WwT^'i « given under PiAVtnes 

“ V)^'( ) YLblebu* or TteVATa 

wM / ; 

gr„?';;-„rphSr.s 

their scho lasts as a fngid and 

AlUiMa and th« Pate* (Zaega Bnwf rtUt« Uv M licentions poet, and a WOrthl^ 

and profligate man In the 

this, estmgmshed the firebrand and concealed aceusation of Socrates it was Melefos who laid 
it in a chcBt. Meleager hinivlf became idthI the indictment before the Archon Basdeus 
nerable, but after he hod killed the bTothers hot m reabty be was the most ine gn if cant of 
of his mother, she lighted the piece of wo^ tbe accusers and accordin" to one aecount 
and Meleager died. Althaea, too late repentmgi he waa bribed byAnytu-s and Lycon to take 
of wbat she had done, put an end to herdile, psirt in the affair Soon after the death of 
and Cleopatra died of gnef. The aisters of , Socratea, the Athenians repented of Ihfir m 
Meleager wept tmceasingly after hu death | Jiiatice,and3releto8 was stoned todeath. (Plaf- 




MELIBOEA 

and Aegialeus or Pegeus ; and by Silenns the 
mother of the centaur Pholus ; and by Poseidon 
of Amycus. She was carried off by Apollo, and 
became by him the mother of Ismenius, and of 
the seer Tenerus. She was worshipped in the 
Ismenium, the sanctuary of Apollo, near Thebes 
(Paus. ix, 10, 26; Strab. p. 413; Apollod. ii. 5, 
4). In the plural form, the Meliae or Meliades 
(MeAioi, McAidSes) are the nymphs who, along 
with the Gigantes and Erinnyes, sprang from 
the drops of blood that fell from Uranus and 
were received by Gaea (Hes. Th. 187). 

Meliboea : IVIeAijSoetJs). 1. A town 

on the coast of Thessaly in Magnesia, between 
Mt. Ossa and Mt. Pelion, is said to have been 
built by Magnes, and to have been named 
Meliboea in honour of his wife (Hdt. vii. 188 ; 
Strab. p. 443). It is mentioned by Homer {II. 
ii. 717) as belonging to the dominions of Philo- 
ctetes, who is hence called by Virgil {Aen. iii. 
401) dux Melihoeus. It was celebrated for its 
purple dye (Lucret. ii. 499 ; Virg. Aen. v. 251). 
— 2. A small island at the mouth of the river 
Orontes in Syria, 

Melicertes. [Palaemox,] 

Melinno (MeA/ww), a lyric poetess of Locri 
in S. Italy who wrote the ode to Rome begin- 
ning XaTpe iioi 'Pc6/ia, which has been wrongly 
ascribed to Erinna. She lived in the third 
centurj* b.c, 

Melissns (McAifro-oy). 1. Of Samos, a Greek 
philosopher, the son of Ithagenes, was, accord- 
ing to the common account, the commander of 
the fleet opposed to Pericles, b.c. 440 (Plat. 
Per. 20). He belonged to the Eleatic school, 
and was apupil of Parmenides (Arist. de Xenopli. 
Gorg. et Meliss. 1).— 2. A Latin grammarian 
and a comic poet, was a freedman of Maece- 
nas, and was entrusted by Augustas with the 
arrangement of the library in the portico of 
Octavia (Suet. Gramm. 21). 

Mellta or Melite (McaGt; : MeAtToToy, Meli- 
tensis). 1. {Malta), an island in the Sfedi- 
terranean sea, situated 58 miles from the 
nearest point of Sicily, and 179 miles from the 
nearest point of Africa. Its greatest length is 
I7i miles, and its greatest breadth 91 miles. 
The island was first colonised by the Phoeni- 
cians, who used it as a place of refuge for their 
ships, on account of its excellent harbours. It 
aftenvards passed into the hands of the Cartha- 
ginians, but was taken possession of by the 
Romans in the second Punic wor, and annexed 
to the province of Sicily (Liv. xxi. 51). Tlie 
Romans, however, appear to have neglected the 
island, and it is mentioned by Cicero as a fre- 
quent resort of pirates (Cic. Verr. iv. 40). It 
contained a to^vn of the same name founded by 
the Carthaginians, and two celebrated temples, 
one of Juno on a promontory near the^ to^vn, 
and another of Heracles in the SE. of the island. 
Tlie inhabitants manufactured fine cloth, which 
was in much request at Rome. Tliey also ex- 
ported a considerable quantity of honey; and 
from this island, according to some authorities, 
came the catuH McUtaci, the favourite lapdogs 
of the Roman ladies (Strab. p. 277 ; Athen. p. 
518) : Pliny, iii. 161, believes that they came 
from the A^atic island.— 2. {Mcleda), a sraiul 
island in the Adriatic sea off the coast of IlljTia 
(Dalmatia), NiV. of Epidaurus (Ptol. ii. 1C» 14; 
Plin. iii. 141).— 3. A demus in Attica, which also 
formed part of the city of Athens, was situated 
S. of the inner Ceramiens, and probably in- 
cluded the bill of the IMuseum. One of the 
gates of Athens was called the rifelitian gate, 
because it led to this demus. [See p. 142.}— 4. 
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A lake in Aetolia near the mouth of the Ache- 
lous, belonging to the territory of the town 
Oeniadae. 

Melitaea, Melitea or Kelitia (MeAiraia, Me- 
Mreictf Me\ir(a : MeAiraievy), a town of Thes- 
saly, in Phthiotis, on the N. slope of Mt. Othrys, 
and near the river Enipeus. It is said to have 
been called Pyrrha in more ancient times, and 
the tomb of Hellen, son of Deucalion, was in 
its market-place (Tbuc. iv. 78; Strab. p. 432). 

melite (MeA/r?;), a nymph, one of the Nereids 
(17. xvun 42 ; Hes. Th. 246). 

Melitene (MeAtrT?*^), a district of Eastern 
Cappadocia, celebrated for its fertility. The 
town Melitene {Malatia) stood near the Eu- 
phrates at the junction of roads leading from 
Pontus to Mesopotamia and from Cappadocia 
to Amida in Armenia (Strab. p. 587 ; Tac. Ann. 
XV. 26 ; Procop. de Aed. iii. 4). It was the 
station of the Twelfth Legion {Fulminata) 
after 70 a. n., and in the later division of pro- 
vinces was the capital of Armenia Secunda. In 
A. D. 577 the Romans defeated Chosroes near it. 

Melito (MeA/rajj'), bishop of Sardes in the 
reign of M. Aurelius. {Diet, of CJmst. Biogr.) 

Mella or Mela {Mella), a river in Gallia 
Transpadana, flowing byBrixia and falling into 
the Ollius (Catull. 77, 83 ; Verg. Georg, iv. 278). 

Mellarla. 1. A to^vn of the Bastuli in His- 
pania Baetvea between Belon and Calpe, on the 
road from Gades to Malaca (Pint. Sertor. 12 ; ' 
Strab. p. 140; Ptol. ii. 4, 6; Plin. iii. 7). — 2. A 
town in the same province, considerably N. of 
the former, on the road from Corduba to 
Emerita (Plin. iii. 14). 

Mfilodunum {Melun), a town of the Senones 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, on an island of the Se* 
qoana {Seine), and on the road from Agendicum 
to Lutetia Parisiorum (Caes. B. G. %*ii. 68). 

Melos (MijAoy : M^iAior : Milo), an island in 
the Aegaean sea, and the most westerly of the 
group of the Cyclades, whence it was called 
Zephyria by Aristotle (Plin. iv. 70). It is about 
seventy miles N. of the coast of Crete, and 
sixtj'-five E. of the coast of Peloponnesus. Its 
length is about fourteen miles from E. to W., 
and its breadth about eight miles. It contains 
on the N. a deep bay, which forms an excellent 
harbour, and on which was situated a tov.*n, 
bearing the same name as the island. The 
island is of volcanic origin; it contains hot 
springs and mines of sulpliur and alum (Athen. 
p, 43 ; Plin. xxxv. 174). Its soil is very fertile, 
and it produced in antiquity, ns it does at pre- 
sent, abundance of corn, oil, %vine, (Src. It was 
first coIoni.sed by the Phoenicians, who are said 
to have called it Bijhlus or Byhlis, after the 
Phoenician town Byblus. It was afterwards 
colonised by Lacedaemonians, or at least by 
Dorians ; and consequently in the Pelojwnncsian 
war it embraced the side of Sparta. (Hdt. viii, 
48; Tliuc. V. 84-110; Diod. xiL 80; Strab. p. 
484.) Lx B.C. 42G the Athenians made an un- 
successful attack upon the island; but in 416 
tliey obtained possession of the town after a 
siege of several months, killed nil the adult 
males, sold the women and children as slaves, 
and peopled the island by an Athenian colony. 
—Melos was the birthplace of Diagorns, the 
atheist, whence Aristophanes calls Socrates also 
the Slelian {Kuh. 830). The ‘ Venus of 
now in the Louvre, was found here in 1820. 
Melpomene, [Mrs.vE.] 

Memini, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, on 
the VT. bank of the Durentia, whose chief to\vn 
was Cnrpentoracto {Carpentras). 

Memmia Gens, a plebeian gens at Rome, 

N N 
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wtose members do not occnr m history before 
B c 173 They pretended to be descended 
from the Trojan llnesthens (Virg Aeti t J17) 
Tffp mml ns 1 C , tribune of the pleba b c 
111, was an ardent opponent of the oligarcbical 
party at Kome daring the Jngartbtne war 
Among the nobles impeached by'' 


MEMNON 

the body of ^emnon was bnming, which, after 
flying thrice around the baming pile dinded 
into two separate companies, which fooght so 
fiercely, that ball of them fell down npon the 
ashes of the hero, and thns formed a foneral 
sacrifice for him These birds were called 
IIemrwntde$, and, accordmg to a story current 
on the Hellespont, they yisited every year the 
tomb of the hero At the entreaties of Eos, 
Zens conferred umnortality upon Memnon (Or 
Met Till S76-f,22f Serv ad Aen. i 493, TaS, 
Pans I. 81, 2) — The weighing of the fates, 
which recalls the Homeric weighing of the fates 
of Hector and Achilles (27 xzii 209), gave the 
name to the ’I'uxeTrairfaof Aeschylns,inwbch 
the mothers of the two heroes stand on either 
aide each entreatmg for her son (Pint de And 
Poet 17, Pollux, IT 130) There are besides 
raiTooa traditions belonging to diflerent 
coontnes as to the country whence Memnon 
come, and the place and manner of his banal 
Ctesias says that Memnon was sent by the hmg 
, of Assyria to aid his feudatory Pnam wble 


L. Calpamins Bestia and If Aemiliaa Bcauma. i 
hfemmios was slam by the mob of Satommos t 
and Glancia, while a candidate for the consal 
ship m 100 (Cic Cat it 2 , Appian, fi C i 81 , . 

Sail Jug 37-34)— S C Hemmiai Gemellnt, . 
tnbnne of the plebs C6, corule aedile CO, and < 
praetor 68 He belonged at that tune to the < 

Senatorian party, since he impeached P Vati 
Dins opposed P Clodius, and was vehement m 
his mvectives agamst Juhus Caesar But be 
fore he competed for the consnlship, S4, be had 
been reconciled to Caeaar, who supported turn 
withall his mterest Memmins, however, again 
offended Caesar by revealmg a certain oMilition 
With his opponents at the eomitia. Hewasun 

peached for ambitus, and, receiving no aid from I c. — < — 

Caesar, withdrew from Home to Mytilene where . the E^ptians said that he had come directly 
he was Liing m the year of Ciceroe procon [ from Egypt (Diod ii 22) The stones are hanoo- 
snlete Memrmua married Fansta, a daughter j meed in alater traditicpn which makes Memnon 
of the dictator Sulla, whom he divorced after come from Ethiopia and Egypt to Sosa (when 


haring bv her at least one son, C Menunios 
[hoSj Hewaseminent both in literatnreand 
in eloquence Lucretics dedicated his poem, 
Dt iferum Katura, to him. He was a man of 
proSigate character and wrote indecent poema 
(Plat Lucull 37, C c ad Alt i 18 iv 16-18, 
ad Fam xiii 1-8 Piin Ep v 3 Ov Tmt 
u 433, GelL xix 9) — 3 C Aemautu, son of; 
the preceding, was tnbone of the plebe 64 when 
he proseented A. Oabuuos for malversation m , 
his provmce of Syria, and Bomitios Calvmos 
for amhitns at bis consular comitia. Blemnunt 
was stepson of T Ansias Milo who mamed his 
mother, Faasta,aftethsrdirotce Hewatconsul 
snSectus 84 (YaL Max.rui 1.3, Dio Casa ilti. 
43 , Cie> ad Q Ft in. 2) —4 P Me nuni ns 
Begalns, consul suffeetos i.D 81, afterwards! 
praefect of Macedonia and Achaia He was the I 
fiufthand of Lotlia Paulina, and was corapeUed ^ 
by Caligula to divorce her (Tac. Ann mi. 33, 
Suet. Cal 35, Dio Cass hx 12) 

Uemnon (Mewswr] 1 The ^autiful son of 
Titbonus and Eos (Aurora), and brother of 
Emathion. He does not belong to the Iliad 
hat is mentioned in the Odyssey as the band 
somest of mortals and as the slayer of Anti 
lochn3(0diT 187,xi.622) As eon of the Dawn 
be comes in all vanations of the myth from the 
land of the sun ; but this is placed sometimee ; 
1-1 the extreme south, sometimes in the east 
Memnon is brought into the Trojsn stoiy by 
Axctinus m his Aethwpie he was a pnnee of I 
the Etluopians, who came to the assistance of ' 
his nncle Pnam, for Tithonns and Pnam were 
half brothers both being sons of Baomedon by 
different mothers He came to the war e 
armour made for him by Hephaestus, and slei 
Antilochns, the son of l\estor, bnt was himself 
slain by Achilles after a long and fiercecom^t. 
"While the two heroes were fightmg, Zeos 
weighed their fates, and the scale cootauung 
Memnon s sank (C^nt Smyrn-i ;Djct.Cret., 
IT 2, 8, cl Pmd Pylh m. 81, Ol u 83, Item 
ui. C3, Vi 50 ) Details have been added \ij a 
succession of poets. The mother of Memnon 
was inconsolable at his deaUu She wept lot' 
him every morning , and the dew-dropeof thej 
raommg are the tears of Eos. To soothe the 
gnef of his mother, Zens caused a number of 
birds to iBBuo out of the funeral pile on which 


he belt the citadel esMed Memnonium) and 
thence to Trey (Pans x 81 , cf Hdt v 58, ni. 
161) ^e body of Memnon was saved from 
diabononr and borne away for bunal, like that 
of Salmon in Jf m, 667 In the pby of 
A^bylas Eos herself, by a mechanical contrv 
ance, was shown bearing it away (FolLiv 189), 
tn another account it is wafted io its grave near 
the Aesepus by the winds {QiunL Smyrik u. 
649) , m another, the Ethiopians tbei^Tee 
carry it home to Tithonns (Diod-w. 22) Tombs 
of Memnon were shown in Egypt, on tisbanki 
of the Phrygian Aesepus anoatPaltoson the 
Synancoaet (Strab pp 687, 748) It must re» 
mam a matter of doubt how far the eonnexicn 
of the myth with different places may have 
bWn due to accidental similuityof local narnn 
At Saea, for mstance, it is certam that the 
acropolis was called rb Vlt/wStm, and it is 
eible that the story may have beensubBequenOy 

attached to it The most famous of all the tra* 
ditioDS i« that which represented a colos^ 
statue near Thebes as the figure of Memnon the 
eon of Eos The statue is really that of Amen 
botep HI (or Amengphis), who reigned in the 
eighteenthdrnasty,a^ntl4S0BC ItwasplMcd 
there beside snother etatue of Thi, the wife of 
Amenbotep, and a Mesopotamian princess, and 
waa the work of a royal architect and jmmster , 
who bore the same name ashis master , at some 
tune or other it began to give forth a musical 
note when it was touched by the rising sun— cx 
plained by modem writers asdae to* the sudden 
change of temperature creating currents of air, 
which pressed through crences of the stone 
andcansed a melancholy singing note ' It may 
have been an attempt toaccount for it, and some 

Itkeness m the name, which attached the itory 
of Memnon bewailed by hia mother the Dawn 
to this statue not however, as it appears, at a 
very early dete The name vi Miyfirut had 
been applied when Strabo visited the place and 
heard the musical note (not recorded before bis 
tune), though he does not definitely stale the 
vocal atatne to be Memnon’a A little later it 
14 frequently alluded to as Memuon's statue 
(Plm. xiXTi 58; Tac Ann. ii. Cl? Jut xv S, 
Bnei&n, Toz 27) Pansanias (i 42) mdcscrile 
ing It notices correctly that the Egyptians them 
seives called it the statue, not of Memnon, hut 
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of Pli^enoph (i.e, Amenophis). On the statue 
were inscribed mso verses by visitors, mostly of 
the first and second cent. 1. d. (G. I. G. 4738). 
Herodotus (ii. lOG) mentions with disapproval 
a conjecture that a monument between Smyrna 
and Ephesus (really Hittite: see p. 218, b) was 
a figure of Memnon. It may be noted as a 
curious coincidence that the recently-discovered 
correspondence of Amenliotep III. and IV. 
shows that they were intimately connected by 
alliance and by marriage with kings of Babylon, 
Assyria, and Mesopotamia, and also with the 
prince of a countr3* apparently near Paltns in 
Syria. In art tlie weighing of the fates of 
Memnon and Achilles is a favourite subject for 
vase paintings, as is also the bearing of the body 
of the dead Memnon : in some he is carried by 
Eos; in one, like Sarpedon, by Death and Sleep. 
— 2. A native of Hhodes, joined Artabazus, 
satrap of Lower Phrygia, who had married his 
sister, in his revolt against Darius Ochus. 
When fortune deserted the insurgents they fled 
to the court of Philip. Mentor, the brother of 
Memnon, being high in favour mth Darius, 
interceded on behalf of Artabazus and Memnon, 
who were pardoned and again received into 
favour. On the death of Mentor, Memnon, who 
possessed great military skill and experience, 
succeeded liim in his authority, which extended 
over all the W. coast of Asia Elinor (about b. c. 
536). When Alexander invaded Asia, Memnon 
■defended Halicarnassus against Alexander, until ' 
it was no longer possible to hold out. He then ; 
collected an army and a fleet, withthe design of ' 
carrying the war into Greece, but died at Myti- 
lene in 833, before he could carry his plan into 
execution. His death was an irreparable loss 
to the Persian cause ; for several Greek states [ 
were prepared to join him, had he carried the 
war into Greece. (Arrian, An. i. 12-23, ii. l;j 
Diod. xri- 84, 62, x^’ii. 18-21.)— 3. A native of i 
Heraclea Pontica, WTOte a large work on the j 
history of that city. Of how many books it 
consisted we do not know. Photius had read 
from the ninth to the sixteenth inclusive, of , 
which portion he has made a tolerably copious ' 
abstract. The first eight books he had not read, | 
and lie speaks of other books after the sixteenth. 
The ninth book began ^vith an account of the 
tyrant Clearchus, the disciple of Plato and Iso- 
crates, and the sixteenth book came down to the 
time of Julius Caesar, after the latter had ob- 
tained the supreme power. The work was prob- 
ably written in the time of Augustus, and cer- 
tainly not later than the time of Hadrian or the 
Antonines. Tlie Excerpta of Photius are pub- 
lished separately, by Orelli, Lips. 1816. 

Menmonium.* PIemnon.] 

Memphis O. T. Moph: Me/t- 

■(pir-nSi Memphites ; in Egj'ptian Men-rufer, ‘ the 
good abode’; Men/ and. UeiraJienyiT/, Ru.), a 
great city of Egypt which stood on the left 
(W.) bank of the Nile, about ten miles above 
the pyramids of JizcJi, near the N. limit of the 
Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, a nome of winch 
(M€U(f)i'TJ7y) was named after the city. It was 
connected .by canals with the lakes of Moens 
and Mareotis. It was the chief seat of the 
worship of Ptah (whom the Greeks identified 
with Hephaestus). It was of unknowm an- 
tiquity, its foundation being a^^cribed to Mene^ 
and was the capital of the third, fifth, seventh 
and eighth dynasties. It ranked during the 
great period of Thebes ns second only to that 
city, and after the downfall of Thebes re- 
mained the wcalUiiest and most important city 
of Egj’iit (though it was iiartially destroyed by 
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CiynWseB in B.c. E24) until Aleiandria Buper- 
se^d it. In the time of its splendour it is said 
to nave been 150 stadia in circumference, and 
naif a day s journey in every direction. Of the 
splendid buildings with w’hich it was adorned 
the chief were the palace of the Pharaohs ; the’ 
temple-p^ace of the god-bull Apis ; the temple 
of Serapis, with its avenue of sphinxes, now 
covered by the sand of the desert; and the 
temple of Ptah. (Hdt. ii. 99, 114, 136, 153, 154 ; 
Diod. 1. 50 ; Strab. pp. 803-817.) 

Menaenum or Menae (Menenius Cic., Mena- 
ninus Plin., but on coins Jfenaenus ; Afineo), a 
town on the E. coast of Sicily, S. of Hybla, the 
birthplace and residence of the Sicel chief 
Ducetius, who was long a formidable enemy of 
the Greek cities in Sicilj*. [Ducetius.] On his 
fall the town lost all its importance. (Diod. xi. 
78, 88, 90 ; Cic. Verr. iii. 22, 42). 

Menalippus. [Melaxippus.] 

Menander (MeVoi/Spos), of Athens, the most 
distinguished poet of the New Comedy, was 
the son of Diopithes and Hegesistrate, and 
fiourished in the time of the successors of 
Alexander. He was bom b.c. 342. His father, 
Diopithes, commanded the Athenian forces on 
the Hellespont in the year of his son’s birth. 
Alexis, the comic poet, w’as the uncle of Me- 
nander, on the father’s side ; and w’e may 
naturally suppose that the 3'oung Menander 
derived from his^ Uncle his taste for the comic 
drama, and was instructed by him in its rules 
of composition. His character must have been 
greatly influenced by his intimacy with Theo- 
phrastus and Epicurus, of whom the former 
was his teacher and the latter his intimate 
friend. His taste and sympathies were alto- 
gether with the philosophy of Epicurus; and 
in an epigram he declared that ‘ as Themisto- 
cles rescued Greece from slavery, so Epicurus 
from unreason.’ PVom Theop^astus, on the 
other hand, he must have derived much of that 
skill in the discrimination of character which 
we so much admire 
in the Charactcres 
of the philosopher, 
and which formed 
the great charm of 
the comedies of 
Menander. Of the 
actual events of 
his life we know 
but little. He en- 
joyed the friend- 
ship of Demetrius 
Plialereus, whose 
attention was first 
drawn to him by 
admiration of lus 
works, Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, 
was also one of liis admirers ; and he invited 
the poet to liis court at Alexandria ; but 
Menander seems to have declined the prof- 
fered honour. He died at Athens B.C. 291, at 
the age of fifty-two, and is said to have been 
drowned while swimming in the harbour of 
Piraeus. Notwithstanding Menander’s fame as 
a poet, liis public dramatic career was not 
eminently successful ; for, though he composed 
upwards of 100 coroodics, he only gained ^thc 
prize eight times. His preference for virid 
delineation of character instead of coarse jest- 
ing mav have been the rciison win' he was not 
so great n favourite with the common people as 
liis principal rival, Philemon, v.'ho is said, 
moreover, to have used unfair means of gain- 
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Bust of Slenander. (Visconti, 
Icon. Gr. \l. 3.) 
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ujg popolftTity Menander appears to 'hare 
borne the popular neglect rery lightly, m the 
consciousness ol his superiority , and once, vhen 
he happened to meet Philemon, he isaaid to 
hare asked him, ‘Pray, Philemon, do you not 
blush when you gam a victory orer me? ’ The 
uegUct ot 3Ion\udet s contemporanes hae been 
amply compensated by his posthumous iame 
His comedies retained their place on the stage 
down to the time ol Plutarch and the nnam 
mous consent of antiqnity placed him at the 
head of the New Comedy and on an eqnahty 
with the great masters of the ranons kinds ot 
poetry It la clear that tn the New Comedy 
Menander had much mote scope tor an inge 
mous plot than was attainable in the older 
comedy in the £rst place, because it was no 
longer a political pasquinade attacking known 
persons, under real or feigned names, bat a 
pictnre of social life, in wmch the characters 
were typical and whatever satire was used was 
direct^ at manners not at persona, and 
secondly, the Chorus, which was an impedi 
ment to the plot was abandoned Menander 
seems to have been skilfal in the inrention and 
development of his ator} — usually an intrigue 
or love story — clever in his character-drawing 
polished and witty in hia dialogue His come 
dies were imitated by the Homan dramatists, by 
Plantus m tlie Baethxdtt, SUehut, and Poe 
nidus, and stilt more by Terence, who was bttle 
more than a translator of Menander But we 
cannot form from any one play of Terence a 
fan notion of the ciKrespondmg ptayol Menan 
der, as the Boman poet frequently compressed 
twoot Menander s plays into one by what was 
colled Confamt/ieifio Of Meuanderacomediee 
onle fragments are extant, edited by Memefee, 
m Fragm Comic Orate 
Uen^Ii, o powerful people in the N of 
Golho Belgica, originally dwelt on both banka 
ol the Rhine, hot were afterwards driven outot 
their possessions on the right bank bv the 
Osipetes and Tencbten, and inhabited only the 
left bank near its mouth, and W. of the Moss 
rcaes-iJO u 4 ir i,22,S8, Tac.H'ist iv 29, 
Stiab pp 191 199) Xheir country was covered 
with forests and swamps They had a fortress 
near the hlosa called Castellnm Menapioram 
{Catsel, a httle N of Satebrouch) 

Menas (Movas) ahrf>calIedKenddarns(Mi;>^ 
tw^oi) by Appian a freedman of Pompey Ifae 
Great, was one ol the principal commanders of 
the fleet of Sezt Pompey m his war against 
OcUnan and Antony, b c 40 In 89 be tn^ 
in vaan to diasuade h» master from. coDcladmg 
a peace with Octanan and Amtony , and, at an 
entertamment given to them by Sextus on 
board his ^ip at Misentun, 3Ienai suggested to 
turn to cut the cables of the vessel, and, ronning 
it out to sea, ^sputch both his nvals- The 
treacherous proposal, however, was rejected by 
Pompey (Dio Cass xlviii. SO, 8&-45 , Appian 
B C T 56, C6, 70-73, Pint Ant 33, Tell. 
Pat. 11 73, 77 ) On the hreakmg out of the 
war again in S8, Jfenas deserted Pompey and 
went over to Octanan In S6 he returned to 
Ills old masters service, but in the course of 
tlie same year he agam played tbe deserter, 
aud jomed Octanan. lu 85 he accompanied 
Octavion m the Pannonian campaign, aim was 
slam at (be siege of Siscia, (DioCasv xlYiii.S<, 
xhx 1,37, App II C Y 77-101, Snel Aug 
74) Accordmg to the old scholiasts, this' 
Menas is tlie persoaso vehemently attacked bv{ 
Horace m his fourth Epode. It is difficult to; 
reconcile with this Horace s description of the { 
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person attacked m the Epode os ‘trihnnns 
mili t nm. * There is less difficulty m accepting 
tbe tradition that the fickleness of Menas is 
alluded to ID Od m 3 16 

Mende or Mendae (Mc»3’7 MerSmoi), a town 
on the W coast of the Macedoman jKnuisala 
PoUene and on the Thermatc gulf, was a colony 
of the Eretnans, and was celebrated for lU 
wine It was for some timeaplaceof consider 
able importance but was rmned by the ionn 
datioB of Cassandno (Hdt vii 123,ThQC iv 
123 130, Paus X. 5, 27, Lit xrxi 45) 

Mende* (M(»5i|r Mev8f irioj Bu near Jfa- 
taneh), a eonsideiaMe city of the Delta of 
Egyp^ on the S side of the lake of Tams 
{ileiualeh), and on the bank of one of the 
lesser arms of the Nile, named after it 
McrSiiTior rrifia the seat of the worship of 
the eacred ram Mende*, whose worship the 
Greeks connected with tliat of Fan. Mendes 
become the capital of the 29th and SOlh dynas- 
ties (Hdt U.42, 46, Died. 1.84, Strab p 802.) 

Meneelet (McveKA^f) 1 Of Alabanda, a 
celebrated rhetorician. He and his brother 
Hierocles taught rhetoric at Rhodes, where the 
orator M Antonins heard them, about s c 91 
(Cic Brut 95, 825, de Or u 23, Strab p 
CCl) —2 A luBtonan of Barca mentioned by 
Athenaeos, p 184 

Meneerates (MrstTpoTiji) 1 A Syraeiuan 
phyaicion at the court of Philip, king of Msee- 
oon,BC 359-336 He nsde hmueli ndieoioos 
by colliDg himself ‘Jupiter,’ and assuming 
diTine honour*, '^sie i* a tale that be was 
invited one day by Philip to a nagnilicent 
entertainment, where tbe other guests were 
sumptDwuIy fed, whde be himself had uolluiig 
but incense and bbations, as not bemg subject 
to tbe human infirmity of hunger He wu at 
first pleased with bis reception, but afterwards 
perceivuig tbe joke, and finding 
aubstontial food was offered him, he left the 
party in disgust (Atben-P 289, Aeh FH xu. 
51)-^ Tibenua Clauaiui Meaeeratei, a 
physician mentioned by Galen, composed more 
than ISO medical work*, of which only a few 
fragmests remain. 

Meoedemni {M«w87jj*M).»Greekpbilo*ophiT, 
waa a native of Eretaa, and though of noble 
birth was poor, and worked for a hveuhcOT 
either os a builder or as a tent-maVer Accord 
mg to one story he eeiaed the opportunity 
afforded by hia bemg sent on somo mdituy 
service to Megara, to hear Plato, and aW 
doned the army to addict himself to philosoptiy , 
bill it may 'be queetioued whether he was old 
enough to have heard Plato According to 
another story, he and his friend Asclepiedes 
got their livelihood as millers, working during 
the night, that they might have leisure for 
philosophy in the day (Alhen p. 168) The two 
Inends afterwards became disciples of Stilpo at 
Megan From ilegara they went to EIis, and 
placed themselTBS under the instruction o» 
some disciples of Pbaedo On hi» retain to 
Eretna Menedemns established a school of 
philosophy, which was called the Eretnao. H* 
did not, however, confine himself to 
Bophical pursnits, but took an active part in the 
pcditicat affairs of his native city, and came to 
M tbe leading man in the state He went on 
vanous embassies to Lysimachns, IJemetnos, 
and olbers ; but being suspected of the 
treacherous mtention of betraying Eretna into 
the power of Antigonus he qnitt« hia native 
city secretly, and took refuge with Antig^ua 
in Asuw Here he starved himself to death in 
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the 7tth year of his age, probably about E.c. 
f277. Piog. Laert. ii. 125-144; Strab. p. 893.) 
Of the philosophy of ileneclemus little is known, 
except that it closely resembled that of the 
ifegarian school. [Euclideb, No. 2.] 

Menelai, or -us, Portns (Mej/cAtuor Xl/i-qv, 
McreAooj: ilarsa ■ Toulrroiik, or Ilas-el- 
Milhr’l), an ancient city on the coast of 
Jlarmarica, in N. Africa, founded, according to 
tradition, by Menelaus. It is remarkable as 
the place where Agesilaus died. (Hdt. ii. 119 ; 
Strab. pp. 40, 838 ; Nep. Ages. 8.) 

Menelaium. [Thekapae.] 

Menelaus (MepeAaos, Mcpe'AcMj, or MfycAoj). 
1. Son of Plistbenes or Atreus, and younger 
brother of Agamemnon. His early life is 
related under AG.i5iEMXo>-. He was king of 
Lacedaemon, and married to the beautiful 
Helen, by whom he became the lather of Her- 
mione. TVhen Helen had been earned off by 



llenelatis and Helen. (UillinEen, Anc. Vntd. Hon. pi. S2.) 

Paris, Menelans and Odysseus sailed to Troy in 
order to demand her restitution. Menelaus 
was hospitably treated by Antenor, but the 
journey was of no avail; and the Trojan Anti- 
machus even advised his fellow-citizens to kill 
Menelaus and Odysseus (i7. xi. 139). Thereupon 
Menelaus and lus brother Agamemnon resolved 
to march against Troy with all the forces that 
Greece could muster. In the Trojan war 
Menelaus was under the special protection of 
Hera and Athene, and distinguished himself by 
his bravery in battle (D. ii. 681, iv. 8, 129, v. 
50, 57C, xiii. G14). He killed many Ulustrious 
Trojans, and would have slain Paris also in 
single combat, had not the latter been earned 
off by Aphrodite in a cloud (J7. iii. and iv.). 
3Ienelaus was one of the heroes concealed in 
the wooden horse; and as soon as Troy was 
taken he and Odysseus hastened to the house 
of Deiphohus, who had married Helen after the 
death of Paris, and put him to death in a 
barous manner (O^?. iv. 280, riii. 518; Verg.Aen. 
yi. 523). Menelaus is said to have been secretly 
introduced into the chamber of Deiphobus by 
Helen, who thus became reconciled to her 
former husband. He was among the first that 
sailed away from Troy, accompanied by his 
wife Helen and Nestor ; but he was eight years 
wandering about the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean and in Egypt, before he reached home 
(Off. iii. 270-312, iv. 125, 228; cf. Hdt. il US, 
IIG; Pans. x. 25 2 Strab. p. 801). He ar- 
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rived at Sparta on the very day on which 
Orestes was engaged in burj-ing Clytaemnestra 
and Aegisthus {Od. iv. 365). Henceforward he 
lived with Helen at Sparta in peace and 
wealth, and his palace shone in its splendour 
like the sun or the moon. "SYben Telemachua 
visited Sparta to inquire after his father, 
Menelaus was solemnising the marria<^e of his 
daughter Hermione with Neoptoleiftus, and of 
his son Megapenthes with a daughter of 
Alector {Od. iv. 1-80; Paus. iii. 14, 0). In the 
Homeric poems Menelaus is described as a 
man of an athletic figure; bespoke little, but 
what he said was always impressive; he was 
brave and courageous, but milder than Aga- 
memnon, intelligent and hospitable. According 
to the prophecy of Proetus in the Odyssey 
(iv. 5C1), Menelaus and Helen were not to die, 
but tbe gods were to conduct them to Elysium ; 
for Helen was the daughter and Menelaus the 
fion-in-law of Zeus. Menelaus was worshipped 
as a hero at Therapne, where his tomb and that 
of Helen were sho\m. Eespecting the tale that 
Helen never went to Troy, but was detained in 
see Helena. [For the conjectural 
history of the rule of the Pelopidae in the 
Peloponnesus see Mtcenae and Tiryns ; and 
for the Trojan war see Troja.] — 2. Son of 
Iiagus, and brother of Ptolemy Sofer, held 
possession of Cyprus for his brother, but was 
defeated and driven out of the island by Deme- 
trius Pohorcetes, b.c. SOG (Diod, xx. 21-63; 
Plut. X>emeir. 15-17).— 3. A Greek mathemati- 
cian, a native of Alexandria, the author of an 
extant treatise in tliree books, on the Sphere. 
He made astronomical observations at Eome in 
the first year of the emperor IVajan, a.d. 98. 

Menelaus (MeveAcor), a city of Lower Egj’pt, 
on the Canopic branch of the Nile, named after 
the brother of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, It 
was made the capital of the district between 
the lakes of Moeris and Mareotis {vopJbs 
XalTTjs). (Strab. pp. 801, 803.) 

Meneulus Lanatus. 1. Agrippa, consul, 
B.c. 503, conquered the Sabines. It was owing to 
liis mediation that the first great rupture 
between the patricians and plebeians, when the 
latter seceded to the Sacred Mount, was brought 
to a happy and peaceful termination in 493 ; 
and it was upon this occasion he is said to have 
related to the plebeians his well-known fable of 
the belly and the members (Ih'v. ii. 16, 32; 
Dionys. v. 44, 49). — 2. T., consul 477, was de- 
feated by the Etruscans. He had previously 
allowed the Fabii to be destroyed by the 
Etruscans, although he might have assisted 
them with lus army. For this act of treachery 
he was brought to trial by the tribunes and 
condemned to pay a fine. He took liis punish- 
ment so much to heart, that he shut himself up 
in the house and died of grief. (Liv. ii. 51 
Dionys. ix. 18-27 ; Gell. xviii. 21.) 

Menes or Mena (Mijvtjj), first king of Egypt, 
according to tradition. Herodotus records of 
him that he built Memphis on a piece of ground 
which ho had rescued from the river by turning 
it from its former course, and erected therein a 
magnificent temple to Hephaestus (Ptah). 
Diodorus tells ns that he introduced into 
Egj'pt the worship of the gods and the practice 
of sacrifices, as well as a luxurious style cf 
livin'’. His date isplaced at4000-4500 B.c. (Hdt. 
ii. 4, 99; Diod. i. 43, 45, 89 ; Plat. Is. e( Os. 8.) 

Menesthei Portus (Puerto dc S. Jdaria), a 
harbour in Hispairia Baetica, not far from 
Gades, with an oracle of Heneslhens, who is 
said to have settled in Spain (Strab. p. 140). 
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Sle&satlieut (Mn-firdfv}] 1 Sod of Peteoa, 
an Atlienian km", who led the Athenians agamst 
Troy WiththeassistanceoftheTynil&nd^liOM 
said to hare dnren Theseaa from hiS kingdom, 
but to have been aiterwards expelled ^ the 
Theseids and to have died in Spam (It u SS2, 
IT 327, Pau3 1 17,6.11.25,6, Pint I%e* 32, 
Sttih p lit))— 2 Son of Iphicratea, the famous 
Athenian general, by the daughter of Colys, 
king of Tlirace He married the daughter <if| 
Ximotheni, , and m 35C was chosen commander 
m the Social war his father and his father an 
law being appointed to aid with their 

counsel and experience They were all three 
impeached by their colleague, Cttanta, lor 
alleged misconduct and treachery ii) the cam 
paign, but Iphicrates and hfenestheas were 
ac(\aitted. (Kep Zph 3 Tim 3 , Dtod. r»L 21 ) 
Uenau or Lotoph&ntii, aft Girti&(Mqro'f, 
Auroipayirti, vqo'oi Jerhah), a 

considerable island close to the coast of Africa 
Propna, at the SE extremity of the Lesser 
Sjrtis, with two cities, Ueninx (d/eoor) on the 
hE , and Guba, or Gerra, on the bW It was 
the biilhplane ol the emperoTS Vib*u9 Oattns' 
and Volnsianus (Strab pp 2», 123, 167, kSi, 
AureL Viet Ep 81 ) 

MeaippS (Mrr/wni) daughter of Onoa sod 
sister of Metioehe These two sisters pot 
themselres to death in order to prapiUate the 
two Erumyes who had nsit^ Aoiua with a ' 
plague They were metamorphosed by Perse- 
phone and Hades into comets, and tbe Aoniaos 
erected to them a sanctuary near Orchomenos 
(Ot lf«t fl%5, Ant tab IS) 

Uiaippui (M/ritrei) —1 Usurped the rule 
of OreoB in Euboea, with the aid of Philip of 
Macedon (Detn- de Cor _pp. 248, 2 j 2, Diod-m 
71) An officer of Eoilyi V of Uacedon 
(Lit xsmi 82, sxrm, S Sol x l2i— 3 An 
enroy from Astiochns to Itorae, afterwards 
incited and aided the Aetchans in their war 
with Rome (Lit xxxit 67, xxrr 82. 60),— 4. 
A Cynic philosopher, and anginally a slaTe.was 
a native of GaduainCoele-Sytia. Heaeemsto 
have been a hearer of Diogenes, and flourished 
about B c 60 He amass^ great wealth as a 
usurer, but was cheated out of it all, and com 
mitted Buicide "We are told that he wrote 
OothiDg senous, but that his books were full of 
gests , whence it would appear that he was one 
of those Cynic philosophers who tlaew aU their 
teachmg into a satirical form. In this character 
he is several times introduced by Lucian. ILs 
works are lost , but we have cons&dereble frag 
meats of Varro's Saturae 2I<ntppeae,wnUea 
m imitation of hleuippus. (Dio" I^rt ii. W, 
Vi 101) ft- l o 

Meanis a city ol Adiabene, m Assyria, only 
mentioned by Cnrtias (v 1) 

Ken6d5tTi9 (MijrifJoTOi), a physician of Nico- 
media m Bithynia, who was a pupil of 
AnUocboioi Laodjcea, and tutor to Berodotas 
of Tarsus , he belonged to the medical »ect of | 
the Empinci, and Lied probably about tbe 
bepnning td the second century after Christ 
MJaoeceas(MrTo,«f;j) l AThetemgrand 
wn of Penthetts and father of Uipponome, 
Joca3la,and Creon (Eor PAoen lO.ApoUod. 
u <, 6).— 2. Grandson of the former, and son of 
Creon He put an end to bis life becsnso Ttre 
sias had declared that his death would bring ■ 
TVotory l£> his country, when tbe seven Argive' 
heroes marched against Thebes His tomb was 
s* Thebes near ths heitian gate fEorPAoets.: 
768 030, Pans. II 3^, Apollod im6.7) I 
ttenoeaus (M.ro.vwj) L Son of lapetM 
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and Clyroene or Asia, and brother of Atla^ 
Promethus, andEpimetheus He waskiUedby 
Zens with a flash of Lghtmng, in the battle 
with the Titans, and was hurled into Tartarus. 
(Hes Th 507 , ApoUed 1 2, S )— 2 Sou of 
Actor and Aegina, husbaod of Polymele or 
Stheneie, and father of Fatroclus, who is hence 
called iitTweltadei Meuoetius fled with 6ie 
young Fatroclus, who had slain the son of Am 
pfudamas, to Pefeus in Phthia, and had him edo 
cated there (17 xl770,xxiii S5, Strab p I2i>) 
Meaca (Mevai')— 1 A noble of Pharaalos 
m Tfaeasaly who aided the Athenians at Eton 
(Thne n 22. iv 102 , Dem. e Amt pp CS6, 
C87) —8 A Thessaban adventurer, was one of 
the generala of the Greek mercenaries in the 
army of Cyrus the Younger when the latUf 
marched into Upper Asia against hu brother 
Artazerxes, b c 101 After tbe death of Cyrus 
he waa apprehended along snth the other 
Greek generals byTisssphemes, and was put to 
death by Imgering tortures, which lasted for a 
whole year Hia character is drawn in the 
blackest colours by Xenophon. He u the same 
as tbe Menon istiodnced in tbe duAogue ct 
Plato which bears his name (^n. An. u 1, 10, 
n 6 21 . Diod. xjv 19, 27 ) 

Hmu, * petsomflcatioa of mmd, worshipped 
by the ^mant had a sanctuary on the Capitol 
UeatltS (Mentesanns). somamed Bsitu, 
a town of the Oretani m Hisponut Tsirscoues 
SIS, on the road from Castnlo to Carthago Kovu 
(Liv rxn, 17, Ptol U.8, 69). 

Mentor (mtyrvp) 1, Sou of Alcimos anl 
isithf ol fnend ot Ouysten»,fre«iueatly laeatwne I 
in the Odyssey (u 226, m. 18, ixiv 4/8) 

A Greek of hhodes, who, with hia brother 
Memnon, rendered active assistance to Arta- 
baXDs »lien the latter found himself com 

G >{ted (o take refuge at the court of Fadip, 
enter entered the service of Hectauabis 
king ot Egypt He waa sent to the assistance 
of Teimes,kutg of Sidon, in hia revolt agamst 
Danut Ochua , and whea Tennea went over to 
the Pecsiass, Meotot waa taken into the aemce 
6t Danns Re rose repidly in the favonr of 
Danus, and eventually received a aatraw, m 
eluding all the western coaat of Asia Minor 
Hisn^ueoca with Danus enabled him to pro- 
cure tbe pardon of his brother MemnoB- He 
died in poSseasion of his aatrapy. aj^ was suc- 
ceeded &y hia brother Memnon- pltitNov 1 
(Dioi XU *2-52, Aman, An vu- 419 r— 3 
The most celebrated silver chaser among 
th© Groeka, who must have lived hefofs bx 
' 356, since some of his work perished with lb® 
temple of Epheius in that year His 
were vases and cups, which were most bighJy 
prized by the Boinana (Fhn Tii- 127, sxiiu. 
15*5 Propert 1. 14, 2. Mart 11- 15, 5i Cic- 
Ferr iv 18, 38 ; Jov tui. 104) 

Mrnyllua (MimMor) commanded at 8 Jmt- 
chia for Antipater after the Lamian war (Died, 
nil. 18; pint Fhoe 23-Sl) , 

Mepcflrii Promontorlum- rHEBHixra-J 
ISereflrtus, a Roman ivinity of eomi^tw 
and gam, e^cially the totelary god of,™ 
mercatorea and their gpiiJd (eolleptum) The 
character of the god la clear from his name 
'which la connected with merx and tnereart 
It IB, however, doubtful whether he was * god 
of the onginal aettlers at Rome of the Intin 
and Sabine stock There is more reason to 
believe that his worship was mlroduced by the 
Etruscans, possibly first m consequence of the 
development of the corn trade with Etruna and 
with Bicily (Lit u. 84), and grew in unportonc© 
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tmder the Tarquins, as the commerce was ex- 
tended not only to Rlagna Graecia but also to 
Carthage. The equivalent god of commerce 
among the Etruscans was called Turms (pro- 
bably an Etruscan word, not a corruption of 
Hermes), and it is likely that the Romans 
adopted the worship of that deity, but substi- 
tuted a name formed from their own language. 
The earliest temple to Mercury was built near 
the Circus Maximus, B.c. 493 (Liv. h. 21, 27), 
where his festival was celebrated, togetherwith 
that of Maia, on the Ides of May (Macrob. i. 12, 
19). Besides this, numerous shrines of the god 
were set up in streets frequented by traders, 
and various names were applied to the statues 
in them : e.g. Mercurius Malevolus, M. Sobrius, 
M. Epulo (Fest. pp. 161, 296 ; 0. 1. L. vi. 522), 
some of which may refer to the character which 
the sculptor gave in each case to the statue. ' 
Hence one street was called Sobrius Vicus, , 
which some have curiously explained as being ‘ 
named from the absence of wine-shops in the 
street, or because milk, and not wine, was of- 
fered (Pest. p. 297). Tlie title Epulo designated 
Mercury as one of the deities honoured wiUi 
banquets by the Epulones. Merchants also 
visited the well near the Porta Capena, to which 
magic powers were ascribed; and with water 
from that well they used to sprinkle themselves 
and their merchandise, that they might be 
absolved from guilt of lying, and make a 
large profit (Ov. Fast, r. 673), The name of 
, Mercury’s Well clung even in the middle ages 
to this spot, which is still traceable. The Ro- 
mans of Inter times identified Mercurius, the 
patron of merchants and tradespeople, with the 
Greek Hermes (as god of gain), and transferred 
all the attributes and myths of the latter to the 
former. The Fetiales, however, never recognised 
the identity, and instead o£ the caduceus used 
a sacred branch as the emblem of peace, [Diet, 
of Ant. art. Sagmina^ For the Greek myths 
transferred to Mercurius, and for representa- 
tions of him in works of art, see Herjces. 

Mercurius Trismegistus. [Hebites Tris- 

iCEGISTUS.] 

Meriones (MvpiotnjsJj a Cretan hero, son of 
Molus, who, conjointly with Idomeneu8,led the 
Cretans in 80 ships against Troy. He was one 
of the bravest heroes in the ^ojan war, and 
usually acted together with Idomeneus, Later ; 
traditions relate that on his way homeward he 
was thrown on the coast of Sicily, where he was 
received by the Cretans who had settled there ; 
whereas according to others he returned safely 
to Crete, and was buried and worshipped as a 
hero, together with Idomeneus, at Cnossus. (17. 
ii. 651, viii. 2G4, xvii. 669 Diod. iv. 79.) 

Mermerus (Mep/xepos). 1, Son of Jason and 
Medea, also called Macareus or Mormorus, was 
murdered, together with his brother Pheres, by 
his mother at Corinth (Apollod. i. 9, 28 ; Diod. 
iv. 54). — 2. Son of Pheres, and grandson of 
Jason and Medea {Od. i. 260). 

MermessuB or Myrmessus (Mep/iTjera-Or, 
Mvpffn(r(r6s)i also written ^ Mannessus _ and 
Marpessus, a town of Mysia, in the territory 
of Lampsacus, not far from Polichna; the 
native place of a sibyl (Pans. x. 12, 2 ; Suid. s.v.}, 

Merobaudes, Flavins, a general and a poet, 
whose merits are recorded in an inscription on , 
the base of a statue dug up in the Ulpian forum 
at Rome in the year 1812 or 1813. We learn 
from the inscription that tho statue was erected f 
in A.n. 435. He ^vTote aXrflusC/iWsti, and some . 
historical poems, especially on A^cfcitis, of vriuch 
fragments were discovered by Niobulir upon a I 
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palimpsest belonging to the monastery of St. 
Gall,^ and were published by him at Bonn, 1823 : 
also in Weber’s Corp. Poet. Lat, 

Meroe (Mep^ : pts. of Nubia and Semiar), 
the island, so called, and almost an island in 
reality, formed by the rivers Astapus {Blue 
Atfe) and Astaboras (.lf6araA), and the portion 
of the Nile between their mouths, was a district 
of Ethiopia. Its capital, also called Merely 
stood near the N. point of the island, on the E. 
I bank of the Nile, below the modem Shendg, 
I where the plain, near the village of Assour, is 
I covered with ruins of temples, pyramids, and 
: other works, in a style closely resembling the 
I Eg3'ptian. Standing in a fertile district, rich 
I in timber and minerals, at the foot of the high- 
lands of Abyssinia, and at the junction of two 
I great rivers, Meroe became at a very early 
' period a chief emporium for the trade between 
' N"* Africa, Ethiopia, Arabia, and India, 

and the capital of a powerful state. From 
Meroe, in the eighth century b. c., was founded 
the Ethiopian dynasty (the twenty-fifth;, which 
reigned at Thebes [see p. 30, b]. The power at 
Meroe was generally in the hands of a ruling 
caste of priests, who chose a king from among 
themselves, and bound him to govern according 
to their laws ; imtil king Ergamenes (about b.c. 
300) threw off the yoke of the priests (whom he 
massacred) and converted his kingdom into an 
absolute monarchy. — For further details see 
Aethiopia, and Aegyptus. 

Meroin Xacus. [SEMECHO^^TIS.] 

Merope (Mcptfmj), 1. One of the Heliades 
or sisters of Phaethon (Ov. Met, ii. 840; Hyg. 
Fab, 154).— 2. Daughter of Atlas, one of the 
Pleiades, and wife of Sisyphus of Corinth, by 
whom she became the mother of Glaucns. In 
the constellation of the Pleiades she is the 
seventh and the least visible star, because she 
is ashamed of having had intercoxurse with a 
mortal man (Apollod. i. 9, 8, Hi. 10, 1 ; Ov. Fast. 
iv. 175). — 3. Daughter of Cypselus, wife of 
Cresphontes, and mother of Aepytus. For 
detads, see Aepytus. 

Merops (M€po\f/), 1. King of the island of 
Cos, husband of the njTUph Ethemea, and father 
of Eumelus. His wife was killed by Artemis, 
because she had neglected to worship that 
goddess. Merops, in order to rejoin his wife, 
wished to make away mth himself, but Hera 
changed him into an eagle, whom she placed 
among the stars. (Eur. Del. 384 ; Hyg. Asir. ii. 
16; £it. Lib. 15.) — 2. King of the Ethiopians, 

I by whose wife, Clymene, Helios became the 
father of Phaethon (Strab. p. S3 ; Ov. Met. i, 
7C3).— _3, King of Rhyndacus, on the Hellespont, 
also called Mncar or Macareus, was a celebrated 
soothsayer,and fatlierof Clite, Arisbe, Amphins, 
and Adrastus (17. ii. 831, xi. 329 ; Strab. p. 586). 

Merilla, L. Cornelius, was flamen dialis, and, 
on the deposition of L. China in b.c. 87, was 
elected consul in his place. On the capture of 
Rome by Mariu.s and Cinna at the close of the 
same year, Merula put an end to his oxsti life. 
(App. B. C. i. 65-75; Tac. Ann. iii. 58; Pint. 
Mar. 41, 45.) 

Mesambria {bUcrag^pit] : Bushehr), a penin- 
sula on ^e coast of Persis, near tho river 
PodarguB, the present 

Heschela Bonah), a. 

large city on the coast of N.Africa, said to have 
been founded by Greeks returning from the 
Trojan war. It was taken by Eumachus, tho^ 
lieutenant of Agathocles (Diod. xx. 57). 

Mesembrla [i>UiT7ip^pia, Herod. - 

M€<r7?fi/3ptav(ir). 1. {Missivri or Afc«5wn), a 
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celebrated town of Tlirace on tlie Pontus Eni». MespHa (17 M«<rxiXa Eo at KmtyoKnjJs, 
nu*. and at tbe foot ot Mt Haeimis, founded bj cpp. to lfo*uI, Layaid), a «\ty of Assyria, on 
the 'inhabitants of Chalcedoa and Bjaantiumm the E aide of the Tigris, which Xenophon 
the tune of Danas Hystaspis, and hence called (Anab lu 4) mentions aa haring been formerly 
a colony of Megara, smce those towns were a great city, inhabited by Medes, bnt in his 
foanded by the Meganans (Hdt n 83 , Stiab time fallen into decay It had a wall six psra- 
p SI9i Ptoh 111 10,8)— 2 A town m Thrace, sangsmcircmt,composedortwoparts namely, 
but of mach less importance, on the coast of a base fifty feet thick andfiftyhigb.of pohshM 
the Aegacan sea, and in the temtory of thejstonefnUofshellsithelunestoneoftbecoaDtry), 
Cicones, near the month of the Lisans, and tlie ■ npon which was bmlt a brick wall fifty feet 
most westerly of the Samothracian settlements thick and 100 high. It had serred, according 
on the mainland (Hdt. tu 109) to tradition, as the refuge for theMediaa ijoeen 

MesenS 1 e Hidlandi, a name giren when the Persians overthrew the empire of the 

to that part of Babylonia which consisted of Medes, and it resisted all the efforts of the Pec 
the great island formed by the Enphratea, the aian king to take it, nntil a thanderstoim fnght- 
Tigris, and the Royal Canal, containing the ened the inhabitants into a snirender 
greater part of Babylonia-iStrab p 81) Messa (Mtawo, Mckwq Mezapo) a town 

Kesoa or Uetsoa [SranTa.] and barbonr in lAconia near C Taenartun 

MeaSgU [LvniA, p 507, b } (II u. 502 , Pans. 111. 25, 9) 

IfesSmedei (M«ffsii4Si)s] a tyne and epigram* Meiskbiteni or 'lei (f-UffgaSarTjrfi, Mcees 
matic poet under Hidnan and the Antoninea, Mf^aaffiroj), a small district on the 

was a native o! Crete, and a freedman ol Ha- SE maigm of the Ti^s and Euphrates Talley, 
dnan, whose faTonnte Antinons he celebrated on the borders of Media, Perais, and Sasiana, 
in a poem A salary which he had rcreived reckoned sometimes to Persis and sometimes 
from Hadrian, was duntniBhed by Antoninas toSnsiana. Tbename isdenred from themonn' 

Pint. Three poems of his are preserved in the tain passes in the distnct (Strab pp 521, 711 } 
Greek Anthology I Metsallsa [Missalt-rva.] 

Misopit&mla (Mrswrora^do, 17 H(in) T«r ' MettalU, less correctly Uestala, the nime 

rorepuP 0 T Aram Naharaim le Syria ^ ofa distingnished family of the Valena gent at 

ficceii fbt Biveri LXX tiU<r<tr^afaa Xvpias I Borne They appear for the first time on the 
Al~Iestra ue Tke Itland), a distnct of \V consular Fasti in b c 203, and for the last in 
Asia, named (tom its position between the , sJ> 508—1 U'. Valenns Unxunnt COTTUUt 
Euphrates and the Tigna, of which riTera the Uetsalls, was consol D c CCS, and, in eon 
former divided it from Syria and Arabia on ynnction with hit colleague 31 Otaciliiu,esjTied 
the IV , the Utter from Assyria on tbe L on on the war with soccess against the Cartba- 
the b It was separated from Armenia a guuant u Sicily Thetwoeonsnlsconcladeda 
branch of the Taaras, called MastOA and on peace with Hiero. In conseijnence of his re* 
the S from Babylonia by the dtedian WalL LenngMessaiia he obtained the cognomen of 
Tiie name wasprobablyfintnsedbytbeGreek* MeasaUa. His tnnmph was d stuigushed by 
inthetuneoftaeS«leacida«(Amto,Tu 7,Tac (woremarkablemontunentsof bisnctory— bra 
Ann. VI 43) In earlier times the coaotry was pictonai representatios of a battle with the 
reckoned apart, tocaetimes of Syria, andsome- bicdianand Pome armies which he placed m 
limes of Assynfc Nor m (he diniion of the the Cona nostiJia, and by a aim-dial flloro- 
Peraian empire was it recognised oa a distinct logiora), from the booty of Catana, which was 
country, bat it belonged to Che satrapy of Baby set op on a colomn behmd the rostra, in the 
Ionia. Excepting the moantainoaa region 00 forum. Mesaalla was censorm S53. (PoLLlS, 
the N andNB (onned hy the chain of Sissies, 17, lav Dr J6;Plin.Tli 2 H,iixt 
and its prolongation par^l to the Tigris, the Tslenu messalla, consul 226 (Zonar zviii. 
coDotry formed a vast plain, broken by lew 19)—^ U. Valerias Uessalla, praetor pere* 
hills, well watered by nvers and canals and gnnua 194, and consul 188, when he hsd the 
very fertile, except m the S part, which was pronnee of Dgnna (Ijt zxzjv 64, ixivui. 42, 
more like the Arabian Desert, on the oppoeite xiii. 28)— 4. U Talenas Messalla, consol 
aide of the Euphrates Besides com.andfniit, 161, and censor IStfVal Max 11 9,9)— S M 
and spices (e g the umoinum), it prodoced fine Valenas Meisalla Biger, praetor consul 
timber and supportei! large herds ol cattle , in 61 , and censor 63 He belonged to the ansto* 
the S . or desert part, there were nametoas wild cratioal party He mamed a sisW of the 
animals, snch as wild asses gazelles, ostnebes, orator Q llortensins. (Dio Cass xxzni. 48, 
and honv Its chief mineral prodneis were Caes £ C 1 2, Cic. ad Fam Tm.2)— fi M 
naphtha and jet (Cart r 1,12, btrab zvi 747) Valerias Messslla, son of the preceding, con 
The K part of Mesopotamia was divided into sol 63 ; belonged, like his father, to the ansto- 
the distncts ol MroDosu and Os<u>c^E It eiatical party , but in consequence probably of 
belonged soccesBively to the Assynan, Baby bia enmity to Fompey, be jomed Caesar in the 
Ionian, Persian, ilacedonian, SyTO-Orecian, Civil war, and served onderhiinm Alnca. He 
Parthian and later Persian empires but at waa is high repnto for his skill in augury, on 
tiroesformedpartoftheBomanempire Trajan whichscieuce he wrote [Cic adFam vi,19,fld 
conquered It m 115, when he formed the three Alt iv 16, Dm Casa, zl 17,45; Belt AJr 28, 
pronneea called Armenia, Assyns and Meao- Cell xm. 14 ^7. M. Valenas UesiaUis Cor- 
potiroia; bnt Hadrian rehn.juiihed it Anrebas Tinas, son of the preceiling was educated 
reconquered it, and found -d a colony at Sis partly at Athens, where probably began his 
gara, Sept. Sevems founded others at NisILib intimacy with Horace and D, Bibolus (Dor 
and Ilhesacna. Pio Casa livui 22, Ixxv 1,8, fiuf 1 10, 81, App. I? C ir {W) After Caesar's 
Eutrop TUI. 6.) It was really of small value death (44) he ^omed the republican i^y, and 
to Rome, and little else but a battlefield, attach^ himself especially to Ctaaiua, wnoni, 
Jovian finally gave it cp to the Persians (Amm. long after, when he n^ bwome the fnend of 
Marc IXT 9)— In a wider sense the name a Octavianas. he was accustomed to call ‘my 
soBieOmesapphedtothewhoIeconiitry between general' (Tae Ann. it 84; Dio Casa xlvii. 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. 21, Veil, PaLu. 71) Messalla was proecribed, 
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but eince his Jansmen proved liis absence from 
Uoma at the time of Caesar’s assassination, the 
tnmuyirs erased his name from the fist, and 
offered him security for his person and property. 

Messalla, however, rejected their offers, folioived 

Cassius into Asia, and at Philippi, in the first 
day s battle, turned Octavianus’s flank, stormed 
his camp, and narrowly missed taking' him 
pnsoner (Pint. JSrui. 41). After the death of 
Prntus tmi Cassius, Messalla, with a numerous 
b^y of fugitives, took refuge in the island of 
Ihasos. His followers, though defeated, were 
not msorganised,and offered him the command. 
Hot he induced them to accept honourable 
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rendered Messalla one of the principal persons 
I of his a^e, and an effective patron of its litera- 
ture. His friendship for Horace and his inti- 
macy with Tibullus are well known. In the 
elegies of the latter poet, the name of Messalla 
is continually introduced. (Hor. Od iii oi 
Sat. 1. 0, 42, A. P. 371; Tib. i. 7, iv. i.) The 
deication of the Cim, a doubtful nork, is not 
sufficient proof of his friendship with Virgil • 
but the companion of ‘Piotius and VarinsTof 
Maecenas and Octavius’ (Hor. Sat. i. 10 81. 
cannot well have been unknown to the author 
of the Eclogues and Georgies. He directed 
Ovids early studies [ex Pont. iv. 10), and 


s™rctpS’^MuTnce ’r; i scpuaintance in eari/mlm 

certainandeas^tob^foreseer M^Ltt^^^ 

(Ipp ?02il3; Sicas^sr rr.’- 


28; 

, Valerius Messalla 

Strah n IKol 4 tu *' '“T' I Volesus, Consul A.n. 5, and afterwards pro- 

* ■ *’ - senate had consul of Asia, where his cruelties drew on him 

the anger of Augustus and a condemnatory 
decree from the senate (Tac. Ann. in. 08). — 
20, Ji. Vipstanus Messalla, legionary tribune 
in Vespasian’s army, a-d. 70, was brother of 
Aquilins Begulns, the notorious delator in 
Domitian’s reign (Plin. Ep. i. 5). He is one of 
Tacitus’ authorities for the history of the civil 
wars after Galba’s death, and a principal inter- 
locutor in the dialogue De Oratoribus. (Tac. 
Mist. iii. 9, 18, iv.42. Dial. 15-25.) 

Messallina, or Messallna. 1. Statilla, 
granddaughter of T. Statilius Taurus, cos. 


the third wife of the emperor Claudius. She 

7i 


abrogated Antony’s consulship for 81, and 
Messalla was appointed to the vacant place. 

He was proconsul of Aquitania in 28-27, and 
obtained a triumph for his reduction of that 
province. Shortly before or imme^ately after 
his administration of Aquitania, Messalla held 
a prefecture in Asia Minor. He was deputed by 
the senate, probably in 30, to greet Augustus 
with _ the title of ‘Pater Patriae’; and the 
opening of his address on that occasion is pre- 
served by Suetonius (Aug. 68; cf. Or. East. 
ii. 127, Trisf. ii. 39; Dio Cass. Ivi. 8, 41). 

During the disturbances at the comitia in 27, i a-d. 11, was the tliird wife of the em'peror 
Augnstus ao m i na t^ MessallA to the revived Nero, -who married her in a.d. C6. She had 
office of warden of the city; but he resigned it previously espoused Atticus Vestinus, whom 
m a few days. Messalla soon afterwards with- Xero put to death without accusation or 
drew from all public employments except his trial, merely that he might marry Messal- 
augursliip, to which Augustus had specially lina (Tac. An?i. xr. CS ; Suet. Xcr. 85, Ot/i. 
appointed him, although, at the time of his ad- , 10).— 2. Valeria, daughter of M. Valerius Mes- 
mission, there was no vacancy in the augural i saUa Barhatus and of Domitia Lepida, was 

college. About trro years before his death, - 

which happened about the middle of Augustus’s 
reign, u.c. 3-a.d. 8, ^lessaila’s memory failed 
him, and he often could not recall his own 
name (Tac. JDi'af. 17). His tomb was of remark- 
able splendour. Messalla was distinguished 
as much in the literarj* as in the political 
world of Home. He was a patron of learning 
and the arts, and was himself a historian, a 
poet, a grammarian, and an orator. He wrote? 
commentaries on the civil wars after Caesar’s 
death, and a genealogical work, De Domanis 
Fa7niliis, (Pint. Brat. 40, 41, 43, 53 ; Tac. 

Ann. iv. S4; Suet. Aug. 74; Plin. xxxih. 50.) 

The treatise, however, De Frogenie AugiisU, 
which sometimes accompanies Eutropius and 
the minor Homan historians, is the forgery of a 
much later age. Messalla’s poems were of a 
satirical or even licentious chi^cter (Plin. Ep . , 

V. 3). His writings as a grammarian were | 
numerous and minute, comprising treatises on | 
construction and lexicography, and on the powers 
and uses of single letters (Qmnt. i. 7, 37). His . 
eloquence reflected the character of liis age. I 
More smooth and correct than vigorous or 
original, he persuaded rather than conrin<^, 
and conciliated rather than persuaded (Quint, 
iv. 1, 8). He recommended and practis^ 
translation from the Greek orators ; and his 
version of the Flirijneoi Hyperides was thought 
to exhibit remarkable skill m eitlier language | 

(Quint. X. 5, 2). His political eminence, the j married Claudius, to wliom slie A^as pre\iousIy 

‘ tlin nJiril ! I-knfr.rf» fn thf» PTHTiirf* 



Bust of ilciibaillaa, wife of Claadlas. (from the 
Capitol, r.otne ) 


AVcallh he inherited or acquired in the civil i related, before liis accession to the empire, 
waro nntl the favour of Antony and Augustus, , Her profligacy and licentiousaess were noto- 
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> , and the absence of T^rtue « 


cealed by any ecn^ of ibaine or regard lorj 
decotua Sbe was ai croet as she waa profit I 
gate, aadmanjrmeraberaot the nxosltUnstnoQa , 
faniibea cf Borne were sieriiiced to ber fears or ' 
her hatred- She I0Q5 exeicraed an nnWo&dtd 
empire over her weak husband who alcaie was 
Ignorant of her infidelities Fat some timeahe 
was supported in ber career of crime bjr the 
freedmen of Claodias hot when haretsaut, 
the most powerful of tb% emperor % fieedmen 
ppTccTted that he should prcbablj faflavictun 
to MesstlUna * mtr gnes be determined to get 
rid of her T> e insane foU) of Dfessallina 
furaished the tneans of her own destmcticm 
ffariSiS conceired a nolent passion for whand 
some noiuaii yonth C bihaa she pnblicl; 
married bim with all the ntes of a legs] eono 
bmm during tbe abseace of CUudiea at Ostia 

a 0 48 Narcissus persuaded the emperor tliat 

feihn* and Slesaalluia would not hire dared 
such an outrage had they not detenoined also 
to deprive him of empire and bfe Claud as 
wavered long and at length Isafcissua buvsell 
issuedJtessailinasdrsth warrant Sbewaspot 
to death be a tnbune of the guards \& the 
gardeas 0/ Iiucallos Tae -iitn xi S^Sa Vio 
Cass lx 14-31 , Suet Cfe/ud l"-» due rt 
II5-I3S I S54 are 231 1 
JlMsaai Mfe/fara Dor M«w 

edyiBS dle(rtna\ a eelehr&ted town on the 
coast of Sicili on the straits eeparat ag 
lUlr from this itUud which are here sboat 
four Bulet bread It was onguisUr 0 town of 
the Sieelf and was called Z&a«t< (Za^bn) or 
a ateU«> o« accnttnt of the shape of lU Wrbour 
which IS tiinaed bp a singular cturre of aand; 
ihoN The first Greek colonists were eccordiDg 
Vo Thucydides, pirates from the Chalcidiaatowa 
of Comae in Italy, who were loioed by Chalet 1 
dune from Eoboca, eod, tocording to b^bo,! 
by Nasians, bat these two acosuete axe notj 
coofradietory, foe since Kasoa in Sicily waeelso{ 
a colony from C^ilcis, we may eaa^ suppose 
that the ^axlaAa joined the other Cbalcii^oa 
In the foundation of the town (Tlioc n. 4 , 
Strab r> 2ft9, Pans, tv 23 7, Diod. it »b) 
Since the people of ^n'le helped the Chalet 
dians to lonnil Xthrgium, in conjunction with 
Slesseniaos expelled dsriTis the first Measeniaa 
war, Zancle itself mast bare beea foooded 
between 733 [the date of ^>»xos) and the cod of I 
thefirst 3fee«enian war [BsEorrx] Zaoclel 
soon becatue so powerful ihatit (ound^ the! 
tom of Hunera, about bc CIS Alter the 
capture of Miletus hr the Persians, the lohabi 
tanls o2 Eancle xanted the lomass, -who bad 1 
been expelled from Ibeir native ooualrj', to ' 
settle on their ‘ beaoti^ coail* <K«xf) qxt^ ' 
Udt. Ti 22] ; and a namber of Saaians and 
other Ionic Greeks accepted their offer On 
landing tn the S at Italy, they were persuaded 
by Antmlaua. tyraot of Bheginm, to taJce posses- 
Mon of Zancle doruig the absence of Scythe*, 
the tyrant of the city, who was engaged in the 
siege of some other Sicdiao town. But their 
treachery was soon pumalicd , for Anaxilaas 
himself ahortty ».ft«rwards drove the Senuans 
out of Zasole, and made bizQself master of tb« 
town, the name of which he changed into 
Jfeisuna or dJeiiene bothbecaase be waaluai 
««If a Messenmn, and because he transferred to 
the place a body of itesaeniansfrom Fdiegtum 
(Udt. Ti 2^. YU. IM , Thac Ic , Strab t« , 
Dioil.xi.48) Anaxilaua died 47C , aud abemV ten 
years affervtrdt ( 488] his sons were driven out 
of Messana and IJiegiom, and repubbcM 
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inoteoti I esYetocvetiUaatahlishedinthesccitiea Meuana 
now enjoyed great prorpenfy for several years, 
and in consequence of its excellent harbour 
and adrantageoux position, it ^come a place of 
great commercial importance The Atheniani 
fuled m their attempt to seize it in 4IS CI^uc. 
« 49 74) But in 39(3 it was taken by the 
Cartbaginians, who destroyed the town became 
they saw that they should be unuhle to roam 
tain so distant a jossession egaiost the power 
of Dionysioa of Syracuse (Diod. bv 60-58] 
Dtouysius began W rebuild it w the suae ye&c 
and besides collecting the remains of the former 
popuiatioo be add^ a number of Locnaos 
Messenians, and others, so that its mhabiU&ti 
were of a »ery mixed kind. Alter the banish 
lacnt of the yoangey Dionysiaa, hfessaaa wa* 
for a short tune free, but it fell into the power 
of Agathocles about 312 (Dio^ zu 83, 182) 
Among the mercenanea of this tyrant were a 
oosnbst ^ Mamertini an Oscan wopU ft^ 

Campania who had bees seat from Mate onoer 

the protection of the god Jlamera or Mar* lo 
seek Uieir fortune la other lands These 
Mamertini were quartered in Messana, ana 
after the death of Agathwtes [282) they made 
iheoisef res maifetw of fhe town, killed Ih* wale 
mhabitaniji and took possession of their wives 
their tbildren and their property The wsro 
was now tailed UaaertI&B,aQd tbeishabihint* 



hyseaiM chsnowi rtvnwi b> Vicienr iiaaiiW 
yoBavUlarv vUiiBYiM *1 Wynje*. »a 4 lawwlswa 
fcamUtaeicUY) 

Btnuertlal , bat its ancient name of Jlessa®* 
roDtinoed to be in more eenerat aso fPoI •- • » 
Di«>d. HU 18 , Cic Terr la 5, 46, ni- 6) Th» 
new inbabitaiiii conld not Jay aside tbcir ola 
predatory habit*, and m consequence bec^e 
lovolved m a war with lliero of Syracine. wb" 
defeated tbenj in several battles, and would 
probably have conquered the town, had not Iho 
vaTthaginians come in to the aid of theMsmer 
tini, aud. Under the pretext of assisting them, 
(akeo poaseasion of tneir citadel. The yfamer 
tioj had at the tame time applied to tbaEomao* 
tor help, wlio gladly availed themselves ofth* 
opportuaitj to obtain a faoting ui SuMly 
yfessatia was the immediate cause of the first 
runic war 2Cj (Poh u JO, piod. xxtu. I 
£p ID,) The dlaaierUai expelled the Cartha- 
gioiaa gamion, and received the Roman* 
Meaaam then passed under the Bomsn 
nunion. bat nominally as a einfas /ordeveto 
retausiug ita corn Und and subject to tribolf 
only in time of war (Ci« Verr v 22 , 68 , Plat- 
Ftrwj IQ) It was the headquarter* of the 
8«et of ^itns Bompeias and, probably 00 
that account. lost lU pnvilegev simp'f 
received the Roman franchise as sn 
cievant Romanortim (Plin. ui, 89! bu* 

. oontiuaed a floanahiM pU<», and as Iste 
Gothie War* was an important fortress 

>11. B »,l*rocop BC ha iit-TO] , 

Kestipla (Mteeairfa), the Greek »*»• 
Cai.an&u. 



MESSAPIUH 

Messapium (tJ) MecaaTriou opos), a mountain 
in Boeotia on tlie E. coast, near the town 
Antliedon, from wliicliMessapus is said to have 
sailed to the S. of Italy (Strab. p. 405). 

Messapus (MeVaairos), a Boeotian, from 
whom !Messapia in the S. of Italy was believed 
to have derived its name (Strab. Z.c.). 

Messene (M€a'(rfivr])i daughter of Triopas, and 
wife of^ Polycaon, whom she induced to take 
possession of the country which was called 
after her, 3l€ssenia. She introduced there the 
worship of Zeus and the mysteries of the great 
goddess_of^Eleusis (Pans. iv. 1, 3, 27). 

llessene : M€(r(rriifios). 1. (ATavro- 

mati)t the later capital of 3Iessenia, was 
founded by Epaminondas b.c. 369, and com- 
pleted and fortified within the space of eighty- 
five daj’s. It was situated at the foot of the 
steep hill of Ithome, which was celebrated as a 
fortress in the history of the Messenian wars, 
and now formed the acropolis of the new city. 
(Pans, iv. 27 \ Diod. xv. 66.) hlessene was one 
of the most strongly fortified cities of Greece. 
It was surrounded by massive walls built 
entirely of stone and flanked vritli numerous 
towers (Pans. iv. 81). There are still consider- 
able remains of some of these towers, as well 
as the foundations of the walls, and of several 
public buildings. The northern gate of the 
city is extant, and opens into a circular court, 
62 feet in diameter. The city was supplied 
with water from a fountain called Clepsydray 
still a fine spring. — 2. See Kessana. 

Hessenla {yi^txffTjvia : Mecrtr^ptos ; in older 
writers M€<rcrf}yTj : Od. xxi, 15 ; cf. Find, Ti/th. 
iv. 126), a country in Peloponnesus, bounded on 
the E. by Laconia, on the N. by Elis and 
Arcadia, and on the S. and W. by the sea. It 
was separated from Laconia by Sit. Taygetus ; 
but part of the W. slope of Taygetus belonged 
to Laconia ; and it is difficult to deterniine the 
exact boundaries between the two countries, as 
they were different at different periods. In the 
most ancient times the river Nedon formed the 
boundary between Messenia and Laconia to- 
wards the sea ; but later the true frontier line 
was further SE., at a woody hollow called 
Choerius, twenty stadia S. of Abia (Pans, iv. 1), 
in the mountain district which Tacitus speaks 
of as Ager Dentheliates (An7i. iv. 43), The 
river Neda formed the N. frontier between 
Jlessenia and Elis. The area of ilessenia is 
about 11G2 square miles. It was for the most 
part a mountainous country, and contained only 
two plains of any extent, in the N. the plain of 
StenjjcleruSy and in the S. a still larger plain, 
through which the Pomisus flowed, and which 
was called Macaria or the Blessed, on account 
of its great fertility (Strab. p. 361). There 
were, however, many smaller valleys among the 
mountains; and the county was much less 
rugged and far more productive than the neigh- 
houring Laconia. Hence Messenia is describ^ 
by Pausanias as the most fertile coun^' in 
Peloj)onnesus ; and it is praised by Euripides 
on account of its climate, which was neither too 
cold in winter nor too hot in summer (Eur. ap, 
Strab. p. 866). The most ancient inhabitants 
of Messenia were Leleges, intermingled 
Argives. According to tradition Polycaon, the 
younger son of Lelex, married the A^ive 
sene, a daughter of Triopas, and named the 
country Messene in honour of his 'p*®* Tins 
is the name by which it is called in Homer, 
who does not nse the form Messenia. ^ Five 
generations afterwards Aeolians settled iii the 
country, under the guidance of Pericres, a son 
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of Aeolus. His son Apharens gave a home to 
Nolens, ivho had been driven ont of Thessaly 
and Tvho founded the town of Pylos, which 
became the capital of an independent sove- 
reignty. For a long time there was properlv no 
Messenian kingdom. The western part of 'the 
land belonged to the dominions of the Xeleid 
princes of Pylos, of whom Nestor was the most 
celebrated, and the eastern to the Lacedae- 
momp monarchy. Thus it appears to have 
remained till the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
the Dorians, when Messenia fell to the share of 
Cresphontes, who destroyed the l^gdom of 
Pylos, and united the whole country under his 
sway. The ruling class were now Dorians, and 
they continued to speak the purest Doric doivn 
to the latest times. The Spartans soon coveted 
the more fertile territory of their brother 
Dorians ; and after many disputes between the 
two nations, and various inroads into each 
other's territories, open war at length broke 
out. This war, called the first Messenian war, 
lasted twenty years, b.c. 743-723 ; and notwitli- 
standing the gallant resistance of the Messenian 
king, Anstodemus, the Mes'enianswere obliged 
to submit to the Spartans after the capture of 
their fortress Ithome, and to become their sub- 
jects. [Aiustodesius.J After bearing the yoke 
thirty-eight years, the Slessenians again took 
up arms imder their heroic leader Aristomenes. 
[ABiSTOiTEXES.] The second Messenian war 



lasted seventeen years, b.c. C35-6C8, and termi- 
nated with the conquest of Ira and the complete 
subjugation of the country, Slost of the iles- 
senians emigrated to foreign countries, and 
those who remained behind were reduced to the 
condition of Helots or serfs. In this state they 
remained till 464, when the Slessenians and 
other Helots took advantage of the devastation 
occasioned by the great earthquake at Sparta 
to rise against their oppressors. This tliird 
Messenian war lasted ten years, 404-455, and 
ended by the Messenians surrendering Ithome 
to the Spartans on condition of their being 
allowed a free departure from Peloponnesus. 
They settled at Naupactus on the Corintliian 
gulf opposite Peloponnesus, which town the 
Athenians had lately taken from the Locri 
Ozolac, and gladly granted to such deadly 
enemies of Sparta. At the conclusion of the 
Peloponnesian war (404) the unfortunate Mes- 
senians were obliged to leave Naupactus and 
take refuge in Italy, Sicily, and other countries ; 
but when the supremacy of Sparta was over- 
thrown by the battle of Leactra, Epaminondas 
resolved to restore the independence of Mes- 
senia. He accordingly gathered together the 
Messenian exiles from the various lands in 
which they were scattered ; and in the summer 
of 8C9 he founded the town of 3Iessene at the 
foot of 3It. Ithome. [3Iesseke.] Messenia 
was never again subdued by the Spartans, and 
it maintained its independence till the conquest 
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baWviof Daaghtw (pro- an ulcer. (Cic.post Bed. ad Qmrit.Z,(i--e\al. 
bablj) of 3Iet. Nepos [No. 14], wife of P. Len- Cor. 11.) He was consul 117.— 7. M. Caecilius 
tulus Spinther, the giunger, from whom she Metellns, tliird sou of No. S, was consul HD 

= Pr- latherXd. r Tu he 

XTof'r f- ’ “to IC^V I was sent into Sardinia as proconsul, and Bin.. 

the^on of the Crassns, pressed an insurrection in the island, in con- 

the son of the tnnmvir, to whose memory the sequence of which he obtained a triumnh m 

^Mgtellus I brother CaprLius. 

Myelins, a distmgniBhed plebeian family of ' (Eutrop. ir. 25.)— 8. C. Caecilius Metellus 

WetenuT^'®" at Home. 1 L. CaecUiuB | Capranus, fourth son of No. 3. The origin of 
Metellus, consul B-C- -ol, earned on the war m | his surname is quite uncertain. He was 
Sicily against the Carthaginians. In the follow - ' consol 113, and carried on war in Macedonia 
mg year he gamed a ^eat victory at Panormus ' against the Thracians, whom he subdued. He 
over Hasdmbal, the Cwtha^ian general. The obtained a triumph in consequence in the same 
® battle were 3’ear, and on the same day with his brother 

exmbited in his triumph at Rome, (Pol. i. 39, 40; '' " 

Plin. vii. 139). Metellus was consul a second 
time in 249, and was elected pontifex maximus 

m243,andheldthisdignityfortwenty-twoyears. I maticus, elder son of No. 4, and frequently 
He must therefore have died shortly before the confounded, as has been already remarked, with 
beginning of the second Punic war. In 241 he | Diadematus [No. 5], was consul 119, when he 
rescued the Palladium when the temple of Vesta ; subdued the Dalmatians, and ohtamed in con- 
was on fire, hut lost his sight in consequence, sequence the surname Dalmaticus. With the 


Marcus. He was censor 102 with his cousin 
Jletellns Nnmidicus. (Veil. Pat. ii. 8; Tac. 
Germ. 37.} — 9. L. Caecilius Metellus Dal- 


(Ov. Fast. vi. 43G; Dionys. ii. GO; Val. Max. 
i. 4, 4). He was dictator in 224, for the purpose 
of holding the comitia. — 2. Q. Caecilius 


boot3* obtained in this war ho repaired the 
temple of Castor and Pollu-x. He wa.s censor 
with Cn. Domitius Alienobarbns in 115, and he 


Metellus, son of the preceding, was plebeian was also pontifex maximns. (Cic. Cfii. 42, 119.) 
aedile 209; eurule aedile 208; served in the j He was alive in 100, when he is mentioned as 
army of the consul Claudius Nero 207, and was one of the senators of high rank who took up 
one of the legates sent to Borne to convey the I arms against Satnrninns (Liv. Fj>. 62 ; Appian, 
joj-ful news of the defeat and death of Has- I?fi/r. 11; Pint. Pomp. 2). — 10. Q. Caeomus 
druhal; and was consul, with L.Veturius Philo, Metellus Nnmidicus, younger son of No. 4, 
20G. Hi his consulship he and his colleague | was one of the most distinguished members of 
carried on the war against Hannibal in Brut- 1 his family. The character of Metellus stood 
tium, where he remained as proconsul daring very high among his contemporaries; in an 
the following year. In 205 he was dictator for | age of growing cormption his personal integrity 
the puiqiose of holding the comitia. Metellus ' remained nnsullied ; and he was distinguished 
survived the second Punio war many years, and ' for his abilities in war and peace. He was one 
was employed in several public commissions. ‘ of the chief leaders of the aristocratical party 
(Liv. xx-viii. 9, xxxix. 24 ; Cic. Brut. 14, 57 ; Val. at Borne. He was consul 109, and carried on 
Max. vii. 2, 3.) — 3. Q. Caecilius Metellus the war against Jugurtha in Numidia with 
Macedonicus, son of the last, was praetor 148, great success. [.Jugubtha.] He remained in 
and carried on war in Macedonia against the Numidia during the following j’ear as pro- 
usurper Andriscus, whom he defeated and took , consul ; but, as he was unable to bring the 
prisoner. He next turned his arms against the war to a conclusion, his legate, C. Marius, in- 
Achaeans, whom he defeated at the beginning dustriously circulated reports in tho camp and 
of 146. On his return to Borne in 140 he the city that Metellus designedly protracted 
triumphed, and received the surname of Mace- the war for the purpose of continuing in the 
doniens. Metellus was consul in 143, and re- , command. These rnmours liad the desired 
ceived the prorince of Nearer Spain, where he effect. Marius was raised to the consulship, 
carried on the war with success for two jears Numidia was assigned to him as his province, 
against the Celtiberi. He was succeeded by * and Metellus saw the honour of finishing the 
Q. Pompeins in 141. Metellus was censor 181. , war snatched from his grasp. pLuiros.] On 
He died 115, full of years and honours. Ho is his return to Home in 107 he was received with 
frequently quoted by the ancient writers as an the greatest honour. He celebrated a splendid 
extraordinarj' instance of human felicity. He triumph, and received the surname of Nu- 
had filled all the highest oflices of the state midicus. In 102 he was censor with his consul 
with reputation and glorj-, and was carried to Metellus Caprarius._ In 100 the tribune 
tile funeral pile by four sons, three of whom Satnminus and Marius resolved to ruin Jle- 
had obtained the consulship in his lifetime, j tellus. Satuminus proposed an agrarian law, 
while the fourth was a candidate lor the office at , to winch he added the danse tlmt the senate 
tho time of his father’s death. (Liv. Bp. 49, 50, ' should swear obedience to it witliin five days 
50 53 59- Veil. Pat. i. 11 ; Cic. Fin. v. 27, 82; after its enactment, and that whosoever should 

Pans ’ vii ’ IS 15 ) 4- Ii. CaecUins Metellus refuse to do so should he expelled the senate and 

Calvus, brother of the last, consul 142 (Cic. ad pay a heavy fine. Metellus refused to take the 
Alt xii 5- Val Max viii. 5). — 5. Q. Caecilius 1 oath and was therefore expelled tho senate; 
MeteUus Ealearious, eldest son of No. S, was but Satuminus, not content -"Bh this, brought 
consul IBS when he subdued the inhabitants fonvard a hill to punish linn mtli exile, llie 
of the Balearic islands, and received in conse- ! friends of MeteUus were ready to t^o up ar^ 
qaencethcEuraameofBa]earicn.s. Hewascensor, in liis defence ; but Metellus quitted the city 
loQ (Liv Ep. GO ; Died. v. 17 ; Strab. p. 167.)— and retired to Ehodes, where he bore his ims- 
6? L. Caecilius MeteUus Biadematus, second fortune with great calmness. He was, how- 
son of No. S, has been frequently confounded evcr,recalled to BomeinthefoUoivingyear(99), 
with Metellus Dalmaticus, consul 119 [No. 9]. on the proposition of the tribune Q. Cahdms. 
MetcUns Diadematus received the latter snr-jTIie orations of Me,ollns are spoken of inth 
name from his wearing for a long time a ! praise by Cicero, mid they contmu^l to 
bandage round his forehead, in consequence of . with admiration m the tune of Pronto. (SalL 
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J'aa <S-$8, plat ifariBi, ETor m 16, 3U' soned by hi* 'min Cioda, with *Iion» lie li^rf 
£p 63,03, App B C 1 2U-S3. Cic pro Baft on Uw «o«t onban? tmtis, and vlio »»•> a 
S, Q C»ee»lia» MeteUn* l^po» wn »ro!n*n erf the olmost profiiijacr (S»!L Cal 

of Baleancn* [No 5 and grund^on <rf Mace 57, Die Caes saam rxxiiu , d la3<.-x ta 
doTiicoB [No 3 , appears to tare leceiTed the CKirO )— *14. ft CiSClllBB Iftpot, 

SQTBame of Nepos because he the eJdeat yonnnf too of the elder Nepo* [No 11}. Hs 
nandson of tli« latUr Melellus Nept>«eie»t«d »tn« as legato of Pompey iti the war agsmit 
himself jn obtaining Uis recall ot his kinsBiaii tUe pirstes and in Asia from C7 to Cl H» 
Metcllos Noroidicus fwm banishment in 99 retotned to P,oaiB in 63 in order to become a 
ftndwa&MDSui in 9s aiiliT Didius In this candidate for tli« tnbonate Hist ie miglit 

S -ar the two <t >i8uU i imed th** J>i bsectlia tlierebj faeoor the news of Pompey iij* 
idia. fCic pvst 3U(i m Sen to a i Alt u 9 i eleetion «a» opposed by tlie anstocracj, bat 
— 12 ft Caecilias Metelloi Pioi son of wiihcmt toccess Hisyearof officewasattomy 
Noniibcna N lo recei td the surnaine of one One of hie first sets itt eotenng open his 
Pius on -ici lui t of ttio Jose which he displaved office on the JOtliof December 63 wasanolent 
for bi-. fatber v.li»-n he besrught the }«ople to atlath open CiceKJ He Biamtained that th* 
recall hm from tfanishcaent m He Was man who bad condemned Boman citizens 
irselor S3 and wb* one of tli« cominsndeTS in wiHioot » hearing onght not U> be heard hitO' 
the M»rs c or Siewl war He wag still in »nn* s<M and accordingly prevented Cicero from 
]» S7 pr ireeuling the war against the Samn tea addrewiog ttzo [aeoy le on the last day of hit 
when Mariai. landed la Italy and joinoil Uie conaulohip and only allowed him to tale the 
consol Cinna The aenste in aiann »um usual oath whereution Cicero twere that he 
TQoned Miteltus to It»me bat as h« wsk had eased the state In the following year (S3) 
onahle to defend the iit\ against Manoi Aid Ntelello» hti/neht forward a biU to taounon 
Cinna be crossed over to Africa After re Pompes with W army to Rome in order to 
mainmg in Afnca three yearn he relnnied lo reaVetfeare I ut on the day on wluch the bill 
lUh and joined buUa who a!>o retonicd to was to u. read the two parties cane to open 
lUlj m "i In the » ir which f liowed spam t llae and MeteUas was obliged to lake to 
the llonati parti ileull 1‘ one of tl« flight He repaired to Pompey, with wbom lie 
most successful of huDas j.enefil> andauio' 1 returned to Home m 61 lie was pcselor u 
eeieral important v ivtones Vtlt in Cmbna an I CO and consul in 61 with P IsentuloaSpistliet 
in Cisalpme Gao! In bO M<.teUu* was consol SutwitliaUndmg lixs prenooa esRuty with 
Kith huiU htmsi-lf and in the foUowiDg star t.icero, he did not «pp6M hot reeaU Irons exile- 
l7^> he went as proconsul into ^pauv tn order In uC MeUlIus admmubered the promce of 
w> froeecvtv tits wet a„ainsl ii^rtonoa who NeaterSpsin where be earned OB war igasoat 
luUiered to the Mariui jirty Here be re the Vaccaei He died lo SS MeteUo* did 
mauiad lor the next ei,^ht years and foond it col adhere strictly to the poLtical prmciples of 
«o difficalt to obuia any advantages over hitfanuly Ha did BOt support the 
Sertonus that the senate sent Pompay to hia like hia brother, nor, on tna other hand, can 
a^SMUtice with ptoconiuUr power and another be tw asid to have been a feeder of (he des^ 
army hertonaa, however, was a match for cracy He waa, sn fact, Lttls man tfiXB a 

them both, and would probably lisTe cootinaM aercaat ot Pomney, and, according to hil 

to data all the etiortt of MeteUos and i'oospay bidduig at oca time opposei^ anolhst 

J ha had net bees moidered by Psrperoa and anppm^ Cicere [bc« Index to Cimo, Dio 
bis fnends in 72. [SgSTOanraj Metetloawaa Cast xxzvta 3*1-51, xxzu. 1-7, 6(}“l5 ft- 
pontifstntaKimns and, u he was incceeded u> .ftsecUiat SteteUal Ptui SciptO. (ha adopted 
this dignity by Joboa Caesu la 69, b« most ' eon of MetcUos Pios [Ne. li}. lie *u the son 
bare died either in this year or at the end of of P boipio Nasica, titaetor 01, and erandsoa 
the preceding (aaU. Jujy 0t, I'foi, Mof «2,*»f Caaniia Hetelln. uaBgliter ol 3Iao.-doBKOi 
5<Tfor 12-27 Nell Pat. ii 15 25-SO)— tS ft. fVo 9j lienee fu» name u pren in vanoss 

CasciZinj Metella* CeJer elder aon of Nepos forms. i>oin<rtuD«i fie is called P fectfrt-? 

[Ko 11 In 60 be served as legate m the Nasicu, acmelimea Q MeteHoa Scipio, and 
Army of Pospey in Asia, and waa praetor in aometiraea aunrly Scipio or MeteUus (Cic. 
e$, the year in which Cicero was eooval |Cic Hrof 50 212 , I>io Coaa xL 51 ) He was tn- 
Sail ^ S3, 65j Doting hia year of office he hone of the plebs in S3, and waa a candidate 


sSorllfd jra-ra and efScieoJ aopport to the 
Anstocratical party He prevest^ the con 
demnalion of C Rabinaa by removing the 
military fag from the Janicolom. lie co- 
operated mill Cicero m oppositig the acfaeisct 
of CaliUne, and, when the latter feftt^ eily. 
to taaie War apoi* the repobhe, Sletdloa had : 
Ihe charge of the Pu'enliae and Benoman di*-' 
tneti Byblockiug op tbe passes be prevented 
Catilioe from crosuing the Apcnaiaesaad peno- 
traling into Gaul, and ihns rosirvlled him to 


lor lb* ccaeulsJup afoct^r *n(h PJeoho* Hyp- 
«aeus and Milo in 53 He was snp^rted by 
the Ctodiaa mob, since be was oppose toMilo, 
bat u> coose-qaeBoe of the distorVances m the 
City the conatui could not be held for the elcc- 
tioo ofcoavida After (he marder of ClodiOT 
at tb« b^Biuns of 63 Pompey was e Wted sole 
consid. In tbecoarseof IheBume yearPompey 
momed Coroeha, the cUnghter of Scipio, and 
on (he 1st ot Aagatt he made his father ui tew 
h« coiteasUB m the conaoUlup Scipm sf»<j«<d 

- . , who waa mArch' i bis graUtode by aaiog every eHort to devtrov 

mg against nita from Etnina. Inlhe fotlowiogj the newer -of Caesar and strengthen lliat of 
year, 63 Metelloa went ailh the title of pro- PMspey He look an active part »a all the 
consol into the protince of Ctsalpne Caul,! proceetiiogs which led to the breaking out of 
which Ciceeo lied rc!in>jo «h«<f because he waa i tie Crvif war ta 43, and la the division of (he 
anwilJing to leave tbs city In CO. IletelfDa | provinoea made aroong the Pomptisn party bo 
was c^sol wiUi Is Afraains, and opposed sH ' obtained Syria, lo which f,e hastened witlioot 
the efforts of Lia coHea^oe to obtain the rat fi detay After plundenog the j rovmee in the 
eation ot Pompey aact* la Asia, and aa ase gn , most siameretful manoet. be ctoai-ed Over wtB 
mi-nl of iaada for his soldiers. He died to Greece sn to join Pompey He eomnuoded 
-<3, ano II WAS «a*j>«rted jhai be bad beeopoi } thaoeatn of tits Pompetaa army at thehsttla 
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of Pharsalia. After the loss of the battle he 
fled, first to CorcjTra and then to Africa, where 
he received the cliief command of the Pompeian 
troops. He was defeated by Caesar at the de- 
cisive battle of Thapsns in 4G. He attempted 
to escape by sea, but his squadron having been 
overpowered by P. Sittius, he put an end to 
his own life. Metellus Scipio never exhibited 
any proofs of striking abilities either in war or 
in peace. In public he showed liimself cruel, 
vindictive, and oppressive ; in private he was 
mean, avaricious, and licentious, even beyond 
most of his contemporaries. (Plut. Pomp. 55, 
Caes. 30, Cic. 15 ; App. H. C. ii. GO-lOO ; Caes. 
H. G. i. 1-4, iii. 81, Pell. Afric. 79.) — 16. Q. 
CaeciliuB Metellus Creticus, was consul 69, 
and carried on war against Crete, wliich he 
subdued in the course of three years. He re- 
turned to Rome in 66, hut was unable to obtain 
a triumph, in consequence of the opposition of 
Pompey, to whom he had refused to surrender 
his command in Crete, which Pompey had 
claimed in v^ue of the Gabinian law, which 
had given him the supreme command in the ; 
whole of the Mediterranean. Metellus, how- 
ever, would not relinquish his claim to a 
triumph, and accordingly resolved to wait in 
the neighbourhood of the city till more favour- 
able circumstances. He was still before tlie 
city in 63, when the conspiracy of Catiline 
broke out. He was sent into Apulia to prevent 
an apprehended rising of the slaves ; and in the 
fo^o^ving year, C2, after the death of Catiline, 
he was at length permitted to make bis 
triumphal entrance into Rome, and received 
the surname of Creticus. Metellus, as was to 
be expected, joined the aristocracy in their 
opposition to Pompey, and succeeded in pre- 
venting the latter from obtaining the ratifica- 
tion of his acts in Asia. (Liv. Pp, 9S-100; 
FJor. iii. 7, fv. 12 j Veil. Pat. ii. 84 ; Dio Cass. 
xxxvl 1 ; Sail. Cat. 80.)— 17. I». Caecilius 
Metellus, brother of the last, was praetor 71, 
and as propraetor succeeded Verres in the 
government of Sicily in 70. He defeated the 
pirates, and compelled them to leave the island. 
His administration is praised by Cicero; bathe 
nevertheless attempted, in conjunction with bis 
brothers, to shield Verres from justice. He was 
consul 08 with Q. Marcius Rex, but died at the 
beginning of the year. (Cic. Verr. iii. 53, 122, 
V. 21, 55 ; Dio Cass. xxxv. 4.)— 18. M. Caecilius 
Metellus, brother of the two last, was praetor 
G9, in the same year tlmt his eldest brother was 
consul. The lot gave him the presidency in the 
court (le pecunii& repetundiSy and Verres was 
very anxious that his trial should come on 
before Metellus. (Cic. Yerr. i. 8, 9.) — 19. L. 
Caecilius Metellus Creticus, was tribune of 
the plebs, 49, and a warm supporter of the 
aristocracy. He did not fly from Rome with 
Pompey and the rest of his party ; and he at- 
tempted to prevent Caesar from taking posses- 
sion of the sacred treasury, and only gave way 
upon being threatened with death. (Plut. Caes. 
85, Pomp. G2; Caes. P. C. i. 83; Dio Cass, 
xli. 17 ; App. P. C. ii. 41 ; Lucan, iii. 114.) 

Methana. [Methoxe, No. 4.] 

Methanne (MeSappp : daughter of king Pyg- 
malion, and wife of Cinyras. See Ci^mus. 

Methone MeGojvaToyj. 1* Or Mo- 

thone Modon), a toum at the SW. 

comer of Messenia, with an excellent harbour, 
protected from the sea by a reef of rock^ of j 
which the largest was called Mothon. The . 
ancients regarded Methone as the Pedasus of 
Homer (If. ix. 294). After the conquest of Mes- 
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senia, it became one of the Lacedaemonian 
harbours, and is mentioned as such in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The emperor Trajan made it a 

free city. (Strab. p. 859; Paus. iv. S5.) 2. 

(Pleutherohhori)^ a Greek town in ^lacedonia 
on the Thermaic gulf, forty stadia NE. of Pydna, 
was founded by the Eretrians, and is celebrated 
from Philip having lost an eye at the siege of 
the place. After its capture by Pliilip it was 
destroyed, but was subsequently rebuilt, and is 
mentioned by Strabo as one of the towns of 
Macedonia. (Time. iv. 129, vi. 7 ; Strab. p. 330; 
Died. xvi. SI.)— 3. A town in Tliessaly men- 
tioned by Homer, which does not occur in 
historical times {H. ii. 71G). The ancients 
placed it in Magnesia.— 4. Or Methana 
(MeOaya : Methana or Mitone), an ancient town 
in Argolis, situated on a peninsula of the same 
name, opposite the island of Aegina. The 
; peninsula runs a considerable way into the sea, 

' and is connected with the mainland by a 
narrow isthmus, lying between Troezen and 
Epidaurus. The town lay at the foot of a 
mountain of volcanic origin. (The name 
appearsas in Thuc. iv. 45; but, accord- 

ing to Strabo, not in all MSS. In Strab. p. 874, 
and Pans. ii. 34, it is Medava.) 

Methora (Mc9opa, M6Zovpa tj ray Qewv : Ma- 
tray the sacred city of Krishna), a city of India 
intra, Gangem, on the. river Jomanes {Jumna), 
was a great seat of the worship of the Indian 
god whom the Greeks identified with Heracles 
(Arrian, l7id. 8 ; Plin. ri. 69). 

Methydnum, {MedvZpioyi Me9u5pici5y),atown 
in central Arcadia, 170 stadia N. of Megalopolis 
(Paus. viii. 85, 86 ; Thuc. v. 58). 

Methynma (rj M^fiSvpva, Midvpva, the former 
generally in the best writers ; also on coins the 
Aeolic form ’hli^dvfiydios, MeOvfiycuos J 

ilfo?tro),thc second city of Lesbos, stood at the 
north extremity of the island, and had a good 
harbour. It was the birthplace of the musician 
and dithjTambic poet Arion, and of the historian 



Coin of MethjTnna (4th cent. E.C.). 

Ol>r . head of Athene ; rec., .nAeyMXAlON ; Jjrc Inclosed la 
a B<}aare. 

Hellanicus. The celebrated Lesbian m'ne came 
from its neighbourliood. In the Peloponnesian 
■n-arit remained faithful to Athens, even daring 
the great Lesbian revolt [^VTILENk] : afterwards 
it was sacked by the Spartans (n.c. 40C) and 
never quite recovered its prospenty, though m 
the time of Diocletian it was reckoned among 
the chief towns o£ the Iimdarum Provincia. 
(Hdt. i. 151; Thuc. hi. 2, 18; Liv. xlv. 31; 

Hierocl. p. CSC.) .— in i 

Hetlon (.MTiTiKa), aon of Erechthens and 
Praxithea, and husband of Alcippe. His sons, 
the Jletionidae, expelled their cousin Pandion 
from iiis kingdom of Athens, hut were them- 
selves afterwards expelled by the sons of Pan- 
dion. (Apollod. iii. 15 ; Pans. i. 5, 3.) 

Metis the personification of pru- 

dence, is described as a daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethvs, and the first wife of Zens. ^ Afraid 
lest she should give birth to a child wiser and 
more powerful Uiau himself, Zeus devoured her, 
in the first month of her pregnane}-. After- 
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wards he gaxe hirth to Athene, who sprang 

from bis head, [See p 136, a.] 

KIttuS [ilETTItS 3 

Meton(MfTt.'i’) an astroBomefof Athena who 
m conjunction with Zacteston, introdoced the 

S cle of ouieteen years by which he adjusted 
e conrse of the son and moon since he had 
cbMixed that 2Ja tacar months coirespond 
Teiy nearly to nineteen solar rears The begin 
ningof this cycle has been placed Bc 432 [See 
further in i>icf of Ant art Caleniianum'} 
hare no detiila of Metnns life with the 
exception that his lather s name was Pansa 
mas and that be feigned insamty to aroid sail 
mg for Swiiy in the ill fated erpeditioa of 
which he 18 stated to bare had an eri] pre- 
sentiment {Ael V B X 7 , D od. xu 36 ( 
l£etiodorat(MrjTp5Sapoi) 1 OfCos,sono{ 
Epichaimus and grandson of Thyrsus. Eilie 
sererat of that family he addicted himself 
partly to the study of the Pythagorean pbiJo- 
sopby partly to the science of medicine He 
WTo*e a treatise open the woilu of Epieharmos 
Hel redabont B c 460 (Iambi Vtt Pyth 31 ^ 
2. Of Lampsacus a contemporary and fnend 
of Anaxagoraa He wrote on Homer the lead 
mg featareof hiasystemof interpretation being 
that the deities and stones in Homer were to 
he understood as allegorical modes of lepm 
aeoting physical powers and phenomena. He 
died 461 (Oiog Zoert ii 11 >—3. Of Chios a 
disciple of Democritas, or according to other 
acconsts, of }>«esns of Chios hied ahoat 
830 He was a philosopher of considerable re 
nutation, and professed the doctnnes of the 
bceptiee m their fullest sen»e He alsoatodied, 
if be did not practise medicine, on which h^ 
smte rnneb He was the mstructor of Hippo- 
crates and Anaxarchna (Diog Laert u 
63, Cic Acad u. 23, 73 A natiT* of 
Z^arepsaens or Athens, was the most distin 
gni^hedof thediscinlesof £picnxiLa,sr\tltwhom 
heuTedoatemu of th* closest (nend&hip He 
ded277, m the fifty third rear of hit age, seren 
yean before Epicnns, who would hare ap- 
pointed him hit successor had he tumred hiA 
The philosophy of Dlettodoros appears to hare 
been of a more grossly seusoal hand thao that 
of Epicnms Perfect happiness, according to 
Cicero 8 account he made to consist in banog 
» well-const tnted body He found iaott wiUi 
bis brother Timocrates for not admitting that 
the appetite was the teat and measure oferery 
thing that pertained to a happy life He was 
the author of aereral works quoted by (be 
ancient wntera. (Cic Tu4e t 87 103 \ D l 
40, 113 Fin. u. 23 92, Diog Laert i.22)— 
S Of Scepsis, a philosopher who was nused 
to a position of great Influence and trust by 
Hithridates Fopator bemg appointed supreme 
judge without appeal eren to me king Sulne- 
quently he was led to desert fais ^legiancc, 
when sent hr Mithndatea on an embassy to 
Tigranes, king of Armenia. Tigranes seat him 
back to Mitl^dates, bnt he d ed on the mad. 
According to some accounts be was despatched 
by order of the king, according to others he 
dedofdisease He isfreqneutlymen'iooedby 
Ctcero, he seema to hare b^n particularly cele 
brated for bis powers of memory Zo conse 
quence of hvs hostility to the Romans be was 
sumained the Boman-baler (Cie de Or 11.8^ 
seo.Strab p.C(»)— 6 0/ Stratcmice in Cana, 
was at first a disciple of the school of Epicnnis, 
but afterwards attached himself to Carueadea. 
He bred about 110 (Diog Laert. x. 9, Cia 
Acad u. 6, 1&.) 
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MetropSlis {MijrpixoKis) 1 The ancient 
capital of Phrygia, but m historical tunes an 
inconsiderable place (fetrab pp 576 663, 
Athcn p 574 , Liv zxzrui 15 ) It stood be- 
tween Celaenae and Synnada and in the great 
road from Ephesus to the Cappadocian Caesarea. 
Its ento IS according to Ramsay, half way be- 
tween the modem towns Tufurfi and fiatdarlt 
—2 lo I/ydia {Turbali, Ku ), a city in the 
plain of the Cajster, between Ephesus and 
Smyrna 120 stadia from the former and 200 
{tom the latter (Strab p 6S0)— 3 (Eoitril » 
lawn of Tbeesaly in Hisliaeolis, neat the Pe- 
nens, and between Gomphi and Pharsalu'i 
formed by the union of sereral gmall towns to 
which Ithome also belonged (Strab p 433, 
Caea. B C iti 01) —4. Another town of Thes 
soly near Gyrton (low issti- 10) — ^ A town 
of Acamania in the district Amphflochia, be 
tween tlie Amhiacian gulf and tbe nrer Ache- 
Ions (PoL IT 64) 

Mettius or Metiiu 1 Cartlns [CcBTnrs] 

—41 jnfftttns, dictator of Alba in the reign of 

TnllosHostOins, third king of Rome Aflerthe 
combat between the Horatu and Cnnatu had 
determined the supremacy of the Romans, Me^ 
tins was summoned to aid them in a war with 
Fidenae and the Veientine*. On the field of 
battle Slettma drew off his Albans to the hills, 
and await^ tbe issue of the battle On tbe 
following day the Alban* were all depnred £* 
their arms and ifettiu* hunscU, as the raiusb 
ment ot hi» treachery, was Um asunder by 
chenottdnren m opposite directWB*. (Iiir a 
38-20, Dionya 111 6-30) 

Metftltm. tbe chief town of the lyydes m 
myncam, was near tbe frontier* of LibsnuA. 
and wts siluet^ on two peaks of a steeP 
moantain Augustus nearly lost hi* life u> r^ 
ducing this place, the inhahitants of which 
fought against him with tbe most de<pent^ 
courage (Strab. p 207 , DiO Cats xhz 89 ] 

KewAtHa (Merauas alts Bera/fnau ^ 

' ancient city in the interior of Umbna on the 
nrer Tinea, was situated on the road from 

Rome lo Ancona in a very fertOe country, anS 
was celebrated for its brerf of beautiful white 
oxen. It was a strongly fortified place though 
its walls were built only of bnck. (Lit ix 41 , 
Tac But lu. 55, Yerg Georg u. J46, Lucan, 
■- 473 , Stnh p 227 , Plm xxxv 173 ) 

Mexentln* (Mewemer), bog of the Tyrrhe- 
nians or Etruscans at Caere orAgylla, was ex 
polled by his aubjects on account ol his cruelty, 
and took refuge with Turnns, king of the Rutu 
hens, whom he assisted m tbe war against 
Aenea* and the Trojans Slezentius and his 
son Lausus were alain in battle by Aeneas- 
This u the account of Yirgil (Veig Aen tiu- 

480 1.663,785,800) lacy and Dionysius, how 

erer »ay nothing about the expulsion 0/ 51®* 
zentius from Caere hut represent him as an 
ally of Tumus, and relate that Aeneas disap- 
peared darmg the battle against the Rntuhons 
and Etruscans at Lannnum Dionysius adds 
that Ascanius was besieged by fllezentius and 
liaosus, that the b-sieged m a sally by night 
slew Laosus, and then concluded a peace with 
htezentins, who from heocefoith continued to 
be their ally (Lit n 2 , Dionys. 1. 61 ) Another 
tradition states that Mezentins demanded fr^ 
the ZiatniB the produce of Ihcir Tineyards, but 
they TOwed the firxtfmits to Jupiter and so won 
the Tictory (Pint. Q B ia . Or Fast it 081 , 
fllocrob ui.5,seep 464 b) 

lIl«p»a|}li«Waj) bngof Vnniidia,theeldert 

of the sons of Mosimssa. After the death of 
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the latter (b.c. 148) the sovereign power was 
divided by Scipio between Micipsa and his two 
brothers, Gulassa and Mastanabal, in such a 
manner that the possession of Cirta, the capital 
of Nnmidia, together with the financial ad- 
ministration of the kingdom, fell to the share 
of hlicipsa. It was not long, however, before 
the death of both his brothers left him in pos- 
session of the undivided sovereignty of Nu- 
midia, which he held from that time without 
interruption till his death. His rule was mild 
and equitable, and he encouraged literature and 
art. (Diod. xxxv. Sail. 5-11 j Flor. iii. 2; 
Strab. p. 832.) He died in 118, leaving the 
kingdom to his two sons, Adherbal and Hiem- 
psal, and their adopted brother Jugurtha. 

Micon (MiKWJ'), of Athens, son of Phanochus, 
was a very distinguished painter and also a 
sculptor, contemporary with Polygnotus, about 
B.c. 460. Several of his pictures are mentioned 
by Pausanias as in the Stoa Poecile and the 
Temple of Theseus (i. 17, 18), and by Pliny 
(xxxY. 59). Among his statues Pausanias men- 
tions Callias the pancratiast at Olympia (vi. 6, 1). 

Midaeum (MiSdeiOv), a city of Phrygia 
Epictetus, between Dorj’laeum and Pessinus ; 
the place where Sextus Pompeius was captured 
by the troops of Antony, B.c. 35 (Strab. p. 57G; 
Dio Cass. xhx. 18). 

Midas (Mf5ay), son of Gordius and Cybele, is 
said to have been a wealthy but effeminate king 
of Plirygia, a pupil of Orpheus, and a promoter 
of the worship of Dionysos (Hdt. i. 14 ; Paus. i. 
4, 6; Strab. p. 804). His 
wealth is alluded to in a 
story connected with his 
childhood, for it is said that 
while a child, ants carried 
grains of wheat into liis 
mouth, to indicate that one 
day he should be the richest 
of all mortals (Cic. Div. i. 

86, 78} Ael. V.H. xii. 45). 

He is said to have built the 
town of Ancyra, and as king 
of Phrygia he is called Sere- 
cynthius heros (Ov. Met. 

XI. 106). There are several 
stories connected with Mi- 
das, of which the following 
are the most celebrated. (1) 

Silenns, the companion and 
teacher of Dionysus, had 
gone astray in a state of in- 
toxication, and was caught 
by country people in ^e 
rose gardens of Midas. He 
was bound with wreaths of 
flowers and led before tbe 
king. Tliese gardens were 
in Macedonia, near Mount 
Bermion or Bromion, where 
Midas was king of the 
Briges, with whom he after- 
wards emigrated to Asia, 
where their name was 
changed into Phrj-ges. Mi- 
das received Silenns kindly } 
and, after treating him with 
hospitality, he led him back 
to Dionysus, who allowed 
Midas to ask a favour of him. 
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cordingly ordered him to bathe in the source of 
Pactolns near Mount Tmolus. This bath saved 
Midas, but the river from that time had an 
abundance of gold in its sand. (Hyg. Fah. 191 ; 
Ov. Met. xi. 90; Verg. Ed. vi. 13.)— (2) Midas, 
who was himself related to the race of Satyrs, 
once had a visit from a Satyr, who indulged in 
all kinds of jokes at the king’s expense. There- 
upon Midas mixed wine in a well j and when 
the Satyr had drunk of it, he fell asleep and 
was caught. (Paus. i. 4, 5; Atben. p. 45.) This 
well of Midas was at different times assigned to 
different localities. Xenophon {Anah. i. 2, § 13) 
places it in the neighbourhood of Thymbrium 
and Tyxaeum, and Pausanias at Ancyra. — (8) 
Once when Pan and Apollo were engaged in a 
musical contest on the flute and lyre, Midas was 
chosen to decide between them. The king 
decided in favour of Pan, whereupon Apollo 
clianged his ears into those of an ass. Midas 
contrived to conceal them under his Phrygian 
cap, but the servant who used to cut his hair 
discovered them. The secret so much harassed 
this man that, as he could not betray it to a 
human being, he dug a hole in the earth, and 
whispered into it, ‘ King Midas has ass’s ears.’ 
He then ^led the hole np again, and his heart 
was relieved. But on the same spot a reed 
grew up, which in its whispers betrayed the 
secret. (Hyg. Fah. 191 ; Ov. Met. xi. 14*6; Pers. 
i. 121 ; cf. Aristoph. Pint. 287.) Midas is said 
to have killed himself by drinking the blood of 
an ox (Strab. p. 61). — The rock tomb of Midas, so 



Tomb of Midas at I)o(ran la In Phrj sia. 

. fUirirTc trhieli 1 cQllcd is S'W. of Pes«;inus between Orcistus and 


| o™nt. ciriefly conH.o.c.d of 
to toko his favour hack. DionyBus ac- .It ib 


of sculptured arcliitt-ctnri', adorned 


probabie that the blonca of :diaa‘;_grevr 
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cot of his ralronase of lb« worship of DwopaH 
IIS ‘rabasias. The masicat contest Utetlutof 
MuissAS, represents • nrslry h«^weeo theCatea 
•of the P^gisn orgies »n3 the frre of ApoOoB 
srorshippe*^ the story of the asss ears may 
liave ftn«eo Iroia iliAss Wmg shown a» SAynt 
^DiA with pointed ears like s "iatyr by e* 
ajgenition compared to ass * ears perhaps m 
aiios <iQ to the svs wlLitk appeared >Q proces 
stotti» IwAtins Silenu^ 

SCJdes or Midea Mta<a Mi3<a‘rns)r 

a town in Argolis of oneerwin site destroredl^ 
the Argil es is vid to bai e been called Terse 
polls, ^cause it bad been fortified by Perseus 
MidiftBltae lltnuMTir '' 

2£tdfai (M< 5 a> an Athenian of weoltb and 
influence true a noWnt eocBiTof Demosthenf 
the orator Iq a c aal MiOias as-^nlted £)e 
cvosthenes v. hen he was disehasgiBit the doU«» 
of Choregna dnnng the celebration of the 
great Pionvsia. f^ncstbesin brou^bt en ac 
cusation srnust M (lias hot the specr h which 
he wrote (or the ocrnaion and which is eitanl 
was iierer deliiered Since Uemrisilienes 
dropped the accusation ii) c >QS«(]iM:nee of his 
rc’ciwic tliir nun ol ihsrt' mioae 
2fJ8ya Vk}* a f< n a of Macedono 

tn Eauithu s’J'T of £eil» aad not («i frota line 
frontiers o( Tbes air Pto m J8 3»1 
IfUIslOB lMii‘‘'av av he I uid of AtalaatS. 
For details see iiativn 
JlllitspSlii Mia*T<f»e)iu Vn^a/ich or 
ifainum/i'’ Pn* a chr of Ji sia in Asia 
Mmor, at tbe rouSucnce of the eirer Ithyo 
dacos and iSfaces'-as and aooiewb t E of tb« 
lake which w«s sawed after rt Lscu Hiletojro 
UtW <MiM)ew*sX>ri) fuiun) LoAe c/ Afainyai^ 
Thii lake also called Aplisitcs, hes sotoemiWt 
W of the larger lake of Artysia (,dhuffionf<) 
(8tnb pp 873, e>ll Pha. r 1S3, U3.) 
hliletipiUj [BoBrsTDCKEi i 
ILQitfte (ViXTTsO, son of Ap<^o aad Arle of 
Crete. Being beloreil hr Ittnos asd Sarnedon, 
he attached husaelf to toe Utter, and fSed from 
Minos to Aaza, where he boiU the city of 
Miletot (ApoUod. iiu I, S, rii. 2, 8) 

Ond (Met IX 4ii) rails hitp a son of Apollo 
asd Delooe, and besee Befoanlra 
Mlletna (MiAttoj, Dor MlAirret' M<Alie<er, 
andosinaniptioRmdea^eier Mdesios) 1 One 
of the ^estest cities ot Asia hlioor, belonged 
tcmtonally to Caria asd politically to Ionia, 
being the S roost of the Iwdre ciliea of the 
Ionian confederacy It u mentioned by Umner 
aa a Csnan city , and one ot its early nawea, 
X^lcgefs, IS a sign that the Beleges also tonned 
a partof ItspopolaSioR. (rf.ii (luT.KdLi ItO, 
Strala jx Cdd, Fbn. T ild! Its £rst Oteefc 
colonuta were said to have been Cretans who 
were eapelied by hlinos , the seal were ltd to 
ft by Neleoa at the lone of the sooslled loiuc 
jaigratiqn, Lt* name was piobablr transfen^ 
from the Cretan lia«tas(>o, Sl.lbovgh tra- 
diUonaHy taken from the leMerof the colonists 

ft >e ftboTe]. It was in earlier time* caQed 
tjtisa (niTiisvir'sl.and Ahactoria f AnursyiB), 
The city ctood apon the S beaded of the 
SiBQs iatmicos, opposite to the mocth ti the 
Msesnder, and y^sessed four distinct httfboors, 
protected by m, groop of islets, caUed luAf, Dnv 
cuscns,atuiPerne The city wall enr)<»(d two 
distinct town*, called theooterand toner, tbej 
Utter, which was also called Old MOctoiX stood I 
ttpoo. an eminecre oierhangmg the sea, and was 
of pisit stroegth. Its temtory ciiended cm' 
both sides of the Sfaeandef, as in apparently 
as the promoatoriM of IJycale on A suid 


MILO 

I Posidiont on the S It was nch in flocks , and 

( the aty was celebrated for lU woollen fabrics, 
the Stitma ttlUra {Aliea- pp. ?8, fl?, €.11, 
Verg Georg ui 30C, ir 335) At a very «sr)y 
period It became a great mantiBie state, cs 
tending As eomnierce tkeonghost the Meditei 
rsnean and esen beyond the PilUn of Her 
coles bet more especiaUy in the direction of 
the Eaxme, along the shore of which the 
Milesians planted sereml important eolonies, 
soch as Cyricus, Binope, Abjdce, litropolis, 
Tomt OlbiaorBorystheoeSiApollonia, OJessoa 
aud Faoticapaetsm Nascratis in Hgyyt «s« 
atao a colony of Mdetns It also occoiues S 
high place m the earty history ol Greek lilerv 
tore Ks the birthplace of the phnoaopheri 
Ibales Anaximander and Anaxemenes, and of 
theiustor ansC idniaaandHecataeQS. After the 
nie of the Lrdiaa monarchy, Milctns, by iti 
nacal strength reflated the attacks of AJyatUs 
and SxjidratccB for eleseo years, but fell before 
( roeeOH whose eoc-cessBsayieThapsbe asenbed 
to the intestine fa,.tionswbich for a long period 
weakened the city (Mt. 1.17-20) Ihe 

rest of loma, it was conpaered bTHaqsgns, 
the general of Crrus, in; SC 657 (Ildt-tlll). 
and under tbe domiuioit ci the FerJiaaa it stBl 
retained its prosperity till the great looiao 
teiclt of which M>Jetosw»U>eMptre[ABt«Tv 
(loRaa UisruEtSj, and alter the sopp"****^® 
of which It wai destroyed by the rersiaos (»e 
Ui) *Hdt n 6 Scrab p 63S) After the 
batGe of Myrol# A roeorereS lU liberty and 



CotaerUIUtaa. 

a*. bM<l cl arolle m. Bbb 

erentnallj gamed safScient unporlanc* to oStt 
(though in -ram) resiatanre to Alexander the 
Great, which bmoght nwai it • socond 

(Airuiivdn.1. IS) Under the Eooianempireit 

•till arr'n'w aa a place of tome cCTwe^tiejr'. 
null] Its final destnctioii by the Tnrka (T*«- 

Ann IT C3>— lUrainaaredJfietiUtodiscocer, 

onaccoontof thegrest eliangeisada in ^co»*t 
and liarboorbrthe nxerMaesoder 
MxJ They are on the site of the nlUge of 
Patatuhon the S bank of the ifenierth^^ 
Sfitetoa m Crete, on the >X.eoa»t,««‘“»^ 
by Uoroer (if. u 647), bat not standjig m 
StraWa tune (Suab. tl 4T9). 

SnUeJia* in Athai^ 

which flows by the iowit of Patreir and is 

to bare been ongmally caJleddmi/jchBsfAiM'- 

Awot) on arwonot of the homan 
fic^ on «U buke to Artemis (Fans- m- 75, ») 
Mn#Orlra{ra(MfX«r) 1 Of CroM*A 
of Diotimos, an athlete famoos for b»» extra 
ordinary bodily atreogth. He was rti tunr* 
TKtoe «i wceatlmg at the Qlytnpw game* 

** often at Ih* J'ytfaian; bat haring enlerrd 


sttoreUt^ by ancient icnters of JIilos ertra- 
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orflinarj' feats of strength,: such as his canning 
a heifer of four j'ears old on his shoulders 
through the stadium at Olympia, and ofter- 
^rards eating the ^vllole of it in a single day. 
The mode of his death is thus related : as he 
u-as passing through a forest ^vhen enfeebled 
hy age, he^ saw the trunk of a tree which had 
been partially split open by woodcutters, and 
attempted to rend it further, but the wood closed 
upon his hands, and thus held him fast, in which 
state he was attacked and devoured hy wolves. 
(Hdt. iii. 137 ; Diod. xii. 9 ; Paus. vi. 14 ; Athen. 
p. 412; Gell. xv. IG; Cic. de Sen. 10.)— 2. A 
general in the service of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, 
who sent him forward with a body of troops to 
garrison the citadel of Tarentum, previous to 
his own arrival in Italy. When Pyrrhus finally 
quitted that countiy and withdrew into Epirus, 
he still left Hilo in charge of the citadel of 
Tarentum, together with his son Helenus. 
(Zonar. vin. 2 ; Just. rxv. 8.)— 3. T. Aimius 
lililo PapinianuB, vras the son of C. Papins 
Celsus and Annia, and was adopted hy his 
maternal grandfather, T. Annins Luscus. He 
was horn at Lanuvium, of which place he 
was in B.c. 53 dictator or chief magistrate. 
Hilo was a man of a daring and unscnipnlons 
character; and as he was deeply in debt, he 
resolved to obtain a wealthy pro^dnee. For 
this purpose he connected himself with the 
aristocracy. As tribune of the plebs, b.c. 57, 
he took an active part in obtaining Cicero’s 
recall from exile, and from this time he carried 
on a fierce and memorable contest with P. 
Clodius. In 68 Milo was candidate for the 
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acquitted on the first count, de Ft, the two 
Other charges of bribery and conspiracy awaited 
him. He therefore went into exile. Cicero 
who could not deliver, re-wrote and expanded 
the defence of Milo— the extant oration— and 
Sent it to him at iUarseilles. j!kZilo remarked 

I am glad this was not spoken, since I must 
have been acquitted, and then had never known 
the delicate flavour of these Marseilles mullets.’ 
Caesar refused to recall Milo from exile in 49, 
when he permitted many of the other exiles to 
return. In the foUmving year (48) M. Caehus, 
the praetor, had, during Caesar’s absence, pro- 
mulgated a bill for the adjustment of debts, 
and needing desperate allies, invited Milo to 
Italy. At the head of a band of criminals 
and runaway slaves, Milo appeared in the S. 
of Italy, but was opposed by the praetor, 
Q. Pedius, and slain under the walls of an 
obscure fori in the district of Thurii, — HUo, in 
67, married Fausta, a daughter of the dictator 
Sulla. She proved a faithless wife, and Sallust, 
the historian, was soundly scourged by Milo for 
an intrigue with her. (See Index to Cicero; 
Plutarch’s Lives of Pompey, Cicero, and Caesar; 
Dio Cass, xxxix. 6-21 ; App. B. O. ii. lG-24, 48.) 

Miltiades (IviiXT/aST;^). 1. Son of C^qiselus, 
was a man of considerable distinction in Athens 
in the time of Pisistratns. The Doloncians, a 
Thracian tribe dwelling in the Chersonesus, 
being bard pressed in war by the Absinthians, 
applied to 'the Delphic oracle for advice, and 
%7ere directed to admit a colony led by the man 
who should be the first to entertain them after 
they left the temple. This was Miltiades, who, 


consulship, and Clodius for the praetorship of . eager to escape from the rule of Pisistratus, 
the ensuing year. Milo supported the senate in { gladly took the lead of a colony under the 
^position to the popular party, which favoured I sanction of the oracle, and became tyrant of 
Pompey and Caesar, at present the joint r^ers the Chersonesus, which he fortified by a wall 


of the state ; and since Pompey wished to 
become temporary dictator, for reasons at this 
time approved by Caesar, he hoped to make 
the affray on the Appian road a handle for 
getting rid of Milo. [Poimirus.] Each of the 
candidates kept a gang of gladiators, and there 
were frequent combats between the rival ruffians 
in the streets of Eome. At length, on the 20th 
of J anuary, 52, Milo and Clodius met apparently 
hy accident at Bovillae on the Appian road. 
An ' affray ensued between their followers, in 
which Clodius v/as slain. At Home such tumults 
followed upon the burial of Clodius tliat Pomiiey 
was appointed, not indeed dictator, but sole 
consul to restore order to the state. Pompey 
immediately brought forward various laws in 
connexion with the late disturbances. As soon 
as these were passed Milo was formally 
accused. All Pompey’s influence was directed 
against him ; but MUo was not without hope, 
since the higher aristocracy, from jealousy of 
Pompey, supported him, and Cicero undertook 
his defence. His trial opened on the 4th of 
April, 52. He was impeached on three counts— 
de Vi, de Avibitu, or bribery, and dc Sodalitiis 
or illegal interference wth the freedom of elec- 
"tions. L. Domitius Ahenoharbus, a consular, 


built across its isthmus. In a war with the 
people of Lampsacus he was taken prisoner, 
but was set at liberty on the demand of Croesus. 
He died without leaving any children, and his 
sovereignty passed into the hands of Stesagoras, 
the son of his half-brother Cimon. Saciffices 
and games were instituted in his honour, in 
which no Lampsacene was suffered to take 
pari. (Hdt. vi. 54, 58, 103.) — 2. Son of Cimon 
and brother of Stesagoras, became tyrant of 
the Chersonesus on the death of the latter, being 
sent out by Pisistratus from Athens to take 
possession of the vacant inheritance. By a 
stratagem he got the chief men of the Cherso- 
nesus into his power and threw them into 
prison, and took a force of mercenaries into his 
pay. In order to strengthen his position still 
more, he married Hegesipylo, the daughter of 
a Thracian prince named Oloms. (Hdt. vi. 89.) 
He joined Darius Hystaspis on his expedition 
against the Scythians, and was left with the 
other Greeks in charge of the bridge over the 
Danube (Hdt. iv. 187). ^len the appointed 
time bad expired, and Darius had not returned, 
?ililtiadc3 recommended the Greeks to destroy 
the bridge and leave Darius to liis fate. Some 
time after the expedition of Darius an inroad of 

.. « . -t. e 1.; 


was appointed quaesitor by a special law of the Scytliians drove Miltiades from bis posses 
Pompey’s, and all Rome and thousands of spec-! sions; but after the enemy bad retired, the 
-tators from Italy thronged the forum and its | Doloncians brought him back. It appears to 
avenues. But Milo’s chances of acquittal were have been between this penod and his with- 
wholly marred by the virulence of his adver- drawal to Athens that Miltiades conquered 
Barie.s, who insulted and obstructed the %vit- j and expelled the Pclasgian mliabitante of 
nesses, the process, and the conductors of the { Lemnos and Imbros, and subjected the islands 
•defence. Pompey availed himself of these j to tlie dominion of Attica. Lemnos and tobros 
■ disorders to line the forum and its encompass- ■ belonged to the Persian dominions ; and it is 
-inn- hills with soldiers. Cicero was intimidated, probable that tins cncroaclimenton the Persian 
.and I\Iilo was condemned. Had ho even been | possessions was the cause wluch drew upon 

0 O 2 
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3tntia5M tbe hostiity of Dona? an»l W him 
to fiy fwin ths ChmoDOfius, when the Phoett 
cian fleet approached, after the jabjugstion erf 
lonja. JliUisdes reached Athens m aafety bnt 
his eldest son, iletiochoe fel] into the handa of 
the Persians At Athens MvlliaAes wa» ar 
nigned, as being anietiabie to the penalties 

enacted againat tyiamiy but was acquitted 

When Attica was threatened with mr«ei<Ma t»t 
the Petata-ftS ttBdee Dnlis and Artapheroes 
■'Iittiades was chcFscji one rf the bn generals 
Mjitiades by his arsTjuients induced the poVm 
CaUimachas to giri the castin„ lote jn 

EaeoUf cf fiskittg' a battle with thi eocBiy Ifce 
p iiions ot the ten generata being equafiy da 
\ 3 4 Stiltiades waited tiU his tarn came 
d then drew his army up in battle arr^on 
111 Iter memorable field at Uafathon {aTs 
i Tilts, j After the defeat ot the Persians 
■>1 Itiades endeaTOO^d to urge the Athemaiiiv 
t ineasates at retaliation and mdaced thim 
t eotruat bo biOt an amament of ^ev entj s)»i a 
tPitlioat koowmg the purpose for which tl*'S 
VI re designed He proceeded to atta h tiw 

I ’ Hid of Paros, for the purpose of gtaliljuig a 
t siata ennuly llui attacks howerer were 

II occessfol and after recemng a dangerous 

t rtt lit the leg while pcneUaticg into a sacri-d 
1 1 “ore on some snwifsiitioas errand he wa-* 

<'nn*!h»i to raise the wege and retuni t> 
ttheng where he was impoacbedb} \antbipfiis 

r 1 anng tleceireii the people Hw wound 
hid tuniM into a gangrene and beiag unable 
( i flead his cause m person he was brought 
lit ) court on a coach, his brother Tiwigoras 
c nductmg hia defence (or him Ue was con 
Umneil, but on. the gvouad ot bis aemces to 
fhi> state (he Moalty waa coaungted to a fine 
o( 50 taleots, the cost of the eqaipstenk of the 
armareeBt Bcifig cnahla to ny thu, he sr«s 
threrwa into prison, where he died of hie 
woond. The ime stas paid by bi» eon Cunoo 
(Hdb Ti 132-138 , A’ep d/dfiodcr > i 

SttlyltuPeat Choxs.! ' 

ftblf SI ft MtAvdr . KiKeai, Ifilyae), was ongi 
pally the Dime o( all Lrcis l 1731 , hot 
It was afterwards applied to the bgb tablis-tand 
intheTi of Lycia, t^veen the Codmoa and the 
Ta oros, and extending considerably isto Peudie. 
Its people seeta to luTe been the deacendanta 
of tee ongmal inbabiUnt* ot liycia (Udt st> 
77; Btrab pp. C70.B73, 6C7) After thedefeat 
of Antiocbos the Greah the Homans gave it to 
EiwwRes, tang ot P-ergamtu (Lit xixsut. 39), 
erentoolly it became part of tbepronnee called 
Lyna-Pamphjhs or Panpbylia. 1 

B i ms USnM (MipdAAerri), the SlacedoDisD 
name ot fhe ■BjWCMatea, or, accordiBg toothers, 
of 'Bacchic Amazons. Ond (Are Am a 5*1) 
uses the form Muaal Iniudes. 

Jditaa* 1 A giant, oaid to hara been 

kDIed by Are*, or It Zeus, with a Bash c! 
lightning The islaad of Proehyte, near SicDy, 
ws*«opposedto restoponhielody (Enr /en, 
"15, Ktw 0.f m. i, 63. SA St. xii. J»7. 
GlQa*!T*s)— -2. Boa of Amycaa and TbfSOO, 
companion of Aeaeaa (Verg Aei*. a 702>~-3 
A KtoBntoia in the peaiosula of Erythne 
on the coast of looia, wluch iennisatee in 
tlie promontory McLaena. Its spars mo also 
8 and VT to tee promontories of Coryceom 
and Argemtaoi, but it* same belongs io the 
M pert of the tangs (Od hi. 17/, Tbsc 
ruL 8* , Strab pp. 613, 6J3 ; Or ifrf lu 234) 
a celebrated elegiac 


porlya 


"e of Smjros « 


He was a contemporary of Solon, a 

taut fragment of cue of his posnu, addresses 
bun as «ld\ hring OuIt a lew IregmenM of 
Bunoenna* have come down to os They 
belong chifflr to a poem entitled Kanno, and 
are addreesej to the flute player of that name 
The eninposiuonsof Bimnermuifone an epoch 
in the history of elegiac poetry Before hi* 
tune the elegy hod been derot^ chiefly either 
to warlike or national or to consrna! and joy- 
ous subjects Archilochus had, indeed, occa- 
siLotally employed the elegy tor lamentation, 
but Munnermo* was the first who syefemati* 
callT made it the vehicle for plaintiTe.moonifnt, 
and erotic themes A docble nolire for his 
strain. at melancholy naai be fonsd in the eon 
ditioti of h acountev at thattune nsder Lydian 
dominion and m hia own disappointment m 
I te Tie instability of haman happiness, the 
helpb-ssne s of man the cores and misenet to 
wludi life i« exposed, the brief season that man 
ha- to enjoy himself in the wretchedness of 
old age are plaintively dwelt opon by him, 
while I lie IS held up a* the only eoDSoIabon 
that yrwaesa As oa erotic poet he wa* 
li-td o I igli eitunation m aiiti<}<iitr (Ror 
£j>tt II 2 !«)) The fragments are pnhlishei 
separsteli by Bach, Lip« 183A 
SBuei (Bir-cuwj one of the chief people* of 
Arabia, dwelt on uie '\T coast of Anlaa Feh^ 
and in the rotenorof tee f«2iuUDl>>*B<it*tn^ 
OR a Urge trade us spiceA inceDse, &A (Slrso- 
CTs 7«a. 778 Pint. zu. 54> 

BHiut SibhAthA (>t< Wat Zafiocdd), a (art (a 
Babykniia, tndt in toe tune of theUterRan^ 
empire on the iito of Selencia, wbrnh the 
Bomoita had destroyed {Zot. ut. SS) 

Kinelss (dfincio) a river sn Oaliia 
dana fiewi throog^ the laVa BenacBS tLago 
di Gtirda), and foils mto the Po, a little below 
Mantoa fterg. ieL m IS, Ceofw tit JS, -<«"• 
X. 2^, Btrab ft COO { L»r xxxii SO) 

Huidkrai (MLSapor), a Lacedaemoman,sge 
ceeded Astyochos id (he eonunasd of the 
Lacedaetnonua fieel, B e (11 He wasdefesUd 
and slain by the Alh>-itiaaa near Cynens « 
the following year (Thue rui. 8S, 10*, Xen- 
Heff I 1,16, cf Hrepocruira, Nca S) 
lOnerTB, a Botaao goddess, aherwsrd* ideo 
tified with Athene The Greek ^d«** «* 
spoken of m « separste article. iAtbeseJ 
Minerva was one of the great Eomandirmitie»- 
Ifer name seems to be of the eamo root »* 
menitm. rnenfic, rnoneo, commintseor, pirot. 
Ac , and she la accordingly the teuskiog.calcti 
lating, and inrentire power pereomfied. Her 
nam* takas practically the aama form in Et^ 
can, Heoerfa or Mcnfra, but it would be di®- 
CBlj to leeoBcile a theoiy that the Bsmao* 
borrosred both the name and the perscnahiy 
of the goddess from the Etniscaaa with the 
fact {ae it appears) that Mmerr* ws* a* 
ant ent Italian deity werihirTed front wriftsoie* 
ui Sabine andl^tin corarattnitie*, eg at Ueaia 
fDwaya alt, ^aJT L Jj r 71) Accordingly! 
rt i* naooUy held that the wcoshipof Jlinerv* 
was esUUiteed at Borne by the I^tuis and 
Sahwes, and that dapiter sms tee first, donO 
the second, and Minerva the third in Ihenamlcr 
of the Capttohne dinnilie* Tarqum, lb" *ori 
rf Bemaratua, was bel-aved to have BSiitvl th^ 
three dmnj'ies in otus common Semple, and 
himee, when repast* were jurpared Icrr the god*. 
tb**e three always went together Tli" Etro*! 
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■wWdi rises near Satrinm, and falls into tlie 
Tyrrhene sea between Graviscae and Centum 
Cellae (Verg. Aen. x. 185; Mel ii. 4, 9). 

(ifinlto), a river in the KW. of 
Spain, rising in the Cantabrian mountains, 
also called Baenis, derived its name from the 
minium or vermUion carried down by its 
waters^ (Strab. p. 153; Plin. iv. 112.) 


MINEHYAE CASTEUM 
cans regarded her as a goddess of lightning, and 
this was the origin of her being said to wield the 
thunderbolts of her father, Jupiter. In the 
genuine Italian view she was worshipped as 
the patroness of all the arts and trades, and at 
her Eoman festival she was particularly invoked 
by all who desired to distin^sh themselves in 

any art or craft, such as painting, poetry, the ^ . 

art ot teac^g, medici^, dping, Bpinnitig * Minoa ir*A Email IsSid in the 

Yeaving, ^d the like. (^,.f iih 809-83^; | Saronic griU, offthe coast of ilegaris, andoppo- 
An^sc. C. I>. VII. 1C.) This character of the ' site a promontory of the same name, was 
goddess nmy he perceived also from the pro- 1 united to the mainland by a brid<^e and 
verts ‘ to do athing Mvierva/ i.e. to do ' formed, with the promontory, the harbour of 

a thing m an awkivard or clamsy manner; and j A’isaea. PIeoara.] — 2. A town on the E. 
5iis ZXinervam (docet), of a stupid person who ■ coast of Laconia, and on a promontory of the 
presumed to set right an intelligent one (Cic. ! same name, NE. of Epidaums Limeta.— 3. A 
Ac. i. 5, 18). The same characteristic was sup- town on the W. part of the coast of Crete, 
posed to lie at the root of the old custom between the promontories Drepanum and 
of driving a nail {clavus anndlis) on the Ides ‘ Psacum. (Ptol. iii. 17, 7.) — <k. A town on the 
of September into that side of the temple of ' E. part of the coast of Crete, belonging to 
Jupiter on which stood the cella cf Minen-a: . the territory of Lyctus, and situated on°tfae 
the purpose was to preserve a record of years, narrowest part of the i.sland (Strab. p. 475 ; 
and Minerva was thus designated as goddess of Ptol. iii. 17, 5).— 5. A town in Sicily. See 
memory (Liv. viL 3). As the Greek influence was ! Heilkclea Mikoa, 

felt and a resemblance was traced between! Idiiios (MAwj). 1. Son of Zeus andEuropa, 
3Iinerva the maiden goddess of arts and the | brother of Ehadamanthus, was the king and 
Greek Athene, the Romans began to regard her legislator of Crete, ruling especially at Cnossus, 
as-also, like Athene, a goddess of war. Hence ' in friendly intercourse with Zeus. After his 

she was represented with a helmet, shield, and death he became one of the judges of the 

a coat of mail ; and the booty made in war was shades in Hades. He was the father of Deuca- 
Irequently dedicated to her. (Liv. xlv. 83 ; lion and Ariadne, and, according to ApoUo- 
Plin. vii. 97.) Minerva was farther believed t dorus, the brother of Sarpedon. (17. xiii. 450; 
-to be the inventor of musical instruments, j xiv. 822; Od. .xi. 821, 5C7, xvii. 523. xix. 178; 
especially wind instruments, as used in war, j Hes. T/i. 946 ; cf. Strab. p. 475.) Many other 
which were accordingly subjected to a sort of stories were added by later poets, or attached 
purification every year on the last day of the to his name from old local legends. He is 

festival of ^linen'a (Ov. Pasf. ri. 654; Varr, described as the husband of Pasipliae, a 

L. Zf. vi. 17). There is reason, however, to daughter of Helios, by whom he was the father 
think that the goddess honoured in this of Catreus, Deucalion, Glancns, Androgens, 

htsirium was Nerio, associated vnth Mars. ‘ Acalle, Senodice, Ariadne, and Pliaedra. After 
This festival lasted five days, from the 19th to thedeathofAsterius, king of Crete, who married 
the 23rd of March, and was called Quinquatrus^ ' Enropa and adopted her children, Minos aimed 
because it began on the fifth day after the Ides at the supremacy of Crete, and declared that it 
of the montm of Ant' art. Qninqita- , was destined to him by the gods; in proof of 

ini8^ Moreover, the schools, in honour of the ' which, he asserted that the gods always 
goddess of learning, had a five days* holiday at ' answered his prayers. Accordmgly, as he was 
the greater Quinquatrus in 3Iarc^ and at the j offering up a sacrifice to Poseidon, he prayed 


end of the hoh’days the new boj s brought their 
entrance fee, which was called MinervaL [Diet. 
of Ant. art. Lxidus Litterariiis^ The most 
ancient temple of Minerva at Rome was prob- 
ably that on the Capitol ; another existed on 
the Aventinej and she had a chapel at the foot 
of the Caelian hill, where she bore the name of 
Capta, a name which was borrowed from 
Falerii (cf. Ov. Fast. iii. 843), and can only sig- 
nify ‘ The prisoner,* whatever its origin may l^. 
As goddess of %visdom, and from a comparison 
with *A6r}vn ^ov\ata, Minerva was in later ' 
times regarded as watching over the Senate, 


that a bull miglit come forth from the sea, and 
promised to sacrifice the animal. The bull 
appeared, and Minos became king of Crete. 
(Others say that 3Iin03 disputed the govern- 
ment with Ills brother, Sarpedon, and con- 
quered.) But 3Iinos, who admired the beauty 
of the bull, did not sacrifice him, and substituted 
another in his place. Poseidon therefore ren- 
dered the bull furious, and made Pasiphae 
conceive a passion for the animal. Daedalus 
enabled Pasiphati to gratify her passion, ^d 
she became hy the bull tne mother of 3Iino- 
tauruF, a monster with a human body and a 


aud at Constantinople her statue stood before boll’s head, or, according to ^ 

the Curia (Zos. v. 24). For the Greek myths j bull’s body and a human head. The monster 
and for representations in art, see ATHE^•E. [was kept in the labyrinth atCnossns,con- 
Minervae Castrum or Minervlum (Castro), I stmefed by Daedalus. D.iedalas fled from 
a hill on the coast of Calabria, where Aeneas is , Crete to escape the wrath of 3Irnos and trok 
«aid to have landed (Strab. p. 281). j refnge in Sicily. Minos followed luin to Sicily, 

lEnervae Promontorinm (Punta della ' and was there slam by ^calns and his dai^h- 
Campanella or della Minerva), a rocky pro- 1 ters. (Hdt. vii. 170; Diod. iv. 78; PoJ- 

montory in Campania, running out a long way , ii. 10, 4 ; Cocalus.) — In another story, Minos, m 
into the sea, six miles SE. of Surrentom, on ' order to avenge the wrong done to his son 
whose Biunmit was a temple of Minen-a, which ! Androgens [AxDEOoEt- s] at Athens, made 
was said to have been hadt by Odysseus, and j agamst the Athenians and 3re|anans. He 
which was still standing in the time of Seneca, j subdued Jlegara, and compelled the Athenians 
Here the Sirens are reported to liave dwelt, either every year or every nine years to send 
The Greeks regarded it as the NW. houndaiy him as a tribute seven 
ot Oenotria. (Strab. p. 247 ; Plin. iii. G2.) [ maidens who were d^onred m the 

Miiuo LMigiwne), a small river in Etruria, by the Mmotaums. The monster was slam by 



CCS UINOTAUBCa 

Theseos {Plot, Thes 15-19, Diod. «» 60, 
Pans. » 17. &i Or Anadnf, l£ll>— Muwra u 
farther saia to hare dmded Cret« mU tbie« 
parts, aaS to ha"** mi *d nine years The Ct»- 
tuii traced their legal and political lastiiBbuau 



'tbaiwaK tiS4 Ifioio s Tslai^ eass 

to llisos. Be >s said to hare l*een mstmcted 
IB the art ol lawpnu^ by Zeo« hiniseW and 
the Spartan I/yciuipiu was beUeveti to hare 
tales the leguUtios ol Minoe as has ni^el In 
bis iima Crete was a mwerfol mantune state 
and JCiBoa not only ccecked the piratical pnr : 
huUiot hiseoetempQtanes but ou4e tumaeU' 
EBUteraMheOfeelialandsoltheAesaeas. Id 
this cansexion comes the story of hisitettuig. 
possession ol Stegm Ihratigb 0i« UeaeWry ol : 
SejUa, Saftshtec ol bag Nv«a<, rrho for tots of ' 
himof eet oiT tba loefe of her fstherts hair on 
which hi* posrer dejiended. Crises}— ITiei 
mote philoeapbical historuss seccet the trtuh j 
(ions ol an. aiaoieat ktatg Ul&o* o! Crete, and ' 
regard bon as a raler ol Crete considerably 
heferetheDonanoii^tiOD.aadss thscrt^iaer; 
of a powerfal nary by mean* ol wtuch Ls pot ; 
■loirn piracy ui ttie Ae£»ean aad erVeoded we ' 
empire northwards sJongth* coast of Orwe* 
ADd through the islands, from which h« bod ; 
dnten oat the Canass , and who eren at- i 
tempted to con<taer Sicdr fTW t 4,6, Ar ^ 
Pol I1.I0-P lS7l,lr i0»p X323) UwBol 
improhahJe that this •ccoorit u mainly trae : 
ana that the legends of Cocslos conceal an old i 
mantune uirasumol SicUy by thsCretanVing ■ 
and thpee of faiios and ol Asdn^etu a cod 
< lQest winch made Megara and Attica at one 
tune tnbaUry to CpbM Lat« wniew. at- 
tempting to reconed® contrstbelvoo* ill ttie 
^nd* allerec! the genealc^ and mode a 
SunOS I sonof Zeosacd lawnrer, whoinsrried 
Itone, daoghter ol Lyctms by whom he bad a 
Lycastue by bU, wa» tatSwr ol 
SIiBM li, who mamed PasiphaS gaUiered a 
navy, and was connected with ranoas Weads 

mentioned atiorc (D, 0.3. le eo Apoilodii 1 S) 

HerodotM (ni. IC3} recoant* a tradition Uiat 
Mmoa sJter hi* translation from llw world 
»i*it«i the Cretans wjt6 tarn oe aad pestitenee 
^*ns« they bad aided the Greet* agautat 

S^KSUimu 1 

M i ath a (MI**!!, a daughter of Cocytss, 
Wlored by Itade*, w*a raetamorphoaed by; 
Deowterot reiwephoneinto aplantcalledafter 1 
her minfha, oroiiat In the neigfaboorhood <d 
Pjl« there waa a hill c ailed Mas the, smd at It* 


MINUCIUS 
j foot llwre waa a. temple of Pluto, and e, grote 
jofDemeter (Or luef s 723, Strsh. p 8Ji) 
Mjataraae {Jlmlaroensis Trajella), an 
UMportawt town is Latms on the ituxAim of 
CampaBta, wss sitoated on tbs Appia Via,*iid 
on both banks of the Luris, and near the mosib 
of this rirer It was an ancient town of the 
AitBOBn (IT Aartsci, baV fsirenderE^ to the 
Romans of its own accord and reeeired a 
Roman colony s c S3d It was sabsei^QeRUy 
reeolonised by Jahes Caesar (lar riii lO.ix. 
21^ X 21 Cio. ad Att V \ XTi. 19) la its 
neigfabocrliood waiagrore sacred to the nymph 
Ifonca and also extensive manbes iPaludet 
Jf«(i/umCTisei) lormed by the orcrflowingof 
the nrer Lins la which Manas was taxea 
pnsoaer (“lee p 529 a.J The tieighbonriiood of 
Mwtoniaa predo*.ed good wme There sre Ihe 
I rams of an amphitheatre end olansqacduct at 
< the modem Trajrtta 

1 HumcJaBOt (iliyovxiai’^j) 1 A Greek 
rhetoncisa wa» a contemporary of the ecte 
brated rhetoncian Hermogene* of Ttrsna (d. 
*t> nO) with whom hewas atsanonee—S Ad 
A thenian the son of Kicsgoras, rrs* »t«J * 
I Greek rhetoncian. and bred ib the reign of 
GsJIicdu* (aji d69-2CS ) Be was the sslhor 
of sereral rhetonral works, and afvartioa olhi* 
T/x»o} A>r^o?ur< IS extant and ispoUished in 
the ninth roiume of WaU $ llkeloret Grae(t 
'Klaiktia Ahsurliiui IAicl'biwsI 
KlaUcfasSatlltu rUs«a.tsj 
XQaCefui Felix Csct-nc.} 

KlnfieTu Bnfo# I VL , eoastil » c S3I| 
wh'Dlie curved on vsi againit the Istnass, 
la 227 he wasmasister erjaitarntothe d etatw 

? P«b>a5 Maxiraos The eastioas policy of 
abios displeased Mmaciai, and *>ceord(egiy> 
when Ffdiins was called away to Itas<i 
MmociDsd sobered the positire eommandsof 
the dictator, and risked a bailie mth a jioRini 
of ItaRDibsl e troops. Hs was fortoasto 
eoangb to gain a rvetory, m consQipaeaca Of 
which he became ao popular at Botoe, that a 
biU was passed, gtnng him ^oal nuhtary 
power with the dictator Tho ft?iD«n srm^ 
was now dirided, and each yortvoo eacaapw* 
Mperalely nnder its own generab Aailoas for 
dieticctum, Mioacios eagerly sceeptod a bsU'* 
wlucb woe oderod him by Haolubal, hot w«* 
defeated, and his troops were only saved (tom 
total deatroction by the timely am esJ of Fsbitt* 
with *12 hi* forces Tbereapoa Musneio* 
gwoeroDilf acknowledgisd his error; gave op hi* 
separato cOBuaand, and placed hanseU *S»^ 
ooder the aotbonly of the dictator He feU *v 

Uie battle of Cannae ui the foliowuigyesr (Liy 

xtia 8 S8-W, Pol lit 101, Plot, i'al f-H] 
—2. plebeian aedle 201, praetor 200 aod 
consol 187, when fe» earned oa war against the 
Bom with sacecs* In 189 he was one of tM 
ten tozamttBionen seat into At'* after the 
eoD'^oeat of Antiochos the Great, sod ml** 
he was me of tlie three ambaesodor* tent into 
OaoL (Lit xtaii S7,xneu S5)--d Jl, praetor 
157 (Lit **au 27, xxiir 63) — t- M, Intone 
ol the plebfi 141, bronglit forward » biU to 
repeal the law* of C Oraoehs* (Flor iu 15) 
Tbn Ifarciw Jlinaeio* and hia brother l^aintu* 
an mentioned «a arbitera between the inhs bt 
taut* of Genoa and the titoru W » very 
tnferestiag inscriptioii which waadiscoreredio 

the year l&OC, aUmi ten mile* from tb* modero 
«ity of Genoa (£7 / Zr i. JM).— 5 Q.ooniral 
lliii obtained Macedonia as hi* rronnee earned 
on war with sdccm* against the bnrbanan* to 
Xteacc, and IniuDpbcd oa hia retoro to Itome- 



stunjcrus 

He perpelnated the memory of his triumph by 
bniiding the Portions Minucia, near the Circns 
Flaminius. (Cic. Fhil. ii. 31, 84.)— Tlie Minucia 
Via, leading from Eome to Brundnsium (Cic. 

*s:. G; Hor. Ep. L 28, 20), -vvas made by 
Minncius Augnrinus, consul B.c. SOo. 

Minucius Xhermus. [Thxihibs.] 

ICnyae (Miniai), an ancient Greek race, 
Tvho originally dwelt in Thessaly. lolcos, in 
Thessaly, was one of their original seats. 
Their ancestral hero, Minyas, is said to have 
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panied Gordian in his expedition against the 
Persians, whom he defeated ; bat in the course 
of this war he was cut off either by di=:ease or 
by the treachery of his successor Philirrnus. 243 
(Zos.i. 16). 

Mithras (Mfflpas), the god of light and of the 
sun among the Persians (Strab. p. 732), whose 
worsliip was widely spread over Asia Minor, 
and took root in many Greek towns of Asia 
and the islands after the wars of Ale.vander. 
It was first introduced to the Homans throuiih 


migrated from Thessaly into the N. of Boeotia, I the wars of Pompey with the Cilician pira^s 
and there to have established the empire of , (Plot. Fomp. 24). Its in/laence in Italy was 

the Jlinyae, with the capital Orchomenos. — ' ^ . . 

[ORCHOiTEitos.] When the Amaeans were 
pressed southwards by the Thesprotians, they 
drove out the Minyae from the south of Thes- 
saly and from Boeotia. Some of the Minyae 
colonised Lemnos and Imbros, some settled in 
Attica, and some in the vaBey of the Eurotas, 
where they seem to have been joined by some 
of their kinsmen who were in turn driven from 
Lemnos and Attica. They withstood the Dorians 
in Sparta for some time, but eventually migrated 
again, some to Triphylia in the west of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and some to Melos and Thera. (Hdt. 
i. 146, iv. 145-148; Thuc. i. 12; Pans. ii. 29, 
iv. 27, vii. 9, ix. 36 ; Strab. p. 837.) The stories 
of the Argonauts (most of whom were tradi- 
tionally sprung from this race), sailing to 
various lands, probably to some extent grew 
out of these migrations of the 3Iinyae. [See 
pp. 106, 107.] 

Minyas (Mimas), son of Chryses, and the 
ancestral hero of the races of the Minyae. 


continually increased by Eoman legionaries 
returning from Eastern service daring the first 
and second centuries of our era. The first 
shrine of Mithras in Italy of which record is 
preserved is that at Ostia dating from the 
reign of Antoninus Pius. In the time of 
Septim. Sevems the worship of Mithras was 
added to the observances of the Domns Augusta 
(C. I. Tj. vi. 2271). Mithras was spoken of as 
Sol Invictus, a style which Anrelian, the son of 
a priestess of Slithras, sometimes adopted. 
Though Mithras was thus adopted as sun-god 
by the Homans towards the dechne of pagan- 
ism, his peculiar Oriental rites were retained. 
His sanctuary was a cave, real or artificial, 
explained as signifying that Mithras was bom 
from a rock (Lyd. Hens. in. 26) : it is more 
likely that it symbolises the world of darkness 
against which the sun-god fights. A bull was 
sacrificed in these caves and the blood purified 
the worshippers (DM. of Ant. art. Taurobo- 
lium), who passed through various grades of 


The accounts of his genealogy vary very much i initiation as ndpaxes, npiipioi, Kroms and 
in the different traditions, for some call him a ' x/oirai (the lion seems to mean the sun), 
son of Orchomenus or Eteocles, others of ' 'PlXiibpopoi, and finally Paires or ’Aerof. The 
Poseidon, Aleus, Ares, Sisyphus, or Halmns. initiated were regarded as purified from the 
He is further called the husband of Tritogenia, earth by these rites and by the fastings and 
Clytodora, or Phanosyra. Orchomenus, Pres- penances which they endured. The god is 
bon, Athamas, Diochthondas, Eteoclymene, commonly represented as a handsome youth, 
Periclymene, Leucippe, Arsinoe, and Alcathoe , wearing the Phrj-gian_ ca^ and attire, and 
or Alcithoe, are mentioned ns his children, kneeling on a bull which is thrown on the 
His tomb was shown at Orchomenos in Boeotia. ground, and whose throat he is cutting. Fre- 
(Paus.ix. 8G,S8;Schol.adPind. Of.riv.4,Pp/ft. quently (ns in the complete relief from which 
iv. 69.) A daughter of Minyas was Mtnyeias ’ 

(-«(fis) or MVnefJ (-ulis). (Ov. Met. iv. 32.) 

Mirobnga. 1. A town of the Celtici in 
Lusitania, on the ocean (Ptol. ii. 5, 6). — 2. A 
Eoman municipium in the territory of the 
Turdnli, in Hispania Baetica, on the road 
from Emerita to Caesaraugpsta (Ptol. ii. 4, 13). 

Mlsenum (Funta di Miseno), a promontory 
in Campania, S. of Cumae, said to have derived 
its name from Misenns, the companion and 
trumpeter of Aeneas, who was drowned and 
buried here (Ferg. Aen. vi. 163, 212; Propert. 

V. 18, 3). The bay formed by this promontory 
was converted by Augustus into an excellent 
harbour, and was made the principal station of 
the Eoman fleet on the Tyrrhene sea. A torvn 
sprang up around the harbour, and here the 
admiral of the fleet usually resided. (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 5, xiv. 3, XV. 51, SM. ii. 100 ; Suet. Auff. 

49; Plin. Ep. vi. 16, 20). The inhabitants 
were called Misenates and Misenenses, but the 
name Misenates most frequently signifies the 
men of the fleet. The Eoman nobles had pro- 
^ionsly built villas on the coast. Here Tvas the 
villa of C. Marius, -ptirchased by Lucius, 
which afterwards passed info the hands of the 
emperor Tiberius, vrho died at tins pjf ce. (Plat. 

Afar. 34; Tac.Ann. vi. 50 ; Suet. Tib. (2.) 

Misitheus, the father-in-law of tlie emperor 
Gordian HI., who married his daughter 
Sabinia Tranquillina in aJ). 241. 





The Sacrifice of Slithras. (From a relief row In the 
Lcrarre ) 

the engraving is taken) the grotto in which the 
sacriflee is offered is shown, 

Hithridates or Mithradates (Mifipioa-nii or 
He acrom- 1 Miepaoanjr), a common name among the Medes 
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and Persians, probably connected with that of I said to have learnt the incredible nuniber of 
Sfithras the god of light. 1 I , king, or, niOTa twenty two languages, and to hare been able in 
properly, satrap of Pontns, was son of Anobar I the day* of his greatest power to transact busi 
ranes L, and was sncceeded by Anbbaiaanes ' ness with the deputies of every tnbe subject to 

II, about BC S63 The kings of Pontna hw mle in their own pecohar dialect (Just, 

claimed to be lineally descended from one of xxxvu 2, Strab p 545, Phn. xrr 6, GeU. 
the seven Per»ians who had conspired against xni 17) The first steps of his career were 
the Magi, and who was scbseqnently estab- { marked by blood Be is said to have murdered 
Lshed by Danns Hystaspis in the government | hia mother, to whom a share m the royal 
of the countries bordenng on the Eaiine sea I authority had been left by Mithndates Euer 
(Xen Cyr Till 8 4, Diod ly SO »ii 10, P<d getea , and this was followed by the assassination 
r 43)— k II king of Pontae (837-302), eae ot hia brother MPP J13, Hems. 80} 

ceeded his father Anobarranes II , and was the In the early part ^ his reign he subdued tbs 
founder of the mdependent kingdom of Pontna barbarian tribes between Uie Huxine and the 
After the death of Alexander the Great, he was confine* of Armenia, including the whole of 
for a tune aubject to Antigonns, but during CotchjsandtheproTmcecailedJjesBerAmienia, 
the war between the snceeasora td Alexa^et, and even extended his conquests beyond the 
he succeeded in establishing his independence Caucasns He assisted Pansades, king of the 
He died at the age Of 84 (D od zn 9(h xr Bospoms, agamst the Sarmatians and Bozo- 

III , Appian, JfiffiT 9,112, Strab p 562)— 3 Uru, *md rendered the whole of the Taurus 

III, kingof Pontus (802-266), son and snccea Chersonese tributary to hi* kmgdom. After 
Eor of the preceding Ha enlarged hia paternal the death of Pansade* the kmgdom of Bosporus 
dominions by the acquisition of great part of itself was incorporated with hi* dominions, 
Cappadocia and Paphlagoma. He was anc Be was now m possession of sneh great power 
ceeded by his son Anobarzanes HI. (Diod ii that be began to deem himself equal to a con 
111 ) — 4 IV king of Pontns (about 240-190) test with Rome itself Many canse* of diasen- 
«Ki and tuccaaKw HI He aiou bad already arisen between them, but 

gave his daughter Laodice lo marnage to Mithndates had hitherto submitted to the 
Antiochua IH He was succeeded by bis son mandates of Rome Even after ezpeUmg 
Phaniaces L (Pol iv 56, v 43, 90 V, Anobarzanes from Cappadocia, and Nicomeoea 
king of PontBS (about 150-120) suinamed from Bitbynia in 90, he offered no resistance to 
Euergetes, son and successor of Pharnsces 1 j the Romans when theyrestoredthesemonarchs 

— 1 the first of the kings of Pontus who to their kingdom But when Kicomede>,orged 


made an alliance with the Romans, whom he 



sc ixcea 


r sf yfitliildsu* n. Slag Bf PbbUs 
I'M ti<B4 at llltlirl4st«a VI. rtt s.»IAtas Hier«aAT<i 
srujiTgpat, •M*(««dlni> lua BUS criteealDiaaB Tl 
iTT-wnalb U auppoied io fttar to <h4 tItiB aawpi 
Brio* irUcBUMauBUeeUeefaTBMUiiinUBU*. 

assisted ID the third PuniC war and m the wi 
against Aristonicns (191-129) He was aseass. 
Dated at Sinope by a conspiracy among his 
own immediate attendints (App ilithr 12, 
55; Just xxxTUi 5, Strab p VT, 

king of Pontns (120^3), somam^ Eupator, 
also Dionysus, but more conunonly the Great, 
was the son and successor of the preceding, 
and was only eleven years old at the pen^ of ius 
atceswon XSb are told by Sualin IbaV on 
ascending the throne he found hi^elf assailed 
by the designs of his guardians, but that ^ 
succeeded m eluding their machinations, parity 
by a courage and address beyond Ius years, 
partly by the use of antidote* agamst poison, to 
wluch he began thus early to accustom himself I 
pQC the same reasons he devoted much of his ^ 
time to hunting, and took refuge m the remo- 1 
test and most unfrequented regiona, nu^l 
pretenceof porsuingthe pleasures of the chase ' 
iVhatever truth there may be m these acconuta, 
it 1* certain that when he attained to manhood, 
h« not only had great ekiU « martial exercise* 
and a frame mured to hardahips, but his, 
naturally ngorons mtellect had been improved 
hr careful culture As a boy he had been ' 


by the Roman legates, invaded Vhe UmtoriM 
of Mithndates the latter made preparahoas for 
imme^te hostilities Bia soccess was rapid 
and strilfing In 88, he drove Anobatsansa 
oot of Cappadocia, and Nicomede* out of 
Bithyma, defeated the Roman general* who 
had support^ the latter, made huaielf master of 
Pbeygta and Galatia, and at last ot the Romas 
province of Asia. During the winter ha uaoed 
the sangniuary order to all the cities of Asia to 
pat to dealb, on the same day, oil the Roman 
and Ilahon citiren* who were to be found 
within their walla SohatefolhadtheBomaus 
rendered themselves, that these commands 
wet* obeyed with alacrity by almost all the 
cities of ^id, and SO.CWO Romans and Italian* 
ore said to hAve perished in this fearful mass- 
acre. (App jlfifAr 22, Pint SaIL2l’, C10.JWO 
riace 24; Bit Ep 78, Tac. Jnm it 14) 
Meantime Sulla had received the toimnand of 
the war agaiust Mithndates, and crossed over 
into Greece in 87 Slithn^tes, however, had 
resolved not to await the Bomans m Aaia, but 
had already »ent his general, Archelati*, into 
Greece, at thehead of a powerful army Athens. 
Acbaia, Roeotia and liSconia declared them 
selves bis sopporters The war proved uB 
favourable to the king Archelau* was twice 
defeated by Sulla with immense loss, near 
Chaeronea and Orchomenos in Boeotia (85) 
About the Bame time Mithndates was bimaeU 
defeated la Asia by Fimbna. [FruuKli ) These 
disasters led him to sue for peace, which Bull* 
waa willing to grant, becauao he wa» anxious to 
return to Italy, which was entirely 10 the 
handa of his enemies Mithndates consented 
to abandon all hi* conquests m Asia, to pay a 

of SOOO talents, and to surrender to the 

ana a fleet ot seventy ships Thua ended 

tho first Mithndatic war (81) (Arp MifAr 
22-63, Plat Sull 11-25, Lueull 4 )— Sliortfy 


brought up at Sinope, where he had probably afterwards Murena, who bud been left m com 
received the elements of a Greek educatum, mand of Asia by Sulla, invaded the dominion* 
and so powerful wa* hi* memory that he is of Mithndates (63), under the fiimsj pretext 
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JirriTBIDATlS REGIO 


slam (.Bell AUx 20-32, 78 , Strab p 625,. 
Rio Cass xlu 41-43 ) 

Mithridatis Begio (MiApiJaTW 
m Sanaatia Asiatiea, on the W side <« the 
nver Rba (Fo/^a), so called because it was the 
placed reSage ot the last ilithndateSi m the 
reign ot Clandias (Tac Ann lu 15, PtoLv 
9, 19) 

intflene PIttilene ] 

Knaseas (Mfoirtaj) of Patera m Lycia — not 
of Patrae m Achai-v — was a papi) of Erato- 
sthenes, and A granunanan of consideraMe 
celebrity He wrote two works, one of a 
chorographical description entitled Bertplu* 
(IltpiirXowj) and the other a collection d oracles 
at Relphi (bmd.r o , Athen pp 159,296, 530) 
U&astldchoB (MnurfXox^r) an Acsmanian 
leader, sided with Antiochns in 191, and sor 
rendered to the Konians after the battle ot Mag- 
nesia (Lit iisti 11, rtrym . 83 , Po) im 2C) 
Mnasippos (Modaiwwot) a liaccdaemoiuan 
in command of the fleet at Corcyra at S73, waa 
slam m a battle (Seiu Hell Tn 2.) 

Jlneme pics-' ' 

MnemBsyr’ *■ 


MOESIA 

Theodolinda, queen of the Eaogohards, a splen- 
did church, which stilt contains many of the 
gifts of this qneen (Paul Lanaab iv 22, 49j 
Uodia (MoSci'i', erf>,or a Tillage on a 
mountain V of LydJa or R oepolis on the 
eatiems RVT of Jndaea, celebrated at the 
natire pl-ue of the Maccabei (Jos Ant in 8, 1} 
Uodra (t4 M55pa iludurlu), a town of 
Bithjnia near the source of the nrer Gallus 
(Strah p 543) 

UoeBm, Uoeals, Kaesns, or Menus (Mon), 
* tiTcr in Germany, wh ch nses m the Sudeti 
Montes, flows through the territory of the Her- 
munduci and the Agn Recuma tes of the P-omans, 
and falls into the Rhine opposite Moguntiacum 
(llatm) (Tac Germ 28 , MeL m 8, 3) 

MoenJ or Myns (Ms'pir, M^^ir), a kmg ot 
Egypt who, Herodotus tells ns, reigned some 
900 years before his own Ttsit to that conntry, 
which seems to have been about b c 450 The 
Greek wirterg state of Moens that he formed 
the lake known by his name, and )o ned it by a 
canal to the ^iile in order to receire the waters 
oi the riTcr when they were superabundant, 
■ supply the defect when they did not n" 


—2 A Stoic philosopher, a ^sciple of Panaelina on each of which was a stone statue, seated o 
flonnsh^ abont b c 110 and taught at Athena I a throne, and intended to represent bunself 
Among his pupils was Mtiocbns of Ascalon andhiswrie (Hdt u 18, 101, 149, Riod. i 52, 
(Cic jFib t 2, 6 Aead u 25 69 ) Strab pp 789 609 ) The real author of these 

SlBesIeles (Mi-rirncAT)!), one of the great j works was Ajoennahat HL, who lircd about 
Athenian artists of the age of Penclea, was the 2300 • c (1000 years earlier than the date pyen 
architect of the Propylaea of the Acropolis by Hero^tns) Be had the enonacus basin 

[See pp 11, 12 , Rtct o/dnt art Propy/nen J formed in the Payflin for the storage of wat« 


21nesus&ehB5 (M»T;fc^);ef) a poet of the 
Middle Comedy (Athen pp 801 8^ 829) I 
Unenthius (Miei^fdcet), a physician, was a I 
natiye of Athens, and bred probably ui lb* 
focrth century B c ,aa he laqnoted bythecomM 
Alexis. He is Irequeutly meotinBed by I 
Galen and others. | 

Mnestet (KAeTrip), a celebrated pantomime 
actor in the reigns of Caligula and Ctandins, 
was one of theloyem of Messalhna.and waspnt 
to death on the ram of the Utter (Tac Ann tx.| 
4 , 3(3, Soet. Cal S3 S3 57) I 

Mnestbena, a Troj-ui, who accompanied 
Aereaa to It^y, and was the ancestral hero of 
the Memmu (Verg Acn-r 117) ! 

M3kbltu (Mwafllrir. MJflu HoaiSTfai, Moa- 1 
bitae O T Moab, for both country and peopJe), ' 
a district of Arabia Fetraea, E of the l^ad 
Sea, from the nyer Arnon [Wa4y-eU3Jonb, the ' 
boundary between Falestme and Arabia) on the i 
N , to Zoar, near the S end of the Read Sea. ! 
on the Si between the Amontes on the N > the 
Midianitea on the B., and the Edoanies on the , 
S — that IS. before tbelnaetitiBh conqnest of 
Canaan [See Ric# of iTit Bible} 
MSdestinns.Heresnlna.aBoinaii jurist, and 
a pupil of Ulpian, flourished in the reigns of 
Alexander Sereras, Max-mmna and th* Oordi 
ans, a.n 222-241 Thongh Modestmna ta 
the latest of the great Roman junsta, he ranks 
among the moat distingnisheA ^erO ue 345 
excerpts in the Rigest from bia wntmga- 
Modestns, Julius, a grammanan who wrote 
early in the first century aji (Snet. Or SC 
GelLui 9,1; Mart x 21,1) 

Uodestni.a nulitary writer the author of _ 
BibeUut Ae Voeabulie Bet Afihfanr, addr e ss e d 
to the emperor Tacitus, am 275 brief, a^ ' 
pieseata no features of interest. Tainted u 
all the collections of Scnptores de Be 

Kodiela (dfonra), a town in Gallia Transpa- 1 
dsna, on th* nrer liambrns. h of Mediolanam ' 
ililan), where Theodonc boilt a palace, 


protected by dykes and comromiieatmg wii 
the nse' by a can'll n itb locks to regulate tba 
flow He aUo built the lAbmnih [Rirf ft 
Ant ar) The Egyptian word mm mean* '* 
basin,’ aud from this a coalnsed account of a 
fang of that name was adopted by the 0^5** 

Moena (Moi^u), eommenly called MoeW 
AtticiaU. a dialuiguished grammanan « fee 
tune of Hadrian, the author of a work atm 
extant, entitled A*f««r 'Amraf, though th* 
title yanea somewhat m different manuscnpta. 
His treatise la a aort of companion of fee Attic 
mlh other Greek dialects; consisting ot alist 
of Attic words and expressions, Ulnatrated by 
those of other dialects, especially the common 
Greofc, Edited by Pierson, 1759, Befcker.lSSS. 

MoeruLanu [Moetos} 

Moero (Mwptf), or Myro {Vt«pd ), « poetess of 
Byxantinm, wife of Andromachns somamed 
Philologus, and mother of the grammarian and 
tragic poet Bomeros, bred abont B.C. 800 She 
wrote epic, elegiac, and lync poems. (Suw-ipJ 
Atben. p. 490 ( 

Moeroelea (M«ipo«Xi5»), an Athenian orator, a 
native of Salamis, was a contemporary cf 
Demosthenes, and like him an opponent of 
Pbihp and Alexander (Rem. P-E p 435;Anian, 
Alt 1 10, 7) 

Hoesla, called by the Greeks Myila (Mi»ria, 
also M ^ if EspArj, to dist ngish it from J^»i* 
in Asia), a conntry of Europe, was bounded on 
the 8 by Haemns. which separated it from 
Thrace, and by 31. Orbelna and Scordo#. 
separated it from ilacedonia, on the M* by II 
Soordoa and the nvers Rnnns and Sam*, 
which separated it from IHyncnni and Pan 
noma, on the N by the Rannbe, which sepa- 
rated it from Racia, and on the E by Pontu* 
Enxinns, thus corresponding to the present 
SerCM and Bulgaria (Dio Cass. li. 27, P*"*- 
m. 9, CO) This country sras subdued in th* 
reign of Augnsfna, abont 29 B c (Lit Ep I®*' 
145; Dio Casa. h. io. Flor u. 20', but does 
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not appear to have been formally constitated a 
Roman province till near the end of the reign, 
about AJ). 6 (Dio Cass.lv. 29 ,• Ov. Trist, ii. 197). 
Tacitus (4nn.i- 80) mentions a legatus Moesiae 
A.D. 14. It was originally only one province, 
but in the reira of Domitian -svas formed into two 
provinces, cimed Jlloesia Superior and Moeaia 
Inferior, the former being the western and the 
latter the eastern half of the country, and 
separated from each other by the river Cebms 
or Ciabms, a tributary of the Danube. ItTien 
Aurelian surrendered Dacia to the barbarians, 
and removed the inhabitants of that province 
to the S. of the Danube, the middle part of 
Jloesia was called Dacia Aureiiani; and this 
new prorince was divided into Dacia Bipensts, 
the district along the Danube, and Dacia In- 
terior, the district S. of the latter as far as the 
frontiers of Macedonia. In the reign of 
Yalens, some of the Goths crossed the Danube 
and settled in Moesia. These Goths are some- 
times called Moeso-Gotha, and it was for their 
use that Ulphilas translated the Scriptures 
into Gothic about the middle of the fourth 
century. The original inhabitants of the 
country, called Sloesi by the Homans, and Mysi 
(Mvo-ol) by the Greeks, were a Thracian race, 
and were divided into several tribes, such as 
the TnrsA^i, Pecciau, &e. (Strab. p. 295). 

Mogontiactun, Kognntiacum or Magontia- 
cum {Jilainz or Mayence), a toum on the left 
bank of the Rhine, opposite the mouth of the 
river Moenus (ilfain), was situated in the terri- 
tory of the Vangiones, and was subsequently 
the capital of the province of Germania Prinm. 
It was a Roman municipium, and was founded, 
or at least enlarged and fortified, by Dmsus. | 
It was occupied by a strong Roman garrison, 
and continued to the downfall of the empire 
to be one of the chief fortresses on the Bliine. 
(Tac. Sist. iv, 15, 24 ; Amm. Marc. ev. 11.) 

Moirae (MoTpai), called Parcae by the Homans, 
the Fates, jlioira properly signifies ‘ a share,’ 
and ns a personifica- 
tion 'the deity who 
assigns to every man 
his fate or his share.’ 

Homer speaks of the 
Koipai as personal 
deities once (If. xsiv. 

49), and again of a 
single MoTpa who spins 
the thread of life (If. 
xxiv, 209) ; in the 
Odyssey (vii. 197) there 
is once mention of 
the spiiming deities 
(KASOcs) who are pre- 
sent at the time of 
birth. Altro is men- 
tioned there also, and 
it is possible that in 
this passage Alaa Aibs 
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makes them daughters o! Xiglit and sisters o£ 
KS}p€s and Death ; whereas under the more 
OTderly reign of Zens they are danghters of 
Zens himself and Themis (Hes. Th. 217, 004; cf. 
Apohod. i. S, 1), atid three in number, viz, 
Clotno, or the spinning fate ; Lachesis, or the 
one who assigns to man iiis fate; and Atropos, 
or the fate that cannot be avoided. Later 
writers give other genealogies ; thus they are 
called children of Erebus and Night, of Cronos 
and Night, of Ge and Oceauns, or lastly of 
Ananke or Necessity (Cic. N,D. iii. 17 ; Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 40G ; Plat. Bejh p. G17). In Homer 
the conception of the supreme rule of the 
Fates is as uncertain as is their personality : in 
some passages nil the gods, even Zeus, observe 
the decree of Fate {II. xix. 87) ; in others the 
Fate IS rather an attribute of Zens signifying 
his predestmed will (II svii. 821), and it is even 
hinted that fate may be altered by Zeus (IL 
xvi. 4S5), and that things may possibly happen 
wrtp fioipav (II. XX. 80, 830). But the con- 
ception wliich prevailed was of an unalterable 
decree. The fate assigned to every being by 
eternal laws takes its course without obstruc- 
tion ; and Zeus, ns well as the other gods and 
men, must snbmit to them. {Aesch. Pr. 516, 
Eton. 885, 902 ; cf. Verg. Aen. v. 798, xii. 147 J 
Or. Met. SY. 781.) Tliey assign to theEnimyc% 
who inflict the pnnisliment for evil deeds, their 
proper functions; and with them they direct 
fate according to the laws of necessity, whence 
they are sometimes called the sisters of the 
Erinnyes. — The Moirae, as the divinities of the 
duration of human life, which is determined by 
the two points of birth and of death, are con- 
ceived either as goddesses of birth or as god- 
desses of death, and hence their number was 
two, as at Delphi with Zeus as MotpayeVt)? (Paus. 
X. 24, 4) ; bat even here the number of three dei- 
ties is preserved, and the conception became uni- 
versal of three sister Fates (as of three Honrs, 
three Graces, &c.). The distribution of the func- 



The Moirae or Parcae (Fates) and Promethens. (Tlscoatl. Mtw. Pto Cft-m. toL iv” . tav. SO 

may^1ir’'re<>-araedT lTke the Ztis Maipxyenjs ' tiona among them was not strictly observed, for 
at Delphi flee below], as the third m com - 1 we sometunes find all described as spmmngr 
nanv mth two KASBer. In Homer Moira is \ although this should be the function of Clotbo 


fate personified, which, at the birth of man, 
spins oat the tliread of his future life, fol- 
lows his steps, and directs the consequences of 
his actions according to the counsel of the gods. 
But the personification of his is not 

complete; for he mentions no particular ap- 
pearance of the goddess, no attributes, and no 
parentage. His Moira is therefore^ quite syn- 
onymous with Aisa (Aftra). — ^In Hesiod the per- 
sonification of the Moirae is more complete, 
but in speaking of the darker Titan djTiasty he 


alone, who is moreover often mentioned alone 
as the representative of all. As goddesses of 
birth, who spin the thread of the beginning of 
life, and prophesy the fate of the newly born, 
they are mentioned along witlx Hithyia, with 
whom, and also with the Hours, they appear as 
helpers at the birth of a child (Pind. OL vi. 42, 
Kern. vii. 1 ; Enr. I. T. 207, Bacch. 90 ; Pans, 
viij. 21, 2 ; see also Horae and Ilithyxa). As 
goddesses of death, they appear also with the 
Keres and the Erinnyes (Hes. Scut. 258 ; Pans. 
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u 11,4) In Bome uicient works of art th^j(I7eoptoleinns)andAndroinaclie,andar9UU(l(o 
appear, not with their seTetsl attnkates.lmt as * hATe emigrated from Thessaly into Epiras, 
three crowned deities wiQi sceptres in token under the guidance of Pjrrhns (Plat 1‘iirrh. 
their sorereignty (as on the altar of the Twelre I, Just ini, 3) la their new abodes they 
Gods, now m the LiouTre) , but osnally in works intermingled with the ongmal inhabitants of 
of art they are represented with diflerent eitci the land and with the neighbonrmf Ulynaa 
bote» Clotho with a spindle or aroU (the book . tribes, m consequence of which they were re. 
of fate) , Lachesis pouitmg with a staff to the gsrded by the other Greeks as half barhanaos 
globe , and Atropos with a pair of scales or a I They were, howerer, by far the most powerful 
snn.diai, or shears. The Parcae in Latin liter < people la hpirus, and their kings graduaPy ex 
ature receired all the mythology and attnbvtea tended thw dominion ^er the whole of the 


of the Greek Jloirae OrigmaUy Parca 
especially the goddess of birth, her name bemt. 
probably denVM a panundo (though some take 
it to be from jifccfo, as weaTiDg the thread), 
but with her were associated the deities Nona 
and Decima presiding orer different months of 
the birth, and enhsequen^ the name Parcae 
was applied to the th»e Fates eoUectiTely, of 
whom Nona and Decima were charged with the 
birth, and the third, Morta, with death (Varro, 
ap. GelL m. 16) The abstract noun Vafvnt 
meant the spoken word or decree of Heave 
equivalent to the ofiTB A<4i (Serv adAen.x 6i 
zii.808\bnt though the neuter form prevailed 
hteratore, the popular and cereraonia} tangnaj 
retamcd Fati and Patae Tata Scnmtni .. 
ivas the goddess who watched over the birth 
(melnded among the Carmentes as being pro- 
phetic) and wrote down the destiny of the child. 

Molione pIouocEs ] 

Idobones or UoLoaldae (MoA(ov<s, MeXieiw, 
MoXtevdot), that is, Euiytus and Cteatus, ao 
colled after their mother ^lohone They are 
also called Aelondae or Aetoruynt {'Axropl^t) 
after their reputed father Actor, the hasted of 
Slchaue, though they were generally regarded 
as the tons of Poseidon. The hfohonea, when 
ret boys, took part in an etpedition of the 
£pean« against Neleus aud the Pylians tlL 
XI 709,730, xxm. OSS, Or ilet tulSOO) They 
Are re^sented as nephews of Angesia, kuig of 
the Epeans. VThea Heracles marched against 
Augeas, the latter entrusted the conduct «( the 
war to the Molmnes , but as Heracles was taken 
lU, he concluded peace vnth Augeas, whereupon 
his army was attacked and defeated by the 
hlolionidae In order to take vengeance, he' 
afterwards slew them oearCleonse,oaUie froo 
tiers of Argohs, when they had been sent from 
Ehs to sacrifice at the Isthmian games, on 
behalf of the town (Find. Of n. 81, Pans. 
Till. 14, 6 , ApoUod u. 7, 2.)— The Jlohones 
mentioned as conquerors of Nestor m 
chanot race, and as having taken part m .. 
Calydonian hunt Cteatus was the fatner of 
Amphimachns by Theromce , and F.ntjrfT.» of 
Thalpms by Theraphone Their eons Ampbi 
machns and Thalpms led the Epeans to Troy 
(Pans, r 3, 4 ) ikier traditions describe them 
as bom out of an egg, and as having only one 
body, but two beads (Athen. n. 68. Plot Je 
Fratr Am 1) 

hlolo, BumacQe of Apollonius, the Thetoncian 
of Rhodes rAPOiioMTs, No. 3 ] 

Molea (MiA-wK), satrap of DfediatmderAntio- 
chus the Great, against whom he revolted. Be 
was defeated near Ballon B c 220, and put an 
end to Uis own hie (PoLv 40-84) 

Koloehath. [UrLccBa.] 

KJloSIl (MoAoff^eof), a people m Epirus, who 
inhabited a narrow slip of country, c^ed after 
them Holosna (MvAoeela'i or Holoists, which 
extended from the tons, along the TV tonk of 
the Aracbthns,as far as the Ambracian golf 
The Molosst were a Greek people, who clauned ! 
descent from Milossus, the son of T^rrhus. 


eonntry (Hdt n 127, Thnc 11.80; Lir i 
24 ) The first of their kings who took the tuU 
of king of Epims was Alexander, who perished 
m Italy B c 323. [Epmrs } The sncieiit 
capital of the Molossi was Passanov, but Ab 
BB scia afterwards became their chief town, snd 
the residence of their kings. (Plot PyirAS, 
Li* xlr 26) The Molossian bounds were cele- 

brsled m antiquity, and much prized for hnnl- 
ing (Verg Georg in. 405 > Hot Sat ii. C, 114). 

Holns {NiKes), son of Dencahon and father 
of Uerio'iXs (If I 2C9,iiii 279, ApoUod. lu 
8 , 1 ) 

Jffelyenma (MeXiapeior, also NeAM^eia, M»- 
KvKpla MoKiKptot, MeKvxpitit, Me\vKpcuef \ a 
town m the most southeflypart of Aetohajat 
the entrance of the Cotwlman gulf, rave the 
name of Rhmm Molycnnm ( Pier MoXitpiay) to 
this nei^bonnng promontory of Antirrhinni. 
It was fotmded by the Cormthians, bat was 
afterwa^s taken possession of by the Aetohans. 
(nuc u. 84, Strsb p 8S3) 

Uoine&pfiii {MfUfifii Tawu/ZM, « 
ilanwif el-SeJii, te Lover ilemphw, the 
capital of the Nomes Slomempbte* m 
Egypt, stood on the E side of the lake Usreotie 
(Streb p 803) 

I18bb( (Mw^ei), the god of crael meMery 
and ceneure, is not mentioned b* Homer, bnt is 
called in Resiod ^ son ol Night. He iS said 
to have found fault with the nan formra by 
Hephaestus, becanse a little door had not been 
left in hia breast, so as to euehle one to look 
into hie secret thooghta (Hes-TA 214,CaUaii. 
Bymis. Jno/f. 118 , Lneian, Hermofioi. 29 ) 

Kona 1. (Jnoferey) Anislandoff tbeeoaHOl 

the OrdoTjees in Bntain, one of the chwi 
seals of the Brmds, was invsded by Soetomns 
PaaliDti% aJ) 61, and conquered Agwcola, 
78 (Tac. Ayr 15,18, Ann. xiv 29. PtoLui 

412, DwCass-lni 7)^ BeeiloNsm- 

Illosasses I A Partluan general mentwiiea 
by Horace (Od in. 6, 9) is probably the same 
as Sutenaj the general ol Drodes,whode{eat^ 

, Crassus —2. A Parthian noble, who deserted to 
Antjmy unit nrged ti'ui to invade Parthia^ui 
soon afterwards returned to the Parthian tong 
Phraates —3 A general of the Parthian tong 
Vologeses I., tn the reign of Kero 

Menapla or Monanna (Bfe of Afanb »“ 
island between Bntannia and Hiberma (lint- 
IT 103) It IS probable that Caesar 
ib.m Island when he speaks of Jlona M 
way between Britain and Ireland {BO r 1») 

Honda or Mnnis {Mondego), * ri^ ol 
Spam, Sowing into the ocean between the Ttgos 
and Xhinus (Phn ir 115 ; 3Iel- m- L "•) 

Hfiatto. [Jr^o) . 

Honima (MonVij), a Greek woman, eiUie* “ 
Slratonicca, m Ionia, or of 3inetns,was fbe wire 
of filithzidatee, but was put to death by order w 
this xnonarcb, when he fled mto Armenia, vc 
TSfApp IfiMr 21, 27, 48, PlaLX-oca^ 1*1 , 

Honoeci Portns, also HercalU 
Portut {ilonaed), a port-town on the 
laguna, just within the province of Gallia >** 
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843), where Death comes npoa the eUge:, &ejv 4) Their name was denred from the conical 
appears »» an anslete priest ot Hades >a »i dark woodca houses m which they dwelt. Thtit 
robe (some propose fuKijirr^poj for luxift I gorenunent was conons a king chosen by 
TfwXoj, comparing Hor Sai ii 1, 58), and with} them was strictly guarded in » house higher 
the sacnhcial sword, with which he cats ofl a than the rest, and maintained at the public cost, 
lock ol a dying person, and devotes it to the 1 but ns soon as be displeased the commons they 
lowerworld. Many of the later poets desenbo I literally stopped thesopphesiandstarredhunto 
Death as a sad or temBc being, but the best death. (Bdt. vu IS, Strab p 549, Diod zit SCt) 
artists of the Greeks, aro ding anything that VotBOse [MsTEO'tE ] 
might be displeasing abandoned the idea sag Ufotsea or Slotyca (Mifrouira llntjcensis 
gested to them by the poets, and rcjaresented Modiea), a town in the S of Sicily, W of the 
Death nnder a more peaceful aspect On the promontory Pachynos and near the sources of 
chest of Cypselus Night was represented with the nwr llotychaons (Ftume d\ Ha^uta) 
two boys one bl^k and the other white, and Since both Cicero andPlinycaU the inhabitants 
at Sparta there were statues of ^th Death and hlntyeensea, it is probable that ifafyea is the 
Sleep (Pans iii 18, t 18) Both were asoally more correct form of the name (Cic Ferr in 
represented as alnmbenng yonths, or as willed 43 51 , PUn m 91 , Ptol ui, 4, 14 ) 
deities (Souicrtr), and with torches tnrned npside UotyA (Morvii MervaSw) an ancient town la 

down (cf Vcrg Aen. "n 234) the NW of Sicily, situated on a amaU island 

Horsimos {Kip<Ti}u>t) a tragic poet, son of {S PantaUo) only Six stadia from the coast, 
Philocles and father ot the elder Astjdamas | with which it was connected by a mole Xtwas 
ndicoled bv Aristophanes (Ran 181, Snid founded by the Phoenicuns in the territory of 
sr) jlheElyini It possessed a good baiboul and 

Uorychus (M-'pvxai), a tragic poet, a con was m early times one of the most floonshmg 
temporary of Aristophanes noted for hia glut : cities of Sicily It afterwards passed mto the 
tony (Aristoph. Aek. 887 Vetp 504) hands of the Carthaginians, was taken from 

Uosa (dfoas or Meute) a nrer in Galha Bel them by Dioorsios of Syracuse, and was finally 

K i rises m 3It Vogesus in the temloryof the captored by the Caithagiman general Himaco, 
gones and falls ictothe Vahalisor W branch wbo transplanted all its inbabiUcts to the (own 
of the PJime (Caes R G iv 10 Plol u 9 8| of Lilybaenni, which he had foanded lU its 
Moseba fhMwva d/wiertf) a seaport on the neighbourhood, E c 897 (Thnc. vt 2, Diod. 
NE coast of Arabia Felix St? of Syagras (be m 47,55) 
easternmost promontory of the pemosola (R<m , Ho^chantu [?ro7rcA.1 
el-Had) , a chief emponnm tor the trade be- U&cl&, daughter of Q Muciue ScMtoU, the 
tween India and Aiabu, (Ptol n. 7) eagor, consal e c 95, married Cn> Fompeyi by 

Ufisthi (M5irxB<) s pe^leot Asia, whose ter «hom»behadtwoaoiia,CnerD»and&extus and 
rito^ (i) Mocgun) formei originally (be 8 part o daughter, Pompeio. She was divorced by 
of Colcbu but at the time of Augostus was Pompey m C3 8he neut mamed U Aemilius 
divided between Colchis, Ibeiu, and Annenu ‘ Scanras, a stepson of the dictator Sulla. In 89 
(Hdh lu. 91 vu. 78 , Strab p 497) Mucia weut to Sicily to mediate between her 

htoiehJeiUontss, or-Iens Koas (vA Mo^ua son Sei Pompey and Angostus She was 
ipTi ilesudi), a range ol nouatams extending tivug at the time of the battle ot ActiBm,91 
b and Sw from the main choia of the Cancasos Angustus treated her with great respect 
to that of the Anti Taurus, and fortning the ad Fam t S, Dio Cass- zzzvii. 49, In. 83, 
boundary between Colchis aed Ibena named SaeL«ri<f 50) 

after the hloscsi, who dwelt among (hens Ufieifisus 1 P luiolai Crassuf Sitt* 
(Strab pp <S1, 492, 548, FloL r 8, 13) KueiAnos. was the son of P Mucios Benevolo, 

lIoschiOB (Meifxfwv), a Greek physician, the and was adopted by P Xncmina CrassnS Dives, 
author of a short Greek treatise 'On Female Be was conaoJ b c 131, and earned on the war 
Pisesses,’ is supposed to have Lved m the be against Aiutonicns m Asia, but was defeated 
ginning of the second centory after Chnst and killed. He euooeeded Scipio N'aiica as 
The work 18 edited by Dewez, Vienn. 1793 pootifex maxunns. He was distingoished totn 

Moschaa(M5^gaj) ofSjracDSe,agrainmanaa as an orator and a lawyer (GelL l 13, vaL 
and bneobe poet, lived about b c 2^0 or a bttle Max viu. 7 , Cic de Or i. 37, 216 )—2 Ueinlns 
later He was a pnpdof Biox Ingentus he lIncianxu,threetLmeacoiiBiil,ma.n 52,79 and 
comes far behind Theoentns, whom he mutates. 75. On Nero s death in 5* llocianns had the 
Bat his lament for Bion has great melody and command of the province of Syria , and be ren 
pathos. His style labours under an excess of deredeflSeient aid tot espasian when the latter 
polish and ornament For editions see Bion resolved to seize the imperial throne Aa soon 

MSsella {Ho4el or AToulU), a nver in Gallta as Fespasian was proclaimed emperor, SIncianos 

BelgKO, nses m >It Vogesus and falls mto the set out for Europe to oppose \ itelLus but the 
Rhine at Confluentes {CabUm) This river Vitellians were entirely defeated by Antonios 
forms the subject ol a descriptive poem by Pivome {Paiitrs) before Mneianua entered 
Ausoiuusfcf Flor ui. 10) Italy Anlouius however, hod to surrender all 

Mosteai (Mchitijvdi, Miavirn, Vlovarffrr) power into the hands of Mnciaous, upon the 
Mowrljini), a city of Lydia, in the Hyrcanian arrival of the latter at Eome. Jlacionos was 
plmn, 8 E of Thyatira, was one of the crtiee of an orator and a historian. His powers of ov*" 
Asia Minor destroyed by the great earthquake toiy are greatly praised by Tacitus. He made 
ofan 17 Its coins are numerous. (Tac-Ann. a CTUectmn of the speeches of the republican 
11 . 47 , PtoL V 2, 16 ) period which he published in eleven books of 

Hosyehlus [Ls.xi>t>s] Aefo and three ol Epirfolor The subject ef 

Mosynoeei (Mo<rs»ai*oi, Slocswoiaoc), or Mo bis history la not mentioned , but it appear* to 
•yai or MMsym (Moevroi, Motf-ewrof) a people have treated chieiiy of the East. (Tac HiJf »• 
onth“N coast of Asia Minor in Pontus, E of 1 19, u. 7Ck u< £3 iv 80, Suet. Vap 6,13) Ho 
the Cbal jbes and the city o! Cerosns, celebrated ’ la often cited by Pliny 
for their warhhe spirt anl savage cosloms, Macitts ScaevSIa. (SCAEioiul 
wUichare desenVied bv Xemphon {AtuA iv i, Magilla (Mugilhinu*) a townujl-al nm frooi 
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-which a family of the Papirii probably derived 
their name MupillanDs (Dionys. ■(•iii. 36). 

Muloiber. [Vulcanus.] 

Mulucha, Halva, or Molochath (MoAoxoB: 
Muluwi), the largest river of Mauretania, rising 
in the Atlas, and flowing N. by E. into the 
(hdf of McUllah, successively the boundary 
between the Mauri and the Massaesylii, 
Mauretania and Numidia, Mauretania Tingitana 
and Mauretania Caesariensis. (Strab. pp. 827, 
829 ; Ptoh iv. 1, 7.) [Hicbetaota.] 

Hummius. 1. L., tribune of the plebs, B.c. 
187, and praetor 177 (Liv. rarvvii. 54, xli. 8). — 
2. It., suruamed Acatrccrs, son of the last, was 
praetor 154, when he carried on the war suc- 
cessfully in Further Spain, against the Lusita- 
nians. He was consul in 146, when he won for 
himself the surname of Achaicua, by the con- 
quest of Greece, and the establishment of the 
Homan province of Achaia. After defeating 
■ the army of the Achaean League at the Isthmus 
of Corinth, he entered Corinth without oppo- 
sition. The city was burnt, rased, and aban- 
doned to pillage : the native Corinthians were 
sold for slaves, and the rarest specimens of 
Grecian art were given up to the rapacity of 
an ignorant conqueror. Polybius the historian 
saw Homan soldiers playing at draughts upon 
the far-famed picture of Dionysus by Aristides ; 
and Mnmmius himself was so unconscious of 
the real value of his prize, that he sold the 
rarer worhs of painting, sculpture, and carving, 
to the king of Pergamuro, and exacted secu- 
rities from the masters of vessels who conveyed 
the remainder to Italy, to replace by equiva- 
lents any picture or statue lost or injured in 
the passage. (Pol. iii. 32, xl. 7-11 ; Veil. Pat. i. 
13.) He remained in Greece during the greater 1 
part of 145 with the title of proconsid. He I 
arranged the flscal and municipal constitution 
of the newly acquired province, and won the 
confidence and esteem of the provincials by ! 
his integrity, justice, and equanimity. He * 
triumphed in 145. He was censor in 142 with ^ 
Scipio Africanus the younger. Tlie political j 
opinions of Mummius inclined to the popular 
side. (Cic. Mur. 14, Off. ii. 22 ; Paus. vii. 12.) 1 
— 3. Sp., brother of the preceding, and his ( 
legatus at Corinth in 146-145, was an intimate j 
friend of the younger Scipio Africanus. In 
political opinions Spurius was opposed to his 
brother Lucius, and was n high aristocrat. He 
composed ethical and satirical epistles, which 
were extant in Cicero’s age, and were probably 
in the style which Horace afterwards cultivated 
so successfully. (Cic. de Hep. i. 12, ad- Atf. 
xiii. 0, de Amic. 19, 27.) 

Hunatius Planous. [Plakcus.] 

Munda. 1, A Homan colony and an important 
town in Hispania Baetica, situated on n small 
river, and celebrated on account of two battles 
fought in its neighbourhood — the victory of Cn. 
Scipio over the Carthaginians in b.c. 210, and 
the important victory of Julius Caesar over the 
sons of Pompey in 45. The town had fallen 
into decay as early as the time of Pliny. Tlic 
site of the ancient ton-n is usually supposed 
to be the modem village of Monda, SML of 
Malaga ; but Munda was more probably in the 
neighbourhood of Cordova, and there are ruins 
of ancient walls and towers between Mnrtos, 
Alcandete, Espejo, and Baena, which are con- 
' jectured to be the remains of Munda. (Strab. 
p. 141 ; Ph'n. iii. 12 ; Liv. xxiv. 42 ; Dio Cass, 
xliii. 89.) — 2. A river. See Monda. 

Munychia (Mouvux^u)j ^ the peninsula 
of Piraeus, which formed the citadel of the 
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ports of iithens. It was strongly fortified, and 
frequently mentioned in Athenian history. 
At its foot lay the harbour of Munychia, one 
of the three harbours in the peninsula of Pi- 
raeus fortified by Tliemistocles. The names 
of these three harbours were Piraeus, Zea, and 
Munychia. [See map on p. 142.] The hill of 
Munyclua contained sereral pablic buildings. 
Of these the most important were : — (1) a temple 
of Artemis Munychia, in which persons accused 
or cnines against the state took refuge ; ( 2 ) the 
Bendideum, sanctuary of the Thracian 
Artemis Bendis, in whose honour the festival of 
the Bendfdea was celebrated; ( 3 ) the theatre 
on the NW. slope of the hill. (Strab. p. 595 ; 
Pans. i. 1 , 4.) 

Mnrcia, Murtga, Murtia. [Vekus.] 

jifTircus, L, Statius, was Caesar’s legatus b.c. 
48, and praetor 45. He went into Syria after his 
year of office expired ; and after Caesar’s death 
became an active supporter of the republican 
party. Cassius appointed him prefect of the 
fleet. After the min of the republican party at 
Philippi, in 42, lilurcus went over to Sex. 
Pompey in Sicily. Here he was assassinated 
by Pompey's order at the instigation of his 
freedman Menas, to whom Mnrcus had home 
himself loftily. (Caes. B. C. iii. 15 ; App. B. C. 
iv. 58-86, 100-117, V. 15, 70 ; Dio Cass, xlviii. 19 ; 
Tell. Pat. ii. 77.j 

Murena, Iiicinius. The name Murena is 
said to have been given in consequence of P. 
Licinins, praetor in 104, having a great liking 
for the lamprey {murena), and budding tanks 
(vivaria) for them (Plin. ix. 170 ; Macroh. ii. 
11 ). — 1. P.j a man of some literary knowledge, 
lost lus life in the wars of Marias and SnUa, 
B.c. 82 {Cic. Brut. 67, 90).— 2. L., brother of 
the preceding, served under SuUa in Greece, 
ill the Mithridatic war. After Sulla had 
made peace ivith Mithridates (84), Murena was 
left as propraetor in Asia. Anxious for dis- 
tinction, Murena sought a quarrel \rtth Mithri- 
dates : and after carrying on the war for two 4 
years, was at length compelled by the strict 
orders of SuUa to stop hostilities. Murena re- 
turned to Rome, and had a triumph in 81. 
fAjm. Mithr. 64 ; Cic. pro Leg. Manil. 3, 7.) — 

3. L., son of the last, served under his father 
in the second Mithridatic war, and also under 
LucuUus in the tliird Mithridatic war. In 65 
he was praetor, in 04 propraetor of Gallia Cis- 
alpina, and in 63 was elected consul with D. 
Junius SiJanuB. Serv. Sulpicius, an unsuc- 
cessful candidate, instituted a prosecution 
against Murena for bribery (avibitiis), and he 
was supported in the matter by M. Porcius 
Cato, Cn. Postnmius, and Sen’. Sulpicius the 
younger, Murena wa.s defended by Q* Horten- 
sius, M. Tullius Cicero, who was then consul, 
and M. Licinius Crassus. The speech of Cicero, 
which is extant, was delivered in the latter part 
of November. The orator handled his subject 
skilfully, by making merry ivith the formulae 
and the practice of the lawyers, to which class 
Sulpicius belonged, and with the paradoxes of 
the Stoics, to which sect Cato had attached 
himself. Murena was acquitted, and was consul 
in the following year, C2. (Plut. Lucu U. 18-19, 
Cat. Min. 21; Cic. pro Murena; ad Ait. xiL 
21, xiii. G.)— 4. A. Terentiue Varro Idnrejia, 
probably the son of the preceding, was adopted 
by A. Terentius Varro, wliose name he took, 
according to the custom in such cases. Tins 
is the common and on the whole most probable 
account, inferred from the mention of him in 
Dio Cass. 8 , Suet. Tih. 8 , .and Yell. Pat. 
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11 91 Bat there i:. no certain ttulhontrlorlii* king }nba, and was himsell the phjsician to 
parentage, and there H some difference la the the empetor Augustas He had been onginaBy 
names given to him. Hence some beLeve that a slave ^\Tien the emperor was senonslj iU, 
Ke was a real and not as adopted Varro It is and had been made worse bp a hot regimen and 
impossible to accept thto new withont rejecting treatment. B c 23. Antomas Hosa succeeded a 
the authority of Dio, who calls lactnins testocuig him to health by means ol cold bath 
Alnrena. If he was boro a Licinins and adopted mg mid cooling drinks, for which semce he 
by Varro, he might be spoken ol erther as lira leceired fiom Angnslns and the senate a large 
nina or as Terentms, and there is nothmf »m sam of money, and the permission to wear a 
possible m his sifter also takmg the name gold rmg, and also had a statue erected mhis 
Terentia. Again, there is no aothonty for sop- honour near that of Aescnlapins by pnbhc 
posingthat a Varro would take the cognomen enbscnptioD He seems to hare been attached 
dlucetia. In the ciinl wars be is said to bare to this mods of treatment, to which Horace 
lost 111* property (Schol ad Hor Od u- 2), aUodee (Eput i IS, S) but failed when he 
and C pTOcaleius, a P/nnaa eqnes, is eaid to . applied it to the case of 11 Slatcellna, who died, 
hare giren him a share of his own properly ' ooder his care a few months after the recorery 
This Procnleins is called the brother ol \ arro, ol Angnstos, 38 (Iho Ca«v hu. SO , Suet. 
but, if we take the words of Horace bterally, 59, fit , Plia. *n 128, xiT 77, n*. 117 ) He 
PrMnleins bad more than one brother The wrote cereral phamaccntieal works, which are 
plnral, however, may be merely generahsing treqneBtJv quoted by Galen, but of which^ 
Again it IS not necessary to auppiose that be notbmg except a few fragments remain. There' 
was a brother, for it was common enough are, however, two short Batin medical works 
among the Bomans to call cousins by the name ascnbeal to Antonins 3Iass, but these are 
of brothers (JraterpalmeltsAXid/rateTt That genctidly considered to be sponou* 

Proeuleius was brother (or coustnj of Afotena, VSta or Ufiza (Movtf'a, MaiiCis prob ATou-, 
and also ol Terentia the wife ol htaecenas, ts shid. N of ATokhn), a port of Arabia Felix, on 
stated by Dio Cassius (hv S) It is a fortbet the t\ roe*t, near the Straitt of JSah-ef- 
questioD whence Murena obtained wealth dIanAeh (Ptoh va 15) 

enough to fit him for the position of augur fsee Sfaiae (Mouaoj), the Aloses, were, according 
Eor Od in. I9j for which the portion likely to the earliest writers, the inspiring goddesses 
to hare come from Procnleins wootd scarcely of song, and, according to later notions, divuu 
sxiClee, and It has been oo^ectured with much ties preaidiogoverihediffsreBtkindsof poetry 
probabOsty that the great varro (II Xerentius and over the arts and tcven««. They were 
the scholar and antiquarian) who died abouifiA originally nymphs of wells and spnng), which 
B and was very wealthy, may have left bis were ragged asaamd and mspineg, and were 
property, or much of it, to Aloiena Horace j u the earliest tunes hoDoared with ebmm 
mentions also a villa of Mureiu a at Formiae . and dancea (Thus one oi the altars n the 
abont 88 B c This, however, must have be | Alosea at Athens was sacred to Th* ifute* of 
longed to him before any bequest from Varro 77,»»Kii «»„/•» ih® «Tinr>h* ttemselvei 

(Hot 8ai l 6, 88) It is preoable, thoogb not 
absolutely cett^ that Afurena sras the Terea 
tins Vam who subdned the Salasai in the Alps, 
and founded the town of Aagn»la (Aosfo) u 
their temtory (Dio Cass. lui. 25 , Strab p 205), 
and was con^ tufiectus in 23 (C I Z> p 450) 

In 23 he was involved in the conspiracy of 
Famuos Caepio, and was condemned to death 
and executed, notwithstanding the intercesiion 
of Proculeitu and Terentia, the sister of Ala 
reca. Horace (01 u. 10) addresses Alureoa by 
the name of Licmius, and probably intended 
to give him some adnce as to being more 
cautious in his speech and conduct let Sen. 

Ep 19) Ris execupon is mentioned by Dio 
Casa hv 3, Soet. Ttb 8, Tac. Ann i. iO (For 
the consequences to his brother in law, see 
Mabcs.'sxs ) 

Murgaatia 1 See AIoBOiTiint— !A A 
town in Samninm, E of Bonsnum (Lir x. M) 

Kurgia, a town m Hispama Baetica, on the 
frontiers of Tarraconensis, and on the road from 
Acci to Alalaga (PtoL u. 4, 11), 

Mursa or Mursla (Fireck, capita] of SIavi>- 
nia), an important town m Pancoma Infenor, 
situated on thelhavns, not tar from its jusctioii 
with the Danube was a Homan colony fomided 
by the emperor Hadnsn (hence Aclia Alorsa), 
and was the residence of the governor of Isiwer 
Paunonia (Ptoh u. 16, 8) Here Alagnentiaa 
was defeated by Constantins TT., a n 

Hun'lla, orKursaSlisor,atowninPainio- 
ma Inferior, only ten tmles W. cl the great 
Alorsa. 

Hus, Dseius (Deocs-I 

Hua. Aataslus, a celebrated physician at 
Rouse about the begmnmg ol the Christian ent 
He was brother to Fnpbc^us, the pl^siciaii to : 


were snppo^ to be the sooieet of tong and 
poetry feochwor 
shj p was common 
ID ThrBC.a and 
Boeot.a, and it 
was especially 
UByportaDt at the 
plenteous springs 
of All Heh 
COD Aganippe 
and Hippocrene 
They were thus ^ 
brought idIo con 
nexion with the 
great deities of 
Ihatcoaatty.with 
Dionysus, and 
more especiaHy 
with ApoUo, who 
represented their 
characteristics as 
being the god at 
once of prophetic 
and of jioeii* 
cal inspiration. 

Hence be is the 
leader of the 

Mases (sZofo- 

wjerus • cf If •* 

I. 603 , Pmd. 

Aem V 23, Paua-T p e9,b) Theynot 

oniT taught the poet hu art (Hee. Th 22), but. 





iwledge 


be 


regarded as teaching arts and k 
geoersk— 1 Genealoyp of the iiuttt 
most common notion was that they vreru 
dao0 tern of Zeus and Alcemosyne, and boro 
"1 Plena, at the foot of Aft. OlrmPus (IZ- b. 
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*-' “’ ”* ’'■}“’ states tlie names of all the nine, 

(lauohtoi s of Tiraiins nnfl Pe 'll * I'®'*' i ^3 these nine names became the usual ones, 

ormm of nr ‘¥ I Putcyyye, Thalia, Melpomeiu, 

^n?shin :. l’n,l n !^°'^J^<^'^,Tm-pmchwe,Erato,:PohjmniaoTPohjhjjmma, 

worship ,n Ihei.a and their names P.erides or ' Vrania, and nalhope. In some local tradi- 





Pieriae njmpliao (Cic. l^.D n. 21, 54) — 2 tioiis the number three as asserted. Patibanias 
I^umher of the Mtises. That there were nine and Plutarch speak of three Muses at one time 
Jluses instead of the usual three (accoiding to honoured on Helicon (w’herc their nameq were 
the number of Graces, Hours, «t*c.) was pi obablj' j* said to be Meletc, Mneme, and Aoide), at 
due to the form w'hicli the choruses took lound I Delphi and at Sicyoii (Paus ix. 29; Plut. 




the eacred spiings, in three row*? of tlxiee 
moidenw. In tlic Iliad the Muses arc spoken of 
sometimes in the singular, sometimes in the 
plural, but without definite inimher JJ^iiio 
AIuscs are fii‘*t mentioned in Od. xxi\. GO, tind 


Symii. ix. 14); and Cicero {Ic.) speaks of four 
Ma«cs ns belonging to one tradition; hut thr le 
IS no sufficient reason for regarding the number 
nine, wliich c\<.ntually prevailed, as a more 
leccut tradition than the others. — 2. Xafnrc 

PP 




MUSiE 


3iusu:ns 


and Characier of the Mutei In Homers 
poems they ere the goddesses of song end 
poetry and lire in Olympus ^ere they sing 
theCestire songs at the repasts of the immortals. 
They bring before the mmd of the mortal poet 
the events which he Las to relate, and cc^er 
upon him the gift of song {II > COl, ti 484, ' 
Od I 1, Till. 63. Hes 
Th 21) There la no 
reason to doubt that the 
earliest poets m their 
inrocatioD of the Ulnae 
or Muses weTepeifertly 
sincere, and actoiilly 
belier^ in their being 
inspired by the god 
desses , thoogb in later 
3 the invocation of 



le l^ses, wasdepnved 
by them of the gift 
they had bestowed on 
lum, and pnnisbed with i 
bhndnesH (H >■ SSI, I 
ApoUod I 3, 3), the' 
I Sirens who hkewiae 
ventured nponocontest 
with them, were de- 
' SiSitr Pnw-io* the feathers of 

Be«iB|v*t«B) theirwmgsfPaas IX 31, 

2) TUenioedaoghters 
of Pieros, who ptesomed to nral the Moses, 
were changed into birds The earhest worship 
of the Moses is perhaps correctly assigned to 
Thrace and Plena aboot ML Olympos, whence 
It wasmtrodoced into Boeotia (Strab pp 410, 
471) , and the names of inoonUias, grottoes, 
and Wells, connected with their worship in the 
North, were 
lihemse trans- 
ferred to the 
bonlb Pierus, 
a Macedonian, 
18 eaid to have 
been the first 
who intro- 
duced thewor 
ship of the 
‘RTiie Moses, 
from Thrace to 
Thespiae, at 
the loot of ML 
Helicon (Pans, 
zxii 2) (t IS 
possible that 
in this story is 
concealed the 
(act that tlie 
Thracian wor- 
ship of nine 
Muses Soper 
seded a Boeo- 
tianwonhipof 
three. Near , 
Ml Heheon, Ephialtes and Otos are said to have 
offered the first sacrifices to them. In the ssme 
plaeethere wssasanctoary with their statn«s,the 
sacred wells Aganippe and Hippocrene, and on 
Ml libethnon, which is connected with Helicon, 
^ere waa a sacred grotto of the Muses. At 
Thespiae they hsd a temple and statues, and the | 


Thespians celebrated a solemn festival of the 
Moses on Mt Helicon, called Jfuiea (Paaa ii. 
29, 1, Dll. 8 ; Plot Amat p 748, CJ O IMS) 
Ml. Pamaaans was likewise sacred to them, 
with the Castalian spring, near which they had 
a temple At Athens there was an altar of the 
Muses in the Academy, besides that to tie 
‘Moses of the Hissos’ near the nver At 
Sparta they had a temple at which sacnficei 
were offered before » war, because tliev inspired 
the martial music of the Spartans (Paaa iji. 
IT) At Troezen (where they were called Ardal 
id^, front a mythical Ardalus who lotrodaced 
their worship), thev shared an ^Ur with 
Hypnns, the god of sleep (Pans ii 31, 4) The 
sacnfices offered to the Mnses consisted of 
libations of water or milk, and of hooey (Scbol 
^ad Oed Col 100, Serv ad 27c/ vii 21) The 
the Mnses was conven . vanons stumames by which they ace des^nated 
tional Tiiere are traces by the poets are for the most part denvMfrom 
of a contest between the wIoikb which were sacred to them or in 
the woRslup of the whico they were worshipped, while some are 
Mnses and other local descriptive of the svreetness of then songs— 
myths , thoa Thamyns, j 4 Re^esentatione of the jfuie* in teorki of 
who presumed to excel | art to the most ancient works of art we find 
only three hinses, and their attribntes are 
musical instruments, such as the Ante, the lyre 
or the barbiton Later artists gave to csch of 
the Dine sisters different attributes as well as 
different attitndea (1) ChB, the Muse of his- 
tory, appears m a sittmg attitude, with an creij 



roll of paper, or an open chest of books, (2) 
Euterpe, the Muse of lync poetry, witbaflote, 
(8) Thalia., the Sins* of comedy and of 
or idylLo poetry, appears with a comicmwa, a 
ahefoerd ■ staff, a wreath of ivy, and a tan 
boorise, (4) l/e/Mmfnd, the Slase of tragedy, 
with a tragic mask, the clcb of Heracles, or a 
aword , her head is aorrenodedwithnneleaTW 
and abe wears the cotbnrnna, (8) Terpttthvri, 
the Mnse of choral dance and aenp appears 
with the lyre tad lheplerttom,(6) ATJM.the 
Maae of erotic loetry and mimie unitatien, 
sometimee also hM the lyre ; (7) Polt/wnia, or 
Polphymnfa, the Mnse of the sublime hymn, 
nsnally appears without any attribute, m ape® 
aive attitude: (8) Urania, tie Muse of ast^ 
nomy, with a staff pointing to t globe , (») 

Caffidpd, the Mnse of epiepoetry,nppears wim 

a tablet and stylos, and sometimes with » 
of paper —The Itaban Camenae or C**“®*M 
nymphs of springs and of proph^.s'*’ 


. - therefore identified with the Greek *“^5 
IThen the worship of the Mn«es sope^ej 
that of tie native Camenae, all tie Greek 
attributes and legends were adopted by Boman 
poets, wio used the names Mn«ac and Camenae 
-nevoonyma. (CiifE’caE] . , 

Musaeu (Mavwcuet) L A semi royliol'y^" 
personage, to be classed with Olra, 
and Pamphos. He was regarded as thesoti^ 
of vanons poetical compositions, esp^^r 
connected with the mystic ntes of Demewr « 
Elensis, over which tie legend represented turn 
aa ptesiding m the tuna of Heracles (Dw ir 
2S) He Was reputed to belong to the fo^y 
of the Emnolpidae, being the son of 
and tselene (Philochoms, ap hchoL *“ 
Ran, 1065) In other vanationa of the m?y 
he was less definitely called a Thracian- AK”™ 
ing to other legends he waa the son of OfF" 
of whom he was generally conudered 
imitator and disciple Some account* g*»**“® 
a wife, Deujce, and a son, Enmolpos (Suid. *■' • 
Serv ad Aen vi. 667 , Piod. U ) There wm a 
tradition that the Jfnsenm in I’lraeui boreto** 
from having been the place where 



MUSA6ETES 

was buried (Paus. i. 25, 8). Aijioug tlie nume- 
rous compositions attributed to lum by tlie 
ancients tlie most celebrated were his Oracles. 
Onomacritus, in the lime of the Pisistratidae, 
made it his business to collect and arrange the 
oracles that passed under tlie name of Jluaaeus, 
and was banished by Hipparchus for interpo- 
lating in the collection oracles of his own 
making. (Hdt. vii. 0, viii. 00; Ar. Ban. 1031 ; ’ 
Paus. i. 22, X. 0.) — 2. -A grammarian, the author 
of the celebrated poem on the loves of Hero 
and Leander. Nothing is known of the writer; 
but it is certain that the poem ia a late pro- 
duction, perhaps not earlier than the fifth 
century of our era. Edited by Passow, Lips. 
1810; and by Schaefer, Lips. 1825. 
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bide of the promontory, near Priene, was the 
groat temple of Poseidon, which was the place 
of meeting for the Panionic festival and Am- 
phictyony. (17. ii. 809; Hdt. i. 148; Time. i. 
14 ; Strab. p. 021 ; Paus. v. 7, 3.J 
Mycalessus {MuKaAijoirilv ; MyaaAniriTioj),an 
ancient and important city in Boeotia, men- 
tioned by Homer, was situated on the road from 
-Vulis to Thebes. In s.c. 413 some Thracian 
mercenaries in the pay of Athens surprised and 
sacked the town, and butchered the inhabitants 
From this blow it never recovered, and a as in 
ruins in the time of Pausam'as. It possessed a 
celebrated temple of Demeter, who was hence 
buriianied Mycalessia. (17. ii, 498 ; Bymn. 
Apoll. 224 ; Time. vii. 29 ; Strab. p. 404 ; Paus. 


mins of the walls and towel's and 

C. musonius Kufus, a Stoic philosopher, was i the position of the gateways are still traceable, 
the son of n Roman eques,and was banished by j mycenae, sometimes Mycene Mu- 

Xero to the island of Gyaros, in A.D. CG, under | : MuftTp'OJor : Xarrafn),an ancient town m 

the pretext of his having been privy to thecon- Aigoh*,, about six miles NE. of Argos, and nine 
spiracy of Eiso. ^ He returned from exile on and a <]uarter miles inland from Tirvns, was 
the accession of Galba, and seems to have been Mtuated on a spur rising from the valley of 
held in high estimation by Vespasian, as he the Cephissus, at the KE. corner of the plain 
was allowed to remain at Rome when the other /hence described in Odyssey hi. 203 as fivxv 
philosophers were banished from the city- (Tac- "Ap-yfor). Traditionally it was founded by Per* 
,4?2n. XV. 71; Dio Cass. Ixii. 57, Ixvi. 13-) ' ... . - . 

Slusti {hlovorri), a town in the Carthaginian 
territorj* (Zeugitana), near tlie river Bagradas, 
on the road from Carthage to Sicca Venena 
(Ptol. iv. 8, S3). 

Mttthul {'Melleg)^ a river of Numidia, the 
boundary between the kingdoms of Jugurtha 
and Adlierbdl. It joins the Bagradas. (Sail. 

Jug. 48.) 

HutUuS) C. Pajpius, one of the principal 
Samnite generals in the Marsic war, u.c. 00-89 
(App. U.C'. i. 40-31). 

llutliia (Mutinensis : Modena)^ an important 
town in Gallia Cispadana, on the high road 
from Mediolanum to the S. of Italy, was ori- 
ginally a Celtic town, and was the first place 
which the Romans took away from the Boh. It 


seus; its massive wallh nere regarded as the 
nork of the Cyclopes (Strab. p. 377; Paus. li. 
1.7, 10; Eur. I.A. 1300); but there is little 
doubt that 3Iycenae was an offshoot from the 
older Tuiv.vs, which it eventually Burpassed in 
importance. It was built in n sectire position 
on the liillside commanding the passes 
through which several verj' ancient roads Im\e 
been discovered leading to Corinth and the 
Corinthian gulf. It is therefore a reasonable 
conclusion that the princes of Tirj-ns isee 
l^ELOPb ; TdwksJ built Jlycenae as an outpost 
to gi\e them the trade routes to the Corinthian 
gulf, and that this practical command of the 
commerce from both seas caused it to outstrip 
TiryiiK in profajicrity and to become the chief 
citj of the Pelopidae; hence in the Homeric 


is mentioned at the beginning of the second , age and storj' it is regarded as the capital of 


Punic war (b.c. 218) as a fortified place in 
habited by the Romans (Liv. -xxi. 25, xxvii. 21 ; 
Pol. iii. 40) ; but it was not till 183 that it was 
made a Roman colony (Liv. xxxix. 55). Mutina 
is . celebrated in the history of the Civil war 
after Caesaris death. Decimus Brutus was be- 
sieged here by M. Antonias from December, 44, 
to April, 43 ; and under its walls the battles were 
fought in wluch the consuls Hirtius and Pansa 
perished. Hence this war was called the j&cffum 
mutinense. (App. B.C. iii. 40-72; Suet. Aw/?. 9.) 
The best wool in all Italy came from the neigh- 
bourhood of ifutina (Strab. i). 218). 

Hutunus Tutunus, an old Italian deity of 
fruitful marriage, worshipped by the 8>TnboI of 
the phallus, and compared by Roman writers %vilb 
PriapuB (Amob. iv. 7 ; cf. Ikdigetes, p. 443, a). 

Mycale (Muicd^ij: Sanmin), a mountain in 
the S- of Ionia in Asia Minor, N. of tbo mouth 
of the Macander. It forms the “W. extremity of 
M. Messogis, and runs far out into the sea, 
opposite to Samos, forming a sharp promontory, 
which was called Mycale or Trogilium (Tpory- 


Agamemnon and the first city in all Greece 
(//. ii. 3C9, iv. 52, vii- 180, xi, 40). After the 
coi«iuest of Peloponnesus by the Dorinnh, it 
ceased to he a place of importance, but is 
nieiitioned as sending a small contingent of 
trooph to Tliermopylae and to Plataeae (Hdt. 
vii. 202, ir. 28). At length, in 468, Argos, haring 
recovered from her former defeats by Sparta, 
begun to strengthen her dominion and attacked 
3ryccnae, nngrj', as some relate, because the 
3Ijcenaeau8 had helped the Greek amiicfa 
against Persia (Paus. ii. 1C, 5). The massive 
walls resisted all attacks, but the inhabitant*, 
were at length compelled by famine to abandon 
tlieir town. They effected their escape without 
a surrender, and took refuge, some at Cleonac, 
some in Achaia, and others in Macodoni.v. 
(Diod. xi. C5; fStrab. p. 877 ; Pans. vii. 23, 8 i 
Tlie chief knoivn remains of the ancient cit> 
were until recent years imrt of the fortifications, 
csjiecially the * Lion Gate,’ and some *bee- 
liive* tombs, often called treasuries. Tlie ex- 
cavations carried out by Schlicmaim in 1870, 


iKior TpevyvAiov: G. 8. Marin). This cape j umlcontmuea m later years, were of the utmost 
and the HE. promontory of Samos (Posiaonium) > imjmrtaiice, not only for the histo^ of Mycenae 
overlap one onother, and the two tongues of and of the Peloponnesus m pre-Donan times, 
land are separated by a strait only seven stadia . but also for the study of Greek arcbaeolojp*, 
(little more than tliree-fourths of a mile) inland for the light which is throwm on tlu* 
_ ‘-Til- Viict/^rr n« I Hfimi'ric Tho walla of tlie citild' 
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&3C* 3rTCE^AE JITLAE 

tbs occnra in tLe Wr cily alse^ flioiigh|taifijng, among other things, examples of «■’ 
lessUuck In the gates and lowers part of the inlaid metalwork which appeared m ILl 
work n of niore careMly hewn blocks, and in shield of Achilles. [For fnrtliVaecoont of tU 
one part of the wdl Oie masonry is p<djgonal I history of thepre Donan mlers at Mycenae 
[see of Ant art Uurut] Ihe ‘Inon’ i Pelopipat and Tuirvs] 


gale which formed the chief entrance, 


Tuirvs] 

Mycene (Mu>rt»-Ij), danghter of Inachas tod 
wife of Arestor, from whom the town of Mtcp- 
n«« was behered to hare denred it» name (O / 
II 120 , Pans. II 16 , 3 ) 

Myeennni (VlvKtp.yos, the Egyptian Mer 
kau Ra), son of Cheops (Chafa), king of Egji t, 
sacceeded his tmcle Chephren (KhafBa) on 
the tliTone, in the foarth dynasty (Memphite , 
about 8C00 j» c According to llerodotoe h s 
conduct formed a strong contract to that of hn 
father and uncle, being as m Id and just s> 
theirs had been tyrannical On the death of 
Ills daughter, he placed her < orpse with a the 
hollow body of a uooden cow, which was 
eorered with gold Herodotus tells n= tliat it 
,«as still to to seen at Sals m his time, lie 
I further hear that being warned by an crscle 
that lie should die at the eud of six yesit 
because 1 e ha 1 been a gentle ruler and bu not 
wreaked the sengeance of the ^odsoo Egypt, 
Slyccnnus, indignant at this injustice gave 
himself up to reselry and strove to double hiv 
allotted time by tnnuag lught into diy (Edt 
.... .... “• Diod. I. 61, Atheu. p. 458.) The 

P*v* *ipy»midofMycerinu8,orMenkaBBA.ismthe 

1^ SW part of the plam of Gueb The coSn 

it”!;-. 

found in Phrygia. Onthesauunitofthecitadel 
Arehaeo- 



the east aide and was ao eontnred that 

the iQxader had to pass through 


.Q island in the Aegaean sea, one o( tl e 
Cyclades, 8E of Tenoe and £ of Delos, nerer 
attained any importance m history, but >s eels 
bnted ID mythology as one of the places ahers 
the muts were defeat^ fay Heraclsa The 
i»Lin<] was poor and nninrodactite, andilsiu* 
babitaots were rapacious, whence the proverb 
Mvedriot yihvr (Atben p. 7, Soul »c) It 
contained two town,, a promontorj called 
nav,> nMn i. , .v r ^’^'orioo, and u mountain nam ed Vtmaltlll 

b^.ng fS .Smad Tr'/van X’ The large number of bald persons in this island 

The, wns^ of ^Wer of Atreus | was cone dered worthy of record by several 

TauUerXmW or fri? ”®i**^* *?, “ wwieol wntora (Btrab p 487, Phn. ii ISO) 
I^ui^Tc^b^ adjoin Art o/%urlrt ^ ofAcmon. a Riry 

SerulcTum] They seem m fhet{ tor(a to I fi. s'* 


logical Bocisty, in HWO rerealed the palace of 
the ki^ of which the groond plan was hke 
that of the palaces at Tityns and Troy, an I 
nearit and parti) overUpping aDonclempleof 
aMut Me aixth or seventh cenlaty e c Of the 
•beehive tombs (like those at Sfenidi Orcho- 

menus Plmns and Volo) seven altogether 
^»e been found in the lower city, the largest 


They i ...v.. iviu, w 

pnmitiTe Dirygian huts, as desenbedb, 
VitruTioi and t! ,s is another aim of con 
Mon mth Ph^gia. Since these |raTes h.id 
nfed, there was great importance In 
^ within 

vt found. These are prob- 

ably the SIX ^ves traditionally sa d to he 
«md At'^* of Aga^Mon and his companions 


v.V7u’ P»“»aDias seems to have 

toonght that tradition referred to the 
i^rabs (Pans m 10) There is good 


zl™ ij:'" 

«to»« Of goU and 
silver works of art anl potterr which these 
^IM contain^ the prodoct of a cinl satioa 
P^bably from about 1500 to 
1000 B c This Mycenaean • art has been 
traced elong the east coast of Greece from 
AmveUe to Tliessaly, in the islands and part of : 
the opposite Asiatic coast. It seems tcTpomt ! 

L'dian and Phrygian, _ 

1 a^lraixture, it m ap-lfanoh 


against the Amazons and from whom sc 
the Phrygians are said to have been ealtol 
Slygdonuiis. He hod a son Coroeboa, lieno 
called dTeydoRicfcs (/buLieS, Pons i 2") 
Mjgdonla (HirySovfa Vl^ySorit) 1 A dis- 
trict in the E of Macedonia, bordering on tt*' 
Thertiuuc gulf and the ChalciJic peninsol-i- 
Its people were of Thracian origin. (Hdt n 
123, Thnc i. 58)— 2. \ district in the ^ •' 
Asia Minor, between M 01 ympa»anJ the cosft. 
m the F of Phrygia and Mysn ■ 


la and the VT of 


Mygdones, who formed a settlement here b 
were afterwards subdued by the Bithyni (''trsb 
pp 29a 650, 575j Hence J/j/jdoniW » o*®' 
m tlie Latin poets for Phrygian (Hor Od n- 1- 
22)— 3. The NE district of Jfesopotemi* 
between M ilasius and the Chabora!! winch 
divided it from Oaroene From its great ferti 
was also cMW Antliemosio ( Av5r>iavir(a) 
(Stvab ^ 747. Pol t 31) , 

_2Iyia (MvSi), dooghter of Pytli'; 


n the Iliad, c 


Theano, and svife of hfilon of Crotoua (-a^ 
b) a letter addressed to a cirtamPhylh* 
extant under her name 
Mylae (Mi/Aof MvAaSij, MwAafrifj) 1 

the E. part of the N cooat 


' I Sialy, I 




:natcd o 
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far into the sea, T\-ith a harbour and citadel. 
It was founded by Zancle (IMessana), and con- 
tinued subject to the latter city. (Strab. p. 272.) 
It was off jMylae that C. Duilius won his victory 
in 2G0, and Agrippa defeated the fleet of Sex. 
Poinpeius, B.c. 86 (Pol. i. 23; App. B.C. v. 
195).— 2. A town of Thessaly in ATagnesia, of 
uncertain site. 

Idylasa or Mylassa (ra MuAci(roj M^Aatru'a: 
Mv\a<r€vs: Mcl^sso, Ru.), a very ancient inland 
city of Caria (Hdt. lay eighty stadia from 

the^ coast at the Gulf of lassus, in a fertile 
plain, on and at the foot of an isolated rock of 
white marble, wliicli furnished the material for 
the temples and other public buildings of the 
city. .Among them were tivo temples of Zeus, 
Zeus Osagos, and Zeus Lnbrandenus. (Strab. p. 
658 ; Paus. viih 10.) Under the Homans it was 
made a free city (Pol. xvi. 24 ; Lir. xx^rviii. 30;. 
In the civil wars, it was taken and partly de- 
fatroyed by Labienns. Its remains are very ex- 
tensive, and include the ruins of one of the 
temples of Zeus on the rock which formed the 
Acropolis. 

Myndtis (MiJyoos: MwStos: prob. Port Gu- 
mzshlUj Ru.), a Dorian colony on the coast of 
Caria, in Asia Alinor, founded by settlers from 
Troezene, probably on the site of an old town 
of the Ueleges, which continued to exist under 
the name of Pa}aemyndas^ Mytidae stood at 
the W. end of the peninsula on which Halicar- 
nassus stood. (Paus. ii. SO ; Strab. p. G58.) 

Myon or Myonia (MvwUf Nvoyfa : 'Mvoyevs)j 
a tow’n of the Locri Ozolae, situated on a con- 
siderable height thirty stadia from ibnpliissa, 
and in one of the passes which lead from Aetolia 
into Phocis (Thuc. iii. 101 ; Paus. x. 38, 8). 

Myoimesus (Mv^vuT^ffos : G. ffj/psili) a pro- 
montory of loTii.i, with a town and a little 
island of the same name, S. of Teos and W. of 
Lebedus, and forming the N. headland of the 
Gulf of Ephesus. Here the Romans, under the 
praetor L. Aemilius, gained a great naval vic- 
tory over Antiochus the Great, B.c. 190. (Thuc. 
iii. 42 ; Strab. p. 043 ; Liv. xxxviii. 27.) 

Kyos Honnos (6 Mubr vppos, i.e. probably 
]lPuscle-j)orf, ratlier than Mouse-port ^ for p.vs is 
also the Greek for muscle, and this shell-fish is 
very common on the W. coast of the Red Sea), 
aft. Veneris Portus ('A^poStTTjr 5p/ioy), an im- 
portant seaport town of Upper Egypt, built by 
Ptolemy .IL Pliiladelphus on a promontory 
of the same name, six or seven days’ journey 
from Coptos. (Diod. iii. 89; Strab. pp. 700, 
815 ; Ptol. iv. 5, 14.) Its position is occupied by 
the modem Ahoit-Sliaar. 

Myra or Myron, (r^and ^ Mt/po, ^ Mvpw*': 
Pivpevs'. Myra, Grk., Demhre, Turk,, Ru.), one 
of the chief cities of Lycia,and, under the later 
Roman empire, the capital of the province, was 
built on a rock twenty stadia from the sea, and 
had a port called Andriaca (’AvSpio/rij) (Strab. 
p. 600). St. Paul touched here on Lis voyage to 
Rome {Acts, xxvii. 6, G). There are still raagni- 
•ficent ruins of the city, in great part hewn out 
of the rock. 

Myriandns {Mvpiavoos), a Phoenician colony 
in Syria, on the E. side of the Gulf of Issus, a 
day’s journey from the Cilician Gates (Xeu. 
^n. i. 4, 6; Arrian, Azi. ii. 6, 1). It probably 
stood a little S. of Alexandria, at a spot where 
there are ruins. Herodotus calls the Gulf of 
isRtiB 6 MupjovSjKbs kSKttos (iv. 38). 

Mynna (^ Mep/j'o, or yiCpiva, 'Pivpivva, Mvpjvrj', 
y^vpirtuos). 1. {Sajidarlik7)» a very ancient 
and strongly fortified city on the W. coast of 
3Iysia, founded, according to mythical tradi- 
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tion,by MjTinns or by the Amazon Alyriua, and 
colonised by the Aeolians, of whose confederacy 
^formed a member (Hdt. i. 149 ; Strab. p. 505). 
within its territory, at Giyneuin, was an ancient 
oracle of Apollo. It n'as also called Smyrna, 
^d, under the Roman empire, Scbastopolis : 
it was made by the Roman's a civiias libera. 
It was destroyed by earthquakes under Tiberius 
and Trajan, but each time rebuilt. (Liv. xxxiii. 



Com of Mj-rlna (2nd cent, b.c ). 

Ohr., head of Apollo . ret , nov ; \polJo with pa 

teri; lefore mm omphalos and vase, laurel wreath 
surrounding. 

30; Tac. An)i. ii. 47 ; Oros. vii. 12.) It was the 
birthplace of the epigrammatic poet Agathias. 
— 2. (See Lemnos.] 

Myrlea (MppAem : MupXedvo5 : Amapoli, Ru., 
a little distance inland fiom Mudanieh), a city 
of Bitliynia, not far from Prusa, founded by the 
Colophonians, and ahnost rebuilt byPrusias L, 
who called it Apamea after his wife. The 
Romans colonised it under JuL'os Caesar and 
Augustus. ^ (Strab. pp. 568, 564 ; Plin. v. 149.) 

Myrmecides (MvppjjKtSTjs), a sculptor and 
engraver, of Miletus or Athens, is generally 
mentioned in connexion with Callicrates, like 
whom he was celebrated for the minuteness of 
liis works. [Callicrates.] His works in ivory 
were so smAU that they could scarcely be seen 
without placing them on black Lair. (Varro, 
L. It. ix. 02 ; Cic. Acad. ii. 38 ; Suid. a.v.) 

Myrmecium (Mupjui^/ciov), a Alilesian colony 
of the Chersonesus Tnurica, situated on a pro- 
montory of the same name a little N. of Panti- 
capaeum (Strab. p. 310 ; Ptol. iii. 0, 4). 

Myrmidon son of Zeus and Eury- 

medusa, daughter of Clitos, whom Zeus deceived 
in the disguise of an ant. Her son was for this 
reason called MjTmidon (from pAppri^, an ant), 
and was regarded as the ancestor of tlio Myr- 
midons in TLessaty. He was married to Pisi- 
dice, by whom he became the father of .flntiphus 
and Actor. (Apollod. i. 7. 8 ; Ap. Rh. L 50.) 

Myrmidones (Mpp/uSiiver), au Achaean mce 
in Phthiotis in Tliessaly, whom Acliilles ruled 
over and who accompanied this liero to Troy. 
They are said to have inliabited originally the 
island of Aegina, and to have emigrated with 
Peleus into Thessaly; but modem critics on 
the contrary suppose that a colony of them 
emigrated from Tliessaly into Aegina. In 
Homer's time they are Thessalians. (17. ii. G81, 
x%'i. G5, xix. 278; Strab. pp. 375, 483.) Tlic 
MyiToidones disappear from history at a later 
period. The ancients derived their name either 
from a mythical ancestor 3 Iyhmidon, or from 
the ants (pvpprjKfs) in Aegina, whicli were suj)- 
posed to have been metamorphosed into men 
in the time of Aeacus. [Ar veus.] 

Myreinufi (MppKiPoy), a town on tho N, side 
of the Strynion, near 3It. Pangaeus, founded 
by HisTiu:i;s(Hdt. v.23,97, 124 ; Thuc. iv.l02). 

M^on (Mi'pa-v). 1. TjTant of Sicyon, the 
father of Aristonyraus, and grandfather of Cli- 
slhenes. He gained the victory at Olympi.a in 
the chariot-race in n.c. 048. (Hdt. vi. 120; 
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IWRON 


Paus Tj 19)— 2 One of the moat celeLratedof I 
the Greeh scnlpton w&s bon &t £)ei>Oi«raft> j 
in Boeotis, about 480 He is also called an I 
Athenian, because Eteutherae had been ad | 
mitted to the Athenian Iranchise He was the 
disciple of Ageladas.tbe fellow-discipteof Pdy j 
cletus, and a younger contemporary of Pbidias ^ 
He flonnsbed about 431 tae time of the begin 
ning of the Peloponnesian srar Ibe chief 
tharactenstic of Myron seems to hare been his 
power of expressing a great ranety of fonns- 
bot content with the human figure m its most 
difficult and momentary attitudes, be directed 
Lis (irt towards rarions other animals and he 
seems to bare been the first great artist who 
did go In some matters of detail he is said to 
have retained some of the ronglmess, or rather 
cons entionalism ot eaihet art from which 
Phidias treed himself (Flin. xzxir 58) His 
great works were nearly all m bronze The 
most celebrated ol his etatnes were bia Diseo- 
Miii and hia Cow Of hig Ditcobolut (see 
Lucian PAilopseud 18 Quintil u 13 8) there 
are marble cop es in existence Of thesecopies 
one la m the 
British Mosenm 
which was found 
in the groonds of 
Hadrian a Tibur ' 
tu>eTiDa,iol791 
another in the 
Slassimi pabce 
at Borne The 
Cote of Myron 
was celebratM ID 
many popalar 
Terses, and the 
Greek Anthology 
still contains no 
less than thuty 
SIX epigrana 
upon It (ef An 
son SpiffT 68) 
The Cow was 
Rpteaented as 
lowing, mod the 
statue was placed . 
on a marble base, 
in the centre of 
the largest open 
place ID Atheos, 

■ of Cicero (Ck ' 



Copzof tbs LlMoboli 


where it still stood . . 

Verr ir 60) In the time of Paui 
no longer there it must hare been removed 
to Puime, where it was atiU to be seen lo the 
temple of Peace in the tune of Procopius {D 
G ir 21) Myro n was the anthor of a group 
representing the scene between Marsyss and 
ACbene when she cast aw ay the fiute (Plm. 
zxmr 67, perhaps alluded to, but diffnentlj- 
descnbed, by Pans i 24 1) It is now believed 
bymanycntiCB that the statue of Marias tn 
tie I^tenn Museum at Borne is a marlle 
copy from this group, of which a relief on a 
marble rase tn the mnsenm at Athens is doubt 
less also a representation,— 3. Of ^eue, the 
anthor of an account of the first Messeuian 
war, probably lived not earher than the thud 
century Bc (Pans iv 6, Athen. pp 557) 

Uyros^es (MupsriSnt) a sIctUul andsoceesa- 
ful Athenian general. In B c 457 Ibe Ccem 
tbians had invaded Megan in order to draw 
away the Athenian forces from the war with' 
Aegins. The rest of the Athenian forces were j 
in Egypt bnt MyroniJes raided an army ofj 
lojs and old men, defeated the Corinthmns, . 


MTSCELHS 

defeated the Boeotians at Oenophyta, and gave 
Athens U\a aupremacy over Phocis and most 
of the Boeotian towns (Thuc 1. 105, 106, ICS, 
IT fIS Anstopli. Eecl 303 ) 

Myrrha (Moppa) or Smyrna daughter rf 
Cinyras and mother of Adonis. For details 
Ad^is 

Slynhmfia (Mvppiyott Mvppiyoioiet) a d«- 
moaonthsE coast of Attica, belonging to the 
tnbe PaudioBiB, a little S of the promontity 
. Cynosura. It is said to bare been built b} a 
I hero CoUenna, and it contamed a temple of 
I Artemis Colaeuis (Pans 1.31,4) 

Myrsilnj (MepiriAM) 1 [CAvpAtxEs]— 2 A 
Greek histoncal writer ot uncertain date, a 
native of LesbM, from whom Dionysius of Hah 
camassus borrowed a part of his account of 
tlie Pelasgians (Diooys i. 23, Strab. pp. 60, 
CIO) 

Hyitlnus [SIvnTrsTiPM] 

MyrtHxi a town ol the Tcrdetani on the 
Anas in Lusitania possessing the Jus latii. 

Myrtilui (MygriAof), son of Hermes by Cle<r 
bale, Clytia, Pbaetusa, or Myrto. He sas the 
charioteer of Oenomaus kmg of £)ia whom he 
betrayed when Pelops contended with hw 
master in the chariot race He was afterwards 
thrown into the sea by Pelopa near Oeraastu* 

' id Euboea and that part of the Aegaean is said 
to have thenceforth Ken called alter bun the 
Slyrtoan sea [OraoMArB, Prwps] At the 
moment he expired, be pronousced a curse upon 
the bouse of Pelops which was beDeefewrd 
tormented by the Enenyes Hii father Placed 
hint among the stars as Auri/^a (Soph SI 
509. Ear Or 993, Feus u. 18 r Lnu. 11. 
TzeU ad Lye 156, Byg Fah Bi Aifr u.11.) 

Uyrtit (M6^(s), a lync poetes*, a natire of 
Anlhedos, in Boeotia, said to hare mstnew 
Pindar, and to have contended With him *o>' 
the palm of snpenonty This is alluded to in 
an extant frs^ent of Connna, There were 
statues IS herbonourinvanouBpairtsof Greece 
{Anth Pal IX SC, Said iv IXiytafot) 
Myrtoum Mare (vh MopTSsr wcXwjfei) the 
part of the Aegaean aea, S of Euboea, Att^ 
and Argolis, which denvM its name from the 
sman t^nd Myitus, though others soppOBC it 
to come front Myrtnoi, whom Pelops threw into 
this sea. [JfTBTll.l.s ] , , 

MyrtuatlHia (M»|>roCrri«v Mvgroi^uu). 
caD^ Myrtlaui (MW»or) m Homer, a town 
of the Epeans m Elis, on the road from Ehs toi 
'Dyme (If u. 616, Strib p 811) 

Myrtui {MTBToujf Mabe ] . 

Kyi (MGj) an artist who engraved the battle 
of the Lapithae and the Centaurs and other 
figures on thesLeldof Phidias icol(>ssa] bfonw 
statue oJ Athena Promachos, m the Acro^h* 
of Athens (Pana i 28 2) Ha is mentioned as 
one of the most distinguished engravers (Phn- 
axxiu. 154, Mart, xiv 95) 

MylcSlna (MCfreeXor, or MairreAAat) anah]^*^ 
of Achaia, and, according to Ond (Slelt 
1) a Herachd and the son of an Armv>' 
Alemcm. He founded Croton in Italy — 
tn accordance with the Delphic oracle Ice 
oracle had commanded hint to build a 0*7 
where he should find ram with fine wealhw 
For a long time he thought it impoa^t* t* 
fulfil the command of the oracle, tiU »t IeUSt“ 
be found m Italy a beautiful woman in tesrs . 
*heteii|«n be perceived that the oratl* 




- , d, and founded Croton oo **** *1^ 

fj According to Antiochus he had so much better 

— , — . — ., I an opinion of the site of bybana that he beg?*® 

and repulsed them from Sierra. In 4v6 ho the oracle to let him he founder of that city bu- 


irrsi 

T7as bidden to be content witb the directions 
^ven to him (Antioch, aj). Strab. p. 2fi2: Dionys. 
ii. 59: Snid. s. c.l. 

HLfsi (Muo-oO, a people akin to the tribes of 
Tltrace, regarding whom the early traditions 
^a^ied: some accounts representing them as 
having migrated in early times, before the Trojan 
war, from Tlrrace into Asia Minor, while others 
speak of a reflex migration, of Mysians and 
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Pergamene, from the celebrated city of Pek- 
CAjrusr, which stood in it (Strab. pp.’sGt, G15). 
This account applies to the time of the early 
Roman empire; the extent of Mysia, and its 
snbdmsions, varied greatly at other times. In 
the heroic ages we find the great Teucrian 
monarchy of Troy m the NM". of the country, 
and tlie Phrygians along the Hellespont. For the 
probable origin of the Mysians see Sfysi. The 


ieucn^s occupying ^irace and the dispos- 3Iysia of the legends respecting Telephus is the 
^es<=iea Thracians cros'^ing to Asia. Tlie original ’ Teuthranian kingdom in the S., onlv with a 


Slysians are said to liave come from Lydia, and 
to have spoken a language half Lvdian, half 
Phrygian (Xanth. ap. Strab. p. 572; Hdt. vji. 
20-75). It is probable that the Mysians really 
were a Lydian race and closely connected with 
the Teucri, and that, besides occupying the ter- 
ritorj" called ATT/^tr, they sent a considerable 
horde across the Bosporus to Thrace, which 
may have resulted in some tribes from Thrace 
crossing into parts of Asia [cf. Brrm*Ku]. The 
name of the ilpEsi on the Danube, called also 
yivcoi (17. xiii. 5)f pointed to the connexion of 
Thracians with Mysians (Strab. p. 295). Thev 
are mentioned in the Iliad as allies of the 
Trojans (ii. 858, x- 430). The Mysians are de- 
scribed by ancient writers as a hardy warlike 
race, and are contrasted with the effeminate 
Lydians and Phrygians (o^poS/oiTOi Au5of, 
cwvrmrcw Aeseh. Pers. 40, 52 ; cf. Xen. 

An. in. 2, 23, Mem. iii. 5, 26). Hence it is likely 


wider extent than the later Teuthrania (Strab. 
p. G15). Under the Persian empire, the NW. 
portion, which was still occupied in part by 
Phrygians, but chiefly by Aeolian settlements, 
was called Phrygia Minor, and by the Greeks 
Hellespont's. Mysia was the region S. of 
the chain of Ida, and both formed, with Lydia, 
the second satrapy (Hdt. iii. 90). In the division 
of the empire of Alexander the Great, Mysia 
fell, with TJirace, to the share of Lysimachns, 
B.c. 311, after whose defeat and death, in 281, it 
l^ecame a part of the Greco- Syrian kingdom, 
with the exception of the SW. portion, where 
Philetaems founded the kingdom of pEBO-wriDi 
(280). to which kingdom the whole of Mysia was 
assigned, together with Lydia, Phrygia, Caria, 
Lycia, Pisidia, and Pomphylia, after the defeat 
of Antiochns the Great by the Romans in 190. 
With the rest of the kingdom of Pergamzun, 
Mysia fell to the Romans in 133, by the bequest 


that the well-known proverb Mvcrwi' \ua=fi , of Attains HI., and formed part of the province 
helpless \nctim, or prey to the spoiler (Dem. de of Asia (Cic. pro Flac. 27, 65). Under the 
Cor. p. 248, § 72 ; Plut. Tlieaet. p. 209 ; Ar. Phet. , lat^r empire, Mysia formed a separate procon- 
i. 12), was not, as is often said, derived from the stUar province, under the name of Hellespontus. 
character of tlie people, but rather from an old | country was for the most part motmtainous ; 

fmdition that during the absence of Telephns J its chief chains being those of Ida, Onniprs, 
and the Mysian warriors in the i^ojan war their ' and Temnus, which are terminal branches of 
country was plundered by pirates (Harpocnat. ! the XW. part of the Tanms chain, and the 


s.v. hlvtTuv). But, if this was the origin of the 
proverb, it affixed a stigma on the Mysians, and 
Cicero (pro Place. 27, 65) cites it as a proof that 
the Mysians were regarded as contemptible. 

Mysia Nvffia, poet. Mve-Jy eJa : MvcrSst 
Mysus and Mysins; Chan Karasij the KW. 


union of wliich forms the elevated land of SE. 
3Iysia. Their prolo’'gations into the sea form 
several important bays and capes : namely, 
among the former, the great gulf of Adramyt- 
tium {Adramptt{)y which cuts off Lesbos from 
the continent, and the Sinus Elalticus (G. of 


district of A7jadoli). a district of Asia 3Imor, j Chandeh ') ; and, among the latter, Sigeum 
called also the Asiatic Mvsia (Mucr/a tj ’Atrmv^), - (O. Yenicheri) and Lectom (G. i?«hfl), at the 

- . » i •x'-nr 3 r*nr a za .1 aI.... 


in contradistinction to Moesia on the banks of 
the Danube. Originally it meant of course the 
territory of the Mysi, but in the usual division 
of Asia Minor, as settled under Augustus, it 
occupied the whole of the XW. comer o f th e 
peninsula, between the Hellespont on tbeXW.; 
the Rropontis on the X, ; the river Rhjmdacus 
and M. Olympus on the E., which divided it 
from Bithynia and Phrygia ; M. Temnus, and 
an imaginary line drawn from Temnus to the S. 
side of the Elaitic Gulf, on the S., where it 
bordered upon Lydia; and the Aegaean sea on 
the W. It was subdivided into fire parts : ^ 
(1) Mysia Minor (M. p pinpd), along the N. | 
coast. (2) Mysia Major (31. rj SE. ^ 

inland region, ^vith a small portion of the coast 
between the Troad and the Aeolic settlements | 
about the Elaitic Gulf. (3) Troas (tj Tpaay), , 
the XW. angle, between the Aegaean and Helles- 
pont and the S. coast along the foot of Ida. 
(4) Aeolifl or Aeolia Alo\ly or AioX/a), the 
.S. part of the W. coast, around the Elaitic Gulf, 
where the chief cities of the Aeolian confederacy 
were planted ; but applied in a wider sense to 
the W. coast in general ; and (5) Teuthrania 


XW. and SW. extremities of the Troad, and 
Cane (C. Coloni) and Hydria {Fohia), the X. 
and S. headlands of the Elaitic Gulf. Its 
rivers are numerous — some of them consider- 
able, in proportion to the size of the country; 
and some of first-rate importance in history and 
poetry: the chief of them, beginning on the E., 
were Rfli’xn.-icrs and Maczstus, Tausiu-s, 
Aesepus, Gil\ntcus, Rhodius, Si3Iois and Sca- 
SfAN'DEn, S.VTNois, EiXNL’s, and C.<icus. The 
peoples of the country, besides the general ap- 
pellations mentioned above, were known by the 
following distinctive names : the Olympieni or 
Olympeni {JOKvpxirjvoft OA-u/iTrrjyof), in the dis- 
trict of Olympene at the foot of M. Olympus ; 
next to them, on the S. and W., and occupying 
the greater part of Mysia Proper, the Abretteni, 
who had a native divinity called by the Greeks 
Zeuv *A0pcTTTjv<5i (Strab. p. 574); the Trimen- 
thurltae, the Pentademitae, and the Myso- 
macedones, all in the region of M. Temnus. 

Mysius [Bergama), a tributary of the river 
CnTcus in Mysia, or rather the upper part of the 
CaTcus itself (Strab. p. 616). 

Mysoa (Mvo’wt'), of Chenae, is enmneratedby 
Plato as one of the.sevcn sages, in place of Peri- 


(^Tcuepavfo), the SW. angle, between Temnn 

and the borders of Lydia, where, in very early ander [Protag. p. S43). nrzitrmm « 

times, Teuthras was said to have established a j Mystia, ^ rfvmfnTn * 

Mysian kingdom, which was early subdued by | litHeabove^ the Prom. C<^mtum. 
the kings of Lydia; this part was also called | M^BeneorMitylene (Min-iATjrrj, MituXtjpti - 
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the former is the ftpeiont form, and the cme 
osoally found on coins and inscnptioos, the 
UttsT \% sometimee fonnd on inacnpttone, and i 
18 the commoner form m liSS MvTiA^rstar 
ilitjUnaens . Mt/tiUne or Melehn), the chief 
city of Lesbos, stood on the E side of the 
island opposite the coast of Asia, upon a pro- 
montory which was once an island, and both 
Bides of which formed erceUent harboors It 
was colonised by the first detachment of inuDi 
grants m the Aeohau migration from Greece, 
traditionally under pentmlus, son of Orestes , 
but they are said to have dispossessed people 
who are called Pelasgians (Slrah pp ilO 5H2, 
1 17) Important hints respecting its pohtica! 
lubtory are furnished hy the fragments of the 
poetry of Alcaena whence (and from other 
sources) it seems that, after the mie and orer 
throw of a senes of tyranlB, the city was nearly 
mined hy the hitter hatred and conflicts of tlie 
factions ol the nobles andthe people, tiU Pitt 1 
cns was appointed to a sort of dictatorship, end 
the nobles were expelled. [AtcaErs, I^ita 
clk] hleanwlule, the city had grown to great 
importance as a narsl power and liad fonndid 
colonies on the coasts of Mysia and Thrace 



At the beginning of the eercnth centan e 
the possession of one of these colonies, ^gei_- 
at trie month of the Hellespont, wasdispat^ia 
War between the llytilenaeans and AtneniaDS, 
and assigned to the latter by the award of 
Penandet, tyrant o{ Connth. Among the other 
colonies of MytQene, were Aebilleani, Atsoe, 
Antandros, Ac Dl^ilcne sobnutted to (be 
I’ersisns after the coR<inest of Ionia and Aeohs, 
and Inrmshed contingent* to the expeditions of 
Cambyses against Egypt and of Danas against 
Scythia (Hdt. it 97) It was actire in the 
loman rerolt, after the faflure of which itagaui 
became sohject to Persia, and took part ui the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece. After the 
Persian war it formed an alhaoce with Atheni 
and remained one of the most important xaeii/ 
hers of the Athenian confederacy, retaining it* 
independence till the fourth year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, b c 498 when it headedarerolt 
o! the greater part of Lesbos, the progress and 
suppression of which forms one ol the most 
interesting episodes in the history ol the Pelo- 
ponnesian war CTl'®*^ •” 1-30, Diod.x».$3) 
This event deetrojed the power of Uytilrae 
Its snbseqnent fo-tnncs cannot be related in 
detail here. It fell under the power of (he 
Homans after the hlithrvdatic wax F,e«pecting 
its important position in Greek Lterary history 
see Lesbos 

Myttutratum. [Amebtextcs } 

Ifiyhs (MveZs Muoeiriot Polatm, no-), the' 
least city of the Ionian confederacy, stoc^ la 
Cana, on the S side of the llaeandcr thirty i 
stadia from its month, and very near 31ilettia.| 
ongmat site was piobebly at the mooth of i 
the river, but its site gradually became an! 


anliealthy marsh ; and by the time of Angnstsi 
it was so desert^ by its inhabitants that the 
few who remained were reckoned as citizena o( 
kliletns (Strab pp 632, C30) 


N 

Naarmaleha or Kahrmalcha (NaopndAgat, 
Nnti(<iA.xai, le the King’t Canal i fiaatKiut 
w&raftii, }) BaiTiKticii Jiiipcf, flnniea reginnt 
\ahr ai-Mall or AV Gruel ifele/c), the greatest 
of tlie canals connecting the Euphrates andth 
Tigris, was situated near the X hmit of Baby 
loma a little S of the Median Vi all, m JaL 
33® 5 about Its formation was ascribed to a 
governor named Dobares It was repaired upon 
the building of Selcucia at its jnnction with 
the Tigris by Selencns Kicator, and again under 
tlie Ihiman emperors Trajan, Severns, acl 
Johan (Hat i 193 , Strab p Ttl , Phn.Ti 123) 
Nabalift or Nayalts {Yisel) a nver flowing 
intoL Plevo (Ziiyder Xce) The conference ol 
( 11 ills and Cereahs took place on the budge 
over It (Tac Etti t 26, Ptoh il 11, 28) 
Kaharxanei (Noflop^ifiejr), a Persian, eon 
spired along with Bessns against Danas the 
last king of Persia. He vraa patdoaed by 
Vlexander 

IThbltaei. Khbathae {NaBaraoi, NafiirM 
O T Nebaioth), on Arabun people, deaeeaded 
Iron the eldest son of Xsnmael, lutd tbnr 
onginal abodes m the h'W part of the Arabitn 

E nmsala, E and SE of the Moabites and 
lomitea, who dwelt on Ibe E of the Dead 
Sea and m the mountains ireacbmg from it to 
the Persian Onlf Is the changes eSeel^i 
among the peoples of these regions by ms 
Babylonian coDijnest of Jndaea, the bao^ 
th leans extended W into the Smait cpeninnla 
and the territory of the Edomite^ while IJie 
tatter took posseasion of the B of Jndaea 
nptnuEi}, and hence the Jfabathaeans of 
Greek and Roman hutory occupied "*”!/ tM 
whole of Arvbi* Petraeo, sJotig the AE coert 
of the Red Sea, on both sides of Iha 
Calf, and in the Idnmaean monntAira pL ol 
Seir), where they had their celebrated rock 
hewn capital, Petba. At first they were * 
roving pastoral people, but, es their pwilwn 
gave them tlie command of the trade between 
Arabia and tlie VT , they proseented that tra/je 
with great energy, estahUshing tegular caravaBS 
heiiveen Lenee Come, a port of the Bed lies, 
in the NtV jwrt of Arabia and the port ot 
Rhinoisiluta {El An<k) on the Medit^nean 
Dpon the trnntiers of Palestine and Eotv 
( btrab pp 760-779) bnstained by this traffic, 
a powerful moiiarihy grew up, which resiato* 
all the attacks of tlie Greek kings of Syria, and 
which, sometimes at least, extended its 
as (ar M as Syria. [Abetas.} Under Angnstn* 

, the I^Abathaeans are fonnd, as nominal s^ject'' 
ot the Itoman empire, assisting Aelios Gallos 
'•n his expedition into Arabia Felix, throngn 
.rliieh, and tUrongh the journey of Athenodorn.' 
to Petra, Strabo denved important inforroatioi' 

(Strab p 780) UnderTrajantheMabathaean- 

were conquered by A Cornelias Palma, ar I 
Arabia Petrae* be^me a Roman pronnre, am 
103-107 (Dio Css*, hi. 2) In the fourth cen 
tory it wa* considered a part of Palestine, and 
formed the diocese of a njelropolitan, wno** 
«ee was at Petra. !nie Mohamedan eoni}ue*t 
fiaaUy overthrew the power of the Aaba- 
' thaeans, and tbeir very name disappears 
Kabis iydSif), iucceeded in making hanseif 
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iyrant of Lacedaemon on tlie death of Jlacha- 
nidas, B. c. 207. He carried the licence of 
tyranny to the furthest possible e.xtent. All 
persons possessed of property were subjected to 
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Carthage and of Eoiue. It was important as 
leading the way to Eoman epic poetry, and was 
used both by Ennius and Virgil [see p. 24, hj. 
His dramatic writings comprised both tragedies 


incessan t exactions, and the most cruel tortures 1 and comedies, most of a Inch were freely ad°anted 
if they- did not succeed in satisfying his i-apa- ' from the Greek ; hut his efforts to stirt a na- 
City. One of lus engines of torture resembled ; tional drama on Italian subjects (praetextae) 
the maiden of more recent times ; it was a \ was more important. Among these nlavs were 
figureresemblinghiswifeApega,so constructed ' CVewfrWtuw (on the ^ictoiT of ilarcellns B c 

him to death 222) and i?omw/»5. Even in the Augustan age 


T\ith the nails with which the arms and bosom 
of the lignre were studded (Pol. xxii. 7). The 
money which he got by these means and by the 
plunder of the temples enabled him to raise a 
large body of mercenaries, whom he selected 
from among the most abandoned and reckless 
villains. With these forces he was able to ex- 
tend his sway over a considerable part of Pelo- 
ponnesus ; but his further progress was checked 
by Flamininus, who after a short campaign com- 
pelled him to sue for peace (195). (Pol. sx. 13 ; 
Liv. xxxiv. 33-13.) The tyrant, however, uas 
allowed to retain the sovereignty of Sparta, and 
soon after the departure of Flamininus from 
Greece, he resumed hostilities. He was oppo^-ed 
by Philopoemen, the general of the Achaean 
League, and was soon afterwards assassinated 
by some Aetolians sent to his assistance (192). 
(Liv. XXXV. 12-35 ; Pans. viii. 50.) 

Kabonassar {^a^ovdarapos), king of Babylon, 
whose accession to the throne was fixed upon 
by the Babylonian astronomers as the era from 
which they began their calculations. Tiiis is 
called the Era of Nahonassar^ and was dated 
on the 26th of February, B. c. 747. 

Nabrissa or Nebrissa, suniamed Veneria, a 
tonmof the Turcletani iiiHispaniaBaetica, near 
the mouth of the B.vetis. 

Kacolia or -fo, orNa/cc6A€ia: Stdi- 

ghafijj a town of Plirygia Epictetus, on the W. 
bank of the river Thymbrius, between Dorj*- 
Ineum and Cotyaemn, was the place where tbe 
emperor Volens defeated his rival Procopius, 
A. T). 306 (Strab. p. 576 ; Aram, ilarc. xxvi. G.) 

Kaevius, Ca., an ancient Roman poet, of 
whose life few particulars Jiave been recorded. 
He was probably a native of Campania, and was 
bom somewhere between b. c. 274 and 264. He 


Xaevius was still a favourite witli the admirers 
of the genuine old school of Roman poetry ; and 
the lines of Horace (Ep. ii. 1 , 53 ) show that his 
works, if not so much read as formerly, were 
still fresh in the memories of men. His epitaph, 
preserved by Gellins, e.rpresses his feeling for 
national, as opyiosed to Greek, literature : — 

* ilortales immortales Acre si foret fas, 

Flerent Divae Cameuae Xaevimn poetam. 

Itaqne po-'tqnam e>t Orcino traditus theaanro 
Obliti «unt Koroani loquier Latina b'ljgua.’ 

Fragments in Klnssman, Jena, 1843 ; Vahlen, 
Lips. 1854 ; Eibbeck, Horn. Trag, 44. 

Naevins Sertorius Macro. [M\cro.] 
Naharvali, a tribe of the Lygii in Germany, 
probably dwelt on the banks of the Vistula. Li 
their country was a grove sacred to the worship 
' of two divinities called Alee?, ivhom Tacitus 
' compaies with Castor and Pollux {Germ. 43). 
Nabnnalcha. [NA-vKM-vLcn.i.] 

Haiades. pJvsrpnaE.] 

Naisus, Haissns, orHaesns (NaT<rd^i N’oTa-o'^ir, 
Naitro’os: ^ bnportant town of Upper 

Moesia, situated on an E. tributary of the Mar- 
gus, and celebrated as the birthplace of Con- 
stantine the Great. It was enlarged and 
beautified by Constantine, was destroyed by 
Attila, but was rebuilt and fortified by J u^iniau. 

Namnetae or Hamnetes, a people on the W. 
coast of Gallia, on the X. bank of the Liger, 
wliich separated them from Aquitama- Their 
chief town was Cbndivincum, afteiwords Nam- 
netes(A^ante5). (Caes.B. G.iii.9; Strab. p. 190.) 
Kamusa, Aufidius, a Roman jurist, one of 
1 the numerous pupils of Serv. Sulpicms. 

Hantuatae or Nantuates, a people in the 
} SE. of Gallia Belgica, who lived on the Rhone 
ralley a little above the beginning of the Lake 


appears to have come to Rome early, and he j of Geneva, i.e. between ViUeneicve and Afar- 
producedhis first play in 235. He was attached tigny. An inscription places them at S. Mau- 
to the plebeian party, and, with the licence of . rtce. (Caes. R. G. iii. 1 ; Strab. p. 204.) The 
the Old Attic Comedy, he made the stage a * reading in Caes. 3. G iv. 10, whicli gives their 
vehicle for liis attacks upon the aristocracy. He name, is faulty, 
attacked Scipio and the I^Ietelli, but he was | Napaeae. {Xymphae.] 
indicted by Q. jMetellus and thrown into prison, Haparis {Jcuomitsa), a northern tributary of 

to which circumstance Plautus alludes in his , the Danube. 

Allies Gloriosus (ii. 2,50). Wliilsfc in prison lie i Kapata (Ndirara: prob. El-Kahf Rn., at the 
composed two plays, the HarioJns and Leon, in great bend of the Xile to the SW., between the 
which he recanted his previous imputations, and , fourth and fifth cataracts), the capital of an 
thereby obtained liis release tlirongh the tri- j Aethiopian kingdom X. of lliat of iferoe, was 
buues of the people. (Gell. iii. 3; Ascon.i it Cic. | the southernmost point reached by Peironins. 
Verr. i. 29.) His repentance, however, did not i under Augustus (Strab. p. 820), 
last long, and lie was soon compelled to expiate ’ 


a new offence by exile. He retired to Utica, 
\nd it was here, probably, that he wrote bis 
poem on the first Punic war ; and here it is cer- 
fain that he died, either in 204 or 202 (Cic.Erui. 
15, 60; Euseb. C/irofi .). — Xaevius was both 
un epic and a dramatic poet. Of bis epic poem 


Napoca or Xapuca (Napocensis or Xapucen- 
sis ; Glausenberg), a Roman colony m Dacia, 
on the high road between Patavissa and Opta- 
tiana (C. Z. L. iii. 860, 865). 

Xar (Nera)t a river in central Italy, rises in 
AI. Fiscellus, on the frontiers of Umbria and P ice- 
num, flows in a south-westerly direction, forming 


on the fimt Punic war a few fragments are still , the homidary between Umbria and the tand of 
extant. It was written in the Saturnian metre, the Snhini, and after receiving the Vehnus 
• and was of the nature of a versified chronicle (Velino) and Tolenns (Turayio), and racing by 
[Cio. de Sen. 14, 40; Suet. Grnmm. 2). The j Interamna and Xamia, falls into the iiber, no. 
'^wem appears to have opened with the story of { far from Ocriculum (Strab. p. 227 ; Tac. Ann. i. 
AeneasV flight from Troy, hii visit to Carthage 1 79). It was celebrated for its sulphureons 
and amour with Dido, together with other waters and wliite eoloiii^ A fli* 

legends connected with tlie early historj' both of ’ Virg. Acn, vii. 517;. 
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Rar»ggir» (Nivaya/w Xas«r Jetir, lUi), 
on« of the most imporUnt inland eitiea of 
NnnudiB, between Thagnra and Sicca Venena,' 
was tile scene of Scipio a intemew with Haiau I 
bal belciie the battle of ^ma (Lit xu. 29) ' 

Rarbo Hartias, at a later tune Karboaa. 
(Rarbonensia XarWinr) a town in the aonth ' 
of Ganl and the capital of the Boman province 
of OalUa hvatbonensis, waa aitaated on the nver 
Atas {Aude), also called Isarbo, and at the head 
of the lake Babresns ot Rnbrensia (also called 
Karbonilis), which was conseeted with the sea 
b; a canal. B j this means the town, which was 
twelTe miles from the coast became a seaport. 
It was made a Roman colon; in the consnl 
ship of Q Alarcins Rex, P c 218, and was the 
first colon; foonded b; the Romans m Ganl 
The actnal founder was L Licinms Crassos 
(Veil. Pat L IS, Cic pro Font 5, 18, Brut 43, 
160) Johns Caesar also settled here Ike 
veterans of hia tenth legion, whence it receired 
the name of Colonia Decnmanomm (Suet. Tib 
4) It was a bandaome and popnlons town, the 
residence ot the Roman gosemor the pro- 
duce, and a place of great commercial import 
ance The tin from the N ol Spam and Itom 
Britain was bronght overland to Narbo as well 
as to MasBiha (Diod. r 88) 

Karbonentu Gallia. [GiLLU j 
’SiStas^iCUipKiavas) 1 AbesQt>Iol)onth, 
son of the nrer god Cephissas aod the D)inpb 
Iiinopeof Thesniae He was wholly inaeces' 
tible to the feeling ot lore , and the nymph 
Echo, who was enamoured of hist, died ot gne( 
[Echo] One of his rejected lovers, bowerer, 
cra;«d to Nemesis to pnaith hint tor bia uofeel 
mg heart Nemesis accordingly caused Nar 
eiBsne to fall in lore with his own image re 
fiected in a foontam. Bat as he eoola not 



slfnlflcd bf tjcb with lBr« 


approach it, he gradoallj- pmed away, and was 
changed into the flower which bears his name 
(Or 2tet 111.341-510) This is the most poeti 
cal version of the story Conon (JTarraf 24) ; 
makes Rarcissns merely a hard hearted lover 
who IS driven by the gods to emcide, and from 
whose blood sprang up the flower Paosaidas ' 
(ix. 81), givuig the more nsnal version, adds the j 
rationalisiag account that hsxcissns fell m hjve ' 
with h» sister. It is easy to see howl 

vse in many oaontnes of kive j 


myths could s 


NARYX 

mspiied by a Teflected image and ol the to- 
I fiected image (as mother yiopiilaratiperstitioiis) 
' bemg the presage of death. The narnssos 
flower was probably connected with the 
I myth the youth who thus wasted away, be 
cause >t was the symbol of early death as being 
the flower gathered by Persephone before she 
waa earned off by Hades, and hence sacred to 
Demeter and Kore (Hymn ocl Cer IS , Soph. 
O C 682 , Pans. ix. 31, 6) Possibly also, as 
some have thought, a narcotic fragrance pet 
' eeived in the flower contnbuted to form the 
idea —2 A freedman and secretary of the em 
peror Claudins, over whom he possessed an 
bounded influence He long coomred at tha 
' irregulanties of blessallina , but feanng that Ibe 
empress meditated his death, he betrayed to 
! Claudius her mamage with C Sihus, and ob- 
tained the order for her execntion, X.D 49 
After the mnrder of Claadins, harcissoa was 
put todeath by command of Agr]ppina,54 He 
had amassed an enormous fortune, omoanting, 
It IS said, to 400 000,000 sesterces, e<]iiivalent to 
3 125,0001 of oar money (Tac Ann n. 80-65, 
xiu 1, Dio Csss lx 15-34 Jnr xiv S’?)— 3 
A celebrat^ athlete, whoatrangled the emperor 
Commodas 193 He was afterwards exposed 
to the Ijods by the emperor Severns. (Dio Cass, 
lixii 22, Ixxiii 16 ) 

Hansti or VaTuct, a small but brave people 
to the 8 of Germany, of the Sneno race, dwelt 
■ W of the llarcomanni and E of the Henatm- 
don, and extended from the findeti Slontcs on 
the N to ibe Danube on the 8 , thus nhahitiug 
part of the Vjipfr Pafattnaie bbA iho Fithtft 
2 « 6 «r^s(Tec Germ 42, DioCasiulxxt. SI) 
Hamalcht [NAanxii.CBa ] 

Rtrsla (Namiensis Narni), a town m Um 
bna, aitoated on a lofty hill, cn the S bank of 
the nver har, onginally called Neqtuaoa, was 
made a Roman colony b c 29^, wlien its name 
was changed uto Narnia, after the nver (Liv 
X. 9, Phn. lu. IIS) This town was strongly 
fortified by nature, being accessible only on the 
E and It sides. On the tV side it could otij 
be approached by a very lofty bndge which 
togastos built over the nver (blart. vu. 93, 
Procop J) G a 17 } 

Haro, Bometimea Har (Aarrnta), a river ju 
Dalmatia, winch rises m 31 Albms, and falls 
mto the Adriatic sea fPtol. ii. 16, 5} 

Karona, a Roman colony m Dalmatia, situated 
on the nver Ivato, on the toad to Dyrthachiom 
(Cic adfam v 8, 10, Pt^ n. 17,12, vut 7,8) 
Nanei, king of Persia. reassaxmaE] 
Harsea (Neponr), a celebrated gener^ and 
statesman in the reign of Justiman, was a 
eunuch. He put an end to the Gothic dornmioii 
m Italy by two brilliaut campaigns, a n 652, 
553, and annexed Italy again to the Byxantnie 
empire He was reward^ by Justinian with 
the goiemment of the country, which he held 
for many years. He was depnved of this office 
by Jnshn, the aqcceasor of Juatinun, where 
npoo he invited the Lombards to mvade Italy 
His Invitation waa eagerly accepted by their 
king Alboin, but it is said that Aarses soon 
after repented ot hia conduct, and ied ot gnef 

at Rome shortly after tbeLombarda had crossed 

the Alps fSCS) Narscs was 95 years of age at 
tbebZDeoihisdeatbfProcopR G u IAumiv) 
Harthaeloos (Napedxm), a town m Thessafv, 
afiLAarthacins,bW of Pharsalos(Ten.Hr•f• 

’ 8 , PtoL nu IS, 46) 

Haryx, ahtoNaryetts or Harfclom 

Jtdfiimot, NapCmor, No^iwuir, Aaovv»s> 
p p. Tatonti), a town o! the liOcnOpunta 
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on the Euboean sea, the reputed birthplace of 
Ajaz, son of OHeus, who is hence called Navy- 
cius heros (Strab. p. 425 ; Ov. Met, xiv. 468). 
Since Locri Epizephyrii in the S. of Italy claimed 
to be a colony from Naryx in Greece, the to^vn 
of Locri is called Narycia by the poets, and the 
pitch of Brutfcmm Narycta {Verg. Aen, in.3P9, 
Georg, ii. 438 ; Plin. xiv. 127, 128). 

llasamones (Natra^ves), a powerful but 
savage Libyan people, who d^relt originally on 
the shores of the Great Syrtis, but were driven 
inland by the Greek settlers of Cyrenaica, and 
afterwards by the Romans. An interesting ac- 
count of their manners and custonxs, especially 
of theirancestor-worshii), is given by Herodotus 
(iv. 172), who also tells (ii. 82) a curions story 
respecting an expedition beyond the Libj'an 
Desert, undertaken by five Nasamonian youths 
who reached a large river, possibly the Niger, 
and a country of dwarfs. [Nigeib.] 

Nasica, Scipio. [Scipio.] 

Nasidienizs, a wealthy {l)eatus) Roman, who 
gave a supper to Maecenas which Horace ridi- 
cules in the eighth Satire of his second hook. 
It appears from v. 58, that Rufus was the cog- 
nomen of Nasidienns. 

Hasidias, Q. or L., was sent bj* Pompey, m 
B. c. 49, with a fleet of sixteen sHps to relieve 
Massilia, when it was besieged by D. Brutus 
(Caes.JB. C7.ii.8-7). Hewasdefeated by Brutus, 
and fled to Africa, where he had the command 
of the Pompeian fleet. He served in Sicily 
under Sex. Pompey, whom he deserted in 35. 
He joined Antony, and commanded part of his 
fleet in the warwith Octavian, 31 (App. B. C.y, 
139 ; Dio Cass. 1. 13}. 

Naso, Ovidius. [Oraius.] 

Nasus or Nesns. [Oeniadae.] 

NatiBO {Natisone), a river in Yenetia in the N. 
of Italy, flowing by Aquileia, and falling into the 
Sinus Tergestinus (Strab. p. 214 ; Plin. iii. 126). 

Natta or Nacca, *a fuller,* the name of a* 
family of the Pinariagens (Cic. Div. i.l2,ii.20). r 
Naucrates (NauKparTjs), of Erythrae, a Greek | 
rhetorician, and a pupil of Isocrates, is one of * 
the orators who competed (b. c. 352) for the j 
prize offered by Artemisia for the best funeral 
oration delivered over ilausolus (Gell. x. 68). 

Naucratls (Nau/cpans: NavKpartTTjs J Ne- j 
hireh, Ru.), a city in the Delta of Egypt, in the 
Nomns of Sals, near the YT. bank of the Canopic ' 
branch of the Nile, which was lienee called also 
Naucraticum Ostium (Hdt. ii. 97, 179 ; Ptol. iv. 
5, 9; Plin. r. 61; Strab. pp. 801, 803, 808). 
Strabo probably meant (p. 803) that it lay on 
the E. side of the canal by which it was reached. 
It was a colony of the Milesians, and re- 
mained a pure Greek city, where Greeks were 
permitted to settle and trade. Kaucratis was 
probably founded early in the seventh cen- 
tury B. c. From Herodotus it appears to have 
been in existence before the time of Amasis. 
It probably lost its prosperity in the time of 
Apries and regained it under Amasis. Its im- 
portance was much lessened by the foundation 
of Alexandria, though Ptolemy Philadelphus 
added to its buildings and fortifications. Under 
the Roman empire it fell into decay, and was 
revived before the end of the third century'. All 
its remains belong to an earlier date. It was 
the birthplace of Athenaeus and J ulins Pollux. — 
The site of Naucratis was excavated by Mr. 
Petrie in 1886, 1888, with important results to ^ 
archaeology and to the history of Greek life in | 
temples of Apollo and of the ! 
Dioscuri were identified, but the most remark- j 
able building was the Hellenion (cf. Hdt. ii. 178), * 
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which served alike as a fortified storehouse and 
factory and as a place of refuge for the Greeks 
in Egypt in times of danger. The enclosure 
measured 870 feet by 746, with walls 50 feet 
thick, and had nlthin it two large buildings, one 
of them fitted to hold stores and senre as a keep 
or stronghold in extremity. A great number of 
Greek works in scarabs, in pottery, and in sta- 
tuettes lias been found in these excavations, 

Naucydes {l^avKvZTis)^ an Arg^ve sculptor, son 
of Mothon, and brother and teacher of Polycle- 
tus n. of Argos, flourished b.c, 420 (Pans. ii. 22). 

Naulochus (Nat/Aoxori, that is, a place where 
ships can anchor. 1. A naval station on the E. 
part of the N. coast of Sicily between Mvlae 
and the promontory' Pelorus (Suet. Aug. *10 ; 
App. B. G.\. 116). — 2. A small island off Crete, 
near tlie promontory Sammonium. — 3. A naval 
station belonging to Mesembria in Thrace. 

Nanmachius i^avyaxtos), a gnomic poet, of 
uncertain date, some of whose verses are pre- 
served by Stobaeus. 

Naupactus (NarbroxTos: Noimtoktios: Le- 
panto), an ancient and strongly' fortified toivn 
of the Locri Ozolae near the promontory Antir- 
rhinm, possessing the largest and best harbour 
on the whole of the N. coast of the Corinthian 
gulf. It is said to have derived its name from 
the Heraclidae having here built the fleet with 
which they crossed over to the Beloyoniie^vis 
(Strab. p. 428 ; Pans. x. 88, 10). After the Per- 
sian wars it fell into the jiower of the Athenians, 
who settled here the Messenians who had been 
compelled to leave their country at the end of 
the third 3Iessenian war, B. c. 455 ; and during 
the Peloponnesian war it was the headquarters 
of Hie Athenians in all their operations against 
the YT. of Greece (Thuc. i. 103, ii. 83). At the 
end of the Peloponnesian war the Messenians 
were obliged to leave Naupactus, which passed 
into the hands first of the Locrians and after- 
wards of the Achaeans. It was given by Philip 
‘with the greater part of the Locrian territory 
to Aetolia, but it was again assigned to Locris 
by the Romans. (Liv. xxxvi. 30 ; Ptol. iii. 15, 3.) 

Nauplia (NauTrAfa : NatwrAtevr : Nauplia), the 
port of Argos, situated on the Saronic gulf, was 
never a place of importance in antiquity, and 
was in ruins in the time of Pausanias. The in- 
habitants bad been expelled by the Argives as 
early as the second Messenian war on suspicion 
of favouring the Spartans, who in consequence 
settled them at Methone in Messenia. (Pans- 
ii. 38, IV. 35 ; Strab. p- 368.) At the present day 
Nauplia is a flourishing seaport. 

NaupUus (NawAior). 1. Of Argos, son of 
Poseidon and Amymone, a famous navigator, 
and the founder of the towm of Nauplia (Paus. 
ii. 38, 2).— 2. Son of Clytonens, was one of the 
Argonauts and a descendant of the preceding 
(Ap. Rh. i.lS4). — 3. King of Euboea, and father 
of Palamedes, Oeax, and Nausimedon, by Cly- 
mene. Catreus had given his daughter Cly- 
mene and her sister Aerope to Nauplius, to be 
carried to a foreign land ; but Nauplius married 
Clymene, and gave Aerope to Plisthenes, who 
became by her (according to some accounts) the 
fatlier of Agamemnon and Menelaus. His son 
Palamedes had been condemned to death bj'the 
Greeks during the siege of Troy; and as Nau- 
plius considered his condemnation to be an act 
of injustice, he watched for the return of the 
Greeks, and as they approached the coast of 
Euboea he lighted torches on the dangerous 
promontory of Caphareus. The sailors thus 
misguided suffered ship^Teck and perished in 
the sea or by the sword of Nauplius. (Apollod. 
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II 1, 4; m 2, 2, Tzetz ad Lyc 881. Hyg 

Fab 116) 

Kanportni {fiber or Upper Laihaeh), on an 
cient and unportant commercial town of the 
Taur\8c*, situated oa the river Nanporla* (La*- 
back), 11 tributary of the Saras, in Pannoma 
Sniicnor The toim fell into decay after the 
(oundation of Aemona {Zj<tii<ieli)> which wan 
only ^teen miles from it The name of Nan 
portas IB Bald to hare been denred from the 
Arjonaots having sailed ap thcDannheftndthe 
Sams to this place and here bnilt the town, 
and it IS added th.it they afterwards camed 
then ships across the Mps to the Adriatic sea, 
where they again embarked. ('!trab pp 207, 
314 Tsc Arh 1 20, Veil Pat ii 110) 

Kanslcaa tNmxriiciht}, danghter of Mcinons 
king of tbe Fhaeacians, and Arete, who con 
docted Ulysacs to the coart of her father, when 
he was shi^wreched on the coast (Od n 16) 
Haoilthoas (Kau<rf6oa>),son of Poseidon and 
Periboea, tlie danghter of Corymedon, was tbe 
father of Alcinoua and Rhexenor, and kmg of 
the Phaeacians, whom he led from Rypena in 
Tlirinacia to the island of Schena, to escapt* 
from the Cyclopes lOd ri 7 tu.o&,vim S64) 
Ifailtlea(Nai/raKa Nalikeb or Keifi) acity 
of Sogdisna, near the Oxns towards theE {urt 
of Its coarse Idrnan, An iii 28) 

Kantes [VacTtv Gess ] 

Ifaatis Gens, an ancient patncisn geua, 
cUuned descent from NaaUs, a companiOD of 
Aeneas, who bronght with him the PaUadinm 
from Tny, which was placed imd>r thecareof the 
XaatuatSome The Nantii, aQ of whom were 
snmamed Rufifi, froioently held the highest 
offices of state in the early tiniesof therepnbtic, 
bat, like many of the other ancient getites, they 
disappear from history aboat the time of tbe 
Simnita wars. (Verg Aen r 704, D onjan 4.) 

Hava (N'ahr), alt tnbatory ot the Khioe in 
Ganl, which falls into tlie Rlune at Binjen 
Jlaralla. [\aii.u.u.] 

TTanns, Attos, areDownedaagnrinthetune 
of TarqnmiosPnscas This king proposed to 
doable the number of the e<i(ie>itnan centones. 
and to name the tliree new ones alUr huosell 
and two of his friends, but was opposed by Na- 
viDS becanse Romalns had ongi^Iy arranged 
the eqmtes nnder the sanction of the aaspic>a 
The tale then goes on to say that Tan|ainins 
thereupon commanded him to divine whether 
what he waa thinking of conldbe done, and that 
when NaviOB, after consulting the beareos, de 
clared that it could, the king held out a whet- 
stone and a razor to cut it with. Navins im 
mediately cut iL His statne was placed u) the 
comitium, on tbe steps of the senate-bonse, tbe 

E :io where the miracle hod been wruaglit,aDd 
ide the statne the whetstone was Ptescrrol 
(Liv I 8fi, Dionys in. 70 Cic I)ir u 17. 
H D n 3) 

Kaxes(Vi{0T Nifisj) I (VaXKil.anisIaiid 
in the Acgaean sea, and the laigesi of the Cy 
clades, is situated nearly hall way between the 
coasts of Greece and Asia Minor It is about 
eighteen miles in length and twelve in breadth i 
It was very fertile in antuyniiy, as it >» m tlw 
presi nt day, prodncing an abundance of com, 
wine.olland fruit. Itwasespeciatlycelebraled 
tor its wine, and hence plays a prominent part 
in the legends aboat Dionysus. Here the god 
IS said to bare fonnd Anadoe after she bad been , 
deserted by Thesens, [Dioxtbcs,^ The marble ' 
of the island was also much prized, and was 
eongidered ««jna) to the Panan.— Naios is fre- 1 
qoently callra I>ta (Afa) by the poets,wbKli| 
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18 said to have been the old name of the 
tsiaad (Or Met in 1 20] It was Hkcwise 
celled Slrorwyle {SrpoyyiKii) on account of 
its Toand shape, and Ihonytiaa (dian’Jiit) 
freon its connexion with the worship of 



Ehonysos (Diod r 30) It is said to hare been 
ongmally inhabited by Thracians and then by 
lanans, and to hare denred its name from a 
Canan chief, Vaxos In tbe historical age it 
was inhabited br lonians who had emigrated 
from Athens (Hdt iiii. 46) Voxos was con 
qnered by Pisistratns, who established Lygda- 
inia as tyrant of the island aboat s c 640 (ifdt 

I CI,61) The Persians m 501 attempted, at the 

suggestion of Anstagoras, to snbdne Karos, 
and upon the failure of tlicir attempt, Anit- 
agoras, feenng punishment, induced the len^ 
cities to revolt from Penia. In 490 the P» 
tians, under Datis and Artaphemea, conquered 

. Vaios, and redaeed tbe inhabitants to slarrry 

I (Hdt. r 80) Tbe Nosiaos recovered the^ w 
dependence after the battle of Saloieis (400) 
They were the first of tbe allied states whom 
the Athenians redoced to subjection (471), after 
which they are rarely reentioned m histcW 
(Thnc ». 03, 187, Pans i 27, 6) The cn’e* 
town of tW isbnd was also called Kaios , sfla 
we also have mention of the small towns of 
Tragaea and Lestodoe ->$ A Greek otyon Ine 
E coast of SicQy, of MlTanma wasfonnded 

*8 c 785 by the Cholculians of Eoboet.andwiU 

the fiiwt Greek colony established m the island 
(Tbue n. 8, Strab p 207, Diod. xir 88) It 
grew so rapidly m power that in only fire or six 
years after its foundation it seat coloniM W 
Catana and Xieontini It was for a timesobject 



k> Hinpocrale-N tyrant of Oela. and afwrwarJ< 
to Hiero of Byraense (lldhTii. 154, Di^ xi. 
49). but It Boon recoiered its fndepetideDCe, 
camed on a auccessful war against 
and was aubscvpaently an ally of the Athcniaar 
sgaiDst Syraense In 403 the town was taken 

I^Dionysinsof Syracuseaud destroyed. 

fifty yean afurwoids (358) tlws temaiM of ‘hr 
Kaxiaas scattered over Sicily were coUecten oi 
AndRHnaehus, and a new city wa* founded on 
hlLTaurns, called Tirmo«vn.Ti. 

Hazn&aa (Nojovora Kakthtvan), • 

ArmeoiaMajor on the Araxes (PtoL r 13,1") 

Hlillith, Kixiri (NafopeS, or «r, or -a 
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NAZIANZUS NEARCHUS 

NaCapoiOi, NaCwpoToj, Nazarenns, Nazarcus : e>i- 1 reign of Titus the city ■was destroyed by an 
Aasirah), a “ty of Paiptine, in Galilee, S. of I earthquake, but was rebuilt by this emperor in 
Cana, on a hill R . of the plain of Esdraiilon. the Roman style. The ancient city extended 


[See Diet, of Bihie.'] 

Nazianzufl (Nafiat-ftif ; No^iarfui-rfr : Kenizi), 
a city of Cappadocia, on the road from Arche- 
laTs to Mazara, celebrated as the diocese of the 
Father of the Church, Gregory j^faziauzen. 

N eaera (Nempa), the name of several nymphs 
and maidens mentioned by the poets. 

^ Neaethus (Neai0oy \ Kieto)f a river in Brut- 
tium in the S. of Ital}*, falling into the Taren- 
tine^ ^If a little N. of Croton. Here the captive 
Trojan women are said to have burned the 
ships of the Greeks. (Strab. p. 262.) 

ITealces {N€dXK7js)j a painter who flourished 
in the time of Aratus, n.c. 245 (Pint. Arat. IS ; 
Plin. XXXV. 142). 

Heandna (Nedi'Spfia : NeaySpettf pL), a 
to^vn of the Troad, on the Hellespont, probably 
an Aeolian colony. By the time of Angustus 
it had disappeared. tStrab. pp. 604, 606.) 

Heanthes of Cyzicum, lived about 

B.c. 241, was a disciple of the I^Iilesian Philiscus, 
who had been a disciple of Isocrates. He was 
a voluminous writer, principally of history. 
(C. Muller, Fragm. Hist. Graec.) 

Keapolis (NcoTroXir: NeaTroAfTTjs, NeapoH- 
tanus). I, In Europe, 1. (Napoli or Naples) f\ 
a city in. Campania in. Italy, cn. the "W. elope ot 


further E. than the modem city; but the 
modem citj', on the other hand, extends further 
N. and W. tlmn the ancient one, since the island 
of Megaris, on which the Castel del Ovo now 
stands, was situated in ancient times between 
the lull of Pansilypns and kfeapolis. In the 
neighbourhood of Neapolis there were warm 
baths, the celebrated villa of Lucnllus, and 
the Villa Paiisilypi or Pausilj’pum, bequeathed 
by Vedius Pollio to Augustus, which has given 
its name to the celebrated grotto of Posilippo 
between Naples and Pozzuoli, at the entrance 
of which the tomb of Virgil is still shown. 
[Pausilypus.] — 2. A part of Syracuse. [Syba- 
CUSAE.] — 3, 01apoli), a towm on the W. coast 
of the island of Sardinia, celebrated for its 
warm baths (Ptoh iii. 8, 7).-— 4. {Kavallo)t a 
seaport to\vn in Thrace, subsequently Mace- 
donia Adjecta, on the Strymonic gulf, be- 
tween the Strymon and Nessus (Strab. p. 
830). — II. In A^ici and Africa, 1. [Scala 
Nuova, or near it), a small Ionian city on the 
coast of Eydia, of Mycale and SIV. of 
Ephesus. The Ephesians, to whom it at first 
belonged, exchanged it with the Samians for 
MAiLCTHEsrusf. — 3. Two towns of Caria, tho 
one neat Harpaea, the other on the coast, par- 


ter, ^so called Partlienope, and the original 
* settlement, and that was after%vards superseded 


Mt. Vesuvius and on the river Sebethus, was haps the new town of Mjmdus. — 4. (Tutineh ? 
founded by the Chalcidians of Cumae, on the Ru.), in Pisidia, S. of Antioch ; aftenvards 
site of an ancient place called Parthenope reckoned to Galatia. — 5. In Palestine, the 
iUape€v6Trn), after tlie Siren of that name. ! Sychem or Sychar of Scripture 
Hence Ave find the toum called Parthenope bv j Sucl/xa, Joseph.: Nahlous), one of the most 
Virgil and Ovid (Georg. Ir. BOi; Met. xv. 711). | ancient cities of Samaria, stood in the narrow 
The year of the foundation of Neapolis is not j valley betv'een Mts. Ebal and Gerizim, and was 
recorded. It was called the ‘ New City,’ accord- j the religious capital of the Samaritans, whose 
ing to Strabo, because it aftetw'ards received < temple was built upon Mt. Gerizim. This 
additional Chalcidinn and Athenian colonists temple was destroyed by John Hyreanus, b.c. 
(Strab. p. 246). It is likely that Palaeopolis ' 129. Its full name, under the Romans, was 
mentioned by Luw (viii. 22) was the old quar- j Flavia Neapolis. It was the birthplace of Jus- 
' ’ . ’• tin Martyr. — 6. A small town of Babylonia, on 

the VT. bank of the Euphrates, opposite to the 
opening of the King’s Canal.*— 7. In Egypt 
[C.iEKEj. — 8. In N. Africa, on the W. coast of 
the Great Syrtis, by some identified with Leptis 
Magna, by others Avith the modem Tripoli. — 
9. (Na'bal)^ a Phoenician colony, on tlie E. 
coast of Zeugitana, near the N. extremity of the 
great gulf which was called after it Sinus Nea- 
politanus (Gulf of Sammamet). Under the 
Romans it was a libera civitas, and, according 
to Ptolemy, a colony. (Ptol. iv. 8, 11.) 
Nearchns (Ncapxc^)* ^ distinguished friend 

0&r.,headof Parthenope; SEoncMixas; man headed ' j nflicer of Alexander, WAS a native of Crete, 
buli crowned tj %Ictaty. , uuu uiucci ua ^ / 

, but settled at Amphipolis (Aman, hid. 18 ; 
in importance by the more recent settlement. Diod. xix. 19). He was banished by Philip for 
It is conjectured with probability that the site ' participating in the intrigues of Alexander, 
of the first settlement, Palaeopolis or Parthe- j After the death of Philip he was recalled, and 
nope, was on the hill of PausUypas (Posz/ij^po). i treated with the utmost distinction by Alex- 
The new town was close to the river Sebctlius, | ander. He accompanied the king to Asia j and 
and occupied the site of the eastern part of 1 in b.c. 325 he was entrusted by ^exander with 
Naples. In B.c. 827 the town was taken by the I the command of the fleet ivliich he had c^seu 
Samnites, and in 290 it passed into the hands ^ to he constructed on tlie Hyda'^pes. Upon 
of the Romans, who .allowed it, however, to 'reaching the mouth of the Indus, Alexander 
retain its Greek constitution. At a later period ] sent round his ships ^hy sea from thence to^thc 



Coin of ^eapollH In Camiiania fabont JXO b c.). 


it became a municipium (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 80), 
and under the empire, before the time of Clau- 
dius, a colony (Petron. 44, 76). Under the 


Persian gulf, under the command of Nearclms, 
who set out on the 21st of September, 820, 
and arrived at Su‘»a in safety in February, 325. 


Romans the two quarters of the city were , (Arrian, Jud. A«a6. Am. 4, o ; Strab. pp. 

united, and the name of Palaeopolis disap- 721, 725; Plut. He was rewarded 

peared. It continued to be a prosperous and . with a croim of gold for his mstin^ished ser- 

fionrishing place till the time of the empire; ; aucos, and at the s^e time obtained mmarnage 

and its beautiful scenery, and the luxurious life i a daughter of the Rhc^ian Blcntor and of Bar- 

of its Greek mnulation, made it a favourite ’ sine, to whom AleJainderhunself had been pre- 

residence AvitU many of the Romans. In the i viously married. Jn the division of the provmces 



590 NEBO ^ELEUS 

a'tcr the death of Alexander, he reeeiTed.tlie abi^ ensued, Josiah nasdefeatedaodmortall; 
gorermnent of and Pamjihjlia, wluchlie 'iFoiinded,andKe£hoadrancedtoihe£aplirtte$. 
held at suborduiate to Antigonns. (Jnstxiu. where he conqnered the Babylonoaot and tool 
4 ; Diod. I e )— Nearchne left a history of the Carcbeniish or Circesitan, where be appears lo 
voyage, the sabstance of which has b^n pre- liare established a gamson. After ^e battle 
serr^ to us by Aman, who has dens ed titm it at Megiddo, he took the town of jtu, prc^ 
the whole of the latter part of his Indiea ably Jerusalem In 606 Nebnchadnetar 

Ksbo, a monntain of Palestine, on the £ side i attuked Carchemish, defeated Nechc^ and would 
of the Jonfait,oppoEite to Jencho. Zficf o/ Me .'appear also to hare invaded Egypt itself la 
Sible ] 696 Kecho died, and was succeed^ by his soa 

Kebrodet Uontei (3fo«(e <ft iladonta), a Paaniinis of Psanmitithis^PsamUiek IL (Hdt 
cliain of monntams m Sicily, running through J u. 158, ir 42 , Diod i 33 , Strab. p tt04 ) 



Greeks, 18 not persomfied by Homer, nut appears ‘three sorerMgns of the Sehemntedyusstj.iuc* 
subsequently as a ^ ceeded hephentes on the tbroneabout B.C S*A 
{Qwerfal piddeas | and in the following year inccesafnlly resuted 
whom not e\en thei the invasion of the Persian force under PlAr* 
gods could resist I nabams and Iplucratea, having won a netoiy 
(PUL S^mp p (Dear Mendea (Diod. xr 41-13, hep. Iph i) 
193,7?^ x.p CIS) ' He died after a reign of fourteen years, and was 
Dn the Acrot-onn , spcceeded by Tachos.— 2.‘=>iekht-Neb-E£. Tbs 
thna there was a nephew of Tachos, deprived the latter of the 
temple of 'Aiiayirq aovereiguty m 861, with the assistance of Age* 
and Bio, winch no ulaos. Fof some time he defeated all the 
oua could eater , attempts of Artaxeixes IH fOchus) to recovet 
(Pans u 4 C) In Egypt, but he was at length defeated hmsel^ 

Horace $ana Ve and despainng of waking any further resistance, 

etuilai precedes ( he Sod mio Aethiopia, 350 Tiectanabis was 
Fortuna, c«rT}tf>"l the third king of the Sebennite dynsstv, and 
inherbrareohaitd the lost natne sovereign who ever ruled in 
nailt with whichlEgypt (Plot Apes ST-tO.Dvod it fiSfPsu* 
t. - .. . yj JO.Alhetupp J50,6J6) 

(N*J« iiuei), a ni er ui PeloronamL 
fisae m Arcadia m Mt. Cerausios, a bnncli of 
AfL Lycaens,and falls into the Ionian sea afttf 
forming the boundary between Arcadia mU 
Messenia, and between Messenia and Ehs 
(Strab p 8ff i Pans, it 20, 1 ) 

Regn or Hegmna (vi Niypova PI Nctrs, 
N of dforrh), a city of Arabia Fehx, dcaticpjtd 
by Aehns Gallua (Strab p.781) 

I(eleBS(Ni}A<i^r) 1 Sooof Tyio,thsdaogbter 

of Saltnooens. PoeCidoa once visited ‘Xyro m 
the form of the river god Enipeus, and she lo- 
came by him the mother of Pehss and h'elens 
(Od XU 234-259} To cooceal her shame shs 
exposed the two boys, but they were found wd 
reared by some countrymen They sab*^ 
qnenlly Mrnt their parentage, and after the 
death of Crethens, king of lolcos, who had 
loamed tbeir mother, they seixed the throne of 
lolcoi^ excluding Aeiwn, the son of CretheM 
andTyro. ButPeliassoonafterwardserpcJW 
fusbrolber.andthuabecameiiolekiDg (ApoHoi 
I 9,8; Jhod. iv 68) Thereopon heleus went 
with AleUmpus and Biaa to Pylos, which m 
uncle Apbaxeus gave to huu, and of which he 
thus become king Several towns of this name 
cUimed the honour of being the city of ^eJea5 
or of hii eon Nestor, such as Pylos m Measraia. 
Pylos in Ehs, and Pylos in Tnphyha, the 
ol which u probably the one mentioned by 
Homer in connexion with Aeleus and Nestor 
(Ptlos, No. J J Nelens was married to CblonA 
a daughter of Amphion of Orcbomenoe, accord 
•ng to Homer, and a Theban woman according 
to others. By her be became the father oi 
\eetor, Chromins, Penclywenus, and Pero 
He had in all twelve sons (II n. 693, tAf. 
Le.) 3Vhen Heracles hod kQled IpbitM he 
.went to Neleus to be purified; but NeleM 
wto was a friend of Eurytas, the father of 
■ Iphitui, refused to grant the request In oner 
toti^ vengeance, tieraclea afterwards marclied 
against l^fos, and slew all the sons of Nelens, 


the fixes llie de- 
crees of fate (OJ 
t85, 

Keeo or Keeho 
(Kfwwi, N«xw», 
NiwaSr, Neya^r, 
Kexni^l' Egyp- 
tian Nektt. 1 bon 
ol Telnekt, was 
defeated and im 
prisoned I y Sarda- 
asp«lDs,Vat after 
wards released and made king of Saia and 
Memphia According to HdL u 153, be was 
qiut to death Iw Sahacon. He was grandfsther 
of Psammetichos • Psamthek L (Herodotns 
represents bunas father of Fsasimetichas^— 
2 feon ol Psammetichos, whom lie succeeded 
on the throne of Egypt in e c 612 His ivign 
was marked by considerable energy and enter 
pnse He began to dig the canal intended 
to connect the Nile with the Arabian gulf, 
which had been projected before by Sefi 1. and 
Hamaes IL ; but he desisted from the work 
according to Herodotus, on being wsrueil by 
an oracle that he was constructing it only for 1 
Die use of the barbarian invader It started , 
from the Pelnsiae branch, a bttle north of I 
Bubastis, and went towards the gulf of Snei. 1 
But the greatest and most interesting enter I 
pnse with which his name is connected is llie 
circumnavigation of Africa by the PLoenjcuns i 
in his service, who Set saO from the AraWn 
gulf and accomplished tile voyage is somewhat i 
more than two years, entered theAI^terranean. I 
and returned to Egypt through the Straite o/| 
Olbrallar His military exp^tions were dis- 
lingmshed at first by brfllmnt success, which; 
was followed, however, by the most npid and 
Mgnal reverses. On his march against the. 
Bahylomana and Sledes, whose joint forces had | 
r^ntly destroyed Nineveh, he was met at I 
Jmgdolus piegiddo) by josiah, kmg of Jodah, 
who was a vassal of Babylon. In the Uttle 
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W2 NEMESras KEOPTOLEJIUS 

her ■wth losses and gnfferjDgs.m order that he I Pyrrhus son of AchiHpa n i , „ 
from dShter of Ly<»^es ToS il 
eunoua of esc^ve m IS. 8) , accordmg to sonfe he wsV a^S^nV 
>f Aclullea anil InJlirram. 


htmiaafaapp 



thus a eheck of Pi-trhns la a^id to hare ^ given to km 
opon etora- byLyeomedes becanse hehadfair LwK 
gant favoQTa ot becaase Achillea, while disgniB^ m a ml’ 
eonfe^ n^n ^ borne the name of PyrrS (Pans x.^’ 
Serr ad Aen iL 4C9) He was called .Neopto! 
IcMs-fhat la, young or late wamor-eAer 
kXa^lw ‘7’/'”’Shtonearlyyoiithorbeean* 

he had come late to Troy Prom his father he 
of her being an u s«netimea called Achillidei, and from his 

avenpng and ^ndfather or great-grandfather, Peffder and 

pnnial^g fate. Aeaeidet Neoptolemns was brought np in 
who lae Jna. ^yros in the palace of Lycomedc^ and was 
*“'* thence Ulys^g to loin the 

“ the war against Troy, because it had 
^«.V **4^'^ I been prophesied by Helenas that Neoptolemus 

ei^ee the jndPhilocteteswereneeesaaiyfortlieiiptareof 
r^esasm^r W (S^h. PA.f 115 ) At Troy yeoptolemns 
gneatlynieDtionedtuiderlhe«r.p^^ .i . *howtd himself worthy of hia great father Oe 

fAima/Tia. No aTan^Rba^n"^?.^.^**'* <«■« «* ‘he heroe,-'conce.llj m the wooden 

the Utter of whih a£ h"r8e (Oif xi 508 - 521 ) At the capture of 

of Rhamnna in Attica, where she had a ceto" Pnam at the sacredheaith of 

brated sanctuary Forthelradihnn »k 47* 1^ ^os and sacnficed Polyxena to thespintof 

Helena and the Dioscnn spranr^ n <«i« '^en the Trojan captives were distribnfk 
KemJsiaj the anfhor M “* eongnerors, Andromache, the widow 

treatise On <A« Iton Nwptolemns, and by 

Emesa, « Syria, M .^^8 ! d*' father of ifolos.ti^ Piebi 

tlie foarth or be^mg^oMhe fifth ' P«Tg««iis, and Amphialns (Pans C 11, 1) 

after Chnst Editodby^SrlitlM!^! HaU^iST «tnm from Troy and the sab- 

Keaetaeua rNEii£TOcz>t\i V ••qoenl events of bis We tlie traditions differ 

Hemitas or Kem^Ue a necmU 41.^ t ** . ^^•ted that Neoptolemos returned 

whoaaehieftovSwats’V^oSlisal^fe^ H5<i- be had been fore- 

ot SwresP^Ms £^ , si of ‘he danger* which the 

Ti 2S, Tac Germ M) ' ' • 51. CrMks would have to encounter at sea. Ac 

Ksm»tAe<4i4i. .. tr. .. Cordinwto Wnmsv \a,s.. 4..1.-.— l.—.l .« 01.41... 


Kemetocenaa or HemetACoin (drrcel 
cluef town of the Atrebate* m <^«i |i aBtl-ica- 
*’'«“«« «s moi^ 

name (Caes. jB O vui. 4b) “wi 

Hemorenaia tacus rAnicta.) 
flemosans [AbtebnxJ ‘ 

Nenia (less correctly Kaems) 

^enUtwn, channted at funeral, waa p^nii. 
Kh* V ' worshipped as a iod^s 

cba^loutsKje tii walls of toe ctTr 

rSis <i-z:rL 

in Asia Minor, stood on the river Lvcus^st^ 


orMks would have to encounter at sea. Ac 
Homer, Neoptolemns hved in Phthia, 
toe kingdom of his father, and bere ba roamed 
Hermione, whom her father Meuelaas sent to 
Jum frro Sparta (Od tr 5) According to 
others, Nroptolemns hunself went to Sparta to 
Henmone, because ho had heard a 
report that she was betrothed to Orestes (Pans 
“*• *5, 2C) Moat wntere reUte that he shsn 
doned his native kingdom of Phthia,and settled 
in Epirus, where he became the ancestor of the 
I aiotossian fangs (Pans i.ll,Verg Aen 111. 853, 

I cf Find. Acm iv 51) hhottly after hi* mar 
J“S® "^to Henmone, Neoptolemos went t> 

I he was murdered , butthe reawi 

I of hit vrei ling Delphi as well as the person by 
whom be was ahun are differently related. 

I ***i? went to plunder the teiylc of 

j Apollo, others, to present part of the Trojan 
booty as an offenng to the god , and other* 
s^in, to consult tlie god about the mean* 

I of obta’niag children by Henmone Some 
I relate that h. ..... .1 .— ''.. .l < 1.... 


relate that ha was sUin at the insligalion cf 
O resto a, who waa angry at being deprived of 
Henmone , and others, by the pnett of the 
temple, or by Mschaereus, the son <rf Daetas- 
Hi* iMdy was boned at I)''lrhi , and be »»•* 


ltSb°V4M) H bo'^ 

War. and was rebuBt, but remain^ womhyped toere as a hero (Pans. s. 21, t>- 

portant thongh fortified place fPair. » o «““*• j ^ Kingof Epirus, was son cf AlceUs I-, 

■ • ■ 


4*ewrtne tbeisonesus (Xen An 


({atber of Alexander I.,anl of Olympia^ tli' 
I notlier of Alexander the O-oat Neopto’»ni» 

j **>gited m conjunction wiJiPialrotherAryinb*' 

I or Aiiybas till his death about B.C SCO (P'"' 
IL, lungof Epirus,sonofAlexi — 
grandson of the preceding At h 


(Pans. 


ooruene, so stadiafrom^.,»« ixiQi t in v j 

btrak pC21)— 2 A fort on the coast of Thra™.’ * *“® preceding At u» 

""T the Cbersonesus (Xen An ru. "i Ui ™**’ I death in 828. he was probstly a mere 

' 1 I’l ■' „ ,1™*“*. »al bis pretensions to the llirr— 

L Also called I pawed o ' ns lo me ii-rr 


IT cf Aeactdea It w 



NEPETE 

till 302 that the Epirots, taking advantage of 
the absence of Pyrrhns, the son of Aeacldes, 
rose in insurrection against him, and set up 
Neoptolemus in his stead. The latter reigned 
for the space of six years, but vr&s obliged to 
share the throne %vith Pyrrhus in 296. He was 
shortly afterwards assassinated by Pyrrhus. 
(Pint. Pyrrh. 4, 5.)— 4. A Macedonian officer 
of Alexander the Great, after whose death he 
obtained the government of Armenia. In 321 
he revolted from Perdiccas, and joined Cratenis, 
but he was defeated by Eumenes, and was slain 
in battle by the hands of the latter. (Arrian, 
An. ii. 27 ; Plut. Eiim. 4-7.) — 5. A general of 
Mithridates (App. Mitlir. 17). 

Nepete, Nepe, orHepet (Nepesinus; Kepi), 
an ancient town of Etruria, but not one of the 
twelve cities, was situated near the Saltus 
Ciminius and was regarded as one of the keys 
and gates of Etruria {dansira portaeque 
Etriiriae, Liv. vi. 9). It appears as an ally of 
the Bomans at an early period, soon after the 
capture of Rome by the Gauls, and was subse- 
quently made a Roman colony (Liv. vi. 21 ; 
Veil. Pat. i. 14). There are still remains at 
of the walls of the ancient city. j 

Nephele (Nf^eA^?), wife of Atharaas and , 
mother of Phrixus and Helle. Hence Helle is 
called Nexilieltis by Ovid. For details see 
Athaiias. I 

Kephelis (Ne^eAts), a small town and pro- 
montory on the coast of Cilicia Aspera, between | 
Anemurium and Antiochia (Ptol. v. 8, 1). j 

Ifepberis a fortified tomi in the 

immediate neighbourhood of Carthage, on a 
rock near the coast (Strab. p. 634). 

ITepos, CorneUtis, thecontem^rary and friend 
of Cicero, Atticus, and Catullus, was probably a j 
native of V erona, or of some neighbouring village, ! 
and died during the reign of Augustus. No 
other particulars with regard to his personal 
history have been transmitted to us. He is 
kno^vn to have written the following pieces, ail 
of which are now lost, except a portion of 
No. 7. (1) Chronica, an Epitome of Universal 
History, probably in three books, to which 
Catullus appears to allude in dedicating his 
poems fb Cornelius Nepos (CatuU. i. 5; Gell. 
r\ni. 21). From the mention in Catullus they 
seem to have been published not later than 
G3 B. c., before Varro and Atticns wrote Epitomes 
of the same kind. (2) Exemplorum Lihri, 
probably a collection of remarkable sayings and 
doings. (8) Ee Viris Hhistrihxis, perliaps the 
same work as the preceding, quoted under a 
different title. {4) Vita Ciceronis. EpistoJae 
adCiceronem. (G) Fifa (7«fo7ris,a largerwork 
alluded to in Nep. Cat. 3, 5. (7) His greatest 
work, De Viris Itlustribus, in at least sixteen 
books (Cbaris. G. L. h 141 ; cf. Gell, xi. 8), in 
which Lives of Romans and foreigners were 
placed side by side. Of this work the part en- 
titled Vitae Excdlentium Imperaiorum sur- 
vives, and also the Lives of Atticus and Cato the 
Censor, which belonged to the section including 
historians. The Vitae Excdlentiinn Impera- 
ioruni has erroneously been regarded as 
spurious because the heading in the MSS. seems ^ 
to name Aemilius Probus as^the author. The ; 
mistake arose from adedicatorj* epigram written I 
by Probus to Theodosius, and inserted for some | 
reason after the Life of Hannibal. Hence the 
copyists of the MSrderived their incorrect head- 
ing. As regards the objection that the Latinity 
is marked bj' colloquial idioms unsuited to a 
learned contemporarj* of Cicero, and that the ^ 
whole style is inferior, it has been well remarked 
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that the style of thcHcZ/. A/ricanwmand llispa- 
niense and even of Varro differs quite as much 
from that of Cicero and Caesar. Nepos is clear 
and fair in his narration, but often inaccurate 
in histor}'. Best edition by Nipperdey (revised 
by Lupus, BerI..1879) ; others by Macmichael. 
Lond. 1873 ; Lindsay, New York, 1889. 

Nepos, Julius, last emperor but one of the 
TTest, A.D. 474-475, was raised to the throne by 
Leo, the emperor of the East. Nepos deposed 
Glycerins, who was regarded at Constantinople 
as a usurper [Glycebil'sJ ; but he was in his 
turn deposed in the next year by Orestes, who 
, proclaimed his son Romulus. Nepos fled into 
1 Dalmatia, where he was killed in 480. 

I Nepotianus, Flavius Popillus, son of Eu- 
tropia, the half-sister of Constantine the Great, 

I was proclaimed emperor at Rome in a.d. 350, 
but was slain by Marcellinus, the general of 
Magnentius, after a reign of twenty-eight days. 

Neptunus, called Poseidon by the Greeks. 
Tile Greek god is spoken of in a separate article. 
[PosEiBOK.j Neptunus was the chief sea- 
divinity of the Romans, As the early Romans 
, were not a maritime people, they had little con- 
; ception of the phenomena of the sea and few 
myths about it. Hence nearly all the Italian 
mythology connected with water refers to deities 
of rivers and springs. Some writers even think 
that Neptunus was oririnally a god of rain, but 
this theory rests on the uncertain etymology 
from vi(pos. The name in Etruscan is Nethuns 
and the Romans may possibly have borrowed 
Jns worship irora Etmna. That the Etruscans 
regarded him as a sea-god is clear from the fact 
that they describe Poseidon by the name of 
Nethuns. To Romans he was at any rate a god 
of the sea before the introduction of the worship 
of Poseidon (under the name of Neptunus) in 
the first Jectisterninni, b. c. 899 (Liv. v. 18). In 
Bomari mytl)ology, too, his udfe^s name was 
Salacia, the goddess of the salt sea (Varro, 
L. L. V. 72 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 144 ; cf. Crc. Tim. 
fr. 11). Neptunus with all the other history 
and attributes of the Greek Poseidon received 
also the patronage of horses and equestrian 
exercises and an altar in the Circus Flaminius. 
His festival was on the 23rd of J ul)'. His temple 
. stood in the Campus Martins, not far from the 
i seqda. At his festival the people formed tents 
‘ {amhrae) of the branches of trees, in which 
tliey enjoyed themselves in feasting and drink- 
ing {Diet, of Ant. art. Keptunalia). When a 
Roman conunander set sail with a fleet, he first 
offered up a sacrifice to Neptunus, which was 
throwm into the sea. In the Roman x>oets Nep- 
j tunus is completely identified with the Greek 
Poseidon, and accordingly all the attributes of 
I the latter are transferred by them to the former, 

! KeratiUB Priscus, a Roman jurist, who lived 
under Trajan and Hadrian. It is said that 
Trajan sometimes liad tlie design of making 
Neralins his successor in place of Hadrian. He 
enjoyed a high reputation under Hadrian, and 
was one of his consiliarii. His w'orks are cited 
in the Digest. 

Nereis or Nereis (NTjp^tr, in Horn. Nn/”?tr), 
in Verg. Ed. vii. 87, Nerine, a sca-nymph, 
and used especially in the plural. Nereides 
(NupefSey, NTjpTjtSfj), to indicate the fifty 
daughters of Nereus and Doris. Tlie 2ic- 
reidrs were the Bea-nj*mphs of the Medi- 
terranean {—uvptpcu Soi>h. Phil. 1470), 

in contradistinction to tlic Naiades, or the 
nymphs of fresh water, and the Oceariides, or 
the nymphs of the great ocean. Their names 
are not the same in all ^vritc^s (H. xviii. 39-Jfi ; 
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Becrated it among tlie recollections of the 
Eomans. 

Quid debeas, o Roma, Xeronibua, 

Testis M^etaurum flamen et Hasdrubal 
Derictus. llorat. Od. iv. 4. 

■Nero was censor, 204, with M. Livius. — 3. Tib., 
praetor, 204, with Sardinia for liis province ; 
and consul, 202, when he obtained Africa as 
his province, hut his fleet suffered so much at sea 
that he was unable to join Scipio in Africa (Liv. 
XXX. 89).— -4. Tib., served under Pompey in the 
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of the arts, and made verses; but he was 
indolent and given to pleasure, and had no 
inclination for laborious studies. On the death 
of Claudius (54), Agrippina secured the suc- 
cession for her son, to the exclusion of Bri- 
timnicus, tlie son of Claudius. His mother 
wished to/govem in the name of her son, and 
her ambition was the cause of Nero's first 
crime. Jealousy thus arose between Nero and 
his mother, which soon broke out into a quarrel, 
^ ^ Agrippina threatened to join Britannicus 

war against the pirates, b.c.67. Heisprobably , and raise him to his father’s place; whereupon 
the Tib. Nero who recommended that tlie mem- Nero caused Britannicus to be poisoned, at an 
ibers of the conspiracy of Catiline, who had been entertainment where Agrippina and Octaria 
•sei 2 ed, should be kept confined till Catiline was '^ere present (55). During the early part of 
down (Sail. Cat, 50 ; App. B. C. ii. 5). — 5. ’ Nero's reign, the government of Rome was in 
Tib., father of the emperor Tiberius, was pro- fhe hands of Seneca and of Burrhus, the 
bably the son of the last. He served as quaes- ' praefect of the praetorians, who opposed the 
tor under Caesar (48) in the Alexandrine war , ambitious designs of Agrippina, and exercised 
^Dio Cass. xlii. 40). He sided with L. Antonins 1 a better influence on the young emperor (Tac. 
in the war of Perusia (41) ; and when tliis town 1 Am«. xih. 12; Suet. Ner. 10). But he soon 
surrendered, he passed over to Sex. Pompey in { indulged his licentious inclinations without 
Sicily, and subsequently to M. Antony in Achaea restraint. He neglected liis wife for the 
xlviii. 15). On a reconciliation being effected beautiful but dissolute Poppaea Sabina, the 
between Antony and Octavian at the close of the | of Otho. This abandoned woman aspired 

year (40), he returned with his wife to Rome. . to become the emperor’s wife; but since she 
liivia, who possessed great beauty, excited the J had no hopes of succeeding in her design while 
passion of Octarian, to whom she was surren- , Agrippina lived, she used all her arts to urge 
dered by her husband, being then six months ‘ Nero to put bis mother to death. Accordingly 
:gone with child of her second son Drusus. io 59 Agrippina was assassinatsd by Nero’s 
Nero died shortly after, and left Octavian tbe ' order, with the approbation at least of Seneca 
^ardian of his two sons. (Tac. Aftft. i. 10, v. 1 ; | and Burrhus, who saw that the time was come 


HioCasa. xlviii. 44.) 


for tbe destruction either of tbe mother or the 


Nero. 1. Roman emperor, A.D. .54-08, was I eon. (Tnc. .d/ui. xiv. 7.) Though Nero had no 
the son of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus and of | longer anyone to oppose him, he felt the 
Agrippina, daughter of Genna’nicus Caesar and ' punishment of his guilty conscience, and said 

' that he was haunted by his mother’s spectre 
(Suet. Ner, 84). He attempted to drown his 
reflections in fresh riot, in which he was en- 
couraged by a band of flatterers. He did not, 

' however, immediately marry Poppaea, being 
' piobably restrained by fear of Burrlms and 




sister of Caligula. Nero’s original name was 
D. Bomitiua Ahejtoharhus, but after the 
inarriago of liis mother with her uncle, the 
emperor Claudius, he was adopted by ClauaiUB 
(a.d. 60), and was called Kero Cfaudtus Caesar 
J}rusus Gcrtnanicus. Nero was bom at 
Antium, on the 16th of December, a.p.^ 37. 
Shortly after his adoption by Claudius, Ncto, 
being then sixteen years of age, married Oc- 
tavia, tlie daughter of Claudius and Jlcs'^allina 
(63). Among bis early iustniclors was Seneca. 
Nero had some talent and taste. He was fond 


Coin of Nero, Roman Emperor, A.O. 51-0*. 

Ofrr., head of Nero. XERO CAESAR AVG ret., 

*l>ecur5lo’ (see B.v.); DECVll. 

Seneca. But the death of Burrhus in 62, and 
tbe retirement of Seneca from public affairs, 
which immediately followed, left Nero more at 
liberty. Accordingly be divorced his wife 
Octnvia, and in eighteen days married Poppaea. 
Not satisfied with putting away Ins wife, he 
falsely charged her with adultery, and banished 
. her to the island of Pandataria, where she was 
j shortlyafter put to death. (Tac. Anyt. xiv. 04.) 
— In 64 the great fire at Rome happened. Its 
origin is uncertain, for it is liardly credible 
I that the city was fired by Nero’s order, as some 
I ancient writers asciert (Dio Cass. Irii. 17, 18 ; 
Suet. Ncr. 88). Tacitus (Atm. xv. 88) does 
not support tlie accusation of Nero. Out of 
the fourteen regioncs into which Romo was 
\ divided, three wore totally destroyed, and in 
seven others only a few half-burned houses 
remained. The emperor set about rebuilding 
the city on an improved plan, w'ith wider 
streets. He found money for bis purposes by 
acts of oppression and ■violence, and even 
temples were robbed of their wealth. 'With 
these means ho began to erect his samptuons 
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goWen j>alace, oo % ecaJe ot wigailod* and th« diet&tov Cmw —The mo&t important ei- 
splendour which almost snrpasses belef The temal erenU in the rei^ of Nero were tie 
Testibide contained a colossal statue of himself conquest of Ansema by Oomitins Corbnlo 
120 feet high- The odioia of the ctmfiagration [CoaBLxol, and the insnmction of the Bntoria, 
which ‘he emperor could not remove fnan which was quelled by Suetonius Panhima 
himself, he tried to throw on the Chnatians, pain-rvrs ]— 2 Eldest son of Gennsmcus and 
who were then numerous m Borne and many Agnppina, fell a victim to the ambition of 
of them were put to a emel death —The Sqanns, who resolved to get nd of the sons of 
tyranny of Nero at last (6a) led to the or|,ani GennanicQS in order to obtain the imperial 
nation of a formidable coospiracy against him, throne lor himself Dmsus the brother of 
nsnslly called Pisos conspiracy from the name Nero was persuaded to second the designs of 
of one of the principal accomplices The plot Sejano* in hopes that the death of hii elder 
was discovered, and many distmguished per brother would secure him the succession to the 
sons were put to death, among whom were Ihso throne There was no ^fficnlty m exciting tJie 
himself the poet Lucan, and the philosopher i lealousy of Tibentts, and accordingly u 


tahen no part in the plot (Tac Ann iv 72 ) was removed to the island of Pontia, and was 
In the same year, Poppaea died of a lock * there either starved to death or penslied by 
which her brutal husband gave her in a fit of I bis own hands (Tac Ann ui. 29, ir 9, 59-67, 
passion when she was with child Nero now|r d, Dio Csss. Inu 6) 

mamed StatiUa, Messalhna. The histovy of Kertobrfga I (Faferafa Fteiu), atowniu 
the remamder of N'ero s reign is a eatalogae of Hispania Bsetiea with the surname Concordia 
his Crimea Virtue in any form was the object . Julia (FLn iii 14 , Ptob ii 4, 19) probably the 
of lus fear, and almost every month was ^ same place which PolyWscalls (xxxv 2)Ecco- 
marked by the execution or banishment of bnca ( Epcddi’ora)— 2 (Afmuno) a town of the 
some distinguished m a n . Among bis other Celliheri m Hispama Tarrscon (FtoL u. 6, 59) 
Tictims were Thrasea Paetus and Barea So- 1 Nerfilmn, a fortified place m Lucania on 
ranns, both men of high rank but of spotless i the \ la Popiha (Liv ix 30) 
integrity (Ii xvi 21 ) In 67 Nero paid a ' Kerra Coeeeiiu t M , consul 8 c 35, 
Twit to Greece, and took part m the conlesls brought about the reeoncibalicm between M 
of both the Olympic and Frthiao games He Antonias and Octananus, 40 (App BC r 60, 
began a eaual across the Isthmus of Connlh Dio Case zlna 5t), and is the same w the 
but the works were afterwards suspended by ■ Cocceins mentioned by Horace (5of i 5,29)'” 
hiR own orders (Dio Csss Ixiu 6-17) ^nul«l2 U , probably the son of the precedisg, asd 
in Greece he sent orders to put touath bis grandfather of the emperor Nerrik He was 
faithful general Dozojtms Corbuto, which the I eonsnl in a j> 22 In <(3 be resolutely starred 
old soldier anticipated by stabbing himself I himself lodeath.sotwithslandingtbeentreaties 
The Homan world had long been t red of its of Tibenns whose constant coapaniou he M 
oppressor, and the storm at length broke out (Tac Ann tr 58, ti 26, Dio Cass. Inu. 21) 
m Gaul where Julius Vlndet, the governor, was a celebrated jnnat and is often neBtioned 
raised the standard of rerolt His example * in the Digest He was notable also as hanug 
was followed by Galba,erho was governor ofirhanr* of nabhe works nnder Tibenns, anil 
Hispania Tacraconensis. Galba was pro-L 
claimed emperor by his troops, bat he onlyjj 
assumed the title of legatus of the senate aM j 
the Roman people Soon after these news ' 
reached Rome.Nymphidias Sabinas who was' 
pcaefectus praetono along with Tigelluias per 
suaded the troops to proclaim Galba Sero, 
was immediately deserted. He escaped from^ 
tlie palace with a lew freedmen, and made his , 
way to a house about four mDes from Borne 1 
which belonged to lus freedmaa Fhv« Her* ' 
he gave himself a mortal wonnd, when he 
heard the trampling of the horses on which his j 
puraneta were monnted. The centnnon «m| 
entering attempted to stop the flow of LIood.,i 
bnt Nero only said, 'It is tc«late Is this your] 
fidelity ? ’ and abnoat at the same nuanezii | 
eiyired (Suet her 49)— Neros progress m 
crime is easily traced, and the lesson is worth 
reading VTithont a good education and with 
no talent for Jus high station, be was placed in 
a position of danger from the first. He was 
aensnal, and fond of idle display, and then lie 
became greedy of money to satisfy his ex 
pensea, he was timid, and by conseqaence he 
became trnel when he anticipated danecr, 
and like other roorderer^hls first cniae,tbe 
poisoning of Bntanmcna, made him capable of 
another Bnt, contemptible and ernel as he 
was, there are many persona who, in the sajne 
utoation, might nm the same guilty career 
He W8» only m his thirty first year when he 
died, and be had held thesnpreme power for 
pghteen years and eight months. He was the I 
last of the descendants of Jnhs, the sister ol ' 


charge of pobbe work* under Tibenns, a.. 
especiatly of aqnedncts (Frontin- Ajueea SJ 
He was the onginator of the tnunel (Orotta oi 
FosQipo) on the road leading from Napi« W 
Baiae fPicsiLYPr*] —3 M, Uie son of the 
last, and probably father of the emperor, «« 
also a celebrated jnnst and is often cited m the 
Digest under the name of Nerva E^ua-- 
4 M, Homan empetoi, aj> 26-98, was born at 
Narnia, in Cmbna, a» 82 He 
with Vespasian, 71, and with Domiiian, 90 Go 
the assassination of Domdian, In Septemwr, 
OC, Nerva who had probably b«n pnvy to the 
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ipuacy, was declared emperor at Ed™* 

by the people and the soldiers, and h^ wt 
ministiation at once restored tranqnibty If W 
stale He stopped proccedmgi against 1“®** 
who bad been accuse of treason, and a'”)™ 
many exiled persons to return to Rome J-D 
informers were suppresscl by penaltie*. sn 
some were pnt to ^ath. At the 
xnent of ms reign, Nerva swore tu** “* 

would pnt no senator to death, anlhekeptw 

word, even when a conspiracy had teen form*® 
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■agamst hiB by Calpuniius Crassus. Thongh [ Strophius, and the mother of Pylades (Pans. 
Nerva was Tirtnous and humane, he did not pos- , ii. 29, 4). men Heracles invaded the country 
ress much energy and vigour, and liis feeble- of Helens, and slew his sons, Nestor alone was 
Jiess was sho^vn by a mutiny of the Praetorian ' spared, either because he was absent from 
^Idiers. Tlie sol- Pylos, or because he had taken no part in 
diers demanded | carrying off from Heracles the oxen of Ger>- 
the punishment of ones {11. xi. C92; Apollod. ii. 7, 3; Paus. ' 



the assassins of 
Domitian, which 
the emperor at first 
refused, but he was 
obliged to put Pe- 
tronius Secundus 
and Parthenius to 
death, or to permit 
them to be mas- 
sacred by the sol- 
diers. Nerva felt 
his weakness, and 
showed hiB noble 
character and his 
good sense by ap- 
pointing as his 
successor a man 
who possessed both i 
vigour and ability 1 
to direct public 

as his eon and sue- I 


26, C). In his youth and early manhood, Nestor 
was a distinguished warrior. He defeated both 
the Arcadians and Eleans. He took part in 
the fight of the Lapithae against the Centaurs, 
and he is mentioned among the Calydonian 
hunters and the .A^onauts (If. i. 260, iv. 319, 
vii. 133, XI. 706, xxfii* 680; Ov. Met. viii. 613; 
Val. Place, i. 380). Although far advanced in 
age, he sailed with the other Greek heroes 
against Troy. Haring ruled over three gene- 
rations of men, his advice and authority were 
deemed equal to those of the immortal gods, and 
he was renoumed for his \risdom, his justice, 
and his knoT\'ledge of war (17. i. 273, li. 370, xi. 
627). After the fall of Troy he returned home, 
and arrived safely in Pjdos, where Zens 
granted to liim the full enjoyment of old age, 
surrounded by brave sons (OfZ. lii. 165, iv. 209). 
Various towns in Peloponnesus, of the name of 
Pylos, laid claim to being the city of Nestor. 
On tins pcant see 

Nestorides (J^earopt^ijs), i.e. a son of Nestor, 


JBust of Kerva. 


Tvajanus, who was 
then at the head of an army in Germany. 
Nerva died suddenly on January 27, a.d. 98, at 
the age of sixtj'-five years. (Dio Cass. Ixriii.) 

Hervli, a powerful and warlike people in 
'Gallia Belgica, whose territory extended from 
the river Sabis {Samhre) to the Ocean, and 
part of which was covered by the wood Ar- 
duenna. They were divided into several smaller 


cessor, without any | as Antilochus and Pisistratus. 
regard to his own ' Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople .kj>, 
kin, M. UlpiuB -128. \_SeQ Diet, of Christian BiogJl 

Nestus, sometimes NessuB : Mesta 

by the Greeks, Kafasu by the Turks), a river 
in Tlirace, which ri^esin Mount Rhodoi>e, flows 
SE., and falls into the Aegaean sea VT. of Abdera 
and opposite the island of Thasos. The Nestus 
formed the E. boundary of Macedonia from 
the time of Philip and Alexander the Great. 
(Hes. Th. 341 ; Thuc. ii. 09; Strab. p. 331.) 

NeSUS. [0£NIU>.VE.] 

Netum (Netinus : ^oto A7i(iquo near Noio), 


uenna. 

tribes, the Centrones, Grudii, Levaci, Plea _ . , 

moxii and Geiduni. In b.c. 58 they were de- ' a town in Sicily, BW. of Syracuse, and a de- 

r-._A. 1 :iT. l. _T I.A a ' l flma »* .TTrti- 


feated by Caesar with such slaughter that out i pendency of the latter. In Cicero’s time it was 
of 60,000 men capable of bearing arms only 500 | a foedcrata civitaSt and afterwards held Latin 


were left. (Caes. B.G. ii. 15, v. 88, ri. 2.) 

Nesactinm, a town in Istria on the Arsia, 
taken by the Romans B.c. 177 (Liv. xli. 11). 

Nesis {Nisita)f a small island off the coast of 
Campania between Puteoli and Neapohs, and 
opposite Mount Pausilypus. It was a favourite 
residence of some of tlie Roman nobles (Cic. ad 
Ait. xvi. 1-4 : Stat. Silv. iii. 1, 148). 

Nessouis (N€(r(ra?riy), a lake in Thessaly, a 
little S. of the river Peneus, andNE. of Larissa, 
is in summer merelj' a swamp, hut in winter is 
not only full of water, but even overflows its 
banks. Nessonis and the neighbouring Jake 
Boebeis were regarded by the ancients as 
remains of the vast lake, wliich was stipposed 
to have covered the whole of Thessaly, till an 
outlet was made for its waters tlirongh the 
rocks of Tempe (Strab. p. 430). 

Neesus (NeV<roy), a centaur, who carried 
Deianira across the river Evenus,but, attempt- 
ing to run away with her, was shot b}’ Heracles 
with a poisoned arrow, vrhich afterwards be- 
came the cause of his own death. See p. 400, a. 

Nestor (Nf(rr<tjp),kingof Pylos, son of Neleus 
and Chloris, husband of Euiydice and father of 
Pisidice, Polycaste, Perseus, Stratius, Aretus, 
Echephron, Pisistratus, Antilochus, and Thrasy- 
medes {Od. iiL 418, 452, 404, xi. 285; Apollod. ; 
i 9, 0). Some relate that, after the death of 
Earydice,NestormarriedAnaxibm, the daughter 
of Atreus, and sister of Agamemnon ; but this 


rights (Cic. Verr. iv. 26, v. 22; Ptol. lii. 4, IS). 

Neuri (NeDpoi, N^vpoO, a people of Sarmatia 
Europaea, whom Herodotus describes as not of 
Scythian race, though they followed Sej-thian 
customs. Having been driven out from their 
earlier abodes by U plague of serpents, they 
settled to the NSV. of the sources of the Tj-ras 
{Dniester). They were skilful in enchant- 
ments. (Hdt. iv. 17f 51, 100, 125 ; Mel. ii. 1, 7.) 

Nevimuin. [NovioDUNUir, No. 2.j 

Nicaea (Nncam: t^iKcu^vst Nncofvf, Nicaeen- 
sis, Nicensis). 1. (tsnih, Rn.), one of the most 
celebrated cities of Asia, stood on the E. side 
of the lake Ascania {Iznih) in Bithjmia (Strab. 
p. 565). Its site appears to have been occupied 
m very ancient times by a town called Attaea, 
and afterwards by a settlement of the Bot- 
tiaeans, called Ancure or Helicore, which was 
destroyed by the Mysians (Steph. B. s.v.). Not 
long after the death of Alexander the Great, 
Antigonus built on the same spot a city which 
he named after hiroself, Antigoiiea ; but Lysi- 
machus soon after changed the name into 
Nicaea, in honour of his wife. Under the kings 
of Bithynia it was often the royal residence, 
and it long disputed with Nicomedia the rank 
of capital of Bithynia. The Roman emperors 
bestowed upon it numerous honours and ben^ 
fits, wliich are recorded on its coins. Its posi- 
tion, at the junction of several of the chief 
roads leading through Asia Minor to Constanti- 


Anoxibia is elsewhere described as the wife of * nople, made it the centre of a large traffic. It 



NICEPHORUS 


» {amovis in eccUeiasticaA lustoty oa the seat j He ancceeded his father m one of th« hetedit&ry 
of the great Oectuneoical CoancU irbich Ctm priests of Apollo Clanns (Nicand. Aleixph r. 
stantine conToked m ad 325 In the xerylll) He appears to hare lived aboot B c 185- 
year of the great Council, I^icaea was over 1135 Of the nnmerons works of Kicander only- 
thrown by an earthquake, hot it was restored [ two poems are ertant one entitled Thertaca 
by the emperor Valens m 86S Under the later < (Biiptari), whiidi consists ot nearly 1000 hexa- 
emperors of the East, Nicaea long serv^ as i meter lines, and treats of venomous animals 
the bnlwaik of Constantinople against the | and the wounds inflicted by them, and another 
Arabs and Taiks it was taken by &e Seljoka entitled Altxtpharmaca ('AA<(ii^^a), which 
m 1078, and became the capital of the Sultan ' eoBSistaof more than COO hexameter hues, and 
Soliznan, it was retaken by the First Cnisaders , treats of poisons and their antidotea Among 
in 1007 After the taking of Constantusople ' the aitcienU hia authority m all matUrs reU- 
by the Venetians and the Franks, and the | ting totoxicology seems to navebeenconsidered 
toundation of the litm empire there in 1204, 1 high His works are freqnently quoted by 
the Greek emperor Theodoras Lascans made Pbny,Galen,andotherancieDtwntera Among 
hicaea the capital of a separate kingdom, in l his iMt works was the ‘Err/Wioi//u>'a, which was 
which his foUowers mamtained themselres ] oneotOnd ssontcesforhisjlfefiimoi 7 >^ie( Hia 
with various soccess against the Latins of Con [ style is harah and obscure , and his works are 
stantinople on the one side, and the beljuks ol now aearoely ever read as poemi, and are only 
Iconinm on the other, and in 12G1 regained I conaolled Ly those who are intereiiei m points 
Constantinople At length, in 1330, Hicaea I of eootogicu and medical antiquities. E^tions 
was finally taken by Grc han , the son of tbe | by Schneider, who published tbs Alexiphar 
f<mndero{theQttomaii«mpire,Othmaa. Fmik, I muco m 1792,Halae, and the rAm<iC4uil816v 
the modem Kieaea, la a poor village of shoot Lips , revised by Keil, 185C 
100 houses, bnt the donhlewallsof the ancient Nicanor (Nivdeoii)) 1 Son of Parmenion, a 
city still remam almost complete exhibiting | distingnished officer in the semceof Alexander, 
four large and two small gates There are also died during the king’s advance mto Baetna. 
the remains of the two m^es which formed the 1 B c 830 (Arr An i. 4 , If, lu. 21-S5; Died, 
harbonr on the lake of an aqueduct, of the ! xvu 57)— 3 A Macedonian officer wbo,ui (be 
' division ol the provinces after the death e! 
Perdiccas (82U, ebtamed the goTemment of 
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torUf ill the latter part of the thirteenth 

centurj-, and died about 1350. Edited by 
Docaeus, Paris, 1C30, 2 rols. fol. — 2. Gregoras. 
[Gregoras.] — 3. Patriarcha, originally the 
notary or chief secretary of state to the em- 
peror Constantine V., was raised to the patri- 
archate of Constantinople^ in 806. He was 
deposed in 815, and died in 828. Several of 
his works have come down to us, of which the 
most important is entitled Breviariitm Hiato- 
ricinny a Byzantine history, extending from 602 
to 770. Edited by Gedner, 1832. 

Nicer {Nechar), a river in Germany falling 
into the Rhine at the modem Mannheim 
(Amm. Marc, xxviii. 2 ; Anson. Mosell. 423). 

Niceratus (NifcijpaTor). 1. Father of Nr- 
CIAS, the celebrated Athenian general.— 2. Son of 
Nicias, put to death bj' the Thirty Tyrants, to 
whom his great wealth was no doubt a tempta- 
tion. — 3. A Greek wuriter on plants, one of the 
followers of Asclepiades of Bithynia. j 

Nicetas (Ni/C^rar). 1. Acominatus, also called 
Choniates, because he was a native of Chonae, 
formerl 3 ’ Colossae, in Phr 3 ’gia, one of the most | 
important Byzantine historians, lived in the ; 
latter half of the 12th, and the former half j 
of the 18th centuries. He was present at the ■ 
capture of the city by the Latins in 1204, of 
which he has given ns a faithful description. 
He escaped to Nicaea, where he died about 
1216. The histoiyof Nicetas consists of ten dis- 
tinct works, each of which contains one or more 
books, of which there are twenty-one, giving the 
history of the emperors from 1118 to 1206. 
Editions by Bekker, Bonn, 1885 ; by Migne, 
Paris, 1805.— 2. Zagenianus, lived probablj' 
towards the end of the 12th century, and wrote 
The Sistoryof ihe Lives of Dhisilla and 
Charicles, which is the worst of the Greek ro- 
mances that have come do\ni to us. Published 
for the first time hy Boissonadc, Paris, 1819. 

Nicia (Ema), a tributary of the Po in Gallia 
Cisalpina. 

Nicias (Ni/cfor). 1. A celebrated Athenian 
general dnring the Peloponnesian war, was the 
son of Niceratus, from whom he inherited a 
large fortune. His property’ was valued at 100 
talents. (Xen. Mem. ii. 5, 2; Lys. Arfsf, Bo7i. 
47; Athen. p. 272.) Prom this cause, combined 
with his unambitious character, and his aver- 
sion to all dangerous innovations, he naturally 
belonged to the party of the aristocracy. He 
was several times associated with Pericles as 
strategus ; and his great prudence and high 
character gained for him considerable influence. 
On the death of Pericles he came fonvard more 
openly as the opponent of Cleon, and the other 
demagogues of Athens; hut from his milita^' 
reputation, the mildness of his character, his 
honesty and uprightness of character, and the 
liberal use which be made of his great wealth, 
he was looked upon with respect by all classes 
of the citizens. He was a man of strong 
religious feeling, and Aristophanesridicules him 
in the Eouitcs for his timidity and superstition 
{Eq. 28, 80, 112, 858). His characteristic 
caution was the distinguishing feature of his 
military career ; and his militaiy operations 
were almost always successful (Thuc. hi. 51, 
91, iv. 42, ISO). He frequently coimnanded tlie 
Athenian armies during the earlier years of 
the Peloponnesian war. After^ the death of 
Cleon (n.c. 422) he exerted all his influence to 
bring about a peace, wliich was concluded in 
the folloiring year (421), (Thuc- v. 15^24). For 
the next few years Nicias used all his efforts to 
induce the Athenians to presen'e the peace, 
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and was constantly opposed by Aicibiades, 
who had now become the leader of the popular 
party. In 415, the Athenians resolved on 
sendmg their great expedition to Sicily, and 
appointed Nicias, Alcibiades and I/amachus to 
the command. Nicias disapproved of the ex- 
pedition altogether, and did all that he could to 
divert the Athenians from this course. But his 
representations produced no effect ; and lie set 
sail for Sicily with his colleagues, Alcibiades 
was soon afterwards recalled [Axcibiadeb] ; and 
the sole command was thus virtually left in the 
hands of Nicias. His early operations were 
attended with success. He defeated the Syra- 
cusans in the anturan, and employed the winter 
in securing the co-operation of several of the 
Greek cities, and of the Sicel tribes in the 
island. In the spring of next year ho re- 
newed his attacks, seized Epipolae, and com- 
menced the circumvallation of Syracuse, 
j Abont this time Lamachus was slain, in a 
j slnrmish under the walls. All the attempts 
I of the Sj^cusans to stop the circum- 
t vallation failed. Tlie works were nearly com- 
I pleted, and the doom of Syracuse seemed 
I sealed, when Gjlippus, the Spartan, arrived in 
I Sicily. [Gyuppus.J The tide of success now 
turned; and Nicias found himself obliged to 
send to Athens for reinforcements, and re- 
quested at the same time that another com- 
mander might be sent to supplj' liis place, as 
liis feeble health rendered him unequal to the 
discharge of bis duties. The Athenians voted 
reinforcements, which were placed under the 
command of Demosthenes and Eurymedon; 
but they would not allow Nicias to resign his 
command. Demosthenes, upon his arrival in 
Sicily (418), made a vigorous effort to recover 
Epipolae, which the Athenians bad lost. He 
was nearly successful, but was finally driven 
back with severe less. Demosthenes now 
deemed any further attempts against the citj' 
hopeless, and therefore proposed to abandon 
the siege and return to Athens. To this 
Nicias would not consent. He professed to 
stand in dread of the Athenians at home ; but 
be appears to have had reasons for beliering 
that a party amongst the Syracusans them- 
selves were likely in no long time to facilitate 
the reduction of the city. But meantime 
fresh succours arrived for the Syraensans; 
sickness was making ravages among the Athe- 
nian troojis, and at length Nicias himself saw 
the necessity of retreating. Secret orders were 
given that everything shonld be in readiness 
for departure, when an eclipse of the moon 
happened. The crednlons superstition of Nicias 
led to the total destruction of the Athenian 
armament. Tlie soothsayers interpreted the 
event as an injunction from the gods that they 
should not retreat before the next full moon, 
and Nicias resolutely determined to abide hy 
their decision. The Syracusans resolved to 
bring the enemy to an engagement, and in a 
decisive naval battle defeated the Athem'ans. 
They were now masters of the harbour, and the 
' Athenians were reduced to the necessity of 
making a desperate effort to escape. The 
Athenians were again deci'^ively defeated ; and 
having thus lost their fleet, they were ohhgcd 
to retreat by land. They were pursued by the 
enemy, and were finally compelled to surrender. 
Both Nicias and Demosthenes were put to 
death hy the.Sv'racnsans. (Time. vi. vii. ; Pint. 
NfcmsfDiod. xiL 83 ff.)— 2. Tlic phj-sician of 
P\Trhu.s, king of Epirus, who offered to the 
Roman consul to poison the king, for a certain 



reward Fabncms not onlj rejected hi4 ba«e | wmchtfae emperor catted ^itcolai—t^ namabj 
offer with indignation, hut immediateljr sent which it continned to he known down to the 
him back to Pyrthns with notice ^ his Middle Ages. Nicolatia rose go high in ttie 
treachery He la sometimes hnt erroneoBsl/, {arotiT of Augnatns, that he was on more than 
t^edCinesa. tGell iiLh, 2on8r ii 48)— 3 A one occasion of great semce to Herod, when 
Goan granitnanan, i^bo hred at Borne in the (he emperor was incensed against the latter 
time of Cicero, with whom he was intimate (Plot. viii.4, Atben p 632, Said, a r) 

(Cic ad Ait tu. S, Snet Gramm 14)^4 A Nicolans wrote a large nnmber of works, of 
celebrated Athenian painter, flonnshed about which the most important were (I) A la/e of 
s c 820 He was the most diatingaished I himself, of which a considerable n^ion is still 
disciple of Enphranoi His works seem li> ertafit (2) AiuureT 8 alhistoT 7 ,wWhco&sisted 
hare been all painted in encaostic One of hta I of 144 books, of which we hare only a few frsg 
greatest paintings was a representatioD cd the oients (8) A Life of Aogustas, from which we 
infernal regions as descnb^ by Hotner He | hare some extracts made by command of Con 
refused to seU this picture to Ptohemy, allboogh i stantinePorpbyrogenitns He also wrote com 
the price offered for it was 60 talents (P)^ raenlancs on Anst^Ie, and other phDosophical 
zxxv 180-133 , Lhcl of Ant art. Ptctura ) | works, and was the anthor of several tragedies 

Hicocbkres (Nivo;^((/ri)i), an Athenian poetof and comedies Stobaens has preseired a 
the Old Comedy, toe son o! Philonidcs, was fragment of one of his comedies, extending to 
contemporary wito Aristophanes (Snid. a t> ) forty foor lines Edition of his fragments by 
Hicdclei (NucoKk^i) 1 King of Salamis OreUi, Lips 1604 Dmdorf, But Or 1670 
m Cypms, Bon ol Eragoras, whom be sue Kicomathns <14ix4/ia;^a>) 1 A ypaiijiariii 

ceedM B c 874 Isocrates addressed him a at Athens employed to transcribe tlie laws 
long panegyric upon hia fathers nrtnes, for of 8oloo with which he tampered for hu 
which KicocUs rewarded the orator with the own gam by bribes. He was in exile 
magnificent pieaest of twenty talents Scarcely donng the nle of the Thirty, after which he 
any particntara are known of (he reign of returned and was prosecst^ for miscendact 


Kicocles. He is said to hare penahed by a m bis transcription of the laws (Lys c 
_ — ^ Aicom , Sen Bell i 7, 85 >-2. Father of 

Aristotle [Seep 116, a.}^ Son of Anstotle 
/ // \ ^7 *•*« *•*’* Herpylhs. He was bunself a 

f w^Stsa 1 // I phifoaopber, and wrote aome pluJosophjcal 

I T I wtxka. A portion ot Aristotle • wntings Ua» 

V S'TaA / V thenameof Aico>naedca7»Hffiic#[p IISJ^ 

X. Called Cerajenur, from his afltJTe rta«, 

Geraaa IB Arabia, was a Pythagorean, and the 
CelaoiC7pras.iirKkbrKic3eiwatoatac.sia writer of a Life of Pythagoras, now lost Hu 
(».,Bt,i«a.i«b*towj*rta| rn sttoto date I# inferred from htsaefitioD of ThiasjUw. 

cfxptoediu torTeud. who hred under Tibenas. Hewrotoonanth 

violent death, bot neither the period nor metie and nosie, and two of his works on 
circnastascesof thjsersntars recorded (Isocr these subjects are std) extant. Thewoikon 
BvagoTOM, Diod, sr 47)—^ Prtsce or mfer anUunetie is edited by Kohbe, Lijis. 1828, 
of Paphoa, in Cyprus, donng the period which lloehe, 1863 The work on mnne was printed 
followed the death of Alexander Be waa at by Mearsios in his collection liogd Bat. 1616, 
first one of those who took part with Ptolemy and in the collection of Meibrnnius, Amst- 

against Antigonus , hnt haruig sobseqaently 1653—$ Of Thebes, a celebrated painter was 
entered isto secret negotiations with Anti the elder brother and teacher of the great 
gonuB, be was compelled W Ptolemy to put an painter Anstides He flourished BC 8G0, and 
eud t®bm own life, StO (Diod.xix 59 u.31) onwards He was an elder contemiorary of 
—3 Tyrant of Sicyon, was deposed by Aratui, Apelles and Protogenes. He la freqnenUT 
after a rm^ of only four months, iol (Flat, mentioned by the ancient wnters m terms of 
Awt S , Paoa u. 8 , 8 ) the highest praise Cicero say* that m ^ 

KiCoereoil \SuicKptur), king of Salamis m works as well as m those of fechjon, Proto- 
Cyprns, at the time ol Alexander’s erpeditiou genes and Apellea a perfect method had he» 
into Asia. After the death of Alexander b« attamei fCic I?r«< 18, TO, Phn- ixir 106 1 
took part wito PtoleiM against Anbgonas, and HlefimAdSl (hure/i^Jiji) 1 L, kmg of Bi 

wasentmsted by Ftofemy with the chief com thyma, waa the eldest sonof Zipoetesiwhomoe 

mand over the whole island. Aieocreon is said snceeededBC 278 With the assistance of the 
to have ordered the philosopher Anasarebus to Canla, whom he tnriled into Asia, he defeated 
be pounded to death m a atone mortar, to and put to death hia brother Zipoete*, who 
r^en« for an insult which the latter had foesome time held theindependentsoTereignty 

toe king, when he risited Alexander at ol a considerable psirt of Bithyma, The 
Tyre (Diod iii 69*79, Cic. Tute u. 22, 68, hjs reign appears to hare ix*n nndistoihej 
!?• ®,® ) and under lus sway Bithyma rose to a lu^ 

Hwelaus CtialeoMadyUf [Caivcocowwr degne ol power and prosperity He founds 
». « 8lie city of ^lcomedJa, which he made the 

Bieolini CaBUueenni a Greek hutonan, capital of his kingdom. The length of w* 
ud an intimate fnend both ol Uerad the reiga la imoertaiii, but he probably (bed about 
GmI and of Angnstna He was, as hia name 250 (Liv xixtul 16 3femiLl6-22) He wsJ 
mdieates, a native of Bamascus, and a toa ©1 succeeded by his son Zituis.-^ IL, aornamea 
AntiMter and Stratonice Ha receised an EnraxsES, kmg of Bithyma, reigned *-C 
'‘JwUent edncation, and he earned on bs liSk-OL He waa the »on and successor m 
philosophical Btndie* in common with Herod, at ^UBias IL, and fourth m descent from the 
whose ivnirt ha resided. In Bx IS he acomn preceding Be was brought Op at Borne, whert 
(wniM Xlend on a Visit to Augustus at Home , he anM^ded in gaming the fatoul of the 
tm which oecaaion Augustus made Nicolans al senate (lar xlv 44) PrUsiaa, lO conseiuence, 
present ol t}.« fin— ,1.. ~.i_ l< ‘ _» x- a — ni aecret 


.n Zmos— S. IL, sornamed 


preaent ol the finest fruit 


naJe Nicolans a| senate (Lir xlv 44) xTUsiaa, lO oonsequem-v, 
t the palm tre^ l became jealous of hia son, and sent secret 
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instrnctions for his assassiimtion. Tlie plot kings of Bithynia, and it soon became one of 
-was revealed to Nicomedes, who thereupon the most spjendid cities of the then knon-n 
returned to Asia, and declared open war world. Under the Eomans it was a colony 
agam^ his father. Prusias \ras deserted by and a favourite residence of several of tlie 
his subjects, and was put to death by order of later emperors, especially of Diocletian and 
^8Son,149. (App. Jirzf/ir. 4-7; Just. x»civ. 4; Constantine the Great. Though repeatedly 
.Strab. p. 624.) Of the long and tranquil reign | injured by earthquakes, it was always restored 
of ^iicomedes few events have been transmitted j bv the munificence of the emperors (Strab p 
to us. He courted the friendship of the Ro-'5G3; Paus. v. 12, 5; Viet. Gaes. 89* Amm 
mans, whom he assisted in tlie war against 1 Marc, xxii, 9, 12.) Like its nei^^hbour and 
^stonicus, 131. He subsequently obtained i rival, Nicaea, it occupies an important place 
possession of Paphlagonia, and attempted to in the wars against the Turks; it is also me- 
gain Cappadocia, by marrying Laodice, the morable in history as the scene of Hannibal’s 
-widow of Ariarathes VI. He was, however, death. It was the birthplace of Arrian, 
oxpelled from Cappadocia by Mithridates ; Nicon (NiVa?»'), a Tarentine, who put Taren- 
and he was also forced by the Romans to turn in the hands of Hannibal, in b.c. 212, was 
abandon Paphlagonia, when they deprived killed when the Romans recovered the city, 209 
Mithridates of Cappadocia (Just, xxxviii. 1). I (Liv. xxv. 8, .vxvL 39, xxvii. 16 ; Pol. viii. 26). 

— III., sumamed Philopator, king of i Nicoma or Niconium, a to^vn in Scythia ^ 
Bithynia (91-74), son and successor of Nico- j the Tyras (Dniester), (Strab. p. 306). 
onedes IL Immediately after his accession, he | Nicophon and Nicophron (Niko(^>&)v, NiKti- 
"was expelled by Mithridates, who set up t (ppuv), an Athenian comic poet, a contemporary 
^igainst him his brother Socrates ; but he was of Aristophanes (Suid. s.v. ; Atlien. p. 126). 
xestored by the Romans in the following year * Nicopolis (NiK(iroA.ir : NiKoiroXiTTjr, Nicopo- 
^90). At the instigation of the Romans, ' litanus). 1. (Paleoprevyza, Ru.), a city at the 
I^icomedes now proceeded to attack the do- . SW. ertremity of Epirus, on the point of land 
minions of Mithridates, who expelled him a ' which forms the N. side of the entrance to the 
second time from his kingdom (88). This was ( Gulf of Ambracia, opposite to Actium. It was 
the immediate occasion of the first Mithridatic built by Augustus in memory of the battle of 

1 Actium, and was peopled from Ambracia, 
Anactorium, and other neighbouring cities, and 


Kicoxncdes III., King ot Bithynia, B.C. 91-74. Coin of KicopolJs in Epirus. 




06c., head of Nicomedes III.; r<T., baiiaeoi Eni»AKOYZ 
NlKOMHnor; Zeus with sceptre, holdlog out -wreath , 
eagle on thunderbolt. Pate 214 of Bithjnlan and Pontic 
era, which began B.c. 297. Therefore date of coin B.c. W. 

war; at the conclusion of which (84) Nicomedes 
was again reinstated in his kingdom. He 
Teigned nearly ten years after this second re- 
storation. Caesar, as a young man, was sent to 
hiscourt by M. Minucius Thermu8,B.c.81. (Plut. 
Caes. i. ; Suet. Jiil. 2, 49; p. 181, b.) He died 
at the beginningof 74, and, having no children, 
by liis will bequeathed his kingdom to tlie 
Roman people (App, Mithr. 7-19 ; Plat. Sail. 
'2.2, 24; Entrop. vi. 6). 

Nicdmedia (NiKo^7?5«m: Nixo/iTjSeur, fera.Ni- 
.KOp‘fi^ta-(Ta \ Izynid or Iznikmid, Ru.), a cele- 



Coln of NIcomedia. 

•Olf.. bead of Sept. ScTcrus: AVT. v. 

rnr., Earapis seated ; nikojihaeoS aJC keuKOPAN. 

hrated city of Bithynia, in Asia Minor, built by 
king Nicomedes I. (b.c» 264), at the NE. comer 
of the Sinus Astacenus (Gulf of Izmid : comp. 
Aistacus). It was the chief residence of the 




Obc , head of Augustus ; [h^TlXMA KAI2.\P. A. ; rev., Nike; 
iepa M>.ono\. 

also from Aetolia. Augustus also built a temple 
of Apollo on a neighbouring hill, and founded 
games in honour of the god, which were held 
every fifth year. [See map, p. 14.] The city was 
received into the Amphictyonic League in place 
of the Dolopes. It is spoken of both as a 
libera civitas and as a colony. (Dio Cass. li. 
12; Suet. Aug, 12, 18; Strab. p. 824; Pans. v. 
23, vi. 18, X. 38 ; Tac. A7i7i. v. 10.) It had a 
considerable commerce and extensive fisheries. 
It was made the capital of Epirus by Constan- 
tine, and its buildings were restored both by 
Julian and by Justinian. — 2. (Nicopoli), a city 
of Moesia Inferior, on the Danube, built by 
Trajan in memoryof arictoiy over the Dacians, 
and celebrated as the scene of the great defeat 
of the Hungarians and Franks by the sultan 
Bajazet, on Sept. 28, 1396 (Amm. Marc, xxii 
5). — 3. (E7iderez), a city of Armenia Minor, on 
or near the Lycus, and not far from the sources 
of the Hnlys, founded by Pompey on the spot 
where he gained his first victory over Mithri- 
dates: a flourishing place in the time of 
Augustus: restored by Justinian (Strab. p. 
555, App. Mithr. 101, 105; Bell. Alex. SO). 
—4. A city in the NE. comer of Cilicia, near 
the junction of the Tnurns and Amanus.— 5, 
{Kars, Kiassera, or Caesar's Castle, Ru.), a 
city of Lower Egypt, about two or three miles 
E. of Alexandria, on the canal between Alexan- 
dria and Canopus, was built by Augustus in 
memory of the last victory over Antonias. 
Here also, as at Nicopolis opposite to Actium, 
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Augustus founded a tempi* of Aptdlo snOt 
games every fifth year It seems to have be 
come a mere suburb of Alexandria. (Stiab p 
795, DtoCaes h 11)— fi (Aeiirelrirp),atowii 
m Thrace at the month of t)ie Nealus. 

Kicoitratus (NiKirTparas), the youngest of . 
the three sons of Anstophanea was h i ms elf a j 
comic poet His plays belonged both to tlie 
middle and'the hew Comedy (Athen pp. 108, 
118,230 597) 

Higeir, Higir, or Bigii* Nlyv, » 

compounded form of the word GeirorGir, srhi^ 
seems to be a xiatire African term for a nrer in 
general), changed byaconfusion which wasthe 
more easily made on account of the ecdoor of 
the people of the region, into the liatin word 
Kigei a great ri'er, vaguely ctmeewed by 
Greek and Roman geographers in tlie inlenof 
of T’Testem Aethiopia from reports of nver 
basins in that direction They refer chiefly to 
the nvera called Joii 6«, Qaarra and ft’tjer, 
though nothing can have been known of its 
actual course as tar as the Atlantic As early 
as the tune of Herodotus we find a statement 
concerning a niei of the mtenor of Libya 
which seems identical with the Nigeir or 
Qiioi-ra [Nabamonzs ] Herodotus, like Ins 
informants inferred from the course of the 
river and from the crocodiles in it, that it was 
the hi lie, but it can hardly be any nrerbnt 
the (Juorra The opinion that the Niger waa 
branch of the Nile prevailed very gener 


oonfused manner, and makes the Nigna (as he 
ealla it) the boundary between N Africa and 
Aethiopio. This eonfusion probably arose from 
the name being osedof more than one of the 
lerger nvera tiowing 8 from the Atiaa fcf 
Geh^ I’lmy, however, makes it join the Nile 
(r 80, rtu 77) Ptolemy makes the Nigeir nee 
not for from its real source fallowing for the 
imperfect observations on which his numerical 
latitudes and longitudes are founded) and adds, 
what modern discoveries render a very remark 
able statement, that a branch of the Nigeir 
commnmcates with the lake Libya 
which he places in the position of lake 
Tchad, TheTchadda,theKtore, lepresentsthe 
branch of the Nigeir spoken of by Ptolemy, 
whose informants, however, luverted the direc 
ium of its stream. It is further remarkable 
that Ptolemy places on the Nigeir a city Bamed 
Thamondocana m the exact {Ksition of Tint 
huctoo, and that the length of the nver com 
puled from his position agrees very nearly with 
itsreallength (Ptol iv 6, H, cf Strab p 620, 
lilel.iii.19 9) TheerrorolconneetingiheNiger 
and the Nile revived after the time of Ptolemy 
Niger, C Pestemdut, was governor of 8yna ' 
in the reign of Commodns, on whose death be 
was aalut^ emperor by tie legions in the East, ' 
AJ). 193 Put in the following year he waade- 
feated and put to death by Septimius Severaa. 
(Pio Cass. Ixxii 8, Ixxm. 13, Ixxiv 6, Spart. 
Pereenn. A'lger ) 

Niglnt (Nlyvipa, Ptol ), acitronibe N offhe 
nver Nigeir, and the capital oi the NiosiTAE i 
Nigir [Nioedl] 

Rlgritae or >etei (NiypTroi, NiypTroi AfAe- 
wft, NlypiTTti), according to the mwsmgof the ' 

native word, was 'the nver — 

dwelt in the basin of the upper 
pp. 181, 826 Ptol iv 6, la) 

Kigrttit Laeu (Niypmr Af^), a lake tn 
the interior of Afinea, out of which Ptoleny 
represents the nver Nigu as Sowing Tie 


NIKE 

lake .Debu,S of Tim&ucfoo, though sol acts 
ally the source of the Niger, is probably the lake 
referred to (PtoL iv 6, 27 ) 

Nike (Nfkii), called Victoria by the Romans, 
the goddess of victorr, is described as s 
daughter of the giant Pallas and Styx, and as 
a sister of Zelna (zeal), Crates (strength], and 
Bia (force) (Hes. Th 889 ) It is probable 
that 19 earlier mytbolc^ she was rather an 
atlnbute of one or ether of the greater deities 
than a separate personality especially as 
attributeof Athene at Athena In the develop' 
ment of tie myth comes the story that when 
Zeaa began the fight agamit the Titans, and 
called npon the gods for aanstance, Nike and 
her two sistera were the first who came for* 
ward, and Zens, as a reward for then zeal. 



VUe Vkvwr iPRna an •BElenl <«>-l 

caused them ever after to live with him to 
Olympus (Hes. I c ; ApcQlod. L S, 8) She to 
often represented in aucient works of art, 
especially with other divinities, such a* ?*''* 
and Athene, and with oonquenng heroes, 
horses she guides. She is shown as a ’vm^ 
figure and often carries a palm or a wreath. 
Stometimessheis raising or deeoratinga Irophr 
A favourite attitude m the Roman penod 
showed Niks bolding a shield on which she >s 
loscnbisg a record of victory When »h* '• 
represented as an attribute of a great deity, 
Zcts or Athene, she is a small wtngrf fifur* 
suppented in tlie hand of the god. On OrM* 
vases it 13 common to denote the snecesatul 
issue of any sort of contest by a winged figure 
of Victory hovenng above Among the tonons 
statues ofNike were that of Pseomus st 01;^ 
pia tnentioned by Paua v 10, 23— and the 
greater part of the figure is still extant three , 
She atatue from Sainothrsce, now in the 
Louvre, if the restoration (partly based on a 
com of Demetnua) is right, formerly blowing 
a trumpet held in the nght band. For Athree- 

Nike seep 139,a, and for hertemple at Athens 
(Nike Apterus) see p. 13, a At Rome there wm 

an ancient worship of nctona 
ramvalent to that of the Sabine goddess 
i^ccFA) on thePaUtuie(LiT xxii.14 ; HiOTys. 
a6S) aioreover aa one of the Indigetes,! ic^ 
Pota (= Victoria) was worshipped fp. 4iS.s)- 
Another temple of Vietory waa dedicated u» 




piisSs 
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Kinns or Klnui, Klulve (Hdi 1 . 193, u 160 turn* m an almost nnknown character, called, 
Uo'oj, Aasyr ISjntia, O T J>me^eh, liXX Iroia jte shape, enneiiorm or arrow headed. 

Nn'ft'^ I Tac Ann xu 13, hums, Ftol Since the fear 1643 those shaMless moasds 
-Till 21 KTi-or ri koI Ntecvt , Amm Mare xrui. 7, have been shown to contain the remains tA 
i^imre , Locsn, in 215, Mnatia), the capital ^ great palaces on the walls of which the sceces 
the Assyrian monarchy, stood on the £ ude i>t of Assyrian lite and the records ol Ass^un 
theTigns, at the opperpart of itsconrse, m the oonqoests are scnlptured, while the eSorts 
district of Atnna Forthe early history ol Oie which had long bwo made to decipher the 
monarchy see Aestbll. huies eh became the caoeiform inscriptions foond ui Persia and 
capital of the Assynan Icings in the reign ot Babylonia, as well as Assyria, hare been 
IlimmoD miran (ImowntotheGreeksas'Smns) croirned with remarkable aoccess and hare 
Abont 1330 B c , replacing the older capital giren the means ol ascertaining the early 
Assnr on the Zab (wluch was caUed Kalakh in history and the religion of Assyria. Tbe eicara- 
Hebrew and Larissa m Senophon, and is now tiona condncted by SirH Layard and M Botta 
markedby the rams of Aiinrud) VineTehis in 1343, 1815, bronght to light tbe scalptnred 
eaid by Strabo to hare been larger than Baby remains of immense palaces, not only at the 
Ion, and Diodorus (who incorrectly place* it on traditumal sileof Ninereh — namely, Arouyu'yii 
IbeEuphiates}, describes It as an obicmg qoad iao(IAe 66 i'!lunus opposite to Ifoiuf and it 
Tangle of ISO stadia by 90 making the circmt ' hhortabad, about ten miles to tbe NN'E — bnt 
of the walls 480 stadia (more than 65 statute also to a mound 18 miles lower down the nrer 
zniles) , if so, the city was twice as large as i m tbe tongue of land between tbe Tigris sod 
London together with its snbarbs (Sttab p the Great Zab which still bears the name of 
737, Dic^ 11 . 3, 7) But tbe statements of Niinrud ^see above ] These excarstions hare 
Thodoms on this snbject cannot hare much been pursued at lanons tunes smee, especially 
weight. A more correct estimation giree about in 1676 Many pieces of sculpture obtajoe<I 
eight and a half miles for ita circumference from the mins may be seen m the Bntish 
«xelasiTe^snbnrfas The wallgof Nincreh are Museum. 

described as 100 feet lugh, and thick enough to Nmyas(Ni>^af),soiio{>mtiaand6eiau:smis. 
allow three chanots to pass each other on them S«« bewouuis 

with 1500 towers, 200 feet ui height. Thecity NlSbe 1 Dangbterof Tantalasby 

1 * said ta bare been entirely destroyed by fire the Pleiad Taygete or the Bjad Dione 
when it wa* taken by the Medea and Babrlo. itet n 17i , iljg J'ab 9) Sbewastbesislcr 
Ttuns, about a c In the tune of Xeno^on ot Pelopa and tbe wife of Amphton, king of 



Tb■GnIar<lt^lab* CZaaB«iil.C«l 4, fXmK snia t roLU 


-tlmTumss'CiKn com^i.rtdiyliesAa'ie.were catied 
Afespila- Xenophon (A/u iii 4, SO) describee 
the walls aa of bnck, built on a foondaWn of 
A/ 6 or ae^eWTijr (apparently indnsial lime 
atone) He gires the circmt as sii paraaangs 
(about 20 miles), which probably Included the 
Tuincd Tillages m the suburbe The nte » 
mentioned by Aman (Tnd 42), and Nineveh is 
classed among old ruined cities by Fausanias 
(vm. 38 2) A Boman colouy, however was 
«stabbihedon or near its site and called Ninos 
or Nuuva Clandiopola (see Tac. Ann.xu.13, 
Amm . Marc, xtili. 7, and caiasotTcajag, Maiw 
mmns, Severtu, and Gordian) Of all the 

C at eities of the world none was thought ta ' 
re l«ea more utterly lorf than the cajutsd of 
Assyria. Tradition pointed out afew sbapeleu' 
mounds opposite Mosufon the Upper Tigna, as 
alltbat remained of Nineveh, and a fewfrag ' 
ments of masonry were occasionally dog up I 
there and ei 6 ewhmiiiAss 7 na,beanngiDsciiyb ^ 


iTbe'bes.'by whom she 'became fhe mofner^'^ 
j sons and six daughters. Being prood^ tM 
I numbeT ol her children, she deemed hersell 
I superior to Leto, who had given birth to only 
I two children Apollo and Artemi* indignant 
I at such presumption, slew all her children with 
then armwa For nine day* theur bodi« “7 
I in their blood without anyone burying them, 
I for Zeus had elianaed tbe people into »to^i 
! but on the tenth day the gods themselrM 
I boned them. NiobeMrself, who had gone to 
I Mount Sipylus, was changM into stone, md 
I still peno&cally wept for h« thUdreniastr^®* 

I which trickled down the rock. (It- x*ir 
i*l7, cL ApoUod. ui 8, «, Soph- Ant fTi’ 
PaoaTiu.2,7, Or 3fet m. 155-843) 

, the Homeno story, which later wntors b*r« 
greatly modified and enlarged. The number 
and nsmes of thochOdreu of Ntobe vary v^ 
much lo the different aocouats, 

Homer state* that their number wss 12, Hesiou 
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in ft Tery fertile district It was the centre I 
«{ a considerable trade, a metropolis of the 
prormce of Slesopotamie after the time of j 
Alex SerernB, and was of great importance as | 
a military post In the snccessire wars between 


Lfce other islands near it, with which it is iaen< 
turned by Homer as sending troops to the 
Greeks It received other Donan settlements 
m the historical age (IL ii 676, DioiLv 61, 
. , Hdt Tu 99) At the time of the Persian war 
the Bomans and Tigranes, the Parthiana, and it belonged to the Canan queen Artemisia , it 
the PersisQs, it was several times taken and ' next became a tributary ally of Athens , though 
retaken, until at last it fell into the baadsof transferred to the bpartan allnuice by the isbuo 
the Persians m the reign of Jovian. (Strab-jqi of the Peloponnesian war, it was recovered lor 
522, III . Sa, Dio Cass livio Athenaby thewetory at CnidustBC. 894 (Diod. 

23, Uiv 2 , Amm Jlsrc xiv 9 )— 2. A city of xiv »4> After the victory of the Romans over 
Ana, at the foot of Monnt Paropamisns (Plol | Anbochas the Great, itwasassignedtoRhodes, 
T 18 11} and, with (he rest of the Rhodian republic, was 

Nisna (Niiroi) 1 King of Megara, was son nnited to the Roman empire about b c 70 
of PandiouatidPyIia,brothetof AegetUjPaUas, Kttfohnges, a Celtic people in GalliaAqui 
and Lycos, and husband of Abrote, by whom tanicft between the Gamama and the Liger, 
he became the father of Scylla. Whenifegara whose fighting force consisted of 5000 men 
was besieged by Minos, Scylla, who hadf^ten (Caea B G vii. IG, Strab p 190 , Ptoh u.7,4) 
in love with Minos, polled out the pnrple or Iheir chief town was AcBstm (Ageu) 
golden hair which grew on the top of her Hltoen* (Nirw-cpii) I A qneen of Babylon, 
fathePs head, and on which his life depended mentioned by Herodotns fi 195-189), who 
Nisos thereupon died, aod Minoa obtained pos ascnbes to her many important works at 
■session of the city Minos, however, was so Babylon and its vicinity It is supposed that 
horrified at the condnct of the onnatora) she was the wife of Nebnchadnezzsr, who 
daughter, that he ordered Seylla to be fastened reigned 8 c 6W-563 [BaSVLOvJ —2 or Jfit- 
to ^e poop of his ship, and afterwards drowned aqtiest, a qneen of Kgypt, was elected to the 
her in the Saronic gulf (ApoSod ui 15 6-8, sovereignty m place of her brother, Menia- 
Pana 11 34, 7 , SchoL ad Cur Hippot 1090) Ra, of ifae sixth dynasty, whom the Kgy^ian* 
According to olJiers, Minos left Megara m had killed, sbont SOCO b c The story inHe^ 
diignst, ScyUi leapt into the sea, and swam dotos u that in order to take revenge opon the 
after hia ship, but her father, who had been norderers of her brother, she built s very long 
changed into s tea-eagle (Aufioeetue), pounced chamber under grooud, and whea it wss 
down upon her, whereupon she was metamor > finished uiTited to a banqnet in it those of tbs 
phosed into either a fish or a bird called Cina Eg^ions who had had a pnseipal chare is 
tor J/ef Till ^ISl, Verg Georg ■ 404, Hyg the murder T^ilethey were esgsged mths 
Psh 199) — ScyUo, the daughter of Nisos, is banquet she let in upon them (he waters of the 
sometimes confounded by the poets with ScyUa Nile by means o! a large concealed pipe, and 
the daughter of Phorcus (Vetg Cel n 74) drowned them all and then, in order to escape 
Henea the latter is sometimes erroneously I pomsbment, threw herself into a chaaber full 

called A'/eeia pir^o, and A'uea [Seno-a.}— i ■* *'•'>' vr -.-v. >..» 

Niaaes, the port town cf Megara, is tuppoeed 
to have derived its Dime from Nisos, and the 
^niontory of Scyllaeom from hi« daggnter 
The Megurun tradition (Pans, i 39, 6) records a 
dispute for the sovereigiity of Megara between 


panisomeiit, uiivw .... 

of ashes (Hdt >i 100) Mssetho describes her 
as the most beautiful woman u Egypt and the 
builder of the third pyramid, by which we 
ere to understand that she finished the 
pyramid, which had been begun by Menka- 

„ _.I^ or MtctMNCB, too years before pnj 

and Sciron, decided by Aeacos, the i agrees with the fact that the pTfamid, which 
arbitrator, m favour of bisus, who waa to be ! oontaiDs two sarcophagus chambers. Las been 
wWle S'lnm was to be general. In thia ' enlarged since its first bnilding Nilocns*** 


. — js hod a daughter Iphinoe, «h«>so 
husband, Megarena, succeeded Kuue la (be 
kingdom ; nothiag is known in this Meganan 
account of the war with Mmos The stwy of 
Scylla and her treachery appeara, tberetoe, to 
be mainly of Athenian ong^ with on end very 
common m Attic stones (especially m (hi^ 
which refer to the ehddrra of Pandion), Gie 
metamorphosis of the clnef acton into birds — 
2. Son of Uyrtocus, and a fnend of Eurvalos 


the lost sovereign of the sixth dynostv, a^ her 
reigo corresponds with ft period of confusion 
which might be explained by the circnrotUnces 
in ber story 

Ritrtae, BitrftriftejNiTpfai, beTp(a.Nfv(^“ • 
Wadi-en-Katrun), the celebmted natron lak« 
in Ijower Egypt, which lay jn * valley tm toe 
SW margin of the Delta, end gave to tM 
eurroiinding distnet the name of the 
N<t|NOTiv or bcrpi^r^r, and h 


^ oun UI xiynocus, ana ft ineng of XjUrvaJos N«t|Nwt'iv or birgiwrur, and to tne 
The two friends accompanied Aeneas to Italy, whoee chief occupation was the extraction ol 
“fi^^^shed m night attaeb a^mst the , the natron from the lakes, the 
Huyma (wf 


the Carpathian Sea, a little’distanee'off the 
■promontory of Cana called Triopiam,of avogrid 
form, eiglity stadia (eight geogT»i*icaI miles) in 
circuit, and composed of loftv rocks, the highest 
bemg 2271 feet high. Its volcanic n»ture"gave 
rise to the fabfe respecting its origin. Shot 
Doseidou tore it o9 the neightounng island of 
Cos to hurl vt upon the giant Polybotee Jp 
S65, aj. It was celebrated for its warm ■{wioge 
wine, and mill stones. Its capital, of the same 
m»me, stood on the ITW of the island, where 
•considerable rums of its Acropolis remain 
(fetrab pp 488, 650 ) Its first inubitants are 
■said to have been Canons ; but already m the 
ieroio age it had received ft Donas populatum. 


Nnvi^a<(plin ixxi Zll, btrab p 803, PfoL 
IT 5 Sa) Tins district wss faccorduig to 
Strabo) the chief seat of the worship of Serapie, 
and the only place m Egypt where sheep were 

aoenfic^ . , 

Nm Dll, were (probably erroneously) 
poe^ to be gods who, in eonjonction 
jmema, aided m childbirth (Or Mrf l^ * 
Fest. p 174) Festus says that three wew 
three sUtues in the Capitol before theeebaot 
Minerva to *kneeliog attitude which *«« 
to have been brought by Aeilins from 6j^ 
and to represent deities aiding m childbi^ 
It IS altogether contrary to ordinary tajiholo^ 
that male deities should preside over cWia 

l8r(h,and it is supposed that these lUtaeswetw 

reoDy only kueelmg figures supporting » 



NOBILIOR 

(as ieIa7non€s) which had formed part of the 
spoils in the Syrian war and the significance of 
which had been misinterpreted. 

KobHior, Fulvins. The Fnl vii were aplebeian 
family with the name Paetinus, and the name 
of Nobilior was first assumed for distinction by | 
No. 1. — ^1. Ser., consul b.c. 255, with M. Aemi- 
lius Paulus, about the middle of the first Punic 
war. The two consuls were sent to Africa, to 
bring off the survivors of the army of Eegulus. 
On their way to Africa they gained a naval 
^dctory over the Carthaginians ; but on their j 
return to Italy, they were wrecked off the coast 
of Sicily, and most of their ships were destroyed. 
(Pol. i. 86; Eutrop. ii. 22.) — 2. M., grandson of 
the preceding, curule aedjle 195 ; praetor 193, 
when he defeated the Celtiberi in Spain, and 
took the town of Toletum (Liv, xxxv. 7, 2*2, 
xxxvi. 21,39) ; and consul 189, when he received 
the conduct of the war against the Aetolians. 
He took the town of Ambracia, and compelled 
the Aetolians to sue for peace (Pol. xiiL 8-15 ; 1 
Liv. zxirtii. 8-S5, xxxiz. 22). On his return to } 
Rome in 187, he celebrated a most splendid ' 
triumph. In 179 he was censor with 31. 1 
Aemihus Lepidus, the pontifex maximus. | 
Fulvius Nobilior had a taste for literature and 
art ; he was a patron of the poet Ennius, who 
accompanied liim in his Aetolian campaign ; 
and he belonged to that party among the 
Roman nobles who were introducing into the ’ 
city a taste for Greek literature and refinement 
(Cic. Tusc, 1, 2, cle Oraf, iii. C3). He was 
therefore attacked by Cato the censor, who 
made merry vdih. his name, calling him mobilior , 
instead of 7iobilior, Fulvius, in his censorship, j 
erected a temple to Hercules and the Muses in ; 
the Circus Flaminius, as a proof that the state ' 
ought to cultivate the liberal arts; and he 
adorned it with the paintings and statues 
which he had brought from Greece upon his 
conquest of Aetolia (Cic. pro Arch. 11, 27 ; ' 
Plin. XXXV. 66 ; Macrob. i. 12),— 3. M., son of . 
No. 2, tribune of the plebs 171 ; curule aedile ; 
166, the year in which the Andria of Terence 
’was performed ; and consul 159 (Liv. xlii. 32). \ 
— 4. Q., also son of No. 2, consul 153, when he | 
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j Hannibal ; and it was allowed in consequence 
I to retain its o^vn constitution as an ally of the 
Bomps (Liv. x.xiii. 14-46). In the Social war 
it fell into the hands of the confederates, and 
was taken by Snlla (Liv.£;i. 99;, and probably 
received a military colony. It was avain 
^onised by Angnstns, and also by VespaSan. 
The emperor Angnstns died at Nola (Plin. iii. 
63 ; Snet. Attg. 98 ; Tac. Ann. i. 5). It was 
stili a wealthy city after Alarie invaded Italy 
^ng. C. X>. i.^^0), but was destroyed by 
Gensenc, am. 455). In tbe neighbourhood of 






Coin o! Kola, about 320 B.c. 

Obt., head o! Pallas : the helmet has on U an olive -wreath 
and (probably) an owl; rev., s*D.\Amx ; man-headed bull. 
The coinage o! Kola ceased after 311 b.c. 

the town some of the most beautiful Campanian 
vases have been found in modem times. 
According to an ecclesiastical tradition, church 
bells were invented at Nola, and were hence 
called Cainpanae. 

Nomentanus, mentioned by Horace, as pro- 
verbially noted for extravagance and a riotous 
mode of linng. The Scholiasts tell us that his 
full name was L, Cassius Nomentanus (Hor. 
SaiA. 1, 102, ii. 8, 23, 25, CO). 

Nomentum (Nomentanus; Meniana)^ ori- 
ginally a Latin town founded by Alba, but 
subsequently a Sabine town, fourteen (Roman) 
miles from Rome, from which the Via Kojnen- 
tana (more anciently Via Ficulensis) and the 
Porta ^omentana at Rome derived their name. 
The neighbourhood of the tovm was celebrated 
for its wine. (Verg. Aen. vi. 773; Liv. i. 38, iv. 
22, viii.^14 ; Dionys. ii. 53, v. 61 ; Mart. x. 48.) 

Nomia (ra l^6fiia)y a mountain in Arcadia on 
the frontiers of Laconia, is said to have derived 


had the conduct of the war against the Celti- 
beri in Spain, by whom he was defeated. He 
was censor in 136. He inherited Iiis father’s 
love for literature ; he presented the poet En- 
nius with the Roman franchise when he was 
a triumvir for founding a colony. (App. Sisp. 
45-47 ; Pol. xxxv. 4 ; Cic. Brut. 20, 79.) 

Nola (Nolanus ; N'ofa), one of the roost 
ancient towns in Campania, twenty-one Roman 
miles SE. of Capua, on the road from that place 
to Nuceria. Its origin is doubtful. Hecataeus 
calls it an Ausonian city (Steph. Byz. 
which merely means that he considered it very 
ancient. It’ seems to have received a colony 
from Cumae, since it is called Clialcidion (Just. 
XX. 1 Sil. It. xii. 161). Other writers asserted 
an Etruscan origin (Veil. Pat. i. 7)* is quite 
possible that there was an old Italian city on 
that spot ; occupied by Etruscan invadera and 
subsequently colonised from Cumae, it tlie 
statement of Justin and Silius is to be accepted. 
In B.c. 827 Nola was sufficiently powerful to 
send 2000 soldiers to the assistance of Neapohs. 
In 818 the town was taken by tbe R<^an8 
(Liv. viii. 23, ix. 28). It retained the Oscan 
language (in which its name was A wum) till 
after the Punic wars, though on coins the 
lettering appears earlier. It remained faithful 
to the Romans even after the battle of Cannae, 
when the other CamiKinian towns revolted to 


its name from a nymph Nomia. 

Nomius (N<{/uor), a surname of divinities 
protecting the pastures and shepherds, such as 
Apollo, Pan, Hermes, andAristaeus. 

Nonacris {l^uvoKpis i 1^03vaKpid.TT}9y N&ivtyfpi- 
evr), a tonm in the N. of Arcadia, NW. of Phe- 
neuB, was surrounded by lofty mountains, in 
which the river Styx took its origin. The town 
is said to have derived its name from Nonacris, 
the wife of Lycaon. (Hdt. vi. 74 ; Pans. viij. 17, 
C.) From this town Hermes is called Nona- 
criateSy Evander Konacrius, Atalanta Nona- 
cria, and Callisto Nonacrina virgo, as Arcadian 
(Ov. Met. ii. 409, viii. 426, Fast, v, 97). 

Nonius Marcellus, a Latin grammarian, a 
native of Thubursicum Numidamm in Africa 
(see subscriptions of his work, and G. I. L. viii. 
4878). He cannot be the Marcellus of Anson. 
Prof. Btird. 19. He probably lived early in the 
fourth century .cu., since in one MS. there is a 
note of a commentary on his work by a certain 
Julius Xr^Tihonianus, a.d. 402. His work en- 
titled De Coinpendiosa Doctrina is in twenty 
books, of which the sixteenth is lost.^ It is 
intended as a Ixiok of reference to explain diffi- 
culties of words which occur in Latin authors, 
playing the parts both of a glossary and a 
manual of antiquities. His citations from 
books whicli have perished, especially those of 
carlv writers, make his work extremely valuable, 
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as giving a cine m many cases alike to the be pgt an end to his life, when bis person was 
language and enbiect matter demanded by Sulla. (App S C \ 82-91 5 Veil. 

Nonius Solenat QSl^FE^As] Pat u 25, Pint. Nuff. 27 ) 

Nonnns (Nilri'or) 1 A Greek poet, was a Norbanna Placcni [Ftaccts] 

native of Panopolia m Egypt, and lieed m the Korela (Nwpfieia Jfrumarkf iii5<ym),tbe 
fifA century of the Christian era Itespecting anaent capital of the Tannsci or Nonci te 
life nothing is known, except that he Noncnm, fconi which the whole country ptob- 
became a Clmetian lie is the author of an ably dcnred its name It was situated m the 
enormous epic poem, which has come down to oentte of Noncmn, a little 8 of the nvcr 
ns under the name of i^ion^tiaea or Nossanca Noarus, and on the road from Vimntun to 
(AiswuiaxdorBaccapiKdli and which coQsiatsof Ovtlara It is celebrated as the place where 
forty^eight books The work is not without j Carbo was defeated by the Cunlin, bc. IIS 
poetic spirit though somewhat turgid in Style ' It was besieged by the Boii in the tune at 
It supplies information on the growth and Jnbos Caesar (Caes li C u 5} btrsb p 211) 
development of the myths of Dionysna. Edited ] Notleumfis honcom Begnum), a EomMi 
by Gracfe, Eipa 1826, and by A Kochly, Idpa- 1 ptormce B of the Danube, was bounded on the 
1358 Nonnus also made a paraphrase of Ui» K by the Danube on the VT by Baetia and 
Gospel of St John m hexameter verae, which | Vindelicia, on the E bv Pannonia, and on the 
IS likewise extant. Edited by Heinsius, DugA S by Pannonia and Italy It was separated 
Bat 1627-.^ Theophanea Nanuus, a Greek fnnn Baetia and Vindelicia by the merAennS 
medical wnter who hved in the tenth century (Inn), from Pannonia and the E by M Cetius, 
after Christ. The work la entitled a ‘ Ccanpen and from Pannonia and Italy on the S by tbe 
dinm of the whole Medical Art,’ and la com nver Savns, and the Alpes Carnicae It thus 
piled from previous writers Edited by Ber coirceponda to the greater part of Styna and 
nard, Gothaa et Amstel 179t 1797,2 voU Cannthia, and apart of Austria, Bavana, and 

Kora (rd VSpa Nupay6t, Noretisia) 1 Salzburg Noncnm was a mountainons conn 
(Pula), one of the oldest cities of bardmio, try, (or it was not only aniTonnded on the 
fonuded by Ibenan settlers under Norax (Pans 8 and £ by mountami, bnt a contmnation of 
X. 17, 5), atood on a promontory now called the Raeban Alps, sometimes called Ai-Psa 
O dt Pula, twenty miles 8 of Caghan (Cic NoRicae (in the neighbourhood of Salzburg), 
Scaur 1 9 , Ptob in 313) -^2 A monntain ran right through the province In those 
fortress of Cappadocia, on the borders of moant^* a large quantity of exeellent (ion 
Lycaooia, on the N side of tba Tanrae, noted was foned, and the None swords ware tele* 
for the siege sustained in it by Eojoenes brated m antiquity Gold also is said to hare 

S amst Antigonus Some modem travellers been fonnd in the niountaioa in ancient tiaew 
ice it at Zengibar KaUu othere on tbe N (Hor Od 1 16, 9, Bpod rvii 71; Mart »v 5S} 
Bide oi Hassan Duyh In the tune of Stnbo, Or Jlfef zir 711,8trah pp 308,914) 
who calls It PTjfioaaaii, it was tbe treasury of dominaDt race in the country ware CsItA 
Sisinas, a pretender to the throne of Cappa- divided into several tnbea, of which in* 
doci» (Strab p 637 , Flub Eum. l(h Tanneci, also called Nonet, after their eipitsl 

NoThafNoihanensis, Norhanus) 1 (Norvn«), Noreta, were tbe most important Thehulxw 

a strongly fortified town tn Latiuia cm the the po^lation was Blyrtan, aabordinale tothe 

elope of the Yolecian mountains midway be. Celtic tnbes, the whole country was styled a 
tween Coca and Setia, cnraally betonged to kingdom, and tbe name Noncnm Begnum wu 

the l,atm and subsequenliy to tbe Vivian retaioed after its conqnestby tbe F,oinBsa(C f 
Iieague (Dionys. v 61, vn 13) Aa earty as B lU t8^} ^ey were conquered by the 
sc 423tneBcnna'Dsfounded a colony at Sotba RoaiansBC 1C (Dio Cass Itv 20), afVM the 
In tbe Fnnic wars it was faithful to Rome snbjngatioiiof Raetia by Tibenns and PrusQV 
It espoused the cause of Manus it> the Cin] and their country was formed into a Eocaan 
war, and was destroyed by 6re by its own pnmnee In the later division of the EomaB 
inhabitants whenitwasUken by one of Sulla's empire into smaller provmcee, Noncum «a* 
generala (Liv 11. St, xxvii 10 S App. B C formed into two provinces, N Bi/enir, along 
1. 94 ) There are still remains of polygonal the bank of the Danube, and N Metfitrrra' 
walls, and a sobtefraneous passage at ftorma tieujit, separated from the former by the moon 
—2. Sumamed Caesaiea or Caeaanana tama which dmda Austria and Styna thev 
{Cacere), a Roman colony in Lositsma on both belonged to the dioreee of Illyncnm ana 
the left bank of the Tagus, NW. of Augusta the prefecture of Italy The Roman colonie# 
Ementa The bridge bniU by <wder of Trajan and chief towns were Vimnum and Onlara 
over the Tagus at this plaM is »till extant. It other important pla^ were Celeis, Joravoio 
13 COO feet long by twenty .eight wide, and con and Dannacnin . 

tama BIX arches. (Ptob 11.6,8, Plin. iv 117) KcTtlaor Nnrtls, an Etia*can dinoity C‘ 
—3. (Conreriano), m Aptilm, between Banom Fortune, worshipped at VoUmii, where a nsil 
end Tareutam waadnveu every j«bi into the wall of her tern 

Korbinui, C , tnbnne of the plebs, a c 93, pie, for the purpose of marking the number ol 
when he accused Q SeertUus C&epia of jearaflav vu S; Juv x 74) 
majestas, but was himself accused of the same Noff u, a Creek poetess, of Locti in 1“'^ 
crime in the following year, on sccannt of dia- hved about b c 810, and is the author of twelve 
twbances wluch took place at the trial of Caepio epigrams in the Greek Anthology 
(Cic. de Or n. 48, 199, 200) In 90 or 89. NStUB (Venti.] 

Norbanus was praetor m Sicily danng (he Kovarla (Vorarensis Hovara), a 
Marsic war, and in the cml wars he esponaed Gallia Tianspadana, situated on a nver of tiie 
the JIaniii party He was consul inSS, wbM same name {Gogna), snbseqnently a P-OTaB 
hewasdefeated by SullaneatCapoa. In the mnnicipinm (Ptohiu 1, 3, Tac Huf i- 70) 
following year, 62, be joined the consul Carbo 10 Norestllef or NovenildesDu. (IvnioXTis, 
Cisalpine Gaul, bnt their onited force* were p. 4(3.1 , .. 

entirely defeated by Jletellas Pins. Norbanns Hevesluia (A’euM), a fortified town of the 
escaped from Italy, and fled to Rhodes, where Ubu on tbe Rhine, and On the read leading 



^^OVIODUNUM 

from Colonia Agrippina {Cologne) to Castra 
Vetera (Xanten). The fortifications were re- 
stored by Julian, in a.d. 859. (Amm.Marc.xxvii.) 

Novioduiinm, a name given to many Celtic 
places from their being situated on a hill (dun)» 
1. [Xonan), a town of the Bituriges Cubi in 
Gallia Aquitanica,E. of their capital, Avaricum. 
(Caes. B. G. vii. 12.) — 2, {Kevers)f a to^vn of 
the Acdui in Gallia LugdanensiB, on the road 
from Augustodunum to Lutetia, and at the 
confluence of the Nivoris and theLiger, whence 
it was subsequently called Ncvimum, and thus 
acquired its modem name (Caes.jS. G. vii. 55). 
—3. A town of the Suessonesin Gallia Belgica, 
probably the same as Augusta Suessoniim. 
[Augusta, No. G.]— 4. (Nzon), a town of the 
Helvetii in Gallia Belgica, on the N. bank of 
the Lacus Lemanus, was made a Eoman colony 
by Julius Caesar, n.c. 45, under the name of 
Colonia Equestris [p. 891, b.] — 5. (Jsuc^z), a 
fortress in Moesia Inferior on the Danube, near 
which Yalens built his bridge of boats across 
the Danube in his campaign against the Goths. 

Noviomagus. 1. {Caetelnaii de Medoc)^ a 
town of the Bituriges Vivisci in Gallia Aqui- 
tanica, NW. of Burdigala (Ptol. ii. 7, 8). — 2. 
{Lisieux)^ a town of the Lexo\te (Ptol. ii. 8, 
2). — 3. (Spires), the capital of the Nemetes. 
[Nesietes.] — 4. (Neumagen), a town of the 
Treviri in Gallia Belgica on the Mosella. — 5. 
{l^imwegen), a to^vn of the Batavi. 

Noviub, Q., a writer of Atellane plays, a con- 
temporary of the dictator Sulla (Sfacrob. i. 
10 ; Gell. XV. 18). 

Novum Comum. [CojruM.j 

Nox. [Nyx.] 

Nuba Palus (l^ov$a Xifivri), a lake in Cen- 
tral Africa, receiving the ^eat river Gir, 
according to Ptolemy (iv. 6, 14), 

Nubae,Nuhaei (NoDjBai, Nou^a7o0,flu African 
people, situated on the W. side of the Nile, S. 
of Meroll— that is, in the N. central part of 
Nnhia ; the Nubae were governed by princes 
of their own, independent of lilcroc*. By the 
reign of Diocletian they had advanced north- 
wards as far as the frontier of Egypt, (Strab. 
pp. 78G, 819 ; Ptol. iv. 7, 80.) 

Nuceria (Nucerlnus). 1. {Xocera)^ sumamed 
Alfatema, probably from an Oscan tribe of 
which Nuceria was the chief town, a town in 
Campania on the Samus (Sarno), and on the 
Via Appia, SE. of Nola, and nine (Roman) 



Coin oI Nuceria AUatetna In Caropanla, about ffO B C. 
Ofrr.. head ■with ram’s horn; name of town In Oscan 
letters ; rtc., one of the Dioscuri standing beside ms 
horse. 

miles from the coast, was taken by the Romans 
in the Samnite wars, and was again taken by 
Hfinnibal after the battle of Cannae, when it ^ 
was burnt to the ground (Diod. xix. G5 ; Strab. . 
p. 217; Liv. xxiii. 15, xxvll 8). It was snbse-l 
quenlly rebuilt, and both Augustus and Nero , 
planted here colonies of veterans (Tac. Ann. ^ 
xiii.31).— 2. Sumamed Camellaria (Xoc^n). a | 
totvn in the interior of Umbria, on the Via I'J.a- | 
minin (Strab. p. 227).— 3. {Luszara), a small 
to’.m in Gallia Cispadana on the Po, NE. of 
Brixellum (Ptol. jii. 1, 4G}.— 4. A town of 
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j Bruttium, whose coins Iitave a Greek inscrip- 
tion. ^ Its site is fi.xed by the modern Nocera. 

Nuithones, a people of Germany, dwelling 
on the right bank of the Albis {ElOe), SW. of 
the Saxones, and N. of the Langobardi, in the 
modem MccMenhurg (Tac. Germ. 40.) 

Num, MarciUS.^ 1. A friend of Numa 
Pompilius, whom he is said to have accompanied 
to Rome, where Numa made him the first Pon- 
tifex Maximus. Slarcins aspired to the kingly 
dignity on the death of Pompilius, and ho 
stan-ed liimself to death on the election of 
Tullus Hostilius. (Plut. Num. 5; Liv. i. 20.) 
His name combines the two names of Numa 
and Ancus Marcius, and belongs to the tradi- 
tions of the origin of the Roman religious rites, 
j —2. Son of the preceding, is said to have mar- 
ried Pompilia, the daughter of Numa Pora- 
pilius, and to have become by her the fatlier ol 
Ancus Marcius. Numa Marcius was appointed 
by Tullus Hostilius praefectus urbi. (Plut. 
Nmn. 21, CouoL 1 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 17.) 

Numa, Pompilius, the second king of Rome, 
who belongs to legend, and not to history. He 
was a native of Cures in the Sabine country, 
and was elected king one year after the death 
of Romulus, when the people became tired of 
the inteTTegnum of the senate. He was re- 
nowned for liis wisdom and liis piety; and it 
was generally believed that he had derived his 
knowledge from P^dhngoras. His reign was 
long and peaceful, and he devoted his chief 
care to the establihliment of religion among liis 
rude subjects. He was instructed by the Ca- 
mena Egcria, who visited liim m a grove near 
Rome, [Eceria,] Ho was revered by the 
Romans as the author of their whole religious 
worship. It was he who first appointed the 
pontiffs, the augurs, the flamens, the virgins of 
’ Vesta, and the Salii. He founded the temple 
of Janus, which remained always shut during his 
, reign. The lengtli of his reign is stated differently. 
Lii’y makes it forty-three years; Polybius and 
Cicero, thirty-nine years. The sacred books of 
Numa, in which he prescribed all the religious 
ntes and ceremonies, were said to have been 
I buried near liim in a separate tomb, and to liave 
been discovered by accident, 500 years after- 
wards, in n.c. 181, Tliey were carried to the city- 
praetor Petilins, and were found to consist of 
twelve or seven books in Latin on religious 
ordinances, and the same number of boolc-s in 
Greek on philosophy: the latter w’ere burnt on 
the command of the senate, but the fonner 
nerc carefully preserved. (Pint. Numa Liv. 
i. 18-21 ; Cic. dc Bep. ii. 18-15 ; Dionys. ii. 58 ; 
Vnl. Max. i. 1, 12.) The story of the discoverj' 
of these books is evidently false; and the 
books which were ascribed to Numa, and wliich 
were extant at a later time, were evidently 
nothing more than works containing anacconnt 
of the ceremonial of the Roman religion. The 
etor^’ of the reign of Numa himself arose from 
the desire to ascribe the foundation of tbo 
Roman religion to a sacerdotal monarch, and 
Ancus was introduced to supply the military 
events belonging to the same jieriod and to 
make Numa, the religious founder, an entirely 
peacofnl king. 

Numana (Gmana), a town in Picennm, on 
the road leading from Ancona to Atemum, 
founded by tlie Siculi, and subsequontly a 
municipium (Ptol. iii. 1, 21; SiL It- vin. 431). 

Numantla (Numantlnos : Guarrag), the 
capital of thePclendoncs,in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, and the most important toivn in all Colti- 
beria, was situated near the sources of the 

BR 
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Dunns, on a email tribntarr of Ihie nrtr, Sind 
on the road leading from Astnnca to Caesar 
augusta (Plm ui 20, Slrah p 162) It was 
sjrongly fortified by nature, being bodt <“« » 
steep and precipitous, though not lofty, hill, and 
aecesaihle by only one path, which was defended 
by ditches and p^isades. It was twenty lour 
stadia m circumference, but was not surronuded 
by regular walls, which the natural strength of 
Its position rendered unnecessary It was long 
the head-quarters of the Celtibenana m their 
wars with the ^mans , and its protracted siege 
and fiTml destruction by Scipio Afneasns Ibe 
younger (b c 183) isone of the most metntffable 
events in the early history of Spam. (App- 
Sup *S-93 Eatr^iv 17, cf Cie O/ nil) 

Ktunenins (\av/c4riai| ofApameamSyna,a 
Dvthagoreo-Platonie philosopher, about 150 
1 n , who was highly esteemed by ^otmus and 
his schooL as well as by Ongen. HiS object 
was to trace the doetnnes of Plato op to Pytha- 
goras, and at the same tune to show that they 
were not at ranance with the dogmaa and mvs- 
tenes of the Brahmms, Jews, Magi, and Egyp- 
tians- Considerable Engmenta of his works 
have been preserred hy Eusebios, m bis Prat- 
pamfio Etangeliea 

KimenanTU, U, Aurebaf, the roungerot the 
two sons of the emperor Cams, who accompanied 
his father m the expedition against the Persians, 
a. D 283 After the death ol his father, which 
happened in the same year Ncmerunos was 
acnowledged as joat emperor with his brother 
Caiinoa The army alarmed br (he fate of 


.NTiCTDIENE 

given under SIacbetima. The fertility of the 
eonntry, inviting to agriculture, gradually gave 
a somewhat more settled character to the people , 
and at theiz first appearance m Boman nutory 
we find their two great tnbes the Msssylians 
and (he Massaesyhans, forming two monarchies, 
which were united into one under Masinisi^ 
B c 201 (For the histoncal details, see Misi 
sissa) On Maainisss's death m 11^ his king 
dom was divided, by his dying dirortioiis, be 
tween hia three sons, Micip^ lyfastanabal, and 
Golnssa , but it was soon reunited under 
Mtcmi, m consequence of the death of bolh 
his brothers. Bi« death, tn 118, was speedilj 
followed by the usurpation of Jugnrths, an ac- 
count of which and of the ensnmgwarwith the 
Romans is given under J ccrsTRa. On the 
defeat of Jngurtha m 106, the country hr 


B illed Ntunenastts to R&eat i 

ORBg the greater part of the 

lasted (or ei^t raontM he was euppo^ to be 
confined to big httecbyaa afiectionof the eyes, 
but the snspicions of the soldiers hanng become 
excited, ther forced their way mto the impenal 
tent, and discovered the dead body of their I 
pnnce (Vbpis. JTumer , Eatrop. ix 12 , Zonar ' 
Xii. 80) Amns Aper, praefert of the pnehs- 
nans, and father m law of the deceased, was 
arraigned ol the murder in a military coimeil, 
held at Chalcedon, and, wilhoot being permitted 
to speak m his own defence, was stabbed to the ' 
heart by Diocletian, whom the troops already 
proclaimed emperor [DlocxrrLcfrs J 

RfiBdeins or Kumleni {Pta Torio), a smaD 
nver in Latmm flowing into the Xyrrhene sea ' 
betweenLanninmandArdea. It was connected 
in legends with the deaths both of Aeneas and 
of Anna, and with the worship of Jopster In 
di^ (see pp. 23, a , 72, a) 442, bj. 

jftt B l i dia (Nsvjiijfa, u hofiaJia and \etaSiit^ . 
hojinr, humida, [A hojiiScr or tucfidSti Afreet, 
homldae'Jfgicr) acoontryof> Afnca, which, 
in its original ezt^t, was dinded fro m Maure- 
tania on the 37 by the nver Malra or Molnc- 
hath ( Wed ITuluyo) and on the £, frmn the 
territory of Carthage (aft. the Boman pronnee 
of Afnca) bv the nver Tuaca , ita N boundary 
was the MedAerTanean,aDd on the & it extended 
indefinitely towards the cham of the Great Atlas 
and the country of the Gaetuli (Apyk PvtalOC, 
SalL Jug 19, ^’) Intersected by the ebau of 
the Lesser Atlas, and watered by the streams 
nmnisg down from it, it abound^ in fine pas- ' 
tures, which were earlv taken posseeaion ol by 
wandering tnbes of Asiatic origin, who frmn! 
their occupation as herdsmen were c^ed by the I 
Greeks, here as elsewhere, hojtdJrt, and thisj 
name was perpetuated in that of the cocutry 
A suESciest account of these tribes, and of tbeir 
n with their neighbonrs on the 37, is : 


■ milieu sue lamuj ui Maamissa to govern it with 
the royal title (see Exekpsal, ho. i. Jrsi, 
I No. 1) nntn B c 46 when Jnt^ who had es- 
poosed the cause of Fompey m the civil wars, 
was defeated and dethroned by Johns Caesar, 
atid Nmnidia was a Boman province 

(Bell Afr 97, Dio Cass. xlm. 9 , App B C a. 
too) In B c 30 Augusttu restored Juba IL to 
his father’s kingdom of Numidia, but in B C- 
25 be exchanged it forMBiiretama,and2>umidia 
was then contracted so as to retain only thrt 
partof the ancient Numidia which lay to the Z. 
of the nver Ampsaga and to extend ** 
the borders of Cyrenaicsk (Phn-v 22,Ftol.tf 

2. 1, Stnb. p. 840) It was again djiunifbed 

by near a half, snder CUudins (sea 31 a 7BS 
Ta:(U), and henceforth, unto the AnbeOB^ue^ 
the senatorial province of Knmidis deao^^* 
district between the nver Ampeags ^ 
and the Tnsca on the E. ite capital w« Ciita 
(ConsfenfincA) (Amci,p.82,t.J Theeooa^ 
an Its later restricted LnutA isoften distJgiPyed 
by the name of New N'nmidia or NamidJi 
per The N nfmd'«n« fxmiished the test uS”' 
cavalry to the armies, first of Carthage and 
aftenards of Borne. _ 

Haaudleas Eunu (VevjuSiebr sfArer Bay 
pf fitoroA), the great gulf E. of Pr Tretaa 
(5«xen Copes) on the N ofNiumdia 

HuiCiatro fNnmistranns), a town in I.ue»u»» 
near Apoha (Liv xivi.. 2, PtoL in. 1 74) 
Rosutor [Boxtn.es.] 

Hnisia (Nursinns Novcto), a town m 
N of the li^ of the Sabines situated ne*r tt» 
sourres of the Var and anud»t the Apeonine*, 
whence it is called by Virgil (4c"- vu. 7l6) 

Sido Nartia (cLSiL It. vin. 417) Itw« »h« 
birthplace of Bertonus and of the mother oi 
Tespanan (Suet TVir 1 , Pint. Serf 21 
Ryeteu (\i,mj*r). thatis,Aiitiope, 
of Nycteus, and mother of AmphionandZetlias. 
(Aynopz, NTCTzrs] . ,, 

Ryetras (Nvirrretl, son of Byneus by t-e 

nymph Clonia, and husband of Polyxo,byw horn 

tw became the lather of Auliope , thouA 
ewdmg to some, Antiope was the dau^,^ ®‘ 
the nver god Asopos {pd xi. 259 , ApoH^ 
111. 10, J ; Ant. Lib. 251 Ant-cqie was eameO 
o5 by Epopeus, kmg of Sicyon , wbera^^ 
Nycteus, who governed Thebes, as the 
of lAbdacns, mvaded Bicyon with s Td«" 

army Nyctenswasdefe*ted,aodbeingsevereJf 

wound^ was earned bade toThelea, wber^ 

before bis death, he appomted his brother Lvens 
guardian of Lebdaens, and at the same tmie re- 
quired him to take vengeanee on Epoiwa*’ 
(Fans. u. «, 2 , Hyg Fab 7 , XtcCS.) 
RyctSmene, daughter cf Epoiwus, kiug ® 
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Mtthr JOfi, Plot lu 6 3) — 3 A place m the Nysa. beyond Fgypt, m the cinnamon country 
coast of Bilhynia, thirty stadia (three gtogra (prob SomaUlandf, and tliere, he Bays, were 
phical tniles) IV of the month of the nrer festmisof Dionysns (Hdt in 97, Jll) 

Oiines —6 A place in Cilicia, between Celen Hyiaens, Nysias, Kyteni, or Mysigeaa, a 
dens and Soloe lattmame of Uionysna, denied from bysa, a- 

Nymphaens (Nv^iipaioi) 1 or monntam or city (see above) where the ^ 

ytmpa), a Braallnver of Latium falling into was said to have been broaght up by nymphs 
the sea above Astura, of some note as contn Nyseldei otNyilides, the nymphs of bysa, 
bating to the formation of the Pomptmc who are said to have reared Dionysus, and 
marshes (Plm iii 57) It now no iMiget whose names are Cissel3,Nysa, Erato, Eriphia, 
teaches the sea but falls into a little la]^ Bromia, and Polyhymno (Or Jlfrf in 3H, 
called Logo lit ilonaci — 2, Also called Hym Pati lu 700, ApoUod. in 4 3) 
phina fSattlim/a), a small rner of Sophene in Hyiaa iNioffo), n city of Cappadocia, on the 
Armenia, a tnbutary of the upper Tigris flow IV side of the Halyi, not far from the nver, on 
ing from N to S past Jlartyropohs in the the road froraPamassosto Jlazara Itwasthe 
valley between M Niphates and II Maains bi’>hopne of Gregory of Nyssa. (Ptol t 7,8) 
(Amm Marc xnn.9, Proeop D P i 8 211 Syx (Nirfl, caUedKexby theRomans wssa 
Hymuhldlui Batons, commander of the partial personification of Right, in which 
praetorun troops, together with Tigellinns, ninch of tlie abstract idea still remained and 
attempted, on the death of Rero A D C8,to6eire the allegory was to a greatexlent recognised aa 
the throne, but was murdered by the fnends of aoeh Homer callshertlie sobdnerof gods and 
Galba (Tac Ann xv 72 ffist i 6 37, men and relates that Zeushunself stood in awe 

Pint Ga!b 8-15) of her (// nv 259) In the ancient cosmo- 

Rymyto (Nvfi4iii\ son of Xtnagwas a gomes Night la one of the very first crested 
native of the Pontic Heraclea, lived ^tont a c beinga, for she is described as the dangliter of 
230, and VTote a worh on Alexander and his Chaos and the sister of Erebus, by whom she 
successors, in twenty four books ard a history became the mother of Aether and Hemer^ 
of Heraclea in thirteen books fSuid a r ) bhe is furtlier »aid to have given birlh witlioot 

Nymphodorat (Nu^Iwpoil 1 A nstive of a husband to filoros tlie Kercs, Thanatos, 
Abdera and brother m law of SiTAtces king of Hypnos, D^ea^l^ Momns, Oizya, the Hespe 
Thrace the Athenians made him their pro* ndes, Moerae, Remeais, and similar being* 
xenus ID 431, and ha negotiate a recoocili (Hes Ti 123,211, 748. cf AeacKEum. 831) 
ttion between them and Perd ceas (Bdt ni In the later poet* Rigbtia sometimes descnbed 
187, Time i 29)— 3 A Greek hiatonan of as a winged goddess and sometiffles as ndio? 
Amplupohs of uncertain date, the author of a id a chanol, covered with a dark garment and 
work on the Iowa or Cnstema of Asia (SifUfM and accompooied by the stars in her eonne 
’Ag(ar)-^ 01 Syracuse Ikewise ahistonan, 
lived abont the time of Philip an I Alexander 

the Great He wrote aPen^/KS of Asia, aod a O 

work on Sicily (Athen pp 19, firi) 

Hyta (Neca), was the same of the mountain * OattaarGorcr PVorrolan) anveronthe^ 
on wmch Dionysus was supposed to have been coast of Sicily, near Camanna (Pmd. Ot r 53) 
nursed by the njmpl a C«e« P 294. a). Hence Oinu ('Ow«), a considerable nver men 
the name was applied to several hiUs or towns tiooed by Herodotus u rising in the conntryo' 
where early cuUnre of the Tine gave rise to the Tliysaagetoe, and falling into the Palus 
local traditions of the cluldhood of the wine fitaeotis (&«« o/Arov)E ot the Tanaia (Do") 

god,or,conrer*ely,tbeatonesmaTbaTebeconie (Hdt it 123) As there le no nver which ven 
attached to places which bore the same nnme weD answers this description, Herodotus pwl'' 
as a Monnt Nysacoimected with the worship of ably refers (o one of the E tributaries Ot the 
Dionyan*. It is, however, noticeabiethst roost £>(>n such as the Sat or the fifanyleb. 
of the places of this name are supposed to have Oials ('Ooair, A^ir, and in later wnt<« 

been early homes of the vine Among the 'na<r«») is the Greek form of an Egyptian vrord 

places so named whose position can be fairly UdA, an tnAaitleii pface, which waa used » 
deterramed are the fallowing — 1 (Suffan- denote an utand in the tea of tand of the 
Hiaor), a townin Cana on the sautLemsIopeof great Libyan Desert! the word has been 
Mount Messogis (which was famedforwin^.on adopted into our language Tlie Oaves are 
a small stream which falls into the Slacander depressions in the great table land of Libya, 
from the north (Strab p 650) It was said to preserved from the inroad of the shifting 
have been formerly called Athvmhra and to aaods by steep hiUs of limestone round them, 
have taken its name from Nysa one of the ai^ watered by spring* which make theiu 
wivesof Antioclina(Steph. Bjz av Arridx**®), fertile and habitable With thesubstitntionot 
but that may be only a later attempt to Uieeespnnga for the Nile, they closely resemble 
account for the name— 2 A jnonntain and that greater depression in the libvan tah^ 
town m Thrace, which u the Nyaa connected land, tlie valley of Egypt Tlie chief specific 
with Dionysus in the Hiad (vi 183 , cf Plm, applicabons of the word by the ancient wntei’ 
IT 36, see p 295 a)— 3 A village on the elopes are to the two Oases on the tV of Egypt, which 
of Helicon, in Boimtis (Strab p 405)— 4. A were taken possession of bv the Fgyptiaii* as 
monntam and town in India, connected m ancarlr penod — L OsilJ Minor, the Iwss^cJ 
myth with the journeys of Dionyms (p 294), Seorad Oasis ('Oamv MorpA or u Siwrpa t/On 
and in reality with the earliest culture of tbe «l-JJaAange), by IV of OiyTynchos, and h 
vine (Arr An. t 1, 2 vi. 2,3, Strab p 687) gued dayb journey from the SIV end of the 
—5 A town in Aethiopia near Meroc The bke Moens. It was reckoned a* belonging W 

Homeric hymn XXXIV speaks of Dionysus aa tbe Heptanomis, or 3Iid lie Egypt ' and formed 

being resr^ on a mountain m the BtteriDost a eeparate Noroos. (PtoL iv 6, 87, Btral>.p- 
parU of Phoenicia (i^ far south), near tbe #14 >— 2 Oasis Major, the Orrater, Cpper, or 
rivM Aegyptos. ne7X)dotnv,followingthesaino Fust Oasis t'O jie'ydAtt, h wperru 7 
tradition, speaks of Dionysns being earned to and, in Herodotus, w5Air 'Oiiai* and we* 



PAXES 

JtloKapicyy Uah eUDakheTjj is described by 
Strabo as seven days* journey W. of Abydos, 
■wliicb applies to its N. end, as it extends over 
more than of latitude. It belonged to 
Upper Egypt, and, like the other, formed a 
distinct norne : these two nomes are mentioned 
together as ‘UuoOasitae* (cu o^o’^Oacnrcu) (Hdt 
iii. 2C,iv. 152 ; Strab. 1. c. ; Plin. v. 50). AYlien 
the ancient writers use the word Oasis alone, 
the Greater OasLs must generally be under- 
stood. This Oasis contains considerable ruins 
of the ancient Egj'ptian and Roman periods. It 
is about level with the valley of the Nile ; the 
Lesser is about 200 feet higher than the Nile, in 
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lAbcliitSy containing a record of the phenomena 
classed by the Romans under the general 
designation of Prodigia or Ostenta. The 
series extends in chronological order from the 
consulship of Scipio and Laelius, b.c. 190, to 
the consulship of Fabius and Aelius, b.c. 11. 
The materials are derived from an abridgment 
of Li\*y, whose verj' words are frequentlv em- » 
ployed. W ith regard to the compiler we knov.* 
nothing. He probably wrote in the fourth cen- 
tury A.D.— Editions by Scheffer, Amst, 1679, 
and by Oudendorp, Lugd. Bat. 1720. 

Obucola. Obucula, or Obulcula {^XoncJova)y 
a team in Hispania Baetica, on the road from 


nearly the same latitude. — 3. A still more cele- j Hispalis to Emerita and Cordoba (Ptol. ii. i 
brated Oasis than either of these was that called 4 ; Plin. lii. 12). * * 

Ammon, Hammon, Ammonitii^ Hammonis ■ Obulco (PorcnHa),snmamed Pontificense,a 
Oraculum, from its being a chief seat of tlie ' Roman mnnicipinm in Hispania Baetica (Strab. 
worship and oracle of the god A^mo^■. It was ; pp. 141, ICO ; Ptol. ii. 4, 11 ). 
called by the Arabs in the middle ages Santa- | Ocalea {’ClKoXeoy *nKa\4rjy also 'ClKoKeiOj 
riahy and now Sixeah. It is about six miles ! *nKaA<ax : ’fl'caA€t/4» a town in Boeotia, between 
long, and three wide : its chief town, Siivahy is Holiartus .and Alalcoraenae, situated on a river 
in 29® 12' N. lat, and 26° 17' E. long- : its of the same name falling into the lake Copais, 
distance from Cairo is twelve days, and from . at the foot of the mountain Tilphusion {11. ii. 
the N. coast about 160 statute miles : the 501; Hymn. ApoU.^i^’y Strab. p. 410). 
ancients reckoned it twelve d^^ys from 3Xem- ‘ Oceanldes. [Nysiphab.] 
phis, and five days from Paraetouium on the N. 1 Oceanus (‘n/ceoi'tir), in the oldest Greek 
coast.- It was inhabited by various Lib 3 'an poets is the god of the water which was 
tribes, but the ruling people were a race | believed to surround the whole earth, and which 
kindred to the Aethiopians above Egj^jt, who, I was supposed to be the source of all the rivers 
at a period of unknown antiquity, had intro- 1 and other waters of the world. In the Home- 
duced, prohablj’ from Meroe, the worship of ric raythologj’ Ocean is the father of all tilings, 
Ammon ; the goveimmcut wiis monarchical. ' even of the gods {0(uv yiv€<rts)y and not only 
The Ammonians do not appeiu: to have been the source from iriiich heaven and earth alike 
subject to the old Egyptian monarcliy. Cam- < arose, and from which all streams were still 
bj'ses, after conquering Egypt iu b.c. 525, sent : derived, but also the bounding limit of every- 
an army against them, which overwhelmed tiling (17. xiv. 200, 246, 802; cf. Aristot. ZIet. 


by the sands of the Desert/ lu b.c. 331, I .d. p. 988), and he hashis feminine counterpart, 
Alexander the Great visited tlie oracle, which f Tethys, who is the mother of all things. In 
hailed him as the son of Zeus Anuuon (Arrian. ‘ Hesiod heis not, asin Homer, the primary source, 
An. iii. 4 ; Curt. iv. 83). The oracle was also j but is the son of Heaven and Earth, the hus- 
visited by Cato of Utica. Under the Ptolemies band of Tethys, and the father of all the river- 
and the Romans, it was subjec^t to Egypt, and ' gods and water-nymphs of the whole earth 
formed part of the Nomos Libya, The most \Th. 133, 337). Another difference in Hesiod 
remarkable objects in the Oasis, besides the ' is that, instead of all streams coming from 
temule ul Ammon, the palace of the , Oceanus, and none fiowing in, the Styx pouts 
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ancient kings, abundant springs of salt water 
(as well as fresh) from which salt -was made, 
and a well, called Fons Solis* tuc water of 
which was cold at noon, and warm in the 
morning and evening. Ruins oi the temple of 
Ammon are still standing at 

Oaxes. [Oaxus.] . x 

Oaxus (*'Oa|or l ’Oi|ioy), called Axus ( A^oy) 
"by Herodotus, a town in the interior of Crete 
on the river Oaxes (which flowt* into the sea in 
the centre of the N. coast of Crete) ^d near 
Eleuthema, is said to have derived its name 
from Oaxes or Oaxus, who was, according to 
some accounts, a son of Acacallis, the daughter 
-of 3Iinos, and, according to ^thers, a son of 
Apollo by Anchiale (Hdt. iv. lal J P^cl. i. 

60 ; Serv. ad loc.). 


one-tentli of her water into the underworld, 
but nine-tenths into the ocean ; j'et Styx also 
is pictured as originally deriving lier water 
from Ocean, since she is the chief of the 
daughters of Oceanus and Tethys (Hes. Tk. 
361, 789). As to the physical idea attached by 
thee.arly Greeks to the word, it seems that they 
regarded the earth os a flat circle, which was 
encompassed by a river perpetually flowing 
round it, and this river was Oceanus. Out of 
and into this river the sun and the stam were 
supiwsed to rise and set ; and on its banks were 
tlie abodes of the dead (Od. x. 503). The con- 
ception of Ocean as a stream appears in poetry 
long after Homer; but Herodotus rejects the 
ideafii. 28, iv. 8j. From this notion it natur- 
ollj' Insulted that, as geographical knowledge 


nhilft }jiyiInV 'a. to\Yn of tbe Vettones in , advanced, the name was applied to the great 
{PtoL i!- 0)- | of ‘he earth, in contradist.nct.on . 

OoUvidnis PlumeiL [LnLiEA.J 


Obrimas {Koja-Chaiot Sanditmi UArtfi). an 
E. tributary of the Maeander, in PliO'ffJ^^ {I**''* 
cccxriii. 15; Plin. v. 106). , . r *i 

Ohringa ['OfiplyKas), a V,'. tnbata^- oj the 
Rhine, forming, according to Ptol. n. 10, 1<, t.ie 
boundary between Germania Superior an 
Inferior. It is probably the small ^rer -lAr, 
wiiich joins the Rliino near Bctxiagcny between 
Potm and Andernach. _ , . 

Obsequens, JuUus, the name prefixed to a 
fernnent entitled HcProdigiis or Prodtgtontm 


to the inner seas, and especially to the Atlaniic, 
or the sea without the Pillars of Uorculcs (■}] ffw 
doAcTTo, Mare Exterius) as distinguished from 
the JJediierraneany or the sea within thatlimit 
(u 4vTh eiKaxTo, Mare Internum) ; and thuj 
the Atlantic is often simply called Oceanus. 
The epithet Atlantic {ij ’AtAojt'x/c^ ^aAoirtro, 
Herod^ 6 *A. roVroy, Enrip. ; Atlonticum Mare) 
was applied to it from the mrihical position of 
Atlis being on its shores. Tlic other great 
waters whic-Ii v/ere denoted by the same term 
arc described under tlieir si)ccific names. 



OCELIS 
Oeelit COiniAif ^hela). 


OCTAVIUS 
ofthemmamedDrusaai tbe brother of the ei 


^ ,, hatboor »nd < 

emponom, at the SW point of Arabia FeliT, ] 
at tbe entrance to the Bed Sea fPtol i 7, 4) < 

Ocellas ('O/ttXXor) a Lncaman.andaPythn 
gocean, who wrote a work toS wuiTii 

^y<re»* (On the Nature of the Il'Jo/e) Ed 
by ilnllach, J846 

Ocelam 1 A town in the KE of Lnsitania 
between the Tagns and the Dnnns. whose 
inhabitants, the Ocelenses, also bore the name 
of Lancienses (Phn it 118) — 2 (0«fx), a 

town m the Cottian Alps, was the last place in < 

Cisalpine Ganl before entering the temtones ol < 
ting Cottins (Caes. £(? i 10, Strab p 179) 

It is on the route over the pass of 3It GenbTie, 
fire miles from Semgomagns (Cesanne). and 
twebe from Bnganlvnm (Byianfon), oo the * 

Italian side of the pass— 3 A promontory ii ‘ 

Britain, probably Spurn Beoii (Ptol u 3,6) 

Ocha('OOT) thehigheatmQOnlaminEnboea,l' 
m the a o! the island near Carrstoe, ron 1 ^ 

-^t into the promontory Caphareos Eo | be the w^e of 

i said to lire been ooee called Ocha | emperor hero She was mam^ to Nero 
I m A D 53 bnt was soon deserted by her young 
I and profiigato husband for Poppaea Sabina- 



iperorCaliguTa. ^Antoma'}— 2 Thedan^ter 
of the emperor Claudius, by his third wife, Valeria 
UessalUna, was bom about A.S 42 She was at 
first betrothed by Claudius to L Silanus, who 
put an end to his life, as Agrippma had destined 
Oetana to be the wife of her son, afterwards 


(Strab. pp 445, 44C.) 

Oehus [AbtaismebIII] i , 

Ochus ('Over ’nvoi Tedjetti) a great nrer “-'th latter as his imstress for 

of Central Asia flowing from the N side of the «*"*« t*®*. he tesolred to recognise her as ^a 
Paropamians {Hindoo Eooek) according to ' l«g>l “*3 »f<»raingly he diTorced OeU- 
Strabo, through Hyrcania, into the Caspian , ae on alleged Krwmd of eter^ty. ^ 
cording to Pliny and Ptolemy through Bactna | m^ried Poppaea. 62. BhortJy 


parall^ with tbe Ozos (Strab p 609. Ptol 
11, 8 , PliD Ti 48 , Atom hUrc zuii. 6) 

Oetlu (*OkiA<i), a town of tbe Celtiben, pro. 
bahly OcdRo (App Sap 47) 

OeneUsst (OcncuUnui nr Otrteolu Rn ), 
an important aouicipiuffl in Umbna, situated 
on the Tiber near its confluence with tbe Kar, 
and on the Via Flaminia, Ua^g from Rome 
to Namia, Ae There arerumsofan aqnedoct, 
an amphitheatre, and temples near tbe modem 
Ofneofi (Lit u. 41, zzii 11, Strab p 226, 
Tac Suf ui 78, Flin,Hp Tt. 2o> 

Ocrula or Oeliata, mother of SemoaToUioa 
For details, see Tinxira 
OetATla. 1 Sister of the emperor Avgustas, 
was married first to C Marcelliu eonsul sc ' 
60, and subsetinently, Upon the death of tbe 
latter, to Antony, the triomnr, lu 4D This 
marriage was regarded as the harbinger of 
lasting peace Augustus was warmly attacfai 
to hia sister, and she possessed all the charn 
and virtues likely to secure a lasting infiaeoi 
over the mind of s husband Her ^saty wi . 
miiTersally allowed to be supenor to that of. 
Cleopatra, and her Tirtae was such as to excite ' 
admiratiou m an age of growing bcentionsness 
and corruption For a time Antony aeeined toj 
forget Cleopatra ; bnt he soon bec^e timd of 
bis rirtnous wife, and upon hiS return to the 
East, he forbade her to follow lum. When at 
length the war broke out between Antony and 
Augustus, Octans was divorced bv hef hus- 
band, bnt instead of resenting the insnlts she 
had received from him. she brought up with ^ 
care bis children by Fnlvia and CleopatrO- 8be 
diedBC.ll (App. B (7 v 64, 67, 93, 9j, 138; ' 
Dio Cssa xlvu. 7, xlviii. 81, Ii 15 liv 35 , Pint. 
Ant 81-87 ) Oetana bad five children, three 
by hlarcellns, a son snd two daughters, and 
two by Antony, both daughters Her son, 31 
HXarcellns, was adopted by Augustna, and was 
deetmed to be his BDceetsor, bnt died m 23. , 
[3lABccu.rs, No 9) The descendants ol her' 
two dseghten by Antonins successively ruled 
the Roman world. The elder of them msmed i 
Xi. Domitius Ahenobarbas, and became the j 
gr*Aidiooth*T ol the emperor Nero, the younger | 


Oetana was falsely accused of adultery, and 
was bamshed to tbe little island of FandsUrLS, 
where she was put to death. Her untimely end 
excited genera] commiseration. Oetavia is 
the beroioe of a tragedy fonnd among the 



Octavjlnus jAucesres] 

Octavius 1. Cn., aumamed Rufus, qnestor 
aboat B c 830, msy be regarded as the founder 
of the family Tlie Octavu ongmsUy came 
from the Volscun town of Velitrse, where a 
street and an altar bore the name of Oetsvio*- 
(SveL Aug 2. Ca , son of Na 1, plebei^ 
sedile 206, and praetor 205 when he obtained 
Sardinia aa his province He was actively em 
ployed danng the remamder of the second 
Panic war, and he was present at the battle of 
Zania (Eiv iiiz. 86 iix. 24, xzxi. 8, Hr 
5. ixivi 16 )— 3 ca., son of No 2, was 
praetor 168, and hod the eomraand ol the fiee* 
ID the war against Perseus. He was consul 
165 In 1C2 he was one of the three ambsssa- 
dors seat mto Syria, but was assassinated at 
Laodicea, by a Crreek of the name ol I^tines, 
at the instigation, as was sopposed, of bysiM 
the guardian of the yonng ting Aatiochus *• 
A statoe of Octavius was placed on the rostra 
at Rome, where it was m the tune of CiceW 
(Lit ahv 17-85 xlv 83 , Pol xivui 8,6, Velb 
Fat 1.9, Cic Fin.1. 7) — 1. Cn., son of No. 
consol 138— fi H., perhaps younger son o' 
Ko 3, wasthecoUeagneof Tib Gracchus in th* 



OCTAVIUS 

tribunate of the plebs, 133, when he opposed 
his tribunitian veto to the passing of the at^a- 
rian law. He was in consequence deposed from 
his office bjr Tib. Gracchus. (Plut. Tib. Gracch. 
10.) — 6. Cn., a supporter of the aristocratical 
party, was consul 87 with L. Cornelius Cinna. 
After Sulla’s departure from Italy in order to 
carry on the war against Slithridates, a vehe- 
ment contest arose between the two consuls, 
which ended in the expulsion of Cinna from the 
city, and his being deprived of the consulship. 
Cinna soon aftenvards returned at the head 
of a powerful army, accompanied by Jdarius. 
Rome was compelled to surrender, and Octa- 
vius was one of the first victims in the massa- 
cres that followed. His head was cut off and 
suspended on the rostra, (App. B.G. i. 64-71 ; 
Cic. Cat. iii. 10, N.D. ii. 5.)— 7. L., son of No- 
6, consul 75, died in 74, as proconsul of Cilicia, 
and was succeeded in the command of the pro- 
vince by L. Lucullus (Pint: LucuU. 6). — 8. 
Cn., son of No. 7, consul 70. — 9. M., son of No. 
8, was curule aedile 50, along with M. Caelius. 
On the breaking out of the Civil war in 49, Oc- 
tavius espoused the aristocratical party, and 
served as legate to 31. Bibulus, who had the 
supreme command of the Pompeian fleet. 
After the battle of Pharsalia, Octavius sailed to 
Hlyricum; butliaving been driven out of tliis 
country (47) by Caesar’s legates, he fled to 
Africa. He was present at the battle of Actium 
(31), when he commanded part of Antony’s 
fleet. (Caes. B.C. iii, 5; Dio Cass. xlii. 11; 
Pint. Ani. 65.) — 10. C., younger son of No. 1, 
and the ancestor of Augustus, remained a sim- 
ple Roman eques, without attempting to rise 
any higher in the state (Suet. Aug. 2). — 11. 
C., son of No. 10, and great-grandfather of 
Augustus, lived in the time of the second Punic 
war, in which he sen'ed as tribune of the sol- 
diers. He was present at the battle of Cannae 
(216), and was one of the few who survived the 
engagement. (Frontin. Strat. iv. 5, 7; Suet. 
Aug. 2.) — 12. C., son of No. 11, and grandfather 
of Augustus, lived quietly at his villa ntVelitrae, 
without aspiring to the dignities of the Roman 
state (Suet. Aug. 2, 4, 6). — 13. C., son of No. 
12, and father of Augustus, was praetor 61, and 
in the following year succeeded C. Antonias in 
the government of Macedonia, which he adminis- 
tered vdth equal integrity and energy. He 
returned to Itely in 59, and died the follo^ving 
year at Nola, in Campania, in the same room 
in which Augnstus aftenvards breathed his last. 
By his second \vife Atia, Octavius had a daugh- 
ter and a son, the latter of whom was subse- 
quently the emperor Augustus. [Augustus.] 
—14. L., a legate of Pompeyin the war against 
the pirates, 67, was sent by Pompey into Crete 
to supersede Q. Sletellus in the command of 
the island; but SleteUas refused to surrender 
the command to him. [3Ii:tellus, No. 10.] 
Octavius Balbus. [Bai^us.] 

Octodurus (Octodurensis: a town 

of the Veragri in the country of the Helvetii, is 
situated at the point where the valley of the 
Brance joins the upper Rhone valley. Caesar 
put Galba there B. c. 56 to keep open for the 
traders the pass of the Great St. Bernard, the 
approach to which by the valley of the Drancc 
is completely commanded by Jfartigny. Galba . 
was attacked hy the natives and forced to re- 
treat. (Caes. B.G. iii. 1.) Tlie ancient to^vn, like 
the modem one, was divided by the Drance into 
two parts, ilie inhabitants had the Jus Jjaiix 
(Plin. iii. 135). Under Diocletian conjointly 
with Mbuffera it was the chief town of the 
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division of the diocese Galliaruin which was 
called Alpes Graiae ef Poeninae and was the 
residence of a praeses. 

Octogesa, a town of the Bergetes in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, near the Iberus, probably S. of 
the Sicoris (Caes. B. C. i. 61). 

Octolophus. 1. A town of Ljmcestis in 3Iace- 
donia (Liv. xxxi. 36).— 2. A town in Perrhaebia 
(Liv. xliv._3). 

Oc^ete. [HABPYrAE,] 

Ocyrhoe ( riKvpSr}). 1, One of the daughters 
of Oceanus and Tethys.— 2. Daughter of the 
centaur Chiron, possessed the gift of prophecy, 
and is said to have been changed into a mare. 

OdenathuB, the ruler of Palmyra, checked 
the victorious career of the Persians after the 
defeat and capture of Valerian, a. d. 260, and 
drove Sapor out of Syria (Procop. Bers. ii. 5). 
In return for these services, Gallienus bestowed 
upon Odenathns the title of Augustus. He was 
soon afterwards murdered, not without the 
consent, it is said, of his wife Zenobia, 266. He 
was succeeded by Zenobli. 

OdessuB {'O^Tjaaos : *05ijtr(rtT7;s, *Od7}(TiTevs) 
(Varna)y also called Odyssus and Odissus at a 
later time, a Greek town in Thracia (in the later 
^loesia Inferior) on the Pontns Enxinus nearly 
due E. of 3Iarcianopolis, was founded by the 
Milesians in the territory of the Crobyzi in the 



Coin of Odessns. 


Ofrr.. head of Caracalla.lanjcate: ayt. k. M. avp. CEVH- 
POC ANTDKEiNOC; rn., fi^ro Of Serapis (according to 
others, of Plato) 'vdth cornucopia and patera, standing 
at an altar: OAHCCEITD-S’. 

reign of Astyages, king of Media (b. c. 594-559). 
The fo«T 2 liad a good harbour, and carried on 
an extensive commerce. (Strab. p. 319 ; Diod. 
xix. 73 ; Ov. Trist. i. 9, 37 ; C. I. L. iii. 762.) 

Odoacer, usually called king of the Her^ 
was the leader of the barbarians who overthrew 
the Westem empire a. d. 476. He took the title 
of king of Italy, and reigned till liis power was 
overthrown by Theodoric, king of the Goths. 
Odoaccr was defeated in three decisive battles 
by Theodoric (489-490), and took refuge in Ra- 
venna, where lie was besieged for three years. He 
capitulated on condition tliat he and Theodoric 
should be joint kings of Italy ; but Odoacer was 
soon aftenvards murdered by his rival (Procop. 
B. G. i. 1, ii. 6 ; Jordan. Beh. Goih. pp. 128-141). 

Odomantice {’OSo/zomAi?), a district in the 
NE. of 3Iacedonia between the Strymon and 
the Ncstus, inlmbited by the Tliracian tribe of 
the Odomanti or Odomantes (Hdt. vii. 112 ; 
Thoc. ix. 101). 

Odrysae (*05pu«rai), the most powerful people 
in Thrace, dwelt, according to Herodotus, on 
both sides of the river Artiscus, n tributary cf 
the Hebrus, hut also spread further "W. over the 
whole plain of the Hebrus. Soon after the 
Persian wars Teres, king of the Odrysae, ob- 
tained the sovereignty over several of the other 
Thracian tribes, and extended liis dominions as 
far as the Black Sea- He was sncceeded by his 
son, Sitalce.s, who Ixjcame the master of almost 
the whole of Thrace. His empire comprised all 
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the temtory froin AbJera to the moaths of the 
I>anTil>e, Bad Iitun ByzantiTua to the eoxuees of 
theStryinon, and it is deaonbed byThoejdideB 
oa the greatest of all the kingdoms between the 
Ionian gnlf and the Enzme, both m revenoe 
and opulence (Hdt. it 02 , Thoe u. 96, Strab 
p. 331, 38) Sitaices assisted tl e Atlieinana in 
the PelofKinne'ian war against Perdiccas, king 
d Macedonix [Sitaicsij ’ He died B c 421 
and was succeeded by ins nephew Seathea L 
Or the death of the latter aboat the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, the power of the Odrjsaie 
declined. For the sobaeijnent history of the 
Odrysac see Thu icu 

Odyssea ( OSviratiai a town of Hispaiiia 
Baetica, h< of Abdera amidst the meniDtauia of 
Tnrdetania, with a temple of Athene, said to 
have been huiUhyOdysseuslStrah pp 119 157) 

Odysseus ( 03uir<f<v>) called m Latin Bhxea 
Oess correctly written Ulysses, though that la 
the form which has prevailed in modem tunes), 
one of the principal Greek heroes in the Trojan 
war According to the Homeric accoont, he' 
was ft son of I^rtesacd Anticlea, thedangliter 
of Aotolycna, and waa manned ta Penelope the 
daughter of Icanns, by whom he became the 
father of Telemachns (17 ui 201, Oif i S29 
zies,xn.n8) But according to a later tradi 
tion he was a son of Sisyphns and tnticlra, 
wna being with child by Sisvphns, was married 
to ueites, and thos gave birth to Kun either 
after her arrival wi Ithaca or on her way thither 
fbopb. Fhi/ 417, Aj 190 Ov Met iiii 3S, 
Pint 9 Gr 43) Hesiod (TA 1018, 1011) makes 
him by Circe father of Agnos, Latinos and (if 
1014 IS gesninejof Telegonos Idtertraditioos 
statstnatbesidesTelemachuj, Odjtseasbecame 
by PeneIoi« the father of ArcesiLaasor Pudi 
Mrthna, and by Citce the father of Amaa, 
Lotinos Telegonns,andCas-<ipliaae,byCalypso 
of 'laositbons and Vansinons or Anson. Tele 
goncs, and Teledamos, and lastly, by Enppe 
of Leontophion, Doryclns or Euryalna (Pans. 
vui.i2,3, Serf ad Aen in. 171, Enslath. ad 
Bora.p 1796, ScboLad Lvcophr 799. Parthen. 
Erot 9) The name Odysseni^fAe anyrg 
(eJvo'cra.iai) m Od six 407 it is said tbftt his 
grandfather AntolycDS gave the name because 
he bunself waa often at enmity with hia feDow 
men in Of a CO there seems to be caonexion 
traced between bia name and the anger of the 
gods which made lum a wanderer His wratb 
against the snitors is a reason not onfittingly 
suggested. The story ran as follows. As a 
yonng man. Odjssens went to f°e bis grand , 
•nlhim Icifidiyctis ima ''Ji, Bicruwssuk. Hhnnv, 
m the chase, be was wonnded by a boar m 
the knee, by the scar of which he waa aobee 
<|oentIy recognised by Enryclia (OiL sii. 
413 B) Even at that age he wasdisfingnisbed 
for courage, for knowledge of nangatioD, for 
eloquence and for skill as a negotiator, and. 
on one occasiun, when the hlessemans bad 
earned oS some sheep from Ithaca, LaSrtee 
sent him to llessene to demand reparatim. 
He there met with Iphitns, who was seeking 
the horaea stolen from him, and who gave liun 
the famous bow of Eorytos. This 'tow Odya- 
sens nsed only in Ithaca, regarding it at loo 
great a treasoie to be employed in the field, 
and it was so strong that none of the sniton 
was able to handle It (Od. XZ1.14 ff) Accord 
mg to some accounts he went to Sparta as one 
of the sniton for Helen ; and he u said to have 
advised Tyndarens to mike the suiter* swews 
that they wonld defend the chosen bnde 
groom against anyone who shoold insalt hna ; 
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on Helen's acconnt Tyndarens, to show hm 
hia gratitude, persuaded his brother Icanus to 
give Penelope m namage to Odysseas , or, 
according to others, Odysseus gained her hy 
cauqaermg his competitors in the foot-race 
(ApoUod. 111. 10, 9 , Fans. 12,2) Homer, how 
ever, mentions nothing of all this, and states 
chat Agamemnon, who nsiled Odysseus inithaca, 
prevailed upon him only with great difficulty 
(o join the Greeks in their esp^ition against 
Tmy (fid iriv 16) Other traditiona relate 
that he was visited by Slenelans and Aga- 
meioDon, and that Palamedes more especmjy 
induced him to join the Greeks When Pali- 
medes came to Ithaca, Odysseus pretended to 
bemad he yoked an ass end an ox to a plough, 
and began to sow salt. Palamedes, to try 
lum,plac^^ infant Telemachoa before the 
plough, whereupon the father could not con 
tinoe to play his part- He stopped the plough, 
and was obliged to fulfil the promise he liad 
made when be was one of the suitors of Helen. 
This occurrence is said to have been the cause 
of his hatred of Palamedes (Tzetz. ad Lje. 
818 , Hyg Pab 95, ef Aesch Ag S41) Being 
DOW bUDsetf pledged to the undertaking, he 
cootriied to discover Achdles, who was con 
ceaM arooDg the daughters of kingLfeoraedea 
[ACBiLlEs ] Before, however, the Greeks 
sailed from home, O^ssens in conjonetios 
with Uenelsoswent to xroy for the purpose of 
inducing the Trojan* to restore Helen and her 
treasures (77 m. 206, MkNrixrs) B'hen 
the Greeks were assembled at AnLs, Odysseus 
joined them with twelve ship* and men from 
Cephallene, Ithaca. Kenton, Crocylia, Zacra 
tbna, Samos, and the coast of Epmts (71 n. 
803, 631) He it was who (accordmg to poet- 
Hoaienc tradition) perfuaded Clytaemnestra to 
•end fplugeeia to Aolis (DieL Lrek u 20, ef. 
Eor 7 A 100) Dnnng the siege of Troy he 
djstiDguisbedhmiself ssa vahantand undaunted 
wamor, but moreparticnUrly as a prudent and 
eloquent negotutor {If u. 139, in- 202, iv 
494, Tii. JC8, u :C9, 285, *. 231-663, xir 82. 
xix. U5 . Od iiiL 295) .After the death of 
AchDIen, Odysseus contonded for his armour 
with the Telamonian Ajax, and gained the 
prize (PhOostr ffer x 12, Od. it 380. tiu 
491) Tbu story, which supplies the theme of 
the Ajat of bophocles, appeara first in O J xu 
645. cf Ot Hit xiiL 1 The statement in the 
OJyssej tbatthe Tcojanasidjudged the arms is 

explain^ by tlie AethiO^ie oi Aretinns, where 
It IS said that the captives were ssked who bto 

•mjtindi'IiTWyniiaf^Tnihwiiswifndi.'iibyise.Te-. Xu- 
tht Ijttnfr Iltad the judgment is given without 
designby two Trojan women conversing Reis 
said by some to have devised the stratagem o' 
tbe wooden horse, and he was one of the heroes 
concealed within iL He is also said to ha*e 
taken part in carrying off tlie pulladinm. (V eig 
Acts- 11. 184 , tjuint- Smyra. x. 35$ ) But tbe 
roost celebrated part of his story conswls oi 
his adventures after tlie destruction of Troy, 
which form the subject of the Homenu poem 
CftU^ after him, the Od'juey After the cap- 
ture of Troy be set out on his voyage home, 
but was overtiten by a storm and thrown upon 
the coast of Ismams, a town of the Cicooes, in 
Thrace. 9i of the island of Lemnos. He plun- 
dered the town, bnt several of his men were 
cut off by the Ciconea Thence he was driven 
an K wind towards Slalea and to the Zioto- 
^agi on the coast of laby v Some of lus com- 
panums were so much delighted with the tas'e 
of the lotos that they wanted to remain m the 
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■country, but Odj-Bseus compellea them to em- 
bark again, and continued his voyage. In one 
<lay he reached the goat-isJand, eitaated N. of 
the country of the Lotophagi. He there left 
bcliind eleven ehips, and wth one ho sailed to 
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<5dyESCTi8 offering Trine to the Cyclops. (From o. statuette 
]Q the Vatican.) 


the shcop tvhicli tho Cyclops let out of liis 
cave. In tliis way lie readied his ship. The 
Cyclops implored his father, i^oseidon, to avengo 
him, and henceforth the god of the sea pursued 
the -ivnndering king with implacable enmity, 
f ^ V ix.527.) Others represent the death 

of Palamedes as the cause of Poseidon's anger. 
pP-iLAMEDEB.] OdyssoUs next arrived at the 
island of Aeolus; and the god on his departuro 
gave hnn a bag of winds, which were to carry 
him home; but the companions of Odysseus 
opened Uie bag, and the winds escaped, where- 
npon the ships were driven back to the island 
of Aeolus, wlio indignantly refused all farther 
assistance. After a voyage of six days, Odysseus 
arrived at Tefepyfos, the city of Lamus, in 
which -Antiphates ruled over the luESTiiyGONEg, 
tt cannibal race. He escaped from tliem with 
only one ship; and ins fate now carried him 
to a western island, Acaea, the land of tho 
sorceress Circe. Part of his people were sent 
to explore the island, but they were changed by 
Circe into swine. Eurylochus alone escaped, 
and brought the sad news to Odysseus, who was 
taught by Hermes how to resist the magic 
powers of Circe. He succeeded in liberating 
his companions, who were changed back again 
into men. When at length Odysseus begged 
for leave to depart, Circe desired Iiim to descend 
into Hades and to consult the seer Tiresias. 
He now sailed W. across the river Oceanus, and 
having landed on tho other side in the country 
of the Cimmerians, where Helios does not shine, 
lie entered Hades, and asked Tiresias how he 
sliould reacli Iiis native land. Tiresias told 
him of the danger and difSculties arising from 
the anger of Poseidon, but gave him hope that 
all w^ould yet turn out well, if he and his com- 
tho noighbonring island of the Cyclopes (the panions would leave tiie herds of Helios in 
western coast of Sicily), where with twelve 1 Thrinacia unharmed. Odysseus now returned 
companions ho entered the cave of the Cyclops , to Acaea, where Circe treated them kindlj’jtoid 
Polyphemus, a son of Poseidon and Thoosa. I them of the dangers that yet awaited them, and 
Tills giant devoured one after another six of j of the means of escaping. The wind which she 
the companions, and kept the unfortunate j sent with them carried them to the island of 
Odysseus and the six others as prisoners in his the Sirens, somewhere near the W, coast of 

Italy. The Sirens sat on the shore, and 
with their sweet voices attracted all that 
passed by, and then destroyed them. Odys- 
seus, to escape this danger, filled the ears 
of his companions with wax, and had him- 
self fastened to tlie mast of his ship, until 
he was out of reach of the Sirens’ song. 
His ship next sailed between Scylla and 
CJmryhdis, two rocks between Thrinacia 
and Italy. As the ship passed between 
them, Scylla, the monster iahabiting tho 
rock of the same name, carried off and de- 
voured six of the crew. From thence he 
came to Thrinacia, the island of Helios, who 
there kept his sacred herds of oxen. Mind- 
ful of the advice of Tiresias and Circe, 
Odysseus wanted to sail past, but his com- 
pam'ons urged him to land. He made them 
swear not to touch any of the cattle ; but 
as they were detained in the island by 
storms, and were hungry, they killed 
the finest of tiie oxen while Odysseus 
was asleep. After some days the storm 
abated, and they sailed away, hut soon 
another storm came on, and their ship 
was destroyed by a thunderbolt. All 
were drowned with the exception of Odys- 
seus, who saved himself by means of the mast 
and planks, and after ten days reached tho 
island of Ogygia, inliahited by the nymph 
Calypso. She received him with kindness, and 
1 ■wished to marry him, promising immortality 



0d76scaa and Tiresias. (From a relief of the Psoman perlcd, 
noTT In the Louvre.) 

cave. Odysseus contrived to make the monster 
drank ^rith nnne, and then with a bimiing pole 
deprived him of his one eye. He novr succeeded 
in making liis escape with his friends, by con- 
cealing himself and them under the Ixidics of 
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and eternal j'onth, il lie woold consent, and 
forget Ithaca. Bat bis love of home was too 
strong Athene, who had always protected 
him, mdaced Zens to promise that her faroonte 
hero, notwithstanding the anger of Poseidon, 
ehooid one day retam to lus native island, and 
take vengeance on the suitors of Penelope 
Hermes earned to Calypso the command of 


seehnewsoltusiather Odyssenemadehunielf 
known to him, and with him planned revenge 
Still disgaised as a beggar, he accompanied 
Telemachns and Eamaens to the palace, where 
hia dog Argns alone recognised bitn. plan 
of revenge was now cam^ into eSect Penelope- 
was persnaded to promise her hand to him who 
Bhoald cosqncr the others in shooting with the 
I bow of Odyssens As none of the soitois was 
obeyed, and taaght him how to boild a raft I able to bend this bow, Odysseas himself took it 
[Diet of Ant art Ea/u], on which, after re op and then began to attack the suitors He 
maining eight years with her, he left the was supported by Athene and his son, and ell 
island In eighteen days he came m sight of fell by his bands He now made himself 
Schena, the island of the Fhaeacians, when known to Penelope, and went to see his aged 
Poseidon sent a storm which cast him off Uie father In the meantime the report of the 
raft By the assistance of Lencothea and deathoftiiesnitorswasspreadahroaihaadtheir 
Athene he reached Schenaby swimmmg Here relatives rose in arms sgamst their slayer, bat 
he slept on the shore, nntil he was awoke by Athene, who assumed the appearance of Men 
the voices of maidena He fonnd Naosicaa, tor, bronght abont a reconciliation between the 
the daughter of king Alcmons, who coadacted people and the king — It has already been 
the hero to her father a court He was there remarked that m the Homeric poems Odysseus 
hononred with feasts, and the mmstrel Demo- is represented as a prudent, cunning, inventive, 
docus sang of ^e fall of Troy, which moved and eloqnent roan, but at the same time as a 
Odysseus to leers, and, being asked why he brave, bold, and persevering wamor, whose 

courage no misfor 
tune or calamity 
could subdue , but 
later poets Ascribe 
him as deceitful, 
ID tngniDg, and with 
out personal con* 
rage iSoph. A} 80 , 
Verg Am a ICl; 
Or jlfef * 111 , 6 ft) 
Of the close of his 
life the Eomene 
poems giTS noiufor 
matiOD, except the 
prophecy of Ttf esiai, 
who promised bun 
B happy old age, 
m which a painless 
death shoola coins 
upon him ‘from the 
sea.’ (0(1x1.183}. 
but later writers 
give ns different ac 
counts Telegonus, 
the son of Odysseas 
by Ciroe, was sent 
out by hia mother to 
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wept, he related his whole history At length 
he was sent home in a ship. One night as he 
had fallen asleep m his ship, it reached the 
coast of Ithaca; the Phaeacians who had 
‘uwOTwyanmdi hum -KsrttA *iimi uu '^innv. wiA 
left him. He had now been away from Ithaca 
for twenty years Durmg bis absence his 
father Laert^ bowed down by gnef and old 
age, bad withdrawn into the country, bis 
mother, Anticlia, had died of sorrow , bis son, 
Telemachns, had grown up to manhood, and hie 
wife, Penelope, had rejected all the offers that 
had been made to her hy the importunate 
suitors from the neighbouring islands Por 
the last few yeai-s more than a hundred nobles ' 
of Ithaca, Same, Duhchinm, and Zacynihua 
had been suing for the hand of Penelope, 
m their visits to her house had treated all that 
it contamed as if it had been their own That 
Odysseas might be able to take vengeance upm 
them, it was necessary that he should not be 
recognised. Athene aceordinglydisguised hini 
as a beggar He was kindly received by Bn - 
maeus, the swineherd, a faithful servant of hia j 
house Meanwhnehuson,Telemachus,retamed 
jkom Sparta and Pylos, whither he had gone to i 


bis father A storm cast him upon Ithaca, 
which be began to plunder u order to obtam 
provisions Odysseas and Telemachnsattaeked 
him, but be slew Odysseus, and his body was 
|Vf«?n*T(»ba 'vurrieb *ia> hviooi. 'Tins Vt 
the prophecy waa thes interpreted to mean the 
omval of Telegonns by sea, or the slaying of 
Odysseas by a weapon made from a fish. It is 
prcdiabla that m the original it only meant 
* away bum the sea,’ «.« bis wanderings being 
over At the entreaty of the remorseful son, 
Circe nude Telemachns and Penelope uninor 
tab Telegonus was mamed to Penelope and 
Telemacbus to Circe (see the argument, m 
Proclas, of the lost Telegonta by Eugamon; 
cf Diet Cret. VI. IS ; Eyg Fah 187; Hor Od 
111 . 89, 8) A Tbee^tian legend made Odys- 
seas, before these events, go away to Tbes- 
piuba, to fight for that nation agamst ths 
Brygiass, and marry Callinice, their queen, 
some tone after which he returned to Ithaca 
and met his death there.—In works of art 
Odysseus is commonly represented as wear 
me a conical cap (wiAfJiev, ynWewe), such as 
belonged to artisans (hence to Hephaestus and 
Daedalus) and to sailors (hence to Odysseas 
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he eofleavonred to discover him, he was IcM by or to hi* eon in law Andraemon, as Oenens was 
the seer Tiresias that be himself was both too old Diomedee took his grandfather with 

I &mcide and the husband of hia mother huB to Peloponnesus, but some of the sons, who 
ocaata now hanged herself, and Oediptn pat Uym ambnsli, slew the old man, near the altar 
out bis own eyes (Soph. Oedipus Tyrannus, of Telephns to Arcadia Diomedes bunedhs 
ApoIIod 111 5, 8 ) An interval of several yean body at Argos, and named the town of Oenoe 
IS supposed to elapse between the events the after him. According to others Oeneus lived to 
Oed Tyr and those of the Oed Coloneus F^om extreme old age with Diomedes at Argos, and 
theallnsumstowhathappeDedintlaamtervalit died a natural death (ApoIIod i 8 , 5, Ant 
appears that Oedipps lived on at Thebes blind lab 87 , Diod. iv C5) Jlomer kuows nothing 
hut not altogether anbappy with Lreon as of alt this, he merely relates that Oeneus once 
regent. Then after long years the popular i neglected to sacnfice to Artemis, in conse 
feeling began to regard bis presence as a polio j qnenee of which she sent a monstrous boar 
tion. Oe&pus was banished his sons did not into the territory of Calydon, which was hunted 
interfere to save him, but his daughters volnn by Ueleager Bellerophon was hospitably en 
tanly went into exile with lum tntigone led tertained by Oenens, and received from him a 
him to Athena, and Ismene followed Mean costly girdle as a present {Zl XL 216, ix 532) 
tune an oracle came from Delphi that the Oenlidae (OiVid9ai Trtgardon or In 
fafeiy of Thebes depended on Oedipns remam kkardo), an ancient town of Aeamania, sitoaied 
ing there and being buned there at Ins death , on the Acbelotts near its month, andsairounded 
the two sons no longer acqoieeced m the role by marshes caused by the overflowmg of Uie 
of Creon and disputed the throne , the citizens nver, which thus protected it from hostile 
supported Eteocles, and Polyovces was exiled attacVs ('^uc » 107) Unhkathe other titiea 
Creon attempted to take Oedinns by force of Aeamania, Oeniadae espoused the cause of 
backtoThebeSjbnt Thesensgavehis protection the Spartans m the Febponnesian war Atthe 
and to Thesens only the secret of his death and tune of Ajerander the Great, the toivn was 
banal was known (Soph Oed Colctteue) Tlie I 
{rrave of Oedipns was in the precinct of the 
Eumenides on the S£ slope of the Areiopagus 
(Pans 1 S 8 i 7 , Vah Max v 3 ) , hot there wa» 
also a chapel (vp^o) of Oedipus at Colonus ' 
fPauv L 80, 4) Pausauias prefers to accept 
the Homena account of Oedipus as dying at 
Thebes, snd imagines that bis bones were ) 
removed to Athens The Boeotian story makes 
Oedinos die at Thebes, but the TheMiis re 
fnsea him burul llis body was carried to 
Ceos in Boeotia, thence to toe precincts of a 
sanctuary of Demeter at Eteouos, where the 
oracle declared that it night remain, and Lis taken by (he letolians, who expelled the in 
tomb there was called the Oedipodsum (Sehol habitants , but the AetoUsTVS were expelled m 
ad 0 C 01) Anstides (p 084) speaks of Ins Ibeir (nrn by Pliilip V , king of Macedonia who 
being bnned,asablessmg to Attica, atColoDua sorroanded the ptoce with strongfortificationa 
The story of Oedipns forms the subject of three The Romans restored the towns to the Acama' 
celebrated plays of bophocles, and was also mans Tlie fortress Mesas or Nasos belonging 
taken by Aeschylas for the subject of a trilogy, of to Oeniadse was sitnated on a small lake near 
which the 5epfem c Tft only remains. S^eca it (Diod. xiiii. B, PoL iv 65, Liv xxxvni 
wrote a tragedy, the Oedipus, in which he fol 11 • Paoa. tv 2» , Stiab p 453 ) 
lows SophodcB closely The chief difference Oeiudst. a patronymic from Oenens given to 
IS that Oedipus goes into voluntary exile after 3Ieleager, his son,and Diomedes, his grandson, 
he has blinded hunself Corneille, Drydea and Oeaoseda or Oe&esnda, a town of Asia 
Voltaire wrote plays on the same subject. Minor, in the distnet of Cahaha, subject to 

Oedaues [Drsima’iEe ] Cibyra (Strab p rsi . Liv xxzviii 87) 

Oeneon (OiVciir Olv«iej>«^), a seaport town Oenoharxs {OlnBdpat), a tributary of tlie 
of the Xiocn Ozolae (Thoc iil 9^) Oronles, flowing throa(,h the plain of Antinrh, 

Oiyii‘jUL4(7>j!oW,,‘i£Bi.'if.Enj7hcJUL,hjtah)Uid.uf. •n.Sise'a.t^jsih. vj. VLU, 

Althaea, by whom be became the father of Oenie (oWij Ofroaisj) 1 A detnua of 
Tydens and Meleager, and was thus the grand Attica, belonging to the tribe Hippotlioontis, 
father of Diomedes. He was king of Flruron near ElenUierae on the frontiers of Boeotiu, 
and Calydon m Aetolia (Jl v 818, ix. 548, xiv frequently mentioned in the Peloponnesian war 
115) This IS Uomer’s account, bet acco^ng (Hdt. v 74; Tlinc. u 18><--2 A demns of 
to later authorities he was the son of Poitbaon Attiea near Marathon, belonging to the tribe 
and Euryte, and the fattier of Toxeus, whom be Aiantis, and also to the Tetrspo'ia— 3- A 
hilled , adso of Thyveua (Pliereus), Clymenus, fortress of ths Corinthians, on the Connlhi^ 
I’enphav Agelaus, Meleager, Gorjre, Eury pult between the promontory Olmiae and the 
mede Melanippe, Slothone, and Deionirsu frontier of Ifegane— 4 A town inArgobs, " 
His second wife was Melanippe the danghter of Argos, on (he road to Mantmea. A battle 
of Uipponono, by whom he b^ Tydeus accord was foo^t here in 8*18 b c., id which the 
mg to some accounts, though according to Aigives and Athenians defeated the Doceda^ 
others Tydeoswoshisson by w own danghter, monions (Pans. i. 15, 1 , 11.15,2, x 10.4)— o 
eVotge (ApoIIod. i- 7, 10, i 8 , 4 , Diod. w 8 a , A town m Elis, near the mouth of the Sclleia 
Ap. Rh, 102 , Hyg jVi 6 It) He is said lo —6 A town in the island learns or 
have been deprived of his kingdoin by the sons OsnSmlus (OWfiaej) 1 KingofPisam 
of h )8 brother Agnus, who imprisoned ondiO Eh^ was son of Ares and ILirpmna, the 
ns^ lum. He was sabseqnently avenged by daughter of Asopna, and husband of the 
Dwmedea, who slew Agnus and his sons and Steiqpe, by whom he liecame the fathCT m 
rastored the kingdom cither to Oeneu* himself Hipfodaima (IpoUod. lU. 10, 1 , Pans r 10 , 2 , 
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pnA£ 0«ta w&s celebr&ted m ay tliolog? as 
the mcptuitam on Tihich Heiaeles was bonit ^ 
400] From thus nonutain the S o( Zhesad; 
tovsrds Ffaocis was called Oetaea (OtroMt) and 
inhabitants 0et&ei(OlTcusi] (Hdt tu $17, 
Thnc m. 92 ; Strab p 428 , Lit xzzti 13 ) 
OetjlnJ (OfTtiXor • Oi’rt^Aioi Vtti/lo), also 
called Tylns (TiXos), an ancient town »n La- 
conia, on the Messeman gnlf, S of Thalazna, 
called after an Argire hero of this name (If 
n. 585 ; Strab p 860 , Patu lU. 21, 7) 

Ofella, a muTi of sound sense and of a straight 
forward character, whom Horace coDtrasiswith 
tlie Stoic quacks of hia time (5of u. 2, ^ 
Ofella, Q Lncretim, ongmall; belmiged to 
the Manan party, fant deserted to Sntla, who 
appomted him to the commend of the arm; 
employed in the blockade of Praeneste, b c 82 
Ofella b^ame a candidate few the ccntsiiUhip 
in the following year, althongb he had not yet 
been either quaestor or praetor, thus acting m 
defiance of one of Sulla s lawa He was in 
conseqaence pnt to death fay Sulla s orders 
(Dio Cass zzzir 131, App. DC i 88, lOi, 
Pint SuU 29, 33, Veil Pat ii. 27) 

Ofillna, a ^stiDgmshed Ztoman )nnst, was 
one of the pupQs of Semns Sulpicios and a 
fnend of Cicero and Caesar (Cic ad Att zui 
87,ddFam.Tu 21) His works are often cited 
in the Digest 

Oglaaa (ifonfa Cnefo), a small island off the 
coast of Etrana (Plio ui 80} 

OffUlah, Q. and Cs , two brothers, tribunes 
of the plebs, s c 800, earned a Uw by which the 
Bomber of the TOotiffs was increased from foar 
to eight, and that ol the augnn from lour to 
Bine, and which enacted that four of the poo 
tiffs and fire of the aafTirs should be taken 
from th^lebe (Lit s Q Ognlsins was 

sent to Epidaums B c S23 to bring Asclepins 
to Some [p 121, b]. 

Ogygla the mythieat ulasd of Ca- 

lypso, 18 placed by Homer m the narel or central 
point of theses, far aw^ from all lands Later 
writers placed itm the Ionian aea, near the pr<^ 
montory of Lacinium, in Brattiom, or in the 
island of Coro (Oil i SO, r S$, 208, ZU 448, 
Strab ppk 44,299, Flin.iil.9S) 

Og7gai or Ogyges ('iljijfij), sometuDes 
callM a Boeotian autochthon, and eometunes 
son of Boeotus, sad king of the Hectenes, is 
said to hare been the first ruler ot the territory 
of Thebes, which was called after him OgJ^ia 
In hie reign the waters of lake Copais rose above 
its banks, and innndated the whole valler of 
Boeotia. This flood is usually called after buu 
theOgygian. (Pans iz.3, 1, Ap. Bh. ui.1177. 
%etv ah Eel vi «i') The name ot Ogjgea i» 
also connected with Attic stewy, for in Attica 
an Ogygian flood, borrowed, apparently, from 
Tbessalian tradition, is Uluwue meotunied, 
and be la described as the father of the Attic 
hero Elensis and ae the father of Daira, the 
danghter of Oceanos. In tbe Boeotian badi 
tion be was the father of Alalcomenia, Tbelsi 
noea, and Anlis (Fans, i 38, 7, iz. 33, 4 , 
Strab p. 334 ) Bacchus la called Ogygtut 
deur, because he was bom at Thebes 

Ogyns {'tlyvfis), an tsUnd of the Erythrean 
Sea (Zmfinn Oceon), off the coast of Cannania, 
at a distance of 2000 stadia, noted as the sieged 
bttnal-place ot the ancient king Eryihras (Stiw 
p. 76C , MeL iti. 8, 6) 

Oielet or Ofclent COucXnt, ’OiicA«jt),aoa «( 
Antiphates, grandson of Melampoa and fathn 
of Amphiaraas, ot Argos. He is also called a 
son of AmphianQs or a >on of Mantms tbe 
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brother of Antiphatea Oicles accompanied 
Heswcles on bis expedition against Laomedon 
of Troy, and was there slam ui battle Accord 
ing to other traditions be returned home from 
tbe expedition, end dwelt in Arcadia, where hn 
was TiBited by his grandson Alcmaeon, and 
where bis tomb was shown. (Od zr 211 , 
Dwd w 32, Apollod.li 6,4, Pans tiii. 86,4) 
OUeni (’OTXcilf), Bonof Hodoedoctis and Lao- 
nome, grandson of Cynus, and great-grandson 
of Opns, was a kmg of the Locnans, and mar 
ned to Enopis, by wliom he became tl^p father 
of Ajax, who IS hence called Vihdes, diliHiUi 
and Ajax Ollet Odens was the father of 
Medon by Khene ami is mentioned among the 
Argonants (// ii 527, zm 697, 712, Ap Rh. 
1.74) 

Olba or Olbe ('OAfi>7 VztndjabuTdJ), an 
ancient inland city of Cilicia, in the mountains 
above Soloe, and between the nrers Ijim na 
and Caiycadnns. Its foundation was ascribed 
to Ajax the son of Tencer, whose descendants, 
tbe pneats of tbe ancient temple of Zens, once 
mJedover all CilieiaAspera (Strab p.672^ In 
later times it belongs to Isanna, and was 
the see of a bishop, and its name appears as 
Oropi 

Olbisa ('OXfiara), a city m Pisidia, on the 
roed from Seleccia to Laratiila, N of Isigoe 
and NW of Isioado {Ptoh t 5, 8) 

OlbS [Olbs] 

Olhia (‘OXfiia) 1 (Eoubti, near Eytrei), 
a colony ol Llassilia, on the coast of Gallia 
Narbonensis, on a hill called Olbianns, E 
of T«lo Hartins (roufen) (Strab. pp. 180, 
184 )— 2. (rmo Kora) a vwy annent cilji 
near the N end of the E side of tbe islsna 
of Sardmu, with tbe only good haibour 
on this coast, and thertfora tha usual land 
mg place for persone coming from Rome A 
mythical tradition ascribes its fonndatioB to the 
Thespiadae (Pans. s. 17, 3 , Piod-ir. 29, Cie 
odQ Fr u. 3,6, Cland. £ Gild 319 )~4 In 

Bithynia rAsTaca»} The gulf of Astacos was 

alto called from it Sums Olbianns —4 A for 
Ireseon the frontier of Pamphyha, on tbeccait, 
west of ATZanu — A [BonTsTBEN-zs ] 

Olcides, an ancient people in Hispania Tar 
raconensis, H of Carthago Nova, near the 
sources of the Anas, m a part of the constry 
afterwards inhabited by the Oretani Hannibal 
transplanted some of the Olcades to Africa. 
Tbeir chief town was Althaea. (PoL in 14, 
Idr xzi. 5 ) 

Olci^nm (Olcuuatae Dufriyno), an ancient 
town on the coast of Hlyna, 877 of Soodra, 
belonging to the territory of Gentios (Ftoh U- 
17, 6 . Lit ilv 26) 

Oleami [Ontanrs ] 

OleMtrnm, 1 A town of tbe Coaetam, in 
Hispania Tarraconeoais, on the road from De^ 
tosa to Tairaco, probably the place from which 
the jtlamhum OkaMirente derived its name 
(Plin zzxir 164, 7fin)— 2 A town in His- 
pania Baebca, near Qades (PUn ui. ]5) 

01eB(’aA4>’), a mythical personage, said U> 
be a Lyman, who is represented as the earhest 
Greek lync poet, and the first author of sacred 
byians m hexameter verse. He is closely con 
nected with tbe worship of Apollo, ol whom, in 
one legend, be was made Die prophet, and the 
hymns sung at Delos from time immemonJ 
sme asenbra to bun. Uis connexion with 
ApoUo u edso mszked by his being called Uy 
perborean. (See p 434, b.) Of the hymns 
which went under his name Pansanias mentioM 
those to Here, to Achaeia, and to Bithyu, the 
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tovni in A j^acyn*nS’'S » g^o^ans at nn ^ ^ 

{oot 0^ Aestroya^ ^^ctrob !??• ^ A Dyitie 

tut was “5fii. 638; Sttft"-;^J;tTae nnd 

pe’^'°^-_ i.cbnia, ^-^p^^cbnean Sliabo 

«r: ■Paiis.vii; 18. oi B« 
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raclt oVea^y^t Vp:i8i. 
tutwf ^Tfii. 638; Sttft"-;^J;tTae nnd 
l’®”°^in Acbnia. ^-^p^^cbnean Sliabo 

Ss 5 kSS! 5 « 

oigassyB (o\y^ E- ii^° 

,ipen. 8-"8 I?o6 ally ntPanl 


r 0 WbCO^<.;;|- O'^^.ete, r<frSii. i'J.«-„„ 

“?iS'»‘£.‘‘a?^. •'■• ' 


tstendingnea^l «ntre of “tain 

of Oll^^Vumeton® '■®®’?sttab. T- ’nM“- i 

turC^^'^n^TcaxJed in 

-'"LSa bT*® ?^°ScWe P 


UineB“'^irf7abilanl?f^^e name of a a 

i a **. ‘c^£ ^r^iud^S 

ta.a. 

\ its tiW^^^^rrtonnaed ^ on tbe al 

of tUeb.nCw^„uflnen« °i,tant fro® 


1 OWl?®,}o{ tbe ^®-8Vf. tte surname E ea. 

Julia. . l\ia,vim l®„„ois so®®''r^t was sop- 
rpbn.iyl ., nemo teoause n w aed . 

Co^- '-'Auo'^lel. litiCiiob Wntiflege?^ 
TnjB«P^^e^be tor« Xto &tama. 

T>osed to . ^te ^„„ntams °r I 

iu Spain . f® ^te monm i 

a toy.® ® ^otiaeotm- , ^ticb iVn® 


its nonn; “Xortoundcu tne nott 

e«®nT550 broad, e^^aTand sitna^“ 

I the hase the etadia^ tcmp}®® 

SBbens and Cla Tbe Alb^^aingsm^a 

T«es and *0 H«^ed «bat ® ,u,e. 

sk«w£S»»* 5 sSJ'®«^^^ 


Qioup“- oi Mtft ^ obta‘*''=:,M 

sonn^- a^t Sestm^^^rt rrlr^^tess of '1® 

fioih r Arianviies 

(\\Op^®^rta 1 raPP®’^*^*^\-^tn6SCflsio^ 

^^S son of Sadoeia for^ ^ j^ii. -0 - 

^ tbe brne^®a° pP^^^cb 8)' { Jltraee. rrbose ^ 
151 , and im _ ^^^a. l"®wing „ apparently 1 

^ond^ot iv-lO^^'roi; ’OA0‘l”'tf bit-" 

^'0l0P^“fa!’on^^^”®yW^^ 

f bfacpdon .gat. rii. » carnania, 




snd tmmediaUlj X of Ibe Pelonon u the 
Uenetmi oc temple ot Iler^ Thse pecan te 
be the Du>st ancient temple at Oljmpia. Ita 
plan IS like that of the temple of Zens, tboogh 
it 13 much smaller as well at older It 
bowerer, eixteen colomns at the sides. The 
eolamas were onginally wooden some to- 


stood NT^ of the Heraeam, the plan can be 
paitUllTTeeonstineted from the scanty remains. 
In it the Olympian nctors were enterta ned. 
Very Lttle remains of the Ifetroon or temple o 
the hlother of the Gods, to the E ol the 
He ia e um , stSl further eart are yet the bases 
of Use statues of Zens (called Zane*) erected 
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f /iTnil y of BatiTe mnsiciiuis, since tie vas ssi^ to tlnoiigtitheS ofPapblagonia to thenver Hstj^ 
be descended from the first Olympos He the Halys, the monntsmj m the K of 

fionnshed shoot B c. $60-C'^ ThooghiPh^ PcSttnslormscontinaationolthechain- (hlrah. 
gian, Olympoa mast be reckoned among the p S'74 , Hdt i. 86, ni. 74 } — 3 (lanar JM^h), 
Gre^ mnsicians, for all the aeconnts zzuike a T^ano on the E coast of I^cia, shore the 
Greece the scene of his artistic actinty, and cityof Fhoenicos (Innar) The names of the 
he may he considered as haring natarah&ed m manntain and of the city are often mterchanged. 
Greece the masicof the Ante, prenonsly ahniwt [PnoEMccs }— There irere tiro raoantauis of the 
peculiar to Fhr^i^ (PlnL da Mua pp 1133- same name m Cyprus and one in Lesbos. 

1140 ) 0l7Stliiia('OXi;>^as *OA^a8ios, AioZ£amai), 

Olympoi (^0\v;iTes) 1 (Cik Ltymho, a toim of Muedoma in Chalsidice at the head 

ThrL Semavai-J^n le Abo^ of the Celet of the Toronaic golf and a htUa distance from 
tiaU) The E port of the great chain of the coast, between the pemnsnlas of Fallene 
monntains which extends IV and E from the and Sithonia (Strah p S30 } hleh il 2, 9) It 
Acrocerannian promcmtory on ^ Adriatic to was the important of Greek citiW on 
the Thennaic Calf and which formed the N the coast of Hocedoma, thoogh we hare no 
boondary of ancient Greece projier In a wide record of its fonndation. It afterwards fell 
sense, the name is sometimes ap^ed toall that into the hands of the Thracian Bottiaei, when 
part of this chain which hea E. of the central they were expelled from their own country by 
range of Pindns, and which is nsnalty called the Macedonians (Hdt. ni. 122 , Strab p 447) 
the Cambnman monntains, hot atnetty speak It was t^en by Artabazns one of the generals 
mg Moont Olympus is the extreme E. part of of Xerxes, who peopled it with Chalcidians 
the chain, wtocl^ etnking off from Cam from Torone , but it owed its greatness to 
banian moontains to the SE , skirts the S end Ferdiccaa, who persoaded the mhabitants of 
of the shp of coast called Plena, and forms at many of the smaller towns in Chalridiee to 
its termination the N wsUof therateof Texbe abandon their own abodes and settle m OJyn* 
Itsshapeisthatof ahiuntcone mthnsootline Uias (Tbnc. u 88, C->, u. 79) This happened 

pictoresijnely broken by minor sommiU its about the commencement oftho Peloponnesian 
height IS about 9700 feet and lu chief snmintt war, and from this time Olynthos appears as a 
IS corered with perpetual snow lYomitsposi ptosperoos end flonrishingtowB, with apopnla- 

tioa as the boundary between Thessaly and lion of 6000 inhabitants capable of beanrg 
hlacedoiua, it is eomelimea reckoned m tbe arms. It became the bead o! a confederacy of 
former sometimes in the latter (HdL Tit. 138, all the Creek towns in this mrt of Macedonia, 
Strab p S^O) —Id the Greek mythology Olym anditlosgsiaiDtaiDeditsinacpesdeneeagauiit 
pus was the chief seat of the third dynasty of tbe atUcki of the Athenians, Spartans ud 
gods of which Zeaawas the head. It was a Macedosioss, bntmAC 8*9 it waseempeued 
really local concepbon with the earlypoets, to tombmit to Sparta, afterrarrymt on war with 
be anderstood litnally that tbe gods dwelt on this state for four yeera ‘When the supremacy 
Olympus. Eycu the fable of the giantes^ng of Sparta wee destroyed by the Tbebana Olya* 
heaven must be Budentood in this sense, not tbua tecovered its indejwsdeace end erm 
that they placed Felion and Osaa upon the top teceired an accession of power fren Fhihp, who 
o/Olympas toreaebthe still Ljgher/i^im,bat was ansous to xonke Olynthos aconutemiw 
that they piled Felion on the top of Otso, and to the influence of Athens in the N of the 
both on the .ioiccr sfe^s of Olympun, toscale Kegaean. TV ith thu new Philip gave Olyntbus 
the summit of Olympoa itself, the abode of the tho temtory of Fotidoea, after he had wrested 
gods Romer d^nbes the gods os hanng UliS town from the Athenians in SS8. But 
their seTcral palaces on Olympas (IZ. xi. 70, cf- when he hadsafSciently conaoUdated his power 
Res. TA 61) , on the amninit is tbe council- to be able to set at defiance both Olynthos and 
chamber where they meet m solemn conclare Alhens, he threw off the mask, and laid s ege 
(IZ. TUI. 8) , the Ilnses eotertam them with tbe to the former city The Olynthians earnestly 
lyre and Eoi^ They are shut in from the view beeou^it Athena for assistance, and were 
of men upon the earth by a wall of clouds the warmly suiiported by Demosthenee in his OJjr^ 
gates of which are kept by the lloure (Iks 749, thiac oiutiona, but as the Athenians did not 
TUI. 893) In the Odyssey it is described as a retideT the city any effectual assistance, it was 
peacefol abode unshaken by storms {(ML T1.41) taken and deetn^ed by Fhihp, and all its 
The some conceptions are found is U»o^ and mhatotanU sold as slaves (347) [Fuiixrrrs.} 
to a great extent in the Uter poets, with whom, Olynthns was neTcr restored, and the rem- 
however even as early as the lync poets and the nants of its inhabitBnts were at a latoc tune 
tragedians, the idea becomes less matenal, and transferred by Cassonder to Cassandrea. At 
the real abode of the gods is gradually tnns. the tune of its prosperity Olynthos used the 
ferred from the smomit of Olyraposto the vault town of RzcrmirNa m iti seaport 
of heaven (to, the sky) itself Since loially (he Omasa or Omasum (*0^uiva, 'Ofurer) a A 
same idea atta^ed to certain other high moon, celebrated port on the hE coast of Arab^ 

tarns, the same name was given to them. Thus Febi, a little above the eastemmostpomt of the 

LtcizUS m Arcadia was somet mea called peninsula, Fr SyagToa(/ac eZRod; on a Is^ 
Olympus (Fans. tiu. 39 2) and especially tins gull of the same name The people d Vhia 
was tM case with 2. The Uysiaa Olympus part of Arabia were called Omanltae 
('OAepiroi 4 M<«rioi Kethtah I}a0h,Ala Dagh, vrnu), or OmOIU, and the name is sbH presCTVM 
lahtk Dagh, and Kuth Vagh), a chlin cf Irfty in that of the district, Oman. (PtoL ti. 
mountains inthe IfW of A^ia Minor, faruuRg (Prob. Sehainu), a, yeaport town la the E. o 
with Ida, the TV partof tbenorthernmoetliM^ Carmania, the cl lef emponmn for the traito 

the monntam system of that peninsalj;. Itex between India, Persia, and Arabia (Plm.Tl- 149). 

tends Imm TV to E through the VE, of yiysia Omanltae and Omknum. fOiauia-] . 
smdtheSTV of Bithynia, and thence, mcliiung Omhl ('OiiBoi Oft^Toi £outit OmSou, b** 
a bttle uoTthwardo, it first passes through the HM of Ombon, Ha.), the lost great city of 
centre of Bithyma, then forms tho bnundaiy Upper Egypt, ereept Syene, from which rt was 

between BitliyniaasdGsiatia,and thenexfenda Jiirant a^nt thu^ mJa, stood on the £. 

s Vl 
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tank of tlio Nile, in the Ombites Nomoa, and 
iras celebrated as one of the chief seats of tho 
irorsliip of tho crocodile (the crocodile-headed 
god Sebek), Juvenal’s loth Satire mentionsa 
religions fight bettreen the people of Ombi and 
those of Tcntyra, during a festival at Ombi 
(Juv. xv._Sr> ; Ptol. iv. 5, 7S ; Ael. If. A. x. 21). 

Omphale (’Op<tt£A7)), daughter of the Lydian 
king lardanns, and ivife of Tinolns, after whose 
death she undertook the government herself. 
Wlien Heracles, in consequence of the murder 
of Iphitus, was aiHicted with a serious disease, 
and was informed by the oracle that he could 
only be cured by serving some one lor wages 
for tho space of three years, Hermes sold 
Heracles to Omphale. The hero became 
enamoured of his mistress, and, to please her, 
he is said to have spun wool and put on the 
garments of a woman, while Omphale wore 



Omphale and Heracles tFarnosc Group, non* at Naples > 

his lion’s skin. She hote Heracles several 
children. (Died, iv. 31 ; Apollod. ii. C, 3 ; Ov, 
I'ast. ii. 305, Her. ix. 58.) For possible ex- 
planations of this myth, see p. 100, b. 

Omphallum {’OfapaMov : ’0;o)>oA(ti)s), a town 
in Crete in the neighbourhood of Cnossus 
(Diod. V. 70). 

• On. [Heliopolis.] 

Onatas (’OrdTas), of Aegina, a famous 
sculptor of the later and best period of Aegine- 
t-an art, which still preserved somewhat of the 
archaic stiffness or rigidity as compared with 
the Attic style of Phidias which succeeded it. 
The work of Onatas was in the earlier part of 
the fifth century n.c. His great statues were 
the ‘[Biack Demeter’ at Phigalia in bronze, a 
female figure in black dnapery witli a horse’s 
head (Paus. viii. 42. 1), a bronze Apollo at 
Pergamam (Paus. viii. 42, 7), and two groups 
of statues, described by Pausanins.at Olympia, 
.which are held by modem critics to resemble in 
subject and arrangement the pediments of 
' Aegina now at Munich : viz. the group of heroes 
’’at Troy casting lots for the fight with Hector, 
and the group of Tarentino warriors round 
the body of Opis the Pcncetian king (Pans. v. 
27, 8). . • 

Oncae COyKai), a village in Bocotta near 
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Tbebe.s, from which one of the gates of Thebes 
derived its name (’OyKaicci), and which con- 
tained a sanctuary of Athene. 

Oncenin ("'OyKeiar) a toivn in Arcadia on the 
river Ladon with a temple of Demeter Erinnys 
(Pans. viii. 25, 4). 

Onchesmns or Oncbisians ('Oyxpcrpos, ‘'O7- 
X‘<rftos: Orchido), a seaport town of Epinis in 
Cliaonia, opposite the "W. extremity of Corcyra. 
The ancients derived its name from Anchises, 
whence it is named by Dionysius the ‘ Harbour 
of Anchises’ {'Ayxiaov \lfa)v). Prom this 
place Cicero calls the wind blowing from Epirus 
towards Italy Onchesmiies. (Slrab. p. 324 : Cic. 
ad A6(. vii. 2.) 

Onchestus (’Oyxua'vrfs : ’Cyx^l^^vtos), 1. 
An ancient town of Boeotia, said to have been 
founded by Onchestus, son of Poseidon, was 
situated a little S. of the lake Copais near 
Haliartns. It contained a celebrated temple 
and grove of Poseidon, and was the place of 
meeting of the Boeotian Amphictyony. Tho 
mins of this town are still to be seen on the 
SW. slope of the mountain Faga. {11. ii. OOG ; 
Find. Isthm. i. 44 ; Strab. p. 412; Pans. ix. 
2(!, 5.) — 2. A river in Thessaly winch rises in 
the neighbourhood of Eretria, and flows by 
Cynosceplialae, and falls into the lake Boebcis 
(Pol. xyiii. S; Liv. xxxii. G). 

Onesicritus (’OnjaiVpiTos), a Greek historical 
writer, who accompanied Alexander on his 
campaigns in Asia, and uToto a history of them, 
which is frequently cited by later nuthoi's. He 
is called by some authorities a natiie of Asty- 
palaea, and by others of .Aegina. (Diog. Laert. 
vi. 75; Arrian, Ind. 18.) Wlien -Alexander 
constructed his fleet on the Hydaspes, he 
appointed Oncsicritus chief pilot of the fleet, a 
post which he held during the descent of the 
Indus and throughout the voyage to the Persian 
gulf, which was conducted under the command 
of Nearclius (Arrian, An. vi. 2, 0, vii. 5, 0 ; Plut. 
Alex. 00). Though an eye-witness of much 
that he described, it appears that he intermixed 
many fables and falsehoods with liis nan-ative 
(Strab. pp. 70, 098). 

Oningis or Oringis. [Or.ixGis.] 

Onlros ('Oveipos), the Dream-God, was a 
personification of dreams. According to the 
Odyssey, Dreams dwell on the dark shoves of 
the AV. Occaiius, and the deceitful dreams come 
through an ivory gate, while the true ones 
issue from a gate made of horn (Oil. xix. 5C2, 
xxiv. 12). Hesiod calls dreams the children 
of Night, Sleep and Death bcingtheir brothers 
{ITh. 12). Similarly in Enr. Eec. 71 (rightly 
punctuated), the ‘mother of dnsky -winged 
dreams ’ is Night, not Earth. Dreams were 
controlled by Hermes, since they were in some 
sense messages. Ovid colls them children of 
Sleep, and names three, who pervade the 
earth and appear in various fonns to sleepers 
(J/cf. xi. 633) : Morpheus, Icelns or Phohetor, 
and Phantasus. [For dream-oraclcs see Diet, 
of Ant. art. Oraculinn.) 

Onoba, sumamedAestuaria (Eiielva), a sea- 
port town of the Turdetani in Hispania Bactica, 
between the mouths of the Baetis and Anas, 
on an aestuary formed by the river Luxia. 
There are remains of a Roman aqueduct at 
Eiielva. (Strab p. 143 ; Ptol. ii. 4, 5.) 

Onochonus {’OrSxairos: Sopltaditihos), a river 
of Thessaly which joins the Apidanus from the 
AV. (Hdt. vii. 129). 

Onomacritus (Ovopixpiros), an Athenian, 
who occupies an interesting position in the 
liistory of. the early Greek religious poetry. 

. .s s 2 
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He lived aboat B c 526-48S Heeojoj^tbe OpbuC'O^'o) anTeriiiArcadia,nhicl2flowed 

E atronage of Ilipparcbiu, imtil he was detected to' JUaotmea (Pans nu. 8, 4) 
y Lasns of Hermione (Uie dithyrambic poet) m j Ophlosa or Ophiosaa ( Oipiifftra, ’O(piovatra, 
making an mterpolation m an oracle of i *0^iVa,i.e abounding in tnakei) 1 [Pity 
J lnsaens, for which Hipparchus banished him. raaC }~-2, Or Ophiusaa (perhaps Pafanca), a 
He seems to have gone into Persia, where the t town of European Scythia, on the left bank of 
Pisistratids, after their expulsion from Athena the Tyras {Dnntier} (Strab. p 306 >— ^ A 
took him again into favour, and employed him little island near Crete —4 (Afiia or liabbC), 
to persuade Kerxes to engage m his expedition ' a small island m the Propontis (hea of liar 
against Greece by reciting to him all the ) mora) of Cyricns and of trocon 

ancient oracles which seemed to favour the j nesils.— 5 [RHonts}— € [Pzkos] 
attempt (Hdt vu. 6.) It appears that Odo- i Ophryxuusi O^pwttor prob Fren-Kezi), a 
macntns had made a collection and arrange I small town of the Troad, near the lake of 
mentof the oracles ascribed to kinsaeus, and Pteieos betweenDardannsandRhoeteom,wit}i 
that he was the real anthor of some of the i a grove consecrated to Hector (Hdt vu. 43, 
poems which went under the name of Orpheus I Strab p 595 Xen.An ni 8,5) 

(Pans i. 81 37 ii. 35) Txetaea apeaVs j OpiCl. rO»Cl.} 

of him as one of those who arranged the Looks OpiUut UkCrinuf [klacBivts] 
of Homer tinder Pisistratns, and thus he has I OpiliBi, Atirebns, the freedman of an Epi 
been set downbj TVolf and others as oneot the I corean, taught at Rome, first philosophy, then 
‘Diascenastae’ of Homer ' rhetoric, and finally, grammar He gave nj 

Onomarchua COi'J>ia/>xa>) general ot the his echool upon the condemnation of Ratihos 
Phocians in the Sacred war encceeded his R^os (bc 93), whom he accompanied to 
brother Philomelus in this command, a c Smyrna. He composed several learned works 

In the following rear he was defeated in Thes one of which, nampd Uutae, is refeired to by 
saly by Philip and penshed in attempting to A. Gelhiu (Suet. Gramm 6, Gelh ». 25) 
reach by aminnun? the Athenian ships, which Opuniua L Q , iionsul b c 154, when he 
werelvTiig ofl the stole B c 3 b 2 His tody fell snbdned acme of die lagunan tribes N ot the 
into the hands ot Pluhp who caused it to be Alps, who bad altackM Slasaiha He was 
crucified aa a puniahnient for his sacrilege in notorious m his youth for his notons living 
the Sacred war (Hiod xvl.SI'61 Pans. x. 2 sod wasdescnl^ by Lncihns as ‘formosus et 
S, Jn>t nil 1) famosna' (Pot x33iii,5^, Cie ife Or u. 63 

OaoiaBderCOr^ffaeSpct) the authorofacele 877,hon.8v Fama)—2 li., son of the pre 


bratedworkonnuLtaryUctics (entitled Zrponr 
'yuchr Adyatl which u still eztiut All suh«^ 
qnent Greek and Roman wnten on the sane 
subject made this work tbeit text bMk. He 
hveo about Aj 50 In his style be imitated Ae- 
nopbun with scone success Edited by Schwebel, 
^unberg, 1751, and by Eocbfy, 1860 
OnU'gBathst ('Ovcv yraSat ^aphonutf 
an island and a promontory oa the S coast of 
Laconia (Strab. p 803, Paoa. tu 23,23) 

OBSphis ('Oou^ir) the capitalof tbeSomos 
Onnplutes in the DelU of Enpt (Hdt. u 1C6| 
OpseUoa(n^(Atti’r) anAtoAiiaacoinicpoet, 
of the kliddla Com^y, 8 c. 330 (Atbro. pp 
43 CO 67, 106) 

Ophelias (’O^AX<u) of PelU in Slscedonia. 
was one of the gener^of Alexander the Great. I 
after whose death he followed the fortunes of 
Ptolemy In B c 333, he couijuered Cvreue of I 
which city he held the government on behalf ' 
of Ptcdemy for some yeais But soon altcv 
813 he threw ofi his allegiance to Ptolemy, and 
contmned to govern Cyrane as an independent 
state fornearly five years. In 308 he formed an 
alliance with kgatbocles, and inarched against 
Carthage, but he was treacheronsly attacked 
by AgathMles near this city, and was slam. 
(Diod. zz. 40-13, Jnst xxu. 7, Stud s r) 
Opheltes (*O^An7s) L Also called Arche 
XBorBS [AncBxnoxre ]— 2. Ore of the Tyr 
rheman pirates, who attempted to carry off I 
Dionysus and were therefore metatnorphoMd ' 
intodolphins [p 294]. , 

OphlosCOipiw*') L One of the oldest of the : 
Utang, was married to Eniynorue, with whom j 
he vui^ over Olympus, but being conquered ^ 
by Cronos and Rhea, he and Earynome were 
turown mto Oceanus or Tartarus (Ap. Rh. L 
503, Tzetz. ad Lyc USD— 2. Father of the 
centaur Amycus, who is hence called OpitS.^ 
nodes (Ov J/ef xu 215) ! 

Opb>oneiueiorOphiRises(04>iarc;r ’0 ^mu),| 
a people of Aetolia (btrab. pp 451, 465) ' 

Opair [Sm Diet o/ the if ile ] ... 


ceding was praetor 135, in which year be took 
Pcegellae which bad revolted against the 
Romans. He belonged to the bigb arurtocratiMl 
wty, and was a violent opponent of C 
Gracchus. He was consul in 121, and took tbo 
teeing pan m the prcpceedinsa which ended in 
the murder of Gracchus Opimius and hi* 
party abused their victory most scvagely, and 
are said to have killed more than SOOO persons 
For details see p 871, h In the following year 
(I''0), be was accused of havmg put Rmnan 
citizens to death without tnal, but he was 
defended by the consul C Papinas Carbo and 
was scquilted. (lav Ep 61 , Cic. de Or ii. 2c 
lOG) Li 112 he was at the head ot the com 
mission wiuch was seat into Afnca in order to 
, divide Uie doTniniona of Miciyisa between Ju 
garths and Adherbah and wu bribed by 
Jagurtha to assign to him the better part of 
the country Thm yean after he was con 
demned under the law of the tribune C 
blamilms Limetanns, by which an ingniry was 
made into the conduct of all thofie who had re- 
ceired bribes from Jugurtha. (SalLdui) 16 40, 
TeD. Pat 11. 7) Opimins went mto exile to 
Dyrrhachinm ui Epirus, where he lived for 
some years, bated and insulted by the people, 
and where he eventually died in great poverty 
He nchly deserved his punishment and met 
with a due recompen.<,e for bis cruel and fero- 
cioos conduct toward* C Gracchus and hia 
psity Cicero, on the contrary, who, after his 
cunsnlship, Lm identified himself with the 
aristocratical parly, frequently laments the fate 
of Opiinias The year in wtuch Opimias was 
czm^ (k21) waa Twnaiiable for the extra- 
ordinary hrat of the autumn, and thus the 
vintage of this year was of an unprecedented » 
quahty This wine long remained celebrated 
aa the Vinum Opimiaiium (Cic Brut 63, 
237) 

Opts (*flT»t), an important commercial city 
.of Assyria, m the district of ApoUonistix. at 
ItbecoMuence ot the Physcns (OdonickV with 
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Opitergimn (Opitcrglmis : Qclerzo), a Roman 
colony in Venetia in t!ie N. of Italy, on the river 
Liquentia, and on the high road from Aqailcia 
to Verona. In the Marcomannio war it was de- 
stroyed by the Quadi, but it was rebuilt, and 
af tenvards belonged to the Exarchate. From it 
the neighbouring mountains were called Montes 
Opitergini. (Strab. p. 21-1 ; Lucan, ir. 402 ; Tac. 
Mist. iii. 0; Ainm. Marc. xxix. 0.) 

Oppianns (’OwmoviJj), thename of the authors 
of two Greek hexameter poems still extant, one 
on fishing, entitled Halieutiea (’AMevTiKa), 
and the other on hunting, entitled Cijnegetica 
{KvvTiyeTtKa). Modem critics have shown that 
these two poems were rvritten by two different 
persons of this name. 1. The author of the 
Malieutica was bom either at Corycus or at 
Anazarba, in Cilicia, and flourished about .\.d. 
180. . The poem consists of about 3500 hexame- 
ter lines, divided into five books, of which the 
first two treat of the natural history of fishes, 
and the other three of the art of fishing. — 2. 


dicated by the ancient custom that her wor- 
shippers paid their vows crouching down and 
touching the earth (Macrob. i. 10, 12, iii. 9, 12), 
winch was the attitude of tho Greeks in invok- 
ing Hades .and Pensephone {M. ix. SfiJ). In the 
three days’ summer fe.stival held by the Fratres 
Ar\ales, Ops was worshipped with ofTerings of 
Hwt'fruits and sacrifices under the name of Dea 
Dia (who is identified with Ops). [For the ritual 
Bee pict of AuL art. Fratres Armies,] As 
goddess of seed-time she was called Ops Con- 
Siva, whence her August festivals are called 
Opiconsiyia. Her worship was intimately con- 
nected with that of Satumus, and it ig probable 
that the festival of the Opalia in the Forum on 
December 17, during the period of the Satur- 
nalia, were held in the temple of {5atum. The 
temple of Ops was on the Capitol (Liv. xxxix. 
22; Plin. vi. 174; C. X v'i. 507). Here was 
tlic treasury of which Cicero speaks [FhiL ii. 87, 
03). There was also a sacrarinm of Ops in the 
Regia, which contained sacred vessels of the 


Tlie author of the Cijnegctica w'as a native of j most ancient form [Diet, of Ant. art. Praeferi 
Apamea or Pella, in Syria, and flourished a <?«////«]. Her worship was intimately connected 


little later than the other Oppianus, about a.i>. 
*200. His poem, which is ad^es.sed to tho em 
peror Caracalla, consists of about 2100 lieramc- 


with that of her husband Satumus, for she liad 
both temples and festivals in common with him ; 
but she had likewise a separate sanctnar}’ on 


ter lines, divided into four books. Editions of the Capitol, tind in the Vicus Jugarius, not far 
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the two poems by Sclmeidor, Lips. 1818, and 
by F. Lehrs, 1840. There is also a prose para- 
phrase by Eutcchnius of a pootn on fowling 
(’I|euT/K(!) attributed to Oppianus, but the 
authorship of tbo original is doubtful. 

Oppitis, 1. C., tribune of tho plobs n. c. 213, 
carried a law, under pressure of tho second Punic 
war, to curtail the expenses and luxuries of 
Roman women. This law was repealed in 193, 
notwithstanding the vehement opposition of the 
elder Cato (Liv. xxxiv. 1-8; Val. Max. ix. 1, 3; 
Tac. Ann. iii. 33). — 2. Q., a Roman general in 
the Mithridatic war, B. c, 88, fell into the hands 
of Mithridntes, but was subsequently surren- 
dered'by the latter to Sulla (Liv. Ep. 78; App. 
MUlir. 17, 20, 112). — 3. P., quaestor to M. Aure- 
lius Cotta in Bithynia, s. c. 74, was accused of 
misappropriation of supplies and also of draw- 
ing his sword upon his commander; he was tried 
in 09 and defended by Cicero in a speech of which 
only a few fragments remain (Dio Casa, xxxvi. 
23; Quintil. v.13,17). — 4. C., an intimate friend 
of C. Jnlius Caesar, whoso private affairs he 
managed in conjunction with Cornelias Balbus 
(Cie. (iff All. ix. 7, 13, xi. 17, xii. 19, aff Earn. 
ii. IG). Oppius wrote a Life of Caesar (Plut. 
Eomp. 10; Suet. Jii/. 53), and of Soipio Afri- 
canns the elder (Gell. vi. I, 2). Some believed 
Oppius to have been the author of the continua- 
tion of Caesar’s Commentaries (the Beff. A/ex., 
Afr. and Sisp.). This is untenable as regards 
the two last and improbable as regards the first. 
Tlie style of the African and Spanish Wars is 
■too poor to be tbe work of a man ivith tno 
pntation of Oppius, and it is clear that the 
author was present in both wars, whereas Oppms 
at that time was at Rome. There is thought 
to be some indication in EeU. Alez. (3, 1 ; fi) 
that the author was present (which was not the 
case with either Hirtius or Oppius), but the 
■evidence here is not conclusive [cf. Hnnru.s]. 

Ops, a Roman goddess of plenty imd fertility; 
as is indicated by her name, which is cqnncrtcd 
with opimus,opulcniiis, inops, and copia. She 
was regarded as the wife of Satumus, and the 
mrotectress of everytliing connected with agri- 


from the temple of Satumus, she had an altar 
in common with Ceres. 

Opus (’OxoCs, cent, of ’Oxdsir: ’Oroiimoj). 
1. (Talanda or Talanti ?), the capital of the 
Opuntian Locrians, was situated, according to 
Strabo (p. 425), fifteen stadia (two miles) from the 
sea, and sixty stadia from its harbour Cynos; 
but, according to Livy (xxviii. 0), it was only one 
mile from the coast. It was the birthplace of 
Patroclus (Jl xviii. 320). The bay of the Eu- 
boean sea near this town was called Opuntius 
Sinus. fLocEi.]— 2. A small town in Elis. 

Ora. 1. ffOpa) a city of Carmania, near the 
borders of Gedrosia (Ptol. vi. 8, 14). — 2. ('Opa), 
a city in the N.W. of India, near tlie sources c: 
the Indus (Arrian, An. iv. 27). 

Orae. [Okit.ve.] 

Orbelns (’'OpfliyAo j), a mountain in the NE. of 
Macedonia, on the borders of Thrace, extends 
from Mt. Hhodope along the Strymon to Mt, 
PangaeuB (Hdt. V. 10; Str.ab. p. 329). 

Orbilins Pupillus, a Roman grammarian and 
schoolmaster, the teacher of Horace, who gives 
liim the epithet of plagosus from the severe 
floggings which his pupils received from him. 
(Her. Ep. ii. 1, 71). He was a native of Bcne- 
ventura, and after serving as an npp.aritorof tho 
magistrates, and also as a soldier in the army, 
settled at Borne in the fiftieth year of his age, 
in tho consulship of Cicero, E. C. OS. He lived 
nearly 100 years, but bad lost Ids memory long 
before Ills death. (Suet. Gramm. 9.) 

Orbona, an ancient Italian goddess who by 
slaying children rendered parents childless. 
She was invoked (to avert her wrath) ‘in the 
ISDiGiTAMENTA. (Tertull. ad Nat. ii. 15 ; Amob. 
iv. 7.) Her .sanctuary is mentioned by Cic. 
N. J>. iii. 23, 03 (cf. Plin. ii. 10) as on the Via 
Sacra. 

Orcades Insulae {Orkney and Shetland 
Isles), a group of several small islands off the 
N. coast of Britain, with which the Bomons 
first became acquainted when Agricola sailed 
round the N. of Britain (Tac. Ayr. 30; Ptol. ii. 
3 . 31 ). 

Orchomenus (’Opx^P^ros : ’Opxopo'ioi). 1. 
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630 ORCHOJIEVUb OBESTES 

(5(m/>K), (m accieijt wealthy, end pcrwerfulotj I Aetolisns, it vas taben successively by Cleo- 
«( BoMtia, the csiiital of the Jtmjeao empm meoes aad Antigonus Dosou; but it eveutaaUy 
m the prelustonc^ ages of Greece,.afid bowe became a metuterof the Ach^an League (PoL 
called by Homer the Mmyean Orchomenos I ii 4t^54, it 6, Liv xxxilS) 

{’Opx MiviSciet, H 11 311) It was aituatedj Otcui [HaSEs] 

LU of the Uhe Copais, on the river Cephissns, Ordeiioi (’OfiSiio’crdi), a tributary of tbelster 
and was built ou the slope oi a hiU on (Dairabe) m Bcythia, but cannot be identified 
B nmmi t of which stood theacropohs It is said j with any modem nrer (Hdt. it 48) 
tohave been originally calledAn<ireu(As’^qtti, OrdpTlCes, a people of Bntain, opposite tlie 
from Andieus, the son of Peneub, who emigrated island filona (A nylrrey), occupying the K poc 
fioni the Peneus in Thessaly , to hare been turn of TFufer (Tac. Ann xil 33, A^r 18) 
afterward3C8lledPhfem<z(«AiYja),liomFhleg I Oreades [Nwfeaz] 
yas, a son of Ares and Chryse , and to base Orettae ('0>><irr<u), a people lo the N of 
finely cbtaineditslatu name liomOTcbinneiiDs, Epirus on the bordm of Macedonia, inhabiting 
son of ZeusorEteocles and theBanaidllesume the district named after them, Orestu or Orel* 
and father of Minyas (Pans u 34-33) This I tuti They were ongmaUy independent, but 
Orchomeuus was regarded as the real fonader j were afterwards sobject to the Macedonian 
of the Mmyean empire, which before the time I monarchs They were declared free by the 
of the Trojan war extended over the whole of | Bomaos in their war with Fhihp. Accordmg 
the W of Boeotia Orchomenua, the ruling \ to tbe legend, they denred their name from 
town of all this district, vs described as CAB of Orestes, whoissaidtobaTeflsd intothisconntiy , 
the wealthiest cities in Greece (If ix. 331) after murdering his mother, and to hare there 
According to the legends, of Thebes it was founded tbe town of Argos Oresticinn. (Time 
Heracles who freed that city from its subjection u. 80 , Strab pp. 826, 434 , FoL xms 80 ) 
to Orchomenas (Pans. IX. 87, 2 , Strab p 414, Orettet (Ojiro’Tijf) 1 Son of Agamenmon 
Hind. IT 18) After the Trojan war the power and Clytaemnestra, and brother of Cbrysothc 
of tbe Illmyae waa overthrown by mumgranU mia, Laodice (Electrs), and Iphianssaa flphi 
from Thessaly, andOrchomco-us became inertly genia) “nie Hwnenc account only tellaua that 
a member of the Boeotian League aubordinate m the eighth year after his father s murder 
in poser to Tliebea [Bocoxu j Orchomeuos Orestes came from Athens to Mycenae and 
continued to exist as an mdepeucUnt (own till slew the murderer of his father (Od. in. 

B c 887 s hen It was taken and destroyed by 306, cL l 30, 238, it 518) From Od sn 5fl 
tbs Thebans, and its isbabiUnls murdered or it appears t^t Orestes was not n Myeesae aV 
sold as slares (Diod. XT 79, Pana ut. 15,8) tbe tune of hu father’s mnrtler To thu story 
Zn order to weaken Thebes, it waa rebuiltattbe oneb is added by later writers Thusit u ssul 
instigation of tbe Athenians, but was sooa de that at the murder of Agamemnon >t aas in 
stroyed again by tbe Thebans, and, altbougb it (ended to despatch Orestes also, but that by 
wasagsin restoredbyPhUip ia839, itnerer re means of Electra he waa secretly earned to 
coverM its former ptospenty, and u the time Stropluaa, king in Pliocis, who was mamed to 
of Strabo was uv nuns The most celebrated AnaubiSH the sister cd Agsmemnon According 
bnilding in Otchoffleniu was the so-called trea* to some, Orestes was sar^ by lua noise, who 
nuy of Minyas, which, like tbe similar mona allowed Aegutbns to ki]) herowuchildiSopFOe* 
mentsat Mjeenae, waa really a toBibofthean tog it to be Orestes (Pind. Pvf/i xl 2S, AeselL 
Gient princes. It was completely exesTated CAo 732) In tbe house of btrophios, Orestes 
and explored by Bchhemann in 18^ It had a grew op with the km^s eon Pylades, wuh 
passage, or dromos, leading to the vaulted or beo- whom be formed that dote and mtunato frieuil 
hire chamber and another spare room, setnatk ship which has become proverbial. Being fre 
able for its beautifolly decorated ceding Tlie ijuenlly reminded by znesBeugere from Electra 
decorations, as well as tbe general form of the of the necessity of arenging lus father’s deatli, 
tombs, show the connexioii of the Orcbomenus be cousdted the oracle ol Delphi, nhich 
of that date as regards art andciiihsatiou with strengthened him in his plan. HetMreforere 
Mycenae [seep 5410, a] Orchomenus possessed poued in sorcet to Argos. Hera he pretended 
averyancientlempleof theCbantesorOraceg, to bee messenger of btrophins who h^ come 
and here was celebrated in the moet aiicieni to announce tbe death of Orustea and brought 
times a musical festival which was frequented (he ashes of the deceased {Soph.£f 11,35,296, 
by poets and singers from all jiurts of the Hel 531, 1846, Enr £l 1215, Oresf 162,801) In 
’rewe •won'll. 'P'nA. xii- Jw , -vv.,' ‘fuih ^rmtces'iiww ‘S/j^ft*- 

104) There was a temple of Heracles seven mnestia as wdl asAegisthos, and the inference 
stadia N of tlie town, near tbe sources of tbe from the nnqnahfied praise of his action in the 
nver Melas. Orchomenus is uiemorsble on ae Odyssey is t^t he did not kill his moUier , but 
count of the V Ictory which Sulla gamed mits in the tragedians, after Tisitmg his fathers 
ncighbouilmod over Aichelaus, the geueial of tomb, and saenfiemg upon it a lock of his haw, 
Mithndates, s c 65—2 (halpaki), an ancient be made himself known to hu sister Electra. 
town of Arcadia, mentioned b) Homer with the and soon afterwards slew both Aegistbus and 
epithet woA^jiijAor, to distinguish it fnmi the dytaemoestra m the Imm ediately 

Minyeim Orcliomenos {II u. 695 , cf Or Uet after the murder of his mother be was seized 
n. 413), IS said to have been lounfiedbyOndio- wiRi madnesa He now fied from land to land, 
menus, son of Lyeson (Pana. tul 3, S) It was pursued by the Ennnyes of hu mother At 
situated on a hdl KIV of Montines, and its liengva fay Apollo’s advice, he took refnge with 
territory included tbe towns of hlethydrnim, Athene at Athens. The go^ess aSoidc-d him 
Theisoa, Teuthis, and the Tnpolio. Is tbe protection, andappointed theconrtof (he Areio- 
Peloponnesian war Orchomenns sided with po^^ to decide bis late TheEnnayesbrooght 
Sparta, and was token by the AUienians (Thae. forward (heir accusation, and Orest^ made the 
T 61) After tlie battle of Leuctia the Otchu- commaiid of the Delphic oracle his excuse 
menians did not jom the Arcad ian confederacy. When theconrt voted, and was equallydividsd, 

m conseqoence of its hatred against Mmitmea. Ortsteswasacquitt^bythecommandofAtliese 

Is tho contests bctecen the Acliaeaos and (Acacb. EummiAes). According to another 
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modification of the legend, Orestes ashed Apollo 
how he eonld be delivered from his mad- 
ness and incessant wandering. The god advised 
him to go to Tanris in Serbia, and to fetch 
from that conntry the image of Artemis, which 
wos believed to have fallen there from heaven, 
and to carry it to Athens (Eur. Iph. Tanr. 79, 
908; cf. Pans, iii, 10, 6). Orestes and Pylades 
accordingly went to Tanris, where Thoas was 
king. On their arrival they were seized by the 
natives, in order to be sacrificed to Artemis, ac- 
cording to the cnstoin of the conntry. But 
Iphigenia, the priestess of Artemis, was the 
sister of Orestes, and, after recognising each 
other, all three escaped with the statoe of the 
goddess. After his return to Peloponnesus 
Orestes took possession of his fatheps kingdom 
at Mycenae, which had been usurped by Alctes 
or Menelaus. "When Cylarabes of -Argos died 
without leaving any heir, Orestes also became 
king of Argos, The Lacedaemonians likewise 
made him their king of their own accord, be- 
canse they preferred him, the grandson of Tyn- 
dareus, to Nieostratus and Megapenthes, the 
sons of Slenelans by a slave. The Arcadians 
and Phocians increased liis jiower by allying 
themselves with him (Pans. li. 18, 5, iii. 1, 4 ; cf. 
Pind- Fyth. ri. 24). He married Hcnnione,fhe 
daughter of Meuelans, and became by her the ' 
father of Tisamenas. Tiie story of his marriage , 
with Hermione, who had prerionsly been married 
to Heoptolerons, is related elsewhere. [Heb- 
snoxE ; NEoPTOlxinjs.] He died of the bite of 
a snake in Arcadia (Schol. ad Ear. Orest. 1640), 
and his body, in accordance irith an oracle, was 
afterwards carried from Tegea to Sparta, and 
there buried. His bones are said to have been 
found at a later time in a war between the 
Lacedaemonians and Tegeatans, and to have 
been conveyed to Sparta (Hdt. i. 07 ; Pans. iii. 
11, 8, riii. 54, 3). According to the Arcadian 
story Orestes had dwelt during his time of mad- 
ness in Arcadia having gone there from Mycenae 
in obedience to an oracle (Pans. viii. 5, 4). To 
this there is a farther addition tliat in his frenzy 
he gnawed off one of his fingers, a story which 
seems to have originated in tliu name of a tomb 
near Megalopolis called AoaruAoa fivpya (Pans, 
viii. 34, 2).— 2. Regent of Italy during the short 
reign of his infant sonRomnlusAugnrtnlus, a.d. 
475-470. He was bom in Pannouia, and served 
for some years under Attila ; after whose death 
he rose to eminence at the Roman court. Hav- 
ing been entrusted with the coinraand of an army 
by Jnlins Nepos, be deposed this emperor, and 
placed his own son Romulus -Augnstnlns on the 
throne; hut in the folloiring year ho was defeated 
bv Odoacer and pat to death. [Odoaceb,] — 3. 
L’. Aurelius Orestes, consul n. c. 126, received 
Sardinia as his province, where he remained 
upwards of three years. C, Gracchus was 
quaestor to Orestes in Sardinia (Pint. C. Gracch. 

2). 4. Cn. Aufidius Orestes, consul b.c. 71, 

originally belonged to the Aurelia gens, whence 
his snmame of Ore.stes, and was adopted by Gn. 
Anfidius, the historian. (Cic. Off. ii. 17 ; Eutrop. 

^"Orestenm, Orestheum, or OrestbasTum 
t^OpeffTeiov, *Opftr6eioy, ’OpenOoffior), a town in 
the S. of ArcaMa in tlio district Maenalia, near 
Megalopolis (Time. v. 04 ; Pans. viii. 44, 2). 

Oresthens {'OpeaSiis), a legendary king of 
tlie Locri Ozolae, son of Dencalion. His dog 
brought forth a log of wood, which Orestheus 
buried : from it sprang up the shoots (Sfoi) of 
the vine. Hence the nameof his people. (Pans. 
s.Sl,l; Locrx) 
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Orestias. 1. The country of the Orestae. 
[Obest^.] — 2. A name frequently given by the 
Byzantine writers to Hadrianopolis in Thrace. 

Orestilla, Aurelia. [Aueelu.] 

Oretani, a powerful people in the SW. of 
Hispania Tarraeonensis, bounded on the S. by 
Baetica, on the N. by the Corpetani, on the vf. 
by Lnsitanio, and on the E. by the Bastetani 
(Plin^ iii. 23). Their chief town was Castceo. 

OreuB (’npedj: ’npiirris: Orsi), a town in the 
K. of Enboea, on the river CttOas, at the foot 
of the mountain Telethrium,andin the district 
Hestiaeotis, was itself originally called Hestiaea 
or Histiaea. According to some it was a colony 
from the Attic deme Histiaea (Strab. p. 445). 
After the Persian wars Orens, with the rest of 
Enboea, became subject to the Athenians; but 
on the revolt of the island, in B.c. 445, Orens 
was taken by Pericles, its inhabitants expelled, 
and their place supplied by 2000 Athenians 
(Thuc. i. 114 ; Died. xii. 7, 22). Orens was an 
important place, and its name frequently occurs 
in the Grecian wars down to the dissolution of 
the Achaean League (Xen. Hell. v. 4, 56; Dem. 
<?c Cor. pp. 248, 252 ; Diod. xix, 76 ; Pol. rviii. 
SO; Liv. xxxi. 40). 

OrfitUB, 1. Ser. Cornelius, consul a.d. 51, 
was put to death in Nero's reign through the 
informer Regnlns (Tac. Ann. xii. 41, Hist. iv. 

. 42). — 2. Paccins, a centurion of Corbnlo’s army 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. SO, rv. 12). 

Orgetorix, the noblest and richest among 
the Helvetii, formed a conspiracy to obtain the 
royal power B.c. 01, and persuaded his country- 
men to emigrate from their own country. 
Two years were devoted to making the neces- 
sarj' preparations ; but the real designs of 
Orgetorix having meantime become known, and 
the Helvetii having attempted to bring him to 
trial, he suddenly died, probably, as was sus- 
pected, by his OUT! hands, (Caes. 23. G. i. 2, 26 ; 
Dio Cass, xxxviii. 31.) 

OribasiuE ('Opfi/Sdojor or ’Opi/Sdo-ioj), an 
eminent Greek medical writer, bom about A.®. 
325, either at Sardis in Lydia, or at Pergamnm 
in Mysia. He was an intimate friend of the 
emperor Jnlian, and was almost the onl> 
person to whom Julian imparted the secret of 
his apostasy from Christianity. He accom- 
panied Julian in his expedition against Persia, 
and was with him at the time of his death, 303. 
The succeeding emperors, Valentinian and 
Valens, confiscated the propertj" of Orihasins 
and banished him. He was af tenvards recalled 
from exile, and was alive at least as late as 393. 
Of the personal character of Oribasius we know 
little or nothing, but it is clear that he was 
much attached to paganism and to the heathen 
philosophy. He was an intimate friend of 
Eunapins, who praises him very highly, and 
wrote an account of his life. IVe possess at 
present three works of Oribasius; (1) Collecta 
Medicinalin (Suruywynl 'larpiKaf), or some- 
times Hebdomeeontabiblos {‘ZPSopTiKovri- 
PiP\os), which was compiled at the command 
of Julian, when Oribasius was still a young 
man. It contains but little original matter, hut 
is very valuable on account of the numerous 
extracts from writers whose works are no 
longer extant. More than half of this work is 
now lost, and what remains is in some confu- 
sion. There is no complete edition of the work. 
(2) An abridgment (Svros^is) of the former work, 
in nine books. It was written thirty years 
after the former. (3) Hnporista or He facile 
Parahilibus (EuwilpurTo), in four boofa. Both 
this and the iweceding work were intended as 
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manuals of the practice of medicine Thp tlieenith ^eitt forth a scorpion winch destroyed 
edition IS by Darembero', Pans Ii>31-167C bun (0> laai t 637) AsclepiasatteBiptedlo 

Orlcumor OrlcuB ('n»>i»ro»,'npi(toi recall him to life, but was slain by Zeus willi a 

EntfAo), an important Greek town on the coast flash of lightning Tbe accoonts ofhis parent- 
of Dlytia, near the Ceramnan monniaine end ago and birthplace wary in the different 
the frontiers of Epirus (Hdt. ix 92 PoJ tu writers, for some call him a son of Poseidon 
19, Hor Od 111 7,5, I^opert i 8,20, Cses and Enryale, and others say that he was bom 
B C in 11> ^cconling to tradition it waa of the ^rth, or a son of Oenopion He is 
founded by the Eoboeans who were cast here ■ further called a Tlieban, or Tan-igraean, but 
by a stortn on their return from Troy, hot probably because HyTia,hi8 natiie place, some 
according to another legend it was a Cdchian times belcmged to Tanagra and sometimes to 
colony (Seyran 4i0, Ap Pdi ii 12 16) The i Thebes (Apollod. i 4, 8, Hyg I c , Strab.p 
tovm was strongly fortified, hot its harbour was I 404, Pans « 20,3) After liia death, Onon 
not very secure It was destroyed ui the citiI . was placed among the stars where he appears 
wars, but was rebnilt by Herodes ^.ttieus The I as a giant with a girdle, sword, a lion's skin and 
InrpeutjDe tree tterfbinthui) grew m the a dab xnu 433,1X11 29, Od t 274) Tbe 
neighbourhood of Oru-um (Verg Aen. s 136) conatelUtion of Onon aet at the connivence 
Ongenes, usually called Onges, one of the ment of Koeember, at which time storms and 
most eminent of tbe early Chnatian writers, nun were frenuent, hence he is often called 
bom at Alexandria, a.d 186 [See Diet of tmbrt/er, ntmootua, or aquoaua 
Chnatian 310^"^ Onon and Ortil ( fipiar and ’llpof) names of 

Onsgis, OnutglS or Aunsz, a wealthy town ancient grammarians who arc sometimes con ' 
in Hispama Baetica, with silrer mines near founded with ear-b other It appears that three 
hlunda (Lit xxir 42, zxviii 3, Phn tn ft) writers of these namex are to be distmgnished. 

Onon (’Opiuv), son of Hyneus of Hyna, lo —1 Ones, aThebangranuiiansn, who taught at 
Boeotia, a handsome giant and hunter (Od xv Caesarea, in the fifth century a.® end i» the 
309), aaid to bare been called by tbe BcMtians aolbor of a lexicon still extant, pubhshed by 
Candaon (Strab p 401, Tzetz. ad Lyc 826) StitTz,Lips 1820—2. Om*. of Jliletns.agram 
In the Homene story he is earned oS by Eos manan, tired in the second century A.®, 
on account of his beauty [cf p 316, bj but the and was tbe author of tlie works reen 

S oda were angry with him and Artemis slew tioned Cy Buidase-S Orss, an Alexandrine 
im with her arrows in Ortygia fOd v 121) gnunmanaa. who taught at CoDStaotinople 
The etor; giTsu by most later wntera is that about the middle of tbe ioi)rt)i century a.® 
ha came to Chios fOphiosa) and fell m lore Onppo, a town in Bispanu Baetica, on tbe 
with Aero or Jletone, tlia daughter otOeno- road between G idea and His^ia (Flin. ul 8) 
piOT), by the nymph Helice Ha cleared tbe Onue. Santas, or Orae ^Cipanat, ''Ciptu), a 
island from wild beasts, and brought the apoila people ct Gcdrosia, who luhabitedadistncton 
of the chase as presents to hia beloeed, but as tbe const nearly two hundred miles long, 
Oenopion constantly deferred the mamage, abounding in wine, con, nee, and palm trees, 
Onon once, when intoxicated, offered nolenca tltamodeni t^rbooon thecoastolBeloocbisUn. 
to the maiden. Oenopion now intolored the Some of the ancient writers assert that they 
aauctance of Dionyaus, who caused Onon to be were of IniUa® onmn, while others say that, 
tlirown into a deep eleep by eatyra, id wbch though they resembled the Indians u many of 
state Oenopion depnred him of Ins sight their costoma, they epoke a different langnagei 
Bemg lufonned by an oracle that be should (Armn. Ann ti 21, btrab 720, Curt-ix 10,6] 
recoTcr his sight if he would go towards the Onthym. [BoBeas } 
east and expose bis eye-balls to the rays of the OrmBsuf t^Opiuvoi), son of Cercaphns, 
rismg sun, Onon followed the sound of a gtaudson of Aeolus and father of Amyntor, was 
Cyclops’ batnmer, went to Lemuoa, where beheced to haxa founded the town of Onne- 
Hephaestus gave to bun Cedahon as his guide main, in Thessaly Erom him Amyntor is 
HariDg tecorered his sight, Onon returned to sometimes called Ormenidea^ and Astydamia, 
Chios to take rcngeance on Oenopion , but as his grand daughter, Cfrmenta 
the Utter had been concealed by bis friend Orneae ( Opeiaf ’Oprednjf). an ancient 
Onon was nnable to find him, and then pro- town of Argolis, near tbe frontiers of the tem 
ceeded to Crete, where he bred as a hunter tory of Phlius, and 120 stadia from Argos (lb 
with Arteiais. (Apollod. 1 4,3, Fartheu Erot u. 734 w 7', Pans, iv 25, 6 t 2 j, 5 , Strab p- 
20, Ers Aafr 11.34) Tbe cause of hisdeath, S83J The inhabitants were at an early time 
which took place either in Crete or Chios, is reduced to the condition of Penoeci or depen 
differently stated, but, as in the Odyssey, dents of Argos, and apparently were the first 
Artemis is in most accounts the author of his people in Ai^lis so reduced , for the Argires 
death. It IS possible that be was a local god of used the term ’OpMaroi as eqairslent to 
tbe woods and of hnnting whose worship was Ilrpieiicoi Gldl ™>- 75) They had, howerer 
displaced by tliat of Artcmia. According to enfivcvent vndepeudence of action to be called 
some, be was belored by Artemis, and Ay^l<\ allies of Argos m the Peloponnesian war, P c 
indignant at his sister’s affection tor him, 418, but in 416 the liscedaemonians placed the 
asserted that she was unable to hit with her Aigire exiles, with some supports of their own 
arrowadistantpointwhichhesbowedherinthe men, in Omeae The citizens of Argos soon 

sea, Sbethereupontookaini,andhitil.boithe afterwards attacked the town and destroyed vt 
pomt was tbe head of Onon, who had been swim (Thuc n. 7 ) 

roing in theses fHygfe) Another secomit, OnieuS (’Opriut), sou of Erechthens, father 
which Horace follows (Hor Oif lu. 4, 72 , cf of Peteus, and grandfather of Jlcneatheui. 
ApoUod 1 . 4, S , Serr ad Jen 1 . 539), stat^ that from faini tbe town of Omeae was behered to 
ha altompted to nolate Artemis and was haTedenved lUname (/f 11 . 571 .Fans . il 25,5) 
killed by tbe goddess with one of her arrowa Oroaada (’OpdorJa 'OfioaaSfvt, or •«*<(» Oro- 
Lastlj, the story followed by Owd *Ut«s that , asdenaiel, a monnUvn city of Pisvdia, SE. of 
he boasted be wonld conquer every anunahaiid I Antlochia,from which the Oroandieua tractaa 
wonld clear the earth from all wild beists, hot 1 obtained its name (lav xxxvin 18, 87). 
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Oroatis {^Opodrts*, Tab,), the largest of the 
minor rivers winch flow into the Persian Gnlf, 
formefl the honnclarj- between Snsiana and 
Persia (Strab, p. 727). 

Oroblaa (’Opofliai), a town on the const of 
Euboae, not far from Aegae, with an oracle of 
Apollo {Strab. p. 445). 

Orodes (’OpaSSjis), the name of two kings of 
Parthia. [Ams.rcEs XPV., XVII.] 

Oroetes (’Opo/xps), n Persian, was made 
satrap of Sardis by Cyrus, which government 
he letained under Cambyses. In B.c. 522, he 
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O^ospeda ('OpiJaireSo), a mountain chain in 
tlie SW. of Hispania Tarraconensis, between 
Castillo and Carthago Xova. It is the modem 
Siiffra Sierra, (Strab. p. 101.) 

Orpheus (’Opifieijj), a mythical personage, 
was regarded by the Greeks ns the most cele* 
brated of the early poets who lived before the 
time of Homer. It is possible that he may have 
had^a real existence as the author or bard of very 
ancient reb’gious hymns. Such hymns were 
ascribed to Olen, Musaeus, Philammon, and 
Orpheus; and nronnd all these names, and 


j t-n _ -.v. . '. .A ' tvii uiixiso immeWt unu. 

decoyed PoLrcR.iTES into his power by speci- 1 especially around the last, mythical stories 
nltc TWnmiHda ntiO vinf 1,,«, +« #l«oll. lir.l* .* — *1 . — *.7 t - „ , •'v.i.c.j 


ous promises, and put him to deatii. (Hdt. i. 
■ 69, iii. 39 ; Thuc. i. 18 ; Arist. Pol. i. 10.) But 
being suspected of aiming at the establishment 
of an independent sovereignty, he was himself 
put to death by order of Darios (Hdt. iii. 120-128.) 


gathered. Orpheus is not mentioned in the 
Homeric or Hesiodio poems, but had attained 
to great celebrity in the lyric period, at any rate 
as early as Ibycus, in the middle of the sixth 
century B.c. (Ibyc. Fr. 22) ; and by Pindar he 


Orontes (’Op6rrris). 1. (Fahr-el-Asij\, the ; is called ‘ the Father of songs ’ (Ppfk. iv. 177 : 
largest river of Syria (whence Juv. iii. 02 uses > cf. Plat. Apof. p. 41). There were numerous 
its name to express the Syrian people), has two ' legeiid.s about Orpheus, but the common story 
chief sources in Coelesyria, the one in the Anti- j ran as follows. Orpheus, the son of Oeagrus 
libanuB, the other further N. in the Dibanus; . and Calliope, lived in Thrace at the period of 
flows NE. into a lake S. of Emesa, and thence - the Argonauts, whom he accompanied in their 
N. past Epiphania and Apamea, till near expedition (Pind. l.c . ; ci. Plat. Symp. p. 179). 
iVntioch, where it suddenly sweeps round to j Presented with the lyre by Apollo, and in- 
the SW. and falls into the sea at the foot of M. j stmeted by the Muses in its use, he enchanted 
Pieria. According to tradition its earlier name i with its music, not only the wild beasts, but the 
was Typhon {Tvipiiv), and it was called Orontes j trees and rocks upon Olympus, so tliat tliey 
from the person who first built a bridge over it. ' moved from their places to follow the sound of 

1 . -7 ^ O 4 _*a_ i t #7 4. . m-. 


(Strab. p. 750.) — 2. A mountain on the S. side 
of the Caspian, between Parthia and Hyrcania 
(Ptol. vi. 2, 4). — 3. A people of Assyria, E. of 
Gaugaxnela (Plhi, vi. 30). 

Oropns {*np<ij‘rr6s : *(lp(!jirtos : Oropo), a town 
on the eastern frontiers of Boeotia and Attica, 
near the Euripua, originally belonged to the 
Boeotians, but was at an early time seized by 
the Athenians, and was long an object of con- 
tention between the two peoples (Pans. i. 34, 
1). The Boeotians got possession of it in 412 
(Thuc. viii. 60) ; Philip gave it to the Athenians 
after Chaeronea, but in 812 Cassander handed 
it over to the Boeotians (Died, xis, 77 ; Strab. 
p. 404). At a later time Pausanias spealcs of it 
as belonging to Attica. Its seaport was Del- 
phinium, at the mouth of the Asopus, about one 
mile and a half from the town. 

Oroslus, Paulas, a Spanish presbyter, a 
native of Tarragona, lived under Arcadius and 
Honorius. Having conceived a warm admira- 
tion for St. Augustine, he passed over into Africa 


his golden harp {Aesch. Aff. 1629 ; Eur. Med. 
S43, Batch. CGI ; Hor. Od.i. 12, 7). TJie power 
of his music caused the Argonauts to seek his 
aid, which contributed materially to the success 
of tlieir expedition : at the sound of his lyre the 
Argo glided down into the sea ; the Argonauts 
tore themselves away from the pleasures of 
Lemnos; the Symplegadae, or moving rocks, 
which tiireatened to crush the ship between 
them, were fixed in their places; and the Col- 
chian dragon, which guarded the golden fleece, 
was lulled to sleep : other legends of the same 
kind may be read in the Arponauticaf which 
bears the name of Orpheus. After his return 
from the Argonautic expedition he took up liis 
’ abode in a cave near Tlirace, and employed 
' himself in the civilisation of its wrild inhabi- 
■ tants. There is also a legend of lus having 
visited Egypt. The legends respecting the 
loss and recovery of his ^vife, and his own 
death, are very variou.s. His wife was a 
. nymph named Agriope or Eurydice. In the 


about A.P. 413. The following works by Orosius 1 older accounts the cause of her death is not 
ore stiU extant. (1) Historiaruni ! refened to. The legend followed in the well- 

known passages of Virgil and Ovid,^ which 
ascribes the death of Eurydice to the bite of a 
serpent, is no donbt of high antiquity; but the 
introduction of Aristaeus into the stop' cannot 
be traced to any writer older than Virgil him- 
self. {Verg. Georg, iv, 454-527; Ov. ilfcf. x. 
1 ; cf. Plat. Symp. p. 179, Bep. p. 620 ; Diod. 
iv. 25; Pans. ix. 80, 4; Hyg. Fnb. IGl.) He 
followed his lost wife ittto the abodes of Hades, 
where the charms of his Ijre suspended the 
torments of the damned, and won back his wife 
from the most inexorable of all deities ; but his 
prayer was only granted upon this condition, 
tbathe should not look back upon his restored 
wife till they liad arrived in the upper w'orld : 
at the very moment when they were about to 
pass tlje fatal bounds, the nnxiet}' of love over- 
came the poet; he looked round to see that 
Eurydice was following him ; and he beheld 
her caught back into the infemal regions. His 
grief for the loss of Eurydice led him to treat 
wth contempt the Tliracian women, who in 


Paganos Libri VIIj dedicated to St. Augus- 
tine, at whose suggestion the task was under- 
taken. The Pagans having been accustomed 
to complain that the ruin of the Koman empire 
must be ascribed to the wrath of the ancient 
deities, whose worship had been abandoned, 
Orosius, upon his return from Palestine, com- 
posed tWs history to demonstrate that from the 
earliest epoch the world had been the scene of 
calamities as great as the Roman empire was 
then Buffering. Tlie v.'ork, which extends from 
tlie creation domi to A.n. 417, is, with excep- 
tion of the concluding portion, extracted from 
various authorities. For Roman history ho 
used chiefly an abridged and Floras; for 
the imperial period chiefly Eutropius, hut also 
Tacitus and Suetonius ; for general history 
Justin is his main authority.^ The later part of 
Jiis liistory is of value os giving information on 
many points not procurable now from ower 
sources. Edited by Havercamp, Lugd. Bat, 
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znent cl then BaUrchsnatian orgies After his | 
death, the Moses coUected the fragments of his j 
b^r, and boned them at Libcth» at the foot I 
of Olympos, where the nightingale sang sweetly ! 
over }us grore His head was thrown into tile I 
Hebios, down which \t roUed into the Ma, and ' 
was borne across to Lesbos where the grave m . 
which it was interred was shown at Antiasa I 
His lyre was also said to hare been earned to ' 
Lesbos, and both traditionsaresunply i>oeticaI ' 
expressions of the histoncal tact that Lesbos 
was the first great seat of the ransie of the lyre i 
indeed Antissa itself was the birthplace of Terp- ' 
ander, the earliest histoncal musician. The I 
astronomers taught that the tyre of Orpheus I 
was placed by Zens among the stats, at the j 
intercession of Apollo and the Msses (Hyg | 
A$tr 11. 7) In these legends there are eome 
points which are aofficientlydear Theinren I 
tion of music, in connexion with the aemces ' 
of ApoUo and the Mnsea, its first great applica- 
Uon to the worship ot the gods, whicli Orpheus ' 
IS therefore said to have introduced , its power 
over the passions, and the importance srhich 
the Greeu attached to the knowledge of it, as 
Ultimately allied with the very existence of all 
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social order — are pTobably the chief elemeotary 
ideas oi the whole legend. Bat then cornea m 
one of the dark festoies of the Greek religion, 
in which the gods envy the adrancetnent of I 
man m knowledge and ctTihsation, and punish 
anyone who transgresses the bounds assigned 
to humanity or the confiict was viewed, not 
between the gods and man, bat between the 
worsbippera of difietent divinitiea between 
Apollo, the symbol of pure intellect, and Dio- 
nysos, the deity of f&e senses , Aenee Orpheus 
tne eerrant of Apollo, falls a victim to the 
jealousy of Dionysus and the furr of Lu wor 
s hi ppers. — Orphic Sorvetiet oti^ Ifyrfmcs 
About the time of the first development of Greek 
philosophy, societies were formed, consisting of 
persons called the foVotcen of Orpheut (of 
Op^ucoi), who, under the pretended guidanewof 
Or^eus, dedicated themselree to the worship 
of Dionysus. They performed the ntes of a 
mystical worship, hut inslesit of confinmg their 
notions to the initiated, they pobhshed them to 
others, and committed them to literary works . 
Hence Orpheus is spoken of as the ongioator 
of mysteries (Eur Bipp 9S3 Jthr$ 9ft,. 
Anstoph. Ran. 5033) The Xhoujsos to whose ' 
worship the Orphic ntes were annexed was 
Dionysus Zagrens, closely connected snth | 
Demeter and Core (Persephone) fseep 309J. 
The Orphio legends and poems related in great . 
t«Tt to this Dtonysos, upim whom the Orphic • 
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mystics founded their hopes of the purification 
and ultimate immortality of the soul But 
their mode of celebrating this worship was very 
different from the jiopular ntes of Bacchar 
T^ Orphio worshippers of Bacchus did nt, 
indulge ta unrestrained pleasure and frolic 
entbosiasm but rather aimed at an ascetic 
purity of life and manners The Orpheus 
of this mythology has an Oriental and 
Egyptua cliaracter, difienng altogether from 
C^heuf the servant of Apollo and the Muses 
— Many poems ascribed to Orpheos were cur 
rent as earW as the tune of the Pisistratds. 
fOvostacBtrrs ] They are often quoted by 
ITato and the allusions to them m later writers 
are very frequent (Plat Crat p 402, PhtUb 
p fiO, i7^ p 804, Pans u SO) The extant 
poems which bear the name of Orpheus are 
the forgeries of Christian mmmanans and 
philosophers of the Alexandrian school , but 
among the fragments, which form a part of the 
collection, are some genuine temains of that 
Orphic poetry wluch was known to Plato and 
which must be assigned to the period of Ono 
maentas or perhaps a little earher The 
Orphic bterature which in this sense may he 
caUcdgennine seems to have inclnded Hymns 
a Theogonp, Oraelet, drc. The ipocrypha! 
productions wluch have come down to ns ate 
II) vfrponouficn, snepiepoemm 1384 hexame- 
ters, p vwg an account of the expedition of the 
Argonautw (2) Humnt, eighty seven or eighty 
ei^t in number, in hexameters, endently the 
pmuclions of the Ke^Platonie schooL (8) 
lixlhteit {litiiKi), treats of properties of stones 
both precious and common, and their uses in 
dinnation. (4) Fngments, chiefly of the T/ien- 
geny It la in this class that we find (h^ 
genuine remains of the literature of the early 
Orpbie theology, but utemuiigled with others 
of mnch later date.->EditioBS by Hermann 
1805, Gesner, 1TC4, the I/\fhica by Abel, 1881 
Oiihla (Oe^lo), a name under w^fa Artemis 
was worshipped BtLamnaeummLaeonia, where 
bijys were scourged at her altar This nto i« 
usually erplamed as haring replaced honap 
•acnfices of an earher pened [see p 128j, bet- 
some modem writers connect it with the severe 
ordeala through which boys are made to pass in 
many oncivihwd tnbes at the time of puberty 
OrthitlS {OpBmrltt) 1 A city of ^na on 
tbe Sfaeander, with a mountain of the same 
name, where the Bhodians defeated the Catians, 
» c 1C7 fStrab p 650, PoLzxi 5, Liv xlr 25) 

2 A city of Phoenice, B of the Eleutherus, 
13 Roman milea from Tnpolis (Strab p 7SS) 
Ortfirns I’Dp^rJ, the two-fiea<fe<i dog of 
Geiyones, who was begotten by Typhon and 
Echidna, and was slain by Heracles [See p 
S08 b) 

Ortdna (^C^wr) 1 An ancient town of lA- 

tium, OD the borden of the Aequi, not far from 
Mt Algidus It was taken by the Aequi in B.C 
461and4S7 (Lit u. 43, in. 80, Dionys-viu-^l, 
XI SC ) It w as probably destroyed soon alter 
wards, as it is not mentioned again.— Z. [Oriona 

a fifore) a town of theFrentaui on theAdnatic 

coast between tbe nrers Aferutts and Sagms 
(Strab p 242 , PtoL in. 1, 13) 

Oitospaiia or -nm {^Opriaintara probably 
Cabut) a considerable aty of the Paropami^ 
dae, at the s o ur c es cl a V7 tributary of the river 
Coca, and at the junction of Diree roads, one 
leading b intoB^na, and the others S and 
E into Lidia. It was also called Carura or 
Cabora. (Strab. pp 5H 723 PtoL n. 18,6, 
Atnn 'Maiu.zzuL&) 



OBTYGLA. 

Orty^a {’Oprvyla). 1. Tlie ancient name of 
Delop, Since Artenii.s (Diana) and Apollo were 
hom at DeJos, the poets sometimes call the 
goddess Ortppia, and give tlionameof Oriygiae 
loves to the oxen of Apollo. The ancients con- 
nected the name with Ortyx {“Opru^) a quail. 
[See p. 485, b.j — 2. An island near Syracuse. 
[Syu.vcusae.] — 3. A grove near Ephesus, in 
which the Ephesians asserted that Apollo and 
Artemis were bom. Hence Propertius calls the i 
Cayster, winch flowed near l^phcsus, Ortygius 
Cayster. [Ephebds.J 

Orus. [Hokus; Oniox.j 

Osca. I. (ATnesenin Arr.vgonia), aniraportant 
town of the Hergetes and a Eoman colony in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Ter- 
raco to Herda, with silver mines ; whence Livy 
speaks of aryentum Osciense, though these 
words may perhaps mean silver money coined 
at Osca (Ptol. ii. G, C8 ; Liv. antsiv. 10, 40, xL 
43; Pint. Sert. 14.)— -2. (W. of Htieecar in 
Granada), a town of the Turdetani in Hispania 
Baetica (Ptol. ii. 4, 12). 

Oscela, [Lepontii.] 

Osci or Opici (’Oirntoi), appear in very early 
times to have inhabited a large part of central 
Italy, from which they had driven out the Sicnli. 
The earliest Greek colonists of the Campanian 
coast found the people, whom they called 'Owncof 
in possession of that countrj- (iTiuo. vi. 4 ; At. 
JPol. vii. 10). The Ausoncs seem to Imve been 
a branch of the Osc.ans. In language the Oscans 
(whose name means ‘ peasant labourers ’) belong 
to the stock from which come the Samnites, but 
they were subdued by a later Samnite immigra- 
tion, By a strange mistake Strabo (p. 283) re- 
presents the Fabulac Atellanae as acted at 
Romo in the Osoan language. This language 
wouldlmve been unintelligible at Rome (Liv. x. 
10 ; Gell. xvii. 17 ; Macrob. vi. 4, 23), but the 
plays in question were called Osci ludi, because 
they had their origin in the Oscan town Atella, 
and the Oscan countrj- was regarded as the 
scene of the play. 

Osi, a people in Gennany, probably in the 
mountains between the sources of the Oder and 
the Gran, tributary to the Sarmatians, spoke 
the Pannonian language (Tac. Germ. 28, 43). 

Osicerda. [Ossioeuda.] 

Osiris ('Offipii), the great Egj-ptiau divinity, 
and husband of Isis. His worship, with that of 
Isis, was the most widely extended in Egypt 
(Hdt. ii. 42), and the most higlilj- regarded, be- 
cause the mysteries of these deities contained 
the most important secrets of Egjptian wisdom. 
In Egyptian mythologj' Ra (Amen-Ra or Kliem 
Ha), the Sun, was father of Shn, the Air; Seb, 
the son of Shn (whom the Greeks called Cronus 
and the Latins Satumus) was the Earth ; Osiris 
was the son of Seb and signified Water, and 
also in a mystic sense stood for the Past or 
completed existence. It was natural in Egypt 
above all countries that the god who was the 
son of the Earth-deity and himself the deity of 
Water should be the god of all fruitfulness. On 
the other hand, as god of the past, Osiris repre- 
sented the deceased, as Ra represented the 
reigning, king. Moreover, from his connexion 
with the earth and its fruits, as well n.s from 
hi.s being the deity of the past, he was the chief 
deity of the un'dem-orld. According to the 
story of Ins life upon earth, he is said to have 
been originally Icing of Egypt, and to Imre re- 
claimed his subjects from a barbarons life by 
teaching them agriculture and enacting wise 
laws. He aftenvards travelled into foreign 
lands, spreading, wlierevcr he went, the bless- 
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mg.s of civilisation. On his return to Egj-pt, ho 
was m^deredby his brother Typiion (Set), who 
Elint him up in a chest, poured in molten lead, 
and then cut his body into pieces, and threw them 
into tho Nile. After a long search Isis dis- 
covered the mangled remains of her husband, 
imd buried them at Abydos, in Upper Egypt. 
Then uifcli the assistance of her sou Uoras, she 
defeated Typhon, and recovered the sovereign 
^wer, ivliich ^hon had usurped. [See Isis ; 
Horus.J Osiris was thus regarded as the god 
of the dead and, through his son Horus, of 
renewed hfe. This mythology finds its counter- 
part in the mysteries of Dionysus-Zagreus [set* 
p. 20Gj, whose story presents many similarities. 
Hence Osiris was identified with, Dionysus by 
the Greeks. The ‘ voyage of Osiris,^ when in his 
feast at Ab 3 'dos he was launched in a sacred 
ship on the lake has also perliaps some remi- 
niscence in the myths o! Dionysus [see p. 294], 
Osistuii, people in GuUia liUgdunensis, at 
the NW. extremity of the coast, and in the 
neiglibourhood of the modem Quiviper and 
Brest (Caes. JEf. G. iii. 9 ; Strab. p. 195). 

Ostoene (*Orrporj>^ : *Offpo‘f}VDl^ pL : Bashalik 
of Orfah)j the W. of the two portions into which 
N. Mesopotamia was divided by the river Cha- 
boras (Khabour), which separated it from 
Mygdonia on the E. and from the rest of Meso- 
potanua on tho S.: the Euphrates divided it, on 
the W. and NW., from the S^Tian districts of 
Chalybonitis, Cyrrhestice, and Commagene; 
and on the N. it was separated by M. Masius 
from Armenia (Procop. Per$, i. 17 ; Dio Cass, 
xl. 19 ; Amm. Marc. xxiv. 1), Its name was said 
to be derived from Osroes, an Arabian chieftain, 
who, in the time of the Seleucidae, established 
over it a petty principality, with Edessa. for its 
capital, nmch lasted till the reign of CaracaUa. 
For its history see Aboarus. 

Ossa {''Oo’ffci: Kissavo, i.e. ivy-clad), a cele- 
brated mountain in the N. of Magnesia, in 
Thessaly, connected with Pelion on the SE., and 
divided from Olympus on tho NW. by the vale 
of Tempk. It is one of the highest mountains 
in Greece, but much less'lofty than Olympics. 
(Od. xi. 312 ; Hdt. vii. 129 ; Strab. pp. 4S0, 442.) 
It is mentioned by Homer, in the legend of the 
war of the Giants ; respecting which see 
OUYIIPUS. 

Osset, with the surname Constantia Jtdia a 
town in Hispania Baetica, on the right bank of 
the Baetis, opposite Hispalis (Plin. iii. 11). 

Ossigerda or Osicerda (Ossigerdensis), a tonm 
of the Edetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, and 
a Koman municipium (Plin. iii. 24). 

Ossi^ (Zlaqziis)^ a toum of the Turduli in 
H/spania Baetica, on the spot where the Baetis 
first enters Baetica (Plin. iii. 101. 

Ossoaoha [Estoy, N. of Earo)j a town of tho 
Turdetani in Lusitania, between the Tagus and 
Anas (Ptol. ii. 5, 8). 

Osteodes, probably also TIstica {*0<rrc{aZris 
ptjitos: Aliciir)^ an island at some distance from 
tlie N. coast of Sicily, opposite the town of Soli, 
and west of the Aeolian islands (Diod. r. 11). 
Pliny and Ptolemj' distinguish Osteodes from 
Ustica, but there is only one island to fit the 
two names (Plin. iii. 92 ; Ptol. iii. 4, 17). 

Ostia (Ostiensis : Ostia), a to^m at the mouth 
of the river Tiber, and tho harbour of Borne, 
from which it was distant eixteen miles by land, 
was situated on the left bank of the left arm of 
the river. It was founded by Ancus Martins, 
the fourth king of Borne (who is said to have 
established the salt-works there), was a Koman 
colony, and eventually became an important 
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and fioanslimg tomi, and a permanent liUtion 
ot the Koman fleet. (Liv i. S3, mi IJ mr 
tiO, mni. 23 , Dionyt 111 it Cic Hep u.S 18, 
Ptrab p 232.) Inthecinlwareit^asdeslrosed 
by Manna, hot it was aoon rebuilt with greater 
aplendonr than before (App B C i 67) The 
emperor Clandins conatmeted a new and better 
bar honr on the right arm of the Tiber which 
was enlarged and unproved by Trajan flhoCasa 
Ii lI,Saet- Claul 20 Jar xii.75) Tlusnew 
harbour was called simply Poriut iJowwniu* or 
Poritti Augueii and around it there sprang op 
a flonnahicg town, also called Portui (which >n 
the reign of Constantine was made an episcopal 
see) the inhabitants Portnenses The old town 
of Ostiaremainedfor some time a upolonscitT 
and was adorned with a fomm and other bnild 
mgs by Hadrian, Sept Sevems, tnrelian and 
Tacitns (Vopis Aurel i3 Tae 10) bat id the 
later empire Ostia gradnally deciined and its 
harbour became choked with sand. The raine 
of Os^ia are between two and three miles from 
the coast, as the sea has gradnally receded in 
consequence of the aecnmnlation of sand de 
posited bv the Tiber 
Ostia NiU. [Nu-le 
O stonai Seapola Sco-lli 
O stra (Ostranus), a town in Cmbna, in the 
UmtoiT of the Senones (PtoL uu 1 61) 
OtAeuIus Crasiu 1 U , consol r c 263 
when he bes eged byraense and forced Hicro to 
make a treaty wi*h Pome Hewasagunconsol 
tnSiC (PtolLlG)— 3 T brother of the pre* 
ceding consol in ‘^I'l — >] T , a Roman general 
dnziftg the second Punic war, was praetor B c 
217. and fohseqoently propraetor in Sunlr la 
215 he crossed over to tinea, and laid waste the 
Carthaginian const He was praetor for the 
second tune 2U, and his command was pr^ 
longed for tliree years. He died in bicily 311 
(Lit mm 10 66, isit 7, «r 31, am. 22.) 
OtacRlnsPilntut,! [VotTactUrs J 
Otanes ( Ordrni) 1 A Persian, son of Phar 
naspes, was the first who mupected the imrwe- ' 
tore of Smerdis the Magiao, and took the chief ' 
part in organising the conspiracy against tbe 

E tender (8 C 521) After (lie accession of 
nns Hy8taspis,bewas placed in command of, 
tbe Penian force wbicb invaded Samos for (he 
purpose of placing Srloson, brother of Poly 
crates in tbe g<n ernmenL (Hdt. iii 68, 141, 
Strab p 638 >—2. A Persian, son of Sisamnes. 
sncceeded Megabyzus (b c oOCf in the conunand 
of the forces on the sea-coast and took Brzao 
bum, ChalcedoD, Antandma and lAmponiaiit, 
IS well as tbe islands of Lemnos and Imbros. 
Re was probably the same Otanes who is men 
tioned aa a son m law of Darios Hystaspis,and 
as a general employed against tbe reroPed 
lonians m tlW (Hdt r lOd, Tu 6 ) 

Otho, L Roseitu, tnbnne of the plebs b c 
67, was a warm supi>ort«r of the anstocratieal 
party lie opposed the proposal of Gsbuuua 
to tiestow upon Pompey the command of the 
WOT against the pirates , «tii 1 m the same year 
he proposed and earned the law which gave to 
the eqoites » special place at the public spec 
tacles, m fourteen rows or seats (in quatlaor 
tfeciiK groilihue net ordinibva) next to the 
place of the senators, which was in the or 
chestra. Tins law was rery unpopular, and in 
Ciceros consulship (C3) there was inch a not 
occas oned by the obnoiions measure, that it 
requited all bis eloquence to allay tbe ogitaiioa 
(VelL Pat. n. 32 , Cic. pro j/uren 29 ai ill 
11.1, Toe. Ann xv S2,Hor Bpod it J5, tp 
1. 1, 62 , Jut ui. 159, IIT 324.) 
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Otho, SalTloi 1 XL, grandfather of the 
emperor O^ho was descended from an ancient 
and noble family cf the town of Ferentmum, 
m Htnma. Hia father win a P,omaa eques; 
bis mother was of low ongut, perhaps eien a 
freedwomon. Through the influence of Lina 
Vngusta, in whose house he bod been brought 
up Otho was mode a Rotoan senator and 
eventnallT obtained the xiraetorship, bnt was 
no* ailraneed to any higher honour (bnet Olh. 

1 , Tac Huf II. 50) —2 L , son of tbe pre- 
ceding and father of the emperor Otho stood 
so hi^ in the faronr of Tibenns and resembled 
this emperor so strongly in person, that it was 
snpposed by most that he was his son He was 
con^nl suffectus m 0.0 33, was afterwards pro 
consol in Africa , and in 42 was sent mto Illy 
nenm, where he restored discipline among the 
soldien who bad lately rebelled against Clan 
dios At a later tune he detected a conspiracy 
which hod been forraed against the life of 
CLsadios. (Snet 0th 1, Galb 6)— 3 L., tnr 
Dame>l Tltinapl, elder aonof ho 2, was consul 

02. and proconsul m Asia 63, when he had 
Agncola lor his quaestor It is related to tbe 
luiDoor of the Utter that he was not corrupted 
by the example of his aupenor officer who 
iMulg^ in every kind of rapacity (Toe Aqt 6) 
On tiM death of GaJba m January 69 TitAHus 
was a second time nude consul, with his brother 
Otho, tbe emperor On the death of tb* Utter, 
he was pardoned by \ itellias (Toe Sut i 75, 
w. 23 49, CO) —4. M , Roman emperor from 
January l*th to April ICth, aJ> C9, was the 



younger son of No 2- He was bom in the 
early part of 32. He was of moderate stature, 
and bod on effronnats appewroace He was 
one of the companions of hero m his debauch 
cnee, but when the emperor took possession 
of his wife, the beautiful bnt profligate Poppsea 
' Sabina. Otho was sent as governor to LnsiUnia, 
which he Bdinin.Etered with credit dnrmg the 
last ten years of Hero s life Otho attuhed 
himselt V] Golba when he revolted against 
Nero, ID the hope of being adopted br him and 
succeedmg to tbe empire Bnt when Galba 
adopted ll Piso, on the 10th of January, 69 
Otho formed a conspiracy against Galba, and 
was proclaimed emperor by tbe soId,erx at 
Kome, who mt Galba to death. Meantime 
\iteUiQ3 hod been proclaimed emperor at 
Cologne by the German troops on the 3rd of 
JoBoaiy, and hia generals forthwith setoat for 
Italy to pUce their master on the throne 
fVlien these news reached Otlio he marked 
into Uie north of Italy to oppose the generals 
of \ itelliua. Tbe fortnne of war was at first in 
his lavou He defeated Csecina, the general 
of VitelliB-s, in more than one engagement, but 
his army waa subsequently defestM ui a deci- 
BVe botUe near Bedriacuci by tlie united forces 
of Caeeinn and Volena. Ue had sufficient 
feweea to conticne the contest, but declared that 
be desired not to mvolve his country in more 
blood bed to- to nsk the lives of h>s friends, and 
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fnccdship of a large circle of duttoguislied i workof Orids later jcara. ilost of the others 
men, but the regard and faronr of Angnatfis 1 (mclading also a Sappho) are mentioned by 
And the impenal family But m a s 1 Ond . Orid himself m Amor ii. J8, 21-40 , where he 
was suddenly commanded by an irupenal edict also says that answers were written by Sabinas 
to transport himself to Tonu {£ueftndye), tL\ [9) Art Amatona, oi De Arts Ajnandi, wniten 
town on the Enxine. near the mouths of tho abont Bc 2 Vt the time of Ond’s banish 


Danube, on the Tery border of the enqnrc 
{Trtst IT 8, 83, it 10, 97) He underwent no 
trial, and the sole reason for bia banishment i9 
stated by some writers to hare been his hariog 
published his poem on the Art of Lore (Sidom 
rail. 157 , Vict. Eptt 1 27) The real cause 
of his banishment has long exercised the inge- 
nuity of scholars The pnblicahon ot the Art 
Amatoria may well have offended Angustos, 
who wished to advocate marrisge and domestic 
life among his subjects (Tmt it 7, 113), but 
the poem bad been puhhshed nearly ten years 
previously, and, rnoreover, whenever Ond 
alludes to that, the ostensible canse, be lo 
variably couples with it another which he 
mysteriously conceals, * duo enmina carmen et 
error’ (ZVtaf 11.207) He saye repeatedly that 
It was error, not teelut or faetnut (Trttl i 3 
37, 111 1, S2, IT 10, 90) Hence it can scarcely 
have been owing to a gmlty mtngoe with the 
younger Juba, as some have supposed. The 
clue may possibly be given in bis words which 
blame his eyes as guilty for baTing witnessed • 
crime (Truf u 103 in 5 49, Pont iil 8, 74), 
and it 19 a probable enlanation that be bad 
become acqoamted with Julias prodiga^ by 
accident, and by concealing it had given ofwnce 
to Zone, or Augustus, or both Ond draws an 
affecting picture of the miseries to which he 
was expoM in lus place of exile (Trttf u 3), 
whieh was a rilegaho, not an eitihum pr^ 
Mrly so called, i e he retamed his eiPtlat and 
bis property, hut could not, eabl the sentence 
was terok^ leave the place aatigued for hia 
residence (Tntt il 137, t 11) He complains 
of the inhospitable soil, of the seventy of tbe 
climate, and of the penis to which be was 
exposed when the barbarians plnodered tbe 
snrvormdmg conotry and lusulted the very 
walls of Tomi. He supplicated Augustus to 
change his place of batusbment, and besought . 
fus fnends to use their influence m his belulf 
In the midst of all bis misfortunes, however, ' 
be sought some relief in the eiercme of bis 
poeticsl talents Not only did he finish his 
in his exile, besides wntuig the Ibtr, the 
Trului, Ex Panto, Ac, bat be likewise ac- 
qmred the language of the Getse, lo which he 
composed some poems ui bonoor of AugostUB 
These he pnbliclyrecited, and they were received 
«ithJjunnlliuiiUkAijr^ansk>i^Ilui.Tnnutae. Wj|h.l 
htsnew fellow-citizens, inde^ he had snccee<W 
in rendering himself highly popular, insomuch 
that they honoured h JO with a decree declanng 
hnn exempt from all public burdens. He died 
at Tonu in the sixtieth year of bis age, a.x> 18. 
— The following is a list of Ovid a works, 
arranged, as far an possible in chronologicaj 
order — (1) Amorum Ltin III, the earhest of 
the poets works. According to the epigram 
premed, the woili, as we now posses it, is a 
second edition, revised and abridged, the former 
one havuig consisted of five b^ks. (Ed Is 
Muller, 1867 ) (3) Epxitolae Eerdldu m, twenty 
one m number (E^ by Palmer, 1874 , Bhock 
burgh, 1879) Of these it is geDeraUy Md vnlh 
some reason that the epistle of Sappho, and the 
last SIX in pairs each of an epistle and an 
■Mwer (nz. Pant, HeUna, LeanAer, llera, 
Aeonitut, Cpdippe). are by an imitator, though 
smna cnties tbiiik that the fast six may b« a 


meat thia poem was ejected from the public 
1 branes by command of Angustos (Ed by 
Willuunii, 1684 ) (4) Eemedia Atnont, m one 

book, is) To poems of this period belongs 
the Ifeaieamtna Faetet, an advice to ladies on 
tbeiT toilet, of which only portions remain (cf 
A A 111 205) (C) Metamorp?tO!eon Ztlri XV 
Tbot tbe gv^test of Ond a poems in bulk and 
pretenciong, appears to hare been written be 
tween the age of forty and fifty, and for its 
matter is mdebted to Alexandrian antbors, 
especially to Nioander and Parthenius It 
consists of such legends or fables as involved a 
transformation, from the Creation to the time 
of Julius Caesar, the last bemg that emperor’s 
change into a star It is thus a sort of cychc 
poem made np of distinct episodes, but con 
nected mfai one narrative tbead with much 
skill (Ed by Haupt Korn, snd H. J Muller 
1871-7B and Zingeile,pTagne, 1885) (7)Easfo- 
r«>i» iifrn XII, of which only the first six are 
extant This work was incomplete at the time 
I of Ond • banithineBL Indeed, he had perhaps 
done b‘tle more than collect the materials for 
It, lot t^t tbe fourth book was wntten in 
Ponlos appears from vet 88 Tbe Fattt is a 
suit of pcetieal Romavi c^efidur,vntlitUappri>' 
prute festmls and mythology, and the tab- 
atance was rroUblj taken in a great measure 
from tbe cluBomsa esnalista. Titewcerk shows 
a good deal of learning, but it has been observed 
t)^ Ovid makes freijneiit msUkesinfns aetr^ 
noiDy, from not underetandiag the books from 
whicK he took It. (Ed.byMerkel,I&tf.l873, 
Feter.Iapa J879, Paley. 1888, Ballara, 1681 ) 
(8) Tntitum Ltbrt V, elegies written tloriAg 
the fLretfouryeun of Onde banishmenb They 
are chiefly made up of descriptions of his 
afllicted condition, aiid petitions (ot mercy 
Tbe tentb elegy of the fourth book is Talnable, 
as coDtainmg many particulars ot Ond'a life 
(Ed b70wen,1889) [H) EpuMarum ex Fonto 
Eibn IV, ore alM> in the elegiac metre, and 
much the same in substoncA aa the Tnttta, to 
which they were subsequent. It must be con- 
fesaed that age and nusfortuBe seem to have 
damped Ond a genius both in Uus and the pre- 
ceding work Even the versification is mors 
dovenly, and some ol the lines very prosaic 
(10) Jbu,a, satire of between COO and 700 elegiac 
vvcMsi./vlEXi.wTifta.'i.'n.ej’jlft- 'Oie.ijaetjnyeisyi* 
in it Bcainst an enemy vvho had traduced him. 
The title. Hit, was taken from a poem of the 
same bind byCallimachus Though the variety 
of Ovid’s imprecations displays learning and 
fancy, the piece leaves the unpeessvon of an 
imp^ent exploiaon of rage. The title ami plan 
were borrowed from Callimachtis (11) Of the 
BaUeutteon, oa fishes, written duneg his exile 
(PJm ixiiL 11, 152>,onlj fragments remain- Of 
' has lost works, the moat cefebrated was his trsr 
gedy, lleilea, ot which only two hues remain 
TbeXiix, or complaint of tbe wahmt tree, is not 
Ond a, but i-s of an early data under the empire 
The Com Jaiio ad£atnam,orEpteedionI>ni4t, 
fs also m late MSS wrongly att^nted to Ond. 
it seems to ^ ll>e work of an early imitator of 
Ovid, though some writers assign it to the 
fifteentli century a,d since no earher MS. of 
it has been discovered It is not witliout poeti 
cal sent. — That Ond possessed a great poeticar 
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genius is unquestionable ; which makes it the 
more to be regretted that it was not always 
under the control of a sound judgment He 
possessed great vigour of fancy, warmth of 
colouring, and marvellous facility of composi- 
tion, but it must not be supposed that this 
facility implies unstudied art. Ovid is a master 
of form and grace of diction. His verses and 
their subjects reflect the grace and polish, and 
the artificiality also, of the most polished society 
of the Augustan age; indeed, he was the first 
to depart from that pure and correct taste 
which characterises the Greek poets and their 
earlier Latin imitators. His writings abound 
with those conceits which we find so frequently 
in the Italian poets. — Editions of Grid’s com- 
plete works are by Burmann, -Amsterdam, 1727; 
by Merkel, Lips. 1873 ; by Lindemann, 18C7. 

Oxia Palus, or Oxianus Lacus (ike Sea of 
Aral), the lake or inland sea formed by the 
rivers Ja.vaetes and Oxus (Amm. Marc, ixiii. 
8, 59). Ptolemy (vi. 12, 3) knows of it as 
U ’n|fiari; Xi;uT), but has been misinformed as 
to its size and importance. 

Oxli Montes (ra or Otl^eia, vfnj : 

prob. Ak-tagh), a range of mountains between 
the rivers Oxns and Jaxartes ; the H. boundary 
of Sogdiana towards Soj’thia (Ptol. vi. 12, 1). 

Oxus or Oaxus Cnfos, 'na^os : Jiltoun or 
Amou), a great river of Central Asia, rose, 
according to some of the ancient geographers, 
on the N. side of the Paropamisns M. {Eindoo 
KoosJt), and, according to others, in the Emodi 
M., and flowed ITW., forming the boundary 
between Sogdiana on the N. and Bactria and 
Margiana on the S., and then, skirting the N. 
of Hyrcania, it fell into the Oxia Pains {Sea of 
Aral). The Greek geographers wrongly repre- 
sented the principal arms of the O.vus as flow- 
ing into the Caspian. It is tliought that they 
■were misled by the deep bay at the south of the 
inland sea, and also by an old river bed trace- 
able for nearly 500 miles through the desert to 
the Caspian Sea. This no doubt was once a 
branch of the Oxus, but only in prehistoric 
times. (Strab. p. 500 ; Plin. vi. .52 ; cf. Pol. x. 
48 ; Amm. Marc, xxiii. C, 52 ; Ptol. ri. 9.) By 
a similar mistake they made the Genus and 
even the Jaxuites reach the Caspian. 

Oxybli, a Ligurian iwople on the coast of 
Gallia Narbonensis, W. of the Alps, and be- 
tween the Flnmen Argenteum {Argens) and 
Antipolis {Antibes). They were neighbours of 
the Sallnvii and Deeiates. (Strab. p. 185.) 

Oxylus ('Ol t/Xoj), the leader of the Heraclidae 
in their invasion of Peloponnesus, and subse- 
quently king of Elis. [See p. S02, b.j 

OxyrhynohuB {'O^iptryxos i Behneseh, Hu.), 
a city of Middle Egypt, on the “W. bank of the 
canal which runs parallel to the Nile on its IV. 
side {Balir Yussuf ) ; the capital of the Nomos 
Oxyrhynchites, and chief seat of the worship of 
the fish called oiyrynchua (Strab, p. 812 ; Ptol. 
iv. 5, 59 ; Amm. Marc. xxii. 10 ; Ael. S. A. 40). 

Ozogardana, a city of Mesopotamia on the 
Euphrates, the people of which preserved a 
lofty throne or chair of stone, which they called 
Trajan’s judgment-seat (Amm. Marc. xxiv. 2). 


P. 

Pacaris. [Hypacvuis.] 

Pacatiana. [PintYow.] , . 

Pacatns, Drepanins, a Boman rhetorician 
and a friend of Ansonins, wrote a panegyric on 
Theodosius. — Ed. Biihrens, 1874. 
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PaccIuB or Paccius Antiochns, a physician 
about the beginning of the Christian era, who 
was a pnpil of Pliilonides of Catana, and lived 
probably at Borne. He made a large fortune 
by the sale of a certain medicine of his own 
invention, the composition of which he kept a 
secret. At his death he left his prescription as 
a legacy to the emperor Tiberius, who ordered a 
copy of it to be placed in all the public libraries. 

Paches (ndxus), an Athenian general in the 
Peloponnesian war, took Mytilene and reduced 
Lesbos, B.c. 427. Gn his return to Athens he 
was brought to trial, and, perceiving his con- 
demnation to be certain, drew his sword and 
stabbed himself in the presence of his judges. 
(Thnc. iii. 18-49 ; Diod. xii. 55 ; Plat. Nic. C.) 

Pachymeres, Georgius, a Byzantine writer, 
was bom about a.d. 1242 at Nicaca, but spent 
the greater part of his life at Constantinople. 
He wrote several works, the most important of 
which is a Byzantine History, containing an 
account of the emperors Michael Palaeologus 
and Androniens Palaeologus the elder, in thir- 
teen books. — Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1835. 

Pachynus or Pachynum {Capo Passaro), a 
promontory at the SE. extremity of Sicily, and 
one of the tliree promontories which gave to 
Sicily its triangular figure, the other two being 
Pelonun and Lilybacnm. By the side of 
Pacliynna was a bay, which was nsed as a har- 
bour, and which is called by Cicero Portus 
Pachyni {Porto di Palo). (Strab. pp. 2C5, 272 ; 
Ov. Fast. iv. 479, Met. xiii. 725.) 

Pacilus, the name of a family of the patrician 
Fnria gens, mentioned in the early history of 
the republic (Liv. iv. 12, 22, ii. 33). 

Pacoms. 1. Son of Orodes L, king of Parthia. 
His history is given under Aas.tcxs XIV. — 
2. King of Parthia. [Aksaces XXIV.} 

Pactolns (na«T£i.'Aej ; Sarabat), a small but 
celebrated river of Lydia, rose on the N. side of 
Jit. Tmolns, and flowed N. past Sardis into the 
Hermns, which it joined thirty stadia below 
Sardis. The golden sands of Pactolns have 
passed into a proverb. Lydia was long the gold 
country of the ancient world to the Greeks, its 
streams forming so many gold ‘ washings ; ' and 
hence the wealth of the Lydian kings, and the 
alleged origin of gold money in that country. 
Bnt the supply of gold was only on the surface, 
and by the beginning of oar era it was so far ex- 
hausted as not to repay the trouble of collecting 
it. (Hdt. T. 101 ; Xen. Cyr. vi. 2, 1 ; Strab. p. 
554; Soph. Phil. 302; Verg. Aen. i. 142.) 

Pactyas {TJmrvas), a Li'dian, who on the 
conquest of Sardis (b.c. 54C) was charged by 
Gyrus with the collection of the reveiwes of the 
province. I^en Cyrus loit Sardis on his return 
to Eebatona, Pactyas induced the Lydians to 
revolt against Gyms ; but when an army was 
sent against him he first fled to Cyme, then to 
Mjdilene, and eventually to Chios. He was 
surrendered by the Cliians to the Persians. 

Pactye {najcrth; : St. George), a town in the 
Tliracian Chersonesus, on the Propontis, thirty- 
six stadia from Cardia, to which Alcibiades 
retired when he was banished by the Athenians, 
B.C. 407 (Hdt. vL 36; Nep. Ale. 7). 

Pactyica (ntucTwrK^),the country of the Pac- 
tyes {Tlaxrufs), in the NW. of India, W. of the 
Indus, and in the ISth satrapy of the Persian 
empire, is probably the NE. part of Afghan- 
istan, about Pellalahad (Hdt. iii. 93, vii. 07). 

M. Pacuvins, one of the early Boman trage- 
dians, was horn about B.c. 220, at Brundisium, 
and is said to have been the son of the sister of 
Ennius (Euseh. Chron. 150, 3 ; Cic- Bmt. 04, 
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220) PacuTtus appears to have been broagfat I lional channels were ms'^e by the Etruscans 
npttt Bmndisinm, but he afterwaris repaired [dnniiptheic oceapation of that country (Plin^ 
toEome Here be deroted himself to painting | ui 120) The whole coarse of the riTer.mclud 
and poetry, and obtained so mnch distinction I ing its snndings, u about 4!H) miles About 
m the former art that a painting ^ his in the twenty miles from the searthe nver dmdes 
temple of Hercules, in the FonimBoanmn, was itself into two mam branches, of which, theb 
regaled as only infenoi to the celebrated one was called Padoa {Maestra, Po Grande, 
painting of Fabins Pictor (PluL. x*XT 19,G«11. or Po deUe Fomaei) and the S one Olana 
31111.2,2} After living many years at Kraoe [Po dAnana), and each of these now falls 
(for be was still there ui his eightieth } ear) he into the Adriatic by several months The 
vetumed to Biundjsium, on account of tJie aoment wnteis enumerate seven of these 
failure of his health, and died in his native months, some of which were canals They lay 
town, IS the nmetieth year of his age, bc 130 between Ravenna and Altmnm, and bore the 
(Gell I 21) ffe have no further particularBof following names accordmg to Pliny, beginning 
lus life save that his talents gained him the withtheS and eodmg with thehT Padusa, 
friendship of Laelms, and that he lived on the also called Augusta Fossa, was a canal dug by 
juost intimate terms with his younger nval, Augnstna, which connected Bavennawith the 
Accius Pacnvms nas universally alloned by j Po. (2) VatreDus also called Eridanum Ostium 
the ancient writers to have been one of the i or Spinetieum Ogtium {Po Ji Pnmaro) from 
greatest of the Latin tragic poets (Varro, ap the town of Spina at its mouth. (S) Ostmm 
GelL vii 14 , Cic Opt Gen Or 1 ^ Brut 21, Capraaiae iPorto Intento dt bell’ Oekto) (4) 
238, Hor Ep ii 1, 36, Pera. i 77 , Mart u Ostium Sagrs (Porto di ilagnavaeea) fo) 
91; Quintil X 1,97) He is especially praia^ Olane or Vdlaue, the S mam branch of the 
lot the loftiness of hit thoughts, the vigour of nver mentioned above (6) Psdoa, the main 
his language, and the extent of his knowledge branch aabdiv ided into several small branches 
Hence we find the epithet doctus {re<{neatly called Ostia Carbonana ( 7 ) Fossae Phihstmae, 
apphed to him His tragedies were taken from connecting Ibo nver by means of the Tartarus, 
the great Greek writers but he did ontconfine with the Athesis (Plmfc) 
himself, hke bis predecessors, to a mere transU- Padoia [PAPts J 

tion of the latter, bat worked up hu iniitenals Paeas [Jltudy, Tlaher), in Homer the 

with more freedom and independent jodguient physician of the gcols ( j) v 491, 999) . later a 
Some of the plays of Poconus were not bu^ desiguatiou of Atollo and of Aecunta 
upon tha Greek tragedies, hut belonged to the Pae&AlA (naiavla iXaioi-nv*), a demns in 
class called Pneteitalae, m which the eobfecU i Attica on the E slope of Mt Hymettss, belong 
were taken from Boman story One of Uiese mg to the tnbe Pandionis It ws* the demse 
was entitled Pauliif, which had as its hero L. I of the orator Bsuostreneb 
A emihus Paolns, the conqueror of Perseus i Paemaai, a people of German ongm in Gallia 
lougotMacedouia— Theftagmeotsoi Pacuvioa Belgica^Ca^ B G ii 4) 
are pabhahed by Bothe, Po/t Lot Sftnif Paedneifnaioi’frl.epowerfuIThraeiaapeoplv 
Fragm Litw 1834, and by Ribbeck 1871 who in earlytunes werespreadover a greitpart 

Pldtts (Po), the chief nver of Italy, wboee ofjllecedonia and Thrace Accordingtoalegeno 
name (by a doobtfal etymology) is said to have preserved by Herodotns, they were of Tencnan 
been of Celtic ongm, and to nave been given it ongin , and it it not impossible that they were 
on account of the ^ne trees (m Celtic padi) • bnnehof the great Phrygian people, a mrtion 
wtoch grew oil Its banks (Plin 111 122} lathe of«lii«hseenistohavesettledmEDrope[Pi!iiv 
Ligonon language it was called Bodenfu* or ou). InHomcrthePaeomanseppearesallies 
Bodtnevs ,A^ost all later writers identified of the Trojans, and are represented as having 
the Fodas -with tee fabuloas Endauua, from come from the nver Anus (Ii ii fits, xn 887, 
which amber was obtained, and hence the xxi. 139) In histoncal tunes they inhabited 
Boman poets frequently give the name of En the whole of the N of Macedonia, from tlic 
danus to the Padua 'Die leaaim of this identi frontier* of lUyna to some little distance E of 
ficationappearstohavebeenthattee^oenician the nver Strymon Their country was called 
vessels received at tlie mouths of the Padua Paedaui(n<uavia) The Paeomans were divided 
the amber which had been transported by land into several tnb^, independent of each other, 
from the coasts of the Baltic to those rf the and governed by their own chiefs, though at a 
Adriatic The Padus rises from two BjiriJigaon later period they appear to have owned the 
theE side of 5It Vesola (ifonfe Tisot. uithe authontg of one king The'Paeoman tnbca on 
Alps, and flows with a general easterly direction the lower course of the Strymon were subdued 
through the great plain of Cisalpme Gan] which by the Persians, B C 513, end many of them 
it divides mto two parts, Galha Cispadana and were tranaplant^ to Phrygia , but tbe tnbes m 
Gallia Transpadana. Its importance to U IheH of thecountrymaintamedtheirindepend 
Italy gamed for it the tiGe ‘King of Rivers’ ence (Thne lu 99, PoL v 97, Strab pp 818, 
(Verg Georg I. 482), and Stra^ beheved it to 318,331) They were long troublesome neigh 
be tbe largest nverm Europe after tbe Danube bonts to the Macedonian monarchs whose ter 
(Strab p 204) It receives nomerous affluents, ntoties tlieyfrequenlly mvaded and plander«l, 
which dram the whole of this vast phiin, de but they were eveiitnally subdued by Fhihjv, 

acending from the Alps on tbe A and the the father of Alexander the Great, who allowra 

Apennines on tbe S These afflnents, increased them neverthelesa to retain their own monarchs 
m the summer by tbe meltmg of the snow on (Dio^ xix 2, 4, 2;^ im 8) Thev continued to 
the mountains, frequenUy bring down such a be governed by their own kmgs till a mnch later 

. large body ot water aa to cause the Padua to period , and these kmga were c4ten virtnally m 
overflow its banks. Hence through a long depeo^nt of the 3Iac^onianmonarcby Thus 
course of centunes the embankments of the we read of theirkiiigAndoleoii,whoeeaaagt]ter 
nver have been constantly raised to meet the k^rrhss mamed After tbe conquest of ll*ce» 
silting up of the bed until it Sows often bi^ doma by the Romans, 198, the part of Paeonia 
above the adjacent plain. PUny states that E of the Axius focm^ theaecond,and thep^ 
works to relieve the overflow by cutting addi of Paeonia IV of the Anus formed tbe third,’ 



PAEOXIUS 

of the four districts into which JIacedonia was 
divided by the Romans. 

Paeonins (neK^aioj). 1. Of Ephesus, an arclii 
tect, probably lived between B. c. 420 and 380. 
In conjunction with Demetrius, he finally com- 
pleted the great temple of Artemis, at Ephesus, 
which Chersipliron had begun ; and, with Daph- 
nis the Milesian, he began to build at Miletus 
a temple of Apollo, of the Ionic order. 
latter was the famous Didymaeitm, or temple 
of Apollo Didymus, the mins of which ore still 
to be seen near Miletus. The former temple, 
in which the Branchidae had an oracle of Apollo, 
was burnt at the capture of Miletus by the army 
of Darins, 498. The new temple, which was on 
a scale only inferior to that of Artemis, was 
never finished. (Hdt. vi. 19 ; Pans. vii. 5, 4 ; 
Strab. p. 634.) — 2. Of Mende, in Thrace. His 
fame rests on his sculptures at the temple of 
Zens at Olympia about 436 B.c. He erecnfed 
the statues and metopes of the cast front, while 
-Alcamenes eiecnted those of the west (Pans. v. 
10, 6). According to an inscription found re- 
cently at Olympia on the base of his statue of 
Nike, the pediments of the east front were as- 
signed to Paeonins as being successful in a 
competition. Presumably he held the first place 
and Alcamenes the second in this competition 
of artists. The eastern pediment represented 
the chariot-race of Pelops. The German eica- 1 
• vations have recovered his great statue of Nike ' 
dedicated by the Messenians (Pans. v. 20, 1), of i 
which the head and arms only have perished. 

Paeoplae (nai<hrA<u), a Paeonian people on | 
the lower course .of the Stiymon and the An- 
gites, who were subdued by the Persians, and 
transplanted to Phrygia by order of Darius, B.c. 
SIS. They returned to their native country 
with the help of Aristagoras, 500 ; and we find 
them settled N. of Mt. Pangaeus in the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes, 480. (Hdt. v. 15, vii. 113.) 

Paerisadcs or Parisades {Tlatpi<rdSyT<jrnapi- 
cihys), the name of two kings of Bosporus. 
1. Son of Lencon, succeeded his brother Spa/- 
tacus B. c. 849, and reigned thirty-eight years. 
He continued the same friendly relations with 
the Athenians which were begun by his father 
Lencon. (Died. xvi. 52 ; Dera. FJiorm. p. 999; 
Strab. p, SIO,) — 2. The last monarch of the first 
dynasty that ruled in Bosporus. The pressure 
of the Scythian tribes induced Paerisades to 
cede his sovereignty to Mithridates the Great. 
The ^te of this event cannot be placed earlier 
than 112, nor later than 88. (Strab. 1. c.) 

Paestanns Sinus. [P.vESTmr.] 

Paestum (Paestanns), originally called Fosi- 
donla (nofff i5mvm ; naa-eiSat'idrtjs), \ras a city 



Coin of Pacstnm (PesMonia’. of Cth cent, a c. 
etr., MOC[=nol1Elo 1 ; PoscIOon with tri4cnt ; ror., 

nOMSIOA fsDOlEIOA). 

in Lncania, situated between four and five miles 
SE. of the month of the Silams, and near the 
bay which derived its name from the town 
(nno'etSajrcdrrjs KiiATror, Paestanns Sinus : G. of 
Saferno).' It was colonised by the Sybarites, pro- 
bably dnring the time of their prosperity between 
G50 and 510 B.c. (Strab. p. 251 ; Sybabis.) It 
soon became a powcrfnl and flourishing city 
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(Hdt. vi. 127) ; but after its capture by the Luca- 
nians (between 438 and 424), it gradually lost the 
characteristics of a Greek city, and its inliahit- 
ants at length ceased to speak the Greek lan- 
guage. Its ancient name of Posidouia was pro- 
^hly changed into that of Paestum at this time. 
Hnder the supremacy of the Romans, who 
founded a Latin colony at Paestum about B. c. 
^4, the town gradually sank in importance (Liv. 
Ep. 14, xxiL 36, xxvL 39 ; Veil. Pot. i. 14 ; Cic. 
Off -Aff, xi. 17) ; and in the time of Augustus it 
IS only mentioned on account of the beantiful 
roses grown in its neighbonrhood (Verg. Georg. 
ir. 118; Propert. iv. 5, 59). The ruins of Paes- 
tnm are magnificent, especially those of its two 
temples in the Doric style, among the most 
perfect and beautiful in existence. Per a de- 
scription of the larger temple of Paestum, see 
Diet, of Ant. art. Templum. 

Faesns (ritucrSs), a town in the Troad, men- 
tioned by Homer, bat destroyed before the time 
of Strabo, its population having been trans- 
planted to Lampsacus. Its site was on a river 
of the same name (Beiram-Dere) between 
Lampsacus and Parinm. (17. ii. 828, v. 612 ; 
Hdt. v._117.) 

Faetinss, the name of a family of the Falria 
Gens, which was eventually snperseded by the 
name of Nobilior. [Nobiliob.J 
Faetus, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
signified a person with a slight cast in the eye. 

Faetns, Aellns. 1. P., probably the son of 
I Q. Aelins Paetus, a pontifex, who tell in the 
battle of Cannae. He was plebeian aedile B. c. 
204 ; praetor 203 ; magister egnitnm 202 ; and 
consnl 201. In his consulship he fought a battle 
with the Boil, and made a treaty with the ha 
ganni Ligims. In 199, he was censor with P. 
Scipio Africanns. He afterwards became an 
angnr, and died 174, during a pestilence at Rome. 
(Liv. xxix. 38, xxxi. 4, xli. 20.) He is mentioned 
as one of the Roman jurists. — 2. Sex., brother 
of the last, cnrule aedile 200 ; consul 198 ; and 
censor 193 with Cn. Cethegus. He was a jurist 
of eminence, and a pmdent man, whence he got 
the cognomen Catus. He is described in a line 
of Ennins as ‘Egregie cordatus homo Catns 
Aelins Sextus.’ (Cic. de Or. i. 45, 212, Brut. 
20, 78 ; Liv. xxxii. 7, xxxiv. 44.) He is enume- 
rated among the old jurists who collected or 
arranged the matter of law, which he did in a 
work entitled Tripartita or Jus Aelianum. 
This was a work on the Twelve Tables, wliich 
contained the original text, an inferpretalion, 
and the Legis actio subjoined (Pompon. Dig. i. 

2, 2, 88). — 3, Q., son of No. 1, was elected augur 
174, and was consul 167, when he laid waste the 
territory of the Ligurians (Liv. xlv. 16). 

Faetns, F. Antronius, was elected consnl for 
B.c. 65 with P. Cornelius Sulla; but he and 
Sulla were accused of bribery by L. Anrelins 
Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatus, and con- 
demned. Their election was accordingly de- 
clared void, and their accusers uere chosen 
consuls in their stead. Eimiged at his disap- 
pointment, Faetns conspired rvith Catiline to 
murder the consuls Cotta and Torqnatns ; and 
this design is said to have been frustrated solely 
by the impatience of Catiline, who gave the 
signal prematurely before the whole of the con- 
spirators had assembled. [Catibika.] ^ Faetus 
afterwards took an active part in the CatHinarian 
conspiracy, which broke ont in Cicero’s consul- 
ship, 63 (Sail. Cat. 18; Dio Cass, xxxvi. 27). 
After the suppression of the conspiracy Paetus 
was brought to trial for the share he had bad 
in it; he was condemned, and went into exile 

TT 
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to Epirna, where Be was Brag when Cicero cun traders over the coasts and islands of the 
hunself went into banishment m Cicero Aega^anandSIediterranean. It isbyno means 
was then mach alarmed lest Paetns shonfd make improbable that the story of the death of the 
nn attempt npon his life {SaU. Cat 47, Cic fro eh^ Melicertes grew oat of the Phoenician 
Bull 6 ad Alt m. 2, 7 ) cnstom of sacrificing a child to their deity, and 

Paetns, C Caeseinuiu sometimes caQed that when the worship o! Poseidon ousted that 
Caetotuos, consul a. n 61 was sent by \era m of 3Ie!cart, as regards the province of the sea, 
63 to the assistance of Domitias Ccob^ m the name of the Phoeiucian deity was retained 
Armenia He was defeated by Volc^eses king la the myth which had thus grown np The 
of Parthia, and purchased peace of the Par Uomaos identified Palaetnon with their own 
thians oa the most disgracefol terma (Tac ^od Portnnns, or Portamnns. [PoBTcvrs t— 
Ann. XT C-2S , Dio Casa. Ixzii SI Saet Act A ^ Semmios Falaemoo, a grammarian in 
89 ) After the accession of Vespasian, he was the reigns of Tibenus, Cahgula, and Claudios. 
appointed goremor of Syria and depnred He was a native of Vieentia (Ftcenra), in the 
AntochnaI\ bogof Commagene othia king north of Italy, and was ongmally a slave , hot 
dom (Joseph. H j vu. 7) having been maniumtled, he opened a school 

Paetns Thrasea [Ikoasei.] at Rome, where he became the most celebrated 

Fagae [Pegae] graminanan of his time, thongh his moral 

Fagisae, called by the Romans Fagkta, -ae character was infamous (SneL Gramm 23, 
(Tlsyitoal Anguln near Polo), a town of Juv n. 451 vn. 21i>) He was also snccess- 
^esssly, on the coast of hlagceaia, and on the fol in the cnltivation of vines (Plin xiv 41) 
bay called after it Sinus Pagasaeoi or Pagaft* Palaeopohs [Neipous.] 
cns (IIsyairurKc^reJATos Q of Volo) It was l Palaepnatuj (UaAafiparrer) 1 Of Athens, a 
the port of lolcos, and afterward of Phene I mythical epic poet of the pre-Homenc pencd. 
and IS cdehnted m mythology aa the place The time at which he bv^ is nneertain, bat 
where Jason baHt the ship Argo. (JasowJ he appears to have been nsually placed after 
Hence some of the ancients derived its name Pbemooce pPuEnovosJ, thongh some wnters 
from w^ynia , hot others connected the name assigned him even an earlier dale.— 1 Of 
mtb the fountains (wiyyid) m the neigbbooibood Abydos a historian lived in the time of Alex 
(Strsb p. 496 , Dioa zvi. 31 , Propert t 20 17) sn^ the Great (Stud, tv) —3 A Greek Pen 
—The ^jective Pagataeut is applied to Jason pateticphilosopber and grammarian, probably 
on aceonnt of his bo Idmg the aiup Argo and of Alexandria, m the foorth centn^ ks His 
toApoUobeeaosehehadasanctaaryatPagMae most celebrated work was entitlM Trexta 
The adgectire is also used w the general tense | (Toward), which is IreqoenOy relerred to by the 
of Thessalian, thus Alcestis the wife of Ad | grsinisanana— There is extant n smsU work 
metns, u called by Ovid Pagataea eonjux in fifty^ae sections, entitled ITaXa^wref T<pl 
FB^e(ndypai fugrur), acityof Syna,c& tvtrrity ot On IncredibU Taltt, girmg a 
the £ side of ML Ansnos, st the foot of the bnef account of some of the moat celebrated 
pass called by Ptolemy the Syrian Gatos on tbe Greek legenda It is an abstract ot a mneh 
road between Antioch and Alexandna the larger work, which u lost. The ongmal work 
scene of the battle between Alexander Balas isrefeired touCins,8S 'Docta Pslae^iatia 
and Demetnns Nicator, B C US (Stnb p 7ol, testator voce papyrus. He follows the £ah»- 
PtoBv IS 12} menslic xnetboc of trying to rationalise th* 

Fagns (niyef) a rentarkabl» eonicat hilL mythsiatotustory XhebeateditioaubyVTester 
about 500-4X10 feet high, a little N of Smyrna, maim, in the ilglbographi, Braoswick, 1813. 
was crowned with a ahnne of N emesis, and had Falaenu (noAiupJi noAoipcvr) etownon 
a celebrated spnng (Pans, t 12, 1 } the coast of Acamania near Leucaa (Xhuc. n- 

Falaemon (noAoi^iw) I In Greek legends SO Strab p. 4i>0} 
son of Atbamas and Ino, and ongmalfy called Falaeste {Palata) a town of Hpirns a httle 

Melicertea When his mother, w^ was driven S of the Acrocenouan mountains here Caesar 
mad by Hera, had thrown herself, with her Lind^ his forces when he crossed over to Greece 
boy, into the sea, both were changed into manna to carry on tbe war against Pompey (Lucan, 
divmities, Ino becoming Lencothea, and fileli Phart v 460) 

cartes Palaemon, (Ear JpA Taur 271, PalacstuiadlaXuoTieii PaUttine) [Forth* 
ApoUod. lu 4, 8, Hyg Fab 2, Ov Met it geography and earlier history of Palestme see 
520, xiu. 919) [For details see Athaxss] Dirt o/thtBxbU] Fromnc 63, when Pompey 
According to some, 3Iebcertei after his apo- took Jerusalem, the country was snbject to the 

theosis was called Glancus, whereas accordmgto Romans. At the death of Herod his kingdom 

another version Glancns IS said to have leaped wasdindedbetweenbissonsss tetrarchs,nnder 
into the sea from his love of Mehcertes [see p, tbe sanction of Angnstns, Archelaas receiving 
866 , bj. The body of Mehcertes, according to Jodaea, Samaria, and Idomaea. Herod Antipas 
theeommontiaditon,wa3 washed by thewavea, Galilee and Peraea, sT.it Philip Batansea, 
)r earned by dolphms into the port Schoenns Gaolomtis, and Trachonitis, all standing to 
on the Connthian isthmus, or to that spot on the the Roman empire m arelation of vutoal snb- 
coast where the altar of Pa l a e monsoweqttently jecboo,which sacces^ive events eonvertednito 
stood. There the body was found by his uncle, an integral nnios. First, i n 7, Archelsns was 
Sisypbna, who erde^ it to be earned to depo^ by Angastas, and Jodaea was placed 
Conntb, and on tbe comnand of tbe hereides ouder a Roman procurator next, about SI, 
he instituted tbe IsUuman games and sacrifices Philip died, and bii govemment was muted to 
cf black bulls m bonoor of tbe deified Palx^ tbe province of Syria, and was in 37 again con 
loon. (Pana L 4f, 11 u. 1. S Txetx. ad Lre ferred on Agnppa L, with tbe title of kmg and 
107, 229 , Pbfiostr Her 19, Icon. u. Id) la with the adhUon ol Abdene, tbe diatnCtn>oi» 
the island of Tenedos, it is said that chfidira Damaecus. In 39 Herod Antipas was banished 
were saenfieed to hnn, and this strengthena to Gaol, and his tetrareby was added to tbe 
the conclnsion, which it is hard to resist, that kin^jom of Herod Agnppa, and two years 
m the came Mebeertea we have the Fhoemaan later be received from Llaodios tbe govemmeDt 
Jdelcart, whose worship was spread by Pboeiu. ot Jodaea and bamans, and thas lalestme was 
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leumted unfler a nommal Iviiig On his death, 
an -it, Palestine again became a part of the 
Poman province of Sana under the name of 
■Judaea, which was goiemed bj a piocnrator 
Tile Jens were, howeaer, most tnrbulent sub 
jects of the Roman empire, and at last they 
broj e out info a general rebellion, which, after 
a most sanguinary war, was crushed by Vespa- 
sian and Titus, and the latter took and dc 
strojed Jerusalem in A D 70 [Titus] linger 
Constantine, Palestine was diiided afresh into 
the three proa inees of P Pnma in the centre, P 
Secunda in the N , and P Tertm the S of 
Judaea, mth Idumaea [Ahibia, p 90, b] 
Palamedes (naAcr/ieJi/r) 1 Son of Ifauphus 
and Clymene, and brotlier of Oeav He joined 
the Greeks in the expedition against Troj , but 
Agamemnon, Diomedes, and Odysseus, envious 
■of his fame, caused a captive Plirjgian to write 
to Palamedes a letter m the name of Priam, 
and bribed a servant of Palamedes to conceal 
the lettei under liis master’s bed They then 
accused Palamedes of treachery , upon search 
mg hiB tent they found the letter which they 
themsehes had dictated; and thereupon they 
■caused him to be stoned to death. When Pala 
medes was led to death, he exclaimed, ‘ Truth, t 
lament thee, for thou hast died even before 
me ' (Eur Orest 482 , Schol ad loe , Philostr 
jHer. 10 ; Ot JZef vm 50 ) According to some 
traditions, it was Odysseus alone who hated 
and yierseciited Palamedes (Xen Mem iv 2, 
33, Hyg Fab 105) The cause of this hatred 
is also stated variously According to the 
usual account, Odysseus hated him because he 
had been compelled by him to yom the Greeks 
against Troy [see p CIO, b ] Another story is 
that Odysseus had been censured by Palamedes 
for returning with empty hands from a foraging 
excursion mto Thrace (Serv. ad Aen ii 81) 
There are other i ersions also of his death be 
■sides the commonly received story stated above 
Some say that Odysseus and Diomedes mduced 
him to descend into a w ell, where they pre 
tended they had discoi ered a treasure, and when 
he w as below they cast stones upon him, and 
killed him (Diet Cret ii 15) , others state that 
he was drowned by them while fishing (Paus 
A 81, 2) ; and others, that he was killed by 
Pans with an arrow (Dar Phryg 28) His brother 
Oeax wrote the news on an oar {aXai), which 
floated to his father Nauplius (Eur Orest Ic , 
Apollod 11 1) For the vengeance taken upon 
the Greeks, see Nauplius The story of Pala 
medes, which is not mentioned by Homer, 
seems to hai e hetn first lelated in the Gtjjma, 
and was afterwards developed by the tragic 
poets (fragments remain of plays by Aeschylus 
and Euripides entitled Palavjedes, and of the 
Natijyhus by Sophocles), and lastly by the 
sophists, who liked to look upon Palamedes as 
their pattern Tlie tragic poets and sophists 
describe him as a sage among the Greeks, and 
as a poet ; and he is said to ha\ e inv ented 
lighthouses, measures, scales, the discus, dice, 
tho alphabet (Eur Fracjjti 581 , Paus ii 20, 
3; Philosti lc)—2 A Greek grammarian, was 
a contcmpoiary of Athenaeus, who introduces 
lum as one of the speakers in his work 
Palatinus lions [Eoua ] 

Palatinin. [Eoua] , ,,, . 

Pale (ndArj nnA6Tj,Ion IlaXeer.Att noAur. 
in Polyb. TJaXaifis nr Lixuna, Eu ), one of 
the cities of Cepliallenia, on a height opposite ; 
Zacynthus (Hdt. ix 28 , Strah p 450 , Pol v S) i 
Pales, an old Italian goddess of pastoral life, 
of flocks and shepherds, by the side of whom I 
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, there seems to have been at one peiiod a male 
5 deity of the same name (Serv ad Georg in 
f 1 ; Amob in 40), though the masculine form 
had certamly fallen early into disuse, and the 
goddess only was worshipped m the April festi 
r val Her name is connected with the root of 
: pasco, pabulum, and also with that of Pala 
■ hum That is to say that while Pales was the 
deity whom shepherds regarded as their pro 
• tectress and the giver of increase to their 
I flocks, the Palatine lull was originally the settle- 
^ ment and foitress of a pastoral community 
[ Hei festival on Apiil 21, called properly Pan- 
Ita (a word formed from Pales) and less cor- 
; rectly Paltlta, was a ceremony for thelustration 
. or purification of flocks and herds at the open- 
. ing of spring, and as such it was always 
: regarded m the country, though at Rome itself, 

I ow ing to the tradition that Romulus began his 
, city on that day, it was solemnised as the birth- 
day of the city The special ntes themseh es 
of purification by passing through fires of 
lighted straw [see Ftct of Ant art Partita], 
may be paralleled by similar observances in 
many countries (e g the ‘ St John’s Fires ’ of 
more northern countries) 

Palicanus, Lolllus [Lollius] 

Palice, a town of Sicily founded by Ducetius, 
leader of the Sieuli, u c 453, near the sulphurous 
lalce of the Palici [Logo dt Naftta], 15 miles W 
of Leontini destroyed soon after the death of 
Dneetms (Diod xi 88, 90; Pviici) 

Pahci (naAiKof), were Sicilian gods whom 
Aeschylus represents as the twin sons of Zeus 
and the nymph Tlialia, the daughter of Heph 
aestuB According to the legend thus adopted 
and transformed by the Greeks, Thalia, from 
fear of Hera, prayed to be swallowed up by the 
earth ; her prayer was granted , but m due 
time she sent forth from the earth twin boys, 
who were called IlaAiKol, from too TrclAiv 
iicccrBat (see Fragments of Aesch Aetneae, ap 
Macrob v 19) It is clear, how ei er, that these 
were really deities of the Sicel race and not of 
Greek introduction, nor can it reasonably he 
doubted that the names Palici and Delh ate 
Sicilian words of no Greek origin Tlieir sup- 
posed descent from Hephaestus (m another 
version they were sons of Hephaestusby Aetna) 
expresses probably the truth tliat the sprmgs, 
of which they were the deities, were hot sprmgs 
of volcanic origin They weie worshipped in 
the neighbourhood of Bit Aetna, near Palice, 
and not far from the sources of the riv er Sym- 
aetlms, and in the earliest times human sacri- 
fices w ere offoied to them Near their sanctuary 
there gushed forth from the earth two sulphu- 
reous fountams, called Delh, or brothers of the 
Palici, at which solemn oaths were taken. 
The oaths were written on tablets, and thrown 
mto one of the fountains ; if the tablet swam on 
the water, the oath was considered to he true, 
but if it sank down, the oath was regarded as a 
perjury, and was believed to be punished 
instantaneously by blindness or death This 
sanctuary was alsooraculai and was an asylum 
for runaway slaves These twnn deities whom 
nativ e tradition seemed to regard as sons of the 
Sicilian deity Adranus, were protectors of 
agriculture and of sailors (Diod vi 79, Strah 
p 275; Cio ATD ni 22, Verg Aen ix 585; 
Ov Met V . 400 ; Blacrob I c) 

Palunbothra, a city on the Ganges, appa- 
rently the modern Patna (Strah p 70, Ar- 
rian, Ind 10 , Ptol vii 1, 73) 

Fahniirns [G Pahnuro), a promontorv on 
the \V coast of Lncanm, said to have denv ed its 
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name from Palmnrns, Bon of Jasne, and |dlot 
of the ship of Aeneas, who fell into the Bea,aiid 
was mordefed on the coast by the natiTea (Verg 
Aen T 833, TI.S37, Strab p. 252) 

Psllacopas (TlaM^wdras), a canal m Baby 
Tmua, cat from the Eophrates. at a pomt 800 
stadia (eighty geog miles) S of Babylon, west 
ward to the edge of the Arabian Desert, where 
it lost itself in marshes (Aman, til 21, 1) 

Pallidas (nnAAdSat), the anthor of a la^ 
nnmber of epigrams m the Greek Anthology, 
was a pagan and an Alezandnan g rarom a r ian 
He hrM at the beginning of the fifth centory a » , 
for m one of his epigrams (No 115) he speaks 
of Hypatia, daughter of Theon, aa atiU abve 
H^atia was murdered in a D 415 
Palladlam (tloAXdSio)'), properly any image 
of Fallas Athene, hut geneTaily appbed to an 
image of this goddess which was kept hidden 
and secret and was revered as a pledge of the 
safety of the town where it essted Among 
these ancient images of Pallas none is more 
celebrated than the Trojan Palladiom, concern 
mg which there was the following tradition, 
dereloped no doubt gradoaUy by post-Homenc 
writers (nothing is said abont the Palladiom in 
the Biad or the Odyssey) Athene wasbrooght 
op by Tnton , and when his daughter, Palhm, 
and Athene were once wrestling t^etber, Zeas 
mterfered m the straggle, and suddenly hdd 
theaegis before the faceofPallas Pallss,«bile 
looking op to Zeas, was wounded by Athene, 
and died. Athene in her sorrow eansed an 
image of the maiden to be c^e, toiuid wbch 
she hong the aegis When EUctra bad come 
as a sappliant to the Palladium, Zeus borted it 
down from heaTen opoa the earth, because it had 
been sullied by the hands of one who was no 
longer a pare maiden. The image fell upon 
the earth at Troy, when Hus was jostbe^ 
mug to build the city nuseiectedasasctoafy 
to It. According to eome, the image was dedi 
cated by Electro, and accordmg to others it 
was giren by Zens to Dardanus The image I 
Itself u said to bare been three cubits IB height, 
with its legs close together, and holding in its 
light hand a spear, and mtbelett a spindle end 
A distaS (Apollod- lu. 12, S, Dionye. L 69, 
tichoL ad Eor Oreit 1129) This FaUadmin 
remained at Troy nntQ Odysseus andDiomedes 
contnved tocanyitawsy, because the city could 
not be toheo so long as it was in possession 
of that sacred trensnre. The earliest men 
tion of this robbery of the PsUadmm fruni 
Troy IS preserred by Proclns from Lesches (cf 
Conon, A arr 34, Yerg Aeii ii 16t) It is quite 
possible that this Story (Pans l 28.. 91 arose 
from an attempt to explam the name of the 
lau court for accidental homicide called Palla- 
dion. According to eome acconnts Troy cod 
tamed two Palladia, one of which waa earned 
oS by Odyssens and Diomedes, while the other 
was conveyed by Aeneas to Italy, or tbe one 
taken by tbo Greeks was a mere imitatun, 
while that which Aeneas brought to Italy was 
the gennme image (Dionya Ij; , Pans n 23 ' 
6, Or Fatl VI 421) Bat this twofold Palla.. 
dium was probably a mere invention to acconnt 
for Its existence in more than one place.' 
Several towns both in Greece and Italy clumed 
tbe honour of possessmg the genuine Trojan : 
Palladium as, for example, Argos and Athens, ' 
where it was beheved that Deraophon took it 
from Piomedea on his return from TVi^ ; 

E EMorHow] In Italy tbe cities of Kome, ' 
Tininm, Lncena,and Sins likewise pretended 
to pos^aa the Trojan Palladinm. (Strah. p.1 
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SCI, Plut Camill 20; Tac Ann. zt 41; 
Serr ad Am. il 168) Ihe story was not on 
freqneBtly a subject for vase pamtings It 
was ^so painted by Potygnotes at Athens 
(Pans L 23, 8) It appears among the scenes 
in tbe Tabula Iltaca 

Pallidins (naXXdSioi) L ButiUus Taurus 
AeBuUinns, bred some time in tbe fourth 
century a.D , and was the author of a treatise 
De^te BusUea, m the form of a Farmer's 
Calendar, the vanons operations connected with 
agneoUnre and a rural Lfe being arranged lO 
regular order, according to the seasons m which 
they ought to be performed. It is comprised 
UL fourteen books the first is mtroductory, 
the twelve foliowmg contain tbe duties of tbe 
twelve months in succession, commencing with 
January , the last tan poem, in eighty five ele- 
giac couplets, upon the art of grafting (Delnst- 
tu>ne) A considerable portion of the work is 
taken from Columella. The work was very 
popular in the middle agea Edited m the 
Senplorei Ret Rutticae by Sctaeider, Lipa> 
1994, and by J C Schmitt, lYnrlxb 1876—4 
Somamed latrosophttfa, a Greek medical 
wnterof AJeiandna, who lived after Galen.— 
3 Of Methone, a sophist who lived m the 
reign of Conslantme A rhetorician and 
poet, who lived at the end of the fonrth een- 

tuiyab and apparently imitated Ansoruas — 

fi Bishop of HeleBopobs. a.» 400 (See Dut. 
of Chnttian Btography) 

FnlUsfit (Palbotinns Taleneui), the chief 
town of tbe Yaccaei in the N of Bispania Tar- 
raconensia, and on a tnbnUry of ue Punns 
(PtoL IL 6, 50) 

Pallaatlat and PsUaatilwAurora, the- 
daaghter of the giant Pallas [Eos] 
PaUaBtloiD {TlaXjtAfTifii noxxotwiffr), en 
ancient town of Arcadia, near Tegea, said to have 
been founded by Pallas, the eon of Lyeson. 
Evander is soul io bare come from this place, 
and to have called the town which he founded on 
the banks of the Tibet PallanUum (afterwards 
Palantiunt and Pofaflum), after the Arcadian 
town (Faua TUL 48, 44; Hee ap Steph,rv, 
Lit 1. 6 ) On the foon^tion of Slegalopolis, 
most of the inhabitants of Paliontiom settled 
in the new city, and tbe town remained almost 
deserted, till it was restored by Antoninas Plus, 
and exempted from taxes on account of its sup- 
posed connexion with Rome (Paua I e , Strab 
p 485) 

Fallas [Athej?* ] 

Fallal (ndXXar) 1. One of the Titana son 
of Gnus and Eurybia, husband of Styx, sm 
talhaeof ZeJna,Cmhwi.,Eja.,tnilbluml^es. Tn 
376, 883 , Apollod. L 2, 2) —2. A giant, slain by 
Atheoe in the battle snth tbe gods (Apollod. u 
6, S)— ^ According to some traditions, the 
father of Athene, who slew him when he at- 
tempted to violate her fp 1S8 bl— 4 Son of 
Lycaon, and grandfather of Evander, is said to 
have founded the town of Pallanliara in Arcadia 
(Paua. TUL S, 44) Semus (od Aen. vul 44) 
calls bun a ion of Aegeus. Hence Evander is 
called by tbe poets Pallantxu* herot^^ 8°“ 
of Evander, and an ally of Aeneas, was slam by 
the Xtatuhan Turnus (Yerg Aen vai 194, »- 
140)— 6 Son of the Athenian king Fondion, 
and father of Clytus and Bates. Hia two sons 
were sent with Cephalat to implore assistance 
of Aeacas against ifinos. PalUe was sUin by 
Theseas The celebrated family of the Fallon 
tidae at Athens traced their ongin liom this 
FhOas (Pans, i 22, 28 , Apollod. Ul 15, 5 ; Ear 
Btpp 3,1, Pint. Thee. 3.) 
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Pallas, a faTOurite freedman of the emperor 
Claadius. In conjunction with another freed- 
man, Narcissns, he administered the affairs of 
the empire. iJter the death of Messallina, 
Pallas persnaded the weak emperor to marry 
Narcissns had been opposed 
to tms marriage, he now lost his former power, 
and Pallas and Agrippina became the mlers of 
the Boman world. It was Pallas who persnaded 
Clandins to adopt the yonng Domitins (^ter- 
wards the emperor Nero), the son of Agrippina ; 
and it was aonbtless with the assistance of 
Pallas that Agrippina poisoned her Imsbaud. 
Nero soon after his accession became tired of 
Ills mother’s control, and os one step towards 
emancipating himself from her anthority, he 
deprived Pallas of all his pnblic ofBces, and dis- 
missed him n’om the palace in 5G. He was 
snffered to live unmolested for some years, till 
iit lengtli his immense wealth excited the rapa- 
city of Nero, who had him removed by poison 
in C3. (Tac. Ann. xi. 29, rii. 2, 25, 65, xiii. 23, 
xiv. 63 ; Dio Cass. hd. 8, Ixii. 14 ; Suet. Claud. 
28.) His wealth, wliich was acquired during the 
reign of Claudius, had become proverbial, as we 
see from the line in Juvenal {i. 107), ‘ ego pos- 
sideo plus Pallante et Licinis/ The brother of 
Pallas was Antonias or Claudius Felix, who was 
appointed by Claudius procurator of Judaea. 
[Felix, Antokius.] 

Pallas Xacus. [Tbitox.] 

Palllne 1, {na/^ijvatosy IlaAA'^ 

nor: jETnssandra), the most westerly of the 
three peninsulas running out from Clialcidice 
in 3Iacedonia. It is said to have been formerly 
called Phlegra {^\4ypa)i and on the narrow 
isthmus which connected it Vidth the main-land, 
stood the important town of Potidaea. (Hdt. vii. 
123; Thuc. ir. 120; Pind. Nam. i. 100; Strab. 

p. 330.) — 2, (JlaWriyivs, rarely noAATjz'cToy), a 
demns in Attica belonging to the tribe Antiochis, 
was situated on one of the slopes of Pentelicns, 
a few miles SW. of ^larathon. It possessed a 
temple of Athene surnamed Pallenis {UaK\‘r]vis) 
from the place, and in its neighbourhood took 
place the contest between Pisistratus and the 
■party opposed to him. (Hdt. i. Cl.) 

Palma (Pnfma), a Boman colony on the SW. 
coast of the island Balearis Major (Majorca). 

Palmarla {Palmamola), a small uninhabited 
island off the coast of Latium and the promon- 
'tory Circeinm (PUn. iii. 81). 

Palmyra (TlaA/ivpa: Uahfsvpi^pSs, Palmyre- 
nus: O. T. Tadmor: Tnd?7Jor,Bu.), a celebrated 
city of Syria, stood in an oasis of the great 
Syrian Desert, which from its position must have 
been in the earliest times a halting-place for 
the caravans between Syria and Mesopotamia. 
Here Solomon built the city which was called 
in Hebrew Tadmor. It lies in 34® 18' N. lat. and 
58® 14' E. long., and was reckoned 237 Roman 
miles from the coast of Syria, 176 NE. of Da- 
mascus, 80 E. of Emesa, and II3 SE. of Apamea. 
^Vith the exception of a tradition that it was 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, we hear nothing 
of it till the time of the government of the East 
by M. Antonins, who marched to sunrise it, but 
the inlmbitants retreated with their mov^b^ 
proT>crty beyond the Euphrates (Appion, P, C. 
V. 9). tjnder the early Roman emperors it was 
a free city and a great commercial emponom. 
Its position on the border between the Parthian 
and Roman dominions gave it the command of 
the trade of both, bnt also subjected it to the 
injuries of war. Under Hadrian and the Anlo- , 
nines it was highly favoured and reached its ; 
greatest splendour (Plim r. &8)* Tlie history 
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of its temporary elevation to the rank of a 
capital, in the third century, is related under 
Odexathus and Zenoel\. On its capture by 
Aurelian, in 270, it was plundered, and soon 
afterwards an insurrection of its inhabitants led 
to its partial destruction. After that time it 
was made a tppoijpioy or frontier fortress, and 
was further fortified by Justinian (Steph Byz. 
s. V. ; Procop. de Aed. ii. 11). In the Arabian 
conquest it was one of the first cities taken ; 
but it was still inhabited by a small population, 
chiefly of Jews, till it was taken and plundered 
by Timour (Tamerlane) in 1400. It has long 
been entirely deserted, except when a horde of 
I Bedouins pitch their tents among its splendid 
j ruins. Those ruins, which form a most striking 
j object in the midst of the Desert, are of the 
I Roman period, and decidedly inferior in the 
style of architecture, as well as in grandeur of 
effect, to those of Baalbek [HeliopolisT, the 
j sister deserted city of SjTia. The finest remains 
j are those of the temple of the Sun ; the most 
j interesting are the square sepulcliral towers of 
' from three to five stories. The streets and the 
j foundations of the houses are traceable to some 
^extent; and there are several inscriptions in 
Greek and in the native Palmyrene dialect, be- 
sides one in Hebrew and one or two in Latin. 
The surrounding district of Palmyrene con- 
tained the Syrian Desert from the E. border of 
Coelesyria to the Enplmates (Ptol. v. 15, 24). 

Paltus (naArof : Belde), a town on the coast 
of Syria between Aradus and Laodicea (Strab. 
pp. 728, 735 ; Cic. ad Pam. xii. 13). 

Pambotis Lacus (nopj9a*rtr Mjxt ^ : Panina 
L.'U a lake in Epirus not far from Dodoka. 

Pamisns (ndptcror). 1. A southern tributa^ 
of the Penens in Thessaly (Hdt. vii. 129). — 2. 
{Pirnaiza)y the chief river of Messenia, rises in 
the E. part of the country, forty stadia E. of 
Ithome, flows first SW., and then S. through the 
Messenian plain, and falls into the Messenian 
gulf (Strab. pp. 267, 366). — 3. A small river in 
Laconia, falls into the Messenian gulf near 
Leuctra. It was at one time the boundary be- 
tween Laconia and Messenia (Strab. p. 361). 

Pammenes (nappevTys), a Theban general 
in whom Epaminondas placed confidence. He 
was entrusted by the Thebans with the defence 
of Megalopolis in 371 and in 852 n. c. (Pans, 
viii. 27, 2; Diod. xv. 14). IVhen Philip was 
sent as a hostage to Thebes he was put under 
the charge of Pammenes (Pint. Felojp. 26). 

Pampbia or Pamphium (natt(j)ia, ria^^cov), 
a village of Aetolia, destroyed by the Macedo- 
nians (Pol. V. 8, 13). 

Pamphila (rrap^iX??), a female historian of 
considerable reputation, who lived in the reign 
of Nero. She is described by Suidas as a na- 
tive of Epidanrus, by Photius as an Egyptian. 
Her principal work, of which Photius has ^ven 
some extracts, was a land of Historical Miscel- 
lany (entitled ^uftpiKTcuy IcropiKuv CrTTOfiyTifiaTutv 
Aejvo;). Modem scholars are best acquainted 
with the name of Pamphila from a statement 
in her work preserved by A. Gellius (tv. 23), 
by which is ascertained tlae year of the birth of 
Hellanicus, Herodotus, and Thucydides respec- 
fireJv. 

PamphHuB (nop^tAor). 1. A disciple of 
Plato, who is only remembered by the circum- 
stance that Epicurus, when a young mtm, at- 
tended his lectures at Samos (Diog. Laert. x. 
14 ; Cic, P. D. i. 26, 70). — 2. An Alexandrian 
gnimmarian, of the school of Aristarchus, and 
the author of a lexicon, which is supposed by 
some scholars to have formed the foundation of 
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the lexicon of Hesychias. He appears to have j 
lired in the fir»t ceotnry of onr er*.— 3 A phi | 
losopber or grammanan of ^ icopohg, the aothor 
of a vork on agneultore, of which there ai« | 
considerable fragments m the GeoponteU’^^ 
Presbyter of Caesarea, la Palestine, celebrated , 
for his fnendship with Ensehios, who, as a ine- 
monal of this intimacy, assomed the aBmame 
of PamjtMus rihcf 0 / Orttlian Sioyr'] 
—5 Of Amphipolis, one of the most dutin . 
gnished of the Greek painters shoot b c 390- 
S^O He vas the di^iple of Enpompns, the . 
foonder of the Sicyoman school of painting, or, 
rather, the artist from whose tune Sicyonic 
paintingbegantotake a lughrank. Fami^oa 
evidently did maefa to extend this repntation. 
It IS probable that his special distinction eon 
sisted in development of the encatistic metlvod 
of painting tPhn. xtx t 74 , 123, ct X>icf «/ 
Ant art Pictura) Of his own works we have 
most scanty acconnts , hat as a teacher of his 
art he was surpassed by none of the ancient 
masters. His eonrse of accnrate and compre 
hensire instruction extended over ten years, and 
the fee was no leu than a Ulent Among those 
who paid this price for his tnition were Apelles, 
hlelanthins, andPansias (Plm. zrxr 7C) 

EaiBphSs (ndu^O, a mythical poet, placed 
by Pansaniss later than Olen, and ranch earlier 
than Homer Hu name is coosected particn 
larly with Attica. (Fana nu 21, 9,tz. 27 3) 
Pu^hylls trla^uafe Tla/upC^ 

Xisr, Pampfaylias), in its original and more 
mtneted sense, was a narrow stnp of the 8 
coast oi Asia hlinor, extending in a sort of etch 
along the Siatu FamphyliiiJ (O of Adaha), 
between Lycu on the W , and Cihcta on the 
E, and on the ^ bordering on Fisidia. Its 
bonndanes, as coiunonly stated, were Uc 
Clunas on the W., the nrer MeUa on the E , 
and the foot of Hi. Tanxns on the N , bat the ' 
statements are not rery exact Strabo gires to 
the coast of Pamphym a length of C40 stadia, I 
from Olbia on the tT to Ptolemafs, aotno di^ i 
tance E. of the Sfelaa, and lie mak^s it a very I 
narrow strip (p. CC7) It was a belt of moon . 
talk coast land, intersected br nrers flowing I 
down from the Tanms in a snort course, bat I 
eereral of them with a considerable body of I 
water , the chief of them, going fr om to £ , | 

were the CaTaMtiiacTzs, Cxstbcs Ecbme { 
no'i, and hlxi-is pvo. C, ^ nangable for sonie 
distance from their months, ^e inhabitants | 
were a rmitore of races, whence their name : 
Tlifupu\iii, of all Tttctt (the gennino o’d foroi I 
the other in («< is late^ Besides the abort | 
gmal inhabitants, of the Semitic £un3y, and I 
t-ilicians, there were Tery early Greek aelUers [ 
and later Greek colonies in the land (Hdh ni. | 
9X , Strah p GC%) Tradition ascribed the first | 
Greek settlements to Mopsrs after the Projon j 
■war, from whom the conntry was m early times I 
cahed Ifopsopia (Plm. r 96) It was sue- 1 
cessirely a of the Persian, hfaeedoniaJi,l 
Greco-Synan, and Pergamene kingdoms, am] i 
passed by the will of Attains IQ. to tbeltomans I 
(B.C ISO), under whom it was made a pronnee i 
(D o Cua. Ln. 26. hr 31) , but this provinee I 
of Pampbyha was united with Lyoa andcalfed I 
liycia-Parnphylia nnder Claodias (Dio Casa. I 
lx. lli Under GalbaPamphyhawa* tented tOi 
Galatia (Tac. Uat u. 9) I 

Pampnylinia Hare, PamphyUns Smiu (rb' 
Xla^vXtor wcAnyor, Tls^2tp6\un Gulfi 

of Aialia), great gulf tormed m tha S 
coast of Asia Qmor by the Taoms chain and ! 
by *lt, Solymo, between the Pt Banmta ew! 
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Chelidomam (C Khehdonia), the S£ point of 
Ziycia,andPr AnemDniini(C dnemour), theS. 
point of Cilicia. Its depth from N to 8 , from 
Pr SacTTun toOlbia, is reckoned by Strabo at 
SC7 stadia (36*7 grog miles), which is too htUe 
(Strab pp 121, 12./, 6C0) 

Pampfiylns [Doris, p S03 b] 

Pan (nil') the great god of flacks end shep- 
herds among the Greeks. In mythology he is 
nsoally described as the eon of Hermes (a 
shepherd deity in Arcadia, see p 406) by the 
daughter of Diyops (ifom Hymn ni. 81) 
He^otns (m 14s) speaks of him as bom from 
Hermes and Penelope He was perfectly de> 
reloped from his birth , and when his mother 
saw him, she ran aw^ through fear, but 
Hermes earned him to dlympos, where ^ the 
gods were dehghted witli him, and especially 
Dionysns. From ^ dehghtmg all the gods, 
the Uomenc hymn denres his name He was 
originally only an Arcadua god , and Arcadia 
was always the principal seat of his worship 
From thu coontiy ^s name and worship after 
wards spread orer other ports of Greece, but 
ai Athens lus worship was not introduced till 
the tizue of the battle of 3Ianthoii, when ho 
u aaid to have appeared to the eoimer Pbeid- 
■ppides and promised aid if the Athenians 
would worship him (Hdt vi. 10^ ■ Psna. 

SI, S) Hu grotto at Athena was m the rocks 
on the side of the Acropolis and he had 
also a shnne near the Hissna In Areadu ha 
was the god ol forests, pastures, flecks, sad 
shepherds, and dwelt u grottoes, wandered on 
the rasmits of XDoniitaiss and locks, asd in 
valleys, either amssing lumseLf with the chaK, 
or leading the fiancee of the nyinpha. As w 
god of flocks, both of sxld and tame a nimals . 
It was his province to inmate and gnardt hetttt 
bat be was also a banter, and bOAters owed 
their taecese or failnre to Wn- The ArcadiU 
bofiten nsed to aooorge tbe statae of the ged 
if they had been diaapjoutUd in the ch^ 
(Thoocr Tu. 107) Daring the heat of mid-day 
b" used to slomber and the peasants feared to 
dutorb bis rest (Thcocr i- 16) He was esp^ 
aally a god of 'SBtnre, and nence associate 
with the Great llotbcr, Cybela (Find. 
lu 77) Bence in later tunes be was supposw 
to be tbe god of the nniverse, and that Signm 
cation wsa given to bis came As the fod of 
everything connect-d with pastoral We, he was 
fond of mnsic and tb,, inventor of the aynnx 
or shepherd a Ante, which be himself played m 
a inasterly manner, and in which he instructed 
others also, soch as Dsphnia. Be is thus sain 
to have loved the poet Pindar, and to have nmg 
and danced his lync songs, in retnm for whicb 
Pindar erected to lum a sanctuary in front of 
bis house Fan, like other geds who dwelt m 
forests, wss dre^ed by trarellers, to whom to 
sometune* appeared, and whom he startled ^th 
sodden awe or terror Hia supposed dreadful 
shoat was doubtlesi itoagioed from the lUiex 
rlained aonnds heard in the depths of forests. 
Bence audden fnght without any visible cause 
was ascribed to Pan and was called a Fame 
fear (cf Enr Jtltor 86) He was at the same 
I beheved to be possessed of prophet o 
powers, and to have even instructed Apop9 
' la this art. 1771110 roaming m hu forests fcn 
fell in love with ^bo, by whom or by PiUiobs 
I became the father o! lynx [see p 8091. Too 
' sbepberd s pipe (irtyryd was a special attributo 
cd Psm, and hence grew up the myth that be 
loved the Arcadian oymrhSyrmx that ahowu 
changed into a reed by the banka of letdon, ana 
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that the reed-pipe was named after her {Ov. : to Eomo, where he became an intimate friend 
Met. i. 691). Fir trees were sacred to him, as of Laeliua and of Seipio African! 


the god of mountain forests, and so arose the 
myth that the nymph Pitys, whom he loved, 
had been changed into tliat tree. Tlie sacri- 
fices offered to him consisted of cows, rams, 
lambs, milk, and honey (Theocr. v. C8 ; Artih. 
Pal. ii. 680, 697, vi. 06, 239, vii. 59). AtAthens, 
in his grotto under the Acropolis, there was an 
annual festival with a torch-race, and the Arca- 
dian custom was to keep fire always burning 
on his altar (Hdt. vi. 105 ; Pans. viii. 37, 11). 
From this some modem ^vriters deduce that 
Pan was originally an Arcadian god of light ; 
hut if he was regarded as a light-god at all it 
was probably a development of the Orphic 
religion. The Arcadian custom may perhaps 
merely indicate that he was the god of the 
shepherd’s home and hearth in Arcadia. Pan 
is often brought into connexion (as are other 
deities and nymphs of the country) with 
Dionysus, and is represented in his train. He 
was supposed to have accompanied him to 
India, and to have aided him in battle by the 
terrors of his voice. He was credited also with 



attendant deities or demons of the wood and 
country, called Panes or Panisci (Cic. D. hi. 
17, 48 ; Suet. Tib. 43). Tiie Komans identified 
with Pan their own god Inuus or Faimus 


Seipio Africanns the younger 
(Cic. Piv. i. S, 6, Fin. iv. 9, 23, Tusc. iv. 2, 4). 
In B.c. 144 he accompanied Seipio on the em- 
bassy which he iindertook to the kings of 
Egypt and Asia in alliance rrith Rome. 
Panactius succeeded Antipafer as head of the 
Stoic school, and died at Athens, at all events 
before 111 (Cic. dc Or. i. 11, 45). The principal 
work of PanaetiuB was his treatise on the 
theo^' of moral obligation (riepl too KadijKOVTos). 
in three books, from which Cicero took the 
greater part of his work X>e Officiis. Panaetius 
had softened down the harsh severity of the 
older Stoics, and, without giving up their 
fundamental definitions, had modified them so 
as to moke them applicable to the conduct of 
hfe. — 2. Of Leontini, made himself tj-rant of 
that city* B.c. 608 (Polyaen. v. 47), and was the 
earliest of the tyrants in Sicilian towns. 

Ponaetolinm, a mountain in Actolia near 
Thermon, in which town the general assembly 
of the Aetolians was held. [Aetolia.] 

Panda, a river in the country of Siraces in 
Sarmatia Asiatics (Tac. Ann. xii. 10). 

Pandareos (navSdpewr), sou of Slerops of 
Miletus, is said to have stolen from the temple 
of Zeus in Crete the golden dog which He- 
phaestus had made, and to have carried it to 
Tantalus. When Zeus sent Hermes to Tantalus 
to claim the dog back, Tantalus declared thot 
it was not in his possession. The god, how- 
ever, took the animal by force, and threw 
Mount Sipylus upon Tantalus. Pandareos fled 
I to Athens, and thence to Sicily, where he 
I perished rvith his rvito Harmothoe. The story 
\ of Pandareos derives more interest from that of 
' his three daughters. For the story of the eldest 
and best knorvn see Aedon ; the other daughters 
of Pandareos, Merope and Cleodora (according 
to Pausanias, Camira and Clytia), were, as is 
told in the Odyssey, deprived of their parents 
by the gods, and remained as helpless orphans 
in the palace. Aphrodite, however, fed them 
with milk, honey, and wine. Hera gave them 
beauty and understanding fur above other 
women. Artemis gave them dignity, and 
Athene skill in the arts. But retribution was 
still due for their father’s crime, and, when 


In works of art Pan is > Aphrodite went up to Olympus to arrange the 



syrinx. [See also cut on p. 308.J 
Panacea. [Asceepius.] 

Panaohaicus Kona (rb navaxalKhv Spos : 

Yoidia), a mountain in Achaia, 0300 feet high, 
immediately behind Patrae. 

Panactum (ndvoKTOv), a town on the frontiers 
of Attica and Boeotia, originally belonged to 
Boeotia, and, after being a freguent object of 
contention between the Athenians and Boeo- 
tians, at length became permanently annexed 
to Attica (PauB. i. 25, 6). , 

PanaenuB (ndvaivor), a distinguished Athe- 
nian painter, who flourished n.c. 448. Hewa3j^-._- 

the nephew of Phidias, whom he assisted m . Pandataria (Fendufene), a smaU «land off 
decorating the temple of Zeus at Olympia.) the coast of Campania, to which Ju^, the 
He was also the author of a series of paintings daughter of Augustus among other Btafo pn- 
of the battle of Marathon, in the Poecile at soners, was banished (Strab. pp. 123, 233 , Tac. 

’ Ann. i. o3,xir. G3; Suet. Ttb. 53). 

Pandemos. [Apixuodite, p- 8G, b.] 

Pandion {nay^l<>}v)- 1. !•, king of Athens, 
son of En’chthonins, by the Naiad Pasitboa, 


statb. ad Horn. p. 1875.) 

* Pandarns (ndvSopos), 1. A Lyciun, son of 
Lycaon, commanded the inhabitants of Zelea 
on Mt. Ida in the Trojan war. He was dis- 
tinguished in the Trojan army as an archer, 
and was said to have received his bow from 
Apollo. He was slain by Diomedes, or, accord- 
ing to some, by Sthenelus. He was afterwards 
honoured as a hero at Pinara in Lycia. (U. ii. 
821, iv. 6S, V. 290 ; Strab. p. GG5 ; PhUostr. Ser. 
iv. 2.)— 2. Son of Alcanor, and twin-brother of 
Biiias, was a companion of Aeneas, and was 
slain by Tumus (Verg. Aen. ix. 672, 768). 


Athens (Pans. v. 11, 5 j PHn. xxxv. 58). 

Panaetius (natfafTfor). 1. A native of Rn^es 
(Strab. p. 6.55), and a celebrated Stoic philo^- 

pher, studied first at ' Pergamum under the • ^ * rr • * \ -v i i 

IrairJmarian Crates, and subsequently at Athens . was mamed to Zeuxippc, by wliom he hccame 
Lder the Stoic Diogenes of Babylon and his dis- the father of Procne and Philomela, and of the 
ciple Antipater of Tarsus. He afterw.ards went ] twins Eiechtliens and Bates. In a war against 
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Labdicus, king of Thebes, he called upon 70101 PaTujea), a celebrated range of monn 
Tereus of Daolis in Phocis, for assistance, and ttuna in Macedonia, between the Stiynon and 
ailerKatda levraided him by giving him hia the Neetos, m the oeighbonthood ot Philippi, 
daughter Procne m marriage [Tekeis] It with gold and atlrer minea ; famous also forits 
was m hia reign that Dionysua end Dewier roses (Bdt v 16 , Thuc 11 99 , Aesch. Pert 494 ; 
were eaid to hare tome to AUica ^Thnc » Verg Oeorg ir 462 , Phn, iv 42) 

29,Apollod m 14 e.Paus l6,3)— Sll.kJng Panhellenlus [Zxis] 

of Athens, son of Cecrops and Mebadnsa Panionltun. [Mi(:ai.e and Ihet of Ant 

Being espelled from Athena by the Metaonidac, bt Pnniotiia-I 

he fled to Negara, and there married Pylm, Pa&fom (iTarioi'), a town on the coast of 
the daughter of king Pyles. When the latter Thrace, near Heraclea (Buid. $ v ) 
in consequence of a murder, migrated into Pannbnla, one ol the moat important ol the 
Peloponnesus, Pandion obtained the gorem* Romos pronncea between the Danube and the 
meut of Negara, where hia grave and ripfmt Alps, was separited on the W from Noncum 
were shown (Pana 1 43 6 ) He became the by the Uons Cetms, and from Dpper Italy by 
father of Aegeus, Pallas, Nisus Lycos, and a the Alpes Juhae, on the S from Illpna by the 
natural son, Oeneua, and also of a dangbter, Sams, of the E from Dacia by toe Danube, 
who was mamed to Bciron. After hia death and <m the R from Oermany by the same 
his four sons called the Pondf^nldaefnai'tioW nver It thus corresponded to the eastern part 
Sai), returned from Megara to Athens, and ex of Auttrta, Styrxa, Cartnlhta, Carmola, the 
pelled the Metionidae Aegeus obtained whole of Hungary between the Danube and 
Athens, Lycns the E. coast of Attica, Nisus the Save, Slavonia, and a part of Croatia and 
Negaris, and Pallas the S coast Ris statue Botnia The mountains in the 6 and W of 
was placed at Athens among those of the the country on the borders of lUyna, Italy, and 
eponymic heroea (Eur Med 660, ApoUod Noncum belonged to the Alps, and are there- 
in 15, 1 , Pans L 5, 29 } fore called by the general na me of the Alpes 

Pandora (flavldi/ia] the name of the first Pannonicae, of which the separata names are 
woman on earth ^Vhen Promelheoa bad Ocra, Carvancas, Cetms, and Albii or Albani 
stolen the fire from heaven, Zeus id reienge Montes The principal nrers of Pannonia, 
caused Hephaestus to make a woman out of besides the Danube, were the DBATts (Drave), 
earth, who by her charms and beauty should SkVhs {Save), snd Arrabo (Saab), all of which 
bring niiaerympon the human race Aphrodite flows into tbe Danube —The Psunoniani 
Bidomed her with beauty, Hermes bestowed (Pannonii), sometimes called Paeonians by the 
upon her boldness and conning , and the gods Greek writers, were probably 0 / Dlynan orinn, 
culed her Pandora, or Affgi/fed, as each of tbe and were divided into numerous tribes They 
gods had given her some power by which she were a brave and warlike people, but are 
was to work the min of man. Hermes took descnbed by tbe Roman writers as cruel, faith 
her to Ceimetheus, who made her hie wife, (or less, and treacherous They namtained their 
{Wtting the advice of his brother Prometheoa indepeodeDce of Rome, till Augustus, after his 
that he ahould not receive any gifts from Zeua conquest of the lUynans (s C 85), turned his 
In the house of Epunetheus was a closed jar, anus epiiDsl the Pannomans, who were shortly 
which be had been forbidden to open. But the afterwi^a subdued by his general Vibius (Dio 
curiosity of a woman could not resist the temp- Cess xlix 85-SS) In a n 7 the Pannonians 
tationtokaawUseatitetita.aadwbeiisbeoMnM joused the Dalraatiaus and the other IHynan 
the lid all the evils incident to man poured out tribes id their revolt from Rome, and were with 
She had only time to shut down the fid, and difficulty conqoered by Tibenus, after a deeper 
prevent the escape of hope (Bes. Tk 671, ate struggle, which, lasted three years (am 
Op 60) Later writers relate that the box COD 7-9) (Dm Cass Iv SS-SS, Veil Pat. 11 110 ■ 
tamed all the blessings of the gods, which Suet Tib 16) It was after the termination of 
would have been preserved for the human race this war that Pannoma appeara to luxve been 
bad not Pandora opened the vessel, so that the reduced to tbe form of a Roman province, and 
winged blessings escaped (Hyg Rhi 148) was garrisoned by several Roman legions The 

FandSsIa {IlaySaaia} 1 (Kattri), a town of danserona mutiny of these troops sfter the 
Epirus, m the district Thesprotu, on thanver death of Augustus (as 11) was with difficulty 
Acheron, in the territory of the Cassqpaei quelled by Drusiis. From this time to the end 
(Strsb pp. 256, 824) — 2. (Caslel Franoo 7) » of the empire Pannonia always contained a 
Vlioui 'mBuTAfj/lm-uAiJitfenfiuoo/jnls.ofiljmja’Kia, kvrgavmitAieT xfi VAmnm if- 

either upon or at tbe foot ol three bills was its bordenng on tbe Qnadi and other powerful 
originally a residence of native Oenotnan barbarous natioos The towns Camuntam, 
chiefs. It was here that Alexander of Epiras Siscia, and Poetovio sto^ near its border hne 
fell, B c 826, in accordance with an oracle, for Wo find at a later time that Pannonia was the 
here also there was a stream called Acheron regular quarters of seven legions (Tac Ann - 1 
(Strab p. 256 , Liv vin 24 , Jnstin. xu 2.) — 3 16, Veil Pat 11 125) In consequence of this 

A town of Lucania, near Heracles (Pint. PyrrA large Dumber of troops always stationed in the 
16) ^ country, several towns were founded and 

Paadrosos [Agi.xcbusJ DDmerous fortresses were erected along the 

Panlas [Caesabea, No. 2.] Danube Pannonia originally formed only one 

PaneOm or -lum (Ildeeiov, 1 e Pan’s pionnce, but about 102 aj> was divided into 

ohode), tbe Greek name of tbe cave, in atnoun two provinces, called Pannoma Superior and 
tain at the 8 extremity of the range of Anti Pantumta Inferior These were separated 
lihanus, out of which the nver Jordan takes its fma one anotlier by a straight hne drawn from 
nse, a little above tbe town of Faneas or the nver Arrabo b as far as the Savui, the 
Caesarea Philippi. The mountain, in whose S conotry W ot this hne being P Superior, and 
side the cave IS, was called by the same name, the part E P Jn/mor Each of the provinces 
and theaurrouDdiDg district was called Panean. was governed by a separate propraetor, but 
(Jos. Ant XV 10) they were frequently spoken of m tbe plural 

Pangaeum or Pangaeuf (Tlayyalor, ndy, txnder the name of Fannomae The Danube 
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formed the limit and the colonies Mnrsia and 
Aquincum were founded as outposts by Hn- 
■dnan {G. I, Jj, iii. p. 415)* The native settle- 
ments were villages (vici) grouped in cantons 
(jpagi). The larger towns were of Eoman 
ori^, either colonies or mnnioipia, some of 
which were first established as outposts or 
fortresses, and afterwards increased. In the 
fourth century the part of P. Inferior between 
the Arrabo, the Danube, and the Dravus, was 
formed into a separate prordnee with chief 
towns Sopianae (Fiinfkirchen) and Aqnincnm 
(Alt-Ofen), by Galerins, who gave it the name 
of Valeria in honour of his wife. But ns P. 
Inferior had thus lost a great part of its terri- 
tory, Constantino added to it a portion of P. 
Superior, comprising the upper part of the 
course of the Drar-ns and the Savus. P. 
Superior was now called Pannonia I., with 
cliief towns Savaria and Siscin, and P. Inferior 
Pannonia ZZ.,mth chief townSirmium; and 
all three Pnnnonian provinces (together with 
the two Noric provinces and Dalmatia) be- 
longed to the sis Illyrian provinces of the 
'Western Empire. In the middle of the fifth 
century Pannonia was token possession of by 
the Huns. After the death of Attila it passed 
into the hands of the Ostrogoths, and snbse- 
■quently into those of the Lombards. 

Panomphaeua (Xlavoiupaios), i.e. the author of 
all signs and omens, a surname of Zeus, who 
had a sanctuary on the Hellespont between 
Capes Ehoeteum and Sigeum (II. viii. 250; Ov. 
Met, si. 198). 

Panope (Tlav6in]), a nymph of the sea, 
■daughter of Kerens and Doris. 

Panopeus (Vlavoveis), son of Phoens and 
Asteropaea, accompanied Ampliitryon on his 
expedition against the Taphians or Teleboans, 
and took an oath not to embezzle any part of 
the booty; but having broken his oath, he was 
punished by his son Epeus becoming unwarlike. 
He was one of the Calydonian hunters. (I!. 
xxiii. GG5 ; Paus. ii. 29, 4; Ov. Met. viii. 312.) 

Panopeus or Phanoteus, (llai/oTreus, Horn.), 
PanSpeae (navoireni), or PanSpe (navdmi, 
Thuc. ; Uavoirevs : Agio Vlasi), an ancient town 
in Phocis on the Cepliissus and near the frontiers 
■of Boeotia, twenty stadia W. of Chaeronea, said 
to have been founded by Panopeus, son of 
Phocus (Hes. ap. Strab. p. 424 ; Hdt. viii. 84 ; 
Ov. Met. iii. 19). 

Panopolis. [CnEsraiB.] 

Panoptes. [Anous.] 

Panonnus (naVopjuos), that is, ‘All-Port,’ or 
a place always fit for landing, the name of 
several harbours. 1. (Uavop^h'gs, Pauormita, 
Panonuitanus : Palermo), an important town 
on the N. coast of Sicily and at the month of 
the river Orethus, was founded by the Phoeni- 
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passed into the hands of the Carthaginians, in 
whose power it remained for a long time, and 
who made it one of the chief stations for their 
fleet (Diod. xi. 20, xiii, 88, rv. 17), It was taken 
by the Eomans in the first Punic war, B.c, 254 
(I’cl. i. 21, 88). It became a municipium with 
immunities from taxation and considerable inde- 
pendence. Cicero notices its commercial pro- 
sperity (Verr. ii. 26, iii. C, v. 7) ; but after the war 
with Sextus Pompeius it lost its independence, 
and was made a Eoman colony. (Strab. p. 272.) 

(Porto Paphti), the principal harbour on 
the E. coast of Attica, near the demus Prasiae, 
and opposite the S. extremity of Euboea. — 3. 
(Tchien), a harbour in Achaia, fifteen stadia E. 
of the promontory Ehinm (Thuc. ii. 86 ; Pans, 
vii. 22, 10). — 4. A harbour in Epirus, in the 
middle of the Acrocenmnian mountains (Strab. 
p. 324).— 5. (Nr. Mylopotamo^ Ra.), a town and 
harbour on the N. coast of Crete.—^. outer 

harbour of Ephesus formed by the mouth of the 
river Cayeter (Strab. p. 639 ; Ephesus). 

Pansa, C. VibiUS, a friend and partisan of 
Caesar, was tribune of the plebs b.c. 51, and 
was appointed by Caesar in 46 to the govern- 
ment of Cisalpine G-aul as anccessor to 
Brutus. Caesar subsequently nominated liim 
and Hirtius consuls for 4S. Pansa was consul 
in that year along with Hirtius, and fell before 
Mutina in the month of April The details are 
given under Bjuttus. 

Pantacyas, Pantaglas, or Pantagies (tlan"- 
oKvas : Fiume di Pocari)^ a small river on the 
E. coast of Sicily, flowing into the sea between 
Blegara and Syracuse (Verg. Am. iii. 689; Ov. 
Fa$t. iv. 471). 

Pantaleoa {UayraKiwt'). 1. Son of Omphalion, 
king or tyrant of Pisa in Elis nt fhe period of 
the thirty-fourth Olympiad (b.c. 644), assembled 
an army, ^rith which he made himself master 
' of Olympia, and as-sumed by force tlic sole 
presidency of the Oljinpic games. The Eleans 
on this account would not reckon this as one of 
the regular Olympiads. Pantaleon assisted the 
Messenians in the second Slessenian war. 
(Paus. vi. 21, 22 ; Strab. p. SG2.) — 2. A king of 
Bactria or the Indo-Caucasian provinces, whose 
date, from liis coins, is put at about 120 b.c. 

Panthea. [Abrauatas.] 

Pantheum. [Rosia.] 

Panthons contr. Panthus (ndv^oor, UdvBovs), 
one of the elders at Troy, husband of Phrontis, 
and father of Buphorbus, Polydomas, and 
Hyperenor (17. iii. 146, xiv. 460, xvii. 24, 40, 81). 
Hence both Euphorbus and Polydamas are 
called Fanthoides. He was originally a priest 
of Apollo at Delphi, and was carried to Troy by 
Anterior, on account of his beauty. He continued 
to be a priest of Apollo, and is called by Virgil 
{Aen. ii. 819) Othryades, or son of Otliryas. 



Cola of Panormus la Sicily {before VA B.c.). 

K)bv,, head of Persephone and dolphins; rrr., horse's head; 
name of to^^Ti In Punic characters. 

clans, and nt a later time received its Greek 
name from its excellent harbour (Thuc. vi-2; 
Diod. xxii. 10). From the Phoenicians it 



Coin of PanticapacuiD In the Tauric Chetsonesos (about 
B.c. SCO). 


Obe., head of Pan (the Greeks erroneously connected the 
name, which Is probably Scythian, with the gTO Pan) ; 
Tfv., HAN'; a with spear In Its mouth; below, a 

stalk of com, to signify the com trade of the to'wn. 


Panticapaeum {navriKazatov : UayriKcarcuos-, 
nanriKaircus^s, XlainriKOiTridrTis : Kerisch), a 
town in the Taxiric Chersonesus, was situated 
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on a lull twenty gtinljain circcmference, on the enstoma, itom their Thracian neighboora on the 
Cimmerian Bospoms, and opposite the town of W (Hdt. i 12, ii. lOf, Plot Lucull 23) 
Pbanagona in Asia (blrab pp SO&^ll , Appian, They were good soldiera, especially aa cavalty, 
Mtthr 107) It was founded by the Uilesiang, but oncinlised and sapeistitions The country 
about sc 311, and from Its position and excel had also other inhabitants, probably of a 
lent harbonr soon became a place of great different race namely, the Heneti and the 
commercial importance It was the reaidence Caocones, and Greeh settlements wereestab- 
of the Greek kmgs of the Bosporus, and hence lish^ on the coast at an early period The 
IS sometimes called Bosporns Justimancaiued Paphlagonians were firs^ snbdned by Croesos. 
it to be Bnrronnded with new walla (Stnb p. (Kdt a 29, in, 90 ) Under the Persian empire 
495, Diod 1*. 24 , Phn it 78, Procop Aed they belonged to the third satrapy, but their 
iLu 7 ) Bemains of Greek art of the greatest satraps made themselTes independent and 
Talne to archaeology havebeen fonnd here, and assomed the regal title, maintaining them 
ore now for the most part at bt Petersburg selres m this position (witha bnef interraption, 

pantiCapes (IIoiTiifdinir Samara’) a nver danog wluch Paphlagonia was subject to 
in European Sarmatia, which, accoraing to Enmenes) nntil the conqnest of the conntry by 
Herodotns nses in a lake separates the agri Uithndates, who added the E part of his own 
cnltnral and nomad Scythians, flows through kingdom, and made over the W part to Nico- 
the district Hjiaea, and falls into the Bory medes,lnogof Bithynia, who gare itto his son 
sthenes (Hdt iv 18, 47, 54, Plin it 83) Pylaemencs (App MUhr 11, 12, Strab p 

Fanyasis (nsvt/airit) 1 A Greek epic poet, 640, Jaatm, usni 1-4) After the fall of 
was a native o) Halicarnassna, and a relation ot Uithndates the part of Paphlagonia nearer the 
the historian Herodotns probably his uncle ooaal which belonged to SIithndAtes was 
Panyasia waa put to death by Lygdanua, the by Pompcy'a aTtangement, B c So, mclnded in 
tyrant of Halicarnassns, aboatBc 457 Tbe tbe proTince of Pcmtus, the interior was left to 
moat celebrated of his poems was BeraeUa the naliTe princes, as tributones to Home, but, 
or Beraeleat, which gave a detailed aceoont , tbe race of these princes becoming soon extinct, 
of the exploits of Heracles It consisted of | tbe wfaoleof Paphlagonia watinadeltomaji,and 
fourteen books and 9000 verses Anotbet poe-n i Augustus mode it a part of tbe province of 
bore the name of /ontoa (Iwvivd), and cou GaUtia (Strab pp 541, 544, 562, PtoL v 4, 
tamed 7000 verses, it reUt^ the history of S) PoapeiopoLs was its p<rrp5ira\ix It wet 
Heleos Codrus and the Ionic colonies In made* separate pronnee under Constontioe; 
later times the works of Panyasis were exlen bat tbe E p^. from Smope to tbe Halyi was 
sively read, and much admired some Aletan assigned to Foatos, under the name of Uelles* 
drme granuuariana ranked him with Homer, pontna Paphlagonia was a mountamoas 
Hesiod, Pisander, and Antimachns, as one of ooontry, being intersected from tV. to £ by 
the five pnneipal epic poets (Said a v , Pans three cuins of tbe Olympus ayetem namely, 
X 6, 6) The scanty Ragments which remain tbe Olympus itself on t^e S border, Olgassys in 
give nomeansof determmmgthepoeticalment the centre, and a minor chain wiw no specific 
of his work (ed, Gaisford, 1823 , Buhner, 1640) name nearer to the coast The belt of bad 
A philoaophet, also a native of Uaticor between this last chain and tha sea was very 
nassuB who wrote two books ‘On Dreams' fertile, and the Greek cities of Amastns and 
(rirfil crtiMv), was perhaps a grandson of the Sinope bronght a considerable commerce to its 

poet(Said.e r) shore, bat thainlandparts were chiefly covered 

PapUiffSi^ (noAAcryevfa tlaipKayir, pi with forests which were celebrated as hunting 

Paphligo), a district oa the N eide of grounds The country was famed for its horses 
Asia Uinot, between Bithynia on the W and and moles, and in some parts there were ezten 
Pontos on the E, being separated from tbe sivesfaeepwalka, anditanrers were particularly 
former by the nver Partbemu* and from the famons for their fish (Strab p 617) 
latter by the Ralys, ontheS it was dmdedby Paphus (na'pot), sou of Pygmahon by the 
the chain of Mount OmuBiua (at some penoda statue into which Ufa had been breathed by 
by Mount Olgassys) and tbe bend of tbe Halys Aphrodite Fnua him the town of Paphus de' 
from Phrygia, m the earlier tunes, but from nved itsname, andPygmalion himself iscalled 
Galatia afterwards , and on the N it bordered the Faphian hero. [Or Bet x. 200) 
on the Enime These boundaries, however, PiphuB (ni^cr Tlipiot), the name of two 
are not always exactly observed. I^ophon towns on the W coast of Cyprus, near each 
'imngs'ine IfHfhliigotraaia aslsr asTaeoii other, anh cafled respectively ‘“Glci T'a^nos' 
scyTsanatbeJaSODianpromontory(Xen.A>».T (naAafwBitorj sud ‘New Paphos ’ (ni-por rra) 

6, 1 ; cf Strab. p 548) It appears to have been Old Paphos was situated near the promontory 
known to the Greeks m the mythical penod. Zephyrinm, ten staia from the coast, where 
The Argonautse legends mentioned Fapblagon it had a good harbour ; while New Paphos 
the son of Phmeus, as the hero eponymtu of lay more mland in the midst of a fertile plain, 
thecountry In the Homeric Catalogue, Pylae- sixty stadia from the former (Hes. Th 191, 
menes leads the Paphlagomans, os aUies of the Mel ii. 7; Eucan, viil 45C, Strab p. 683, 
Trojans, from the land of the Heneti, about Conint. B B 31, Serr ad Ae«. i 5l) It has 
the nvei Parthenius, a region famed lor its been said that there was a Paptuan nier Boca 
mules and from this Pyloemenes the later ras, but there is reason to think that this is a 
princes of Paphlagonia claimed their descent ctmfaaion with a nver Bocarus m the tilttnd 
and the countiy itself was sometimes called Bolamis (Stiab p 891) Old Paphos was the 
Pylaemenia {li it. Sol, r 577, xiu. 656; plm. chief aeot of the worship of Aphrodite, who u 
VI. t) Herod^us twice mentious tbe Q^ys os said to have landed at this place ^tei her 
the boundary between the Papblagonians and bt^ among the waves, and who is hence Ire- 
the Syrians of Cappadocia, but we learn also qnently colled the Faphian goddess (Fsplua) 
from him and from other anthonties that the Uere had a celebrated temple, tbe liigh 
Papblagonians were of the same rs-'e as the pneet of winch exercised a kinu of religions 
Cappadocians (t < the Semitic oi SyTO-Arabiaii) aupen&tondence over Uie whole island. I very 
and quite distinct, m their language and their year there was a grand procession from h ew 
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Paphos to the temple of the goddess in the old 
city. The foundation of Old Paphos and its 
temple and temple serrices are fnllv described 
by Tacitus (Hist. ii. 2). Tlie founder was 
Cisnws, though Tacitus notices nn ancient 
tradition of a mythical founder, Aerias, wliich. 
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CTeat name J his excellent understanding, guided 
by integrity of purpose, has made him the model 
of a true lawyer. 

Papuuns Statius. [Stjtius.J 
Papiria Gens, patrician and pltbeiau. The 
patrician Papirii were divided into the families 


hesays others regard as a name of the god! j Sf" 

On^nallj there were two pnestly fami- | and the plebeian Papirii into those of Carbo 
orttnallv Of these thefamilies of 


eventually the office belonged solely to the 
descendants of Cinyras. The image of the 
goddess was a conical stone (cf. Serv. ad Aen. 
i. 724 ; Philostr. Vit. Apoll. iii. 58). This cone } 
appears in the Semitic fashion to have been • 


Cakbo, CuKson, Maso, and Mugii^nts, alone 
require mention^ 

„ Papirianae Fossae, a village in Etruria on 
the Via Aemiha, between Lnna and Pisa. 

’ - . . 3 ... .. , ■ C. or Sex., the author of a supposed 

anointed wutli oU, for n recently discovered collection of the Leges Eegiae, called JtisPanf- 
mscription mentions a festival of the temple rianum, or Jus Civile Pamrianum He ia 
called i\axoxP\ariov. There can be no doubt said to have lived in the re'ign of Tarqainins 
of the Phoemcian origin of Old Paphos, and Superbns. (Dionys. iii. SG ; Liv. i. 20 32.) 
that the worship of Aphrodite was introduced j Papias MatHas. raXariLUS.J * ' 

here from the East. Herodotus (i. 105) sjieaks Pappua (riamroua), a lofty rugged mountain 
of the temple of Aphrodite in Cyprus as estab- ; on the extreme border of Numidia, perhaps the 
lished in i^tation of the Syrian temple at 1 some as the Thammes of Ptolemy, and as the 
Ascalon. hiew Paphos, on the other hand, was * mountain abounding with wild cats, near the 
a different^ foundation, traditionally by Aga- ' city of Melitene, to which Diodorus Siculus 
j^nor lus return from Troy (Strab. p. 083; ■ refers (xx. 58), but udthout mentioning its name 
Pans. viii. 5, 2). Wlien Paphos is mentioned (Proeqp. B. F. ii, 4, 7^, 

by later writers^without any epithet, they usu- Pappus (HarTTroy), of Alexandria, one of the 
ally mean the New City ; but when the name later Greek geometers, is said by Suidas to 
occurs in the poets, we are generally to under- j have lived under Theodosius (a*I). 379-395). 
stand the Old City, as the poets, for the most , Of the works of Pappus, the only one which has 
part, speak of the place in connexion with the ] come down to us is his celebrated Mafhe^ 
worship of Aphrodite. Old Paphos was des- ; matical CoUectiois avvaryosyZi* 

troyed by an earthquake in the reira of Augus- What remains of the work is edited 

tuB, but was rebuilt bjr order of the emperor, j by P. Hultsch, Berl. 1875. 
and called Augusta (Dio Cass. liv. 23; cf.Sen. ! Papremis a city of Lower Egypt, 

Ep, 91). "Under the Romans New Paphos . capital of the Nomos Papremites, and sacred to 
was the capital of one of the four districts into , the Egyptian god whom the Greeks identified 
which the island wasdiWded. The excavations j with Ares pdt. ii. 59, 71). 
carried on by the English archaeologists in { Papas, AemUins. 1. M., dictator b.c. 821 
1887 and later years, and described in the EeU (Liv. ix. 7).-~2. Q., twice consul, 282 and 278 1 
lenic Journal^ hare shown that the templebad ■ and censor 275. In both liis consulships and 
even the character not so much of a Greek or 1 in his censorsliip he had as colleague C. Fabri- 
Roman as of a Phoenician temple with large j cius Luscinus. (Dionys. xviii. 6.)-^. L., consul 
open courts and several small chambers. It is i 225, defeated the Cisalpine Gauls with great 
worthy of remark as supporting the statements j slaughter. He was censor 220 with C. Flomi- 
of ancient ^vriters, especially of Tacitus, that | nius. (Pol. ii. 23; Butrop. iii. 5.) 
fragments of marble cones have been found, j Paracheloltis (flap axe AwTriy), the name of 
and that an altar (now in the British Huseuin) t the plain in Acamania and Aetolia, through 
has been found, said to be suitable for the sacri- j which the Achelous flows. 


fice of small victims such as Tacitus mentions. 
It is probable that there was another altar for 
incense (cf. Od. viii, 802; Sijmn, ad Yen. 58; 
Verg. Aen. i- 4, 16). 

PapXaa, bishop of Hierapolis. [Diet, of 
Chnstian Biograplip^ 

Papiuianus, Aemilaus, a celebrated Roman 
jurist, was praefectuB praetorio under the em- 
peror Septimius Severus, whom he accompanied 
to Britain. The emperor died at York a,I). 211, 
and is said to have commended his two sons 
CaracaUa and Geta to the care of Papinian. 
(Spart. Carac. 8.) On the death of his father, 
CaracaUa dismissed Papinian from his office, 
and shortly afterwards put him to death. There 
are 582 excerpts from Papinian's works in the 
Digest. These excerpts are from the thirty- 
seven books of Qiiaestio7ies (a work arranged 
according to the order of the Edict), the 
nineteen books of Bespo7isa, the two hooks of 
Definitiones, the two hooks De AdulteniSfO. 
single book De Adzdtenis, and a Greek work 
or fragment which probably treated of the office 
of Aedile both at Rome and in other towns. 
No Roman jurist had a higher reputation than 
Papinian. Nor is his reputation unmerited. It 
w’as not solely because of his high office, his 


Parachoathras {TlapaxodBpas, ra Uapa- 
xiadpa: Mts. of Louristan), a part of the 
chain of mountains forming the E. margin of 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley, was the boun- 
dary between Susiana and Media. The same 
name is given to an E. branch of the chain, 
forming the boundary between Partliia and the 
desert of Carmania. Strabo places it too for N. 
(Ptol. vi. 2, 3; Strab. pp. 511, 514, 522.) 

Paraetacene (nopaiTOKTjHj : napaxTo/cof, 
napatToKTivoif Paraetacae, Paraetaceni), the 
name of various mountainous regions in the 
Persian empire, h the Greek form of a Persian 
word signifying 7nountaino7(s. 1. The best 
known of those districts was on the borders of 
Media and Pereis, and was inliabited by a people 
of Median origin, who are mentioned several 
times by the historians of Alexander and hia 
successors (Strab. p, 736 ; Arrian, Hi. 19 ; cf. 
Hdt. i. 101). — 2. A district between the rivere 
Oxus and Jaxartes, on the borders of Bactria 
and Sogdiana (Ardau, ir. 21 ; Curt, viii. 14). 

Paxaetoniom or Anunonia {XlapcurSi'tovt rj 
^AppMp’ta: EUBareion or Marsa^Laheit)f an 
important city on the N. coast of Africa, be- 
longed to Marraarica in its widest sense, bnt 
politically to Egypt — namelv, to the Komos 

T- i: J 


penetration and his knowledge, tlmt he left a Libya: liencc this city on the W, and Pelusium 
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on tbe E »re called * connm Aegypli ’ R 
stood near the promontoiy Artos or I^rtliia 
{Bas-el-Hazeit), and was reckoned 200 Rccnan ^ 
rnOes tT of ^exandna, and ISOO stadia ^ 
of Ammozuiim in the Desert (iSitroA), whicli 
Alexander the Great nsited by the way of 
Paraetonunn (Strab p 709, Aman, An it S 
3 , Or jjTef u. 772, Imcan, in. 293; The city 
was forty stadia m circmt It was an important 
seaport, a strong fortress and a seat of the woi 
ehipof Isis. It was restored by Jnstmian, and 
continned a place of tome eona’w^nesce tiU its 
destruction by Jlehmet Ah, in 1810 

Parana SifiOS (Tlapayteif adAror GuJf oj 
Oman), a gnlf of the Zndicns Oceanns, on the 
coast of Gedrosia iPtoL m 8, 7) 

Parilla [Amcsp 118 ] 

Pkrilna ^nopoAotJ, the younger of the two 
legitimate sons of Pencles. He and his bnttlier 
Santhippns were educated by their father with 
the greatest care, but they both appear to hare 
been of inferior capacity, which was notcompen 
Bated by worth of chaiweter, though Paralns 
seems to hare been better than his brother 
They both feD tictitna to the plague bc J29 
(PluL Penef 24, 36, Plat. Afc i p llS.Pro/ay 
p 319, Athen p. 503 ) 

Panpetasuior lAfnapsTordfaci ofua Be 
fun), an ancient town in Phocis, situated on a 
Bteep bill, and on the left bank of tbe nrer 
Ceptusstu, from which it denres its name fcf 
Jf u. 533) ItwasoeaithefrontiersofBoeo'ia 
being only forty stadu from Cbaeronea and 
sixty gtaoia irom Orcbomenna It was d^ I 
strayed by Xerxes, but was rebuilt, and was 
dertroyed a second time la the Sacred war 
(Hdt TVi. 83, Paaa x. 8, 1: Strah p 424) 
PursT&ei (napai«>«<', an Eptrot tnbe on (be 
banks of the Aous (Thnc. il 60; Aman, An i 
1 . 7 ) 

PaiesA [Ifoi&AE ] 

Parentitua (Patmro), a town u* Istna, with I 
a good harbour, inhabit^ hy P^itnan atixens, | 


ahe-hear Therenpon he earned the boy home, 
and brought him up along with his own child, 
and called him Pans (Ear Troad 921) IThen 
Pans had grown np, he distinguished himself 
as a Taliant defender of the flocks and shep- 
herds, and hence receired the name of Alex 
ander, > e the defender of men. He also 
succeeded in discorenng his real origin, and 
was receired by Pnam as his son. It was sai 1 
that Pnam wag holding funeral games for Pans, 
whom he behered to be dead The king's 
aerrasts seized a bull for tbe prize from tbe 
herds of Fans, who therefore took part m the 
games and conquered his brothers. They were 
about to attack him in anger, when Cassandra 
declared that he was really Pans, the son of 
l4iam (ApoUod. in 12, S; He now mamed 
Oeuone, tie daughter of the nxer god Cebren, 
by whom, accordmg to some, he became the 
father of Corjtbns. Tbe most celebrated erent 
tn tbe life of Pans was his abduction of Helen 
This came to pass m the following way Once 
npoQ a time, when Pelens and Thetis solem 
nised their nuptials, all the gods were mnted 
to tbe mamage wi^ tbe exception of Ens, or 
Strife Enraged at her ezclnaion, the goddesa 
threw a golden apple among the guests, with 

the inscnption, ‘To thefatte«t’ (Tzetz adLyc. 

93; Thereupon Hera, Aphrodite and Athene 
each claimed the apple for heisell Zeos 
ordered Hermes to take the goddesses to Mount 
Gaigam.*, a portion of Ida, to the beaotdsi 
sbepberd Pans, who was there tending bis 
flocEt, and who was to decide tbe dispute The 
g^desset accordingly appeared bmore hiA 
Here promised him the sorereignty of Asia and 
great nches, Athene greet glory and rbowd u 
war, and Aphrodite the faireet of women for 
bis wife Pans decided IS farourot Aphrodite, 
and fare her the golden apple (If xxir S9, 
Schol ad Enr Bee 642. Troad 935, Eel S3, 
Byg .Fab 93.) This judment called forth m 
and Athene £erc« hatred against hVJ 



but not a P-oman colony, thirty-one mile, from 
Pola (PtoL 111 . 1, 27) 

Pane (niv‘?),sl»oealledAJezender (’AAsjar 
tp«i}, was the second son of Pnam and llecoba 
Before his birth Hecuba dreamed that she bad 
brought forth a flrehrand, the flames of which 
spread over the whole city (Eor Andr 299, 
Cic. Die I. 21, Verg Aen. th. 320, Pana x. 
12. 1) Accordingly as soon as the child sr<« ' 
bom, be was giren to a sh^hcr^ who wae 
expose him on ilount Id^ After the lapse ™ 
3 tc days, the shepherd, on returning to Afoimt 
Ida fonriii the child still aliTe, arm fed by 


Ecder the pro(“ctian of Aphrodite, Pans now 
aailed to Greece, and wes hospitably receired 
m the palace of Meoelans at Sparta. Here he 
succeeded m carrying c3 Helen, the wife of 
Alaelaas, who was tbe most beantifol woman 
m tbe world. (For the Tanona acconnts of the 
abduction and the royage to Troy *ee 
. Tbe abduebon of Helen gare n«e to the Trojan 
I war Before her mamage with Menelaus, she 
'jhad been wooed by the noVest chi-l* m s^ 
'p^s of Greec* Ifer former suitors now it 

1 a<dT«d to rerenge her abduction, and sailed 
sgamstTrey (AnAOSetou}— IlOTnerdeeciibes 
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, co«age^"X. 

-Ta&d%y .ors« 

w upon vi. 82®>' „nsoiTroy> 

\,tougW in- ^I’betore *0 ApUto- 
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_, .... tlopitu'*'' on tAf 


^aros al^ettet totb^ «. M, 1./^. 

n\^a (P?”?rSuatr — 


S“€r»T 5 fr'”S‘V“.H“-, 

aerates, ^“^^e.^Buts“^>^eing pte^e 

went nd hastened aite 

r ?». ,u ss. 5 *»; {r^e %'5 “,gj' 

into the w -pans ^t. SmyrtV .^ahenuti- , 

the T.vc. 61'. fe'^^rhs o£ art aaa 

lepresented ‘“^ith ^ phryg'^ aisUn- 

Bnna is nietnn^s -wn , njuaUy «« 





£»£:iir? 4 f 5 s£iiS»s 

\ name o* country ^gbes -were da 

■ hut the converted ticularty 

‘aHy^’Jfnfscaurus.^a , 

thecon^t { T-oVum- ^’Singuished 

land. P'S xiv.155; a diBt'n| 

matt- xn mnoliei’lS’l''’ .:..e o{ hiea 


i"- , 5 *.sr^ 

VsS:“-rr ««? ” r.J 

\ol age at tt’\o (Plat. Laert‘ 

\ QTient^Y <y.Vl, Pana®‘ 

Hat, SoT>Jn P’ e the oJifS jia«ol’-'- ^ Plato 
2l'"“^ltthea.P’50^i peat es^t^.^ught 

(Bame-. ®': Ve.'aided KioV.-oitiaaa» tound 
Vnides'y^SAlS; and loa 7* « bald, iwy the 
UndAi"®'"„t him t^'at. " ' ohedieni? , jj.o.-, 

ao WgWy .°\X to io^ thein^^Ya^rt. 

\*«!„ht*l'a fi p. ?88. H? taught his 
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of eJbsolat«tuut;,(Li>d^ra«ticaUrhaman]aKnr 

of real existence is miattainable — Gditimt 
of the fragments of Parmenides is hy S**Eten, 
mPhilotophoTuntGraec VeterumOper Rth- 
quiae Amstelod. 183o 

FormenloB {Tlafiptvlav) 1 Son of Fhilotaa, 
a distuigmshed lHacedoman general ua the ser 
Tice of PhiLp of tiacedon and Alexander the 
Great In 316 he was employed by Philip in 
the eie^e of Halos (Pern. FL p 392) Philip 
held h'Tn in high esteem and used to say of 
htrn, that he h^ never been able to find more 
than one general, and that was Parmenion 
(Pint Apophth. p 177) In Alexandera in 
Tasion ot Asia, Parmenion was regarded as 
second in command. At the three great haltles 
of the Granicns Issns and Arbela while the 
kmg commanded the right wing ol the army, 
Parmenion was placed at tlie head of the left, 
and contnbnted essentially to the Tictorj on 
all those memorable occasions. The confidence 
reposed m him by Alexander appears to liate 
been nnboonded, and be is continually spoken 
of as the most attached of the king a fnends 
and as holding, beyond all gnestion the second 
place in the state Bnt when Philotas the 
only somTing son of Paimenion, was accased 
in Drangtaita (b c S3Q) ot being pney vs the 
plot against the king e life, he net only con 
fessed his own piilt when pnt to the torture 
bat iSTolred his father also in the plot 
Whether the king really believed is the gadt 
of Parmenion, or deem^ his life a necessary 
sacrifice to policy after the execation of bis I 
son, be caosM his aged fnend to be assossi 
oaM in Uedia before he could receive tbe 
tidings of his sons death (Aman, Anab uu 
S6 , Garb vu. 9, 11 , Diod. xru. 80 , Pint. Ales 
49 , Jnstin. xit. S) The death of Pannemon, 
at the age of eeveniy years will ever remain 
one of the darkest stains upon tbe character ol 
Alexander It is gaestionabla whether even 
Philotas was really conceraed is the cosspi 
racy, and we may safely pronoosce that Par 
menion had no connexion mth it— 2, Of Mace- 
doma, an epigrammatic poet whose rerees 
were inclndM in the coUwUon of Phibp of 
Thessalonica , whence it is probable that he 
flonnahed in, or shortly before, the time of 
Angnstns 

Farsassna (napviur<rjt, ncvrac^r. Ion flop 
y7I<ris), the name, in its widest significstioo, of 
a range of monntoms which extends from Oeta 
and Corax SB throngh Pons and I^ocia, and 
under the name of Ctrpfiu (Kfp^ii) terminates 
at the Corinthian gnlf between Cirrha and 
Anticyra. Sat m its narrower sense, Pamassos 
mdicates the highest part ol the range (about 
8000 feet above the sea) a few miles N of 
Bxlfbi. Its two highest snnunits were called 
TithorSa (TlSopfa Veliisa), and Lycorea 
(Avx^pcia Biakura), the former being KW 
and the latter KB of Delphi , and hence Par 
nosena is frequently described by the poete as 
doahle-headed. Immediately above Delphi tbe 
moantoin forms a semicirenUr range of lofty 
rocks, at the foot of which the town was boilL 
These rocks were caUedPd(ieifrt<idea(4ai8fu^>) 
or the ‘Besplendent’ from tbeir facing the 8 , 
and thns receiving tbe fall rays of the aim 
dtmng tbe most brilliant part of the day The 
sides of Parnassus were weU wooded at its 
foot grew myrtle, lanrel and ohve-tiees, and 
higher np firs, and its smomit was covered 
with enow dating the greater part ot the yeax ' 
It contained nnmeroas caves, glen% and Rv 
mantle ravuiea. It is celebnt^ as one of the i 
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duel seats of Apollo and the ^nses, and an 
nupring source of poetry and song [p 678 b) 
On filonnt Lycorea was the Corycian cave from 
which the liases are sometimes called the 
Corycian nymphs Jnst above Delphi was tbe 
fax famed Castalian Bpnng, which issaed from 
between two chfis, caUeH Nauplia and Sy 
gmpluz [Delpri] The moontain also was 
sacred to Dionysos [p 29a]. Between Par 
oassos proper and bit Cirphis was the valley 
of the Phstas, throngh which the sacred lo:^ 
inn from Delphi to Danlis and Stins, and 
at the pomt where tbe rood branched oS to 
these two places (called (rvKrr^) Oedipus slew 
lua father Laiiu [p 619, bj.— 2 A town in the 
MW of Cappadocia, on the road between 
Ancyra and Aovhelais Its position has been 
fixed inth some probabihty close to the Hal^ 
at some fords a little above the modern TchiHin 
Aghyl The road at this yioint branched S to 
Aichielais, and along the river to Kjesa and so 
loMegara (PoL xxv 4 8. 9) 

Farnes (n^ioir geit IlifivriBot OtiaorNo 
no) a monntam in tbe NE of Attica, in some 
parts nearly as high as 5000 feet, was a con- 
tmoation of Vnnwt. Cithaeron, from which it 
extended eastwards as for as tbe coast at 
Rbaranoa It wa» well wooded, abounded in 
game, and on its lower slopes prodaced excellent 
wme It formed part ot the boundary between 
Boeotia asd Attica , and the pass through it 
between tliess two countries was easy of access, 
aod was therefore strongly fortified by the 
Athenians. On the enmnut of the lOoaiitaiD 
(here was a slatoe of Zeus Panethius, and 
there were likewise altars of Zeus Semaleos sod 
ZeoaOmbnusorApemiu* (Strab p 404,Pau8 
1 82, 1) 

Famofi (napvwr ifaleve), a notmtam 6S95 
feet high foRDiBg tbe boundary between Ia* 
coma and Tegeatie in Arcadia fp 468, A 

Faropamwidae (TlaperafueiSai) or Farapa- 
sisadae, the collective same of aeveral peo^es 
dweUing in (he S slopes of hfountParoparaisas 
fsee next avtitle} and the country they in> 
habited (Ptolemy mentions among the tribes of 
this di&lnct the Bolitoe Ambantae Psnu, snd 
Porgyetse) It was divided on the K from 
Bactna by the Faropamiiaa , on tbe VI from 
Ana, and on the 8 from Dratigiana and Aro- 
cboBia, by indefinite boundaries , and on tbe E 
from India by the river Indus thus correspond 
mg to the E part of Afghanistan and tbe strip 
of (he Punjab VI of the Indus Under the 
Peisian empire it was tbe north easternmost 
distnct of Anaoa. It waa conquered by Alex 
BDder, when he Msed through it on his march 
to India, hot the people soon regamed tbeir 
independence, though parts of the country were 
nominally mcluded m the limits or tbe Graeco* 
Syrian and Bactrian kingdoms. It is a rugged 
mountain region, intersected by branches of tbe 
Paiopanusns. In the K the climate is so 
severe that, according to the ancient writers, 
confirmed by modern travellers, tbe loow almost 
bones the houses, but m the S the valleys of 
the lower monntsm slopes yield all the pro- 
ducts of the warmer regions of Asia. In its A 
was the considerable nver Cophes or CoPimW 
(Cabui), flowing into tbe Indus, and haring a 
tributary, Choos, Chocs, or Cbosspes (Ka 2) 
The chief cities were Ortospana and Alexandria, 
the latter founded by Alexander tbe Great. 
(Strab pp 631, 725, PtoU n. 18, Diod. xru, 
62 Amas.Aa v 3, Cnit.vii 3,16) 

Paropamuus (noponf^iurot, and aeveral other 
{onns, of which the traest is probably Xl-vu' 
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of’tlfe^u’Snds of°(St'^'*l a' prized. ' The chief tonm of pI?os was 

of the iiighlands of Central .^ 1 % and divides situated on the Vf. coast, and bore the same 
the part of the continent ivlnoh slopes down to name as the island. The ruins of it are still to 

w f ‘he modern Paroikia. Paros was th? 

Ipd of lariary and It is a, prolonga- birthplace of the poet Archilochns.— In Paros 

tion of the chain of Anti-Taurns. The name 
was applied to that part of the chain between 
the Sariplii M. (If. of Kohistan) on the W. and 
M. Imaus (Bimalatja) on the E., or from about 
the sources of the river llargus on the W. to 
the point where the Indus breaks through the 
chain on the E. They were, rightly, believed by 
the ancients to be among the highest moun- 
tains in the world, and, wrongly, to contain the 
sources of the Oxus and the Indus: the last 
statement being an error wliich naturally arose 
from confounding the cleft by which the Indus 
breaks through the cliain with its unknown 1 
source. (Strab. p. G89; Ptol. vi. 11,17; Plin. ' was discovered the celebrated inscription called 
VI. 00.) When Alexander the Great crossed the Parian C/irom'cfe, which is now preserved 



Cola of Paroa. 

Ofcr,. head of Demeter ; rer,, n.\pi, and magistrate’s name * 
figOTe of a goat. 


these mountains, his followers, regarding the 
acliievement ns equivalent to what a Greek 
considered ns the liighest geographical adven- 
ture — ^namely, the passage of the Caucasus — 
conferred this glor 3 ’ on their chief by simply 
applying the name of Caucasus to the mountain 
chain which he had thus passed (Arrian, An. 
V. 5) ; and then, for the sake of distinction, tliia 
chain was called Caucasus Indicus, and this 
name has come down to onr times in the native 
form of Siniloo-Koosh, and in others also. The 
name Paropamisus is also applied sometimes to 
the great south branch (Holiman M.) which 
skirts the valley of the Indus on the IV., and is 


at Oxford. The inscription is cut on a block of 
marble, and in its perfect state contained a 
clironolo^cal account of the principal events in 
Greek history from Cecrops, n.c. 1582, to the 
archonship of Diognetns, 261 (C. J. (?. ii. p. 293). 

Farrhasia (nappoa/a : nappamoi), a district in 
the S. of Arcadia, in which the towns Lycosura, 
Trapezns, and Phigalia were situated. The 
Pnixhasii arc said to have been one of the 
most ancient of the Arcadian tribes. At the 
time of the Peloponnesian war they were under 
the supremacy of Mantinea, hut were rendered 
independent of that city by the Lacedaemonians. 
(Thuc. V. 88; Xen. Bell. vii. 1, 28; Strab. p. 
888 ; Pans. vi. 8, 8, viii. 27, 1.) Homer (17. ii. 


more giecificolly called P.tRVETi or Pabsvetai:. _ , _ , , 

Paropus (Paropinus), a small town in the I 608) mentions a town Parrhasia, said to have 
inferior of Sicily, between Panormus and Tlier- been founded by Parrhasus, son of Lycaon, or 
mae (Pol. 1. 21 ; jPlin. ill. 92). by Pelasgus, son of Arestor. — The adjective 

Parorea (naptJpeio). 1. A toivn in Thrace on ■ Farrhasius is frequently used by tiie poets as 
the frontiers of Macedonia, whose inhabitants | equivalent to Arcadian. 

were the same people as the Paroraei of Pliny ( Parrhaslus iTlappiirios), one of the most cele- 
(Liv. xxxix. 27, xlii. 61). — 2. Or Parorla (Ha- j brated Greek painters, was a native of Ephe-sns, 
papla), a town in the S. of Arcadia, H. of I the son and pupil of Evenor. He practised his 
Megalopolis, founded by Paroreus, sou of Tri- ; art chiefly at Athens, and by some writers he 
colonns, and grandson of Lycaon, the inhabi- j is called an Athenian, probably because the 
tants of which took part in the building of * Athenians had bestowed upon him the riglit of 


Megaloirolis (Pans. viii. 27, 3, viii. So, 6). 

Paroreatae (UapupeaTai), the most ancient 
inhabitants of the mountains in Triphyh’a in 
Elis, expelled by the Minyae (Strab. p, 816). 

Parorios, [Phktgia.] 

Paros (ndpoj: ndpior; Faro), an island in 
the Aegaean sea, one of the larger of tlie Cy- 
clades, was situated S. of Delos and W. of 
Haxos, being separated from the latter by a 
channel five or six miles ivide. It is about 
thirty-six miles in circumference. It is said to 
have been originally colonised by Cretans, but 
was afterwards inhabited by lonians, and be- 
came so prosperous, even at an early period, as 
to send out colom'es to Tliasos and to Pariura on 
the Propontis (Thuc. iv* 101 ; Strab. pp. 815, 
487). In the first invasion of Greece by the 

f enerals of Darius, Paros submitted to the 
'ersians ; and after the battle of Marathon, 
Miltiades attempted to reduce the island, but 
failed in his attempt, and received a wound, of 
which he died. [JIiltiades.] -After the defeat 
of Xerxes, Paros came under the supremacy of 
Athens and shared the fate of the other Cyclades. 
Its name rarely occurs in subsequent history. 
The most celebrated production of Paros was 
its marble, which was extensii’ely nsed by the 
ancient sculptors. It was chiefly obtained from 
a mountain called Marpessa (Athen. p, 205; 


citizenship. He lived about e.c. 400. Parrha- 
sins did for painting, at least in pictures of gods 
and heroes, what had been done for sculpture 
by Phidias in divine subjects, and byPol 3 ’cIitus 
in the human figure: he established a canon of 
proportion, whicli was followed by all the artists 
that came after him (Plin. xxxi’. 67 ; Cic. Brut. 
18, 70; Diod. x.xvi. 1; Diet, of Ant. art. Fic- 
tura). Several interesting ohsen'ations on the 
principles of art which he followed are made in 
a dialogue with Socrates, as reported by Xeno- 
phon {ilem. iii. 10). The character of Parrha- 
sins was marked in the highest degree by that 
self-consciousnesB which often accompanies 
great artistic genius. In epigrams inscribed on 
his works he not only made a boast of his 
luxnrions habits, but he also claimed the honour 
of having assigned with his own hand the 
precise limits of the art, and fixed a boundary 
which never was to be transgressed. Respect- 
ing the story of his contest with Zeuxis, see 
Zeuxis. Among the works of Parrhasins was 
a picture of the Athenian Demos so drawn as 
to show the prevailing characteristics of the 
people (Plin. xxxv. 68). 

Parsici Montes (to llaptriKa Spn, Buslikurd 
AT. in the W. of Beloochistan), a chain of 
mountains running NE. from the Paragon 
Sinus {G. of Oman) and forming the boundary 
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between Cann&ma and Gedrosia. At Ibe foot 
of these moontains, in the W of Gedrosia, were 
a people called joiBldae, witii a capital Pams 
{perhaps Serbah) fPtoL vi. 21, 5 ) 

ParslL [PiROPiMiSABii 3 
Fars^etse or Fargyetae (naptri/^roi), a 
people on the borders of Arachosia and the 
I’aropamisadae, with a moontam of the aatne 
name, which is probably identical -with the 
PaSTETl 31 and with the Sohnan monntaina 
(Ptol Ti- 18, 3) 

Parthilis, or Fertalis, the chief city of the 
Caluigae, a tribe of the Gangandae, a IndiA 
intra Gangem, at the head of the Smna Gange- 
ticus (Sea 0 / Benpat) (Phn.7i.6»> 
Partbamua (Parienkirehen), a town of 
Raelia between Angn&ta Vindebconsm and 
Veldidena 

Partbeni. [Pabtbim ] 

ParthSnIss (TTopSenfat), aUo called F&r 
the&l&, a email riTcr in CUe, flowing mto the 
Alphens E of Olympia (Pans ti 21, 7) 

Parthe&ItiB.(napl^Tt<i*) I. AtawninUysia, 
S of Fergaoinm (Sen An tu 8, 15, Plim r 
126)/— 2 (F«fenl: burun), a promontory tn the 
Chersonesns Tatinca, on which stood a temple 
of the Danne Artemis from whom it denred 
Its name In this temple baman sacrtflces 
were oSered. to the goddess (Strab p> 908 ) 
PulhSaloBi Hare (ri Ilap3epiKbi> w<A<ryei), 
the SE part of the hlediterranean, between 
Eot* a““ Cyprus (Amm Mare tir 8, 10) 
Parthezilaa (flapSo'ior), of Nieaea, a cel^ 
bnted grammanan, is tud by Smdaa to have 
been taken pnsouei by Cuina, in theMithndatic 
war, to hare been manamitted on account of 
hia ieanung, and to hare bred to (he reign of 
Tibenns, U this statcmest u true, Partnenins 
must hare attained a neat age, since there 
were 77 yaare from the death of hiithndates to 
the accession of Tibenua. Partheoius taught 
Yirgil Greek , and he seems to hsre been rcry 
popular among the distinguished Romansof hw 
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I HUM wrote many poems, but the only one of bis 
I works which has come down to ns is m prose, 
i and entitled nipl {pcmtiHv ssS^^tuv It con 
I tojns thirty sue brief lore stones which ended in 
I an nDfortUBste manner It is dedicated to Cor 
I nelina Gallns, and was compiled for his nse.— 
Editions by Westermann, vn the ifyfhopraphi, 
Brnnswick, 1813, Hercher, 1858 
Partheulua, chamberlain of Domitian, assas- 
sinated a.D ^ (Dio Cass Ixru. 15, Suet 
Dean 16),wa8oneof the Usserpoetsol the tune 
(Mart r _6, 2, ix, 50, 3) 

Partheulns (nopdo'tsi) 1 A mountain on 
the frontiers of A^lis and Arcadia, through 
whicli waa an important pass leading from 
Aigolia to Tegea, This pass is still call^ Far- 
but tlm moantaia itself, which rises to 
the height of 8993 feet, bears the name of Hoitto 
It was on thu moontaui that Telephns, the son 
of Heracles and Ange, was said to hare been 
socUed by a hind, a^ it was here also that the 
god Pan IB said to hare appeared to Phidip- 
pulcs the Athenian Conner, shortly before the 
battle of 3Iarathon. (Hdt-TLlOS, Pans, i 28, 
4, TUl A, 4 . btrab p 376 )— 2 (also Tla/tBeiats 
Chatt-Su or Bartan-Su), the chief nrer of 
Paphlagoaia, nses us Mi Olgassys, and flows 
NW into the EozmenmetystodiaW ofAmas- 
tns, forming in the lower part of its conrse the 
booodary between Bithynu and Papblagotua 
(il iL 851 , Sea 7A 844 , Sdt ». 104 , Strab 
^548) 

Parth5t5» (3 TlofiStvir, lc nrpin't 
chamber), coe of the finest and, m its mflu 
enceupofl art, one of tbamost important edifices 
ever boJt, the temple of Athene Parthenos on 
(he Acropolis of Athens [see p 131 It was 
erected, under the administration of Pencles, 
on the site of the older temple of Athene, burnt 
doling the Persian urasion, and was completed 
by tbe dedication of the statue of the goddess, 
BC 438 Its architects were letmus and Calli 
crates, but all tbe works were under the euper 



time The emperor Tibenns imitated fnspoeme, mtendence of Phidias, flcrtxts; Pltmin] 
and placed his works and statues in the public It was built entirely of Pentebo marble its 
libraries slong with the most celebrated oacieDi dimensions were, 228 English feet Jong, 101 
wr ters. Parthenins exercised considerable m broad, and 65 high . it was 50 feet longer than 
fluence on the poets of the penod on Vugib— the edifice which preceded it. Its architecture 
who 13 said to hare translated or adapted the was of the Done order, and of the purest kind. 
bloretum from a poem of Parlhenius (Cod , It consisted of an oblong central building (the 
Ambrot ) — and still more nponCallna. Partlm. ^ eella or »dt),sorroundMOn all sides by a pen 
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style of piUaTC> 4G in number, 8 at each end and 
17 at each side (reckoning the comer pillars 
twice), elevated on a platform, which was as- 
cended by 8 steps all round the building. 
1i\ ithin the porticoes at each end was another 
row of C pillars, standing on a level with the 
floor of the cell<i, and 2 steps higher than that 
of the peristyle. TJie cella was divided into 
two chambers of unequal size. Tiie eastern 
and larger chamber approached from the east 
by a pronaos or portico was 100 Greek feet m 
length, and was therefore called the Hecatom- 
pedos(a name sometimes applied, hkeParthenon, 
to the whole temple). It was furClier divided off 
by two parallel rows of nine pillars : towards its 
western end was the statue of Athene by Phidias 
in ivory and gold (ciiryselephantme). The other 
chamber to the west, having also a pronaos as 
its ivestern approach, was the Parthenon proper. 
In this chamber were kept the vessels used m 
processions, the clothes, jewels, and furmture 
for the temple use. It answered to the Opis- 
thodomos or Iiinder-chamber of a temple, but if 
the theory that the old temple was rebuilt is 
correct [see, however, p. 11], the opisthodomos 
which acted as the treasury was m the old 
temple, and, as far as its use as treasury was 
concerned, supplied the place of a true opistho- 
domos to the new temple. Both these cham- 
bers had inner rows of pillars (in two stories, one 
over the other), sixteen in the former and four 
in tlie latter, supporting the partial roof, for 
the cella of a temple had its centre open to 
the skj’, [See Diet, of Ant, art. Templum.^ 
Technically, the temple is called peripteral 
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of beams if the roof had been of wood), were 
filled %vith sculptures m high relief, 92 m all, 
14 on each front, and 82 on each side, represent- 
ing subjects from the Attic mytholog}', among 
which the battle of the Athenians mth the Cen- 
taurs forms the subject of the 15 metopes from 
the S. side, wliich are now in the British 
^Xuseum. One of these metopes is figured 
on p. 218. (3) Along the top of the external 
wall of the cella^ under the ceiling of the pen- 
style, ran a frieze sculptured with a representa- 
tioa of thePanathenaie procession, in low relief. 
A large number of the slabs of this frieze were 
brought to England by Lord Elgin, with the 15 
metopes just mentioned, and a considerable 
number of other fragments, including some of 
the most important, though mutilated, statues 
from the pedmients; and the whole collection 
was purchased by the nation m 181G, and de- 
posited m the Bntish Museum, where may also 
be seen excellent models of the rums of the 
Parthenon and of the temple as conjecturaUy 
restored. The worst of the injuries which it 
lias suffered from war and pillage was inflicted 
m the siege of Athens by the Venetians in 1C87, 
when a bomb exploded m the very centre of the 
Partlienon, and threw down much of both the 
side wails. Its rums are still, however, in suffi- 
cient preservation to show the beauty of its 
perfect construction. 

Patthenopaens [UapBcyoTraTos), one of the 
seven heroes who accompanied Adrastus in his 
expedition against Thebes. He is sometimes 
called a son of Ares or Milanion and Atalanta 
(Apollod. iii. 9, 2 ; Eur. SnppJ, 888), sometimes of 



Panathenalc Procession, (Rrom the Frieze of the Parthenon ) 


octastyle hypaethral. It was adorned, within 
and without, with colours and gilding, and 
with sculptures which are regarded as the 
masterpieces of ancient art. Besides the great 
statue of Athene, the other sculptures ivere 
executed under the direction of Phidias by dif- 
ferent artists, as may still be seen by differences 
in their stj’le ; but the roost important of them 
were doubtless from the hand of Phidias him- 
self. (1) The tympana of the pediinenis (i.c. 
the inner flat portion of the triangular gable- 
ends of the roof above the two end porticoes) 
were filled ^rith groups of detached colossal 
statues, those of the E. or principal front re- 
presenting the birth of Athene, and those of tlie 
W. front the contest between Athene and Po- 
seidon for the land of Attica. (2) Inthe/nere 
of the eniahlatiire (i.e. the upper of the two 
portions into whicli the surface between the 
columns and the roof -is divided), the metopes 
hetiveen the iriyhjphs (i.e. the square spaces 
between the projections answering to the ends 


Meleager and Atalanta, and sometimes of Talaus 
and Lysimache (Hyg. Fah. 70, 79; Paus. ii. 20, 4). 
His son, by the nymph Clymene, who marched 
against Thebes as one of the Epigoni, is called 
Promachus, Stratolaus, Tbesimenes, or Tlesi- 
menes. Parthenopaeus was killed at Thebes 
by Asphodicus, Amphidicus or Periclyraenus, 
(Acsch. Sejit, c. Theh. 52G ; Apollod. iii. G, 8 ; 
Pons. ix. 18.) 

Parthla, Parthfaea, Parthiene {UapBlaj 
TIapBvala, riapdirrjy^ ndp0oi, TiapBvaioif Parthi, 
Parthieni: Khorassan)f a countrj’ of Asia, to 
the SE. of the Caspian. Its extent was different 
at different times; but, as the term was gen^ 
rally understood by the ancient geographers, it 
denoted the partly mountainous and partly 
* desert country on the S.of the mountains which 
hem in the Caspian on the SE. (M. Labuta), and 
which divided Parthia on the K. from Hyrcania, 
' On the NE. and E., a branch of the same chain, 
called Masdoranus, divided it from Aria ; on the 
S. the deserts of Parthia joined those of Car- 

UU 
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Tnanm, and farther westward the SL Parachoa- : 
thias divided Parthia from Persia and Sosiana 
os the W and ir\7 it was dinded fma ^edia 
bT bonndanes which cannot be exacUy marhed 
cut (Strab. pp. 614, 515 , Ptoh n 5 1 , Pcd. z. 
28, PIiJL Ti. 41) Of this distnet, onlj the N 
part, ID and below the monntama of Hjrcatua, 
seems to hare formed the proper conntrjrof the 
Parthi who were a people of Scythian ongin. 
The ancient writers tell ns that the name means 
exxlt! (Jnstm, rli. 1) They were a rery war 
IDce people, and were especially celebrated aa 
mounted archers- Their tactics, of which the 
Komans bad fatal experience in their first wars 
with them, became so celebrated as U> pass into 
a proverb Their mail-clad horsemen spread 
like a cloud round the bostile army, and poored 
ux a shower of darts , and then evaded any 
closer cocfiict by a rapid flight donng which 
they still shot their arrows faaclcwarda npon the 
enemy (Iho Cass iL IS, 22 , Pint Crata 24 
Hor Od 1. 19 II. u. IS, 17, Verg Georg m 
SI, Or A A L 209) Under the Persian 
empire, the Parthians, with the Cborasniii, 
Sogdii, and Ani formed the sixteenth satrapy 
tinder Alexander and the Greek kinga of Syria, 
Parthia and Hyrcania toother formM a satrapy 
About B c 250 they revolted from the ^leo 
cidae, under a chieftain named Arsaeee, who 
founded an mdependent monarchy the history 
of which la given under Assicss Donng the 
period of the downfall of the bynao Inn^oin, 
thoParthiaas ovemu the provinces E of the 
Esphrates, and about e c 150 tbey overtiaew 
the kugdom of Bactna, so that their empire 
extended over Asia from the Euphrates to the 
Indos, and (con the Indian Ocean to the Paro- 
paimgas, or even to the Orus , but on thie V 
trobtier they had to maintain a contmoal con 
fl ctwith ihenomad tribeaof Central Asia. On 
the their proi^ess was checked ^ ^ithn 
dates and Tigraces, till those longs fell svcccs* 
sirely before the Boiaans, who were tbns broogb t 
into collision with the Parthians After the 
memorable destruction of Crassua and hie army. 
E 0 S3 [Cmssrs], the Parthians tbrealenM 
Syna and-hsia hlinor, but theii progtemwas 
stopped by two signal defeats which they snf 
ferra from Antony’s legate Yeatidiiis in 39 and 
S3. Tbcpreparationaforrenewmgthewarwith 
Borne -vere rendered fruitless by the contest for 
the Parthian throne between Phraates IV and 
Tindates which led to an appeal to Angoat^ 
and to the restoration of the standarda of 
Crassus b c 20 anevent towbicfa the Roman 
poets often allnde m terms of flattery to Au 
gnstns, almost as if be bad coii<]aei^ the Par 
t'hisn empire. Is is to 'oe o'bserved that (be 
poets of the Angnstan age use the names Parthi, 
Peraae, and Medi ladifietently The Partiuiin 
empire had now begun to decline, owing toci^ 
contests and the defection of the governors of 
provinces, and had ceased to formidable V) 
the Komana. There were, however, continual 
disputes between the two empires for the pro- 
tectorate of the kingdom of Armenia la eon 
sequence of one of these disputes Trajan id 
vaded the Parthian empire, and obtained pos- 
session for a short tune of Mesopotamia , but 
his conquests were snncndeied under UadruD, 
and the Euphrates again became tbe boondaiy 
of the two empires. There were other wars at 
later periods, which resulted in favour of the 
Romaiis, who took Selencia and Ctesipbrai. and 
made the district of Osroene a Roinan province 
The exhaustion which was the eSect -of these 
wars at length gave tbe Persians the opportnmty 
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of throwing off the Parthian yoke Zje>l by 
Artaxerses (Ardshir) they put an end to tbe 
Parthian kmgdom of the Arsacidae, after it liad 
lasted 479 years, and established the Persian 
dynasty of the Sassanidae, a-P 229. [Ansicxs , 
&L9sainPaE J 

Part him or Parthem (napBivol, flapdriroi') 
an lUynan people near Dyrrhacbium (Strab 
pi, 326, Pol mil, liiT mi 12) 

Paryadrei {fTapoddpjjr Eara-bel Dagh, or 
Kut Tagh), a mounts chain of W Asia, run 
ningSW and''E from the E of Asia Minor 
into the centre of Armema, and form mg the 
chief connecting link between tbe Taurus and 
the iconAtaisa of Armenia. It was considc 'd 
as the bonndary between Cappadocia (>.e Pc—tus 
Cappadocios) and -Armenia (i.e Armenia Minor). 
The name seems sometimes to extend so far hE 
as to include M Abus {Ararat) m Armenia. 
(Strab pp 497, 548 , PtoL v 13, 5 ) 

Paryeti Montes (ra nofnntruv IpTj from the 
Indian word ptiruta, i-e a mountain Soli- 
man hi ) the great mountain chain which runs 
N and 3 on the W side of the valley of the 
Indus, and forma the connecting link between 
the moiintains which skirt the X coast of the 
Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, and the 
parallel chain, further N., called the Paropa- 
miBos or Tnd'an Caucasus, or between the E 
exteosiosa of the Tanrna and Anti Tsnrus sy^ 
terns, in the widest sense Tins chain fotmed 
the boundary between Anchosia andthePariv 
panuaadae it now divides Seloochuian and 
■ 4/phanu<fln on the W from Semefe and tke 
Pw>ya5o&the £., and it meets ths Btndee- 
Kooth in tbe AE coroerof J/ykanwfan, be- 
tween CahuX and Pei^aicur 

PaTyjatiS(nvi’aaTi»ornap>'adTi*),dangh{er 

of Artaxenes 1 Losgunanst, king of Persia, 
wae given by her father in mamage to her own 
brother Danas, snmamed OchQ& who in B c 
424 encceeded jCerxet IL on the throne of 
Persia. Tbe feeble character of Dariot threw 
the chief power into the hands of Paryutia, 
whose adaunjstrstion wae little else than a 
senes of mordera. Four of her eons grew op 
to manhood. Tbe eldest o! these Axtaxeixes 
Jlnenirm, was born before Daniia had obtained 
the sovereign power, and on this pretext Pary 
satis sought to set aside his claims to the 
throne m favour of her seoond son Cyrua 
Failing in Una attempt, she nevertheless mt^r 
posed, after the death <rf Danns, 403, to prevent 
Artaxenes from pntting Cyrus to death, and 
prevaded with the kmg to allow him to return 
to his satrapy in Asia Minor (Ctea Per* 57 
Plot. Art 1 3en An 1. 1) -ifter the death 
of Cynis at the battle of Cnnaxa (401) she did 
Dot hesitate to display her gnef for ^e death 
of her lavounte son by bestowmg luneval 
honours on his zaBtilated remains, and she 
sobsequently succeeded m getting into her 
power all the authors of the death of Cyrus, 
whom aha put to death by the most cruel tor 
tores. Bhe afterwards poisoned Statira, the 
wife of Artaxenes. (Ctes 59-r2, Plot Art 4- 

191 The feeble and indolent king was content 

to banish her to Bsbylon , ard it was not long 
before he recalled her to hia court, where she 
soon recovered all her former mSaeoce Of 
this she availed herself to turn his sasp cionv 
sgainst Tissapheroes, whom the had long hated 
as havmg been tbe first to discover the designs 
of Cyrus to his brother, and who was now put 
to death by Artaxenes at her instigation, 8^ 
She appears to have died soon afterwards. 
(PlakArt «0,Djod.iir 30) 
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or “SQ (UatrapydSctf TJatrapyaSou : 
Murghab), the older o{ the two capitals of 
Persia {the other and later being Persepolis), is 
said to have been founded by Cyrna the Great, 
on the spot where he gained his great victory 
over Astyages (Strab. p. 730). The tomb of 
Cyrus stood here in the midst of a beautiful 
park. Strabo describes it as lying in the hollow 
part of Persis, on the river Cj-rns, SE.of Perse- 
polis, and near the borders of Carmania (Strah. 
I.C.; Arrian, vi. 29). It has been identified with 
the great sepulchral monument at Murghab, 
NE. of Persepolis. [See p. 265, b.] 

Pasargadae {Tlcurapydbai), the most noble of 
the three chief tribes of the ancient Persians, 
the other two being the Blaraphii and Maspii. 
The royal house of the Achaemenidae were of 
the race of the Pasargadae (Hdt. i. 125 ; Plot, 
vi. 8, 12). Tliey had their residence chiefly in 
and about the city of P.isabgad.i. 

Pastas, a Greek painter, belonging to the 
Sicyonian school (Plin. xxxv. 115). 

Paslon (Ilao’faji'), a wealthy banker at Athens, 
was originally a slave of Autisthenes and 
Archestratus, who were also bankers. In their 
service he displayed great fidelity as well ns 
aptitude for business, and was manumitted ns 
a reward (Dem. pro Phorm. p. 957). He after- 
wards set up n banking concern on his own 
account, by which, together with a shield manu- 
factory, he greatly enriched himself, while he 
continued aU along to presen-e his old character 
for integrity, and his credit stood high through- 
out Greece. He did not, however, escape an 
accusation of fraudulently keeping back some 
money which liad been entrusted to him by a 
foreigner from the Euxine, The plaintifi’s case ' 
is stated in an oration of Isocrates (TpawefiTiitds), 
still extant. Pasion did good service to Athens 
with his money on several occasions. He was 
rewarded with the freedom of the city, and was 
enrolled in the demus of Aohamae. He died at 
Athens in n.c. 370, alter a lingering illness, 
accompanied with failure of sight. Towards 
the end of his life Ids afiairs were administered 
to a great extent by his freedman Piiorraion, to 
whom he let his banking shop and shield manu- 
factory, and settled in his will that he should 
marry his widow Archippe, with a handsome 
dowry, and undertake the guardianship of his 
younger son Pasicles. Jffis cider son, ApoUo- 
dorus, grievously diminished his patrimony 
by extravagance and lawsuits- (Hera, pro 
PJiorm.v* 958, c. Aphoh. i. p. 816.) 

Pasrpnae {Xlaaupiri), daughter of Helios (the 
Sun) and Perseis, and a sister of Circe and 
Aeetes, was the wife of Slinos, by whom she 
became the mother of Androgeos, Catreus, 
Hencalion, Glaucus, Acalle, Xenodice, Ariadne, 
and Phaedra (Ap. Kh. iii. 999; Pans. v. 25, 9; 
Ov. Afef. XV. 501). Hence Phaedra is called 
PasiphaSia (Ov. Met. xv. 600). Bespecting 
the passion of Pasiphae for the bull, and the 
birth of the Minotaurus, see SIiKOS. 

Pasiteles {UaoiTfKgs). 1. A statuary, who 
iJourislifid abont b.c. 468, and was the teacher 
of Colotes, the contemporary of Phidias (Pans, 
j. 20, 2). — 2. A sculptor of the highest distinc- 
tion, was a native of Magna Graecia, and ob- 
tained the Roman franchise with his country- 
men in B.c. 90. He worked at Rome from 
about GO to SO. Among his most famous pupils 
were SrEPnAXUS and Menelau.s (Plin. xixv. 
160). Pasiteles also wrote a treatise in five 
books upon celebrated works of sculpture and 
chasing. 

Paslthea (naotOm). I. One of the Ccxirrms, 
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or Graces, also called -‘iglaia (17. xiv. 268). 

2. One of the Nebeidh. 

Pasitigris [UaoiriypTjs or Xlaatriypts : prob. 
Karoon), a considerable river of Asia, rising in 
the mountains E. of Mesobatene, on the con- 
fines of Media and Persis, and flowing first W. 
by N. to M. Zagros or Parachoathras ; then, 
breaking through this chain, it turns to the S., 
^d flows through Susiana into the head of the 
^CTBinTi Gjzi/, Q,ttGT rccciviug the JSufaeus on 
W. Bide (Strab, p. 729). 

Passar5n(n«riro'apct;t^: neMVIiramishts, SW. 
of Jvannina)^ a town of Epirus in Slolossia, 
and the ancient capital of the Molossian kin^^s 
(Pint. Pyrrit. 5). It was destroyed by the 
Romans, together witli seventy other towns of 
Epirus, after the conquest of Macedonia, b,c, 
1C8 (Liv. xlv. 26-34). 

Passienus Crispns. [Cbjspus.] 

PassienuB PauIuB. [Paclus.] 

Pataeci (ndramoi), Phoenician tutelar}^ di- 
vinities whose dwarfish figures were attached 
to Phoenician ships, either at the prow or stem 
(Hdt. iii. 37 ; Hesych. and Suid. s.v.). 

Patala, Patalene. [Pattala, Pattaleke.] 

Patara (ra Xldrapa : Tlarapevs : Patara, Ru.). 
a chief city of Lycia, was a nourishing seaport, 
on a promontory of the same name (h Uardpeev 
&Kpa), CO stadia E. of the moutJi of the Xanthiig 
(Strab. p. 666). It was early colonised by Do- 
rians from Crete, and became a chief seat of the 
worship of Apollo, wlio had here n celebrated 
oracle, which uttered responses in the winter 
only, and from whose son Patarus the name of 
the city was mythically derived (Hdt, i. 182; 
Serv. ad Aen, iv. 148; Hor. Oc7. iii, 4, C4 ; Ov. 
Met. i. 515). It was restored and enlarged by 
Ptolemy Philadelphns, w3io called it Arsinoe, 
but it remained better lmo\m by its old name. 

Pat&vium (Patavinus: Padova or Padua), 
an ancient town of the Veneti in the N. of 
Italy on the Medoacus Minor, and on tlie road 
from jUntina- to Altinum, was said to hare been 
founded by the Trojan Antenor (Strab. p. 212; 
Tac. Ann. xvi, 21 ; cf. Liv. i. 1 ; Verg. Aen. i. 
247; Mel. ii. 4, 2). It became a flourishing and 
important town in early times, and was powerful 
enough in B.c. 802 to drive back the Spartan 
prince Cieonynius with great loss, when ho at- 
tempted to plunder the surrounding country 
(Liv. X. 2). Under the Romans Patavium was 
the most important city in the N. of Italy, and 
by its commerce and manufactures (of which 
its woollen stuffs were the most celebrated) it 
attained great opulence. According to Stmho 
it possessed 500 citizens whose fortune entitled 
them to the equestrian rank. It was plundered 
byAttila; and, in consequence of a revolt of 
its citizens, it was subsequently destroyed by 
Agilolf, king of the Lombards, and razed to the 
ground ; hence the modem town contains few 
remains of antiquity. — Patavinmwas the birth- 
place of the historian Livy. — In its neighbour- 
hood were the Aquae Patavinae, also called 
Aponi Fons^ respecting which eee p. 92, b. 

Paterculus, C. Velleius, a Roman historian, 
was probably bom abont b.c. 19, and was 
descended from a distinguished Campanian 
family. He adopted the profession of arms, 
and, soon after he had entered the army, ho 
accompanied C. Caesar in his expedition to the 
East, and was present with the latter at hia 
mterriew with the Parthian king, in .i.B. 2. 
Two years afterwards, A.n. 4, he ser^'ed under 
Tiberias in Germany, snccecding his father in 
the rank of Praefcctus Equitura, having pre- 
viously ^led U 2 succession the offices of trihaae 

u u 2 
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d! ihe Bolcbers soil tnbune o! tbe camp For ' 
the next eipht xears Patercnlna eeired nnder 
Tibenns, either as praefectos or leg&tas, m the 
ranoQS campaigns of the latter in Gennai^, 
Pannoma, and Dalmatia and, b; bis actinty 
and ability, gamed the faroor of the fotore 
emperor His name, with the praenomeo C , 
occurs as ‘ legatos Angusti legionia ITT. An 
gnatae’ on an African milestone (C JT Ii vin. 
10311) He was qnaestor i.p 7 but he e<»i 
tinned to serve as legatua nnder Tibenos. He 
tccompanied bis commander on bis relnm to 
Borne in 12, and took a prominent part m the 
tnumpbal procession of Tibenns, along with 
his brother, JlagiQS Celer The two brothers 
were praetors id 15 (Veil Pat. ii 101, 104, 
111 llS, 114 121 124 ) Paterculus was alire 
in SO, as be drew up bis history m that year for 
the use ot iL \ inicins who was then consnl 
and it 13 conjectured, with much fnobabibty 
that he perished m the following year (31), 
along with the other friends of Sejanns 'H.e 
favourable manner in winch be had spoken in 
his history of this minister would be sufficient 
to mrolve him m bi3 ruin The work of Pater 
coins, which has come doirn to ns, is a brief 
bistoncal comp' ndium m two books, aod bears 
the title C I e foil Patereuli EiUiyrtae Ho 
manttt ad U i mietum Cot Zilrt ll The 
beginumg of the work u wantmg and there is 
also » portion loxi, after the eighth chapter of 
Hie £nt book. The object of (ru» compeadiam 
was to give a bnef view of uniiersal history, 
but more espeeiallv of the events coonected 
with Borne, the history of which occupies the 
mam portion of the bwk. It begins with the 
colonisation of 3Iagna Graecia, and brings the 
history of Borne to the end of the Punie wsn 
in the first book , but ss be nears his own times 
be grows more difiuse His ssthonties •oem 
toM Csto's On^tmt, the Ammlsot Hortensios, 
Attiens, ISepos, Trogus. Sallust, and Liry, from 
whom, howerer,heofcen dissents Eedoesnot 
attempt to give a consecutive account of all the 
events of history , he eeixes only upon s few of 
the more promment fact, which he describes 
at length. He is generally tru'tworthy in his 
account of isolated facta but lacks jndgment, 
and la an annalist rather than a bistonan. 
H,« work 13 ralnable for confiimatoty endenee, 
and particularly for its scconnt of the Greek 
colonies m It^y The wors t feature is his 
wliolesale and indiscnmmate praise ol Tibenos, 
which makes his court history of no anthority 
Hti style has not litemry finish, and is often 
too ornate and pretentious, refiectmg partly 
fXL’tJf acme* AmH/avr io ASnnirAum 
Only one manuscript of Fstercnlus has come 
down to ns , and the text is in a very corrupt 
state. — Editions by Orelli, Lips. 1S33 ; KnU, 
1840, Halm, 1876 

Patersns, Tamatecus, a jurist, is probably 
the same person who was praefectos praetono 
under Commodus, and was put to death by the 
emperor on a cha^e of treason He was the 
author of a work in four books, entitled Dr Dr 
Afififan or 2filifanum, from which there are 
two excerpts m the Digest (leinipnd. Comm 
i . Teget. D Af 1, 8 ) 

Patmos (IlarjuiT Pof»io),ODe of the islands 
called Sporades, m the Icanan Ses, at shoot 
equal distances S of Samos, and W of the 
Prom. Posidinm on the coast of Cana, cele> 
hrated aa the place to which the Apostle Acffin 
was banished, and m which he wrote the Apo- 
calypse The natives still aSect to show the 
cave where &(. John saw the apocolypticTisioos 
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(rh ww^XiiiDF Tut avoKoXirfitus) On the E 
side of the island was a city with a harbour 
(Strab p 483, Plin iv 69) 

Patrae (nir^, Tlarpeo Herod. TlarptCsi 
Palrat) one of the twelve cities of Achaia, was 
situated W of Rhium, near the openmg of the 
Corsutbian gnlf It is said to have been ongi- 
nnlly called Aroe (’ApiiTi), and to have been 
fouled by the autochthon Eumelns , and after 
the cxjmlsion of the lonians to have been taken 
nossession of by Patreus from whom it derived 
its name (Hdt. i- 145, Strab pp S37, 386, 
Paua vu 18 2) The town is rarelymentioued 
in early Greek history and was chiefly of im 
portance as the place from which llie Pelopon 
nesians directed their attacks against the 
opposite coast of Aetolia. It was the only 
Acliaean city which took the side of Athens 
(Xhne T 52, Pint AJe IS) Patrae was one 
of the four towns which took the leadmg part m 
foonding the second Achaean league In con 
sequeuce of assisting the Aetohans against the 
GanU to n c 279 Patrae became so weakened 
that most of the inhabitants deserted the town 
ai>d took up their abodes m the neigbbotirmg 
ullages (Pol T 2, S, 29. Pans vu. 18, 6) 
Dnder the Romans it continued to he an m 
significant place till the time of Augustus, who 
rebuilt the town after the batGe of Aetisui, 
again collected lU mhabitauti, and added to 
them those of Rhypae (Pans vii 18, 7 , Pirn- 

IT 11) AngustusfiirthergBTeFatraedouumoB 

over the neiehbounBg towns, and even over 
Loens, tad a^ bestowed upon itthepnnlew 
td a Boman tolosy benee we find it called. 
CotomaAuffjt/a Arot Patrennt (C / Z lu. 
498) Strabo desenhea Patrae in hia time Si a 
floonshiDg and populous town with a good 
hsrbcw, and it was a couudod landmgplaee 
for persons sailing from Italyto Greece Pan 

aanias (ni. 21, 1 1) mentions its trade in cotton 
etofls, and also it> worship of Aphrodite , both 
may [«rhapa be remains of an old Pboemeiau 
admiilore in the population. He also says that 
the women were twice as numerous as the mei>- 
Tbe modem Pafroi is stSI an important place 
hot contains lew remains of antiquity 
Patroelrs (narpocAqi), a Macedoman general 
ID the service of Seleucna L and Antiochns L, 
kings of Syria Patrocles held, both under 
SeleucQS and Anbochns, an important govern 
ment over some of the E provinces of tb>' 
Syrian empire During the penod of his hold 
ing this position, he collected acenrate geo- 
graphical information, which he afterwards 
published to the world , but though he is fre- 
cvJeifi Ay-Attifia; wihr 

reliance on his accuracy, neither the btle nor 
exact subject of his work is mentioned. It 
seems clear, however, that it included a general 
account of India, as well as of the couifbies on 
the bat^s of the Oxus and the Caspian Sea- 
Pattocles regarded the Caspian Sea as a gulf 
or inlet of the ocean, and mamtamed the possi 
bihty of thither by sea from the Indian 

Ocean. (Diod. rii. 100, Plat. Demelr 47, 
Strab pp. 63, 74, 608 689 ) 

Patrueblasfilafnar/KfaAcvrnirer Gadaro- 
nen or Gaidronin), an island off the coast of 
Attiea, near Semnm (Pans. i. I ; Strab. p. S98) 
Patroelu (nirponKot or naTpo«A5»), the 
friend of Achilles, was son of Menoetius o 
Opus, and grandson of Actor and Aegiaa, 
whence he is called Aciortdtt (D- *i- 6®*, 
Or Her L 17, Met xni. 273) Acaens, the 
grandfatherof Achillea, wasabrotberof Jlenoe- 
tina, so that Achilles aod Patroclus were kms- 
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men as well as friend; (/; xvi 11). While sMll 
a hoy Patroolus in; olant.anly sleiv Clysonymus, 
son of Ampliidarans. In consequence of tliia 
Accident he nas taken by Ins father to Pelens 
at Phthia, where he was educated together 
with Achilles (li xxm.aS; Apollod iii.lS,8; 
Ov. Pout, i. 8, 73) He is said to hare taken 
part in the otpedition against Troy on account 
of Ins attachment to Achilles. He fought 
brayely against the Tiojans, until his friend 
withdrew from the scene of action, when Pa- 
trocluB foUow’ed Ins evaraple. But when the 
Greeks were hard pressed, he begged Achilles j 
to allow him to put on his armour, and with bia j 
men to hasten to the assistance of the Greeks. 
Achilles granted the request, and Patroclub 
succeeded in driving back the Trojans and e\ 
tinguislung the fire which was raging among 
the ships. He slew many enemies, and thrice 
made an assault upon the walls of Troy , but 
on a sudden he was struck by Apollo, and be- 
came senseless In this state Euphorbus ran 
him through w ith his lance from behind, and 
Hector gave him the last and fatal blow {II 
xvi.). Hector also took possession of Ins armour 
A long struggle now ensued between the Greeks 
and iSojans for the body of Patroclus ; but the 
former obtained possession of it, and brought it 
to Achilles, who vow ed to a; onge the death of 
his friend. Thetis protected the body with 
ambrosia against decomposition, until Achilles 
could bum it with funeral sacrifices {II. xix. 38). 
His ashes were collected m a golden urn which 
Dionysus had once gi; en to Thetis, and were 
deposited under a mound, where the remains 
of Achilles were afterwards buried. Funeral 
games were celebrated in Ins honour (17. xxiii ; | 
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^iicli testified how near slie had been to death. 
(Tnc. Ann. xv. 03, Gl, cf. Dio Cass Ixi. 10, 
Ixn. 25 ) 

Panlinus. 1. Pompeiua, commanded m 
Germany along with L. Antistius Vetus man 
68, and completed the dam to restrain the 
inundations of the Rhine winch Drusus had 
commenced G3 years before. Seneca dedicated 
to him Ins treatise Be Brevitate Vitae ; and 
the Pompeia Paulina whom the philosopher 
married was probably the daughter of tins 
Pauhnus (Tac. Ann xni. 63, xv. 18; Sen. 
Breu. Vit 18) — S. C. Suetonius, propraetor in 
Mauretania in the reign of the emperor Claudius, 
A D. 42, when he conquered the Moors who had 
revolted, and advanced as far as Mt Atlas (Dio 
Cass lx 9) He had the command of Britain 
m the reign of Nero, from 59 to G2. For the 
first tw o ) ears all his undertakings were suc- 
cessful , but during Ins absence on an expedition 
against the island of Mona {Anglesey), the 
Britons rose m rebellion (Cl) They at first 
met with great success, but were conquered by 
Suetonius on Ins return from Mona. [Bou- 
niccv] In G6 he was consul; and in G8 he 
was one of Otho’s generals in the war against 
Vitellins. It was against his advice that 
Otho fought the battle at Bedriacum, He 
was pardoned by Viteihus after Otho's death, 
by a plea which did not redound to his honour. 
(Tac Bist 1 87, 00, ti 2S-41, 44, GO.) 

Paullus or PauluB, a Roman cognomen in 
many gentes, hut best known ns the name of a 
family of the Acmiha gens. The name was 
ongmally written witli a double 7, but subse- 
quently w ith only one 7 
_PanIuB {TlavKos), Greek writers. 1. Aegi' 


Od. xxiv. 74 ; Tzetz ad Lye 273). Achilles neta, a celebrated medical writer, of whose 
and Patroclus mot again in the lower world ; personal history nothing is known except that 
or, according to the tradition given by Pau he was bom m Aegma, and that he travelled a 


sanias, they continued after their death to live 
together in the island of Leuoe (Od. xxiv 16 , 
Pans. 111 . 19, 11). 

Patron, an Epicurean philosopher, hved for 


good deal, visitmg, among other places, Alexan- 
dria He probably hved in the latter half of 
the seventh century after Christ He wrote 
several works m Greek, of which the principal 


some time in Rome, where he became acquainted } one is still extant, with no exact title, but com- 
with Cicero and others From Rome he re- 1 monly called Be Be Medico, Libn Septem 


moved to Athens, and there succeeded Phaedras 
as president of the Epicurean school, n c. 52. 
(Cio. ad Pam. xiii 1, ad AU. v. 11, 19 ) 
Pattala. [Pattalese.] 

Pattalene or Patalene {narraArjidi, Tlara- 
Aijid) : Lower Scinde), the name of the great 
delta formed by the two principal arms by 
which the Indus falls into the sea (Strab pp. 
G91, 701 ; Ptol. vii. 1, 56; Phn. vi. 80). At tlie 
apex of tiie delta stood the city Pattala or 
Patala (prob. Bralimanaiad). 

Patnloius. [Jaxus.] 

PatumnB {Udrouuos : O. T. Pithom : the 
Egyptian Pa-Thmu), on the B. margin of the 
Egyptian Delta, between Buhastes and Succoth, 
but nearer the latter and not far from the com- 
mencement of Necho’s canal from the Nile to 
the Bed Sea. It was built by the Israehtes 
during their captivity (Exod, i 11), and either 
for that reason, or because it stood on the edge 
of the desert, is called by Herodotus (ii. 158) 
n ’ApaSi'i) TrdXis. . _ 

Paulina or Panllina. 1. XolUa. [Iiom.ia.j 
— 2. Pompeia, wife of Seneca the philosopher, 
and probably the daughter of Pompeius Paul- 
inus, who commanded in Germany in the reign 
of Nero When h^r husband w ns condemned to 
death, she opened her vems, wishing to die with 
him After the blood had flowed some time, 
Nero commanded her vems to be bound up ; she 
lived a few years longer, but with a paleness i 


This work is chiefly a compilation from former 
writers Edited by Brian, Pans, 1855 There 
IS an excellent English translation by Adams, 
London, 1831, seq —2. Of Alexandria, wrote 
in AD. 278, an Introduction to Astrology 
{Etaaywy)} els rijr airoreAnrgaTiKUv), which has 
come down to us , edited by Scliatus or Schato, 
Wittenberg, 1686 — 3. Of Samosata, bishop of 
Antioch, about ah. 2G0. [Btcf. of Christian 
Btogr.}^ Silentiarius, so called because be 
was one of the siientiani (ushers wlio kept 
order in the palace) under the emperor J us- 
timan He wrote v arious poems, of winch the 
following are extant ■ — (1) A Bescription of 
the Church of ,St. Sophia ('EKiJipoerij tow vaoo 
rys aylas Zcplas), consisting partly of iambics, 
partly of hexameters Tins poem giv es a descrip 
tion of the magnificent building which forms 
its subject, and was recited by its author at 
the second dedication of the churcli (a h. 662), 
after the restoration of the dome, which had 
fallen m. Edited by Graefe, Lips. 1822, and 
by Bekkcr, Bonn, 1837, m the Bonn edition of 
the Byzantine histonans, (2) A Bescnption 
of the Pulpit {f'E.Kippaais rov apScevos), and 
printed with it a supplement to the former 
poem. (S) Epigrams, eiglity-three in all, 
given m the Anthologia 

Panins, Aemilins. 1. M., consul nc. 302, 
and magister equitum to the dictator Q. Fabius 
Maximus Rulli.inus, SOI (Liv. i. 1). — 2. M., 
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coDsnl 2o5inth Ser Fainas Paetmas Kobilior, 
about the middle of the first Pnnic war See 
liosiuott, lio !■— 3 L, SOB ol hio % connil 
219, when he conquered Demetrins of Phariw, 
and compelled liim to flj for refage to Philip, 
hmg of ilacedoma (Pol iii 16, ir S7, Appisn, 
lUijr 6) He was consul a second time in 216 
with C Terentins Varro This was the year <d 
the memorable defeat at Carmae [HauMBal, 1 
The battle was foaght against adnce of 
Paulas, and he was one of the many distin 
gmshed Bomans who perished in the en 
gagement, refusing to fly from the field when 
a trfbane of his soldiers offered bitn hu horse 
Hence we find in Horace (Otl i 12) ’am 
maeque magnae prodigum Panlom aupeiante 
Poeno (Liv xxii. 83-i9 , Pd lU 107-116) 
Panins was a stannch adherent of the aristo- 
cracy, and was raised to the consnlship by the 
latter party to eounteibalance the infinence of 
the plebeian Terentius 1 arro— 4 L, after 
wards gnmamed Macsdomcis, son of No 3, 
was bom abont 230 or 219 since at the tune of 
hig second coiuulship 164 he was upwards of 
sixty years of age He was one of the beat 
specimens of the Roman nobles He woold 
not condescend to flatter the peoiiie for the 
offices of the state, numtained with stnctoeas 
sarere diseiplme in the anny was deeply 
(killed in the law of the ausrars to whose col 
lege he belotced, aud niaiQtamed tbrongbout 
life a pare and unspotted character He via 
elected cvnle aedile 192, was praetor 131, and 
obtuned Further Spam aa hjs pronnee, where 
ha earned on war snth the Lasitani . and sraa 
conanl 181, when he conquered the logeoni,* 
Ligonan people. Foe the next thirteen ycert 
he ured Quietly et Some, derctmg most of bta 
tune to the edncaticn of lusehildKn. tfesrae 
consol a eeeond time in 168, and broQgbtlha 
war aguuut Ferseas to a cocclasion by the 
defeat of the Slacedoman monarch near Pydaa, 
on the S2ad of June. Perseus shortly after- 
wards eorrendered himself to Paolue. fPl^ 
SEoa.3 Paulas remamed la Macsdoaiadonog 
the greater part of the following year as pnv 
consol, and arranged the afiairs of hlecedoma, 
m conjunction with ten Rotnan commissionere, 
whom the senate had despatched for the pur 
pose Before leanng Greece, he marched into 
Rpuus, where, in accordance with a cruel com 
mand of the senate, he gare to hissoIdierseeTeoty 
towns to be piUaged, because they had been m 
alliance withPerseus The tnumphof Paolue, 
which was celebrated at the end of Noiember, 
167, was the most splendid that Rome had yet 
seen. It Jasfed three day^ Bednr? rhe 
triumphal car of Aemihus walked the captive 
monarch of hlacedoma and his children, and 
behind it were two sons of Aeimhns, Q Fabios 
hlaximnsandP Scipio Afacanus the yoanger, 
both of whom had been adopted into otter 
famihes. Bat the glory of the conqueror was 
clouded by family misfortune At this very 
time he lost hia two younger sons one, twelve 
years of age. died only bre days before ius 
tnomph, and the other, fourteen years of age, 
only three days after his triamph. The loie 
was all the sererer, since he had no son left to 
carry his name down to postenty In 161 
Panins was censor with Q Marcias I^il ppna, 
and diedm 160, after a long and tedious lUnesb 
The fortune he left behind bim was so small as 
scarcely to be snfficientlopayhis wile's dowry 
The Adelpht of Terence was brought out at 
the faneral games exhibited in his honours 
AemOius Pauus was mnrr ed twice By hia 
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first wife, Papiria the cUnghter of C Papmus 
Maso, consol S31, be had four children, two 
softs, one of whom w&s adopted by Fabins 
Maximus and the other by P Scipio, and two 
daughters, one of whom was married to Q 
AeUas Tnbero. and the other to SI Cato, son 
of Cato the censor He afterwards divorced 
Papula, and by his second wife, whose name 
IS not mentioned he had two sons, whose death 
hue been mentioned above, and a danghter, 
who was a child at the time that her fatberwas 
elect^tohiB secondcoDsnlship (PlatLt/eof 
Aem Paul , Pol xxix -xxxu , Lit xhr 17- 
xln. 61 ) 

Paalui Buieonus (Paul Wamifnd), a Lom 
hard by hirtb, deacon of the church ol Aqmleia. 
Some tune after the conquest of the Lombards 
by Charles the Great, a ft 774, he became a 
monk at Mte Caasino Besides ecclesiastical 
works, he wrote (1) a History of the Iiombards 
which, thongh uncritical in its accratance of 
strange legends, is of considerable ralne, (2) a 
Roman lustory mostly from Entropies, (8) an 
abndgmeutof the glossary which Fcbtcs made 
as an epitome of Vernas Flaccns. Smee a 
great part of Festns is lost, this work of Paulas 
IS of great value, and is edited by S. O Muller, 
1880, together with the text of Festns [See p 

^*Paiju*, Jflllos 1 One of the most distm- 
goisbed of the Roman jurists, hes been sup- 
pose, without any good reasoB, to be of Greek 
origin. He was in the auditonnm cl rapims^ 
and consegnesUy was acting as a jonst m tte 
reign of Septunins Severos Be was emled by 
Elagal^as, bat be was recalled by Alexander 
Sevetuswhen the latter ^ame emperor, and 
was made a member of tus oonsihum Faslu 
also held the office of praefectus praetono he 
aomved his contemporary Ulpian Paolue 
wae perhaps the most fertile of all the Bomsn 
law writers, and there is more excerpted from 
him in the Digest than from any other jnnst, 
except Ulpian. Upwards of seventy separate 
srorksby Paulas are quoted m the Digest Of 
these his greatest work was Ad Edictum, in 
eighty hooks {Diet of Anita art Pandeciat) 
— 2 A poet in the reign of Hadrian (Gell v 4, 
xn. 10 zix. 7) 

Psnlus, PasBieniu, a contemporary and 
friend of the younger Pliny, was adistingoished 
Roman eqaes, and was celebrated for his 
elegiac and lyric poems He belonged to tb^ 
same mniucipium (Mevania in Umbria) as Pio- 
pertiiu, whom he nnmbered among his ances- 
tors (Phn Ep VB IS, vii. 6, IX 22.) 

Fkasenfirs (fTcuKriwiat) I. A Sptriaaofth^ 
Agid braneb of the royal fanuly, the son of 
Cleombrotus and nephew of Leonidas. Several 
writers incorrectly call him king.bat he only suc- 
ceeded Ins father Cleombrotns m tb# guardian 
ship of hiB consul Plistarchas, the son of Leo 
mdki, for whom he exercised the fanctions of 
royalty from s c 479 to the period of his death. 
(Hdt II 10, Thnc l 91,1S2) In 479 when the 
Athenians called opon the LMedacmonians for 
aid against the Persians, the Spartans sent • 
body of 5000 Bpmtans, each attended by seven 
Helots, tmder the command of Pansanias. At 
the Isthmus Fanssmas was joined by the other 
Peloponnesian allies, and at EUusis by the 
Athenians, and forthwith tootthe command of 
the combined forces, the other Greek genertls 
fiaxniog a sort of council of war The allied 
forces amoanted to nearly 110 000 men. Near 
Kataeae m Boeoha, Pausaniss defeated the 
Pevsiaa army under the eommand of Slaido 
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nins. This decisive victorj’ secured the inde- 
pendence of Greece. Pausanias received as his 
reward a tenth of the Persian spoils. (Hdt. ix. 

10-85 ; Diod.xi. 29-33.) In 477 the confederate 
Greeks sent out a fleet under the command of 
Pausanias, to follow up their success by driving 
the Persians completely out of Europe and the 
islands. Cyprus was first attacked, and the 
greater part of it subdued. From Cyprus Pau- 
sanias sailed to Byzantium, and captured the 
city {Tliue. i. 94). The capture of this city 
afforded Pausanias an opportunity for the 
execution of the design which he» had appa- 
rently fonUed even before leaving Greece. 

Already he had shown his arrogant spirit in 
putting his own name ns the author of the 
victory- at Plntaeae on the tripod dedicated at 
Delphi (Thuo. i. 132). Dazzled by his success 
and reputation, his station as a Spartan citizen 
had become too restricted for his ambition. His 
IHJBition as regent was one which must terminate 
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had noth him Spartan commissioners, whose 
numbem are variously stated by Xenophon and 
Aristotle as ten or fifteen. In 895 Pausanias 
was sent with an army against the Thebans: 
but in consequence of the death of Lysander, 
who was slam under the walls of Haliartus, on 
the day- before Pausanias reached the spot, the 
km» agreed to wi thdraw his forces from Boeotia. 
On his return to Sparta he was imiieached, and 
seeing that a fair trial was not to be hoped for, 
went into voluntary exile, and was condemned 
to death. He was living in Tegea in 385, when 
Mantmea was besieged by his son Agesipolis, 
who succeeded him on the throne. (Xen. jETeff. 
iii. 5, 17-25, V. 2, 3-6.)— 3. King of Macedonia, 
the son and successor of Aeropus. He was 
assassinated in the year of his accession by 
Amyntas 11., 394. (Diod. xiv. 84.)— 4. A pre- 
tender to the throne of Macedonia, made his 
appearance in 3G7, after Alexander II. had been 
assassinated by Ptolemaeus. Euiy-dice, the 


when the king became of age. He therefore j mother of Alexander, sent to request the aid of 
aimed at becoming tyrant over the whole of , the -Athenian general, Iphicrates, who expelled 
Greece, with the assistance of the Persian king. I Pausanias from the kingdom (Nep. Iphicr. 3). — 
(Hdt. V. 32 ; Thuo. i. 128.) Among the prisoners ' 5. A Macedonian youth of distinguished family, 
taken at Byzantium were some Persians con- from the proi-ince of Orestis. Having been 
neoted with the royal family. These he sent to ' shamefully treated by Attains, he complained 
the king, with a letter, in which he offered to | of the outrage to Philip ; but as Philip took no 
bring Sparta and the rest of Greece under his ; notice of his complaints, he ireoted his venge- 
power, and proposed to marry his daughter. His i once against the king liimself. He shortly 
olIersweregIadlyaccepted,nndwliatevernmonnt I afterwards murdered Philip at the festival held 
of troops and money he required for accomplish- ' at Aegae, 836, but was slain on the spot by some 
ing his designs was promised. Pausanias now i officers of the long's guard. Suspicion rested 
set no bounds to his arrogant and domineering 1 on Olympias and Alexander of having been 
temper. The allies were so disgusts^ by his ■ privy to the deed; but with regard to Alexander 


conduct that they all, except the Pelopon. 
neaians and Aeginetans, voluntarily offered to 
transfer to the Athenians that pre-erainenee of 
rank which Sparta had hitherto enjoyed. In 
this way the Athenian confederacy first took its 
rise. Eeports of the conduct and designs of 
Pausanias reached Sparta, and ho was recalled 
and put upon his trial: but the evidence re- 
specting his meditated treachery was not yet 
thought sufficiently strong. Shortly afterwards 
he returned to Byzantium, without the orders 


at any rate the suspicion is probably totally 
unfounded. There was a story thatPausanias, 
while meditating revenge, having asked the 
sophist Hennocrates which was the shortest 
way to fame, the latter replied, that it was by 
killing the man who had performed the greatest 
achievements. (Diod. xvi. 93; Justin, ix. 6; 
Pint. Alex. 9.) — 6. The traveller and geographer, 
was perhaps a native of Lydia. He lived under 
Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius, and wrote his 
celebrated work in the reign of the latter em- 


of the ephors, and renewed his treasonable • peror. This work, entitled 'EAAdSojnepi^Tuir's. 

. __ i-r . _ • - O ' * T> f f xja 1 -.-i* /-» 


intrigoes. He was again recalled to Sparta, was 
again put on Ins trial, and again acquitted- But 
even after this second escape he still continued 
to carrj* on his intrigues with Persia- At length 
a man who was charged with a letter to Persia, 
iiavinghis suspicions awakened bj] noticing that 
none of those sent previously on similar errands 
had returned, counterfeited the seal of Pan* 
sanias and opened the letter, in whzcli he found 
dii’ections for his own death. He carried the 
letter to the ephors, who prepared to arrest 
Pausanias ; but he took refuge in the temple of 
Athene Chalcioecus. Tlie ephors stripped o0 
the roof of the temple and built up the door: 
the aged mother of Pausanias is said to have 
been among the first who laid a stone for this 
purpose. AVhen he was on the point of expiring, 
the ephors took him out lest his death should 
pollute the sanctnary. He died as soon ns Jie 
got outside, b.c. 4G9. He left three sons behind 
llim, Plistoanax (afterwards king), Cleomcnes 
and Aristocles. (Thuc. i. ;_Diod. xi. 4-f ; 

Kepos, Patisania$.)-^2, Son of PUstoanax, and 
grandson of the preceding, was king of Sparta 
from B.c. 408 to 394. In 403 he was sent mth 
an army into Attica, and favoured the cause of 
Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles, in order 
to counteract the tyrannical plans of Hysandcr, 
and ro.storc peace to Athens. (Xen. Sell. ii. 4, 
88; Vint Lys. 21; Arist. *A0. roA. 88.) He 


a Periegesis (or itinerary) of Greece^ is in ten 
books, and contains a description of Attica and 
Megaris (i.), Corinthia, Sicyonia, Pldiasia, and 
Argolis (ii.), Laconica (iii.), Slesaenia (iv.), Elis 
(v vi.), Achaea (rii.), Arcadia (riii.), Boeotia (ix.), 
Phocis (x.). The work shWs that Pausanias 
visited most of the places in the.se divisions of 
Greece, a fact which is clearly demonstrated by 
the minuteness and particularity of his descrip- 
tion. Tlie work is an Itinernrj’, and has no 
merits either of style or composition. Pausa- 
nias gives no general description of a country 
or even of a place, hut he describes tbo things 
as ho come.s to them. He is above all things an 
antiquarian, and dwells with most pleasure on 
objects of antiquity and works of art, such as 
buddings, temples, statues, and pictures. He 
also mentions mountains, rivers, and fountains, 
and the mythological stories connected with 
them, which, indeed, are liis chief inducements 
to speak of tliera. He records all the traditions 
be hears simply, with little sifting or criticism. 
Hence his work, of very great value for the 
study of Greek art, is no less indispensahle for 
the history of Greek religion and folk-lore. 
With the exception of Herodotus, there is no 
writer of antiquity w’ho has comprehended so 
many raluable facts in a small volume. — ^Edi- 
tions are by Sicbelis, Lips. 1822-1828, 5 volfi. 
8vo, and b}* Schnbart and Wak, Lips. 1838-40, 
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3 Tols Svo, revised 1881 , translation of that 
part which refers to Athens, with an excellent 
commentary, by Harnson and \ errall, 1890 

Pattslas (navfffas), one of the most distin 
gnished Greek painters was a contemporary of 
Anstides, Melanthius and Apelles (abont B c 
S60-8S0), and a disciple of Pamplislos He had 
previously been mstracted by his father Bnctes 
who lived at Sicyon where also Pausias passed 
his life The department of the art which 
Pausias most practised was painting m en- 
caustic with the ctsirum His favonnte 
subjects were small panel pictures chiefly of 
boys One of his most celebrated pictures was 
the portrait of Glycera a flower girl of bis 
native city of whom he was enamoured when & 
young man Alost of his paintings were prob 
ably transported to Rome with the other Ireo- 
snres of Sicyoman art, m the aedileship of 
Scacrus, when the state of Sicyon was com 
pelled to sell all the pictures which were puLhc 
property, in order to pay its debts (Plin xsxv 
123-138, Pans ii 27,3) 

Faaiiljfpsi Uona (Poaihpo) the western 
part of the ndge behind A’aptea which formed 
a bamer between Neapohs and Potecdi To 
facilitate the communication with I’uteoli and 
Raiae the ridge was pierced by a tunnel called 
Crypts Neapolitans (ban Ep 67) now Gr./«a 
<ft Ponltpo 2344 feet tong twent> one broad, 
and in some places seventy feet high Itscon 
strnction is assigned to DI Cocceius Serva, the 
■nperintendent of aqueducts under Tiberius 
(Strab P 845 Nerva p S96, b) Tlie name of 
the lull (navofAv*o»- grief assoacuig')wasde 
med fromavilla so called wlucii VeJios Pollio 
possessed in tbs neighbourhood s-nd which he 
bequeathed to Augustas (Dio Cass liv 23, 
Plin it. 167} Its rainsare probably those now 
seen os Cape dt Ponhpo On tJie bills above 
the E entrance of the tnnnel there is aiomb' 
which tradition declares to be the tomb of 
Virgil [VERoitrcs ] 

Fanion (naitruy), a Greek painter, who ap 
pears from the description of AnstoUe (Poet 
2, § 2] to have lived somewhat earlier tbu the 
time of tlua philosopher Tlic statement of the 
scholiast that be is the Fansoa mentiooed by 
Anstophanes (Ach 8S4, Fhii 60^ does not 
seem very probable 

Pansuiae (Paninlanus Monte dell Olmo), 
a town in the interior of Ficenam between 
Urhs Salvia and Aiaimom, on the river Claen 
tns (Phn in 111) 

Pax. ClRz>Ei 

Fax JdUaoi PszAngBSta (Bejo). a Roman 
colonyiD Bnsitani.^and the seat nfa ConventDs 
jnndicus (Ptol ii 5, 5, Phn iv 117) 

Faxi (Paxo and Antipaxo), the name of two 
amall islands off the tV coast of Greece, 
between Corcyra and Leucas (Pol ii 10) 

Fedaeom or Pedaens (nnJoisr), a town of 
the Troad (If iiii. 172) 

PedaUncL (CiriSaAiov) 1 (C Greco) a pro- 
montory of Cana, on the W side of the Sinua 
QIaucus, called also Artemisinm from a temple 
of Artemis npon it (Alel l 16, Plm v lOd, 
Btxab p 651)— 2 (Capo delta Greya), » pro 
montory on the E side of Cyprus 

Pedaia (ntiSoera TlriSaatv^, a very ancient 
city of Cana, wasonginolly a chief ab^eof the 
Leleges. Alexander assigned it to Hahcar- 
naasns At the time of the Roman empire it 
had entirely vanished, thongh Its name was gne 

served in that of the district around its site— 

namely, Pedasis (nij3«au) (Hdt v ISl, vi 
20, Plm V 107, Strab p C51 ] Its site was 


Pedasns (n^Sacroi), a town of Hysia on the 
Satnuns, mentioned by Homer It was de 
stioyed by the tune of Strabo, who says tliat it 
wa^ a, settlement of the Leleges on M Ida {It 
n da zx 92, XXI 67, Strab pp 564,603) 
Pedianns, Aseonlns [Asconius ] 

Pediss 1 Q , the great nephew of the 
dictator C JnliQS Caesar, being the grandsonof 
Jnlia, Caesar s eldest sister (Suet Jul 83) He 
served nndei Caesar in Gaul as Jus legates, 

B c 67 (Coes H G II 1} In 55 he was a 
candidate for the cnmle aedileship with Cn 
Plancius and others, but he lost his election 
(Cic pro Plane 7, 23) In the Civil war he 
fought on Caesar a side Ha was praetor in 48, 
and m that year ha defeated and slew 3Iilo m 
the neighbourhood of Thuni In 45, he served 
against the Pompeian party in Spam In 
Caesar a will Pedins was named one of his heirs 
along with his two other great-nephews, C Octa 
viuaandL Pmanus, Ootanns obtaining three 
I fourths of the property, and the remaining one 
fourth being divided between Pmanns and 
Pedma the latter resigned lu» share of the 
inhent-uice to Octavius After the fall of the 
consuls, Hirtius and Fanis, at the battle of 
Uatina in April 48, Octavius marched np<m 
Rome at the head of an army, and m tlie month 
of Augost he was elected consul elong witii 
Pedios The latter forthwith proposed a law, 
known by the name of the Lez Peilta, by 
which all the lannlerers of Jalios Caesar were 
panished with aquae et i<jnt» tnierdulia 
Fedms was left m charge of the city, wlme 
Octavius marclied into the N of Itm? He 
died towards the end of tlie veer ehortly after the 
news of the proscription wd reached Eome 
(Caee .B G lu 22, App B C m 04 6. 

Cic ad Alt a. 14)-^ Sextus, a Homan 

ra frel]ueDtIy cited by Paulas and Ulp>aui 
>efore the time of Hadnan 
Pedniheioi (lliSiwAio'irdv Ru near Syrt), 
a city in Uie interior of Pisidia on the Enry 
medon It formed an mdependent state, but was 
almost constantly at war with Beige (Strab. 
pp 570,667, Pol V 72) 

FedoAlbinovanni [Aimc.ovarrus ] 
Pedneseus, Sex 1 Propraetor in SicUy, 

BC 76 and 75, m the latter of which year® 
Cicero eerved under him M quaestor (Cic Kctt 
u 64, ui 93} —2. Son of the preceding, and an 
intimate fnend of Atticus and Cicero In the 
Civil war PeduoaeBS sided with Caesar, by 
whom he was appointed in 48 to the govern 
ment of Sardmia. In 89, he was propraetor , 
lu Spam (Cie. ad Att vii 14 sx 10, xuu 1. 

— n 11 , App B C u 48, V 54 ) 

Pedum (Pedanua Gallicano), an ancient 
town of latium on the Via Labicana, which 
fellmto decay eoon sdter the Latin war (Liv u. 

"9 T* 19, viii ia-14 , Dionys 61) 

Pegse or Pagae [tlnyal Ptatho), a town of 
Hegans on the Corinthian gulf (Strab. p. 834, 
Tbnc. i 193, 114) 

Pegisis (IlTiywrls), t-e sprung from Pegasns 
u applied to the fountain Hippocrene, which 
IS colled forth by the hoof of Pegasns (Ov 
Trsst UI 7, IS) The Moses are also called 
Peynsufes, because the fonntain Hippocrene was 
~ icred to them (Propert iii. 1. 19) 

P^ilUl (Xtliyaaot) 1. The winged horse, 
whose origin is thus related IVhen Peraeua 
struck ofi the head of Mednsa, with whom 
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thooght that the name Lanssais amark of Pe! 
asgian eettlement, and that, emce towns of that 
name are focmd m Tbeasaly, at Argos, Ehs, 
Ephesus, and m Crete (Strab pp 440, 620} it 
would follow that Pelaagi once spread over 
these Tanons parts ot the Aegaean coast 7^ 
most probable explanation of all this la that 
the term Pelasgi expresses a period rather than : 
arace te that theGreeks called by thianame' 
generally all the prehistone races of Greece 
and the Aegaean coasts, and ascribed to them 
buddings and towns which belonged to a time ! 
before Achaean age Hence also forms ot 
rehgion inherited from prehistoric tribes are 
oaUed Pelasgian, as that of Zeua at Dodona, of 
the Cabin in Thrace [p 177], and some part of j 
the Thesmophona at Athena It is not neces- 
eaiy to suppose, nor is it probable, that all these 
peoples belonged’to the same race S<»ne may 
bare been Semitic to which race some modem 
writers hare assigned the Pelasgi , but others 
may hare been akin to the Hellenes, thoagh an 
earlier immigration, and didenng widely m 
dialect. The races called Pelasgian who 
existed in Insionc times were apparently relics ! 
of earlier races who dwelt on side by side with ' 
Hellenic states speaking what was to them a 
barbarian tongue To ascribe a Pelasgian 
ongin to Athenians or Arcadians merely 
expresses that they were an aocieot race, and 
the neAaryifcivat Athens implies the admatnre 
of the later dommaat people with an earlier 
race of whose origin nothing was known It 
was natural also tut the Greek settlers tn Italy 
ahonld regard those ' Aboriginal ' peoples whose 
bnildings resembled the eocalled Pelasgian 
stone walls of Greece as belonging (o the ‘Pe- 
law ‘ of theis own country 

PeUagfotis (neAa-ryiwrif). a diatnct m 
Thessaly, between Hestiaeotis and Magnesia 
[rBKsaaua.] 

Pelsigau, the mythical ancestor of the 
PeUsgi, who was regarded ut Arcadia as 
aatoenthonoas, or as a eon of Zeus (Paos. u 
14, 9 , ApoUod 11. 1, 1), at Argos as lonnder' 
and long of Argos, and son of Pboroneus 
(Aescb 8uppl 251, Fans 1, 14, 3} and in 
Thesssls^asouoiFoeeidoDaadLsirissa^Dionys ' 
U 17) [PlLASOl] 

PelendoneJ,aGeItibenan people ut Hupaiua 
Tarraconensis, between the sonrcee of (he I 
Dunus and the Iberos (FtoL ii 6, fit) 

PelethrSunm {nt\(9p6noi’'), a moantsuionB i 
distnct m Thessaly, part of Mb Pelion, where j 
the Idpithae dwelt, and which is said to hare i 
denred its name from Felethronius, king of I 
Ifne TiapA'nae, who inrented ^e rise ot Yhe' 
bridle and the saddle (Stmb p 299 , Verg 
Geora lu. 115, Hyg Fab 274, Plm. tu 202) 

Peleas (iiifAcct], eon of Aeacu and Endeis, 
was long of the Myrmidons at Phthia in Tbes- 
saly Ue wae a brother of Telamon, and st^ 
brother of Pliocns, the son of Aeacus by (be 
Nereid Psamsthe (H xn. IS, xxn 189, xxir 
535 , ct Or ilet tu. 4T7, xu. 365 , Ap Eh. u. 
869) Feleus and Telamon resolred to get nd 
of Phoens, bccanse be excelled them id their 
militiir y games, and Telamon, or, according to 
Bome, Peleus, mnrdered their step-toother 
The two brothers concealed their crime by 
remoTing the body of Phoens, but were neTer 
theless foimd out, and expelled by Aeaeusfnna 
Aegina. (ApoUod. in. 12, 6 , Piod. it 72 , Pans, 
u- 29, 7 ) Pelens went to Fhthia in Thessaly, 
where he was punSed froia the murder ^ ' 
Eorytion, the son of Actor, married his daogh 
ter Antigone, and receired with her a third of , 
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Enrytion’s kingdom Others relate that he 
went to Ceyx at Xrachis , and as he had come 
to Thessaly witliout companions, he prayed to 
Zena for an army, and the gcxl, to please 
Pelens, changed the ants mto 

men, who were accordingly called Myrmi 
dou (ApoUod 111 13, 1, dv Met ii 266, 
TzetZ ad Lye 175) Pelens accompanied 
Eorytion to the Caljdonian hnnt, and inTolnn 
tanly killed hun with his spear, m consequence 
of which he fled from Phtbia to lolcns, where he 
was agam ponded by Acastus, the l^g of the 
place While residing at lolcns, i^tydamia, 
the wife of Acastus, feU m lore with him , but 
as her proposals were rejected by Pelens, she 
accased him to her hnsbsnd of haring at- 
tempted her nrtne Acastu, unwilling to 
stain toa hand with the blood of the man whom 
he had hospitably receired, and whom he had 
panfied from his guilt, took him to Mt Pehon, 
where they hunted i^d beasts , and when 
Pelens, oreroome with fatigue, had fallen 
asleep Acastus left him sJone, and concealed 
toa sword, that he might be destroyed by the 
wdd beasts When FeWs awoke and sought 
tos sword, he was attacked by the Centaurs, 
bnt wae sared by Chiron, who also restored to 
him hia sword. (He* Fragm SI , Find. JTem 
i» 85, r 25, ApoUod. lu. IS, 8) Insomeac 
counts the (emptresi, mstesd of Astydamis, la 
Hippolyto, daogbter of Cretheos (FiiuLfe; 
Hor Orf UL 7, 18) IThiJe on Mb Pehon, 
Pelens mamod the Nereid Thetis, ^ whom he 
became the &tber of Achilles He won her 
with the aid of Chiron alter she bad tried to 
escape by ehanging into rsnous shapee The 
tOM part in (he msmage solemsityi 
^irtm presented Peleus with alauea, Pomtdffl 



with the immortal horses Babes and Santhns, 
and the other gods with arms (J7 in. US, 
inn 8t , ApoUod. in- 13, 6) Ena or Strife 
was the only goddess who was not mnted to 
the naptiais, and she rerenged herself by 
throwing an tpple among the guests, with (he 
inscnption * To the fairest ’ {Pams ] Homer 
raentions Achilles as the only eon of PeUo* 
and Thetis, but later wnterx state that she had 
slready destroyed br fire eii ctuldren of whi^ 
she was the mother by Pelens, and that ss she 
attempted to make away with Achilles, her 
aereath chad, she waa prerented by Peleas 
(Ap PJi. IT 8I6,Lycophr 178) After this 
Pdens, who la silso mentioned among the 
Aigmiaats, in conjunction with Jason and the 
Dioscnn, besieged Acastus and loleus, slew 
Aatydusja, and over the scattered limbs of her 
body led tos wamori into the city (Ap P-h- *• 
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lenaeaiis in Acliiis, wto were sliipwrecied On 
the Macedonian coast on their retain frcan 
Tro 7 (IZ iL 574 Thuc it 120j In the Pelo- 
ponnesian n-ar Pellene sided with Sparta. In 
the later wars ot Greece between the Achaean 
and Aetohan Leagues, the town was sereral 
tunes taken by the contending parties. — Be- 
tween Pellene and Aegae there waa a smaller 
town of the same name, where the celebrated 
Pelle man cloaks (IleAAiji'iaical zAai^ai) Were 
made, which were given as prizes to the victors 
in the games at this place (Pind. Of iz. 98, 
Strab I c) — 2. Csaally called Pellana a 
town in r^aconia on the Enrotas aboot £fty 
stadia NtV of Sparta, on the road to Megalo- 
pohs belonging to the Spartan Tnpolis (Strab 
p. 386 , Xen Hell vu 5, 9 , PoL it 81) 
Pelodea (nijAuSiit Ai/iV in App naArfcit 
Armyroi, a port town belonging to Bothretaoi 
in Eptms, and on a bay which probably bore the 
same name (Strab p 331) 

PelSpia. [Azoisthcs, Thtestxs] 
Pel5pldai (IleAeirilai) the Theban general 
and statesman, son of Hippoclos, was descend^ 
from a noble family and inherited a large 
estate, of which he made a h^ral ose Ue 
bred always in the closest fnendslup with 
Eliasunonaas to whose simple fmgalitv as be 
could not persuade him to share his ncbes, be is 
said to bare assimilated his own mode of life 
Be took a leading part m ezpeUmg the Spar 
tana from Thebes, b c 379 and from this time 
until hiB death there was not a year lo whicb 
be wts not entrasted with some important 
command. Ee was noted as a bnUiant leader 
ot caraW la 871 he was one of the Theban 
commanders at the battle ofLcactn so fatal to 
the Lacedaemonians, and joinedEpaminondaa IB 
urging the expediency ot immediate action In 
8f 9, he wae also one of the generals in the first 
invasioa of Peloponnesus by the Tbebans 
Bespecting his accnsetion on ms relnrn from 
th.g campaiga see p 816, b In 368 Pelopidas 
wsa sent again to Tbessair, on two aeparate 
occasioDB, ID consequence o! complaints e^intl 
Alexander ot Pherse On his first erpraitioD 
Atczander of Ffaerae sought safety in fiigbl, 
and Pelopidae advanced into Macedonia to 
arbitrate between Alexander n andPtolemv 
of Aloros. Among the hostages whom he took 
snth him from Macedonia waa Philip, the 
lather of Alexander the Great. On hia second 
nsit to Thessaly, Pelopidas went simply aa an 
ambassador, not exxiectingaDy opposition, and 
unprovided with a m^tary loree He was 
seized by Alexander of Pbeise, and was kept 
'a. •tsTiA^i/esaett-^- 'ih*viA»»z>\7,' 

367, by a Tliebaa force ondec Epatnioondas. 
In the same year in which he was released be 
was sent as ambassador to Susa, to connteract 
tbeLacedaemoman and Athenian cegotistums 
at the Persian court. In 884, the Thessalian 
towns again applied to Thebes lot proleciion 
agamst Alexander, and Pelopidas wasappointed 
to aid them. His forces, however, were dis- 
mayed by an eclipse of the snn (Jane 19), and 
therefore, leaving them behind, he took snlb 
him into Thessaly only 300 horse On lus 
arrival at Pharsalos he collected a force which 
he deemed sufficient, and marched against 
Alexander, treating Lgbtly the great dispsnty 
of numbers, and remarking that t was bettn 
as it was, since there would be more for hnn to , 
conquer At Cynoscephalae a battle enssed, 
mwhich Pelopidas drove the enemv frxim ibeir 
ground, but he himself was slain as, bartiing 
with Tesentment, he pressed rashly to attack 
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Alexander m person The Thebans and Thes- 
saltans made great lamentations for his death, 
and the hitter, hanog earnestly request^ 
leave to bury him, celebrated his funeral with 
splendour (Plot Pefopidas, Nep PelojiKiiM, 
Sieo Hell vii , Diod. xv C2^1 ) 

PcKponnesnj neAowdi'iojiroj iforea), the 
S part of Greece or the peninsula which was 
connected with Hellas proper by the isthmus of 
Conoth. It IS said to bare derived its name 
Peloponnesus of the ‘island of Pelops’honi 
the mythical Pelops [Pelops] This name 
does not occur in Homer In his time the 
perunsola was sometimes called Apta, from 
Apis son of Phoronens, king of Argos, and 
sometimes Arpos , which names were given to 
It on account ol Argos bemg the chief power in 
Peloponnesns at that penod Peloponnesus 
waa txnmded on the K by the Corinthian gulf, 
on the W by tlie Ionian or Sicilian sea, on the 
S by the Libyan and on the W by the Cretan 
and ilyrtoan seas On the E and S there are 
three great gulfs, the Argolic, Laconian, and 
Messenian Peloponnesns was divided into 
vanous provinces, all of which were bounded 
on one side by the sea, with the exception of 
Abcadu which waa m the centre of the country 
pohtical divisions of post-Homenc limes 
were decided in great measure by the mountain 
system— a great range of which the summits 
are EiyasnlbBS, Areanius, and CyDeoe, nm 

a from ^est to East and separating the op- 
of Anadia from Achaia , kom this range 
raa others to the 6 and bE from the E 
extremity the mountams of Azgobs endmg in 
the prois. of Scyllaenm, and the more imptf 
tant Paraon ninoing more neaily 8 tbroogb 
Iacohu from tbe central Aroamoa a range 
of which Taygetus is the most important part 
rona S and ends m Taenarma. Prom tbe west 
comes down the range through which AJpbeus 
tbe only river navigable for boats, cute iti 

way tluaranga bends round so aa to join Tay 

getus and form the S limit of Arcadia. The 
proniices thus parted oS were Achaia m the 
In., Eua lo the , 3Ij;sstvu inthe 'Vf and 
S , Lacovu in the B and £ , and CoBivnus in 
the E and N A detailed account of the geo- 
graphy of the penmtula is given under these 
names Tbe area of Peloponneiua is computed 
to be 7779 EngLsh miles, and it probably con 
tamed a population ol upwards ol a million lU 
the fiooiuiung penod of Greek history— Pelo- 
ponnesoa was to some extent united under the 
early Achaean princes it again had * period 
of unioa under the Achaean League until lU 
“stnirfuint, kij ‘Aie Vjmnnn '[Jvr 'As hia» 

tory see Acraxi, Bosxa, Pxuirs . lor its later 
history see the account cd the vanous states } 
Felopi (n»Aoit), grandson of Zeus, and eon 
of Tantalus and Dione.tbe daughter of Atlas 
and tbe favounte of Poseidon Some writers 
call his mother Zuryanassa or Clytia. He was 
mamed to Uippodamia, by whom he became 
tbe htber of Atreus, Thyestes Dias, Cynos- 
urus, Conntbins. Hippalinos (Hippalcjnos or 
Hip^eunns), Hippasus, Cleon, Aigius, Alca^ 
thoiU, Aelins, Pitthena, Tfoczen, hicippe, and 
Lysidice (Find. Ol i. 70 , Eur Or 1 , ApoUod 
M.4,8, PanaTi.23. 5, HygPab 63) Chrys- 
ippios waa hia son by Axioche Pelops was 
Jmg of Pisa m Ehs, and from him the great 
soutbem pemcsnla of Greece wsa believed to 
have derived ita name Peloponnesns Accord 
mg tow tradition which became very general in 
bter tunes, Pelops was a Phrygian, who WM 
expelled by Una ^zo Phrygia (^nce called by 
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whicb It belonged. Tbe ennrouiiding distnet 
IS called by Str»bo->ro ««2 wf (Xea 

An 1.2:, 10; Strab p S76) Its site is between 
Kara Agatchlar and Yalta Kent 
Feltouiiua (Peltamas, .atis Anudonta), a 
town, of the Vestmi m Italy (Elm ul 107) 
PllnJinm (nijXoi5<ruir Egypt. Peiemonn at 
Pezemat; O T Sm all these names are 
deziTed from nonns meaning mud n^Xamr 
Pelnsiota Ttneh, Bn), a celebrated 
city of Lower Egypt, stood on the E side of the 
easternmost month of the hile, which waa 
called after it the Pelnsiac month, twenty stadia 
(two geogr miles) from the sea, m the imdst of 
morasses, from which it obtmaed its name 
(Strab p $02, PtoL it 5 11, tui. 15, 11) As 
the key of Egypt on tbe Is E, and the frontier 
city towards Syria and Arabia, it waa strongly 
fortified, and was the scene of many battles and 
sieges m tbe wars of Egypt with Assyria 
Persia, Syria, and Home, bom the defeat of 
Sennacherib near it by ^ethon down to its 
capture by Octarianns alter tbe battle of 
Action (Strab p COi , Hot n 10 , Diod. rr 
42, xn. 43 , Val afar ix. 1 Idler at waa the 
capital of the distnctof Angustammca. Itwas 
the birthplace of the geographer Ptolemy 
Penates (strictly Du Penates), the hoosebold 
gods m the old Italian religion, both those of a 
pnrata family and those of tbe state, as tbe 
gnat fasuiy of citizens Hence we hare tod». 
tiagush between pnrate and pnbUc Penates. 
The name is connected with eenut, (he hotis» 
hold store of food, and <«7(<i venaria, the 
KtaTe>toani, which they protected and blessed 
with increase They were two m nasler, 
and their images itoM tn old Boman houses 
m the atnom (Varro, L X t 162), the hearth 
being for them, as for Vesta, their altar (Serv 
ad Zen n. 211) In later times they were 

E laced in the binder part or penetraU of the 
onse, whence Cicero, while he gives the (rae 
etymology from pentu, snggests also a false 
One fiom penetraU (Cic. A D IL 27, $9 , cL 
Fast p Serv ad Am. lu. 12) A peca 

liar sanctity attached to the place where their 
images sto^ ; those who tended it or erea 
stepped mto it tbonld be chaste and pnte 
(Colum. III. 4, 3; cf Verg Am. u 703) The 
two state Penatn of Bmne had a temple in 
the Veha, in which their usages stood — 
according to Dionysius i. 67, figures of two 
yonng men with ipeaxs ID their hands. Accord 
mg to a tradition which probably started after 
the legends from Greek cities of Italy began 
to hare their mSnence, the Penates were 
howigjlt from. Toiy bz ‘Umruoncl. IpibA'T^, o/z 
doubt, as m a religions centre of the Xcstin 
religion, there was a specially ancient wor 
ship of those tme Italian deities), and it was 
further imagmed that the Penates had reached 
Troy from Samothrace and wets the tfti 
firyoXci or Cabin (Dionys. l 67, klacrob ni. 
4, 7, 9) To this should probably be referred 
the eiprtsaion of Viigil ‘ Cum ywiribus pops 
loque, Penatibna ct ilagnit Dtt’ (Atm. siu. 
679) For the private worship of thePenates 
on the hearth a perpetual fire was kept on m 
their honour, and the table always contamed 
the salt-cellaj and the firstlmgs of fmit for 
these diymities. Eyeiwmeal that was takenm 
the house thus resembled a sacrifice oSer^ to 
the Penates, begiunmg with a pnnficatioii and , 
ending with a libation which waa poured either 
on the table or upon tbe hearth. (Compare 
Lasxa.) 

Peneii {Daphsz J 
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Feneleos (nijycAtou), son of Hippalcmns and 
Aatempe, and one of the A^onauts He waa 
the &Gier of Opheltes, and is also mentioned 
among the suitors of Helen. (ApoUod. i. 9, 16 ; 
Pans IX. S, B.) He was one of the leaders of 
tbe Boeotians in the war against Troy, where be 
Blew Bionens and Lycon, and was wounded by 
Polydamas. (H u. 494, xix. 467 ) He is said 
to hare been slam by Eorypylns, tbe son of 
Telephos. 

Penelope (rtriviXirti, TIevfX6Tt},TlTir(X6weia), 
daughter of Icanos and Penboea of Sparta, 
married Odysseus, king of Ithaca. [Bespectiug 
hermamige, seelcaBirs, ho 2.] ByOdysseus 
she had an only child, Telemachu^ who waa an 
infant when her hnsband sailed agamst Troy 
Dnruig the long absence of ber husband she 
was beleaguered by numerous and importunate 
suitors, whom she deceived by declaring that 
she mnst finish a large robe which she was 
making for laertes, her father m law, before 
she could make np ber mmd. During tbe day 
tune she accordingly worked at the robe, and 



m the night she undid the work of the day 
By this means she succeeded in putting oS the 
sailors But at length her stratagem was 
betrayed by ber serranta; and when, in conse 
qneuce, the faithful Penelope was pressed more 
and more by the impatient auitois, Odysseus at 
leogtb amred m Itliaca, after an absence of 
tawuty '[Fws dAfaih. aiw. Ouvivnal 

While tbe Odyssey describes Penelope as the 
type of a faithful some later writers tepte- 
sent her as the reverse, anil relate that by 
Hermes or by the suitors she became tbe 
mother of Pan (Lycophr 772, Schol ad 
Hdfc u. 145 j Cic A’J> UL 22, 55) They add 
that Odysseus on his return repudiated ber, 
-wherevpon she went to Sparta, and thejic6 to 
Mantinea, where her tomb was shown m after 
tunes (Faas. vui. 12, 3) According to another 
tnditi^ she inamed Telegonus, ^ter be had 
holed his father (Hyg Pab lZ7j 
Pfiaeci (nueciifi) 1, (Salamlrta or Sal- 
amrta), the chief nver of Tbesealy, and one 
of the most important m all Greece, nses near 
Alalcomenae in kit. Daemon, a branch of kit- 
I^ndus, fiows first SB. and then AE. and after 
reeetviDg many aCluenta, of which the chief 
were tbe Enipens, tbe Lethaeus, and the Tits- 
mios, forces lU way through the vile of Tempe 
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between Mts. Ossa and Olympus into the sea. 
fTEJiPE.J As a god Pcneus was called a son of 
Oceanns and Olethys (Ees. Th. S13). By the 
Maiad Creusa he became the father of Hypsens, 
Stilbe, and Daphne. Gyrene also is called by 
some lus wife, and by others liis daughter; and 
hence Peneus is described as the genitor of 
Aeistaeus (Verg. Georg, iv. 355).— 2. (6f<rs- 
f«J!i),ariTer in Elis, which rises on the frontiers 
of Arcadia, flows by the town of Elis, and falls 
into the sea between the promontory Chelonat as 
and Ichthys (Strab. p, 838). 

Penrns, a little river of Pontus falling into ] 
the Euxine (Ovid, Pont. iv. 10, 47). 

Penninae Alpes. [Alpss.] | 

Fennae, JmutiB. 1. EC., praetor b.c. 201 1 
(Liv. sxix. 11, xxxi. 4).— 2. M., son of No. 1, 1 
praetor in Nearer Spam 172, consul 1G7 (Liv. ' 
xlii. 9, xlv. 16). — 3. EC,, son of No. 2, tribnnein * 
126, carried, in opposition to C. Gracchus, a ' 
law expelling aliens {peregrini) from Horae , 
{Cic. 0^. iii. 11, 47, Brut. 28, 109), 

Pentapolis (nsjwdTroAir), the name for any 
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sequence killed by the hero. Tlierenpon Dio- 
mcdcs, n relative of Thersites, threw the body 
of Penthesilea into the nver Scamandet ; but, 
according to other accounts, Achilles himself 
buned it on the banks of the Xanthus. (Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 997 ; Asiazo.ves.) 

Penthens (nerBeis), son of Echlon and 
‘““ghter of Cadmus, He suc- 
ceeded Catous as king of Thebes; and having 
resisted the introduction of the worship of 
Dionysus into his kingdom, he was driven mad 
It '"'“s hurled to the ground, 

and he himself was torn to pieces by his own 
mother and her two sisters, Ino and Autonoe, 
who in their Bacchic frenzy believed him to 
be a wild beast. The place where Penthens 
suffered death is said to have been Mt. Githae- 
ronor Mt. Parnassus. It is related thatPentheus 
got npon a tree, for the purpose of witnessing 
in secret the revelry of the Bacchic women, 
bnt on being discovered by them was torn to 
pieces. (Eur. Bacchae; Ov. Met. iii. 513; 
Apollod. lii. 5, 2; Hyg. Pab. 184: Nonn. Dionys. 



association of five cities, was applied specifically ’ xlv. 46.) According to a Corintliian tradition, 
to the five chief cities of Cyrenaica in N. j the women were afterwards commanded by an 
Africa, Gyrene, Berenice, Arsinoe, Ptolemals, oracle to discover that tree, and to worship it 
and Apollonia, from which, under the Ptole- ] like the god Dionysus ; and accordingly out of 
mies, Cyrenaica received the name of Penta- the tree two carved images of the god were 
polis, or Pentapolis Libyae, or, in the Homan } made. (Pans. ii. 2, 6.) This gives some sup- 
writers, Pentapolitana Kegio. [Cybenaica.] i port to a theory advocated by some modern 


tVlren the name occurs alone, this is its usual 
meaning ; the other applications of it are rare. 

Penteleum (HerrAeiar), a fortified place in 
the N. of Arcadia near Pheneus (Pint. Cleom. 
17, Arat. 39). 

Pentellctts Mens {r6 TlerreXiuir Spas : Pc«- 
teJi), a mountain in Attica, celebrated for its 
marble, which derived its name from the demns 
of Pentele (nerreXv), lying on its S. slope. It 


writers, that Penthens was originally Dionysus 
himself," the god of trees, and especially of 
vine-trees, torn by winter storms. It is simpler 
to explain the myth as signifying the resistance 
offered in certain districts to the worship of 
Dionysus, when it was first introduced, of which 
resistance Damascus, Lycurgus and Pentheus 
are the types [see p. 294, b]. 

Pentmlns (rfeVdiAoi), son of Orestes and 


is a branch of Mt. Fames, from which it runs I Erigone, is said to have led a colony of Aeolians 
in a SE.-ly direction between Athens and Mara- | to Thrace. He was the father of Echelatns 
thon to the coast. It was also called Brilessus and Damasias. (Pans. ii. 18, 5 ; Strab. p. 582.) 
(BpiAriffo-di). (Thnc.ii. 23; Strab. p. 399.) I Fentri, one of tlie most important of the 
Penthesilea {nerBeiriheia), daughter of Ares tribes in Samninm, were conquered by the 
and Otrera, and queen of the Amazons (Hyg. Homans along with the other Samnfles, and 
Fab. 112 ; Just. ii. 4). After the death of , were the only one of the Samnite tribes who 
Hector, she came to the assistance of the Tro- remained faithful to the Homans when the rest 
ians but was slain by Achilles, who mourned of the nation revolted to Hannibal in the second 
over the dying qaeen on account of Jier beauty, Punic ^vor (Liv, ix. SI, xxii. Cl). Xheir cbiei 
youth, and valour (Diet. Cret. iii. 13, iv. 2 ; toim wos Boviaxoti. 

Pans. V. 11, 2 ; Quint. Smym. i. 40). Thersites PcoB Artenudos (Hfor, probably corrupted 
ridiculed the grief of Achilles, and was in con- from S^e'os, cave, ’AprcftlSos: Beni Hassan, 
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Ka.),acityo£ the Ceptanomis, or Sliddle Egypt, 
oa the E bank of the Nile, nearly opposite to 
Hetinopolis the Great on the W bank. It is 
remarkable as the site of rock heim catacombs, 
walls of which are covered with ecnlptares 
and paintings of importance for elncidating 
E^ptian antiquities. 

Peparltliua(n«5r<£/>ii5o» neirap^Aoi Ptperi^, 
a small island m the Aegaean sea, o9 the coast 
of Thessaly, and of Ualonesus, with a town of 
the same name upon it and two other smaU 
places (Thnc ui 89, Strab p 436) It pro-, 
duced a quantity ol wine It is mentioned m 
connexion with Halonesas m the war between 
Phihp and the Atbeniana [HALOfnsrs ] 
Pephnns (nc<pi'e>),a town of IjaconiA,on the 
£ coast of the Messenian gulf, some way M 
of Oetylas (Pans iil 20, 2) 

Fephredo (n<0pi]8ci) [6n.tEA£ ] 

PepSra (ntxou^a Ru near PanntJkEuren), 
a city m the IV of Phrygia, on the road be- 
tween Enmeneia and Stektonon 
Peraea TltpaSa, sc “yq or eountry 

on (he <^posi(e tide), a general name tor any 
district oetongmgto or closely connected with a 
country, from the mam part of which it was sepa- 
rated by a sea or tiyer, was nsed speciBcaliy for— 
1 Thepartof PaleetmeE of theJordaningene- 
ral, but usually m a more restricted sense, for a 
part ol the remoB-^namely, the district between 
the nvers ifieroniaj: on the N and Arnon 
on the S —2. Peraea Bhodioram (9 Refiafa 
T&v 'PoSiwi') also called the Bhodian Chers^ 
nese a district m the S of Cana opposite (o 
the island of Rhodes, from lit Phoenix on (ho 
W to the frontier of Lycia on the E (Strab p 
Ool, Pol xtilS, 6 , Lit xxxii 83) This strip 
of coast, which was reckoned ISOO sta^ id 
length (by sea), and was regarded as one of the 
finest spots on the earth, was colonised by the 
Rhodiana at an early penod, and was always id 
close political connexion witli Rhodes eren 
tmder the snecessiTe rulers of Cana . sod after 
the victory of the Romans over Aiitioebus the 
Great, ex 190, it was assigned, widt the whole 
of Canan Dons, to the indi^ndeat repubho ol 
t^Rbodiaos. ^aoDLs'}— ^ F, Tcseduraai 
{Tltpala To'cSfur), a strip of the W coast of 
hlysia opposite to the island of Tenedos, be- 
tween C Sigenm on the N and Aleiandru 
Troas on the S (Strab p S9G) 

FerCote (n<fiKbrri;, formerly tiffiKdni, accord 
vng to Strabo Bargat at Burgut Ttuk.,and 
Percate, Grk.), a very ancient city of Myeia, 
between Abydos and Lampsaens, near the 
Hellespont, on a nrer calM Pereotes, in a 
beautiful situation (77 u 833. xi 239^ Ten 
Hell V 1,23, Strab' p 590) 

Perdiccas (nepSiKKoi) 1 1 , the founder of 
the hlacedonian monarchy, accordmg to Benv 
dotas, though later writers represent Caranns 
as the first kmg of tlacedoma, and make Per 
diccaa only the fourth. [CabaxTs] Accmding 
to Herodotus, Ferdiccas and hia two b^faera, 
Gananes and Aeropns, weia Argiies of tberace 
of Temenns, who settled near Bermnxe, 
from whence they subdued the rest of Mace- 
donia (Herod, tui. 187, 138) It is clear, how 
ever, t^t the dominions of Perdiccas and hia 
immediate soccessoia compriaed but a very 
■mall part ol the country suYiseqnently known 
under that name (Thuc 11 . 99) Ferdiccas 
was succeeded by his son Argaens.— 4Z. H , 
kmg of Macedonia, ^m about b c 454 to 4 J 8 , 
was the son and successor of Alexander I 
Shortly before the beginnmg of the Peli^on 
nesian war Perdiccas was at war with the 
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Athenians, who sent a force to support his 
brother Philip and Derdas, a Macedooisn 
chieftain, agamet the kmg, while the latter es- 
ponaed the cause of Fotidaea, which bad 
shaken off the Athenian yoke, B c 432 (Thuc 
1.67-63, Diod XU 84) In the foUowmg year 
peace was concluded between Perdiccas and 
the Athenians, bnt it did not last long, and he 
was diirmg the greater part of his reign on 
hostile terms with the A^msns In 429 his 
domioions were invaded by Sitalces, kmg of 
the powerfni Thracian tnbe of the Odiysisns, 
bat the enemy was compelled by want of pro- 
Tisu>n<,toretDishc'me (Thuc 11 93-101, Diod 
XU 50) It was in great part at his instigation 
that Brasidas m 421 set out on his celebrated 
expedition to Macedonia and Thrace In the fol 
lowing year (423) however, a misunderstanding 
arose between him and Brasidas, mconsequecce 
ol which be abandoned the bpartan alliance, 
and conclnded peace with Athens (Thnc iv 62 
103 124-132 ) Subsequently we find him at 
one tune in alliance with the Spartans, and at 
another tune with the Athenians, and it is 
evident that he joined one of other of the 
belligerent parties accordmg to the dictates of 
his own mterest at the moment (Thnc t 69, 
Ti 7, TU 9)— 3 HI, kmg of Macedonia, sC 
364-859 was the second son of Amyntas II , by 
his wile Eorydice On the assassmation ol 
his brother Alexander ILby Ptolemy of Aloms, 
867, the crown of Macedonia devolred opo" 
him by hereditary right, but Ptolemy virtusUy 
the sovereign power as gosrdian of 
ccas Id) 364, wlien tlie latter caused 
Ptolemy to be put to death, and took the 
govemnent into his own hands (Just tiu4i 
j9iod IT 77, in 2) Of the reign of Perdiccs* 
we have very little infomation. We lean only 
tiiat he was at one tune engaged in hostilities 
witli Athens on account of Ampbipolia, ana 
tliat he was distinguished for his patronage of 
men of letters (Aesch. SO) He fell m 
battle against the lUynacs, 8S9 Bon of 
Orootes, a hracedonian of the provmce of 
OresliB, was one of the most distinguished of 
the generals of Alexander the Great He ae 
companied Alexander throughout hia campaigns 
in Asia, and the king on hia death bed » aaid 
to have taken the royal signet nng from bis 
finger and given it to Perdiccaa (Curt. x. S 4. 
Just III 15) After the death of the kmg 
(323), Perdiecsa had the chief authority en 
trusted to him under the command of the new 
king Airhidaens, who was a mere puppet in bi'i 
hands, and he still further strengthened bis 
^oweir hy thit asaaminafona. it (ua. cixal Me 
leager {Mxlzagsb.) The other generals of 
Alexander regarded bun with fear and sos- 
picion, and at length his ambitions schemes 
indnced Antipater, Cralems, and Ptolemy, to 
unite in a league and declare open war agamst 
Perdiccas Thus assailed on all sides Per 
diccas determmed to leave Eumenes m Asia 
Minor, to make bead against their common 
enemies in that quarter, while he himself 
marched into Egypt against Ptolemy He ad 
vanced without opposition as far as Pelnsinm, 
but found the banks of the Nile strongly forti 
fied and guarded by Ptolemy, and was remised 
m repeated attempts to force the passage of 
the nver, m the last of which, nearMemidns, ' 
he lost great numbers of men Thereupon his 
troops, who had long been discontented with 
Perdiccas, rose m mntmy and pot fmn to death 
(Diod. mu 14-Sf , Just 111 . 6 , 8 ) 

: Perdu (n«p 84 ), the sister of Dsedalas and 
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mother of Talos, the legends of irhose death 
appear to have groan out of an attempt to 
explain the presence of Daedalus, as type of 
primitive art, in Crete as well as Attica. "[Dae- 
DAiPS.] For the story, see Talos. Perdix her- 
self probably formed some part of the myths 
about birds, prevalent especially at Athens and 
generally connected with soinethmg in the notes 
or habits of birds. It was probably a misinter- 
pretation of the legend which made Perdix the 
neplien- of Daedalus nith the same story as 
Talos (Ov. Met. vin. 241). 

Peregrinus Proteus, a Cyme philosopher, 
bom at Panum, on the Hellespont, in the reign 
of the Antonmes. After a yonth spent in dehau I 
chery and crimes, he visited Palestine, where 
he tamed Christian, and by dint of hj-pocnsy I 
attained to some authority in the Church He 
next assumed the Cyme garb, and returned to 
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flowed through the citj, and the Cetius, vliich 
washed its nails. The navigable river CaJcns 
connected it with the sea, at the ElaTtic Gulf, 
from which its distance was semen hat less 
than twenty miles. (Strab. pp. G19, C24 ; PIm. v. 
12G; Pans vi IG, 1; Liv xxxvn. 18.) It was 
built at the foot, and on the lowest slopes, of 
two steep hills, spurs of Mt. Pmdasus (Paus. 
u. 20, 8 ; Plin. v. 126), on one of which stood 
the upper town, or acropolis, the highest por- 
tion of which was the original settlement with 
a nail of its own. Tlie upper town was en- 
larged after the Icmgdoni was established, 
and spread under Enmenes H. still further. 
Under the Roman dominion the town extended 
oier a large area in the plain In this upper 
town the most noticeable buildmgs were the 
central Agora with tlie great altar of Zeus, the , 
temple of Dionysus to the south, and to the 
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IU8 own native town, where, to obliterate the north the great temple of Athene, beyond 
memory of iiis crimes, he divided his inhen- n Inch was the famous library North of this 
tance among the populace. He again set out nas the Augusteum or temple of Augustus and 
on his travels, and after visiting many places, Rome, later knoivn as the Trojaneum, a vast 
and adopting every method to make himself building on a terrace GOO yards long. N of this, 


conspicuous, he at length resolved on pubhclj* 
burning himself at the Olympic games, and 
carried his resolution into effect in the 23Gth 
Olympiad, a.d. 165. Lucian, who was present , 


and on the highest point, « as the smaller Julian 
temple The theatre stood on the western 
slope below the librarj and the temple of 
lUhene, and to the west of it was a great ter 


at {he strange self-immolation of Peregrinus, i race running all along the slope from the 
has left us an account of his life. Gellius, who temple of Dionysus to that of Augustus, Much 
attended his lectures at Athens, commends the further down the south slope was the gym- 
sincerity of his character and teaching (G-ell * nasium, which belonged to the lower town. 
XI. 12; Lucian, de ^£or^, JPeregnn.) This lover town occupied much of the ground 

Perenna, Anna. [Ajika.] non covered by the modem town and conse' 

Perennis, succeeded Paternus in a.d. 185, ns ‘ qnently not excavated, and it extended across 
sole praefect of the praetorians, and, Commo- j the nver Selmus, on the W. side of which were 
das being completely sunk in debauchery and | an amphitheatre, circus, Roman tlieatre, and 
sloth, Tirtnally ruled the empire. Hanng,how- still furtherwest the temple of Asclepius — 


ever, rendered himself obnoxious to the soldiery, 
he was put to death by them in 186 or 187. 

Dio Cassius represents Pereuuis as a man of 
pure and upright life ; but the other historians 
charge him with having encouraged the emperor 
in his career of profligacy. (Dio Cass. Ixxii. 9 ; 

Vtt, CommocL 5, 6.) 

Perga (Tlepyr^ : Uepycuos * ATurfajm, Ru ), an ’ already in the time of Xenophon a verj 
ancient and important city of Pamphjlin, lay a ancient city, with a mixed population of Teu 
little inland, NE. of Attaha, between the nvers tliranians and Greeks (Xen Aii vn 8, 8, HeU 
Catarrhactes and Oestrus, sixty stadia (six geog in 1, 6) ; but it was not a place of much im 
miles) from the mouth of the former. It was I portance until the time of the successors of 
a celebrated seat of the worship of Artemis i Alexander. After the defeat of Antigonns at 
iStrab. p. 667; Callin. Sgmn, ?« i>ia7i. 187). * Ipsus, in 301, ^he NW. part of Asm Minor was 


origin of the city is lost in mythical traditions, 
which ascribed its foundation to a colony from 
Arcadia under the Heracleid Telephus, and its 
name to Pergamue, a son of Pyrrhus and 
Andromache, who made himself king of Tea 
thrania by killing the king Arms m single com- 
bat (Paus 1 . 4, 5, 1 . 11, 2) M aU events, it was 


united to the Thracian kingdom of LysiiiAciius, 
who enlarged and beautified the city of Perga- 
mum, and used tlie acropolis as a treasury on 
account of its strength as a fortress Tlie 
command of the fortress was entrusted to 


On an eminence near the city' stood a very 
ancient and renowned temple of the goddess, 
at winch a yearlj' festival was celebrated ; and 
the coins of Perga bear images of tlie goddess 

and her temple. Under the later Roman em- _ _ 

pire, it was the capital of Pamphyhe ^ecunda. 1 Philetaebus, who, towards tlie end of the 
It w’as the first place in Asia Minor visited by { reign of Lysimnehus, revolted to Sclcu- 
the apostle Paul on his first missionarj' jour- cus, king of Sjna, retaining, however, the 
nev (Acts, xin. IS ; see also viv. 25). Tliere are ‘ fortress of Pergamum in his own hands; and 
considerable rums of the city about sixteen [ upon the death of Seleucus, in 280, Philetaerns, 
miles NE. of Adaha . I established himself as an independent ruler. 

Pergama Pergamia, Pergamon = Hium This is the date of the commencement of the 
fTROJAl. * I kingdom of Pergamus, though the royal title 

^ Perffimum, 1. less usuallj Pergamus (nepya 'was only assumed by the second successor of 
uoy in Polybius, Strabo, Appian, Josephus, . Philetaerus, Attalus L, after his great ^^cto^y 
Aelian ana Plutarch; ^ in Dio Gas- over the Gauls. The successiie king, of 

sius and Ptolemy ; JBergnma),!i celebrated city Pergamum were ; Philetaeiuj., -80-.G3 , Et- 
ot Asia iMmor, the capital of the kingdom of sti ves I., 2CS-241 ; Attalus I., -41-197 ; Eu- 
Pergamus, and aftenvards of the Roman pro- 3rr\EsII.,197-l.'9; Actalus II.PiiiLAiiELrnDS, 
vincQ of Asia, ivas situated in the distnct of S. | lo9-138; Ai^ALmi III. PiriLonrTon, 13^1«3, 


jljtia called Tcutlirania, in one of tlio most 
beantiful and fertile ■valleys in the world It 
stood on the U. hank of the river CaTens, at a 
spot where tliat river receives thcvinited waters 
of two small trihutaries, the Selmns, wliich 


For the outline of tlieir history see the articles. 
Tlie kingdom reached its greatest extent after 
the defeat of Antiochns the Great by tlie 
Romans, in nc. 190, when the Romans be- 
stowed upon Enmenes II tlie whole of Mvsia, 

XX' 
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Lydia both Pbrjgias, Lycaonia, P iiJia sad corn field, entting oS, as he went, the tallest 
Pampbyha. Jt was under the same king th^ care, and then to hare dismissed him withont 
PergaiDOm reached the height ot its eptendoor, eommitting himself to a veibal answer (Hdt. v 
aji 1 that the celebrated library was foanded, 1 92) The action, howerer, was rightly inter 
i.liich lor a long tune nr^ed that of Alexan preted by Penander, who proceeded to ndhim- 
dria, and the formation of which occaaiooed aeU ct the most powerful nobles in the state 
the invention of parchment ckarta Perga i Ue made his power dreaded abroad as well as 
mena This bhrary was afterwards united to at home, and besides his conquest of Epi 
that of Alexandria, hai inj, ocen presented by I daarus mentioned below, lie kej t Corcyra m 
Antony to Cleopatra. Dunng its existence at subyection, and he planted a colony at Poti 
Pergamum it formed the centre of a great [ daea. He was, like many of tlie other Greek 
school of literature which mailed that of tyrants a patron of hterature and philosophy, 
Alexandria On th" death of Attains ITI, ui | and ^on and Anacbarsis were in favour at 
B c 133 the kingdom, by a bequest m hia will, l hia coait. He was very commonly reckoned 
passed to the Romans who took possession of among the Seven Sages, though by some he 
it in 130 after a contest with the usurper An was excluded from ttieir number, and Slyson of 
stonicus, and erected it into the province of Cbenae m Laconia was substituted m lus room. 
As a, with the city of Pergamum for its capital. The pm ate life of Penander was marked by 
which continued m such prosperity that Phnv miafortnne and cruelty He married Hehssa, 
calls it longe clan simum Asiae The temple daughter of Proclos, tyrant of Epidaurus 
of Angu.-.tus at lergamum was the cluef She bore him two eons, Cypaelus and Lyco- 
sanctuary of the inipenal worslup m the pro- phroo, and was passionately bcloied by him, 
Vince of Asia the people of Per^mom were tot Im is s.-iid to have killed her by a blow 
the cluef temple servanta or s<M«epoi of the dunng her pregnancy, having been roused to a 
emperors (Tac Ann n 37 Iho Cass U 20 fit of anger by a false accusation brought 
GIG mu 2’»I0 The city was an early seat agamst her His wife s death embittered the 
ot Chnstianitv and is one ol the Seven vemaindei of hs days, partly throUoh the re 
Churches of Asia. Lnder the ByxanLno em morse which he felt forthe deed, partlythrougli 
perors, the capital of the proruice of Asia was , the alienation of his vounger son, Lycopkron. 
transferred to Eihesna and Pergamum lost inexorably exasperated by his mother's fate 
much of Its importance Amongtheceicbruted The yooug mans anger had chiefly e* 
natives of the oty were the rhetorician Apollo I cited by Procle* SM Penander in revenge 
dorus and the physician Galea But the most . attacks Epidaurus and, having redved 
important proofs of the ancient splendour of I tMk bis father in lawpnsoner Penander Mot 
Pergamum and of the magnificence of Attains Lycophioa to Corcyra , hot when he was him 
and Eninenes as patrons ol art have been self advanced in years, be tsmmoneu 
afforded by the eacarat ens nndertafcen by the phron back to Connlh to succeed to the ty 
Prussian Gorenuneut aad earned osl by nsny, seeing that Cyriseliis, his elder son, wsi 
Hamann, Conxe, and others in 1871-1878 unfit to bold it, from aeficieney of understand 
These ezearabons have established the sites of ing Lycophron refused to return to Corinth, 
the hmldingi mentioned above, and bare re* aa lone as his father was there Thcrenpon 
covered la great meaiore their dimensiofu and Penander offered to withdraw to Corcyra, if 
plans, so that a recoostrectian of the archi Lycophron would come home and take the 
toctnre can be made with tolerable certainty goremmeet. To this he assented, but the 
Besides this, important sculptures of the Per Corcyraeans, not wishing to have Penander 
gamene school have been recovered especially among them, put Lycophron todeath. Penan- 
the splendid colossal sculptures lo high relief, der shortly afterwards died of despondency, at 
now at Berlin, from the platform of the greet the ago of eighty, and after a reign of forty 
altar of Zens built by Eumenes IL Thejtepre- years according to Diogenes Laertius He was 
sent the batUeof tbegodsond giantsfseecolon socceeded bv a relative, Psanunetichns, eon of 
p S64j In these, as also m the statues of Goidias. {Hdt in, 48*53 r 92 , Ar Pof v 12-) 
lanquisbed Gauls dedicated l/y Altafus (of S Tyrant of Ambracia, was contemporary 
which the best known are the ‘I)^ng Gsnl'in with bis more famons namesokeof Connth,to 
the Capitol ol Rome, often called tlie* Dying whom be was also related, being the son of 
Gladiator, ’andanotheratyeiiicc),theteDdency Goigns, who was son or brother to Cypselna 
of the Pergameue school to portray diuiaaiicsDy Penander was deposed by the people probably 
pathos, passion and excitement is evident after the death of the Connthian tvrant (SS5) 
fDicf 0 / AtU art. Slafuana ArrJ.— 2 A veiy (Ar PoU t 4 10 , AeL PH xu 85 f 
ancient aty of Crete, the foundation of which Perfboea (flcpffioia) 1 yjeof IcanoJ and 
was ascribed to the Trogans who survived their mother of Penelop^ [IciEics, No. 
city The legiJatorLycnigns was said to have 2 IHoghtcr of Alcathons, and wife of Telamon 
di^ here, and his grave was shown The site by whom she became the mother of Ajax and 
of the city IS doubtful Some place it at Xeucer Pome wntere callherEriboea (Paus- 
Peraina, others at Platania (Verg A<n lu. i. 48 1 ^ Daughter of Uipponons and wife 
133, Veil. Pat. 1.1 Pint Ljfc 32) ofOeneos by whom she became th' mothe'of 

Pergkmns [PEBcaiiint] '^eas. [Obvzcs j~i. 1' if» of king Polybcs 

Perge [PxBGi.] of Cornth (Apollod. in 5, 7) . 

PSnaiider(n«fi£ai'5(>ej) 1 Son of Cypedns, Pericles (lltpotA?*) 1 The greatest of Ath^ 
whom he eucceeded as tyrant of Connth, «c man statesmen, was the son of ’^nlUirpus.aud 

625, and reigned forty years, to sc 68 j His Aganste both of whom Vlonged to the noblest 

role was mild and beneficent at first, but after familiea of Athens. The fortune of his parents 

wards became oppressive. According to the procured for him a careful education, whichhi* 

common story tins change was owing to the extraordinary abihties and diligence turned to 
advice of Thrasybulas, tyrant of Miletus the best account lie received mstrut ton from 
whom Penander had consulted on the best Damon, Zeno of Flea, and Anaisgoroa. Wi Ji 
mode of maintaimng his power, aud who h Inaxagoras he live<l on terms of the most loti 
said to have taken the messenger tlirongb a mate In»ndship, till the phSoeopber was com- 
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thrnl f r bating her empire over the islands of the 

iml ^ Pericles was behev^ to | Aegacan. He strengthened the hold of Athene 

*" districts by establishing the eettle- 

Jie character of his elonuenTC, which, m the ments of citizens caUed Cleruchte% in Euboea 
ele\ation of its sontiment'^ and the pnnty and - - 

Joftme*?^ of its styJe, was tiie fitting expression 
of the force .and dignity of his character and 


the grandeur of his conceptions. Of the oratory 
of Pencles no specimens remain to us, bat it is 


and in Thracian Oliersonese, and by planting 
colonies at Amphipolis, Sinope, and even in 
Italy at Tliurii. Tiie funds derived from the 
tnbufo of the allies and from other sources were 
to a large extent devoted by him to the erection 


—i - 1 t 1 • A .. 1 ^ ' j uv lijtu t^ji^xieerecnon 

de'^enbed by ancient writers as charactensed j of those magnificent temples and pahlie hadd- 
by singular force and energy. He was described , mgs which rendered Athens the wonder and 


as thundenng and lightning when he si>oke, and 
as carrying the w'eapons of Zeus upon Ins 
tongue. (Aristoph. 50iJ, Cic. de Or. in. 
31 ; Plat. Moral, p. 118 ; Quintd. x. 1, 82.) In 
n.c. 4G9, Pencles began to take part in public 


admiration of Greece. Under hia adminis- 
tration the Propylaea, and the Parthenon, and 
the Odeum V ere erected, as well as numerous 
other temples aud public buildings. With the 
stimulus afforded by these works architecture 


affairs, fort}’ years before Ids death, and was soon < and sculpture reached their highest perfection, 
regarded as the head of the more democratical ] and some of the greatest artfsts of antiquity 
party xn the state, in opposition to Cnuon were emplojed in erecting or adorning the 
(Anstot. *A0. ttoA.. 27). He gamed the favour of buddings. The chief direction of the public 
the people by the laws which he got passed for i edifitcs was entrusted to Phidias. [Pioiuas.] 
their benefit. It was at his instigation that lu^ Thei>e works, calling into activity almost every 
fnend Ephialtes proposed in 401 the mcasuie ’ branch of mdnstry and commerce at Athens, 
by winch the Areopagus was deprived of tho-'C i diffused universal prosperity while they pro- 
functions which rendered it formidable as an j ceeded, and thus contnbuted in this, as w'ell as 
antagonist to the democratical party. This ' m other ways, to maintain the popularity and 
success was followed by the ostracism of Cimon, ' influence of Pencles. But he still had many 

-1 . enemies, who were not slow to impute to him 

base and unworthy motives. From the comic 
poets Pencles had to sustain numerous attacks. 
Tliey exaggerated his power, spoke of his party 


who was charged with Laconistn ; and Pencles 
was thus placed at the liead of public affairs at 
Athens. His other chief democratic mea*inTes 

were the opening of the archonship to the ^ ^ 

Zeogitao as well as to the wealthier classes, | as I^isistratids, and called npon him to swear 


and even to men below the Zeugitae, the pay- 
ment of Dicastenesm order to attract all citizens 
to take part in legal business, and a system of 
htate doles {analogous to those which were 
pushed to an extreme in a later age at Rome) by 
grants of money at festivals sufficient to provide 
the poorer citizens with seats in the theatre and 
ivitli food for tlie festal days. Pencles was dis- 
tinguished as a general as well as a statesman, 
and frequently commanded the Athenian ar- 


tliat he was not about to assume the tyranny. 
His high character and strict probity, however, 
rendered all these attacks harmless. Bntashis 
enemies were unable to ruin his reputation by 
these means, tliey attacked him through his 
fnends Tlius at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war his friends Phidias and Anaxa- 
goras, and his mistress Aspasia, were all acensed 
bc^rc the people Phidias was condemned and 
cast into prison [PiuiUASj; Anaxagoras was 


mies in their wars with the neighbouring states, j also sentenced to pay a fine and quit Athens 
In 464 he commanded the Athenians m their i [Anaxagoius] ; and Aspasia was only acquitted 
campaigns against the Sicyonians and Acnma- 1 tlurough the entreaties and tears of Pencles. 
nians ; m 448 he led the army which assisted , (Plut. PcncL 24 ; Diod. xu. 39 ; Athen. p. 689 ) 
the Phocians in the Sacred war; and m 445 he The Peloponnesian war has been falsely as- 
rendered the most signal service to the state by . cribed to the ambitions schemes of Pencles 
recovering the island of Eul>oea, which had j It is true that he counselled the Athenians not 


revolted from Athens^ Cimon had been pre- 
viously recalled from exile, without any oppo- 
sition from Pericles, but had died in 449. On 
his death the anatocratical party was headed 
by Thucydides, the son of Melesias, but on the 
ostracism of the latter in 444, the organised 
opposition of the aristocratical party was broken 
up, and Pericles was left withont a rival. 


1-0 yield to thedemands of theLacedaemonianS; 
and ho pointed out the immense advantages 
which the Athenians possessed m carrying on 
the war ; but he did this because he saw that 
, war w'as inevitable, and that as long as Atlions 
retained the great power which she then 
/ possessed. Sparta would never rest contf*ntcd. 
On the outbreak of the war in 431 a Pelopon- 


Throughout the remainder of his political conrse nesian array under Archidamus invaded Attica ; 
no one appeared to contest liis supremacy ; but and upon his advice the Atbenians convened 
the boundless influence which he possessed was i their moveable property into the city, aud their 
never perverted by him to sinister or unworthy cattle and beasts of burden to Euboea, and 
purposes. So far from being a mere selfish allowed the Peloponnesians to desolate Attica 
demat^ogue, he neither indulged nor courted the w ithont opposition. Next year (430), ^'hen the 
multitude. Tlie next important event in which Peloponnesians again invaded Attica, PencicH 
Pericles was engaged was the war against , pursued the same iwlicy as before. In this 
Samos which had revolted from Athens, and summer the plngne made its appearance in 
which he subdued after an arduous campaign, Athens. Tlie Atbenians, being exposed to tJ;e 
440 The poet Sophocles was one of the ' devastation of the war and the plague at lue 
■cenerals who fought with Pericles against same time, began to turn their thoughts to 
Samos. (Thnc. i. 115-117 ; Diod. xii. 27.) For peace, and looked ui)on Pericles as the author 
the next ten years till the outbreak of the ' of all tjipir distresses, inasmuch as he had i>pr^_ 
Peloponnesian war, the Athenians were not suaded them to go to war. Pericles attempt^ 
en^aWin anv considerable military operations, to calm the public ferment ; but such was the* 
During this period Pericles devoted especial irritation against him that he was eontenced to 
attenrion to the Athenian navy, as her supre- ’ pay a fine. (Thnc. ii. G4; Plat, f.c.) The ill 
macy rest-nd on her maritime sup^noritj', and fueling of the people haying found this vent, 
he adopted various judidonb means for consoli- 1 Pericles soon resumed his accustomed sway, 
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and was again elected one of the generals lor VT of Selembna on a email peninsnla, and wU 
the ensoing year (429) Meantime Pencles bmlt on the elope of a hfll with rows of honses 
had soffered in common with hisfellow^tizens tismg abore each other like scats m an amphj 
The plagne earned off most of his near con theatre It is celebrated for the obstinate 
neiions His son Xanthippos, a profligate and resistance which it offered to PhiLp of Macedon, 
nndQtifol youth, hn sister and most of his at which time it was a more powerful place than 
intimate fncnds diedof it Still he maintained Hyzantiixm (Hiod xvl 74, Plat J*hoc 14, 
nnmored ^3 calm bcanng and philosophic com Procop Anf ir 9 ) Under the Romans it stilJ 
posare At last lus only sumnng legitimate continued to he a flourishing town, being the 
son,Patalo3, a youth of greater promise than point at whiehmoat of thero^s met leadmg to 
his brother fell a Tictim The firmness of Byzantiom. The commercial importance of 
Pencles then at last gaie nay, as he placed the town is attested by the number of its coins 
the funeral garland on the head of the lifeless which sire still extant At a later time, but not 
youth he burst into lean, and sobbed aloud eatlierthan the fourth century of the Chnstisn 
He had one son remaining hisehildby Aspasia I era, we find it called Heraelea, which occurs 
and he was allowed to enrol this eon mhis own sometimes alone without any addition and some 
tribe and gire lum his own name In the tunes in the form of HeraeUa Thraciae or 
autumn of 429 Pencles himself died of a Imger Heraelea Pertnthui 

mg sickness tVhen at the point of death, as Penphas (rif/ji'^j), anAtficantochthon,pre 
his friends were gathered round his bed, recall nous to the time of Cecrops, was a pnest of 
mg his Tirtu's and enumerating his tnomphs Apolto, and on account of his rirtues was made 
Percies OTerheanng their remarks, said that bng of the country In conseijnence of the 
they bad forgotten his greatest praise that no honours paid to him, Zens wished to destroy 
Athenian through his means had been made to him, but at the request of AjhiIIo he was 
put OB mourning He sumTed the commence changed by Zens mto an eagle, and his wife 
ment of the war two years and six months intoabird. (Ant lab 6,07 Met ni.400) 
(Thue 11.C5) ITienaroeof thewi/eofPenclesis Piriphete* son of Hepha«tnft 

not mentioned She had been the wife of Hijw and Anticlea, snniamed Corynetes — that is, 
ponicus, by wl om she was the mother of CaUias . ' Clathbcarec— was a robber at Epidauins, who 
She bore two sons to Pericles Santhippns an<) slew traTellers with an iron club Thesena at 
Paralua. She hred oniiappUy with Pencles last failed bm and took bis clnb for bis ow° 
and a dirorce took place by mutoai consent ose [Tszsrcs] 

when Pencles connected himself with Asjiasia. Pemeiici (Tlifitiiieeis Ee/alarf), a nrsr in 
Of hu strict probity be left the decisire proof Boeotis, which descends from 3It. Helicon, 
la the fact that at ms death be sraa foond rot mutes with the Olmms, and falls into the lake 
to hare added a single drachma to his beredi CoMisnear^liartiis (Strab pp 497,411) 
tanr property The people by a reralsmn of Penie (n«o*7)),a httle island off the coast of 
feeling showed their honour for his memory by Ionia, opposite to the temtory ot SLletns, to 
adecree which legitimatiscdhissonbyAspasiv which an eanhqnake united it (Hm ii SOI) 

— S Son of the lireceding by Aspatia, was ouo Pero (niiix*), daughtcrofNeleus and Chloru, 
of the generals at the battle of Argmusae, and was married to Bias, and ce’ebrated for her 
wMpotto death by the Athenians with the beantyfOd »i 26C, Paas.x 81,0) 
other generaL, 406 Perorsi (nf^e^oei) a r^ple on the coast of 

PJrlclfmfaus 1 Oneofthe Afnca, opposite the Ins TortnBatae(PtoLir 6, 

Argonauts, was eon of NelenS and Chlon8,and 161 

brotherof KestorfO-f XI 29o) Poseidon gare Perperlna (nipTi/j^ra, and other forms), a 
him the powerof elunginghujiself lulodifferent small town of ifysin, S of Adramyttiiun, near 
forma, and conferred ai>on him great strength, which were c<^per mines and celebrated Tine 
but he was neTcrtheless slam by Heracles at yards. Said to be the place at which ^u 
the capture of Pylos. (Apollod. i 9,9, Or cydidesdied. (Strab p 607, PIm t 122.) 

Ifrf XU. 556-876, Ap Pdi i 156)— 2. Son of Perpema or Perpenna 1 K, praetor sc 
Poseidon and Chlons, the daughter of Tiresias, 13J, when he earned on war against the slaves 
ofThebea. In the war of the Seven agunst in Sidly, and consnl ISO, w1iea he defeated 
Thebes he was believed to have killed Parfhe Aristonieus in Asia, and took him pnsoner 
Dopaeus, and when he pursued Amphiirsos, the He died near Pergamum on his return to Borne 
latter by the command of Zeus was awafiowed m 129 (Lit Ed 69 , Veil Pat. u 4 : lust 
up by the earth. (Ear PAoeir 1157 , Pairv a, xxxn 4 } — 2, 2f~, son of fho fast, coasaf 92, 
1^ 6, Ammunars) and censor 86 He is mentioned by ancient 

Perleres (flrpiiiinii), son of Aeolus and wntersasanmstanceoflongevity Heattained 
Enarete, king of Messene, was the father of the age of 99 years, and died m 49, the year m 
Apharens and Leucippus by Gorgophone In which the CiVfi war broke out between Caesar 
some traditions Perteres was called a son of and Pompey (Vak Max vui. 13 : Dio Cass. 
Cynortas, and besides theson,aboTemenlioDed zh-lt Plirnyu 156) He took no prominent 
be la also tlie father of Tyndareos and Icanos. part in the agitated times m which be lived.— 
(Apollod. 1. 7, S. III. 10 3; Paus IT 2,2) 3 M. Perperaa Vento, sen of the last, joined 

Pernaiu (nfpfXcwr), son of Icanns, and the Manan party in the Cirfl war, and was 
brother of Penelope (Pans, nii St, 21 raised to the praelorship A^r tiie conquest 

Plnllas(nf(>cA\oii,sstatniry,waslheinak»r of Italy by Sedta in 82, Perperna fled to SicJy 
of the bronze bull of tlie tyrant FhsUns, xc which ho quitted, howerer upon the amvsl of 
spectiag which 8»e farther under PiLu.aBb, Pompey ahortly aftorward. On the death of 
Like the makers of other instrnmeiils of death, Sulla, m 78, Perperna joined the consul M. 

, Perillus IS said to hare become one of the tic- Lepidus u bis attempt to overthrow the new 
tuns of bia own handiwork. (Ot A A.I.C53] anstocratical constitution, and retired witbbim 
PSruttbns (nepixdai nepiV9i«v PregJi), an to Sardinia On the failure of this attempt, 
important town, in Thrace on the Propels, l«pida3 died in Sardinia in the foUowmg year, 
waafoundedbyOieSamiansabontB-C 559{niit 77, and Perperna with the remains of ha army 
<2 G 66) It was situated twenty two miles eroased over to Spam and jomed Sertonns 
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Perpema was jealous of the ascendency of 
Sertorins, and after serving under him some 
years he and his friends assassinated Sertorius 
at a banquet in 73. His death brought the war 
to a close. Perpema a-as defeated by Pompey, 
taken prisoner, and put to deatli. (App. B. G. 
i. 107-115 ; Plut. Pomp. 10, 20, Seri. 15-27.) 

Perrhaebi (neppai/3oi'ornfpai^ol),a powerful 
and warlike people, who from prehistoric times 
occupied a part of Thessaly. According to 
Strabo they had been driven to the more 
mountainous north of Thessaly from the south 
by the Lapithne (Strab. pp. 61, 483, 440); 
migrated from Euboea to the mainland, and 
settled in tlie districts of Hestiaeotis and. 
Pelasgiotis. Hence the northern part of this 
country is frequently called Perrhaebia (Hep- 
paiffia, IJepaiBla), though it never formed one 
of the regular Thessalian provinces. (Time. iv. 
78; Liv. xxxi. 48.) Homer places the Perrhaebi 
in the neighbourhood of the Thessalian Dodona 
and the river Titaresius {H. li. 749) ; and at a 
later time the name of Perrhaebia was applied 
to the district bounded by Jlueedonia and the 
Cambunian mountains on the N., by Pindns on 
the W., by the Peneus on the S. and SE., and 
by the Peneus and Ossa on the E. The Per- 
ihaebi were members of the Arophictyonic 
League. At an early period they were subdued 
by the Lapithae ; at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war they were subject to the Thessalians, 
and subsequently to Pliilip of JIacedon ; but at 
the time of the Roman wars in Greece they 
appear independent of Macedonia. 

Perrhidae (rtepplSai), an Attic demus near 
Aphfdna, belonging to the tribe Antiocliis. 
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when the city was taken by Aratns, n.c. 248. 
(Pans. u. 8, 4, vii. 8, 3 ; Athen. pp. 162, 607.) 

^rse (n (pari), daughter of Oteanns, and wife 
of Helios (the Sun), by whom she became the 
mother of Aeetes and Circe (Od. ii. 139 ; 
Hes. T/i. 350, O.iO). Also called the mother 
of Pasiphae and PersPs (Apollod, i. 9, 1) 

Perseis._ [Hecate.] 

Persephone (riepireip^rTj), called Proserpina 
[by the Homans, the daughter of Zeus and 
I Dcmcter. In Homer she is called Pcrsephonia 
I inepcrffpoyeia ) ; the form Persephone first 
I occun, in Hesiod. But besides these forms of 
I the name, we also find Penephassa, Pherse- 
phatsa, Persephatta, PJiersephaita, Pherre- 
jitiassa, Phtrephalla, and Phcrseplionia. The 
Latin Proserpina is probably only a corruption 
of the Greek, for ivhicii later etymologists 
sought an explanation iii the word proserpo, 
signifying the germination of the seed (August. 
C.D. iv. 8, vii. 20; Arnob. in. 33). The name 
/lore (Kepi), Ion. Koiipij), that is, the Daughter, 
namely, of Demeter, was adopted in Attica 
when the Elensinian mysteries were introduced, 

I and the two were frequently called The Mother 
and the Daughter (u MijTUp aol p K6pn). 
Homer desenhes her as the wife of Hades, and 
' the dread and terrible queen of the Shades, 
who rules over the seals of the dead, along with 
her husband (/?, ix. 457, 505; Od. x. 494, xi. 
634). Her epithets in the Diad are iirairtt 
(which is best explained as meaning ‘ awful 
' and m the Odyssey litatvij and ayauf) (by which 
i the same idea is intended), and once ayvt}. 

' Hence she is called by later writers Juno In~ 
/erna, Averna. and Stt/gia: andthoErinnyesatB 



Persabora or Pensabora {tiepeaPupa. 
Anbar), a fortified city of Babyloma, on the W. 
side of tho Euphrates, where the canal caUed 
Maarsares left the river (Zos. iii. 17), 

Persae. [Pebsis.] 

Persaeas {Tlepadtos), a Stoic pMosopner, 
was a native of Cittium in Crete, and a disciple 
uf Zeno. He lived for some years at the court 
of Antigonns Gonatas, with whom he was in 
hicb favonr. Antigonns appointed him to the 
clnef command in Corinth, where be was slam 


said to have been her daughters by Pluto. In 
this account Homer probably follows tlie older 
conception of the goddess, whose very nemo is 
by some writers connected with death. There is 
no trace in the Homeric poems of her being 
regarded as the danghter of Demeter; still less 
of her being in any sense a beneficent deity. 
Homer speaks of her as the danghter of Zens 
(Od. xi. 217), and it is possible that he regarded 
her as tho danghter of Zens and Styx, as some 
traditions did (Apollod. i. 3, 1). Her grim 
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cliaracter appears also in the ancient Arcadian for religious ceremonies and partlj toreceirc 
vontup, vhere she was called AcffTOU-OiSod tribute and oSecings of first-fruits, and to con 
was described as the daughter of Uemeter aider the reports of his chief officials. Its 
Enuys and Poseidon (Paus tiu. 37) Her fottndation is sometiineg ascribed to Cyraa the 
abode, the realm of the dead, is deacnbed in Great, but more generally to hia son Camby sea 
the Ihad ss beneath the earth in the Odyssey On the great platform stood the rast range of 
the entrance to it seems to be placed at the palaces and halls, m which the kings receir^ 
western extremity of the earth, on the fimtiers theic officers and deputations m state, and 
of the lower world. The story of her beam; sacrificed at the fire-^tars Here were stored 
earned oS by Hades or Pinto against her will the treasures acenmulated from long years of 
IS not mentioned by Homer, u^ess those are tnbnte which Alexander found, and also the 
right who beherc that the Homeric eynlhet Areata, which Uaiius is said to hare placed 
aXimfirvAer, applied to Hades, lias this refer there written in gold letters on 12,000ox hides- 
ence(I2 r 651 Schot ad loe) The earliest Over the plain below the palace platform ex 
deftnitementionotitiaiiiHeaiodfrh 818) The tended the city itself, occupied by traders and 
manner in which she was earned oS while she artisans Persepohs was also a royal banal- 
wasgathenng Bowers (traditionally thenarcissus place It was greatly enlarged and adorned by 
ns the flower of death see p 686 b), the scene Danes L and Xerxes, and preserved its splen 
of this event, the wanderings of her mother in donr till after the Hacedoman conqnest, when 
search of her, and the worship of the two god it was burnt, Alexander, as the story goes, 
de8-<es in Attica at the festival of the Eleusinia setting fire to the palace with his own hand, at 
are related nnder Dfketer. In the mystical the end cf a revel, at the instigation of the 
theoriesofthoOrphicft,Persephoneisdcaciibed coartesan Thais, B c 831 It was situated in 
as the all iiervadiDg goddess of natare who the heart of Persia, in the part called Hollow 
both prodoeca and destroys everything, and Persia notfarfromthc border of 

she IS therefore connected or identified with theCannanianDeseit,mabeantifalandheaItlw 
other mystic divimties, snch as Isis, Rhea, valley watered by the nver Amxes {Bend- 
Gc, Heatia, Pandora, Artemis, Uecale Thi* Emir) and its tnboUnes the Itedus and the 
myirtio Persephone IS farther eaid to have be Cyrus ItswealthandimportaneenetenBarly, 
coraeby Zens the mother of Dionysas, lacchus, though not er'irelv, destroyed by Alexander's 
Zagreus or Sabaxiuv (Schol ad Anstoph. occnpetion , but it was pliuidcred again by 
ifaft.88G, Nono Dioniji xxxi 67, Cic N D Aotiochus, Iff BC, and lo later times under 
III 83, 68 , Diod. ir 1) The Romans adopted the name of Istakhar was for some ceotonea 
the legends of Persephone, whom they called the residence of n Parthian viceroy Itertins 
Proserpina [see above], but compared ber with are in the highe*-! degree striking and iiul of 
their own deity Libera [see p 488, aV Tbe interest, and are important for the history of 
myth of Persephone, as (ally developed u the i ancient Persian art Tbe nameroue sculp tnred 
Hymn fo Dcmefer, and in later poems, ez | figuee represent the kings of Persia, but do 
preswd the renewal of regetition in spring | not tike the sculnturss of Ugypt and Assyria, 
especially of the com after it lias been bariM ■ dcscnbehutoncal erents An esamiDation of 
andetgTOO^ in the winter, and this again in I the rmns has shown that the citadel with a 
the mystenes ras probably earned farther so j tnfle wall, which Piodoma mentions, had no 
as to symbohse a fntare life [s»e more folly on real eiistence 

pp 877, b , 875, b]. It was natural, therefore, I Fertei (n(pw>;i) 1 ton of the Titin Cnas 

that tlm festivals of tne goddess sboold be in I and Eatybia, and husband of Aatena, by whom 
tbe autamo seed timc,attDe Greater EfcNSinM. * he became the father of Hecate (Hes. Xh 409 , 
and ID the spring at the AnMcr/horio and at Apollod i 2, 2;—^ Son of Perseus and 
thu lesser Eleueinui [see Diet of Ant an ^ j Andromeda, described by the Greeks the 
The death of thevegeUtion was symbolised by j founder of the Persian nation (Hdt vii. Cl; 
the niam^» of Persephone, or Eore, with ( ApoUod. u. 4, 5).— j Son of Helios (the Son) 
Hades or pinto, a marriage which preserved in and Perse, SJid brother of Aeetes and Circe 
its story the old form of namage bycaptnre. (tpollod-u 4,5) 

Persephone IS often represented enlhi^ed with Wrxena {Xlfpatis), the famoas Argive hero 
Hades (see cats on pp 375, 876] , often she u (perhaps, as soms think, onginally a deity of 
distinguished by a diadem or a calatliuson her light Or of the snn), waa a son of Zens and 
head often she has a torch or crossed torches Jtanae, and a grandson of Acnsius {/f nv 
mherhand, hersymbolsarealsoacomncopM, 820) An oracle had told Acnsius that he was 
ears of com, the pomegianale, or a cock (pnAia- doomed to pensh by thehandsof Danae s son, 
bly as the_herald of tbe dawn, I.C of a new life) and he therefore rfiut np his daughter in 
PeriepoUs (nv/wr«iroAii, Tlrpa-afToAo in the an apartment made of brass or stone But 
middle ages, lafakhar now Ta&hti-Jeinafiid, Zeas haviiig changed himself into a shower 
f « Throne of Jem^hid, is the Greek name of of gold, came down through tbe roof of the 
the great city which succeeded Pasargsda as pnsomand became by her the father of Per 
the capital of Penns and of tbe Persian empire Beus From this tradition, winch is commonly 
(Strsb p. 729, Diod ivii. 70, Curt, v 4 6, held to signifr the rays of the sun streaming 
Pto] vn 4, 4) It IB not mentioned by the into a chamber, Perseus is sometimes called 
earlier Greek historians who wrote before the oanyena (Soph. Anl 944, Lycophr 883; Gv. 
Macedonian conquest. Neitliev RerodolQs, Afef v 2^, Hot Od ui 16) As soon as 

Xenophon, nor Ctesias speaks of Persep<dis, Acnsius discovered that Danse had given birth 

thongh they mention Babylon, Susa, and Ecba to a son, he pnt both mother «n,t son into • 
tana, as the capitals of the empire The most chest, and threw tliem into the sea (Simonid- 
probable explanation of this silence is that.Pr 7), bnt Zens caused the chest to land m 
ambessadots or refugees from foreign states! the Island of Senphos, one of the Cyclades, 
were received by the Great King either at his , where Dictys, a fibherman, found them, and 
winter quarters m Sasa, or at has saininer • carried thern lo Polydectes, the king of the 
resdence in Ecbatana, and that he came tojeoaBtrr They were truted with faidness; 
PunepoUs, a temperate region, m spring partly 'bat PcSydecte* ha vmg af,erwarJa fallen in loTW 
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procnred his release, and Re was pennitted to 
end hu days m an honoarable captirity at Alba. 
He BtiTTived his removal thither a few yeaia, 
and died, according to some accounts, by wnn 
tiry starration, while others — fortunately with 
less probability— represent him as falling a 
Tictim to the cruelly oi bis guards, who de 
pnred t'O'n of sleep Persens had been twice 
married the name of his first wife, wlicsn he 
IS said to hare killed with his own hand in a fit 
o! passion, is not recorded , hia second, Iao- 
dice wis the daughter of Seleucna IV Philo 



pator He left two children a son, Alexander, 
and a danghter, both apparently by hia second 
mamage, as they were rnere children when 
earned to Rome Besides these, he had 
adopted his younger brother Philip, who was 
regarded by him as the heir to his throne, 
arid became the fartner of tus captirity (Lie 
zl -cdir , Pol xxit., xxea, uni., zsu ) 

Penuu rPxBais] 

Periloi Uentet [Passici IfonTzs ] 
Ferilea* Staat, Ferilesm Uare (d HtpaiiAt 
itiKrat, q flepeiah end other forma 

the Pernan Gulf], is the name giren tbe 
later geographers to the great gulf of (be 
Mara ErythMom (Indtan Ocean), extending 
i& a SB dueetioa irem the mouths of the 
Tigris, between tbe hE coast «f Arabia and 
the opposite coast of Susiaoa, Penis, and Car 
"■ania to the caiTow strsit formed by the 
long tongue of land which projects troa the 
N Bide of Oman in Arabia, by which strut it 
is connected with (he open grdf of the Indian 
Ocean called Paragon bums {Gul/ of Oman) 
Tbe earlier Greek wnters know nothing of it- 
Herodotus does not distinguish it from tbe 
Erythraean Sea. The voyage of Alexander's 
admiral hearchns from the Indns to tbe Tigru 
made it better known but still tbe ancteoi 
geographers m general gi>e inaccurate stale 
ments of its farm. (Strab pp^ 78, 727, 7(S, 
Ptol Tt. 3, 1 VI, 19 1 , Plm- VI. (1 , JleL lu. 8 ) 

Persides (Tlepatit^t, Ilr/icnidSqr), a patrony 
mic given to the descendants of Petsea. 

Fersit, and very rarely Ferna (q n«jw(>, 
and q nejKruc^, sc. yq, the fern, adjectives, tbe 
inaac being Tl(pviK6t, from the ethnic norm 
Ile^xrqi, ph tlepcrai, tern. Ufpo’Ht liatm Persal 
and Perses, pL Persae, Pprtta) originally a ' 
amall moontamoas district of W Asia, lying 
on tbe HE side of the Persian Cult, and enr 
tonnded on the other sides by mountains and 
deserts. On the N'W and K it was separated 
from Snsiano, Media and Parthia by the btUe 
nver Oroatis, or Orosis, and by M Paracboa- 
thras, and on the E from Carmaoia by no 
definite bonndanes m the Pesert. Tbe mly 
level part of the country wa« the strip of sea- 
coast called Ferns Faralu. tbe rest wsa; 
intersected with branches of M Paraehoathrai^ 
the valleys between which were watered by 
several nvera, the chief of which were the 
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Arsxzs, CxpuiE, and Mzers in tins part or 
the country, which was called Eolle Fersu, 
stood the capital cities PasancAXia and PebsS 
pous Tlie country has a remarkable variety 
of climate and of products the N nioun 
tainous regions being comparatnely cold, but 
vnUi good pastuies especially for camels, the 
middle cloiies having a temperate climate and 
producing abundance of fruit and wine, and 
the S strip of coast being intensely hot sod 
sandy with little vi{,etation excej t the {Kilm 
tree (Stcab p 727 , Aman Iiid 89 Plin. vi 
11.*) Tbe inliabitauts were a colleclioii of 
nomad peoples of the Indo Enropean stock wbo 
‘-called themselves by a name which is given in 
Greek as Aftiiei (Hdt vn 61} and which, like the 
kindred Median name of Aru ('Apioi), signifies 
nabU or AonaurabU and is apt lied especuUy 
to the (me worshippers of Ormuzil and foi 
lowers of Zoroaster it was, in fact, rather a 
title of honour than a proper n-ime, the true 
I ciiUecUve tiamg of the people seems to have 
been Poraca. Accordmg to Herodotus, they 
were divided mto three classes or castes first, 
the nobles or warnors, containing the three 
tnbea of the PaSABOaDiE, who were tbe most 
Doble^ and to whom the royal family of tbo 
Achaemenidae belonged, the Moraphii and the 
Maspu, secondly, tbe agncnltnral and other 
settled tubes— juunsly the PanlluaUei,I)«tii 
sjsei, and Germaiui, thirdly, the tribes which 
remained nomadjc— namely, the Dane. Msrib 
Dropici, and Sagartw, names common to other 
p^s of TV andi Central Tbe Fenians 

Lad a close ethnical affinity to tlie Modes, and 
followed Ibo same customs and relipon [M^i , 
^noiSTEB) Tbe simple and warlike habtt 
which they cnlliisled in their native momi 
tame, preserved Uiem from the corrupting 
laOnences which enervated their Median 
bmthren , to that from being, as we find then 
at the beginning ot their recorded lustory the 
subject member ot tbe Medo-Persian kingdom, 
they obtained the supremacy nnder CfBCS, the 
fonoder of (he great Persian Empire, n-c 659 
An account of the revolution by wbi^ the 
supremacy was transferred from the Medea to 
the Persians u given under Ctbus At this 
time there existed in W Asia two other great 
kingdoms theLydian, which compnsed nearly 
the whole of Asia Minor, TV of the river Usly^ 
which separated it from the Medo-Persisn 

temtones, and the Bsbylonian, which, betides 

the Tigru and Enp^ates rallev, embraced 
Syna and Palestine By the successive con 
qaesl these kingdoms, tbe domunone of 
Cyras were extended on the TV. as far as the 
coast of the Euzine, the Aegaesn, and tbe 
Mediterranean, and to the frontier of Egypt. 
Turning his arms in the opposite direction, he 
subdued Bactna, and effect^ some conquests 
beyond tbe Oxns, but fell in battle with tbe 
Massagetae. [Onus ] His son Cambyses 
added Egypt to the empire. [CikBTSis j 
Upon his death the Magian priesthood made 
an effort to restore the supremacy to the Medes 
fMaoi; Bxx 2 Sis\ which was defeated by the 
conspiracy of this seven Persian chieftains, 
wboM success conferred the crown upon 
l>anits, (be son of Hystaspes. This king was 
at first occupied with crnahing rebellions m 
every part of the empire, and with tbe two 
ezpe^ticau against Scy tlw and Cyrenalcs, of 
' ^rmeb tbe former entirely faOsd, and the latttf 
rss only partially suceessful He eonqnered 
-linra , and on the E he added the valley of 
the Indus to the kingdom , but in this gusrtez 
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-the ^wer of Persia seems ne^v-er to have been 1 1, 9 ; Mart. iv. 29, 7). He was tenderly beloved 
much more than nominal. The Persian cm- j by the high-minded Paetns I'hra.sea, and seems 
®5f extent, from to have been well worthy of sncli affection. He 

1 November, am. 62, before 

on tlte E., and from the Emxme, the Cancasns [ be had completed his 28th vear. (Vtia Fermi, 

ibn n ^ ‘m’ i ‘o Efobus.) The exUnt works of 

?rthia LTth» V ^ ‘o,f«‘'*«>P>“.|Ecrs'as, who, we are told, wrote seldom and 

^ slowly, consist of six short Satires, extending in 

tL rrc»k c’;»? ^ ! “"“i® hexameter lines, and were left in an 

toe Greek cities N. of the Euxme; m Africa, ] nnfinislied state. Hiey were slightly corrected 
Egj-pt and Cj-renaiea ; in Asia, on the W., ; after his death by Comutns, wliile Caesins 
Palestine, 1 hoemcia, Syria, the several districts i Bassus was permitted, at his oa-n earnest rc- 


of Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Snsiana, Atropatene, Great Media ; 
on the N., Hyreania, Margiaiia, Bactriana, and 
Sogdiana ; on the E., the Paropamisiis, Ara- 
chosia, and India (f.e. part of the Punjab and 
Scindej ; on tlie S., Persis, Carmania and Ged- 
rosia ; and in the centre of the E. part, Par- 
thia. Aria, and Drangiana. The capital cities 
of the empire were Babylon, Snsa, Ecbatana 
in Media, and — thongh these were seldom, if 
ever, used as residences — Pasargada and Per- 
sepolis^ in Persis. (See the several articles.) 
Of this vast empire Darius undertook the 
o^anisation, and divided it into twenty satra- 
pies, of which a full account is given by Hero- 
dotus. For the other details of his reiga^ and 
especially the commencement of the wars with 
Greece, see DAnrus, Of the remaining period 
of the ancient Persian history, till the Mace- 
donian conquest, a sufBcient abstract will be 
found under the names of the several kings, a 
list of whom is now subjoined: — (1) Cybus, 
B.o. 659-529: (2) Casievses, 529-522; (3) Usur- 
pation of the pseudo-SiiEBDis, seven months, 
522-521 : (i) D.uirus I . son of Hystaspes, 521- 
485 : (5) Xebxes L, 485-465 : (6) Usurpation of 
Abtabanus, seven months, 465-404 : (7) Ajita- 


quest, to be the editor. TnbojlioodPersitis had 
vmtten some other poems, which were destroyed 
by the adrice of Comutus. Few produ ::tions 
)m'e ever enjoyed more popularity than the 
Satires, especially in the middle ages; but it 
would seem that Persius owes not a little of hi* 
fame to a cause which naturally might have 
produced an effect directly the reverse — to the 
multitude of strange terms, proverbial phrases, 
far-fetched metapljors, and abrupt transitioue 
which everywhere embarr.\ss> our progress. The 
difficulty experienced in remoring these impedi- 
ments necessarily impresses both the words and 
the ideas upon everyone who has carefiilly 
fitudied his pages, and hence no author clings 
I more closely io the memorj\ In judging of the 
ability of Persius it must be recollected that 
the writings which he has left are wimt would 
have been regarded as the poems of his imma- 
turity if his life had been of an average length. 
He is an imitator of Horace, whose influence 
appears throughout the six Satires, and it is an 
imitation marked by stiffness, wth none of the 
grace and case of the original. But there are 
signs of power in the arrangement of his sub- 
ject, and in the success with which he some- 
times concentrates a number of thoughts in a 


XERXES I, Lo^*Gl3l.l^'us, 464-425 : (8) Xerxes I few telling words. Here and there arc short 
II., two months : (9) Sogdukus, seven months, I passages of real force and merit : for instance, 
425-424 : (10) Ochus, or Darius II. Nobhus, • a promise of really powerful poetry seems to be 
424-405: " ‘ 


Artaxerxes II. Mnemon, 405- 
359 : (12) Ochus, or Artaxerxes HI., 359-338 : 
(13) i^SES, 338-386: (14) D.uirus IH. Codo- 
mannus, 336-331 [Alexajujeb]. Here the 
ancient history of Persia ends, as a kingdom ; 
but, as a people, the Persians proper, under 
the influence especially of their religion, pre- 
served their existence, and at length regained 
their independence on the downfall of the 
Parthian Empire [SassaxidaeJ.— In reading 
the Roman poets it must be remembered that 
they constantly use Persae, as well as 
as a general term for the peoples E. of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and especially for the 
Parthians. 

A. Persius Placcus, the poet, was a Roman 
knight connected by blood and marriage with 
persons of the liighest rank, and was bom at 
Volaterrae in Etruria on the 4th of December, 
JLTf. 84. The particulars of his life are derived 
from the Vita A. Pcrsii F/acci by Valerius 
Probus, probably prefixed to his edition of 
Persius, diere is no ground for the statement 
sometimes made that the Life was by Suetonms. 
He received the first rudiments of education in 
his native town, remaining there until the age 
of 12, and then removed to Rome, where he 
studied grammar under the celebrated Reramius 
Palaemon, and rhetoric under Verginius Fla- j 
vius. He was afterwards the pupil of Comutus j 
the Stoic, wlio became the guide, philosopher j 
and friend of his future life. While yet a youth j 
he was on familiar terms with Lucan, with j 
Gaesius Bassus the lyric poet, and with other i 
men of literary eminence (Vit»Pers. ; Quint, x. i 


given by the single line — 

* Virtutem vidcant intabc^ntquc relicta.' (iii. 38.) 

The best editions are by O. J.ahn, 1844; Coning- 
ton and Nettleship, 1874 and 1893. 

Pertinax, Helvius, Roman emperor from 
January 1st to March 28th, a.d. 193, was of 
humble origin, bom at Alba Pompeia, in Ligu- 
ria, at first a schoolmaster, afterrvards, through 
the interest of his fatheris friend IiolHus Avitus, 
obtained the post of centurion, and, having dis- 
tinguished himself in the Parthian wars, in 
Britain and in Moesia, rose to the highest mili* 
tary and ciril commands in the reigns of AC. 
Aurelius and Commodus. On the murder of 
Commodns on the last day of December, 192, 
Pertinax, who was then sixty-six years of age, was 
reluctantly persuaded to accept the empire. He 
commenced his reign by introducing extensive 
reforms into the civil and military administra- 
tion of the empire; but the troops, who had 
been accustomed both to ease and hcence under 
Commodus, were disgusted with the discipline 
which he attempted to enforce upon them, and 
murdered their new sovereign after a reign of 
two months and twenty-seven days. (Capitol, 
Feriinax; Dio Cass. Ixxi. 3-lxxiii. 10.) On his 
death the praetorian troops put up the empire 
to sale, whicli was purchased by M. Didius Sal- 
vias Julianas. [Seo p. 286, a.] ^ 

Peruala (Peruslnns: Feru^ta), an ancient 
city in the E. part of Etruria between tho lake 
Trasimenua and the Tiber, and one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan confederacy. There is 
no improbability in the statement of Serrius 
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that it was an Embnan city \>hicb fell into the pendent npon Ualiartas, according tosome,asd 
hands of the Etroiicaiis (berr. ad Aen. z 201) upon Thebes, according to others {II ii 500 , 
It was Bitnated on a lull, and nas etroog)} Strab p 410) 

fortified by natare and by art In conjanction Peteos fnerewi), aon of Omens, and father of 
with the other cities of Etruna, it long resisted ^enesthens, was expelled from Athens by 
the power of tlie Romans and at a later penod Aegeus, and vent to Phocis where he fonnded 
it was made a Roman colony fLii iz 37, z 3*) btins (if ii 5i3,Pans li 25, S, Flat The$ S2) 
xziic 17) It IS memorable in the ci>i] wars as Pet^ssorPetillias 1 CapitoLnos [Ca* 
the place in which L Antonias the Irother of pitolims)— 2 CereaUs [Cebeaus] — 3 8pa 
the tnnmvir took refuge when he was nokioger riOOS [Spiki’cvs] 

able to oppose OctiTianns 111 the field andwliere Petoslru {nfreatpii) an Egyptian pnest and 
be was kept closely blockaded by Octavianns astndoger generally naiuol along with Koch 
for some months from the end of B c 41 to the ' epsos, an Egyptian kmg The two are said to 
Bpnng of 10 Famine compelled it to anrren be the founders of astrology Some works on 
dcr , bat one of its citizens baling set fire to bis astcologywereextant under his name Like our 
own honse, the flames spread and the whole I own Lilly Petosins became the common name 
city was burnt totheground Theuarbetween for an astrologer (JnrTi.6S0) 

L Antonias and Octananus IS knonn from the PetOTlO ]Toetoiiu] 

long siege of tins town by the name of the Petra fij IXfrpa HeTpoSif, Petraens, later 
Bellum Penitinum (App if C r 8>-l9, Pctcensih), the name of sereral cities built on 
Dio Cass zlvun 11 , Lucan, i 41 , Piopert i rocks, or m rocky places — 1> A place in Elis 
22, 3 ) It was rebuilt and colonised anew b\ not far from the cite of Elit The sepulchral 
Augustus, from whom it recciied tlie aaniaine roonuniciitof the plidosopherPyrrhowas shown 
of Auguita In the later tune of the empire it here (Paus 1 1 21, 5) —2 ICasij della Ptetra), 
was the most important citv in all Etroria and also called Petraea and Petrine (tho people 
long resisted the Goths. fDioCassfc Strab n«T/>i»«i and Pc'rini), an inland town of Sicily, 
p 226 , Prorop £ G I IP If 43 ) Part of the on the road from Agngentum toPanormns ICic 
walls and some of the gate* of Perusia etiH re Verr in 39 , PhD uc 91 , l>iod. xxm. 18) It 
main The best preserved of the i»ates is now is prolMble that its site la marked by Petralia, 
called Am dAuguita from the inscnptioii eigH miles AV of Ganyi, the ancient Engyun*. 

Pebisu. over the arch the whole —9 A toimonth« ooii»t of Illyncum. with a 
stmcture is at least suty or sei enty feet high i bad harbour (Cae* B C iii 12) —4. A city of 
bereral interesting tombs with valaable re Piena in SlacedoLia, in the passe* between 
mams of Etruscan art liare been discovered u Pydnn and Pythinm in Thessslr (Lit 26, 

the neighbonihood of the city iIt 41)— 5 A fortress of the Mnedi, in Tiimc* 

Peicenaius Jfieer Chiotii} (lar zl 22)— 6 (Pk neot), a place m I^i*'** 

peitmftl or Peilnai (n«^.r»»oCf, n<eire5» on one ©t the three great roads which cros^ 
Tlt^ftv«vyTiet,tem.Tlnfff(vovrr!t Ifa/a Ifi**<?r, the Danube- 7 In fcogdians, near the OzBS 
twelve jiiiles SSE of Aim li«><ir),acity of (Q Curt ni.ll),— ^ By far the most celebrated 
Asia Slinor in theSW comer of QtIatia,ODthe of all the places of tlu* name wsi Petra or 
S slope of M Dindymns, was eeUbrate^ as a Petne iWadu iluta), m Arabia Petraea, the 
chief seat of the worship of Cybele, under the capital, srst of the Idaioaeans, and afterwards 
anmame of Agdistia, whose temple, crowded ©f theKelntbacsns It hes in the E of Arabia 
sntli nches, stooil on e lull outside the city Petraea, in the district called under the empire 
(Paaa I. 4, S , Strab p 567) In this temple Palaestine Tertia, in the midst of the mous 
was a wo^en (Liry says, Stone) image of the Isms of Seir, at the foot of ilt Hot, jait half 
goddess, whuh was remoied tollome, to satisfy way between the Dead Bea and the head of the 
an oracle in the bibylline books (Lit zziz 10) Aelaoitic Golf of the Red Bea, in a valley, or 
The worship of the goddess was atiH continued rather ravine, surrounded bv almost inaoceasibie 
by the pnestly order called Oalh, wbo were precipices, " hich is entered by a narrow gorge 
rulers of tho state (Liv zxzviii 18 , PoL zz 4) on Ibe £., the rocky walls of which approach 
UnderConstantmethecitywasmadetbecapital ao closely as sometunes hardly to permit two 
of the pronnee of Galatia Salntaris, but it horsemen to nde abreast. On the banks of the 
declined, as itsneighbour, JnBtinianopohs{Aicn river which runs through this ravine stood Uie 
Hmar), grew jn importance, until the sizth city itself, a mile m length, and half a mfle id 
centu^, after which it is not mentioned br^th between the aides of the valley, and 

^VniVAtir^^'£iBlft'<,Pr'»u'iV<i5f/,ii'ioi.'By-rfomii some hne niina ol its pn’duc'uu/i&mgs Veil, W- 
oS the SW coast of Euboea at the entrance roaio But this la cot all the rocka which ear 
into the Euripus (Strab p 444) round,fiotonly the mam valley, but allitslateral 

Petelia or Pctllla {TlfntKia Petelinns* ravinee are completelv honeycombed with ex 
Strongob\ an ancient Greek town on the E caratioDs, some of which were tombs, some 
coast of Bruttinm, founded, according to tndi temple and some pnvate heusea, at the en 
tion, by Philoctetes (Strab p 254, >irg Aen Iraucestowlnch theanrfaceof theroek is sculp- 
111 . 402) It waa situated N of Croton, towhoae tared into magnificent arcbitectural fa?adrt 

temtory it onginally belonged, but it ws» andothar figures, whose details are ofteDsowell 
afterwaiasconqueTedbytheLncaiiians. lire- preserved as to appear but jask clii5ened,wh^ 
mamed faithful to the Romans when the other the effect la wonderfallybeigblene-l by the bril 
cities of Bnittium revolted to Hannibal, and it bant vanegated cotonr* of the rock, where red, 
wasnottUl after alongandilesperateresistanco purple, yellow, sky bine, black, and white are 
that it was taken by one of Hannibal's general* aeen m diaiinct layers. (Dio<l 11.48 ziz, 97, 
(Liv zxiu 29, SO , Pol vii 1 , 8i! IL zii. 431) Strab p 779 , Plin. vu 144 ) These ruma art 
It was repeopled by Ilsnnihal with Brnttiana, chiefly of the Roman penod, when Petra had 
but the Romans snbeeqnontly collected the re- become an important city as a centre of the 
mama of the former population, and put them eanvan traffic of the ^abathaeans. At the 
in possession of the town (App Ann. 29, 67) bmeof Augn>!tns,Ba Strabo learnt from a fnend 

Feteon tlerfc^rior). a small town in who bad resided there, it contained many 

Boeotia, between Thebes and Antbedim, de- Boraans and other fore gners, and waa gorezeed 
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wa^hp rhipf “PP™!’™*'* spcecli; in the wit and 

wastliechjcfciti of Arabia Petrnen, and under I l.uinour of the dialogne, and in his power of 

nrTl 1 alaeslina giving a vivid, though generallv most nnattrac- 

^ w Paiflt?' 1 -,• * “'■®’ P'‘=‘“'^ manners of tlie age. The 

m. Petrems, a man of peat military expen- 1 metrical parts are intended as parodies. Tiie 
cnce, 13 &st mentioned in b. c. G 2 , when he best edition is hvBiicheler.Berl. 1862 (a smaller 
served as legatus to the proconsul C. Antonins, edition, 1882). The Supper of Trimalchio is 
and commanded tlmarmy in the battle in which edited separately, with a German translation, 
Catihne perished (Sail. Cnf. S9, GO). He he- by Friedliinder, 18B2. 

longed to the anstpratical parti*, and in 55 he • Pence (IletJ/n) : Piczina)^ an island in IMoesia 
jras sent into Spain along with h. Afranius as , Inferior formed by the two soatheni inoutiis of 
legatus of Pompey, to wiiom the province.^ of the Danube, of which the most southernlv was 
the two Spains had been granted. Soon after alsocailed Pence, butmorecommonlytheSacred 
the commencement of the Civil war ill -iO, Caesar ‘ 3Iouth, This isiand was said by the ancients 
defeated Afranius and Petreius in Spain, where- I to be as large as Rhodes. It was inhabited by 
upon the latter joined Pompey in Greece. After ! the Pcuclni, w'ho were a tribe of the Bastamae, 
the loss of the battle of Phursalia (48) Petreius ! and took their name from the island. (Strab. p. 
crossed over to Airica, and took an active part 10.5 ; Ptol. in. 10, 2.) 

in the campaign in 4G, which was brought to an Peucela, rettCela6tis(neuKeAa, n€u«€A.a<^is : 
end by the defeat of the Pompeian army at the ‘ PehheH or Pakholi), a city and district in tlie 
battle of Thapsus. Petreius then fled with . NW. of India intra Gangem, between the rivers 



Petrocotii, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, in He had the chief share in saving the life of 
the modem Perigord. Their country contained • Alexander in tJie assault on the city of the MuIJi 
iron-mines, and their chief town was Vesunna * in India, and was afteru’ards appointed by the 
(Ptngueiix). (Gaes. J3. G. vii. 75 ; Plin. iv. 109.) . king to the satrapj* of Persia. In the division 
Petroiuiis, C., or T,, surnamed Arbiter, an ; of the provinces after tlie death of Alexander 
accomplished voluptuary at the court of Nero, j (b.c. 329) he obtained the renewal of hisgovenj- 
Hc was one of the chosen companions of Nero, ' ment of Persia. He fought on the side of Eu- 
and was regarded as direotor-in-ebief of the . roenes against Antigonus (S17-3I0), but dis- 
imperial pleasures, the judge whose decision , played insubordination in these campaigns 
upon the merits of any proposed scheme ' Upon the surrender of Eumenes by the Argjr* 
of enjoyment was held ns final (Blegantiae aspids, Peucestas fell into the hands of Anti- 
arhiter). The influence thus acquired excited gonus, who deprived him of his satrapy. (Arrian,, 
the jealous susincions of Tigellinus : he was An. vi. 9-80, vii. 28 ; Diod. xix. 44-48.) 
accused of treason, and, believing that de- Peucetia. ^Apulia.] 
stmetion was ineritable, lie resolved to die ! Peucini. [pEUCE.j 

as he had lived, and to excite admiration byl Phaclum (iaKiop : 4*a'ct6es : Ah/uMjA moun- 
the frivolous eccentricity of his end. Having ' t^in fortress of Tbesvaly in the district Hesti- 
caused lus veins to be opened, he from time to aeotis on the right bank of the Peneus, NE. of 
time arrested the floiv of blood by the applicu- Limnaea (Thuc. iv. 76; Liv. xxxii. 13). 
tion of bandages. During the intervale he con- Phscusa (Kesem or P.a-kesem, in O. 
versed with his friends, and even showed him- j Goshen; Pukoos) was a sacred toivn of the god 
self in the public streets of Cumae, where these Supt=HoruB, and therefore called Pe-Supt. 
events took place ; so that at last, when he sank ' Under the Ptolemies it was an emporium for 
from exhaustion, his death (a. d. C6), although ’ Asiatic trade (Strab. p. 805). 

compulsory”, appeared to be the result of natural ! Pbaenssa {^aKovtraai Peenssa), one of the 
and gradual decay. He is said to have des- . Sporades (Plin. iv. G8) 

1.!_ l__i. ' DI^QB.a flia vi 


patched in lus last moments a sealed document 
to the emperor, taunting him with his brutal ex- 
cesses. (Tac. Ann. zvi. 18, 19; Plin. zzx vii. 20.)— 
There is little reason to doubt (though some 
critics have disputed it) that this Petronius was 
the author of a work bearing the title Petronii 
Arbiiri Satyricon^ which is a sort of charac- 
ter-novel, composed of a series of fragments, 
chiefly in prose, but interspered with numerous 
pieces of poetry, and therefore in form is a 
Satira Menippea [Diet, of Ant. art. Satird]. It 
V'as originally in twenty books, of w’hich parts 
of books zv. and zvi. remain, in which the adven- 
tures of a certain Encolpius nndliiscornpanions 
in the S. of Italy, chiefly in Naples or its envi- 
rons, arc made a vehicle for exposing the false 
taste and vices of the age. Unfortunately the 
vices of the personages introduced are depicted ; 
with such fidelity tlmt we are perpetually dis- 


Phaea li>cud}, the name of the sow of Crom- 
I myon in Megarifi, wliich ravaged the neighbour- 
hood, and ivas slain by Theseus (Plat. 2'hes. 9). 

Phaeaces f4»n/aKer, •kafjjKEr), a fabulous people- 
immortalised by the Odyssey, who inhabited the 
island Scheria situated at the extreme 

western part of the earth, and who were go- 
verned by king Alcinous. [Alcinous.J They 
are described by Homer as a people fond of the 
feast, the lyre, and the dance, and hence tbeir- 
name passed into a proverb to indicate persons 
of luxurious and sensual habits. Thus a glutton 
is called Phaeax by Horace (Pf- h 15, 21).— 
The ancients identified the Homeric Scheria 
with Corc\Ta. [See p. 249, b]. 

Phaeax (4>aia|), an Athenian orator and 
statesman, a contemporary and rival of Nicias 
and Alcibiades (Plut. Ale. 13). In 42*2 b. c. he 
went on an embassy to Sicily and Italy (Time. 


gusted by the obscenity of the descriptions. I v. 4, 6). Some cntira maintain that tli^xtant 
Thelon"c.st section is generally known as the ; speech against Alcibiades, commonly attnb^d 
.Supper'' of TrimalcJtio, presenting us with a|lo Andocides, was wntten by Phaeax. 
detailed account of a fantastic banquet, such as . internal evidence is, however, against its bemg 



CM PHAEDON PH4ETHON 

the wDih ol an? coateinporaiy aathoi, ithethei 3«tmted»sanapp«Q3istotli®FftV>le6o£Phs.e(Iros 
Phaeas or AidociAes and it is held with jn^b- It cannot be asserted positively that they aie 
ability by recent cribcs that it was the work of byPhaedrus, but they are m his manner A 
a later sophist prose Ycrsion of the fables of Phaedms by a 

Phaedoa (♦afj®!-), a Greek philosopher, was writer of the tenth centurj who called himself 
a native of Elis, and of high birth but was Bomnlas supplies paraphrases of several fables 
taken prisoner, probably about B c tOO,andwasi which appear in neither o! the above mentioned 
brought to Athens It is said that he ran away collections.— Editions of Pliaedrus by Pitlioeas 
from bus master to Socrates, and was ransomed Anton, 1S06, Bentley, 1720, L Muller, 
by one of the friends of the latter Phaedon Iliese, 1865_ 
was present at the death of Socrates, while he Phaeaarete [Sdcsatls ] 
was stUl quite a youth He appears to liave Phaenias [Phikus] 

lived m Athens some tune after the death of Phaestus (♦aitmir ♦offfTior) 1 A town in 
Socrates, and then returned to Elis, where be the S of Crete near Gortyna, twenty stadia 
became the founder of a school of philoaophy from the sea, with a port-town Matala or 
He was succeeded by Plistanus, afterwhom the MataliAj said to have been built by Phaestos, 
Elean school was merged m the Eretnan (Diog 
Laert ii 105 , Gelb ii 18) The dialogne of 
Plato which contains an account of the death 
of Socrates hears the name of Phaedon 

Phaedra (^aiSpa), daughter of MinoabyPasi 
phae or Crete, and the wife of Theseus She 
was the stepmother of Hippolytns, the son of 
Theseus, with whom she fell m love , but having 
been lepolsed hy Hippolytus she accosed him 
to Theseus of havmgattempted her dishonour 
After the death of ^pnolytus, his innocence 
became known to his father, and Phaedramade 
•way with herself For details see UiPPOLYTts 
PtiaedTi&dei [PaaNassta } 

Fhaedrias (♦aiSpfoi), a town in the S of Ar 
cadia, 8W of Jlegalopolis, fifteen atad a from eon of Heracles, who came fre® Sicjon to 
the Ilessenian frontier Crete (Pens ii 6, 7) It w mentioned hy 

Phaedm# (♦aUper) 1 An Epicurean phi Homer {II- »i 618) According to owr ac 

loMphar, and lh% president of the Eptenrean counts MinesfonnedtlietownfrOBiacol^tion 

school during Cicero s residence m Athens, B c of Tillages (Biod v 78, Streb 
80 Hediedin70,endwassucce«dedby Patron destroyed by Gortyoa. It was the birthplM 
(Cic d« PHn 1 6, 16, ad Fam. *ui 1, <tif Ail of Epioenides, and its inhabitants were eels 

mi 89 ) Be was the enthor of a work on the bratM for their wit and sarcasm (Athen p 

gods (flrp) 6t&v), of which an interesting frag 261)— S A town of Thessaly in the distnet 
meat was discovered at HercuUneum m IBM, Thessahotis (Liv xrsvi 16) . , ■ 

andnabhshed by Petersen, Uamb 1833 Cicero Ph^thon that is, ‘the smemg, 

was largely indebted to this work for the mate* occurs in Homer ss an epithet of Hehos (the 
Rais of the first bookof VatDt Fatura Dtorum. San}, and is used by later writers as a pro|wr 
— S Ijatm Fsbnbst, of whom we know name for Hehos (21 xi 7Sf, Ap. Rh iv 1S36, 
nothing but what is collected or inferred from Terg Atn t 10,>) , but it is more commonly 
his fables He wss onginslly a slave, and was known as the nsme of a son of Hehos by 
brought from Thrace, a^mrently from Plena Uie Oceanid Clymene, the wife of Meiops, 
(ui Frol 17}, to Bome,where he learned the or a son of Hehos by Prote, or, lastly, 

Labn language As the title of bis work is a son of Helios by the nympb libods or 

Fhaedn Aug Lihtrit Fabulae Aetoptae, Rhodosfllyg Fab 134 , Tzetz. CAif iv 137) 
mnstconcludethatbehadbelongedtoADgnetDB, Tbe story of Phsethon is most fully desenbed 
who manumitted him. Under ribenos be ap by Ond (ilet i 75{-ii 400} and by bonuus 
pears to bare undergone some persecution from {Diongs zzxviii 9S}, bnt it is earlier than the 
Seganns (i6 84) The fables extant under the great Athc tragedians, for it formed the subject 
name of Phaedms are ninety seven m number, of theHehadesof Aeschylusand thePhaeihon 
<m^ifenm'iiCiicdrwvviwk?,<iiv2tAsA-htvsA!i2arArtfvw o/ £<iri|ntiVs', d 2 6otd wSicA pibyw ifumwifrag’ 
books, and probably an abridgment of a larger meots remain He received the significant 
collection. Most of the fables are, no doubt, name of Phaethon from his father, and was 
renderings of old fables from Greek or other afterwards presumptnoos enough to re 
sources, known as ‘Aesopian’ [AzsoPcs, quest his father to allow him for one day 
Basnres] Many of tbe fables, however, refer to drive the c^not of the sun across the 
to contemporary events and names (e g UI 10} , faeavena Hehos wasinduc^ by the entreaties 
and Phaedms himself, m the prolo^e to tbe of his son and of Clymene to yield, but tbe 
fifth book, intimates that be had often used tbe youth being too weak to check the horses they 
name of Aesop only to recommend his verses rush^ out of their usual track, and came so 
The expression is generally clear and concise, near the earth as almost to set it on fire 
and tbe language, with some few exceptions, llterenpon Zens killed him with a fiasb of 
pure and correct, as we should expect from a lightning, and hnrled him down into the nver 
Roman writer of the Augustan age —There is Etidanas His kinsman Cycnns became a 
also another collection of thirty two fablea, en swan, his sisters, the Eeliadae or Phaethon 
-titled Fpitotiie Fabularum, which was first itadet, who bad yoked the horses to the 
pubhsbed at Naples, in 1809, by Cassitti. This chanot, were changed into poplars and their 
appears to have been another abridgment of tears mto amber [HzLIiliaE J In the original 
the onginal collection, and adds thirty bbles mytholosy Phaethon was the tun himself and 
which are not transmitted in the JfS^ which ths myth probably grew from the observation 
give the five books of Pbaedma IHiey are of tbe hot noon-day sun sinking rapidly to the 




PHAETHONTLA.DES 

Eridanns, the rirer of the extreme west, and 
from an attempt also to explain the diflference 
between the white races and the Aethiopians. 
The fall of Phaethon from his quadriga is 


PHALARIS 685 

Phthiotis in Thessaly on the Sinus Slaliacns, 
served as the harbour of Lasoa. 

^Phalaris (i'd\apts)y ruler of Agrigentura in 
Sicily, has obtained a proverbial celebrity as a 



Phacthon. (From a rcUel on a sarcophagns Zannoni, GnI di rirrnm. eerie 4. vol. lU 


represented in more than one ancient relief: 
the figures of his guide Phospliorus, of his 
mother Clymene, of the river-god Endanos 
and of Cycnns are introduced, 
Phaetnontlades. [Heliadae.] 

Phaethusa. [Heeudae.] 

Phagres {^-yfnjs : Or/an or Orfana), an 
ancient and fortified town of tlie Pierians in 
JIacedonia at the foot of Mount Pangaoon 
(Hdt. vii. 112 ; Thue. ii. 99 ; Strab. p. 331). 

PhalaecttS ($dAmKos). 1. Son of Onom- 
archus, succeeded his uncle Pliayllus as leader 
of the Phooiansin the Sacred war, B.c. 351. In 
order to secure his own safety, he concluded a 
treaty with Philip, by which lie was allowed to 
withdraw into the Peloponnesus vrith a body of 
8000 mercenaries, leaving tlie unhappy P'ho- 
cinns to their fate, 340. (Diod. x\ i. 38-59 ; Pans. 
X. 2, 7.) Phalaeeus now assumed the part of a 
mere leader of mercenary troops, m which 
character we find him engaging in various 
enterprises. He was slain at tiie siege of 
Cydonia in Crete (Diod, .xvi. 03). — 2. A lyric 
and epigrammatic poet of Alexandria, some of 
whose epigrams are preserved in the Greet 
Anthology. The hendecasyllabic metre which 
he especially used is sometimes called Phalae- 
ciart. (Athen. p. 440; Terentian. p. 2440.) 

Phalaeslae ( 4 * 0 X 010101 ), a town in Arcadia, S. 
of Megalopolis on tlie road to Sparta, twenty 
stadia from the Laconian frontier (Paus. viii. 
35. 3). 

Phalauua (^aAon'o : ^aKmrvtxios : Karad- 
joli), a town of the Perrhaebi in the Thessalian 
district of Hestiaeotis on tho left hank of the 
Peneus, not far from Tempe (Strab. p. 440; 
Liv. xlii. 54). 

Phalanthus (4'aAoi*0ot), son of Araens, was 
one of the Lacedaemonian Partheniae, or the 
offspring of some marriages with slaves, which 
the necessitv of the first Messenian war 
had induced’ the Spartans to permit. [See , 
Diet, of Antiq. art. Partheniae.'] As the 
Partheniae vrere loohed down upon by their ’ 
fellow-citaens, they formed a conspiracy under 
Phalantlms, against the government. Their i 
design havdng been detected, they went to 
Italy under the guidance of Phalanthus, and ^ 
founded the city of Tarentum, about B.c. 708. | 
Phalanthus was afterwards driven out from 
Tarentum bv a sedition, and ended his days at 
Brundisium’ (Strab. pp. 278, 282 ; Ar. FoL v. 

7 ; Pans. x. 10; Hor. Od. ii. C.) ^ I 

Phalara (ra 4'aXapa: 4>aA.op<yr), a town of 


cruel and inhuman tjTant ; but we have little 
real knowledge of his life and history. His 
reign probably began about b.c. 570, and is said 
to havo }astod sixteen rears. Se was a native 
of Agrigenturo, and appears to have been 
raised bj' his fellow-citizens to some high office 
in the state, of which ho afterwards availed 
himself to assume a despotic authority (Ar, 
lihei. ii. 20, Pol. v. 10). He was engaged in 
frequent wars n*ith liis neighbours, and ex- 
tended his power and dominion on all side.?, 
though more frequently by stratagem than by 
open force. He perisliedby a sudden outbreak 
of the popular fury, in wliich it appears that 
Telemacbus, the ancestor of Theron, must have 
borne a conspicuous part (Diod. Fr. p.23 ; Cic. 
0^. iL?, 20; Tzetz. Chil.v. 950). ^’o circum- 
stance connected with Phalaris is more cele-' 
brated than the brazen bull in which he is said 
to have burnt alive tlie victims of hia cruelty, 
and of which we are told that he made the first 
experiment upon its inventor Perillus. This 
latter story has much the air of an invention of 
later times; but the fame of this celebrated 
engine of torture was inseparably associated 
ivith the name of Phalaris as early as the time 
of Pindar. ^'miLPyth. i. 185; cf. Diod. xiii. 
90; Pol. xii. 25.) Pindar also speaks of 
Phalaris himself in terms which clearly prove 
that his reputation as a barbarous tyrant was 
then already fully established, and all subse- 
quent writers, until a very late period, allude to 
him in terms of similar import. But in tbe 
later ages of Greek literature, there appears to 
have existed or ariuen a totally different tradi- 
tion concerning Phalaris, which represented 
' him as a man of a naturally mild and humane 
' disposition, and only forced into acts of severity 
or occasional cruelty by the pressure of cir- 
cumstances and the machinations of Ills enemies. 
He appears at tho same time as on admirer of 
literature and philosophy, and the patron of 
men of letters. Such is tho aspect under 
which his character is presented to us in two 
declamations ascribed to Lucian, and still more 
strikingly in the well-known epistles which 
bear the name of Phalaris himself. These 
epistles are now remembered cliieflyon account 
of the literary controversy to whicii they gavo 
rise, and the masterly dissertation in which 
Bentley exposed their spuriousness. They 
are evidently the composition of some sopliist ; 
though the period at which this forger}* was 
comx>osed cannot be determined, ^e first 
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author who iefcii> to them is Stobaeoa Edited 

by Schaefer, Lips. 1823 , Hercher, 1878 

Phalariom (^oAapiot'], a fortress named 
ift°r Phalans near the S coast of Sialy, 
sitoated on a hill forty stadia E of the nrer 
Ilimeta (Diod xix 118) 

Fhalasaraa (ra ta^daapya), n town on the 
NW coast of Crete (Strah p 574) 

Fhalemm {•>i\iipov 4aXi)p(^i) the moat 
easterly of the harbours of Athens, and the one 
chiefly used by the Athenians before the Persian 
[See PiBASCS, and plan on p 142] 


PHARVACES 

as he IS cited by Dionysius of Halicamateos 
(Dion^ 1 61 . Plut Them 13, Cim 12 ) 
Fhanote (Gardhiki), a fortified town of 
Epims in Chaonia near the Illyrian frontier 
(Iav riiiL 23 , Pol rivii 14) 

Fh&oa a boatman at hlytilene, is said 

to Lave been originally an ugly old man , but 
inconsequence of his carrying Aphrodite across 
the sea without acceptmg payment, the goddess 
f^TC him youth and beauty (Ael YH lu 10, 
Polaepb 49 , Lucian, DiaL Mort 9) After 

... ^ , , ^ _ fhis Sappho is said to have fallen in lore with 

Fhalorla (4>aXu/ifa), a fortified town of him, and to liave leaped from the Leuesdian 
Thessaly m Hestiaeotis N of Tncca on the rock when lie slighted her [Sappuo] For the 
left bank of the Peneua (Liv zxxu 15) possible origin of this story, see Leucas 

Fhanae (<^d(’al, i ^ara^a Sitpa C ifaitieo), Fharse (liapa! or ^Tjpax) 1 (^apme^r or 
the b point of the island of Chios celebrated 4’apf6s}, an ancient town in the W part of 
for Its temple of Apollo, and for its CTcellent \chaea, and one of the twelve Achaean cities 
wire (Strab p 645) was situated on the nverPiems, seventy stadia 

Fhanagoria {^ayaydptia, and other forma from tiie sea and l.>0 from Fatrae It was one 
PhanagOTi, Bn , near Taman, on the E sdeof of tlie stales which took an BCtirepart in revn 
the Strait* o/io^(i), a Greek city, founded by ing tlie Acliaean League in b c 281 Angustus 
a colony of Teiana under Phanagnraa, on tlie included it in the territory of Fatrae (licit i 
Asiatic coast of the Cimmerian Bosporus. It 145, Strab p 388, Fans Tu 23,1}— 2 {iapat 
became the great emponnm for all the trafbe Tjjt, ♦a/xudrij*. ♦apdrijr Kalamata), an an 
between the coasts o! the Palus Mueotis and cient town m Bfessenia mentioned by Homer 
the countnes on the S side of the Caocasos on the river Nedon, near the frontiers of Lo- 
and was chosen by the kings of Bosporus as coma, and about six miles from the sea. In 
their capital in Asia- (Strab n 49-) , iHol i 9 I b o 180 Pbarac joined the Achaean 
fl, App Uilhr 108) It had a temple of together with the towns of Thnna and Abm 
Aphrodite, and its neighbourhood wm nch m It wss aunexeJ by Augustus to LMonia (// 
^ive yards In the sixth ceaturv ol our era, it i 513, tt 151, btrab p 388, Fms* iv 30, 
was destroyed by the surroondmL barbanans 2)— 3 Onginnlly Fhani {♦i^ir Awinji, 
(Fr^p B G i\ 5) I ♦ajudri}*), a town in Laconia m th_e_TeUeyof 


Phanaroea {tayapvta), a great plain of 
Pontua in Asia Minor, enclosed by the nioun 
tain chains ol Paryadres on the F , aud Lithrus 
and Oplilimus on the W , was the mo^t fertile 
part of Ponias (Strab pp 73,647, 566) 

Phaslas or Fhaenlas (^av>at, Aoivfe*), of 
Eresos in Lesbos, a distinnii!hc<l Peripatelio 
philosopher, the immediate disciple of Anstotle 
and the contemporary, fellow citizen, and 
inend oi Theophrastus He flounshed about 
B C 336 Phanias does not seem to have 
founded a distinct school of Ins own, but he 
was a most dihgent writer upon every depart- 
ment of philosophy, as it was studied by tlie I 
Peripatetics especuUy logic, physics, history, I 
and hterature Kis works, all of which are 
lost are quoted by later wnters One of hic 
works most frequently cited was a sort of 
cbronicle of his native city, bearing the title of 
npuriyfit 'Epfffioi (Strab p 618, Plot SoL 
14, 32, Tfiem 7,73, Athen p 333, Smd f r) 

Fhanoclss (OavoeAiii], one of the best of the 
later Greek elegiac poets, probably hied in the 
iaiaeof Phili,o and Alexander the GreaL IJp, 
seems only to have written one poem, which 
was entitled "Zparts 4 KoAof (Plat Sump p 
671 , Athen p 603) Tlie work wss opoo 
paedeToatxa , but the subject was so treated 
as to exhibit the retribution which fell upon 
those who addicted themselves to the practice 
We stdl possess a considerable fragment from 
the opening of the poem, which desenhes the 
love of Orpheus for Calais, and the Tengeance 
Liken upon him by the Thracian women. — The 
fragments of Phanocles are edited by Bach, 
with those of Hermesianax and Philct^ Hahs 
Sax 1829, and by Schneidewm, Dtlee! Poi* 
Graec p 158 

Phanodemua (^ovoSqiist), the author of one 
of those works on the legends and antiquities i 
of Attica known under the name of All/ttda I 
His ago and birthplace are uncertain, hut wo I 
know that he lived before the time of Aoguatas, | 


tlmEurotsA, S of Sparta (Pans »ii 20 8) 

Fharbaethui (♦apfiaiSo* -nbr&ryf " «a ) 
the camtal of the Nomos PbarUetbUi w 
liower Egvjil, by S of Taiin, ^,*“*,2^1**“* 
of the reluiiac I ranch of the Sile (Hat ii 
106. Strab p 802) . 

Ph&road&s (♦a«B3wv), b town of Thessaly, 
in the B }>art of Uestiaeofis (Strab p 438) 
Pbim fPniiiiE, No 8] 

Fharaaeussae (♦apfuutoDffffai) 1 TwosmaJi 
isUnds off the eo ist of Attica, near Salatois, m 
the hay of Eleosis (Strab p 895), now called 
Kpradkt* or Hlegah and J1 /iAt» Kffya on one 
of them wa^ shown the tomb of Circe — z 
FharmACUsa IfiapKpoKQuau. Pharmakonistj, 
sm island o3 the coast of Asia Minor, 123 
stadia from Jliletus, where king Attains di«l 
and where Julius Caesar was taken prisoner by 
pirates (Suet Pul 4, Plat Caci) 

PhamahaZDS (^agvd/SafoO.son of Pharnaces 
succeeded liis father as satrap of the Persian 
provmces near the Hellespont. la s c 411 and 
the foltowmg years, he rendered actire assiot 
anr^ 4*^ thi iiwrridsiat'jmias's an their war 
againsk the Athenians (Thnc vui 6, 6, 39, 99- 
109, Xen Hell i 1-3, D od Xiii 49-63.) When 

Dereylhdas, and subsequently AgesJaus, passed 

over into Asia to protect the Asiatic Greeks 
against the Pension power, wo find Pharnabazns 
connecting himself with Conon to resist the 
Lacedaemonians. In 374 Phomabazus invadw 
Egypt in conjunction with Iphicrates, but the 
cxp^itum tailed, eliieflj through the dilatory 
pniceedmgs and the excessive caution of Phar 
nabazus (IfiHCB-iTts] The character of 
Phaniabazus is distinguished by generosity and 
openness He has been charged with we 
murder of Aloibiades, but the latter probably 
fell by the hands of others [Alcibudes j 
F homaces (4>ap»d<i|») 1- King of Pontn,^ 

as the son of llithndatea IV, whom he sac 
seeded on the throne, about B C 196 Be 
earned on war for some years wiUi Enmenes, 



kins 


PH.VENACLA. 
of Pergamus, and Ariarathes, king of , (Od. iv. 
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355.) 'Wlien Alexander the Great 


7:'^’ *1“* conclude with planned tiie city of .tUexaudria, on the const 

them a aihadvantageous peace m 173. The i opposite to Pliaroh, he caused the island to 


year of his death is uncertain; it is placed 
conjecture m 15G. (Pol xxv. 2, xxvi. G, xxvh. 
15 , Strab. p. 545.}— 2. King of Pontus, or more 
properly of the Bosporus, was the son of Mith> 
ndates the Great, whom he compelled to put 
an end to his hfe in Gd. [Mitiuiidates VLj 
After the death of his father, Phamaces has- 
tened to make his submission to Porapoy, who 
granted him the kingdom of the Bosporus, \nth 
the titles of fnend and all^ of the Roman 
people. In the CiWl war between Caesar and 
Pompcy, Phiinmces seized the opportunity to 
reinstate himself m Ins father’s dominions, and 
made himself master of the whole of Colchis 
and the lesser Armenia He defeated Domi- 
tins Cahmus, the lieutenant of Caesar m Asia, 
but ^^ab shortly aftensards defeated by Caesar 
himself in a decisive action near Zela (47). The 
battle was gained with such case by Caesar 
that he informed the senate of his \ ictory by 
the -words, Fcwi, vnh^ vici (App Miihr 110- 
120 ; Dio Cass. xhi. 45 ; BcU Mex 65-77) In 
the course of the same year, Pliarnaces was 
again defeated, and was slam by Asander, one 
of his generals, [Asander ' 

Pharnacia (i^afvcucla. KJiarsoun or Kera^ 


be united to the coast by a mole se\ en stadia 
in length, thus forming the two harbours 
of the city. [ALE\A.NnniA.] The island was 
chiefly famous for the loft^' tower built upon it 
by Ptolemy II- Philadelplms, for a lighthouse, 
whence the name of pltarus was applied to all 
similar structures. Tiie island ivas well peo- 
pled, according to Julius Caesar, but soon after- 
wards Strabo tells us that it was uihahited onij 
by a few fishermen (Strab p 791).— 2. {Lpsina 
or Svar)y an island of the Adriatic, off the 
coast of Dalmatia, E, of Issa, with a Greek 
city of the same name (Cimta Vccclda, Ru.), 
which was taken and destroyed by the Romans 
under Aemihus Paulus, hut probably rebuilt, 
as it 18 mentioned by Ptolemy under the name 
of Phana (Pol a. 11, in 16; Strab. p. 815). 

Phariisii (ifapovaiot), a people m the interior 
(probably near the W coast) of N. Afnca, who 
carried on a considerable traffic with Mauretania 
(Strab. pp. 131, 828, Ptol. iv C, 17) 

Ph&Baells {•VaffaijKis . proh Atn-el~Fiisail), 
a city of Palestine, in the valley of the Joidan, 
N of Jencho, built by Herod the Great {Jos 
Ant xvu. 5, 2). 

Phaselis (4>ao-j7A/r, i^atnjXlrTjs : Tel.rova, 


sunda)y a flourishing city of Asia *.Iinor, on the | Ru.), an important seaport town of D3Cia, near 
coast of Pontus Polcnioniacus, was built near ' the borders of PamphyJia, stood on the gnlf of 
(some think, on) the site of Cerasus, probably ‘ Paraphj ha, at the foot of Mt. Sol3*ma, in a 
by Pharnaces, the grandfather of Mithndates 1 narrow pass between the mountains and the 
the Great, and peopled by the transference to | sea. It was founded by Dorian colonists, and 
it of the inhabitants of Cotyoru. It had a large from its position, and its command of tliree 
commerce and extensive fisheries, and in its fine harbours, it soon gained an extensive com- 
neiglibourhood were the iron mines of the i merce (Hdt 11 178 ; Strab, p. 667). It did not 
Chalybes, It was strongly fortified, and was belong to the Lycian confederacy, but had an 
used by IMithridates, m the war w ith Rome, for independent gov eminent of its own. It became 
the place of refuge of his harem. (Strab. pp 1 
548-531 ; Plut Luctdl. 16; Aman, PeriplA 
Po7it. Eux. p. 17.) 

Pharsalus (4»dp(raAos, Ion, 4»dp(nj^oj . 4»apcrd- 
Aioj : Pharsa or Fcrsala), a town in Thessaly 1 
in the distnct Thcssahotia, not far from the 
frontiers of Phthiotis, W. of the river Enipeus, 
and on the N. slope of Mt Narthacuis It was 
div idcd into an old and a new city, and contained 


-Ml 




Com oi Pharsalus (1th cent n c ) 
Oftp.beaclaf Athene, rer, +if»5, Thessalian horseroan 
below, TEAE4 VNTO (backwards), probablj thoengrarcr b 
name 

a strongly fortifiefl acropolis (Strab. pp. Wl- 
131; Lir. xliv. 1) In its neighbourhood, NE. 
of the town and on the otlicr side of the 
Enipeus, was a celebrated teiupJe of Tlietis, 
called Thciidium. Near Pharsalus « as fought 
the deciBU e hattlc between Caesar and Pomi^y, 
B c. 48, which made Cae=ar master of the Ko- 
inan world. It is frequently called the battle 
of Pbarsalla, wliicli was the name of the tern- 
tory of tlio town. „ > 

Phams (‘I’dpoj). 1* {Pharos or 
tin, i.e. Ft<p<jarden)i a small island oil the 
Mediterranean coast of Egypt, mentioned by 
Homer, who describes it as a whole days sail 
distant from Aegyptns, meam'ng, prob- 
ahly, not Egj'pt itself, but the river Nile. 


Com ol I’haBelia la Lycia (Cth cent B c i 
Otc.pro^ ol galley in tho glmpo oi a boars head, rer 
4 1:, atom ot galley In incnso square 

' attenrards the head-quarters of tho pirates who 
infested the S coasts of Asia Minor, and was 
therefore dcstrojed by P. Sorvilins Xsauricus 
(Cic. Fen. n. 10, '21; Eutrop. vi. 3); and thougli 
the city was restored, it never recovered its 
importance Phaselis is said to has e been the 
place at which the light quick vessels called 
V.cre first built, and the figure of such 
a ship appears on its coins. 

' PhasU (diiio-is). 1. (Fas or liioni), a re- 
1 nowned rii er of the ancient world, rose m the 
Jloscluci II. (or according to some in the Cau- 
casus, where, in fact, its chief tribniancs rise), 
and flowed uestward through the plain of 
Colchis into the E. end of the Pontus Euvinus 
' (JS/aef; Sea), after receiving several afllncnts, 
the chief of which were the Glaucus and the 
Rion; the name of the latter aas sometimes 
transferred, as it now is, to the main riv er. It 
was navigable about thirty-eight miles above 
its mouth for large vessels, and for small ones 
further up, as tar as Sarapana (Sharapan), 
whence goods were conveyed m four days across 
tho Moschici M. to the river Cjnis, and so to 
the Caspian. It was spanned by 120 bridges. 
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and had many towns npon its banls Its Alcmaeon after he had hilled his mother, and 
waters were celebrated for their punly «nd for garehimhis daughter Alphesilwa in marriage 
ranous other supposed qualities, some of aver; Alcmaeoa presented Alphesiboea with the cele 
marreUons nature , hut it was most famous m brated necklace and peplns of Harmonia, bat 
connexion with the story of the Argonantie when Alcmaeon afterwards wished to obtain 
expedition. [AnoovArTAE ] Some of the early them again for his new wife Callirrhoe, he was 
geographers made it the boundary between mttrde^ by the sons of Phegeus, by their 
Europe and Asia (Strab p 4J7 , Hdt iv 40) father's command Phegeuswashimselfsubse 
it was afterwards the NE limit of the kingdom qnently put to death hy the sons of Alcmaeon- 
of Pontns, and under the Bomans it was re For details see Aloiaeov 
garded as the Is frontier of their empire in W PhfiUni (^cA^ar or ♦eAArfr ♦fAA/rij* Eu- 
Asia Anothernotablacircainstance connected near Saaiet), an inland city of Lycia, on a 
with It IS that it has given name to the/iAenaanf monntaiobetweenXaiithusandAntiphclIns.tbe 
(phasianns, tparrica’ds, tpatriaifiKh! S»/is> which latter having been at first the port of Fhellns 
IS said to hai e been first broushi to Greece bat afterwards ecUpsing it (Strab p C06) 
from its banks, where the bird is stilt found in Pheltflia, a small island near Lesbos. 

great numbers (Hart lu S7 IG plin x 1S3) Phemiui a celebrated minstrel, son 

— When the geography of these regions was of Terpias, who entertained witli ins song the 
comparatively unknown, it was natoral that suitors in the palace of Odysseus m Ithaca 
there should be a doubt as to the identification [Od i 154) 

of certain celebrated names, and thus the name . Phemdndef^^v^l.aoiytbicalGteek poetess 
Fhasi8,lLke Araxes is sppbed to different nvers ofethe ante Homeric period was said to have 
Themost importentof tbeaevanationsisXeno been the daughter of Apollo, and bis first 
phon’s application of the name Phasis to the priestess at Delphi, snd the inventor of the 
nver Araxes in Armenia iAnab it C) — 2 hexameter verse There were poems which 
Near the month of theriier on its S side, was went under the nameof Fhemonoe.like the old 
a town of the same name tonnded and fortified ithgiooapoemswbichwere ascribed to Orpheus, 
by the Milesians as anemponum fortheircom Masaeus, and the other mjthologpcal bards 
merce, and nsol under the kings of Pontns (Pans i 5, 7, x 6, 7 , Strsb p. 419 ) 
and under the Romans as a froDtier fort, and Phenens(#ti'ioior*«M<(r ♦svedrij* Fonia), 
now a Russian fortified station nn<ier the name a town m the NE of Arcadia at the foot of 5It 
of Pell Some identify it with Sebastopolis, CyUene.andonthenverAroamns Itstemtery 
hut most likely ineotvectly (Strob pp 409, was called Pheaelti* (♦wsavis) T^te wctb 
600 , Ptol T 10, J ) I extensive marshes in the neighbourhood, the 

PiaToruiBS [rAioREftrs J waters of which were partly carried off by a 

PhayUii* (♦bkAAoi) 1 A celebrated athlete ] eobterraneeus channel which was supposed te 
of Crotona, who had thnee gained the victery have been made by Heracles (Pans «u H 
at the Fytnun games He fought at the t«Ule 3, ^tulL 69, 109 , Plm xxxi. St, cf p tOO, b } 
of Salamis, BC 4S0, loasbip fitted out at his The townwas of great antiquity ItisreeBtioned 
owa expense (Hdt viu 47, Pau* x 9,2. by Homer, and was said U> beve been built by 
Plut MiX 34) He is said to have cleared anaotochtlionPheneus Itcontainedastrowj 

fifty five feet m jumpiog Mn/A Pitf ii p39I, fortified acropolis with a temple of Athene Iri 

Bald iv) It IS suggested that (if true at all) tenia , and in the town itself were the iombe of 
It may have been by the ' hop, step, and inrop ’ Iphicles and Myrtilns, and temples of Hermes 
[Diet of Ant art Z enfuth/urR ^2 A Ph<> and Demeter (.11 iuGQ5,Pans wt. I*, 16. 
Clan, brother of Onmitrehue, whom he sue Verg -fen vui 165) 

ceeded as general of the Pliocianstn the Sacreil Phiraef^iKif ^vpaToi ri2f«sfino),anaacient 
war, 852 He died m the following year, after town of Thesaate, m the SE of the PeUspan 
a long and painful illness Phayllaf made nso plain, W of Mt-Pelion, BW of thelakeBoebeis, 
of the sacred treasures of Delphi with a far andninetystadiafromitsport town,PagB9sson 

more lavish hand than either of his brothers, the Pogasaean gulf Pherse is celebrated in 
and he is accused of bestowing the consecrated mythology as the residence of Admelus, and in 
ornaments upon his wife and mistresses (Diod history on account of its tyrants, who extended 
XTi 8i-38, 61 , Pans, x 2, 6 ) their power over nearly the whole of Thessaly 

PhaxanlS (rezsan) a district of Libya In (if. u 711, Thuc it 22, Strab pp 403 439) 
tenor [Gaeamamfs ] Of these the most powerfolwas Jason, who was 

Fhaxemon {ta^rifut$' prob JifarsiBan), a made Tagus or generalisBimo of Thessaly about 

city of Pontu-s m Asia Minor, NW of Amssia, b c 371 Jason was succe^ed in 370 by 
and the capital of the "W district of Pontns, two brothers Polydoms and Polyphron. Th* 
called Phazeraonitia (^a(nf‘oATii}, which lay former was soon after assassinated by Poly 
on the E side of the Ilalys, S of Gazelonitis phron The Utter was murdered in bis tom, 
snd was celebrated fonts warm mineralspnngs in SC9, by his nephew Alexander, who was 
Pompey changed the name of the city to Nea- notenoos for his cruelty, and who was put to 
polls, and the distnct was called Neapolitis death in 867 by his wife Thebe and her thiM 
bnt these names seem to have been soon brothers [Ja8o>, AivTu rnr.itf p 47, b] 1° 
dropped. (Strab pp 5 j 3, 560) EC 191 Phene was taken by Antiochus, aid 

Phea (4fid, 4’<d, *nu d’laTor) a town on shortly afterwards surrenders to the Romans 
the frontiers of Elisatid Pisatis,with a harbour under Acilins GUbno (Ltr xzxri 9, 14} 
situated on a promontory of the same name. Phene [PhaRae ] 

and on the nver lardmus. In fiont of the Phereexates (♦vpexpdnii), of Athens, one of 
harbour was a small island called Phcssi^lat) the best poets of theOld Comedy, waBConteny<>- 
(Zl Til 135, Od XI 297, Strab p 350J rary with the comic poets Cratmns, Crates, En 

Phecaef Phecadam, a fortress in Thessaly m pOua,natt>, and Anstophanea, being somewMt 
the district Hestiaeotis (Liv IIXL 41, xxxii. 14) younger than the first two, and somewhat older 

Phegeil4(i5iryil/j),kingofp6ophisinAreadia, tbou the others. He gained his first 
fatherof AlpheBiboeaorArsinoe.otPronousand bc 438 and he imitat^ the style of Ciates, 
Agenor, or of Temenus and Axion. Be pnnfied whose actor he had been. Crates and Phere- 
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crates, like Epicharmus, very much modified 
the coarse satire and rituperation of which this 
sort of poetry had previously been the vclucle, 
and constructed their comedies on the basis of 
a re^lar plot, and with more dramatic action, 
satirising types of character, not actual persons. 
Pherecrates did not, however, abstain altogether 
from personal satire, for we see by the frag- 
ments of his plays that he attacked Aleibiades, 
the tragic poet ilelanthins, and others (Athen. 
pp. 539). He forestalled in the GrctpataH 
the idea, which Aristophanes expressed in the 
Frogs, of laying the scene of his play in the 
underworld. Pherecrates invented a new metre, 
which was named, after him, the Pherecratean, 

The system of the verse is £ — ^ i _ 

which may be best explained as a choriambns, 
with a spondee for its base, and a long syllable 
for its termination. The metre is very frequent 
in the ehomses of the Greek tragedians, and in 
Horace, as, for example — Grata Ptjrrha sub 
antro. The extant titles of the plays of Pherc- 
crates are eighteen. (Fragments m Meineke, 
Fr. Com.Gr.) 

Pherecydes (^epfKvSgs). 1. Of Syros, an 
island in the Aegaean, an early Greek philo- 
sopher or rather theologian, fle lived in the 
sirth century B.c. He is said to have obtained 
his knowledge from the secret books of the 
Phoenicians, and to have travelled in Egypt. , 
Almost all the ancient rvriters who .speak of him 
state that be was the teacher of Pythagoras, j 
The mo.st important subject which he is said to ; 
have taught was the doctrine of the Metempsy- 
chosis adopted by Pythagoras. He gave an , 
account of his views in a work {n«pl (picfuis /col , 
irepl SeSv) which was extant in tlie Alexandrian 
period. It was written in prose, which he is 
said to have been the first to employ in the 
explanation of philosophical questions. (Diog. 
Laert. i. llG-122 ; Arist. ilet. xiii. 4=p. 1092, b; 
Cic. Fuse. i. 16, 88 ; Plot, Suit. 80.) — 2. Of 
Eeros, one of the most celebrated of the early 
Greek logographers. He lived in the former 
half of the fifth century B.c., and was a con- 
temporary of Hellanicns and Herodotus. Most 
of his life was spent at Athens, whence he is 
called indifferently the Lerian or the Athenian. 
His principal work was a history of the mytho- 
logy and antiquities of Attica, in fen books. It 
began with a theogony, and then proceeded to 
give an account of the heroic age and of the 
great families of that time. — His fragments have 
been collected by Sturtz, Pherecijdis Frag- 
menta, Lips. 1824, 2nd ed. ; and by C. and T. 
Uliillcr, in Fragm. Hist. Grace, vol. i. 

Pheres (4>€p7js). 1. Son of Cretheus and Tyro, 
and brother of Aeson and Amythaon ; he was 
married to Periclymene, by whom he became the 
father of Admetus, Lycurgus, Idomene, and Pe- 
riapis. He was believed to have founded the 
town of Pherae in Thessaly, {Od. xi. 259; 
Apollod. i. 9, 11.)— 2. Son of lason and Medea 
(Pans. ii. 3, 6). 

Pheretiades (^cpTjTiddTjs), i-c. a son of Pheres, 
is especially used as the name of Admetus {FI. 1 

>>• ‘'G3). . , I 

Pheretima (‘tepev/pa), wife of Battus HI., and . 
mother of Arcesilaus HX, successive kings of j 
Gyrene. After the murder of her son by the , 
Barcaeans [Bji.tti.4.dai:, No. 6], Pheretima fled 
into Egypt to Aryandes, the viceroy of Darin.s 
Hystaspis, and representing that tlic death of 
Arcesilaus had been the consequence of his sub- . 
mission to the Persians, she induced him to j 
avenue it. On the capture of Barca by thej 


j Persian army, she caused those %vho had the 
j principal share in her son’s murder to be 
( impaled, and ordered the breasts of their 
j wives to be cut off, Pheretima then returned 
1 to Egypt, where she died. (Hdt. iv. 162, 2UU- 
1203.)^ 

I Pheron or Pheros (4’epajr, d>6p&isi,the Greek 
, name for the son of Sesostris ( = Ramses II i 
; This king of Egypt was reallv Meneptah II, 
who succeeded on the death of Bamses (or 
I Sesostris), about 1300 E.c„ and won great vie- 
tones over the Libyans and their allies the 
; Aqnasha and Shardana, whom some believe to 
' be the Achaeans and Sardinians. By some 
1 anthorities he is thought to be the Pharaoh of 
'■ the Exodus. The Greek name 4»fp£rr seems to 
be a misconception of the title Pharaoh. 
Herodotus has a story, which is not confirmed 
by the Egyptian monuments, that he was risited 
with blindness as a punishment for his impiety 
in throwing a spear into the waters of the Nile 
when it had overflowed the fields. By attend- 
ing to the directions of an oracle he was cured, 
and he dedicated an obelisk at Heliopolis in 
gratitude for his recovery (Hdt. ii. 111). Pliny 
tells us that this obelisk, together with another, 

I also made by him but broken in its removal, 
j was to be seen at Borne in the Circus of Cali- 
gula and Nero at the foot of the Vatican hiU. 
Pliny calls the Pheron of Herodotus Nen- 
coreus; Diodorus gives him his father's name, 
Sesostris (Plin. xxxri, 74 ; Died. i. 69). 

Phidias (4>f(SIor), the great Greek sculptor. 
Of his personal history we possess bur few 
details. He wa.s a native of Athens, and the 
son of Charmides, and was horn about the time 
of the battle of Marathon, B.c. 490. He began 
to work as a sculptor about 464, and one of his 
first great works was the statue of Athene 
j Promachos, which may be assigned to about 
I 460. This work must have established his re- 
putation ; but it was surpassed by the splendid 
productions of his o^vn hand, and of others 
working under his direction, daring the admmi- 
I stration of Pericles. That statesman not only 
I chose Phidias to execute the principal statues 
which were to be set up, but gave him the 
direction of all the works of art which were to 
I be erected. Of these works the chief were the 
' Propylaea of the Acropolis (built by the archi- 
tect Mnesicles), and, above all, the temple of 
Athene on the Acropolis, called the P.vBTHn- 
Kox (of which Ictinus and Callicrates were the 
architects), on which, as the central point of 
I the Athenian polity and religion, the highest 
I efforts of the best of artists were employed. 
There can be no doubt that the sculptured 
ornaments of this temple, the remains of which 
form the glory of the British Museum, were 
executed under the immediate superintendence 
of Phidias; but the colossal statue of the 
divinity made of ivory and gold, wliich was en- 
closed within that magnificent shrine, mis the 
work of the artist’s oivn hand. Tlie statue 
was dedicated in 438. Having finished his 
great work at Athens, he went to Ehs and 
Olympia, which he was now invited to adorn. 
He was there engaged for about four or five 
years from 407 to 404 or 433, daring which time 
he fim'shed his statue of the Oliinpian Zeus, 
the greatest of all his work.s. On his return 
to Athens, ho fell a victim to the jealousy 
against his great patron, Pericles, which was 
then at its height. The patty opposed to 
l?ericies, thinking him too powerful to be over- 
thrown by a direct attack, aimed at liim in the 
persons of his most cherished friends, Pliidias, 
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the Peloponnesns and interfered at Olympia is 
said to be the father of one of the suitors of 
Agariste. This would bring Phidon near to the 
tune of Clisthenes of Sicyon, and would pre- 
clude an earlier date for his reign than the 
middle of the seventh cent. n.c. It has been 
onggested that t?ie text of Pausani’as is corrupt 
and that 01. 28, instead of 8 (£ e. G58 n c.), should 
be read The suggestion that there was an 
earlier Phidon also is not satisfactory. — 2. An 
ancient Corinthian legislator of uncertain date. 

Phigalia (^^lyoAfa, ‘biyaAna, ^lyaKea 4>tya- 
Aeur : Pavlitza), at a later tune called Phialia, 
a town m the SW. comer of Arcadia on the 
frontiers of Messenia and Elis, and upon the 
nver Lymax. It is said to have derived its 
name from Phigalus, son of Lycaon, its foimder 
(Pans. viii. 89, 2 ; Steph. B. a. u.). It was taken ' 
by the Spartans n c. 559, but was afterwards 
recovered by the Phigalians with the help of 


! are standing. The temple is 125 feet long by 
In 1812 the frieze round the interior 
! I of the inner cella was discovered, containmn- a 
• , senes of sculptures in alto-nhevo, representing 

I the combat of the Centaurs and the Lapitliac, 

I I and of the Greeks and the jVmazons [see cut on 
1 1 p. 59J. The height of the fneze was a little 

more than teo feet, and the total length about 
100 feet. The sculptures were found on the 
gronnd nndcr the spot which they ongmalK 
occupied, and were much injured by their fall, 

I ^d by the weight of tlie ruins Ijnug upon them 
) Xhey were purchased for the British lUnBeum 
m 1814, where they are preserved. About 3^ 
miles from Phigaha (according to Paus. viii. 
42, 1) under the hill Elaenm uas the ancient 
, sanctuary of the ‘Black* Pcmeter, a cave in 
which was an image of the goddess with a 
horse’s head [see p. 277, b] A natural tunnel 
through which the nver Neda (Foufzi/.o) runs, 



the Oresthasians. It is frequently mentioned now called Stomitm tes Fanaqic^, is shown as 
in the later wars of the Achaean and Aetolian the site of this sanctuary. It is about tliree 
Leagues (Paus. viii. 39, 4; Diod. xv. 40; Pol. miles W. of Phigalia. 

iv. 3, 79). — Phigalia, howei er, owes its celebrity Phila {<piKa}, daughter of Antipater, the 
in modem times to the remains of a splendid regent of llacedotiia, was married to Craterus 
temple in its territory, situate about six miles in n.c. S22, and after the death of Cratems, who 
of the town at Bassae on 3It. Cotylum. survived his marriage with her scarcely a year. 
This temple was built by Ictinus, the contem- she was again mamed to the young Demetnns, 
porary’ of Pericles and Jliidias, and the archi- the son of Antigonns. When Demetrius w as 
toot, along mth Callicrates, of the Parthenon expelled from JIacedonia in 287, she pat an end 
at Athens. It was dedicated to Apollo Epi- to her oivn life at Cassandrea. She showed 
curias, or the Deliverer, because the god had nobility of character in her endeavours to pro- 
delivered the country from the pestilence mole peace ond to check oppression. She left 
daring the Peloponnesian war. Pausanias de- _ two cluldren by Demetrius : Antigonns, sur- 
scribes this temple as the most beautifnl one in , namcdGonatas,nndadanghter,Stratonice, mar- 
all Peloponnesus after the temple of Athene at ried first to Selencas, and afterwards to his son 
Tegea. It is a Doric hexastyfe (see o/" Anffochus. (PIai.JJeme(r.li-iS; Diod.xx. (I!l) 

Ant. art. Templitm], bat with fifteen columns Phila (■ki'An: 4'iAn7or, >kiAoT7)r)- A town of 
at the sides, and therefore thirty-eight columns Slacedonia in the province Picria, situated on a 
in the whole outer circuit, of which all but three steep hill on tlie Peneus between Dium and 
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Tempe and at the entrance into Thessa’y bnill | Chione or Philonis or Lenconoe (Tlieocr 
bv Demetnna IL and named after his mother xxit 118, Hyg Fab 161, Oy Mel il 317) 
Plula (Lit slu 67 Steplv B » i ) By the nymph Agnope, who dn-elt on Par 

Phnidelphia ^(Aa3«A^i>r) nasana he became the father of Thamyns and 

1 UffaAiS/i«hr,P.n) acityof Lydia atthefoot Eamofpa* (Eur Bhei OIC, ApoUod. i, 3 3 
of 31 Tmolns, on the little nrer Cogamns SE Pans ir 33,3) He is closelv associated aith 
of Sardis. It was built by Attains Pbtladel the worship of Apollo at Delphi, and with the 
phus, kmg of Pergamos It snffered aererelv music of the citbara He is said to hare 
from earthquakes so that in Strabo s time established the choruses of girls, who, in the 
(under Angn«tns) it had greath declined In Delphian worship of Apollo sang hymns m 
the reign of Tibenus it was almost destroyed which they celebrated the births of Latona, 
by one of these visitations (Strab p 628, Tac Artemis, and Apollo Pansanias relates that 
Ann II 47 Steph B * v) It was an early in the most ancient musical contests at Delphi, 
seat of Chnstianiti and its chnrch is one of the first who conquered was Chrysolhemis of 
the seven to which the Apocalypse is addressed Crete the second was Philammon, and the neit 
(Rev 111. 7t^ A city of Cilicia Aspera N of after him hLS son Thamyns (Pans x. 7, 2, 
Clandiopohs (PtoL v 8 5)— 3 In Palestine Plot Mus pp 1132 1133) 

Philargyrini Jnolni, or Pholargyrus, or 
Phlladelphas a somame of Jnnilini Flagnn*, an earlyeommentatorupon 

Ptolemaens II king of Egvpt [Proi.cM*Ets Virgil who wrote upon the Bucohct and 
bingof Pergamnm[ATiAn.s Georgies His obserrations are leas elaborate 
Ph^e (♦*Xa( Jeairel el Btrbeh i e the than thi^ of Serrins and liave descended to 
loland of TemplesI an island in the Nile jiist as id a mntilated condition The period when 
above the First Cataract (of S}ene),on the S he flonnsbed is altogether uncertain. They are 
boundary of the country towards Aelluopia printed la the edition of Virgil by Bnrmann, 

It was inhabited by Egyptians and Ethiopians Phile or Philes, Slannel (Mawirl)X i *1X51), 
jointlv and was covered with magnificent a Byzantine poet and a native of Ephesus, was 
temples whose splendid mins still remain. It bom about a » 1275, and died about 1810 His 
was celebrated in Egyptian mythology as the poem, De Animahum Fropnetate chiefly ex 
banal place of O'lru and Isis (Strab pp 40 tracted from Aeban, u edited by De Paw, 
W3 818,820 PtoLiv 5 74, Diod 1 22, Sen. Trei Rben. 1739, and his other poems on 
1, Plm.T 59) vanoua Bobjecta by Wemsdorf, Lips 1768 

PhiUeaa (♦fAttivoi), two brothers citizens of P^eas (♦lArar), a Greek geogrspber of 
Carthage, of whom tne following story is told Athens whose time cannot be detenmned with 
A dupn‘e Laving arisen l/etween the Cartba certainty, but who probably belonged to the 
gmians and Cyrenoeans about their boundanes older period of Atbenias literature (Macrob 
itwasagreed tliat deputies ahonld start at a|\ 20. Anen Or Mar 4°) Hewastheanthor 
fixed time from esch of the cities, and that tlie ' ota Fenplus, which wasdivided mtotwo parts, 
place of their meeting wliereier it might be one on Asia and the etheron Europe 
f-bottld thenceforth form the limit of the (wo I PhHemos 1 An eg^ Pbiygun 

tmtones The FhiUeni were appo nted for and basband of Banns Once npon a tune, 
this service on the part of tlie CartbagioMns, > Zens and Hermes assuming the appearance of 
and advanced much further than IheCyr^aean ordinary mortals, visited Phrygia, hot no one 
I<artr IheCyrenaeausaccnsedthemof having 1 was wiUmg to receive the strangers until the 
set forth before the time agreed upon but at iiospiUble hnt of Philemon and Baucis was 
length consented to accept the spot wluch tliey I opened to them where the two gods were kindly 
had reached as a boundary line, if the Pbilaeni treated Zeus rewarded the good old couple 
would submit to be buried alive there in the by iaViny them to an eminence, whDe all the 
sand Should they decline the offer they were neighbouring district wasTintedwitha sudden 
willing they said, on their side if permitted to I umndation On that eminence Zeus appointed 
atlvance as far as they pleased to purchase for them the guardians of his temple, and allowed 

S?; temtorybva similar ' them both todie at the same moment, and then 

death. The Phflaem achingly then and changed them into trees (Ov 3fef viu 61^ 
there devoted themselves for their country, m 724) —2 An Atheman poet of the New Comedy. 

the way proposed The Carthagmians paid 1 was the son of Damon, and a native of Soli in 
high honours to their memory and erected Cdicia, but at an early age went to Athens and 
there received the citizenship (Slrab. p. C71) 
these even long after all traces of them bad | He was bom about 860 b c , a Lttle earlier than 
ii'i to be called I Jlcnander whom, however, he long Bumved. 

the Plulaeni.' (Sail Jay 75 He began to exhibit about b e 830 He was 
T. .X. -mi* ® PP 836 SiL the first poet of the NewComedyin order of 

c 11 ‘ authontv for thia story tune and the aecond in celebrity, and he 

IS ballust wbopmbab v deni ed his mformatioti sliares with Srenander the honour of lUinveu 
trpm African tradibotLs donng the time that he t on. or rather of reducing it to a reguUr form, 
was proconsul of Numidia. The Greek name Philemon hvrf nearly 100 years. (Dioil xxiu 
W which the heroic brothers have beemne 7 Luctwi. 3IflCTo6 25. VaL 3Iax « 12. 6. 
toown tons — ♦fAoivoi, or lovers of pra se— may ««o d. a u ) The manner of hia death is dif 
have beer, framed *y,.n.nK« tale, or the tale to ferenUy related some ascribing it to eioesaive 

,, , I laughter at a ludicrous incident , others to joy 

uagnaa (♦lAdygioi) » Greek medical I at obtaimnv a victory m • dramatic contest, 

writer, bom m Epirus lived after Galen and -while auoUier story representa him as quietly 
bofme Oriba=in3 and therefore probably in the, colled away by the go^essea whom be eerved, 
third century after Christ He wrote several ' in the mid.t of the composition or representa- 
fragments rema n * tion of his last and best work. Although there 
rUilammon (♦lAoiiiian'l a mvthical poet and can be no doubt that Philemon was inferior to 
the pre-Homenc period, was said Henander as g poet, yet he waa a great**" 

- *1. Apollo and the nymph fjvonnte with the Athemaas, and often con- 




to Lave been the sc 



PHILET^IEEUS 

quered liis rival in the dramatic contests. 
prENAXDEn.j The extant fragments of Phile- 
mon disjjlay much liveliness, n-it and practical 
Imo-ffledge of life. His favourite subjects seem 
to have been love intrigues, and his characters 
were the standing ones of the New Comedy, 
with which Plautus and Terence have made us 
familiar. The Mercator and Trinummus of 
Plautus are adapted from Philemon’s plays 
’'Efvcopos and Qrjtravpis. The number of his 
plays was ninety-seven ; the number of extant 
titles, after the doubtful and spurious are re- 
jected, amounts to about fifty-tluree ; but it is 
very- probable that some of these should be 
assigned to the younger Philemon. The frag- 
ments of Philemon are printed with those of 
Menander by Meinehe, in his Fragmenta 
ComicoTum Graecorum. — 3. The younger Phile- 
mon, also a poet of the New Comedy, was a son 
of the former, in whose fame nearly all that 
belongs to Itim has been absorbed ; so that, al- 
though he was the author of fifty-four dramas, ; 
there are only two short fragments, and not one 
title, quoted expressly under his name. — 4. The I 
author of a Aefiaia rfxroKoytiioi’, the extant 
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fomed the chief models for the Homan ele=T ' 
and Propertius expressly states in one passage 
, t™dated Philetas in preference to 
Callimachus (Propert. iv, 1, 1). The elegies of 
Philetas were chiefly amatory, and a large por- 
tion of them was devoted to the praises of his 
mistress Bittis, or, as the Latin poets give the 
name, Battis. Besides poems, Philetas wrote 
m prose on grammar and criticism. His most 
jmportant grammatical work was entitled 
ATOKTa. The fragments of Philetas have 
been collected by Bach, with those of Her- 
“«'auax and Phanocles, Halis Sax. 1829. 

Fhneus. [PvTHiEs.] 

Philfnns (d-iAivos). 1. A Greek of Agrigen- 
tnm, accompanied Hannibal in his campaimi,s 
against Rome, and wrote a history of the Punic 
wars, in which he exhibited much partiality 
towards Carthage (Nep. Sann. 13; Pol. i. 11 , 
iii. 20). — 2. An Attic orator, a contemporary of 
Demosthenes and Lycurgus. He is mentioned 
by' Demosthenes in his oration against Midias, 
w'ho calls him the son of Nicostratus, and says 
that he was triernrch with him (Dem. Meid. p. 
56C, § ir>l). Three orations of Philinus are 


portion of which was first edited by Burney, I mentioned by the grammarians (Harpocrat.s.u.). 

T.nnri 1S10 on/t „ It ar,.-., 1... I U A 1 L .i5. ■ . _ i 


Bond. 1812, and aftenvards by Osann, Berlin, 

1821. The nuthorinforms n.s that hi.s work was 
intended to take the place of a similar Lexicon 
by the grammarian Hyperechins, The work of 
Hyperechius was arranged in eight books, ac- 
cording to the eight different parts of speech. 
Philemon’s lexicon was a meagre epitome of 
this work ; and the part of it wliich is extant 
consists of the first book and the beginning of 
the second. Hyperecliius lived about the 
middle of the fifth century of our era, and Phi- 
lemon may probably be placed in the seventh. 

Phlletaems (4>iA«Taipoi). 1. Founder of the 
kingdom of Pergamus, was a native of Tieium 
in Paphlagonia (Strab. pp. 513, 623). He is 
first mentioned in the service of Docimns, the 
general of Antigonus, from which he passed 
into that of Lysimachus, who entrusted him 
with the charge of the treasures Avhich he had 
deposited in the strong forlress of Pergamnm. 

Tow'ards the end of the reign of Lysimachus he 
•declared in favour of Seleucus ; and, after the 
death of the latter (e.c. 280), he took advantage 
of the disorders in Asia to establish himself in 
virtual independence. At his death he trans- 
mitted the government tohisnepheivEcstxxES. 

He lived to the age of 80, and died apparently 
in 203 Omcian, Macrob. 12). — 2. An Athenian 
poet of th e so-called Middle Comedy. He wrote 
twenty-one plays (Snid. s. v.}. 

Philetas (4 >iA»;tSs), of Cos, the son of Tele- 
phus, a distinguished Alexandrian poet and 
grammarian, flonrished during the reign of the 
first Ptolemy, who appointed him tutor of his 
his son, Ptolemy H. Pliiladelphus. His death 
may be placed about B.c. 280. Philetas seems 
to have been naturally of a very weak consti- 
tution, which at last broke down under e.xces- 
sive study. He was so remarkably thin ns to 
become an object for the ridicule of^ the comic 
poets, who represented him as wearing leaden 
soles to his shoes, to prevent his being blmvn 
away by a strong wind. (Athen. pp. 101, 332; 

Flat. An Son sit ger. Fesp. p. 791 ; Ael.V.S. 
ix. 11.) His poetry was chiefly elegiac. Of all 
the wTiters in that department he was esteemed 
the best after Callimachus, to whom a taste 
less pedantic tlian that of the Alexcmdrion 
critics would probably have preferred him, tor, j 
to judge by his fragments, he escaped the , made us 
snare of learned affectation. These two poets 1 proachini 


— 3. A Greek physician, bom in the island of 
Cos, and the reputed founder of the sect of 
the Empirici, probably lived in the third cen- 
turj' B.c. He wrote a work on part of tlie 
Hippocratic collection, and also one on botany". 

Philippi (•piXnrjTot : d»iAiir?r€ijr, ^’lAinr^o'ior, 

d’lAiinrui'iJj : Filibah or FeUbejiV), a celebrated 
city in Macedonia Adjecta fsee p. 512, bj, was 
situated on a steep height of M’t. Pangaeus, and 



Coin oI Philippi (ith cent e.c.). 

Olr., bead ot Heracles In llon-stin : rer., tlAinnoN', trlpoU, 
and palzo abo^e it. 

on the river Ganges or Gangites, betiveen the 
rivers Nestus and Strymon. It was founded by 
Philip on the site of an ancient town Crenides 
(Kpvi’lSer), a colony of the Thasinns, who 
settled here on account ot the valuable gold 
mines in the neighbourhood. (Strab. p. 331; 
App. S.C. iv. 105, 107.) Philippi is celebrated 
in history in consequence of toe victory gained 
here by Octavianus and -Antony over Brutus 
and Cassius, n.c. 12, and as the place where 
the Apostle Panl first preached in Europe, a.d. 
53. [For its importance in the history of the 
Church, see Did. of the Bible.} Itwas madoa 
Roman colony by Octavianus after the victory 
over Brutus and Cassius, under the name of 
Col. Augusta Julia Philippensis ; and itwas 
under the empire a flourishing city (Dio C.sss. 
li. 1 ; C.I.L. iii. COO). Its seaport was Datum 
or Datus on the Strymonic gulf. 

FhHippides (^'tA'onrfSqr). 1. See ^ Phipip- 
PIPES. — 2. Of Athens, the son of Philocles, is 
mentioned as one of the six principal comic 
poets of the New Comedv by the grammarians. 
He wrote about E.c. 323. Philippides ^ems 
to have deserved the rank assigned to him, as 
one of the best poets of the New Comedy. 
He attacked the lu-vniy and corruptions of his 
age. defended the privileges of his art, and 
made use of personal satire with a spirit ap- 
fo that of the Old Comedy (Plat. 



PHILIPPOPOLIS 
Demetr 12, 26, Amai p 730) Ilia 


id to h^re been caused by escessire ]Oj at 
nu nneipected rictoty (Gell iii stnular 
talcs are told of the deaths of other poets as, 
for eiatnp'e, Sophocles Alexia and 1 hileinnw 


PHILIPPUS 

snstamed the failing spintsof the Afacedoniaas, 
while at the same tune he introduced amon'^ 
them a stricter mihtary discipline and orgZ 
nised their army on the plan of the phalanx. 

__ — 1 .He first turned his anna against Argaeas, the 

The number of his dramas is stated at forty most formidable of the pretenders, smce he 
® . (bnid * t> ) I was supported by the Athenians He defeated 

P^ppopolis (*i\ivKivo\is) 1 {Phxltppo I Argaeus m battle, and then concluded a peace 
pofO. ao important town m Thrace fonnded by ' with the Atheniana. Ha next attacked the 
Philip of Hacedon on the site of a place ) Paeomans whom he reduced to subjection 
preyionsly called Enmolpias or Poneropohs I and immediately afterwards defeated the Illy’ 
It was situated m a large plain SE of the nans m a decisire battle, and compelled them 
Uehms on a hill n ith three summits, whence | to accept a peace, by which they lost a portion 
it was sometimes tailed Tnmontium (Amm. i of their temtory (Diod. zn. 4} Thus m the 
Marc xm 10 4 Ptol ui 11 12 Tac Ann. short period of one year and at the a^e of 

111 M ) Under the P^man empire it was the . twenty four, had Philip delivered himself from 

capital of the proi inee of Thracia in its nar bis d^gerons position, and provided for the 
rower sense and one of the most important security of his kirgdom. But energy and 
towns in th» country— 2. Acityof Arabia, near | talents anch as his were not satisfied with 
^str^ found bythe Homan emperor Phibppns mere secnnty, and henceforth his news were 
, I directed, not to defence, but to aggrandise- 

Pnilippas (♦lAiwrai) I ilinor hu/oneat meot He first sought to obtain possession 
persons 1 Son of Alexander I of Macedonia, of the vanons Greek cities upon the Mace 
^ V ^ against whom he doiuan coa»t Soon after bu accession he 

reoeliedinMnmnetionwithDerda'i. Therebels had withdrawn his gamson from Amphipolis, 
were aided by the Athenians, b c 432 (Thnc i and had declared it a free city, because the 

r *' t ^ Herod the Great Atheniana h«d supported Argaeus witli the 

rung of Judae^ by his wife Cleopatra, was hope of recovenne Amphipolis and his con 
appointed by hia father « will tetrarch of tmtung to bold tbe place would have inter 
1?^* Trochomlis the soiereignty of posed difScnJties in the way of a peace with 
® to him by the decision of Athena, whiii was at that tune an object of 


which 

Augustus (Jos An/ xvu. 6 xiiu 2) 

tinned to reign over the dominions Ibue 
trusted to his charge foe thirty seieu years 
(b c 4-i.D 81) He founded the city of Cae 
awa, suniamed Paneas, but more commonly 
» ^ as Caesarea Phihppi, near the eonreea 
01 tbe Jordan, which he named in bonoor of 
JCaesue*. ^o 2}-3 Son of 
aieroa the Great by Manamne, whose proper . 
J*“e wa* Herodet Philippu$ [See Dtel o/ 
iM Jiiole] I 

IL Ktngs of llacti nia 
I , son of Argaens, was the third king, ac 
cording to Herodotus and Thucjdidee who not 
reckoning CaBA-rrs and lus two immeduto 
Buccessovs (Coenns and Thunmae or Torun 
i^), look upon Perdiccas I as the founder of 
the monarchy Philip left a sou, named Aero- 
pns, who sncceeded him IHdt nn 137. Thnc 
11. 100, Just TO 2).— H, youngest son of 
Amyntas 11. and Eurydioe reign^ Bc 3o9* 
“ 382, and was brooght ' 
at Thebes, whither he h^l been carn^ as 
hostage by Peloplda^ and where he received 
a most careful education He thus became ac- 
qnam^ with Greek literature and phaosonhv 
wnth Greek politics, and with the Greek meUui 
of war {DioiivL2, Plat 25, JnsL 

vm5) Acco^g to some accounts he was fw 

before be 

went to Thebes Upon the death of h« 
‘bun m Uttle 

agBm,t the Blpians, Philip obUmed tbe 
gover^ent of Macedonia, at first merely as 
regent and par^ to his infant nephew, 
^yntss, bntwitbm two years Le was enabled 
to set aside the claims of the young mmee 
and to assume for himself the title of km®- 
B c 858 Ma^onia was beset by dangers m 
every side Its territory was ravaged by the 
ou the , and the Paeomans on the 1 
A-whilePauBamasand Argaeus took advantage I 
of the ens 3 to not forward iheir i 


great importimce to bun. But he bad never 
meant senonsly to abandon this important 
town, and accordingly, hanng obtaioM ore 
texts for war with the Amphipobtans, be laid 
eiege to the town and gamed possession of it 
■n8o7 (Dem. Olvnlh mpp ll,13,Pftif p '’O, 
Antloer p. 6S2, [Dem,] Sal p. 88) Tbe 
Athenians had sent no aasistance to Ampbi 
polls, becanso PhiLp m a secret negotution 
with the Atbemans, led them to bebevc that 
he waa wilbng to restore tbe city to them when 
be had taken it, end would do so on condition 
of tbeir making him master of Pydna After 
'*■' '‘iture of Amphipohs, he jiroceeded at 
. . Pydna, which seems to hare yielded to 
him without a straggle, and the acquisition of 
which, by his own arms, and not through the 
Atheouns, gave him a pretext for declimng to 
etand by his secret engagement with them. 
The hostile feeling which such conduct neces- 
sarily excited against him at Athens, made it 
most important for him to secure the good will 
of the ^werfnl town of Olrnthus, and to de- 
tach the Olynthians from the Athenians. Ac 
cordinglyhe gave to the Olynthians the town of 
PoGda^ which he took from the Athenians in 
355 Soon after this, he attacked and took a 
settlement of the Thasiana, called Crenides, 
and, having introduced mto the place a nnm 
berof new colonists, he named it Philippi after 
lumself One great advantage of this acquisition 
was, that it put him u poesession of the gold 
Dimes of the diitnct, from which he w said to 
have derived annually a thousand talents (Diod 
■'TJ.8, Etrab. p 323) From this point there 
I tor some tune a pause in the active opera 
ions of PbHip In 8o4 he took Sfetbone after 
lengthened siege, m the conrse of which be 
himself lost an eye (Diod. zn. SI 31 ; Dem. 
Oljfnth 1 p 12) The capture of this place 
was a necessary prehminary m any movement 
towards the S, lying os it did between him aim 
the Thessalian border He now marched u 


to Ihe pretenaioiis I Thessaly to aid the Alenadae against Lyeo- 

the throne _Uh>hp w„ tony ^ual to the phron. the tyrant of Pheroe Tbe Phocians 
e he ' sent a force to support Lycophron, but they 


ency By his tact and el«iueae 
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raise tte Biege of botu i 

is»srn"i.^»c\s' uys.“ro. 

E?;'txrEr*^r«.”S 




Jonica; (4) Philmna of Lansaajllie mother of coansellor, Aiatns, he cansed him to be le- 
\rrhiaaeus; (5) Meda, daughter of Cilhelas, mored Vj & slow aad sceret poiaon in 213 (Pot 
kiD'^ of Tlirace , (6) Arsinoe, the mother of tui 10-14 , Plot Aral 62 ) Meantime he had 
PtoTemy I , king of Egypt, with whom ahe was become engaged in war with the Romans In 
pregnant when she married Lagos To thea* 215 he concl'^ed an alliance with Hannibal , 
nomerouB connexions temperament t4 weD as but he did not prosecute the war with any 
policy seems to have mclined him He was activity against the Romans, who on their part 
strongly addicted, indeed, to sensual enjay were too mncK engaged with their formidable 
ment of every , but his passions however adversary m Italy to send any powerfal artov 
strong, were always kept in snbjection to hie meat against the Macedonian king (Lit ttiii. 
interests and atnmtioua news He was fond 33-39 * PoL vu 9 ) In. 211 the war assumed a 
of science and literature in the patronage of new character m conseijnenee of the alliance 
which he appears to have been liberal, and his entered into by the Romans with theAetolians. 
appreciation of great minds is shows by his It was now earned on with greater vigour and 
connexion with Aristotle In the pnrsmt of alternate aoccess, but as Philip gauiM several 
his political objects he was as we have seen, advantages overtheAetohans,tbelatterpeople 
nnscmpnlons, and ever ready to resort to da made peace with Philip in 205 In the coarse 
phcity and cormption, but when we consider of the same year the Romans likewise con> 
the numerous instances of his humanity and eluded a peace with Fhihp as they were 
clemency we may admit that he doea not desirous to give their undivided attention to 
appear to disadvantage by the side of other the war m Africa. It is probable that both 
conquerors (For authorities ace the public parties looked upon this peace as little more 
orations of Demosthenes, Aesch F X> and thao a snspension of hostilities Sneh was 
c Cles ,Isocr Phii , Diod xvi., 3nst-Tu.-ix , clearly the view with which the Romans had 
Pint Item , Phne , Alex )— III , the name of aceepted it, and Philip not only proceeded to 
Philip WAS bestowed by the llacedonian army carry oat tos views for nis own aggrandisement 
upon ^rrhidaens, the bastard son ot Philip H , id Greece, without any rewd to the Roman 
when he was raised to the throne after the albanees in that country, but he even sent a 
death of Alexander the Great He accordingly body of auxiliaries to the Carthaginians m 
ajTOMa in the list cJ Macedonian kings as AJnea, who Jonght at Zama under Hannibal 

Philip III For his life and reign see ABRBi As soon aa the Romasa hod broeght the second 

DORIS— IT eldest eon of Cassonder, whom Pnmewartoan end, they again declared war 
he succeeded oa the throne b c 2J6 He against Pbihp, 200 This war lasted between 
reigned only a few months, and was carried o9 three and four years, and was brought to an 
by a consumptive disorder (Pans u-Z, dost, end by the de^at of Philip hy the consul 
XT 4, *vi l( — T , son of DemetnasIInWiSuo'd Flananinus at the battle of Cynescephalae m 
BC 230-17^ He was only eight years old at the autumn of 19" [FLAansrctsI By the 
peace finally graDted to Philip (J96) the king 
was compelled to abandon all his conquests, 
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scnlptor, BCTeral of whose works were placed m I was ft native of Lanssa and a disciple of Clito- 

the temple of Apollo, adjoining the portico of machos After the conquest of Athens by 


Octavia at Borne One of these statues 
that of the god himself the others were Idtona 
and Diana, the mne hloses, and another atatne 
of Apollo, without drapery {Phm xxan. 34) 
He probably lived about B c 116 

Philistuiae Fossae [Panes ] 

P hni itTon (^lAKrrfftfi’) 1 Of Nicaea or 
Magnesia, a numographer, who flonnshed m 
thetimeof Augnstns, aboutam 7 (Snid.st>} 
— 2 A physician, boro either at one of the 
Greek towns m Sicily, or at Locn Fpizephjru 
m Italy, was tutor to the physician ChryBip^s 
of Cuidos and the astronomer and physician 
Eudoxus, and therefore must have lived m the 
fourth century BC (Diog Loert vui 8, 89, 
Gel! xvu-ll) 

Phllistus {4iAjffral), a Syracusan, eon of At 
chomdes or Archomenides, was bom probably 
about B c 435 (Said, a n , Paua. v 23, C> Be 
assisted Dionysius in obtaimng the supreme 
power, and stood so high in the favoor of the 
tyrant that the latter entrusted him with the 
charge of the citadel of Syracuse Bat at ft 
later period he excited the jealousy of the 
tyrant by marrying, without hia coQseDt,one of 
the daughters of his brother Leptmes, and was 
in consequence banished from Sicily He at 
first retired to Thnni, but afterwards estab* 
liabed himself at Adna, where be composed his 
history (Diod xv 7) He was recalled from 
exile by tbe mus^r Dionysius soon after hie 
accession, and qni^y succWled iq eatabbshing 
hiB infiuence over the mind of the Utter He 
exerted aU his efforts to al ecate Diosytios 
from his former friends, and not only canted 
Plato to be sent back to Athens, but nltunately 
succeeded m effeetmg tbe baniument of Dion 
also. Phihatns was anfortonately ab^t from 
Sicily when Dion first landed m the island 
and made himself master of Syracuse, BC 356 
Be afterwards raised a powerful fleet, with 
which he gave battle to the Syracosana, 
hanng been defeated, and fiudmg himself cut 
off from all hopes of escape, he pat an end to 
tug own life (Pint. I>i<Jn ll-OS , Diod xn. II, 
16) PhHigtas wrote a History of Sicily, which 
was one of the most celebrated historical works 
of antiquity, though anfortonately ooly a few 
ftagments of it have come down to ns He is ' 
accused of an lucbnation to favuur tyranny and 
palliate the injustice of pnnees (Pint. Dion, 
86, Nep Dion, 8) It consisted of two por 
tions, which might be regarded either as two 
separate works, or as parts of one great whole, 
a circu mstan ce which explains the discrepancies 
in tbe statements of the number of books of 
which it was composed The first seven books 
comprised the general history of Sicily, com 
mencmg from the earhest times, and endinv 
with the capture of Agngentum by the CarthC 
gmians, B c 406 The second part, which 
formed a sequel to the first, contained the his- 
tory of the elder Dionysius in four books, and 
that of the younger m two tbe latter was 
necessarily imperfect. In poml of style Fbihs- 
tus IS represented by the concurrent testimoiiy 
of antiquity as imitating and even closely 
resembling Tbncydides, though still falbng far 
short of his great model (Cic. ad Q Fr ii 13 , ' 
QuintiL z 1, 74) —The fragments of Phihstna 
have been collected by Goeller in an appendix 
to his work DeSifucf Ortijine Suraeviarvm, 
Lipe. 1818, and by C Muller, in the Fragm 
Bft G-raee. Pans, 1841 

PbBo 1- An Academic philompher. 


Mithndates he removed to Borne, where he 
settled as a teacher of philosophy and rhetonc, 
and bad Cicero ss oue of hi3 hearers (Cic ad 
J^anr zin 1, Brut 89, S06) His works sup- 
plied Cicero with matenals for his account of 
the New Academy m the Academiea, (cf Cic 
Ae %. 4. IS, u 4, 11)— 2 BybUus, also called 
Btblius, ft Bomon grammarian, 
and a native of Byblus m Phoenicia, bred m 
tbe time of Vespasian. He wrote many works, 
which are cited by Soidas and othera ; but his 
nxmr IS chiefly connected with a translation of 
tbe writings of the Phoemcian Sanchnniathon 
which was ascribed to him. [SA^CIIC'^uTBO^ ] 
—3 Of Byzantinm, a celebrated mechanician, 
and a contemporary of Ctesibius, flounsbed 
abont Bc 146 He wrote a work on mibtary 
engineering, of which the fourth and fifth books 
have come down to us (Ed. Eochly and 
Bustow, 1853 ) There is also attnbuted to this 
Philo a work On the Seten Wonderi of the 
World te tha Hanging Gardens, tbe Pyra- 
mids, the statue of Jupiter Olympias, the IVallB 
of Babylon, the Colossus of Rhodes, the Temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, and, we may presnme 
I from the prooeroiu 


o, the Mausoleum , but the 


last IS entirely wanting, and we have only a 
fragment of tbe Ephesian temple The work, 
however, is probably by a different, and later, 
writer Edit^ by Orelli, laps. 1816 —4. Ju 
dftetu, tbe Jew. was bom at Alexandria, wd 
was descended from a pnestly fiuaijy cf di^ 
tiDction He ba8 already reached an advanced 
age, when he went to Rome (a-o 40) on an 
embassy to tbe emperor Calignlfc » order to 
proenre the revocation of the decree 
exacted from the Jews dinne homage to the 
etatue of the emperor We have no othe^ 
rarliculars of tbe life of Philo worthy of record. 
His most important works treat of toe ^ki of 
Moeee, and ate generally cited tmder different 
titles. Hia great object was to reconcile ue 
8aci^ Scriptures with the doctrines of the 
Greek philosophy, and to point out the w 
formity between the two He maintains ttat 
the fuadamental truths of Greek philosophy 
were derived from the Mosaic revelation, and 
in order to make the latter agree more per 
feclly with the former, he had recourse to an 
allegorical interpretation of the books of Moset 
Philo adopted Eastern views of emanation, and 
hia doctrines on the emanation of the forcM of 
the world from the Logos, or creative wimom 
of God, influenced on the one hand the Gno- 
stica, on the other the later school of 

Platoniste The best edition of his works IS by 

Mangey, Lond. 1742, two voU. fo.— ^ A Meg* 
nsB philoBopher, was a disciple of Diodorus 
Croaiu, and a fnend of Zeno— 6 Of TarTO 
in Cihcia, a celebrated physician, frequenUy 
quoted by Galen and others.— 7 Artisti (1) 
Son of Antipater, a statuary who lived in me 
bme of Alexander the Great, and made the 
statue of Uephacstion, and also the statue of 
Zeus Oanos, which stood on the shore of the 
Block Se*, at the entrance of the Bospon^ 
near Chalcedon, and formed an important land 
Imark for sailors It was still perfect in tto 
time of Cicero (»» Fcrr iv 68, 129), am^be 
base ha, been preserved to modem times, bear 
mg an mscnption of eight elegiac verses. 
Otherworks are alluded to by Phny (irxiT 91)-~ 
(2) A great architect at Athens in the tune 
the immediate successors of Alexander ^ 
built for Demetnus Fhalereus, about B c S19> 
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after flew Pans, whereapon Troy fell into the 
hanas of tlie Gree^ (Apollod. iil 12, C) On 
his return from Troy be is eaid to hare been 
■cast npon the coast of Italy, where he settled, 
and tmlt Petehs and Cnmissa In the latter 
place he founded a sanctuary of Apollo A la ens, 
to whom he dedicated his bow (&trab^2o4) 
PhBSdemus of Gadara,u» Pales 

tme, an Epicurean philosopher and epigram 
matic poet, contemporary with Cicero The 
Greek Anthology contains thirty four of his 
epigrams, which are chiefly of a hght and 
amatory character, and which quite bear oot 
Cicero s statemente concerning the hcentiona- 
ness of his matter and the elegance of his 
manner (Cic in Pis 23,22) Philodemasis 
also mentioned by Horace (Sat i 3, 121) 
PhUSIaos (4>iA<$Xeu]t), a distiogaisbed Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, was a natire of Croton or 
Tarentum. Hewasacontemporaiyof Socrates 
and the instructor of Simmias and Cebes at 
Thebes, where he appear* to ha^e bred many 
years (Plat PAaerf p 61, Diog Laert riu 
31) Pythagoras and his earhest anccessors 
did not commit any of their doctnnes to 
writing, and the first publication of the Pytha- 
gorean doctnnes is pretty tmiforinly attnbntcd 
to Philolans He camx>osed a work on tbe 
Pythagorean philosophy in ^ree hwka, which 
Plato i« aaid to hare procured at the cost of 
100 mutae through Eion of Syracuse, who par 
chased it from Pniloktu, who was at the tune 
in deep poreriy (tliog Laert l« , GelL ui. 
17) Plato IS said to bare denred from this 
work the greater part of lus Tiinatu* Some 
fragments hare been collected by Bockh of 
which those from the work n<pl are 

generaUy considered to be spunous 
PhI12nieU(7(\o^^\a),d*Qghtee«(fcinsPan 
d on m Attica, who, being dishonoured hr her 
brother in law,Terens,wa8 metamoipbosedinto 
' ' ' indefTtREte 


PniLOPOElIEN 

the Achaoans a military spirit, and thereby to 
establish their independence on a firm and 
lasting basis He was tbe sod of Craugis, a 
distinguished man at HegalopoLs, and was 
bom about b c 2S2 He lost his father at as 
early age, and was brought op by Cleaoder, an 
illastriras citizen of Mantinea, who had been 
obliged to leave his native city, and had taken 
refuge at Megalopolis. He received instruction 
' ” ’ and Demophanes, both of whom 


awhtingale Thestoirunren underTEUEi 
PhHomelltuD or Fhilomelasi (‘tiX.iitfiKnr, or 
>n the Pisidiaa d alect ^tAouijSq ^lAo^Xcos, 
Philofflelensia or Fbilomefieasia. prob Ak~ 
Shehr, Bn ) a city of Phryg^ Pawnos, on the 
borders of Lycsonia and Pisidia, mentioiied by 
Cicero (ad Fain, ul 6, zv 4), said to hare been 
named from the numbers of nightingales in its 
Deighbonrhood In the dinsion ot the pronnces 
andei Constantine, it belonged to Pisuha. 
(Strab jp 663, Procop Hut Arc 18) 
Phllomelns (tiX^^ijAcr), a general of lb« 
Phocians in the Phocian ox Sacred war, per- 
snaded bis countrymen to seize the temple of 
Delphi, and to apply its ticbei to the purpose of , 
helenhing IfnemMiiTea against tbe Amphictyonic 
forces, B c So7 He commanded the Phocians 
donngthe early years of the war, but was slam 
in battle m 853 He was succeeded inthecom 
mand by his brother Onomarcbus (Diod irl 
33 : Faus X. 3, 6 ) 

PhHSnldes an Athen'sn poet of 

tlie Old Comedy, who is, howerer betWr known ' 
on account of bis connexion with the Iiteraiy. 
history of Aristophanes Sereralof theplayaofl 
Aristophanes were brought out in the names ot I 
Calhstratus and Philomdes [ct. p 115^ It; 
appears that Aristophanes usm flame of; 
Philomdes for the Banquetert and the Frogt. 

PhaonomS [Tt'itsT 

PhSopoemen ('4iAsvaWv)> of Megalopohs u 
Arcadia, one of the few great men that Greece 
produced in tbe decline of her political uido' 
pendence.who is called by Roman admirers* the 
last of the Greeks' (Plot PAi/op Aral 21) 
The great object of his life was to infCM mto 


had stodied the Academic philosophy nnd«r 
Arcesilans At an early age he became dis- 
tmgnisbed by his love of arms and hia bravery 
Ul war, showmg a remarkable capacity for 
strategy (Lit xxxt 28, Plut Phiton 7) He 
IS Bald to have studied especially the Tacfiei 
ot Evangelns and the histones of Alexanders 
campaigns (Pint th i) His name first 
occurs m history in B c 222, when Megalopolis 
was takcB by Cleomenes (Pint lb 5l, and 
I in the flawing year (221) he fought with con 
1 epicoous valour at the battle of Sellasia, in 
which Cleomenes was cotnplefelydcfeated. In 
order to gam additionaJ military eipenence he 
I soon afterwards sailed to Crete, and served for 
some year* m the wars between the cihes of 
I that island. On his return to his aative 
! connt^, m 210, ha was appomted com^der 
of the A^aean caralry and in 203 he wm 
elected gfrategua or ceaeral of the AcMean 
League, and laboured snccessfnlly at miutary 
teforma which brought t^ .t* 

cellent state of eflScieaey (Pol i- 24) In this 
year he defeated Machaaidai^ tjiaat of Lace- 
I daemon, and slew him in battle with us om 
handtPoIxi 18) In SOI hewsisgsm elected 
'genera) of the league, when he defeated hsbii. 

who h^ socceeded Mschiudas M tyrant of 
Lacedaemon. Soon afterwordo. Philopocmen 
took another \oyage to Crete, and assumed the 
conunaad of the forces of Gortyn^ He did not 
retura to Peloponnesus tiU lOl He was made 

S eoeral of the league in 102, when he sgam 
efeated Nsbis, who was slam m the course of 
the year by some Aetolian mercenaries Jt is 
said that when Diophane*, the Achaean gen»®^ 
and Flamisinus were marching to Sparta in 
191 to crush some attempt at revolt, Phdopo®" 
men burned thither in advance, end, laving 
quieted (bed ty, induced the Roman ana Achaean 
troops to pass it by, and that s^u toe 
bpartans in gratitude offered him ISOt^enW 
(the proceeds of the estate of Uahis) he 
the present, as unbecoming a man of hommr 
Philopoemen was re-elecW general of tu® 
league seveia) t-inei afterwards; b°* 
cj Greece did not afford Imn mudnTirf-^ 
opportunity for the display of hi* 
abilities. The Romans were now in fa^ 
maaters of Greece, and Philopoemen clear)! 
saw that it wonld be an act of madness to can 
open reaiatanee to their aathonty At tne 
same time, as the Romans still recogms^ 
words the independence of the ^7°! 

poemen offered aresolute resistance to all th»ir 
encroachment s upon the liberties of his coui^rj, 
whenever ha could do so without oflordig 
them any pretext for war In 188, when 
was general of the league, he took 
whose troops had attacked Las, a town wbicn 
) hod )Giined tbe l^gue He demanded (he sur 
ven^r of the instigators, and fallmg to obt^ 

I them treated Sparta with great severity R* 

■ razed the walla and forliflcationi of the CAT" 
ahohahed the institutions of Lycorgus. sna 
compelled the citizens to adopt the Achaean 
law* in their stead. In 183 the Me*s«m»n» 
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was wT>tt«ii after his departure from Sicily, and tory of Zephynam, where CumO'fwas nurinred 
intended as a literary revenge upon DiMiysms, l^hw mother Philyra (Ap RhoL u 1231) 
who was wholly or partially bhnd of one eye Philytet (♦Jl.vptj), a people on the coast of 
After some time he was released from pnson, , Pontna, near the islimd PmLnttis 
and restored outwardly to the faronr of Diony I Phinens (4’i>’ei<r] 1 Son of Belns and An 

sins , but he finally left his court, and la said chinoe, and brother of Cephena He was slam 
to hare spent the latter part of his life in Epbe IbyPerseas For details eee Avckoxedi and 
sns — Of the ithyramhs of Philoiennaby fat PEBsncs— 2 Son of Agenor, and iing of 
the most important was hi» Cyelopi or Galaiea, I Salmydessna in Thrace He was first mamod 
the loss of which is greatly to be lamented. . to Cleopatra, the daughter of Boreas and 
Philoienns also wrote another poem entitled Onthyia, by whom he had two children, Oiyi 
Detpnon {i(7rvoy) or the Banjuet, which thas (Oarthns) and Cramhis , bnt their names 
appears to have been the most {lopnlar td his are diSerent m the diSerent legends Owd 
works, and of which we have more fragments i calls them Polydectus andPolydoma (SchoL 
t han of any other This poem was a moat ad Soph. Ant 977, Ov Jh 273) Afterwards 
TTiin nte and satirical description of a banqoet, . lie was married to Idaea (some call her pia, 
and the snbject of it was famished by the Enrytia, or Idothea), by whom be again had 
Itnnry of the court of Bionysias. Phdoxenos two sons, Tl^nus and Slanandynns ^Apolled 
was included in the attacks which thecomicjiu IS, 3) — Flimeuswas a blmdeoothsByer,wbo 
poets made on all the musicians of the ^y, bad recened his prophetic powers from Apollo, 
for their corruptions of the simphcity of the I but was blinded beesuse he had revealed the 
ancient mnsic , bat we have abundant testi counsels of Zeus (Apollod i 3,21) He is most 
mony to the high esteem in which he was held I cetehrated on account of bis hemg tonnented 
both during his hie and after his death. fSnid. by the Harpies, who were sent by the gods to 
s t , Diod riT 46 ) Fragments of hia poems i ponish him on account of his cruelty towards 
byBippartjLips lS4S,and inBergk’aPoef iyr his sons by the first marriage His second wife 
OraeCi—Z The Leucadian, hv^ at Athens falsely accused themof havingmadeenattempt 

about the same tune as Pfuloienns of Cythera upon her valne, whereniwu Phineus pot out 

with whom heis frequeotl) confounded by the their eyes, or, according to others, exrosed them 

grammarians He was the son of Eryzis,and to be devoored by wild beasts, or wdered tbm 
his son also bore that name Like tus more to be half buned in the earth, and then m m 
celebrated namesake, the Leocadiaa was ndi scourged (Soph. Jnf 
ctiled by the poets of the Old Comedy, and Whenever a meal was pUced heicrsPwnec^ 
seeroa to have spent apart of his hfeinbicify the Harpies darted down from 
The Lescadian was a most notonous parasite, learned it off, later wntersadd that theyeither 
glutton, and eSemmate debaachee, but be devoured the food Ihemselves or tendered i» 
seems also to have had great wit and good unfit to be eaten. [UaiPTiax] TVbentbe Ar 
humonr, which made him a lavonreta at the gonanls visiled Thrace, Phinens " 

tables which he frequented. (Ansloph. Han mstmet them respecting their voyage, u thaj 
034; SchoL dd foe)— 4. A celebratM Alexan would dehver him from the monsten Thu 

dnsn granmanau, who taught at Borne (Snid. wasdone by Zetes and Calais, the sonsol wreafc 

sc), and wrote on Homer, on the Ionic and and brothers of Cleopatra. [See p Iw, 
Laconian dialects, and several other grsminati Phmeos now eipUinrf to the ArijenauU Uje 
cal works, amon^ which was a Glouaty, which forther eoorse they had to take, snd especi^y 

was edited by H Stephanos, Pans, 1573— 5 cautioned them sgamst the Symplegadea AC 
An Aegyptian surgeon, who wrote several cordingloaootherstory.theATgCpnantt.ontheir 
valuable volumes on surgery He most have arrival at Thrace, found the sons of Phmeos 
lived IB or before the first ceutury after Christ, hi^ boned, and deinanded their ITberatioii, 
— € A painter of Eretna, the disciple of Jiico^ which Pfunens refused A battle therwpon 
machus, who painted for Cassander a battle of ensoed. in which Phinens was slam by Hcr*~ 
Alexander with Panos (Fhn.xxtT 110) cles The latter also delivered Cleopatm fro® 

PhlJni, Fuiius L P, was consul nc 2®3 her confinement, and restored the kingdoro M 
with C Flaminius, and accompanied bis col the sons ot Phineus , aud on their ^ 

league in his campaign against the Gauls in the also sent the second wife of Phineus buk te 

H of Italy He was praetor 216, when he com her father, who ordered her to be put to Ma^ 

manded the fleet, with which he poceeded to (Dtod f c ; ApolIoiL lu- 15, 3 ) Some trsm 
Africa. In 211 ba was. otnaic with. IL Ablina. t«n»R,Ui!fi3,«>Ate. thak Phineus was killed nj 
Eegulns, but died at the beginning of the follow Bocmb, or that he waa earned off by the 
ingyeor (lav xxii. 35; xiv 2.)— 2 L , consul pies into the country of the Bistones or 3iil 
1S6, received Spam as his province, snd waa chesstans (Strab p 802) Those accounts in 
commissioned by the senateto dehver up to the which Phineus puts out the eyes of bis som 
N umantiues C Hostihus Hancinos, the codsdI add that they hml their sight restored te them 
of the preceding year Philus,hkelus contem by the sons of Boreas, or by Asclepiuj 
poranes Scipio Afneanus the younger and Phiadpohs (♦ir5«\i»), a town lO ^*?**,?^ 
lAchuSjWasfondof Greek Lteratoreand refine- the Fontus Euxinua near the entrance to the 
ment He is mtroduced by Cicero as one of Bosporus (Strab p 819, Plin. ir 45) 
the speakers in his dialogoe Be Bepubliea Pluntlai (birrist) 1 A Pythsgorean, th« 

(VaL Mar. in. 7, 5 ; Cic m. Bep fnend of Damon, who was condemned to die by 

111 18^28) Dionysius the elder For details see 

Phllylilus (^(X^AAioi), an Athenian comic 2. Tyrant of Agngentum, who established nis 
poet, belongs to the latter part of the Old power orer that city during the period of cm 
C omedy and the beginning of the Middle fusion which followed the death of Agsthocirt 
(Athen^p 700) (BC 289) He founded a new city on the B- 

PhUyieli (♦»XvpT)lj proh the httle island coast of bicily, to which he gave his own name, 

off C Ze^Te\, E of Keraiuni Ada), an island and whither he removed the inhabitants from 
off the h coast of Asia Minor (Pontus), £ of Gela, which he destroyed. (Diod. xyu- 2.) 
the country of Slosyuoeci, and neat the promon (4<>Tiiu .dfreata), a town on the 
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S. coast of SicUy, midway between Agrigentom 
and Gela [sqe preceding article]. It never rose 
to importance, but bed a good harbour. (Diod, 
r-xiv. 1 ; Cic. Verr. iil 83, 192.) 

PhintoniB Insula {Isola di Figo), an island 
between Sardinia and Corsica (Plin. iii. 83). 

Pblegetbon or PjTipblegethon {■^Ktyfeaiv, 

TJvpiipKeyeSay), i. e. the darning, a river in the 
lower world, in whose channel flowed flames 
instead of water. [Achekox ; Stix.] 

Phlegon (■f.Xe'yaw), a native of TraUes in' Phocaea {^iKoia.- pi. 

Lydia, was a freedman of the emperor Hadrian, ‘ the En. called Karoin 

w-hom he snn-ived (Spartian, Badr. 16). The j SW. of Fouges or Kito^FoMn^ 

only two works of Phlegon which have come I most of the Ionian dties on thTV'^LS^rf^lS; 

dmvn to us are a Email treatise on wonderful ' Minor, stood at the W extremitl of fh! 

events (Hepl feoMauiwr), and another short ; of land which divides the Sinus El/i^s^G^/ 

treatise on long-hved persons (Hep ^pojS.W) ' Fouges), on the X., from the Stans HeUaeu{ 

which gives a list of persons m Italy who had (G. of S,vurnn\ fi,„ o 73 :r\ 


into the haiids of the Dorians, with whom part 
ot tile ^give population intermingled, while 
part migrated to Samos and Clazomenae 
Luring the peater part ot its historj- it re- 
mained faithful to Sparta. When Aratu.s or- 
of PM^ League, Cleouymus, tyrant 

of Phli^, abdicated and united liis city to the 
league (Poh ii. i 4 ). ^ 

^f^'n'oywp), a town in Phocis, 
destroyed m the Phocian war (Pans. x. 3, 2). 

Phocaea (^UKOla: ni,^ 


(G. of Singrna)^ ou the S. It was said to have 
been founded bj' a band of colonists, mainly 



1 gives a list of persons in Italy who had 
attained the age ot a hundred years and up- 
wards. Besides these two works Phlegon 
wrote many others, of which the most import- 
ant was an account of the Olympiads in seven- 
teen books, from 01. I to 01. 229 (a.d. 137). — 

Editions by Westemiann in his Paradoxo- 
_graphi, Brunsvig. 1839, and by Keller, 1877. 

Phlegra. [Pallexe.] 

PhJegraei Campi (rd •PAeypaTa ircd/a, or p ! 

•PAc'/pa: SoJfatara), the name of the volcanic , 
plain extending along the coast of Campania 1 Phocian, nnder two Athenian leaders, Philo- 
from Cumae to Capua. The frequent outbursts j genes and Damon. It was originally within 
of flame and of hot springs gained for it the the limits of Aeolis, in the territory of Cyme i 
name ‘ burning plains,' and it was believed that | but the Cymaeans voluntarily gave up the site 
the giants were buried beneath it. (Strab. ' for the new city, which was soon admitted into 
p. 24S ; Diod. V. 71 ; Sib It. viii. 510, xii. 143.) ' the Ionian confederacy on the condition of 


Coin of Ehocaea (aboat cm B.c.l. 
Otr., a seal ild.*.,); ,cr., Incuse square. 


It was also (or part of it) named Laboriae or 
Laborinus Campus (Terra di Zavoro), perlMips 
■on account of its great fertility and its constant 
cultivation (Plin. xviii. Ill) ; but the name is 
in some 5ISS. Leboriae. 

Phlegyas (<tA 67 iiar), son of Ares and Chryse, 
the daughter of Halmus, succeeded Eteoeles in 
the government of Orchomenos in Boeotia, 
which he called after himself Phlegyantis. He 
was the father of Ixion and Coronis, the latter 
■of whom became by Apollo the mother of 


adopting oecists ot the race of Codrus. (Strah. 
pp. 682, 033; Pans. vii. 8, 5; Pita. v. 119.) 
Admirably situated, and possessing two cx- 
ceUent harbours, Xaustathmus and Lampter, 
Phocaea became celebrated as a great maritime 
state — according toHerodotus, i,lC3,th6carlicst 
of the Greek states who rivalled the Phoenicians 
in distant voyages — and especially as the founder 
of the furthest Greek colonies towards the W., 
namely JIassu-ex in Gaul, and the still more 
distant, though far less celebrated, city^ of 


Asclepius. Enraged at this, Phlegyas set fire 1 Maenac.a m Hispauia Baetica. After the Per- 
to the temple of the god, who killed him with ’ sian conquest of Ionia, Phocaea had so de- 
his arrows, and condemned him to punishment dined that she could only furnish tliree ships 
in the lower world. (Horn. Bgmn. xv. 8 ; Pind. ^to support the great Ionian revolt (Hdt. vi. 11) ; 


Fgtli. ill. 8; ApoUod. ii. 20, 4 ; iii. 3, 10 ; Serw 
ad Aen. vi. 618.) PWegyas is represented as 
the mythical ancestor of the race of the 
Phlegyae, a branch ot the Minyae, who emi- 
grated from Orchomenos in Boeotia and settled 
in Phocis, but the adoption of the worship of 
Asclepius in other countries caused variations 


but the spirit of her people had not been ex- 
tinguished ; when the common cause was hope- 
less, and their city was besieged by Harpagus, 
they embarked, to seek new abodes in the dis- 
tant W., and bent their course to tlie colony of 
AJeria or Alalia in Corsica, which they had 
founded twenty years before. They had bound 


the story of Phlegyas himself [see p. 131, a]. | themselrcs by an oath never to return to tlieir 
Phliasia. [Pklius.] I native land untU an iron bar which they threw 

Phlins (iAious, -owTOs: d-Aidirioj), the chief -into the sea should float again (Hdt. i. 105; 


town of a small province in the NE. of Pelopon- 
nesus, whose territory Phliasia (d^Aiaina), was 
bounded on the E. bv Sicyonia, on the W. by- 
Arcadia, on the E. by the territory of Cleonae, 
and on the S. by that of -Argos. The greater 
part of this country was occupied by mountains, 
called Coelossa, Carneates, Arantmns, and 


Hor. Bpod. xvi. 17-26) ; but daring the voyage 
a portion ot the emigrants resolved to return to 
their native city, which they restored, and 
which recovered much of its prosperity, as is 
proved by the rich booty gained by the Eomans 
when they plundered it under the praetor 
Aemilins. (Liv. xxxvii. 31, 32 ; Pol. xxii. 27.) 


Sranorn AccormnFto Strabo (p. 382 ; cf. | The toivn and territory was restored to the in- 
J7 ii 5711 the most ancient tov-n in the j habitants (Liv. xxxvm. 89), after which it doc. 

country was Araethvrea, which the •tahabitonts' not appear as a place of any consequence m 

deserS, and aftenrards founded PWius; while ; history, except as the seat of a bisbopne under 

Bausanias says nothing about a mipration, but , Smyrna though it remained a 

relates that the town was first called Arantia Cass. ih. So , Lucan, v. oS).— Care must ^ 
from its founder Aras, an autochthon, after- taken not to confound Phocaea wath Phoew, or 
wards Araethvrea from the daughter of Aras, ' the ethnic adjectives of the fomerd-w/iaraf and 
andfinally Pi^lius, from Phlins, a grandson of Phocaeensis, with those of fte latter^, 

TemennB{Pans.ii.l2, 4). Phlins was originally and Pbocensis; some * - 

inliabited by Aigives. It attenrards passed themselves have 


of the nneieut writers 
fallen into Bcch mislakefi 



(Lucan. ? c ) The name of Phocaean is often of what irould ensue to himself and hia partT 
nsedwith referenced JIassilia, ardthepeople at Athens if the democratic party premlei 
of ^ar*et/ie» still affect to regard themaeUes Being therefore accused of treason by Aenon 
he fled with seyeral of his fnenS to 
xnocion itcaKiuf), the Athenian general and Alexander, who sent them witlilettera of recom 
statesman, son of Phocns, was a man of humble mendation to his father, Poh sperclion fDiod 
ongm,Md appears to have been tern in bc itui 65, Pint Pkoc 33) The latter, willing 
«2 He studied under Plato and Xenotrates to sacrifice them as a peace offenii«' to the 
He distinguished himself for the first time Athenians, sent them back to Athens for the 
under his fnend CaABEiASm 376 at the battle people to deal with them as they would Here 
of .^aios, but he hbs not employed iwwni Pliociou was sentenced to death. To the last 
nenUy m any capacity for many years after be maintamed his calm and dimiified and 
wards. In 8o4 (acCTrding to some, m S50) somewhat contemptuous bearing When tome 
ne was sent into Lnboea m the command of a wretched man spat upon him as he passed to 
W pfr* ““ ap^ication the prison ‘U.Tl no one,’ said he.^cWk this 

from Plnt^hus, tyrant of Erelna Here he fellow a indecency 7 ’ To one who asked him 
won the -victory of Tamj-nae, a bnlhaat success whether he had any message to leare for In. 
m spite of the treachery of PlnUrchns, tbongji sou Pltocua, he answered, ‘Only that he bea- 
r/e, <AeMh. I no grudge a-amst the Athenians' And when 

Cfej 88, Pint Pboe 13), and he was subse the liemlock winch had been prepared was 
quently employed on several occasions in the found msuflScieut for aU the condemned, and 
war ^tween tlie Athenians and Philip of the jailer would not fnrmsh more until he was 
fin, n 0“** '"f “• ‘Give the man his money,’ said 

Ito raised the siege of Byzan bhocion to one of Jus friends, ■ since at Athen., 
tinm and canwd Phihp to retire He fre one cannot even die for notlimg ’ He pensbed 
quently opposed the measures of t>emosHienea 817 at the age of eighty five (Pint Phoc 84- 
5^*^ with Philip, hut he 37 Diod. xnL 67, hep. Phoe 2, S) The 
»*fu ir " 'I** mercenary Atheouns are said to have rereated of their 

snorters of the Maeedoiuan monarch Uis conduct A brazen statue was raised to the 
I ” his pnthc eon memoTr of Phocioa, and Amomdes was con 

t^IJ ai demn^ to death (Plot PAoi. 88) There 

i, was marching upon TLebea, can be no doubt of Pbocion’s honesty of pur 

foa lus pose and patriotic motives, eicepting only in 
n, .PAoc 10, fusBegotiationswithKicanerandrolysperehon. 

explanation of hia HisopnositiontoDemoslbeneB.howeverhonest, 
J*® represented tbe was a mistaken policy, and against the tru» 
"‘’*‘1* which believed opposition to uteresle of his country, if there was any real 
<in,i eusting state of Greek power , prospect of resisting Philip snccessfally. Pho- 

il* be absolutely hopeless, and had cion undoubtedly thought that lhe« was no 
Ci^e to the conclusion that tbe wisest course euch prospect , and bis philosophical news to 
. m this necessity mstead of someestent anticipating theviewsoftheSloica, 

f£ Greece to a war which wae,| (ended to a cosmopolitanism winch would 

wsf^k^f'S to fad, and after tbe make it easier for bin to aeqmesce in the 
to i” y Athenians poswbibty of Gieek states admitting tbe Mace* 

to com ply with Ales^der’s demand for tJie douian supremacy, which, it must not be for 
Buxrender M Demosthenes and other chief , gotten by no means laTolvedthatsubvetsion of 


orators of tbe anti Macedoman party Tlu# 
proposal was indignantly rejected by (he peonte 
and an embassy was sent to Alexander, which 
succeeded in deprecating his resentment Ac- 
c^mg to Pluterclu there were two embaseies, 
the nrst of which Alexander refused to receiv 
but to the second he gave a gracious audieoc 
and granted its prayer, chiefly from re^td I 
Phocion, who was at the head of it Allude, 
ever contmued to treat Phocion with the utmost 
Mnsiderstion, and to cnltivste his friendship 
(kman, i. 10, 8, Plot. Pkoc 17, Diod. fc) 
He also pressed upon him valuable presents 
but Phocion persisted m refusing them, be«TOno- 
toe fang to leave him no less honest than he 
found ^ After Alexander’s death, Phocion 
oi^osed vehemenUy, and with all the caustic 
bitterness which characterised him, the pro. 
posalforwarvnthAntipater Thns, to Hvjwr 


have suffered from their conquest by a really 
* barbarous ’ nation, sneh oa the Persians 
Phoeis (7 ♦aiicfi ♦aiiv7f» Hom.,_*w«« Hdt 

♦»«7i Atbc, or less correctly ♦a>»e"i,Phocenses 
by the Romans), a country in borth Greece, 
was bounded on the N by tbe Locn Epicnenudii 
and Opuntii on the E by Boeotia on the IV 
by tbe Locn Ozolae and Dona, and on the S 
by the Conntbian Gulf At one time il 
possessed a narrow strip of country on the 
Eoboean sea with the seaport Daplmus, between 
the territory of the Locn Ozolae and Locn 
Opuntu (Strab pp 424, 425 ) It was a monn 
taioous and unprodnctive country, and owes 
its chief importance in history to the fact of its 
possessing the Delphic oracle Its chief noun- 

, PaRvassbs, situated in the interior of 

itry, to which, however, CvEXls o 


f,1o« Trk« k™ •? Zivper I me country, to which, however, CvEMS on ita 

Ides, wimasfcrf lum teuntingly when lie would jb frontier,^ Cibphis S of Delphi, andHzucov 
-‘“ff “• 1" «• lo WT, be I m a. SE W,.r ,11 Tl» rn»« 


- - v-JUg wilhng to keep their 
ranks, the nch to contribute of their wealth, 
and toe orators to abstain from pilfenn*' the 
pnbhc money’ (Pint Phoe 22,80) 'When 
Alexander, the son of Polyspcrchon, led bis 
army to Athens in 318, Phocion was suspected 
of havmg advised him to occupy the Pirsens; 
and there is reason to think that Phocion ' 
^ adi^le tins step, as he had before 


pal 1 


1 PhMis was the Cephissis the 


swrp, as lie naa oeiote , period, tbe Phlegyae, an Achaean race, a bran 

lavouxed the occnpation by b icanor, friMn fear | of the Mmyae at Orchomenos, took possessi 


valley of which contained alinost the only fertile 
land in the country with the exception of tlie 
celebrated Cnssaean plain in tbe SE on tlie 
bordera of the Locn Ozolae.— kmong tlte 
earliest inhabitants of Phociawefind mentioned 
Leleges, Thracians Abantes, and Hyantea 
Subsequentlv, but still in the prehiatoneal 
period, tbe Phlegyac, an Achaean ra ‘ ' *■ 
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S from this time the main play that contempt for birth and station arrd 
balkotthepopalationcontmuedtoheAcbaean, that love for Biibsfnnfinl ’ i • , 

althongh there were Dorian settlements at Swavs iLrkeO enjoyment, winch 

Delphf and Bnlis. Tl.e Phociana are saTd to Pof iv rtafa a ^ 

have denved their name from an eponymous in hexineters is a s'iti^n women rfsJmbW 
ancestor Phocus ,Pnocis_, and they are men- , that of Simonides. The fra™”nt« whSh arf 
honed under tins name - the ^ad Tl*? ! -■^■teen in number, are LSltauTM 



.alhance with Thebes. They refused, however, ' which is undoubtedly a fo/gery, probably by an 
to send, any contingent to Mantmea m 3C2, and , Alexandrian Christian of jL^h origin 
this added to the hostility of the Thebans I Phoebe (■t-oi'en). 1. Daughter of Uranus 
towarfs Phocis, which displayed itself fully in Ge, became brCoens the mother Vlsterif 
the Phocian or Sacred war. The Phocians and Leto (Latona). (Hes. TA 13C tOi ■ Anollod 
haymg crftivated a portion of the Crissaean i. 1. 3.J-2. Daughter of Tyndareos and Leda! 
plain, which the Amphictyons had declared in and a sister of Clvtaemncstra (Eur / A 50- 
n.c. 585 should he waste for ever, the Thebans Ov. jETcr. viii. 77).-:-3, Daughter of Leucippus; 
availed themselves of this pretext to persuade and sister of Hiloira, a priestess of Athene, was 
the Amphictyons to impose a fine ux>on. the carried off with her sister by the I)io<icnri and 
Phocians, and upon their refusal to pay it, tlic became by Pollux the mother of Slnesileos 


Thebans farther induced the council to declare 
the Phocian land forfeited to the god at Delphi. 
Thus threatened by the Amphictj-onio council. 


(Pans. ii. 22, G ; Apollod. iii. 10, 3 ; cf. p. 298, a). 
—4. [AnTxrns.] 

Phoehidas (d>oii9/5ar), a Lacedaemonian, who, 


backed by the whole power of Thebes, the in e.c. 882, was appointed to the command of 
Phocians were persuaded by Pliilomelus, one the troops destined to reinforce liis brother 
of tiieir citizens, to seize Delplu, and to make Eudamidas, who had been sent against Olvn- 
use of the treasures of the temple for the pur- thus. On his way Phoehidas halted at Tliehes, 
pose of carrying on the war, Tiiey obtained and treacherously made liimself master of the 
possession of the temple in B.c. 357. The war Cadmeo. Tlie Lacedaemonians fined Phoehidas 
which ensued lasted ten years, and was carried 100,000 drachmas, but nevertheless kept pos- 
on with various success on eacii side. Tlie session of the Cadmea. In 878 he was left by 
Phocians were commanded first by Philomei-us, , Agesilaus as harmost at Tliespiae, and was 
B.c. 856-333, afterwards by his brother O.vo- slain in battle by the Tliebans. (Sen. IBell. v. 
jlABCriUS, 833-352, then by PkaTLLUS, the 2, 24, v. 1, 41 ; Diod. xl, 20, 33; Pint, vlyer. 23.) 
brother of the two preceding, 352-351, and ~ - -- 


finally by Phaeaecus, the son of Onomarchus, 


Phoebus^ [Aroixo.] 
phoenSce (i’on'hcij : Phoenlela is only found 


351-340. The Phocians received some sup- in a doubtful passage of Cicero [de Fin. iv. 20, 
port from Athens, but their chief dependence 60] : ioirij, pi. 4oiViKer, fern. 4>olt’tiTa'a, Phoenix, 
was upon tlieir mercenary troops, which the Phoenices; also, the adj. Pnnicus, though 
treasures of the Delphic temple enabled them used specifically in connexion with Carthago, 
to hire. The Amphictyons and the Thebans, is etymologically equivalent to "toiViJ), a country 
finding at length that they were unable with of Asia, on the coast of Syria, extending from 
their own resources to subdue the Pliocians, the river Eleutherus (FSahr-el-Kehtr) on tlie 
called in the assistance of Philip of Maoedon, N. to below iUt. Carmel on the S.. and bounded 
who brought the war to a close in 340. Tlie on the E. by Coelesyria and Palestine (Plin. 
conquerors inflicted the most signal punish- v. 75). It was a monntainons strip of coast 
ment upon the Phocians, who were regarded land, not more than ten or twelve miles broad, 
as guilty of sacrilege. All their towns were i hemmed in between the Mediterranean and 
razed to tlie ground with the exception of Abac, the chain of Lebanon, whose lateral branches, 
and the inliabitants distributed in villages con- 1 running ont into the sea in bold promontories, 
taining not more than fifty inliabitants each. | divided the country into valleys, which are 
Tlie two votes which they had in the Amphie- ' well watered by rivers flowing down Irom 
tyonic council were taken away and given to Lebanon, and are extremely fertile. Of these 

nrtrtntinf nt +1»*a ciTirtT'Xi ! fit** m/icf ?mTV>rf £1 Tjf, fo ffOlllO' 


rivers the most important are, to one gohig 
from N. to S., the Eleutherus {Nalir-cX-Kehir ) ; 
the SabbaticuB (ArAn); the river of Tripolis 
{Kadhha)', the Adonis {Nahr-Ibraliim),^ S. 
' of Byblus; the Lycus {Kahr-el-Kelb), N. of 


Philip. [For further account of the above 
events, see Pkilippus.] 

Fhocra (4"(jKpa) a mountain of F. Africa, in 
Mauretania Tingitana, a northerly spur of the 

Atlas range (Ptol. iv. 1). ,,v > t> • „ i n 

Phocus (4*SKor). 1. Son of Omytion of ' Berytus; the Magoras (A’^fl7ir-Peiriif),hy Berj-- 

Corinth, or, accor^ng to some, of Poseidon, is tus; the Tamj-ras (A a/ir-chDumiir), between 
said to have been the leader of a colony from '' Berytus and Sidon; the Leo, or Bostrenus 
Corinth into the territory of Tithorea and Mt. ' {Faiir-el-Auhj), N. of Sidon ; the larger nver 
Parnassus, which derived from him the name I Lita {Liiam), which flows from Heliopolis 
of Phocis (Pans. ii. 4, 3, x. 1, l).-2. Son otjSSW., through Coele-Syria, and then, turning 
Aeacusand the Nereid Psamathc, husband of westwards, falls into the sea N.of Xj-re, tbe 
Astoria or Asterodia, and father of Panopens Belas, or P.igida Balimn) by 

and CrisBus (Hes. Th. 1004). He was murdered Ptolemais, and the Kishon (Airiioii), A. of Jtt. 
by his half-brothers. Telamon and Pelens. Carmeh Of the proroontones referred to, 
fPEEEUE.] According to some accounts the omitting a number of less imMrtant ones, the 
country of Phocis derived its name from him. chief were : Then-prosopoii {^se^i-Slnikah), 
(Pans, ii, 29, 2.)— 3. Son of Phocion. [Phociox.] between Tnpoi^-ind Byblus, Pr. Album (Bas- 
^ Phocylides(4>iiJKiik(5ijs), of Slfletus, an Ionian leMSioff, i.e. TF/iitc Cape), S. of Tyre, and 
poet, contemporary with Theognis, was bonijSIt. Ct^el, besides lliose ^copied l;y the 
B.c. 560. His poetry was chiefly gnomic ; and cities of Tnpolis,B;fbIas,Bervtns, Sidon, Tyrns, 
the few fragments of it which we possess dis- and Ptolemais. Tins conformation the 
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coast and the position of the country rendered under the kings of Egypt [Araica, p 31, b ] 
it admirabl) enited for the home of great man- Th^ were successively subdued by the As- 
time states, and accordingly we find the cities synans. Babylonians, Persians, Macedonians, 
of Plioeuicia at the head, both in time and un and Romans , but neither these conquests nor 
portance, of all the naval enterpnae of the the nvalry of Carthage entirely mined their 
ancient world. For the history of tboee great cotnmerce, which was still considerable at the 
cities see SmoK, andlTmvs As to the country Christian era, on the contrary, their ship> 
111 general, there is some difficolty about the formed the fiect of Persia and the Syrian kings, 
origin of the inliabitants and of their name In and partly of the Romans. rSmoy; Trsts] 
th^ 0 T the name does not occnr , the people Undra the Romans, Pboenice formed a part of 
seem to be included nnder the general deaigna- the province of Syria ; and, nnder the £ em 
tion of Canaamtes and they ore also named pire, it was erected, wi^ the addition of Coele 
specifically after their sevenl cities as the Syria, into the prormce of Phoenice Libanesia 
SidoDians, Giblites (from Gehal, se Bybins), orLibanensia. 

Smites, ^kites, Arvodites, &c The name Phoealee (^ivlanj Finth"), an important 
*ouilKi]{Od IV 83)isfirstfonDdinGreekwntera eonunereial tosm on the coast of theEpirusm 
as earlr as Homer, and is derived by some from the district Chaoma,5S miles NW otButhrotum, 
the abundance of palm trees m the country in the midst of a marshy country (Strab p S2f, 
file dafepafmj, and by others from the Pol u S, 8, Lir xziz. 12) It was strongly 
purple red (^(vi{) which was obtained from a fortified by Jostmian (Frocop. Aed ir 1) 
fish on tlie coasts, and was a celebrated article Phoenicia ^hoektcK ] 
of Fhoemcian commerce, by others from the Phocniclnin Mare (r3 weAsyor: Zi 

complexion of the mhalntanta , the mythical 8oriij BiXairffa), the part of the Slediteiranean 
derivation is fr^ Phoemz, the brother of which washes the coast of Phoemce 
Cadmus The people were of the Semitic Phocnfefi* (♦oirntoCr ♦oikuhhWibv, ♦oii'i* 
race aud are said to have dwelt originally wewrcriei) 1 Also PhSCSUC a barbour 

on the shoies of the Erythraean sea. Their on the 8 of Crete, nsited by St Panl dunng 
language was a dialect of the Aramaic, closely his \^vge to RWe (Acts xxvu- 13, Strab 
related to the Hebrew Their smtten chaiocters p 475 ).-^ A harbour m Sfessems, opfwta the 

formed the basia of the Greek alphabet, and islands Oenossae (Pans, iv 81, 12)-^ Asea- 
bene* they were regarded by the Greeks »a the Mit of the island of Cythera.— 4 (Cfteimch or 
mveutorsolletterslp 178, h) Otherinrentiom , £pr» Zrtnmit?), a haxboor of Asia 

in the sciences and arts are aacnbed to them | Minor, at the foot of Mt Mimas (Xhtte. rut- at f 
such as arithmetic, astronomy, navigation, the Lit zxxti tS)— Ro.),aflotm*h' 
manufacture of glass, and the coiaingof money mg city ua the S of Lycia. on Mt p'^P^ 
Ift the Horeeno poems the Plioemcians are the with a harbour below it It >* n httle to the 
artistie workers in gold and sdver Ikomlhem E of Pataro (Liv xrmj. 16) It was some 
the Greeks borrowed the types for all such tunes called Olympus (Strab. p. 
workmanship, for armour, and tor patterns on become, nnder the Romans, one of the he^ 

rases, many of which the Phoenicians had quarters of the pirates, who celebrated herew 

themselves adopted from Egypt, ^or their festira] and mysteries of Mithras it waa de- 
early mfinence on Creek teUgion, see Aphiio- stroyed Iv Servihus Isauncns. [Vatu.] 
nrrs. Hatucixsl Respecting Phoenician PEoenieftaa [Azoluz Ixsnazj 
liteiatorr, we know of little beyond the cete* Phoenix (^fri{) 1 bonof AgenorbyAgnope 
brated work of Sa^carsuTHov Inttieaecred or Telepbasso, and brother of Europa, but 
history of the Isrselitish conquest of Canaan, Homer makes him the father of Europa (H 
in that of the Hebrew monarchy, aud in the sir 321) Bemg sent by his father in search 
earliest Greek poetry, we find the Phoenicians of his sUter. who waa earned o3 by Zens, he 

already a great mantime people. Eorlytormed settled in the country, which was called after 

into settled states, supplied with abundance of him Phoenicia (ApoUod. in. 2.1; Eyg 

timber from Lebanon, and placed where the 178)— £ Son ^AmyntorbyCleobuleorHippo- 
coravans from Arabia and the E came upon damia, and king of the Dobpes, took port in 
the Mediterranean, they corned over to the the ColydoruaiT hunt His father Amynt^ 
coasts of this sea the products of thow countries neglected faia legitimate wife, and attachro 
as well as of their own, which was neb in himself to a mistress, whereupon Cl rob ale 
metiU and the shores of which furnished persuaded her son to seduce her nvaL 
tlw* mstensir f-Iaas «v3 Ab? pwfpJfiSsft’ ytinyirAir- iA»arvi«mf 4i»r cvrsba vf^***^ 
already mentioned. Their colonies and trading Plioenix, who shortly afterwards fled to 
btatjons were, especially for their trade in PeTetn received him fandly, made him th® 
purple dye, planted thronghout the Aegaeon mler of the country of the Dolopes, on 
coast and the islandi [See Ctpbcs , Cnm ; frontiers of Fhthia, and entmsted to him 
Gr-ixcu.] They were in possession of the son Achilles, whom he was to educate 
chief places in the Propontis and Bosporus afterward* sccomponied Achilles on his exwdi 
until, in the eighth century B c , the Slilniona turn agamst Troy (77 ii 217-480) Accord-ng 

ousted them from those distnefs Their to another tradition, Phoenix did not dishonow 

voyage* and their settlements extendedbeyood his IaOiei*8 mistress, hut she merely accuse* 
the Pillars of Hercules, to the W coasts of him of having made overtures to her, m eon 
Africa and Spam, and even as far as our own seqoenco of which hia father put out his ej^ 
islands, accoramg to some accounts [but see p. But Peleua took him to Chiron, who restore* 
171,b). AtithintheMeiliterraneantheyplantM to iiun bis sight. (Apollod lu. 13 8) PboeniX 
nomcFous colonies, on its islands, on the coast moreover is said to have called the 
of Spam, end especially on the X coast of Ach^es Ncoptolemus, after Lycoraede# 
Africa, tlie chief of which was Casmsco, Uiey colled turn P^bus (Pans, x 2C 4) Xeoptole- 
had also settlements on the Enxine and m Asia mas waa believed to have bnned Pboemx st 
Mmor In the E seas, w© have records el Elon m iIa«donia or at Trachis in Thesaa'y 
their vovages to OpaiB, m connexion with the (Strab p 428).— 3 A faholous bird Phoenix, 
navy of lomon, and to the coasts of Africa winch, according to a tale told to Ilcrodotii* 
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should have the franchise (Argument to I/ja 
rifpl t 5» iroAiTsfaJ. Aiist ’AS iroA 34} 
Phoro&eus [tapuffvs), son of Inai^ns «ad 
the Oceamd Melia or Archta, was a brother of 
Ae<naleus and the ruler of Argos He waa 
married to the nymph Laodice, by i?bom he 
became the father of Isiobe, Apis, and Car 
(Pans I. SO, 4 , Apollod ii 1, 1 , Hjg Fab 
its ) According to other writers his Eona were 
Pelasgus, lasus and Agenor, who after their 
father s death, divided the kingdom of Argos i 
among themselves (Enatath ad Horn p 885) | 
Fhoronens is said to have been the fint who | 
offered sacrifices to Hera at Argoa, and to hare 
united the people, who until then had bred m 
scattered habitations, into a city whicb was 
called after him i<rTu topaviKay (Pana u 15, I 
The patronymic Phoronides is eometimea I 
used for Argives in general, and especially to I 
1 Amphiaraua and Adrasttts ' 


PHREUS 

Fhra&ta or Phraaspa (rd tpiara, and other 
forms), a great city of Aledia Atropatene, the 
winter residence of the Parthian kings, especi 
ally as a refuge in tune of war, lay S£ of Gaza, 
near the river ^mardus (Appian, i’arth p BO , 
Dio Cass xlix. The mountain fortress of 
Vera {Ovepa), which was besieged by Antony, 
was probably the same place (btrab p 523) 
PluaataceB, king of Parthia PAbsaces 
XVL] 

Phraates, the name of four kmgs of Forthia. 
[Aesaces, V VIL Xn XV.j 
Fhranxaor Phranzes, Georgius {tparrCvor 
*payT(i}i), the last, and one of the most import- 
ant, of the Bjzantme historians, was frequently 
employed on important pubhc business by Con 
Btantine XUI., the last emperor of Constauti 
nople On the capture of Constantinople by 
the dkirks, m 1453, Phranza was reduced to 
slavery, but succeeded in msking lus escape 
He snl^qnently retired to a monastery, where 


pSroals (♦ogwi'u), a Eumame of lo who 

waseither adescendant or asister of Phoroneos he wrote his Chrontcon. This nork extends 
(Ov Met 1 CCS) I from 1259 to 1477, and is a valuable authority 

Phosphdnu [Hespebcs ] for the history of the author’s time, especially 

Fhdtius (4^iai), patriarch of Constantinople for the eaptare of Constantinople — Edited by 
n the ninth centnry of our era, played a ditlin- Alter, Vienna, J79C, by Bekke^ Bonn, 1®^ 


gmshed part in the mL tical and religions histoiy 
of his age After holding vanous high offices 
in the Byzantme court, he was, alUioogb a 
layman, elected pstnarcb of Constantino^ in 
S.P 858, in p^e of Ipatius, who bad been 
deposed by Bardas, who was all powerful at 
the court of his nephew Michael IIL, then a 
minor The patriarclute of Photina was a 
stormy one, and full of nciesitudes The 
cause of Iguatius was espoused by the Bomish 
Church , and PUotius thus became one of (he 

S eat promoters of the sclusm between the 
astern and Western Churches In 867 
Photins was himself deposed by tlie emperor 
Basil L, and Ignatius was restoiM , but on tbe 
death of Ignatius in 877, Photius, who had 
meantime gained the favour of BasO, was 
agam elevated to tbe patriarchate On the 
death of Basil, m 886, Photius was ac 
cased of a conspiracy against the life of the 
new emperor, Iteo VL, and was bonieh^ 
to a monastery in Armenia, where be 
seems to have remained till lus death. Photius 
was one of the most learned men of hiS lime, 
and in tbe midst of a busy life fonnd lime for 
the composition of numerons works, several of 
which have come down to us Of these the 
two most important are (1) Mynobtbhtm $eit 
BihltoOteea (MvpiofffffAiov 1) EiffAia^cit) It 
may be described as an extensive review of 
ancient Orivlr iifenstnxe 1;^ » scieiif , 
immense emdition and sound judgment. It is 
an ertrsordmary monument of literary energy, 
for it was written while the author was engage 
in an embassy to Assyria, at the reqoest of 
his brother Tarasius, who desired an account 
of tbe books which Fbotias read 
absence It contains the analyses of 
tracts from 280 volumes, and many valuable 
works are only known to us from tbe aecoonl 
which Photius has given of them. The best 
edition of this work is by Bekker, Berli^ 182^ : 
1825. (2) The hexteon or Glossary, whidi' 

has reached os m an imperfect state, but is of 
great value for its citation of aiKhora and for 
the light which it throws on many Greek 
terms. It was first pobhshed by Hermanii, 
Zaps. 1808, «Ti<1 subsequently at liondon. 1822, 
from the papers of Person. Photius likewise 
wrote many theological works, some of wbieh 
have been published, and others remain in MS 


Phraortes (tpaopnif), second king of Media, 
and aon of Deioces, whom he succeeded, 
reigned from B c 656 to 634 [Mema] He 
first conquered thePersians, and then subdMd 
the greaUr part of Asia, but was at length 
defeated and killed while laying aep fo >»>ue 
(Huieveh) He was succeeded by his son 
Cyaiares (Hdti 73, 102) 

Philclum (ikpiicici'), a mouatowmtteE of 
Locna near Thermopylae (Strab pp 682, 621) 
Phncottis [CrtiES Lajiissi, 2] 

Phma (♦pffa. ♦pffai, epffoi Paleofanan) 
atownofEhs in Tnphylm on the borders of 
Pisatis, was situated upon a steep hiU on tbe 
nver Alpheus, and was thirty stadia from 
Olympia. It was founded by tiis MmyM, aud 
It soia to have derived its name from Phnrns. 
(Pans, vn 21, 6; Strsb p 843} 

Phnxni (♦pifoi), aon of Athamas and 
Nephele, and brother of Helle In cons<s 
quence of the intngnes of his stepmother, Inn, 
he was to be saenneed to Zeus, tint hephele 
rescued liet two children, who rode away 
through the aix upon the mm witli the golden 
fleece, the gift of Hennea Between &genin 
and toe Chersonesns, Helle fell into the sea 
which was called after her the Hellespont A 

fine Fompeuui pointing (Afu* Boru 
shows the exact moment described by Gnu 
(who possibly the picture in his nnnd) 


(Fast III. 871 ) Phnius arrived in safely 
in Colcliis, the kingdom of Acetes, woo 
gave him his daughter Clinlciope in marna^ 
Fhnxnt aacnficed the ram which had wmeu 
him, to Zens Phyxins or Laphystiua, and gave 
its fleece to Aeetes, who fastened it to sn oa* 
tree in the grove of Ares. (Faua i. 24, 2 ; ScMl- 
ad Ap. Kh. II. 653 ) This fleece was afterwaros 
earned away by lason and the Argonania 
{dasovl By Chalciope Fhnxna became toe 
father of Argus MeU«, Phrontia, Cytissom^ 
and Presbon (Apollod i. 9 1 ; Hyg Fab U ) 
Pfaruus either died of old age in the kingdom 
of Aeetes, or was killed by Aeetes m 
uence of an oracle (Ap Rh. ii. 1151; ly* 
■ab S) Pansaniaa (ix 81 3) gives a story ““ 
mtbCTPhnxnaor his son Prenbon retuiiied w 

OrchomenoA. Herodotus in bia account c« toe 



PHHIXTJS PHRYGIA VOQ 

t’*e. people of Sangariub, but m the S. ana E. the streams 
Phtluotis used to oSer a human victun from wluch descend from Taurus lose themsehesin 
thefamaiyofthe AthamanlidaefoZensLaphjs- extensn e salt marshes and salt lakes, some of 
toa. It IS not unlikely that the storj- of which are still famous, as in ancient times for 
Plinxus in part arose from this nte of Bacndee their manufactures of salt — There has been 
to the Mmjan Zeus. It is held by some ) much dispute about the onmn of the Phrs'mans 
mythologists that the ram commonly offered to Their claun to a high antiquity is indicated hv 
Zeus sjunbohsed the clouds, and that the the storj in Herodotus (ii. 2) of the eiroermient 
golden ram meant the u ealth-giriiig clouds of made by Psammetiehus, Mng of Egjpt, on the 

first spontaneous speech of children,’ ivlucli 
was held to show that they were the most 
, ancient of people. Their ow n legends of a great 
flood, to eseaiie which their kmg, Nannaens, 
built an ark, are also significant (Zosim. yi. 10 ; 

I Snid. s. 1 . NaVyaitoi). Greek wTiters represent 
the Phrjgians as a Thracian tribe, called m 
Europe Bnges, who either before or shortly 
after the Trojan war migrated mto Asia (Hdt. 
vu. 73; Stiab. pp. 295, 471, 680). Other evi- 
dence on the question is to be sought m the 
character of the people — w arlike in the Homeric 
I age, bat the rei erse nf terw ards — m them mixed 
rehgions, and m their monuments, on which 
1 mnch light has been tlirown in recent j ears. 

' On the whole, the most probable theory is that 
to which Mr. Ramsay has been brought by Ins 
researches m Asia 5’linor — that the Phrjgians 
were, as Greek tradition related, a European 
people who crossed the Hellespont before tlie 
period of the Trojan war, and established n 
kingdom in Asia Minor, MT. of the Halj'sj they 
were a race of hardy w am’ors, of Aryan descent, 
and their special deity was akin to Zeus, and 
was 1 ariously called Osogo or Papas (Father) 
or Bronton (Thunderer) ; the people whom 
they found in possession and conquered were a 
Semitic nation, who practised the orgiastic 
worship of a female deity (the Greek Cjhele), 
with ntes of an Oriental character, and with 
temples sened by slaies [of. p. 86, b]; the 
1 capital of this nation is conjectured to hai e 
signified the been Plena m Cappadocia [Ptema]; the in- 
radmg Phngians probably occupied first tlie 
sea-coast on tlie Asiatic side of the Hellespont, 
and then, as they pressed inwards, reduced the 
Semitic people, but adopted much of their 
religion (jiist as the Galatians afterwards did), 
combinmg it also with their own, and gradually 
degenerated tliemseli es in courage and manli- 
ness. Some early reliefs of armed wamors 
which haie been discoiercd in Plirygia are 
taken to represent the iniadem before they 
adopted the softer and w eaker manners of the 
shepherd people whom ihej conquered. Tlie 
hon sculptures resemblmg those of Mjeenae 
[p. 580, a], and the sculptured tombs, such as that 
of Midas, belonged to the ruling djiiasly which 
the inradeis established. If the above conjec- 
tures are well founded, it is not unlikclj- that 
the stories of the wars with Amazons reallj 
represent the struggle which the invaders, 
whose deity was a god and whose right of in- 
heritance was male, waged against a race who 
worshipped a goddess served by female temple- 
slaves, and vdio counted their descent tlirongh 
the mother (by 'Mutterrecht'). The invadcro 
left their name in the coast district which tlicj* 



Phrixns riilfnil on a ram across the Hcllesiionf. with 
UcUc, talteu Into tbe sea IPompelan pauitlRg ) 


Phrisus ill this mow 


spring, 

spring lams, and therefore lus mother is 
Kcpliele or Cloud ; and ho is drawn towards the 
land of the sun [see also p. 107, a] 

Phrixus (4'p^os), a river in Argohs, which 
flows into the Argolic gulf between Tcraenmm 
and Lema (Pans. ii. 36, 6). 

Phrygia Mater, a name frequently given to 
Cjbele, because she was especially worshipped 
in Phrj'gia. [Rhea.] ^ ^ 

Phryrfa (^pvyta: pi. ^piyes, Phryv, 

Phryges), a conntrj- of Asia Mmor, which was 
of veiy different extent at different penods. 
According to the dirision of the provinces 
under the itoman empire, Phrygia formed tlie 
E. part of the province of Asia, and was 
bounded on the W. by Mysia, Lydia, and Cano, 
on tbe S. bj- Lj'cia and Pisidia, on the E. bj 
Lycaonia (which is often reckoned as a part of 
Phrygia) and Galatia (wliich formerly belonged 
to Phrygia), and on the N. by Bithj-nia. With 
leference to its plijsical geography and its 
early history, Phrj-gia formed the VT. part (as 
Cappadocia did the E ) of the gieat central 
tahle-land of Asia Minor, supported by the 
cliaius of Olj-mpus on the N.and Taurus on tlie 


S and breaking on the W. into the ridges first occupied m the neighhonrliTOd of Cjmcus— 
whicT separate the great vaJlejs of the Hek- namely, Minor or Phrygia Eelles- 

jius.theAlArisDEB. A'c.,and which form the ' ppntns.--Tlie lungdom of Phrygia “«- 
headlands of the W. coast. Tins tihle-land quered by Croesns, and fomied part of the 
itself was intersected by moimtam-cliams, and Persian, Macedoman, and SiTO-Grocmn em- 
watered by the upper courses and tnbuianes of pires; but under the last the AE. part, adjacent 
the rivers just mentioned in its W. part, and in to Paphlagonia and the Haijs, was conquered 
its N part by tliose of the Envn-PACCs and by the Gauls, and formed the W. part of 
Sis-GABius These pirls of the couiifri were Galatia; and a part W. of this, containing 
lery fertile especiallv in the vallev of the the richest portion of tlie country, about the 
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Sangarjus, was subjected by the kings «>f 
nia, tluslastportionwastheobjectofaeontMt, 
between ^e kings of Bithyma and Fergamns, 
bat at last, by the decision of the Bomait% it 
was added, nnder the name of Phiygia Epicte 
t08 (♦ iTiKTitrot, 1-e the acquired Phrygia), 
to the kingdom of Pergamus, to which the 
whole of Phrygia was assigned by the Romans, 
after the overthrow of Antiochna the Great m 
B c 190 With the rest of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, Phrygia passed to the Homans by 
the testament of Attains III , and thus became 


nsnally understood by the name of Phrygia, 
when it occurs alone, was also called Great 
Phrygia or Phrygia Proper, m contradistinction 
to the Lesser Phrygia or Phrygia on the Helles- 
pont, and of tbra Great or Proper Phrygia, 
the V part was called, as jnst stated, Ph^gia 
Epictetns, and the 8 part, adjacent to the 
Taurus, was called, from its position, Phrygia 
Paroteios wap^pcio)), a ^stnct ol tooontam 
Talleys betweenPolybotosandTynaeDm,uithe 
SE of Phry^a, with chief towns Antiochiaand 
\poUoma. At the division of the pionnces m 
the fourtb century, the last menlwaied part, 
also called Phrygia Pisidicns, was assign^ to 
Pisidia, and the SW portion, about the Use 
ander to Cana, and the remainder wasdirided 
mtc Phrygia SaluUns (or Seconds) oo the C , 
with Synnada, Encaipia, and Dorytaeom for its 
chief towns, and Phrygia Pscatiana (or Pruna) 
oa the W,, with the mef town La^cea, ei 
tending N and 8 from Bithjnia toPamphylia. 
—Phrygia was nch in prodocts of every lusd 
Its moontains furnished gold and marble; its 
vallm oil and wue, the less fertile hiUs m 
the w afforded pasture for sheep, whose wool 
was celebrated (Strab pp S78, S79); and the 
marshes of the SE furnished abandan<reof salt 
Phr^e itpiryi}, one ol the most celebrated 
Athenian betairae, was a native ol Thespiae in 
Boeotia. Her beanty procured lor her so mocb 
wealth that she is aaid to hare oBer«l torebnOd 
the walls of Tliebes, after they hiul beende 
stroyed by Alexander, if she might be allowed to 
put op tiua inscription on the walls — Alexan 
der destroyed them, but Phryne, the betaira, 
rebnQl them.’ She had among her admima 
many of the most celebrated men of the age of 
Philip and Ale x and e r, and the beauty of her 
form gave rise to some of the greatest works of 
art The most celebrated picture of Apelles, 
bis ‘Venus An»dyomene’iAr*lXEs\>SBa«d to 
have been a representation of Phryne, who, at 
a festival at Elensis, entered the sea with di- 
shevelledhsir TheCmdianVennsof Praxiteles, j 
who was one of her lovers, wss modelled from | 
her (Athen pp 559, S«7, 683, 685, 590, Ael i 
y H II. 52 , Propert u. 6, S . Plin. ixiiv 71 ) 
Phrynichus (^p^ixor) 1, An Athenian, ' 
and one of the early tragic poets, is said to have 
been the disciple of Thespis. He gsmed his 
first tragic TictoTj in » c 511, twenty fomyea-s 
after Thespis (53S), twelve yearn after Ciioenlnj 
(523), and twelve years before Ae>chylos (t93), 
and his last in 176, on which occasion Thenu 
stocles was his ehoragut, and recorded the 
event by an mscnption (Plot. TAeni 6) The 
play IS supposed to bare been the Phoemetae, 
which had the same subject as the Fereae of ' 
Aeschylus. Phrynichus probably went, like{ 
other poets of the age, to the court ol Bieta, 
and there died. In all the accounts of the nse I 
and development of tragedy, the chief {dacej 
after Theepia is assigned to Phrynichus , and I 


PHYCUS 

the unprovementg which he introduced m the 
I internal poetical character ol the drama en 
I btle him to be considered as the real inventor 
of tragedy For the light Bacchanalian stones 
|<» satyr plays which are supposed to hare 
' been exhibited by Tbopis be substituted 
aenous subjects, t^en either from the heroic 
age, or the heroic deeds which lUnstraW the 
history of his own time. In these he aimed 
I not so much to amuse the audience as to move 
their passions , and so jiowerlal was the effect 
of his tragdly on the capture of Miletus, that 
the aadience burst into tears, and fined tlie 
I poet 1000 drachmae, because he bad exhibited 
the soSermgs ol a kindred people, and they ei en 
passed a law that no one shouLl ever again 

I make use of that drama. He was celebrated 
especially for the beanty of his lyrical chomses 
(\Tut<^mAD 718, Han. 910, Thetmoph 166) 
ichus was the first poet who introduced 
iting female characters ii *' 




drama He also paid particnlar attention to 
the dances of the chorus. In the drama of 
Phrymehns, however, the chorus still retained 
tlie principal place, and it was reserved for 
Aeschylus and Sophocles to bring the dialogue 
and action into their due position.— 8. A coroie 
poet ol the Old Comedy, was a contemporary 
ol EopoUs sad flourish^ b c 429 (Anatoph 
Ban H, SchoL ad loe)—3 An Athenian 
eeneral,*onot Strstonides who was sent with 
a fleet to Asia Minor in 412 B.C (Thnc. vui 2e) 

In the foUowiDg year be endeavoured to strene 

then the position cl the ohesrchical party by 
calling m the Spartan*, and he wss asussiasted 
in the ^ora (Thnc Tin. 92)— 4, A Greek 
soplustand grammarian, described by acme as 
aa Arabian, and by ethersas a BithyiMii,UTe<l 

nnder M. Aarehua and Commodns. Hiamat 
work wa» entitled Jcpi^ur^ ragaattvli m 
thirty seven bMka, of which we atiU posses* a 
fragment published by Beltker, in hi*Anc«o»<* 
Graeea. ^rol Wt, voL i. He al» wrote a 
Lexicon ol Atlie words (Taheyh 
ir«iu[T»y ’Atti*»»), edited by InWk, LiJJ. 

Phryaal* (♦piinr), or Phryai* * 

dithyrambic poet, of the time of ^e , . 
pounesian war, was a native of Mjtuene, bo, 
floanshed at Athens Hia innovation*, eflemi 
nacies, and frigidncss, are repeatedly attack^' 
by tbe comic poets (Aristoph A'ab 971; Flute 
Ifus p 1146) Among the innovations which 
he made, was the addition of two string* to 
heptachord. He was the first who g^ned the 
victory in the musical contests estabhsJ^ nj 
Pencles in connexion with tbe Panathenaic 
festival, probably in B C 41 > 

Fhthia JpHTjnons } 

Phthiati* (*9iwTir ♦Pii^i), a district m 
the SE of Thessaly, bounded on th* B by the 
Slahac gulf, and on the E by the Pagaaaeio 
guJ^and inhabited by Achaeans. [TnESSsttteJ 
Homer call* it FhthU (*601), and mentu-as a 
city of the name pAme, celebrated a» the resi 
deuce of Acbilles (IT v 155, « C88; Strab W 
583, 450) Hence the poets call Aenu.e» 
Fhthiut ncro*, and Peleos Ph/itut tex 

Phthir* (t4 ♦9«i/>»k ftxif). a moimUio 

■o Cana,foTming a piart or* branch 
inhabited by a people called iSlpet (lb u. cC8 
Strab p. C35) , 

PhtldropliSgl {*9etp&pariei, ue ealert oj 
lice), a Scythian people near the Cancasus, or 
according to some, bevoiid the river Bha, jr 
BanaatiaAsiat. (Stmb pp 119,4 
FhjS. [PlSISTlUTCB j 
Fhyefi* {*vKoCt. Baa-5’ernoi 


2,Rm.Ti. 14) 
irHns elSatai), 
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moderate height eastern o&hoots of theApen No % was the most ancient writer of Bomti. 
nines, and sras drained by several small nveiw history in prose (Liv . 41 u. 40. Dionr™T 
flowing into the Adn^ic through the valleys €, vii. 71J Hesened m the GalLc war ^'>05 
between these hiBs The conntiy was upon the and also in the second Pnmc war (Pob in 9’ 
whoU fertile, and WM cspeciaDy celebrated for Lit xiu.7, Eutrop. lu. 5, Phn x.71> After 
It, apples , bat the chief employment of the m the battle of Cannae he was sent to insult the 
liaktanUwas the feeding of cattle and awjne oracle of Delphi (Lit xxii 57, Pint lab^ar 
—The Picentes, as ^eadv remarked, were Sa 18) His history was written m Giwk which 
bme immigrant,, but the population of the was then the ^y langua-e ?f Enr^nd 
hteratare and was the cimmel of commnnica 
tion with writers outside the Italian 

Rentes and some of the Crnbnan population the amval of Aeneas m Italy, and came 
became iiiten^gied with their Sabme con down to bis own time Polybins 6 II 5«) 
con^t^? wf“f^ a t.m ‘Ik* ® part «rf speaks of his Hutorr as lirked by Mini 


_ , , •... oecopied by ■ 

Greeks from b}Taco,e. In a c 299 the Ih ..iuid 

re'oKed m 2o9 they were defeated bylwasthe chief anthonty in the account of the 
veL second Pnmc war T^re seems to have lien 

to the a Ulm version or abridgment of hjs history 

ii-lSi \ rSrt *'♦^*1.^^ ^"trop '(Gell, v 4), to which Cicero probably alludes 

olanted to „.*Ht * n** *““■ \ Or iL 12 SI) The order m which Cicero 

where tlier for, SiMs Paestanns, I sdlodM to this version implies that it was made 

cr^«.l P«entui. Ti after Cato's Onj.n«,whetherby FabiasP.ctor 

‘^r afterwards the bunself in hia old age or by some one else is 

p Caalnun nncertaui- Some have attnboted itto\o 6 

newlv coiioT,*,^'*™’ to secure their —5 Q , praetor 189, and flamen Qninnaha 

fouiftiith^r^/^v f*>c«t.tes (L.v t«Vi. 47 ilr 4l).-6 Ser. » said by 

Si or 31^,, ^ to have been well sbUed m Uw literi 

the tore and antiomly He lived about bc 150 
'Appier newroteaworfcDJ/nrePonf.rfw mseversl 
. iv (Ou:. Srut 21, 81, GelL l 12, *. 15, 

«l piS’.* wbabiting the northern part lUcrob 111. 2 S ) 

Tu^* - °*‘^^**i* I PtctUBiitu and Pllaiimtis, two Eomin divi 


the Caledonians t. 

Caledonian^ though under anoi'Cr^Mine. *Ii 
la aupposed by many that their name was given 
OT the ^mans because the PicU pamted Ibeir 
boiea [cf p I71 bl, but it is quite as prbb* 
able that (hhe that of the Pictones) it^^ 
Celtic name They are first mentioned by tt 
rhetoncun Eameruas in an oration addressed 
to Lon,UntinQs Chlorus, a.B 29C, and after 
ni« tune their name frequently occurs in the 
Komaa w-nton. and often in connenon with 
that of the beotL In the next century we find 
them din led into two tribes, the Dicaledonae 
or Dicaledones. and the lertonoues. (Amm. 

['■rt™-. u th. SIS 
rt^g, n« \ ectnnones, and is supported by 
the n^e Verterae in TTeetmoreland-l 
Pictones, subsequently Pietavi, a powerful 
“ ™"‘ of Gallia Aquitanica, wbw 
X -- • Liger : 


people 

territory extended li », 

(Loire), and E probably 
Creiisf Their chief town was lamontun, sob- 
^uenGy Pictavi (Poifieri) (Caea BO tu. 
11 yii 4, Strab p.igo) 

i Ct painted the temple of 
Siln*^ which the dicUtor C Junius Bmtus ' 
^bulcus contracted for m his censorship™ “ 
and dedicated m his dicUtorship‘^^S02. 

walls of the tomple, was probably a represenU 
I of ^ batUe which Bnbnlns h^ gained 
against the Samnitea This 1, the arhert 
aim. e, „ h^„ 

Pff*«"ed tiU the reign of Claudius, 
when the temple was destroyed to fire to 
consequenw of this painting C Fabins 
received the surname of Pictor which was 
tome by his descendants (Phn. iixt 19 
lya lyi. c , VaL Jfax. vni 14 6 )-~Z C , 


tbe bmeficent gods of natnmoDy in the niitio 
religion of tbe ancient Bomans were wor 
shipped 10 the Indigitameuta. (See p 4JS a.} 
They were onginally the Italian deities of the 
gram or meal store and of the fertilisation of 
the field, Picumsus was identified with 
Slerqmiuuus, the god who presided over the 
manuring of fields, and Puomnus presided 
o«er tbe pounding of gram with the pestle, 
or yiifain (Serr ad Afn ix. 4 , Isid. Or it 11} 
Renee the two deities were snpiiosed to supply 
strength and growth to children. A conch was 
prepared for them in the house m which there 
was a newly bom child. Pilnmnus was be 
Jieved to ward o3 all anfienngs from the infant 
with hia pilum, and Picumnns conferred open 

the infant prosperity (Varro, ap August. C D 
11 9, Non. p B29j The account cited from 
atates that at the time of childbirth 


these twm deiGes, associated with a third called 
Deverra, were supposed to prevent the incur 
aiou of Silvanus, who represented wild forest 
life Three men in the character of these gods 
went round tbe house where the child was 
bcTn the first two smote the threshold with a 
ha^tot and a pestle , the third swept it with a 

Piciu, a Ziatm prophetic divinity, is de- 
scribed as a son of Satumns or Stereulns, as 
tbe hnsband of Canens, and the father of 
Fstmus. to some traditions he was called the 
first king of Italy He was a famous sootli 
sayer and augur, and as he made use in his 
Rppfaebc art of a pieug (a woodpecker), he 
h i msel f was also called Picna He was repre 
sented in a rude and pninitire manner as • 

, wooden pillar with a woodpecker on the top of 
1 bat afterwards as a young man with a wood 


of'Tr't 'iwcher'oa his head. PomW, it is said, 

No. 1, consul, _C6— 4. Q., son at beloved by Jfars, and when Circe s lore forhaa 





714 PINAKIUS 

cntnist«d to the public sbives The Pioarn 
were dinded into the families of Ilamfreitmt 
^atta, Posea Buica and Scarpu* bat none 
of them obtamed safUcient impOTtnnce to te 
<piire a separate notice 

Putaiiiu, Xi., the great-nephew of the dicta- 
tor C Johns Caesar, being the grandatm of 
Jnha, Caesar’s eldest sister In the snD the 
dictator Pinanos was named one of his heirs 
along mth his two other great-nephews, C 
Octanns and L. Pmanas, Octavins obtaining 
three-fourths of the propertv and the remain 
ing fourth bemg divided between Pinanos and 
Polios. (Snel. Jul Sa, App BC i» 22) 

Flnamt (nfeapot)! » river of Cilicia, rising m 
M Amanns and falling into the golf of Issos 
near Issos, between the month of the Pjramas 
and the Spnan frontier (Strab p 676) 

Futd&ntS {Tlmtafot), the greatest Ifnc poet 
of Greece was bom either at Thehea or at 
Cynoscephalae, a village m the temtorj of 

Thebes, abont B c 523 His fanuly was one of , ^ j, - „ 

the noblest in Thehea, and seems also to have of Arcesilas. long of Cyrene, ui the chariot 
been celebrated for its skill m mntic The race— which deserves mention not only for its 
father or node of Pmdar was a finte-player beaotifnl poetry, but also as a good instance of 
and Pindar at an early age received lostmction Pindar's manner of introdoeing a mythological 
In the art from the flnte-player Soopelinos story It will be seen that though Pindar s 
Bnl the yonthaoon gave indications of a geoina home was Thebes, he frequently 
for poetry which induced his father to send pnocesand great men whoconrtwl his fnend 
him to Athens to receive more perfect uistroo- »bip and employed bw semee* With Athens 
tvoaintheart Later writer* tell os that his . beprckaMyiraswellaeriiiain<*d t^AtheniaM 
fntow glory as a poet was rairacnloosly fore - ' were gratefnl for hi* pr»!*»* of their city 
shadowed by a swarm of bees which tested (Dtihifr imPragm 46), and made uio thetf 
upon hi* IipawhUe he was asleep, and that this besides setting np hi* atsto® *“? 

miracle first led him to compose poetry (Pans, inakiiig him great present* of money (Pan*. ■ 
U 83, S , Ael. y li Til. 4S ) 41 Athea* Pindar 8 4, Isocr rtpi 'AptiJ | JW) He i* »wd V> 
became the pupil of Lass* of Uenruone, the have died in the theatre of Argw at tM 
founder of the Athenian school of ditbTrambic 80 The latest work of hi* which can be oateo 
poetry He retonsd to Thebes before be com 1 is the fourth Olvrnpian which seems to aave 
pleted his twentieth rear, and IS said to have I been written B c 452 A jecnliar honour wa* 
received matruction there from Slyrtie and paid to him at Pelpht, where be was formally 
Conana of Tanagra, two poetesses, who then | eammoned to the sacred feast and his descen 
enjoyed great celebrity In Boeotia. It i* Mid [ danls were admitted to it as his 
that Cormna objected tohis earlier poems that . [Bicf c/ Ant art. TAcoremn ] V ^ 


FIND ABUS 

in B c 4P0, the year of the battle of Marathon, 
in honour of the Athenian Megacles, winner of 
a chariot race Between that ^ear and the 
battle of Salamis only three of his estant odes 
were written— the tenth and eleventh Olympian 
and the fifth Nemean This was in honour of 
the Aeginetan Pytheaa, winner in the bo>»’ 
contest at the NemeangameF Itistheearl est 
of those odes (one fourth of the whole nnnibcr) 
which hononr Aeginetan victors and sing the 
praises of the heroic Aeacidae of Aegma Sicily 
cUimed even a larger share of bu work, for 
foortoen of his odes were written in hononr of 
Smlian victors These date after the battle of 
Salami*, when Pindar was nearly forty years of 
age It was probably about that time that lie 
visited Hiero at whose court he spent four 
years (476-472), Agngenttun, Camanna, and 
Himera- It is even possible that he went to 
Cyrene, which is celebrated in more than one 
of bi* odes notably in one of his finest the 
fourth Pythian, written to celebrate the victory 


they had too little mjrthology , but in the neit . 
poem be went to the opposite ertreme of too 

K hue reference to myths and she advn^ ' 
i ' to aow with the hand and oot with the 
8aek’(Flah de Glor Athm 14) With both 
these poetesses Pindar contended for tbe r>nz> 
in the musical contests at Thebes, and he is 
BAid to hare been defeated five times by 
Cortnna. Pindar began hi* career as a poet at 
an early age, and was soon employed by different 
states and princes m all parts of the Hellenic 
world to compose for t&m cho^ song* for 
special occasions He received money and 
mesents for his works bnt without tacnficing 
t s mdependent position as a great poet TTie 
earliest of his extant poems appear* to he the 
tenth Pythian ode, which he wrote at the age 
^ twenty in praise of Hippocleas, winner of a 
Pyttian race B c 0O2 It was composed at the 
instance of Thorax, a pnnee of Lanssa, be 
longing to the famfiy of the Alenadae He, 
coinpcp^ poems for Hiero, tyrant of Syraedse, I 
^exander, eon of Amyntas, king of Macedonia ' 
Theron, tyrant of Agngentom, Arcesilans, king 
of Cyrene as well as for many free statCT and 
pnvate persons. Be was courted espeaally ^ 
Alexander kmg of Macedonia, and Hiero, 
tyrant of Syracuse , and the praises which he 
bestowed upon the former are said to have 
been the chief reason which led bis descendant, j 
Alexander, tbe son of Philip, to spare the house ' 
of the poet when be destroyed the rest of. 
Thebes. Pmdar wrote the seventh Pythian ode 1 


ww, au iii«i chair was preserved on wlui^ w 
Was Mid, be used to sit (Pans * 2f 4) The 
only poems of X'mdar which have come 
to us entire are hia JJptit*«*a, oc triumphal 
odet Bnt these were bnt a small I**^*®”,®* 
his works Besides his triumphal odes be 
wrote hymns to the gods, patans, dithyrambs, 
odes for processions (vpeedJia), eongs of i^de°® 
(Topttrfta), mimic dancing songs (ifWOPXT!^^^ 
drinking songs (es^is), dJges {8fovei), an 
encomia (fye^/ua), or panegyncs on 
Of these we have numeroos fragments. ^0® 
of them aw mentioned m the well known line* 
of UcwBCe (0<f iv 8) 

Ren per amlaces nova dit) yramhov 
Tcrba CevoWt, nnmeri»iae fertnr 

leee solotfs . _ .» 

£cii deos (Af «« and pa^ai} rtsesre (namuij 

Sire quo* Qm domum redccit 
Palma caelestes (IV iplAleia) 

FlebUi fponaac InTenemve raptnm 
Plorat (We tflrjev) 

In all of these Pmdar excelled, a* we see fr^ 
the nameronv quotation* wade from them ^ 
the ancient wnters, though thev are genejaJy 
of too fragmentary a kind to allow n* to fu'<n 
a judgment respecting them. Our estimate ®* 
Pmdar as a poet must be formed almost cxclu^ 
arvely from his Ejnnxeta, which were compc^ 

■ . commemoration of some victory in the pubuo 

games. The Bjiintat/t axe divided into four 
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FirSslae of Thessaly.S of 

the Peneus. on the river Panmsus and on the 
road from Tncea toPharsalos 
Ptrlthous (ntipi9oo{), son of Iwon or Zens , 
by Dia, was kinj of the Lapithae in Thessaly, . 
and married to Hippodanua by whom he | 
came the father ot Potvpoetea {II ix. 741, xit 
317) tVhen Pmthous was celebrating hismai 
nagewith Hippodaiiiia,the intoxicated Cenlanr 
Emytion or t-nrytus earned her off, and this 
act occasioned the celebrated fight between 
the Centaurs and lapithae m which the Cen 
tanrs were defeated (If i ISd, Od *i C3(^xxi. 
2Qo, Or Ifet ni 2101 Pirilhnus once in , 
vaded Attica, but when Theseus came forth to 
oppose him, he conceired a warm adzzuration I 
for the Atheman king and from this time a 
most intimate fnendship sprang up between 
the two heroes Thesens was present at the 
weddmg of Pmthous, and assisted him m bis 
battle agamst the Centaurs. Hippodamia 
afterwanU died, and each of the tw^lnenda 


Helen from Sparta, and placed her at Aethra 
under the eare of Phaedra Pmthous was still 
more ambitions and resolved to cany oR 
Persephone, the wife of the long of the lower 
world. Theseus would not desert his fnend in 
the enterprise, and the two friends descended 
to the lower n orld Here they were seized by 
Pinto and fastened to a rock, where they both 
remained tiU Heracles delivered Thesetis, who 
had made the ^nng attempt only to please 
his friend, but Pinthous remained for ever a 
prisoner (amoforcM Irecenta^ Ptnlkdum co- 
Riicnt catenae, Hor Od iiu 4, id) Pmthoua 
was worshijmed at Athens, along with ^esens, 
asaheto [TkeseisI 

Pints {Tluaci), or Piemi (n/rpor* Eame- 
ntfaa), the cnief nver of Achaia, which falls 
into the gulf of Fatrae, near Olenoi (Strab pp. 
312, 336) 

Pimatae (nii^vcrat), a people in lllyna, 
exempted from taxe* by the Bomans, because 
they deserted Oentins and passed over to the 
Roioans (Strab p.311, lav xir 26) 

Kaa (iTura ni<rifn;i), the capital of Fiaatis 
(Ili^aris), the middle portion of the pronnee , 
ot £hs m Feloponoesna. ^U8 ^ In the most 
ancient tunes Fisatis formed a nuon of eight 
states, of which, in addition to Pisa, we find 
mention of Salmone, Heraclea, Harpinna, Cy 
cesinm and Dyspontinm. (Strab p 356.) Pisa 
itself was sitnated N of the Alphens, at a very 
short distance £ ot Olympia (Hdt. u. 7, cf ^ 
Find 01 11. 3), and, in consequence oi its 
proximity to the lattn plMe, was trequeitly 
identified by the poets with it The history of 
the Pisatae consists of their struggle with the 
Eleana, with whom they contended for the 
presidency of the Olympic gainea. (Bus ) 
The Pisatae obtained this hononr in the 8th ' 
Olympiad (eo: 746) with the assistatKe of 
Phidon. tyrant of Argos, and also a second time 
in the 34th Olympiad (644) by means of their 
own king Fantaleon In the C2ad Olympiad 
(573) the struggle between the two peoples was 
bronght to aclose by the conqoest and destnic 
tion of Pisa by the Eleana. So complete was 
the destruction of the city, that not a trace of it 
was left m later tunes and some persons, as we 
learn from Strabo, even questioned whether it 
had ever existed, supposing that by the r 
of Fisa the kin^om of the Pisatae was alone 
intended (Strab. /a- ; cf. Fans, n 22 21 Even 
after the destmction of the city, the Pisatae 


PIS WDEK 

did not rehnqnish their claus-s and in the 
KMth Olympiad (304), they had the presidency 
of the Olympic games along mth the Arca- 
dians, when the latter people were making war 
with the Elcans 

Fitae, more rarely Fita (Pisanus Ptea) one 
of the most ancient and important of the cities 
of Etmna, was situated at the confinence of 
the Amns and Ansar {Serchio}, about slx miles 
from the sea, but the latter river altered its 
coarse iit the twelfth centniy, and now flows into 
the sea by a separate channel Accordmg to 
some traditions, due perhaps to similanty of 
name, Pisoe was fonnded by the companions 
of Kestor, the inhabitants of Pi-sa m Elis, who 
were driven upon the coast of Italy on their 
retom from Troj , whence the Eoman poets 
give the Etruscan town the snmame of Alphea 
(glrab p 222, Verg Aen x. 172, Claud. Bcff 
Gild 483 ) Plmy (ill. SO) speaks of it S’ 
tODiided by Petops , Dionysms calls it a Pelas- 
giancity(i It wonld seem that Fisa passed 

into the bands of the Ligyae, and from them 
into those of the Etruscans. It then became 
one of the twelve cities of Etmna, and was 
down to the time of Augustus the most rortb 
cm city ui the country Pisa was an ally o' 
Eome in B c. 225 (PoL u. 27). and is mentioned 
in the Lignnan wars as the headquarters of 
the Roman legions (Lit xixiii' tS, xixr 2-) 
In Bx 180 It was made a latin colony, and 

appears to hare been colonised again in the 

tune of Augustus, smee w# find ** 
inscriptions Colenia Juha Pitana (Lit xL 48) 
Its harbour, called Ppriut Ptsanue, ‘’**’1^ 
the mouth of the Amns and the modem I« 
horn, was much used by the Romans, 
the tune of Btrabo the town of Pi** ^ 

place of considerable importance on aewunt oj 
tbe marble quarres in its neighteurbw anfl 
tbeqoautity of timber which it yielded for ship 
bmlJiDg (Strab p 223) About thr« mllw b 
of tbe town were'^mmeral springs, called d 
P«4it<i«(Plin II. 227), which haiebeen iwnti 
fled with the modern Bagnt di S Giahano, 
between Pis* aud Lucca _ , , 

PIsandcr (nifoarS/wi) 1 Son oI 
and one of the suitors of Penelope (CM xrni 
208, IIU. 2C8 , Or Her i. 01} —2. An Athenian 
of the demna of Achamae, bred m the b®* "V 
the Peloponnesian war, and was attacked oy 
the comic poets for hia rapacity and 
(Anstopfa Pax 382, Ar 15»6,Atben. ^ »15» 
Ael VM 1. 27) In 413 he comes before ns as 
tbe chief ostensible agent m effecting tbe rew 
lotion of the Four Hundred. In ^i 
tneasureB of tbe new govemmenl. of which c 
was a member, he tixdc an ectire part , an 
when Tberamenes and others withdrew from i‘ 
be sided with the more nolent anstocmls, ano 
was one of those who ca the counter ^£>1“ 
tion, took refnve with Agis at Deccleo. 

VI. 27, 60, TUL 49, 63, 89 , Diod xui- 81 ) oi* 
property was confiscatpcd, and it does not *1^ 
pcarthat he ever returned to Athens— 3. .* 
bpartan, brother in law of Agesdaus IIj 
made him admiral of the fleet m 895- “ in 
following year he was defeated and slain in tne 
sea-fight oR Cnidns against Conon and Pt»r 
nabazoB (Xen. Hell in. 4, 29, ir 3 10 A 
poet of Canums in Rhodes, flourished sb»' 

B c 648 643 (Strab pp. 635, C88) He was tM 
author of a poem in two bcots on the exploit’ 
of Heracles, called Ileraelta ( HpifvXeie) (Paj”" 
11. S7,viii. 2-J, Athen. p 462. Schol od Ar 
A'uh 1034) The Alezandnan graniraananS 
thought eo highly of the poem that thev re 
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ceived PiEander, as well 
Panyasis, into the epic 


PISISTBAXUS 

^th ^.ppacchu. ^ 
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Homer and Hesiod. Only a few lines of it! PIs'iBtratns . .1 

have been preserved. In the Greek jintholojrr : of Xestor ° ' ‘ 


congest son 


vrefind an'epigram attributed to P'isa^erof ] madm^andlMnm^ii^’a V 
Ehodes, perhaps the poet of CamiruB. — 5. A from Eylos to 
poet of Laranila, in Lcia or Lyeaonia, was ' Hsisftatus an A 

the son of Kesfor, and flourished in the reign of Hippocrates was bo Earned 
of Alexander .Severus (wn. 222-235). He wrote the yoLgest =^^ 0 ! vrstrlln 
a poem, called 'Hpa-iKo] ^£ 070 ^/ 01 , -n-hich prob- Hippocrato'i ^vas of Pvlian’ onVin ^ 

Plsa^^iBanrensis; He^oro), an ancient mental endo,„nenf a. The reiatiousfep between 
mouth of the nver h,m and Solon naturally drew them together, 
^aurUB fop'm) on the road to A,^m^ 5 ;>-l fnendship sprang up betweelthe.n. 

{Phn, in. 113). It was coloniged hr the Eo- It is commonly said, on the authoritv of Pin- 


*. 1 /O » *'***«» •‘‘it, £lUV4av^il.> SJI XiU* 

tarcu (Sot that Pisistratus not only assisted 
boion by bis eloquence in j^^rsuading the 
Athenians to renen' their struggle tvith the 
Meganans the possession of Salamis, but 
altenvaT^s fought wjth bravery in tlie expe- 
dition which Solon led against the island. It 
IS, however, difficult to suppose that the dis- 
tinguished ^vernces of Pisistratus against the 


mans in B.c. 186, and probably a second time 
by Augustus, since it is called in inscriptions 
Colonia Julia Felix (Liv. xxxiz, 44b 
PiBattrus. [PisAunint.] 

PiBldia {u rinnStK^ : Tli<ritrjs, pL Ilto'fSai, 
also HetcrfScii, tlnreTSai and nartSiKoif Pislda pi. 

PisidaG, or Peisidae), an inland district of 

Asia Minor, lx?onded by Lycia and Pampbylia ^ ^ w* ^ «-a.u*ai, 

on the S. , Cilicia on the SE-j Lyeaonia and , Slegarians Citn hare been in Soinn’s e. 27 ?ediiinn 
Ifca^a (the latter often reckoned a part of , of 600 b.c., ,r.e. seventy-three vears before the 
Pisidia) on the E. and XE.; Phrygia Parorios | death of Pisistratus, e.specially as Herodotus 
on the where the boundary varied at dif- , seems to speak of him as commanding in the 
^rent time*, ^d was never very definite ; and ‘capture of Xisaea, which would imply that 
Cana on the W. It was a mountainous region, • he was not then in his early youth. It ks sug- 
^rmedby that part of the main chain of Mt. ges^d, with probability, that tlie exploits of 

Pisistratus iigainst the Sfegarians (recorded 
by Hepuotus and Aristotle^ were not in the 
campaign of cOO, but in one several years 
later, possibly about 5C5, in wJiich the Athe- 
mans a secor^d time took Salamis and Xisaea, 
i^ich had been recaptured by the Megarians 
iPIut. Sot IS;. In this war it is not unlikely 
that Pisistratus was crTpanj 7 <is, though Uie 
sentence in Arist. *A0. TIo\. 17 is ambiguous 
(cf. Hdt. i. 59 ; Arist. *A0. Uo\. 14). ^Yhen 
Solon, after the establishment of his con- 
stitution, retired for a time from Athens, the 
old riyalrj' between the parties of the Plain, 


Taurus which sweeps round in a semicircle 
parallel to tlie shore of the Pamphjdian gulf; 
the strip of shore itself, at the foot of the moun- 
tains^ constituting the district of PAMPinxu. 

The inliabitants of the mountains were a war- 
like aboriginal people, related apparently to the 
leaurians and Cuicians. They maintained 
their independence, under petty chieftains, 
against all the successive rulers of Asia 3Imor. 

(Xen. An. i. 1, 11, ii. 1, 4 ; Strab. pp. ISO, 069- 
071, C70; Liv. xxxv. 13.) Tlie Koraans never 
subdued the Pisidians in their mountain for- 
tresses, though they took some of the towns on . . 

the outskirts of their country; for example, ^ the Highlands and the Coast broke out into 
Anfiochia, whicli was made a colony with the | open feud. J]ie party of the Plain, comprising 
JuH Italicum. In fact the Is, part, in which . chiefly the landed proprietors, was headed by 
Antiochia stood, had originally belonged to j Lycurgus and Jliltiades, son of Cypselns ; that 
Plirygia, and was more accessible and more | of the Coast, consisting of the wealthier classc*? 
civilised than the mountains which formed the | not belonging to the nobles, by ^legacies, the 
proper country of the Pisidians. Nominally, son of Alcma^on ; the party of the Highlands, 
the country was considered a part of Pam- which aimed at more of political freedom and 
phylia, till the new subdivision of the empire 1 equality than either of the two others, was the 
under Constantine, when Pisidia was made a ! one at the head of which Pisistratus placed 

i- /Ti.. Al... ty tU.^ l l%in\calf T-iofint il .1 


himself, becatj^e they seemed the most likely 
to be useful hj the furtherance of his ambitious 
designs. His plurality, ns well as his military’ 
and oratorical abilities, gained him the support 
of a large body of citizens. Solon, on liis return, 
quickly saw Uirough the designs of Pisistratus, 
who listened irith respect to his advice, though 
he prosecuted his schemes none the less dili- 
gently. 'When Pisistratus found his jdans 
sufficiently rii>e for execution, lie one day made 
his appearance in the agora witli his mules and 
his own person exhibiting recent wounds, pre- 
tending that he had been nearly assa-^-sinated 

into the 

he Ji. 01 A’lsraia, on rne oorucr^ ub i — forlli- 

pirifitratldae (nainirrpariSath the sons of j with called, m whicli one of his partisans pro- 
pisislratu= Tlie name is used sometimes to , posed that a body-guard of fifty citizens, armed 
indicate onlv Hippias and Hipparchus, and } with clubs, should be grante^I to him. (Hdt. i. 
flometimes in a wider application, embnming j 69 ; Plut.Nol. 30; Arist. A9. flcA. 14.) 
the CTondchndren and near relations of Pisi- m vain that ^)lon opp^ tins ; thrgua^was 
fitra^^fi (as by Herod, viii. 62, referring to a f given him. rhrongh the neglect or connivance 


feparate province. On the S. elope of the 
Taurus, several rivers flowed through Pisidia 
and Parophylia, into the Painphylian gulf, the 
thief of which were the Oestrus and the Catar- 
rhactes ; and on the K. the mountain streams 
form some large .salt lakes : namely, Ascania 
(AdjiUtz) S. of Antiochia, Caralis (Kereht) SB. 
of Ascania, and Trogitis (Sighia) further to the 
SE., in Isauria. Special names were given to 
certain districts, which are sometimes spoken 
of as parts of Pisidia, sometimes as distinct 
countries : namely, Cabalia, in the SW. ^on^ ^ 
the N. of Lveia; Jldyas, the distnet NB. of. ^ 

Lycia and NW. of Pamphvlia, and Isauna, m by his enemies as he wa.s ndmg : 
the E. of Pisidia, on the borders of Lyeaonia. cOTntrr. An assembly of the people wj 
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of the people Pisistratns took tlijg opporttuiity 
of raisiBg a mnch larger force, with which he 
eeited the citadel, B c 560, thus becoming what 
the Greeks called Tyrant of Athens Haring : 
secured to himself the substance of power, he I 
ioad° no further change ru the coDstitution, or ' 
m the laws, and goremed ablj and moderately 
Ills first osnrxiation lasted but a short timel 
(probably fire years, as Aristotle reckoua it) 
Before his power was firmly rooted, the fac 
tions headed by ^legacies and Lycorgus com 
Lined, and Pisistratus was compelled to eradiate ' 
Athena (Hdt i CO, AnsL / e) Ue remained I 
m banishment bc 5o 5-^1 {if we take tliel 
‘twelfth year’ of Arut 'A6 IIoA to mean the 
twelfth year after his first establishment) 
hleantime the factions of ifegaelea and Lyenr 
gus revived their old feuds, and Megaeles made 
overtures to Pisistratua, offering to reinstate 
him m the tvranny if he wonld connect himself 
with him by receiving hia daughter in marriage ' 
The propo^ was accepted by Fisistratos and 
the following stratagem ■* ' * 


Monheeren appeared before the Areopagus to 
answer a charge of murder, which, however, was 
not prosecuted {Anst 2^o/ y 12 = p 1315, 
Plat Sal SI ) There is abundant testimony 
to the just and moderate character of his rule 
Ho encouraged commerce and agneultnre with 
occasional aids both by remission of taxes and 
by presents of seed For such eii>onses and 
for hia public works funds were provided by a 
tar on produce of 10 per cent (according to 
An<totle,'A9 TlaX 1C Thncydidesn 54, speaks 
of a 5 per cent tax, but there he seems to 
refer to the rule of Hippias and Hipparchus) 
Ife took pains himself to termiuste disputes 
arnoog the agncnltonsts, and he maintained 
the state m peace (Hdt i 59, Thnc tl 54, 
\nsL*A9 ITeA 1C) In spite, however, of the 
prosperity which Athens enjoied, there nas 
doubtless an underlying impatience of des- 
potism which broke ont against the later and 
harsher rule of Hippias Athens was indebted 


- I'lusintns for manystatelyandosefulbuild 

- « - - densed for ac i Amongthesemaybcmentioned a temple 

comphshmg hia restoration, according to tlie ' tothe Pythun Apollo, and amagnificenttemple 
account of Herodotus A damsel named Phja to the Olympian 2ens, which remained nn 
of remarkable stature and beauty, wa^ dresaed finished for several centuries, and was at 
°P !S stilt of armour and i length completed by the emperor Hadrian 

pwed m a chariot, with Pisistratui by her I See p 143, a.] Puiatratua also encouraged 
Bi^ The chanot was then driven toward' the literatnre in vanooswaya It was apparently 


1^, he^da bemg sent on before to announce 
that Athene in person was bnoging Uck 
PuistratustoherAeropohs The report spread 
rapidly, and those m the city, behericg tliat 
the woman was really their tuUlary goddesa, 

inireluppedttfr, and admitted Fisistntus flldt 
1. B9, Ms Plot Sol «, SO.Anst 'A9 n*A 
14) Piaiatratns nominally performed his part 
of (be contract with Uegacles, but in conte- 
qnence of the uuulting manner m winch he 
treated hia wife, STegacles again made common 
cause with Lycnrgus, and Pisistratoa was a 
»eeond tune compeUed to evacuate Athens , bc 
MS, after su years of power (Hdt t 61 , AnsL 
AS IleA. 15) He retired to Thrace, where he | 
dwelt near Pangaeus, and emploved tlie next I 
ten yeara in making preparations to regsm bis I 
power. At the end of that tune he trsnsfereed 
ms httd-quarteri to Eretna m Euboea, where 
he gathered forces of Eretnans andTliebaus, and 
of troops supplied by Lygdamis of Naso=, who 
aided him in person With these he ' ' 
Attica, and defeated his opponents Lv»t *uc 
Mmple of Athene at Fallene, and then enfered 
Athens without opposition. Lygdamis was re- 
wardrf ^ being restored as tyrant of \axo% 
which island Pisistratns conquered. (Lrens 
Having now become tyrant of Athens for 
the third time, Pisistratas adopted measures to 
secure the undisturbed possession of L» sn 
raemacy Aristotle mentions a story that lie 
disarmed the democratic party by a stratsi'em 
havmg engaged their attention by a xmblic 
speech, he induced them to follow bun to a spot 
more Mnrenienl for heanng and ui the mean 
time their arms, which had been piled, were! 

rt“°T~^^«&'i*s’d»ofPisistTafus(’A6 HeA I 

lot He took a body of foreign mercenanei 


literature in Tsrioat wsya It was aprarently 
under his auspices that Thespis introduced at 
Athens his rude fonn of tragedy (b c 655), and 
that dramatic contests were made a regular 
part of the Attie Dionytia. [For the accounts 
of his work in connexion with the Bomeno 
poems, see Horniis] Pisistratus is also said 
to have been the first person in Greece who 
collect^ a hbrary, to which be generously 
allowed the public accesa By his first wife 


chns By bis second wile, jicoonasss, he haJ 
also two sons, lophon and Thessatus who are 
-irely mentioned Hehad also an illegitlioate 
..in, Uegesistratns, whom he made tyraot 0 
bigenm, after taking that town from the My 
tilenaeans. Pisistratus &ed at an advanced 
age in S27, and waa succeeded m the tyranny 
by his eldest son Hippias but Hippiasandhiv 
brother Hipparchus appear to have adminis 
tered the a&irs of the state with so httle out 
ward distinction, that they are frequently 
spoken of as though they had been joist 
tyranli,. They continued the government on 
Ibeaame principles as their father Thucrdides 
(ti 54) speaks in terms of high commendation 
ol the virtue and intelhgence with which their 
rnle was exercised till the death of Hipparchus 
ILpparchns inhented hia father’s literary 
tastes Several disti ignished poets lived at 
Atheiu Dnder the patronage of Hipparchus, as 
for example, Simonides of Ceos. Anacreon of 
Teos, l^snt of Hermione, and Onomaentns. 
After the mnrder of Hipparchus m 514, an 
occonnt of which is given under HanMOPils a 
great change ensued m the character of li>e 

govenunenL Undertheinfluenceofreveogeful 

feelings and fears for his own safety Hippia* 
became a morose and suspicious tyrant 


intohispay.a^Bemedasbostagestheebiiaren Cnine n. 57-60, AnsL ’AS HoA 19) He put 
of several of the pnncipal citizens, placing them , to death great numbers of the cilixens, snd 
“ , Lygdamis, m hazos. }1> j raised money by eitraoidinary imposts. His 

^nt^edatthesametimetheformofSoIon’ajoM enemies the Alcniaeonidae, to whom Me 
iMtittttion^ oidy tekmg care, as his sons did gaclra belonged, availed themselves of the 
a^hun,that the highestofficee should alwavs ^ growing discontent of the citizens, and. after 

W Held by soiro member of the fimily He oneortwonDsaecessfulattemptwtlievatlengtb 

oioniy exacted obedience to thelaws from his sneceeded. supported bv a large force coder 

TObjecte and fnends but himaelf set tbe Cleomeaea, in expelling the Pisidratidae from 

example of submitting to them. Ononeocca- Utica. Hinpiaa and hia connexions retired to 
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porter of the anstocratieal part7, and offerea » I lomed Catiline in what is tigually called his 
strong opiiosition to the measnresof C Giae- 1 first conspiracy (66) [For details see p 207, b] 
thus Piso was censor, but it is nncertam m The senate, anxious to get rid of Piso, sent ban 
what year (Plm. xm 37) He wrote Asnals, into Nearer Spam as quaestor, but with the 
which contained the history of Rome from the rank and title of propraetor Here he was 
earhest period to the age m which Pisobunadf mnidered by his escort, and some supposed 

Ured (Cic ic,Gellzi 14)— 9 I. , son of No that thiswasdoneat the instigation of Fompey 
8, served with distinction under hia father m (Dio Casa xxxvi 27, Sail Cixt 18, 191—1^ 
Sicily m 133, and died in Spam aboat 111, Ca , fonght against Caesar in Africa (46), and 
wluther he had gone as propraetor (Cic Ferr after the death of the dictator joined Brutus 

25). 10 L , son of No 0 was a coUeagoe and Cassms He was subsequently pardoned, 

of lerres m the praetorship, 74, when be and returned to Borne, but be dis^ined to 
thwarted many of the unnghteoas scbemea of ask Aagustns for any of the honours of the 
the latter (Cic Terr 1 46) —11 C , son of No state, and was, without solicitation, raised to 
10, roamed Tnllia, the daughter of Cicero, in the consulship in 23 (Tac Ann 11 43)— 16 
63, but was betrothed to her as early as C7 Cfi., son of No 15, inherited all the pnde and 
He was quaestor in 58, when he used ereiy banghtmess ol his father He was consul b c 
exertion to obtam the recall of his father m 7, and nas sent by Augustus as legate into 
law from banishment , but he died m 57 before Spam, where he made himself hat^ by his 
Cicero’s return to Rome He is freqnently cmelty and avarice Tiberius after his occes- 
mentioned by Cicero in terms of gratitude on sion was chiefly jealous of Oermanicus, Ins 
account of the aeal which he manifested brolhersson, and accordingly, when the east- 
in his behalf during hia bamshment (Cm ad cm provinces were assigned to Gennauicus in 
Alt L 3, 11. 24, ati Fam xiv 1) x-d 18, Tibenus conferred upon Piso the com 

mand of Syna in order that the latter might 
Fisonei teifAouf an agnomen do eeerj thing in his power to thwart and op- 

12. C , consul 67, belonged to the high ansto- pose Germanicns PUncma, the wife of ^im, 
cratica! party, and in his consulship opposed was also urged on by Lins, the mother of tlie 
wnth the utmost vehemence the law of the ' mperor, to vie wiUi and annoy Agnppma. 
tribune Gabimns for giving Pompey the com , Cennanicns and Agrippina were thus exposed 
mand of the war against the pirates In 66 to every species of insult and opposition from 
and 65, Piso administered the province of Mar Piso and Plancina, and when GeriMnicus fell 
bonese Gaul as proconstd, and while there ill in the autumn of 19, be believed that he hw 
suppressed an insturection of the AUobroges ' been poisoned by them Piso on his return to 
In 63 be was accused of plundenngthe pro- Rome (20) was accused of mnrdenng Gennam 
Tinee, and was deteoded by Cicero Melaller cus the matterwas investigated by tM senate, 
ehar^ was brought against Piso at the insti but before the invesligstion came to an enm 
gation of Caesar, and Piso, in revenge, un Piso was found one morning m Ins room wrtn 

S tored Cieero, but witboat succees, to accuse bte throat cut, and bia sword lying by his aide 
aesar as one of the conspirators of Catiline It was generaUy supposed that, despairing m 
(Plat Pome 25 27? Dio Cass xxivi. 20, the emperor’s protection, hs liad put an end to 
Sail Caf 49)— 13 M , usually called M Pn» his own bfe; but others believed that Tibenus 
pins Piso, bWauve he wss adopted by M Pa dreaded his reveahog hia secrets, and acc^- 
pins, when the latter was an old man He ingly caused him to be put to death. The 
retained, however, his family name Piso, just powerful inSneuce of Livia secured the acquit 
as Scipio, after his adoption by Uetellos, was tal of Planemo. (Xac Ann.11 43,55,57,69,74, 
called aietellus Scipio [MetellCb, No 15} eO,iJLlO-18, DioCass-lrii. 18, Suet Trb 15,52, 
On the death of L Cumo, in 84, Piso inamed C^f 2 }— 17 C , the leader of the well known 
bis wife. Annia. In 83 faewas apjninted quaes- conspiracy ogainst Nero in aji fS Piso him 
lor to the consol lx Scipio, but he quickly sell did not form the plot, but as soon as he 
deserted this party, and went over to SuIU, had joined it, his great popularity gained him 
who compelled him to divorce his wife on ac- many partisans. He possessod most of the 
count of her prevjona connexion with Cinna qnabties which the Romans prized, high birth, 
(Veil- Pat u. 41) After hia praetorship, tbe an eloquent address Ilberalnysnd aflabihty? 
year of which is nncertam, he received tbe and he also displayed a sufficient love of in^ 
province of Spain with the title of proconsul, nificence and luxury to suit Uie taste of the 
end on his return to Borne in 60, enjrged the day, whuh would not have tolerated austenlv 
honour of a triumph Re served in the Hithri of manner or character The conspiracy was 
datic war as a legatus of Pompey (Dio Cass disoove^ by Mdichus, a frwdman of Flavins 
iixTii 44 , Cie aA All i 12-18 ) He was Scevinas, one of the conspirators. Piso 4^*^ 
elected consul for 61 through the infloence of upon opened his veins, and tho* died (Ts* 
Pompey In Ins consulship Piso gave great Ann iiv 65, iv 48-59, Dio Cass. Ini. 24? 
offence to Cicero, by not asfcmg the orator first Suet. Ner 86, SchoL ad Jnv v 109) It w 

mthesenate for his opinion, and by taking P probable that the poem D« Lauife PuonM refers 

Ciodin* under his protection after hia nobtioD to this Piso [see No. 19] —18 1. sumamed 
of tlie mysteries of the Bona Dea. Ctceio Ueuuasns, was the son of 31 Licmins Crassus 
revenged himself on Piso, by preventing him Fmgi and was adopted by one of the Pisonea 
from obtaining the province of Svna, which On the accession of GaJba to the throne, be 
had been promised him. Pito, m bis younger adopted as hia son and successor Piso laeim- 
days.had bo high a reputation as an motor enns; but the latter only enjoy^ the distine- 
that Cicero was taken to him by his father, in tinetion four days, for Otho who had hcj*d to 
order to receive instruction from him. He receive this honour, induced the praetorians to 
belonged to the Peripatetic school in phdo- ziae against the e m pe r or Piiofled for refuge 
Sophy, m which he received motmctiooa from mto (he temple of Vesta, bnt was dragged out 

Bt^as (Cic NJJ L 7>— 11. Cn., a young bTtheaoldieia.and despatched at thethreshold 

noble who had dissipated his fortune by hia erf tbe temple, A.P 69 (Tac JTiaf u H, 64, » 

extravagance and profligacy, and therefore i Dio Cau Imv 5 ? Suet 17)— 79 T. Cal* 
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purnxus Siculus^ a poefc in Nero’s reign, vrlio 
wrote seven Eclogues in imitation of Virgil and 
Theocritus. He praises the prosperous open- 
ing of Nero's reign, whom he calls ‘ deus ’ as 
well as ‘juvenis’ (i, 14, iv. 85). Editions by 
Keene, Lend. 1887, and in Poet. Lat. Min. It 
is probably right to assign to him also the 
poem De Laude Pisonis, which used to be as- 
cribed to Saleius Bassns. It is interesting for 
its description of the game LatruncuH [Diet, 
of Ant. s.v.]. Editions by G. P.''Weber, 1839, 
and in Poet. Lai. Min. 

Fistor — that is, the * pounder ’ — a surname of 
Jupiter at Rome, which probably was applied 
to him as the destroyer by thunderbolt.s ; but a 
later tradition arose from a false connexion 
with the more familiar meaning ‘ baker ’ ; and 
the common story was that, when the Gauls 
were besieging Rome, the god suggested to the 
besieged the idea of throwing loaves of bread 
among the enemies, to make them believe that 
the Romans had plenty of provisions, and thus 
caused them to give up the siege (Ov. Fast. vi. 
343 ; Lactant. i. 20, S3). 

Pistorla or Pistorium (Pistoriensis ; Pistoia), 
a small place in Etruria, on the road from Euca 
to Elorentia, rendered memorable by the defeat 
of Catiline in its neighbourhood (Plin. iii. 52 ; 
Sail. Cat. 57). 

Pitana. [Spakta.] 

Pitane (niTaVTj : TcJianderJuk), a seaport 
town of Aeolis, on the coast of the Elaitio gulf, 
at the mouth of the Evenus or, according to 
some, of the Camus ; almost destroyed by an 
earthquake under Titus (Hdt. i. 149 ; Strab. 
pp. 581, 007 ; Ov. Met. vii. 857). It was the 
birthplace of the Academic philosopher Axccsi- 
laUE. 

^itheciisa. [Aexaiua.] 

Pitbo (neidiJ), called Snada or Suadela by 
the Romans, the personification of Persuasion. 
She was worshipped as a divinity at Sicyon, 
where she was honoured with a temple in the 
agora, because she had persuaded Apollo and 
Artemis to return (Hdt. viii. Ill ; Pans. ii. 7, 7). 
Pitho also occurs as a surname of Aphrodite, 
whose worship w'as said to have been introduced 
at Athens by Tiieseus, when he united the 
country communities into tmvns. At Athens 
the statues of Pitho and Aphrodite Pandemos 
stood close together, and at Megara the statue 
of Pitho stood in the temple of Aphrodite ; so I 
that the two divinities must be conceived ns 
closely connected. Pitho, in fact, was per- 
sonified as the intercessor who made prayers to | 
a deity effectual (Paus. ii. 22, 3). 

Pithoa (nlSuv, also nel0av and nuflwv). 1. 
Son of Agenor, a Macedonian officer of Alex- 
ander the Great. He received from Alexander 
the government of part of the Indian provinces, 
in which he was confirmed after the king’s 
death. In n.c. 310, he received from Antigonus 
the satrapy of Babylon. He afterwards fought 
with Demetrius against Ptolemy, and was slam 
at the battle of Gasa, 312. (Aman, vi. 6 ; Curt, 
ix. 8 ; Died. xis. 50, 80,85.)— 2. Son of Crateuas 
or Crateas, n Macedonian officer of Alexander 
(Just. xiii. 4), who is frequently confounded 
with the preceding (Arrian, vi. 28, After 
Alexander’s death he received from Perdiccas 
the satrapy of Media. He accompanied Fer- 
diccas on his expedition to Egypt (321), but ho 
took part in the mutiny against Perdiccas 
which terminated in the death of the latter 
(Diod. xviii. 30). Pithon rendered importont 
servico to Antigonus in his war against Eu- , 
meues; but after the death of Eumencs, he I 
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began to form schemes for his own aggrandise- 
^nt, and was put to death by Antigonus, 316 
(Diod. xix. 18). 

. ^itlnnm (Pitinas, -atis). 1, A municipium 
in the interior of Umbria on the nver Pisaurus, 
whence its inhabitants are called in inscriptions 
Pitinates Pisaurenses.—2. (Petiino), a town 
on the borders of the Sabini and Vestim, on 
the road from Amitemum to Prifemum. 

Pittacus (niTTOKiis), one of those early culti- 
vators of letters who were designated as ‘ the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece,’ was a native of 
Mytilene in Lesbos, and was bom about B.c. 
652. He was highly celebrated as a warrior, a 
statesman, a plulosopher, and a poet. He is 
first mentioned, m public life, as an opponent 
of the tyrants of Mytilene. [Ai-c.aeus.] in 
conjunction with the brothers of Alcaeus, he 
overthrew and killed the tyrant Melanchrus, 
B.c. 612. In 606 be commanded the Mytile- 
naeans in their war with the Athenians for the 
possession of Sigeum, on the coast of the 
Troad, and signalised himself by Inlhng in 
single combat Phrynon, the commander of the 
Athenians. Tliis feat Pittacus performed by 
entangling his adversarj' in a net, and then 
despatching him with a trident and a dagger, 
exactly after the fashion in which the gladiators 
called reiiarii long afterwards fought at Rome 
(Strab. p. 600). 'Tliis war was terminated by 
the mediation of Periander, who assigned the 
disputed territory to the Athenians; but the 
internal troubles of Mytilene still continued. 
Tlie supreme power was fiercely disputed 
between a succession of tyrants and the aristo- 
cratic party headed by -Alcaeus and his brother 
Antimenidas, and the latter were driven into 
exile. [Alcaeus.] As the exiles tried to effect 
their return by force of arms, the popular 
party chose Pittacus ns their ruler, with abso- 
lute power, under the title of Aesymnetes 
(Plut. Sol. 14). He held this office for ten years 
(589-579), and then voluntarily resigned it, 
having by his administration restored order to 
the state and prepared it for the safe enjoy- 
ment of a republican form of government. He 
lived in great honour at Mytilene for ten years 
after the resignation of his government, and 
died in 569, at an advanced age. Of the pro- 
verbial maxims of practical wisdom which 
were current under the names of the seven 
wise men of Greece, two were ascribed to 
Pittacus : namely, XoAeiriv i<r6\hy and 

Kmphr yvaBi. (Ar. Pol. ii. 9, 9; Plat. Prot. p. 
443; Pans. x. 24, 1.) 

Pitthens (nivSevr), king of Troezen, was 
son of Pelops and Dia, father of Aethra, and 
grandfather and instructor of Thesens. When 
Theseus married Phaedra, Pittheus took Hippo- 
lytns into his house. His tomb and the chair 
on which he had sat in judgment were shown 
at Troezene down to a late time. He is said 
to have taught the art of speaking, and even to 
have written a book upon it. Aethra, as his 
daughter, is called Pitthtis. (Paus. ii. SO, 8 ; 
Strab. p. 374 ; Ov. Ser. i. 31.) 

Pityia (tliTiJeis: prob. Shamelik), a town 
mentioned by Homer, in the N. of Mysia, 
between Pariura and Priapus, evidently named 
from the pine forests in its neighbourhood (17. 
ii. 289 ; Strab. p. 588). 

Pityonesus (riiTviliojcroy : Angmstri), an 
island off the const of Argolis (Plin. iv. 57). 

Pltyus (Thrvovr: Pitsunda), a Greek city, 
in Sarmatia Asiatics, on the NE. coast of the 
Enxinc, NW. of Diosenrins. In the time of 
Strabo, it was a considerablo city and port. It 



tras aftenvards destroyed by tlie neighbonniig 
tnbe of the llenioclu, bat it was restored, and 
long Berred as an important frontier fortress 
of the Koman empire (Strab p 496, Aman, 
Penpl p 18 , Plin ti 16, Zosim. l 32) 
^ty&sa, Pttynsaa (tIitvouo'b, niTvoMr^o, 
contracted from Tirv6faaa, fern of wirv^is), 
te aboonding m pine trees. 1 {Pefaa), asmall 
Island m the Argolic gull (Pana u St, 8 , Plm 
IT 36) —2 The come of two islands off the S 
coast of Spam, W of the Balearea The larger 
of them was called Ebnsus {Ivtsa), the smaUet 
Opiuussa iFormenlera) the latter waa nnin 
^bited (t)iO(L V 17 , Strab p 167 , Lit xitiu. 
?7, Plm m 76) 

rPtzodUniS (Ili^uSapoi), pnnce or king of 
Cana, was the yonn^st of the three sons of 
Hecatnmnns, all of whom saccessiTely held 
the BOTereignty of Cana Fixodams obtained 
possession of the throne by the erpnlsion of 
his sister Ana, the widow and successor of her 
brother Icriele, and held it lot five years, b c 
340-333 He was tncceeded by his son in taw 
Orontobates (Strab pp 658, 637) 

Placentia (Placentinns Pia<;ena<i),altoman 
colony m Cisalpine Ganl, founded at the some 
time as Cremona, BC 219 (PoL ui 40, Lit Ep 
20, Veil Pat i It) It was aitoated m the 
territory of the Anaraares, on the nght iMsak of 
the Po, not far from the moath of the Tiebia, 
and on the road from Mediolanam to Parma. 
It waa besieged la yam by Havtrabal, bat a 
few years afterwards was ukea and destrOTe<l 
by the Oaals (Lit tmi 39, sax. 10) It was, 
howeTer, eooa reboilt by the Ramana, he 


I turn by the Eenate when she was accrued along 
I with her husband in 20 [Piso, Ko 16] She 
I was broDght to trial again m 33, a few years 
' after the death of Lina, and, harmg no longer 
I any hope of escape, she pnt an end to her own 
life (Tac Ann 11 43, 75,111.9, 17, Tt 82; Dio 
Cass Itiii 22.) 

FIsaelnB, Cn., first eerred m Afnca nnder 
the propraetor A Torqnatns, subsequently, m 
BC 60, nnder the proconenl Q hletellns in 
Crete, and nelt, m C2, as military tnbnne m the 
' army of C Antonias in Macedonia In 58 he 
, wasqoaestormMacetlonia nnder the propraetor 
I L Appoleins, and here he showed great Innd 
^ ness to Cicero when the latter came to this 
proTince dnrmg his banishment. He was tn 
tune of the plebs m 56, and was elected cnmle 
aedile with A. Flotics m 54 Bet before Flan* 
ciDs and Plotins entered npon their office they 
were accused by Jayentins Latereneis and L. 
CassiQS Longmas, of tbs crime of todaliliutn, 
or the bnl^ry of the tnbes by means of illegal 
associations and agencies [Vict of Ant ait. 
Am}ntia\, iq accor&mce with the Lex Licmia, 
which had been proposed by the consol Liciiuos 
Crassos in the preceding year Cieerodefended 
Plane, n« m an oTation stiU extant, and obtained 
his acquittal Planeins espoused the Pompeian 
I party in the cinl wars, and after Caesar had 
' gained the sopremacy hved in exile in Corcyia. 
(Cic TTo PUinew, ad Fam it 14, xit 1,8) 
Plaacni, Mnaatiui, the name of a di»- 
tingnisbed plebeian family The samame Flan 
cos signified a penon haTing^fiat splav feet 
inthost any bend m them. 1 L, was a fn™ 
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thing in his power to increase the confnsion 
which followed upon the death of Clodius. At 
the close of the year, as soon as liis tribunate 
liad expired, Plancus was accused hy Cicero of 
vis and was condemned. After his condemna- 
tion Plancus went to Ravenna in Cisalpine 
Gaul, where he was kindly received by Caesar. 

Soon after the beginning of the Civil war he 
was restored to his civic rights by Caesar ; bat 
he appears to have taken no part in the Civil 
war. After Caesar’s death Plancus fought on 
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the form c.ame to be eulti%-ated for its own sake, 
and the hfcrafi of Alexandria and Byzantium 
deemed the ability to make epigrams an essen- 
tial part of the character of a scholar. Hence 
the mere trifling, the stupid jokes and the 
wretched personalities which form so large a 
part of the epigrammatic poetry contained in 
the Greek Anthology.— 2 . T/ie Garland of 
Meleager. At a comparatively early period in 
the history of Greek literature, various persons 
collected epigrams of particular classes, and with 


Antony’s side in tlm rampai^ of Mntina. He 1 reference to their use as historical authorit es ' 
was driven out of Pollentia by Pontius Aqmla, but the first person who made such a colleotLn 
S; i preserve epigrLs 


liisleg. (Cie. Phil. vi. 4, x. 10, xi. 6, xiii. 12 ; Dio 
Cass. xl. 49, xlvi. 88 ; Pint. Pomp. 55.) — 3. Cn., 
brother of the two preceding, praetor elect 44, 
was charged by Caesar in that year with the 
assignment to his soldiers of lands at Buthro- 
tnm in Epirus. As Attions possessed property 
in the neighbourhood, Cicero commended to 
Planens with much earnestness the interests of 
his friend. He was praetor in 43, and was 
allowed by the senate to join his brother Lucius 
[No. 1] in Transalpine Ganl, but cangbt a 
fever and was sent back to Rome. (Cie. ad Alt. 
xvi. 1C, ail Fam. x. 16, 17, 21.)— 4. L. Plautins 
Plancus, brother of the three preceding, was 
adopted by a L. Plautins, and therefore took his 
praenoraen as well as nomen, hut retained hie 
original cognomen, as was the case with Ifetcllns 
Soipio [3I5tellcs, No. 15], and Pupins Piso 
ppiso. No. 13J. Before his adoption his praeno- 
nien was Caius. He was inolnded in the pro- 
scription of the triumvirs, 48, with the consent 
of his brother Lucius, and was pat to death. 
(Val. Ma.v. xi. 8, S; App. S, C. iv. 12; Plin. 
xiii. 25.) 

Planfides Maximus, was one of the most 
learned of the Constantinopolitan monks of the 
last age of the Greek empire, and was greatly 
distinguished as a theologian, grammarian, and 
rhetorician ; but his name is now chiefly in- 
teresting as that of the compiler of the latest 
of those collections of minor Greek poems, 
which were known bj the names of Garlands 
or Anthologies (Sretpami, ' ArSohoySai). Pla- 
nudes lived at Constantinople in the first half 
of the fourteenth centnry, under the emperors 
Androniens II. and TIT. Palaeologi. In a.d. 
1827 he was sent by Androniens H. as ambassa- 
dor to Venice. As the Anthology of Planudes 
was not only the latest compiled, but was also 
that which was recognised as The Greelc An- 
thology until the discovery of the Anthology 
of Constantinus Cephalas, this is chosen as the 
fittest place for an account of the Literary 
History of the Greeh Anthology. 1. Materials. 
The varions collections to which their com- 
pilers gave the name of Garlands and Antholo- 
gies were made up of short poems, chiefly of 
an epigrammatic character, and in the elegiac 
metre. The earliest examples at each poetry 
were furnished by the inscriptions on monu- 
ments, such as those erected to commemorate 
lieroic deeds, the statues of distinguished me^ 
e.speciallj' victors in the public games, sepul- 
•chral monuments, and dediratory offenn^s m 
temples (aya&^fiara) ; to which may be added 
oracles and proverbial sayings. At an early 
period in the history of Greek literature, poets 
of the highest fame cultivated this specif of 
composition, which received its most perfect 
development from the hand of Simonides. 
Thenceforth, os a set form of poetry, it became 
a fit vehicle for the brief erpmesion of thoughts j 
.and Bentiraents on any subject; until at last| 


I of^l Mnds, was MzL^AOEit, aa'CjTiic philosopher 
of Oradara, in Palestine, about b.c. 60. He en- 
titled it T/ie Garland (Xreepayos), •with reference 
to the common comparison of small beautiful 
poems to flowers. The same idea is kept np in 
the word Anthologu {ay6o\(yyia)f which was 
adopted by the next compiler as the title of ids 
work. The Garland of Meleager was arranged 
in alphabetical order, according to the initial 
letters of the first line of each epigram. He 
included in this collection poems by forty-six 
authors of various dates from Ardiilochus to 
bis own contemporaries, and also compositions 
of his own.— 3. The Anthologg of jE*hilip of 
ThessalonicOf was compiled in the time of 
Trajan, with the view of adding to the Gar- 
land of Meleager the epigrams of more recent 
writers. — 4. DiogenianuSj Siraton, and Dio- 
genes Laertius. Shortly after Philip, in the 
reign of Hadrian, the learned grammarian, 
Diogenianns of Heraclea, compiled an Antho- 
logy, -which is entirely Io5t. It might have 
been well if the same fate had bekllen the vety 
polluted collection of his contemporary, Straton 
of Sardis. About the same time Diogenes 
Laertius collected the epigrams which are inter- 
Bpersed in his Lives oj the Philosoplters into 
a separate book.— Agaihias Scholasticus^ of 
Myxina, wbo lived in tlie time of Justinian, 
made a collection entitled KjJkAoj ernypap- 
fidrtay. It was arranged in seven books, ac- 
cording to subjects. The poems included in it 
were those of recent -writers, and chiefly those 
of Agathias himself and of his contemporaries, 
such as Paulus Silentiarius and Macedonios. — 
0. The Anthology of Constantinus Cephalas, 
or the Dalaiine Anthology^ Constantinus 
Cephalas appears to have lived about four cen- 
turies after Agatliias, and to have flourished in 
the tenth century, under the emperor Con- 
stantinns Porphyrogenitus. The labours of 
preceding compilers may be view’ed os merely 
supplementary to the Garland of Meleager, 
but the Anthology of Constantinus Ceplialas 
•was an entirely new collection from the pre- 
ceding Anthologies and from original sources. 
Nothing is Icnown of Constantine himself. The 
MS. of the Anthology was discovered by the 
Frendi scholar Saumaise, or Salmasius, in IGOC, 
in the library of the JEIectors Palatine at 
Heidelbeig. It was afterwards removed to the 
Vatican, with the rest of the Palatine library 
(1C23), and has become known under the name 
of the Dalaiine Anthology^ MS. was 

restored to its old homo at Heidelberg after 
the peace of 1815.— 7. The Anthology of Pla- 
nudes was an extract from the collection of 
Cephalas, divided into seven books, each of 
which, except the fifth and seventh, is sub- 
divided into chapters according to subjecl-i, 
and these chapters are arranged in alphabetical 
order. Tlic contents of the books are as fol- 
lows: — (1) Chief! v /:ri5ewT//fd: that is, displays 
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t>{ sbll iQ t!i 8 epccies ot poetry m 91cl»pter« aKenfirda (4S0) the r ety was deatto^ed by 
(2) JocoJar or satiric ((TKvrrixd) chaps E3 (3) the Pers an army tinder Xerxes at the icstigo- 
Sepidchral (^ir a) chaps 82 (4) Inscnp ton ot the Thebans and the place was atQl in 
lions on statues of atUetes and other works of nuns a the following year (179) when the 
art, descr pt ons of places dc chaps 33 (d) memorable battle was fought m their terntoiy 

The Ecphraiu of Chnstodoms aud ep grains ■ a which Mardon us was defeated and the 


n statues of char oteers m the Hipporarome at 
Constant nople (6) Dedicatory (ara^q/uersd) I 
chaps.27 (7) Amatory (^pajTOfd) Tfaiaabndg ! 
ment by Planndea was the most complete I 
anthology known until the diseorery of the I 
Palatine SIS of Cephalaa which then aaper I 
seded it —Edit on of the Palatme Anthology 
hy Jacobs Lps 1813-1817 Tauchn tz editioa, 
LiM 1872 Dubuer Par s 1861 
Tlataea more commonly Plataeae(nAi(ra a 
' *" a evi) an anc ent c t j of Boeo- 


mdependence of Greece seenred. (Hdh i . 
25- 0) In consequence of this Tictory the 
territory of Plata^ was declared innolable 
andPansanias ana the other Creeks swore to 
gnarantee its mdependenco (Thuc li. 71 
Flat Amt d 19 Strab p 112 Fans ix 2 1) 
The eanct ty of thee ty was still further secured 
by its bemg selected as the place m which the 
great fest val of the Eleuthena was to bo cele 
brated in bouonr of those Greeks who bad 
, fallen m the war [See D et cf Ant <1 art 
the b« slope o! Mount C lhaeron not far Eleuthena J The Plataeaas further rece red 

from the Greeks 
the large sum of 
t ghty talents. Pla* 
taea cow enjoyed a 
prosperity of fifty 
years but to the 
third year of the 
Peloponnesian war 
(129) the Thebans 
persuaded the 
Spartans to attack 
tbetown, and after 
a 8 ege of two 
years stlengthsao' 
ceededmobtuiung 
possess on of the 
place (187) (Thuc 
11, J 71 UL 29 82 
eS ) Plataea was 
now med to the 

K oond Its m 

b tants aooght 
rsfUee at Bow 
and afterwards at 
Athens but it was 
again rebuilt after 
the peace of Antal 
e das (887) (Thuc 
y 83 Plut Ly 
11 Pans. X. 1 
It was destroyed 
the third time by 
U nreterate ene- 
mies the Thebans 
u, 8 2 (Pans. iT- 1 
5 D od. XT 
Isocr Pfotflif s 
IS It was once 
more restored nn 
der the 3Iacedo- 
n an supremaer 
and continued m 
existence f U a very 
latepenod. It# walls were rebuilt by Justinian 

(Prorap Afd IT 2) , 

Platamodes (lUitrafiutn* C Airo' » 
promontory in the W of Hlessenia (Strab 
P 343} , 

Flataaa urn us (tlXarirv TlkiToror 
riAdravos} a fortress in Phoenicia, in a sorrow 
pass between Lebanon and the sea, oesr the 
- yer Damoras or Tamyras (Vamur) (PoL t 
» Jo9.Anf in, II 1) „ , , 

Plat8a(nAer(a al30,<m eiaf aia Bomia' 
lislandontbeeoostof Cyrenaica, in N 
iti« Erst place taken possess on of by the Creea 
colon bts nnder Battns. 

Plato (nxdTwr) the comii! poet, was * 
at re of Athens, contemporary with Ansto* 



from the sources of the Asopns, and on th> 
front ers of Att ca. It was said to hare heei 
fonnded by Thebes and ts name was com 
monly denred from Plataea, a dani^bter ofi 
Asopns. (17 11. 504 Thne ni. 61 Strah pt 
111 Pans. IX. 1 1.) The town tbongh not 
large played an important port in Greek 
history and experience many striking ticibs 
tndes of fortune At an early period the, 
Plata CUTIS deserted the Boeot an confederacy i 
and placed themselres under the proteetKm A I 
Athens (Hdt n. 108 Thnc i. 68) and when 
the Pers ans invaded Attica, in B c 490 they 
sent 1000 men to the ass stMCe of the Athe- 
nians, and had the honour of figbtmg on their 
side at the battle of Marathc^ Ten years 



plmnes, PhijTuclins, Enpolis, and Phcrecrafes, 
and flourished from B.c. 428 to 389. He ranked 
among the best poets of the Old Comedy. 
From the expressions of the grammarians, and 
from the large number of fragments which are 
preserved, it is evident that his plays were only 
second in popularity to those of Aristophanes. 
He attacked in many of his plays public 
characters of the day : e.g. demagogues in the 
JSijperbobis and the Cleoplion, and a contem- 
porary poet in the Cinesias. Parity of lan- 
guage, refined sharpness of wit, and a combina- 
tion of the vigour of the Old Comedy with 
the greater elegance of the Middl'' and the 
New, were his chief characteristics. Sniiis 
gives the titles of thirty of his dramas. With 
the CUophon he won the third prize in 405 b.c., 
when Aristophanes was first with the Frogs, 
and Phryniohns second with the Muses . — 
Praments in Jleineke, Fr. Com. Grace. 

Plato (nXttTwv), the philosopher, was bom on 
the seventh day of Thargelion (= May 2Cth) 

B. c. 428 (if we follow the statements of Hermo- 
dorus and ApoUodorus : see Diog. Laert. iii. 2, 

C. ) Athens was probably his birthplace, though 
some say Aegina (Diog. Laert. 1. c.). His father, 
Aristo, claimed descent from Codrus, and the an- 
cestors of his mother, Perictione, were related to 
Solon. Plato himself mentions the relationship 
of Critias, liis maternal uncle, with Solon 
(Charm, p. 155). Originally, we are told, he 
was named after his grandfather Aristocles, but 
in consequence of the fluency of liis speech, or, 
as others have it, the breadth of lus cheat, he 
acquired that name under which alone we know 
him roiog. Laert. iii. 4). One story made 
him the son of Apollo ; another related that 
bees settled upon the lips of the sleeping child 
(Cio. Div. i. 46, 78). He is said to have con- 
tended, when a youth, in the Isthmian and 
other games, as well as to have made attempts 
in epic, lyric, and dithyrambio poetry, and not 
to have devoted himself to philosophy till a 
later time, probably after Socrates had draivn 
him within the magic circle of his influence. 
Plato was instructed in grammar, music, and 
gymnastics by the most distinguished teachers 
of that time. He was thus by birth and educa- 
tion inclined to the nristocratio and cultivated 
classes at Athens; but though he had great 
opportunities for a favourable start in political 
contests by the help of his connexions, especi- 
ally of Critias, the most powerful of the Thirty, 
he preferred a life of philosophic study. At 
the same time it would be a mistake to suppose 
tliat he never took any part in public life. He 
must necessarily (as Grote points out) have 
served in military posts after he was eighteen, 
and the military service of 409-403 b.c. was 
constant and severe. Platons birth and means 
probably placed him in the cavalry. _ There is 
abundant evidence from the Eepuhlic as well 
as from his letters that he had no aversion 
for such active employment, and some indica- 
tion of his having once thought of political life, 
though there is no warrant for believing that 
he ever spolce or acted as a politician. What^ 
ever inclinations that way he may have had 
•were diverted by his disappointment and dis- 
gnsfc at the tjTcnny of the Thirty, and he 
sought refuge in philosophy. At an early age 
he had become acquainted, through Cratylus, 
with the doctrines of Heraclitus, and through 
other instructors withtlie philosophical dogmas 
of the Eleatics and of Anaxagoras. In his 
twentieth year he is said to have betaken him- 
self to Socrates, and became ‘one of his most 
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ardent admirers (cf. Diog. Laert. iii. 5 ; Xen, 
Mem, hi. C, 1). Pansanias (i. 30, 3) preserves a 
story that Socrates on the night before Plato 
first became his pnpil, dreamed that a swan, 
the bird of Apollo, fie-w into his lap. After the 
death of Socrates (399) he withdrew to Megara, 
where he probably composed several of his 
dialogues, especially those of a dialectical 
character. He next went to Gyrene through 
friendship for the mathematician Theodorus, 
and IS said to have visited afterwards Egypt, 
Sicily, and the Greek cities in Lower Italy 
about 388 B.c. (Plat. vii. p. 324), in his 

desire to see new countries, especially Mount 
Etna. More distant jonmeys of Plato into the 
interior of Asia, to the Hebrews, Babylonians, 
and Assyrians, to the 3Iagi and Persians, are 
mentioned only by writers on whom no reliance 
can be placed (Clem. Alex. adv. Gent. p. 46). 
To this tradition Cicero {Tnsc. iv. 19, 43) seems 
to refer. His journey to Egypjt is not men- 
tioned by any writer before Cicero {de Hep. i. 
10, 15, de Fin. v. 29, 87) ; but there is no doubt 
that lie visited Cyrene, and no improbability in 
his going thence to Egypt. Plato, during his 
residence in Sicily, became acquainted, through 
Dion, with the elder Dionysius, but very soon 
fell out with the tyrant, who disliked his free 
exposition of social and political truths. It is 
impossible to reject altogether the story of his 
being sold into slavery (though of short dura- 
tion). The best attested account is that Diony- 
sius handed him over to the Spartan envoy 
Pollis to be taken to Greece, with secret 
instructions that he should be sold as a slave, 
that he was sold at Aegina and was purchased 
for twenty or thirty minae and freed by 
Anniceris, whom he had Imown at Cyrene. 
(Pint. Dion, 6; Diog. Laert. iii. 17; Nep. 
Dion, 2.) The story is given differently by 
Diodorus (xv. 7), who says that Plato was sold 
by orders of Dionysius in the slave market at 
Syracuse, and freed by his friends, who sub- 
scribed twenty minae for the price. After his 
return to Athens, about 38G, he began to teach, 
partly in the gymnasium of the Academy and 
its shady avenues, near the city, between the 
exterior Ceramicus and the hill Colonus 
Hippius, and partly in his garden, vehich was 
situated at Colonus. He taught without 
exacting fees, and his lectures were mainly in 
the form of Ii%*ely dialogue ; yet on the more difS- 
cult parts of liis doctrinal system he probably 
delivered also connected discourses. The more 
narrow circle of his disciples assembled them- 
selves in his garden at common simple meals 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 8; Ael. F, S. ii. 38, iii. 35), and 
it was probably to them alone that the inscription 
said to have been set up over the vestibule of 
tfaehouse, *Letno one enter whois unacquainted 
with geometry,' Imd reference (Tzetz. Chit. 
viii. 972). Among liis pupils were his nephew 
Speusippus, Xenocrates of Chalcedon, Aristotle, 
Herachdes Ponticus, Hestiaens of Perinthns, 
Philippas the Opuntian, and others, men from 
the most diflerent parts of Greece. To the 
wider circle of those who, without attaching 
themselves to the more narrow community of 
the school, sought instruction and incitement 
from him, such distinguished men as Chabrias, 
Iphicrates, Timotlieus, Phocion, Hyperides, 
Lycurgus, and Isocrates, are said to have 
belonged. "Whether Demosthenes was of the 
□umber is doubtful (cf. fDem.l Epist. v. Cic. 
de Or. i. 20, 89, Or. 4, 1C, de Of. i. 1, 4). 
Cicero clearly has no doubt of it, but he refers 
to the letters of Demosthenes as his authority, 
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an8 these are probably BpnnoQs Plato’s that he could more easOy ar^e out erery 
occupation as an instructor was twice mter question, from all points of new, and that he 
rupted by lu3 voyages to Sicily, first when hadfnll scope for his dramatic power of draw 
D on, probably soon after the death of the tng character Various arrangements of the 
elder Dionysius, persuaded him to mahe the dialogues of Plato hare been proposed, but none 
attempt to win the younger Dionysina to of them can be maintained by any connncing 
philosophy , the second time, a few years later argumenU There is no gronnd for the beUef 
(about SCO), when the wish of his Pythagorean that Plato arranged them on any scheme so as 
friends, and the mntation of Dionysins to to form a consecutire senes, and the probabih 
reconcile the disputes which had broken out ties are all the other way The arrangement, 
between him and his step-uncle Zhao, brought therefore, which assumes progressire stages of 
him back to Syracuse His efiorts were both philosophy from one dialogue to another wQl 
times ansuccessfnl and he owed his own safety be wisely rejected , nor is there any w arrant 
to nothing but the earnest interceesicm of for saying that certam dialognes belong to 
Arebytas That Plato chenshed the hope of certain periods of Plato’s life because this or 
realising throngli the conversion of Dionysius that view is spparent in them Even if the 
his idea of a state m the rising citr of Syiacnse adoption of any doctrine, such as that of Ideas 
was a belief pretty generally spread in anti* orotani^u^irit,couldbe assignedtoa particolar 
qnity, which finds some confirmation m the date (which is, to say the least, donbtfol), there 
expressions of the philosopher himaelf, »i»«l wonld still remain the possibility of a later 
of the seventh Platonic letter (which, t^ngb revision of the dialogue m qnestion. Of exter> 
spurious, is written with the most evident nal evidence as to date there is none, and the 
s'^naintance with the matters trested of) gnidsnce from mention of histones! events in 
(Plat Dion, 11-20, Diog lAcrt ui SI, SS the diatogues themselves is scanty and pre 
[Plat] Epiat 111 , vii ) With the exception of canons The utmost that can be said is that 
these two visits to Sicily, Plato was occupied there are some arguments for the arrangement 
from the tune when he opened the school in whichplacestbefoUowingdialogueaintheearher 
the Academy in giving mstruction and ui the period, te before,ornear,thetimeofthedeath 
oomposition of his works He died in the of Socrates m.Laehei, Sippiat Major tai 
82na year of his age, u c 817 According to iltnor, Lt/ns, Jon, Charmtdci, Mono, Met 
some he died while wntmg, according to others lnade$ J, Crntylut, Euthydemut, Frotag^eu, 
at a msmago feast Aecordiog to his last will Euthyphron, Gorgtaa after the death of 
his garden remained the property of the school, Socrates, Apohgy (which is not, howler, s 
and passed, considerably increased by snbee dialogue), Cnfo The following seem to helong 
qoeot additions, into (he hands of Che Academie to a later dsfe, between his wt and 
Mool, who kept as a festival his birthday as woneys to Sicily ns Theaetetus, Bophutet, 
well as that of Socrates. Atbeoians and Politi«u),PaTwemde$,iIemzenu$(itanem 
strangers honoured hia memory by monuments orslion), Sympoeium, Fliaedrut, Pkaedo, 
StiU lie bad no lack of enemies and eoners PhtUbut, BnubJic, Ttmaeut, Cnttat, and. 
He was attacked by contemporary comic poets, lastly, the Lau$, which occupied Mvem 
as Theopompus, Alexis, Cratinos the younger, years in writing, and was published after his 
and others, by one sided Socratics, as Anti death OHhoio Eippta* llmortAlciitaaet J 
sthenes, Diogenes, and the later Megancs, and and Mentttnu* are rejected by many 
also by the Epicureans, Stoics, cert^ Penpu* sad may be set down as doubtful IDie 
tetics, and later writers eager for detraction, following are cvrtainly spunems vii diet 
Thus even AfttisthenesandAxistorenuscharged bvide» II , Axtoehut, Clitophon, Etrnadom*, 
him with sensuality, avarice, and sycophancy; Eptnomir, Eratfae, EryxMa, Eijiparchi^ 
and others with vanity, ambition, and envy lAr Justo, ilinos, Stt’jphul, Theagea, 
towards other Socratics, Protagoras, Epichar Firtufe In this list of spurious works the 
miL. and PhJoUus (Diog Laert. ut. 28, 33, Deftere also must be included The dialogues 
Athen. pp. S3, 421, 507, 500, 689) But the which are directly ated by Aristotle as vmt,en 

admiration IS better attested, and the character by Plato are Republic, Timaeut, Lawa, 
which his admirers have drawn IS substantiated Phaedo, Phatdrve, Sympoaium, GorgiM, 
by hia writings.— The Wntings of Pluto Mcno, Hippia* I , bat it is obvious that h« 
These wntmgs have come down to ns complete, eilence dms not condemn the others, and 
and have alwars been admired as a mod"! of several which have not his testimony are 
the union of artistic perfection with pbilo- universally accepted as Plato’s work. Some, 
sophical acateness and depth. They are in the however, of the dialogues which have b^n 
form of dialogue Plato was not the first admilted as certainly genuine in the above^t 
writer who employed this style of composition have been objected to bv one entio or another 
for philosophical instruction ^no the Eleatic —‘The Philosophy of Plato The nature oi 
had already written in the form of question and this work will allow only a few brief remarks 
answer, Aleromenna the Teian andSophrra in upon ttus subject Plato, like Socrates, 
thenmneshadtreatedethicalsubjectsiutheform penetrated with the idea that wisdom is the 
of dialogue, and m later periods Xenophon, attnbute of the Godhead, that philosophy, 
Aeschines, Antisthenes, Enchdes, and other Sck- spnnging -from the unpulso to knotr, u the 
cratics also made use of the dialogical form. But necessity of the intellectual man, and the 
Plato has handled this form not only with greatest of the blessings m which he partici 
greater mastery than anyone who preceded hi^ pates "When once we strive after Bisd^ 
but, m all probability, with the distmct inten with the intensity of a lover, she becomes the 
tionof keepingbythisverymeanstmetotheid true consecration and purification of the sojh 
monition of Socrates, not to communicate at- adapted to lead us from darkness to the 
atruction, but to lead to the spontaneous dia- true day An approach to wisdom, however, 
covery of it, and he u the first who has made this msappoeea an original communion with 
style of writing a literary modeh The advan Seing, truly *o eallM , and this communion 
tages which he fotmd in this method were that ogam presupposes the divine nature of usmer 
lie was able to make Socrates a central figure tabty of the soul, and the impulse to become 
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pte the Eternal. Tills impulse is the love 
which generates in Truth, and the development 
of it is termed Dialectics, Oat of the philoso- 
phical impulse which is developed by Dialectics 
not only correct knowledge, but also correct 
action springs forth. Socrates’ doctrine re- 
specting the unity of virtue, and that it consists 
in true, vigorous, and practical knoivledge, is 
intended to be set forth in the Protagoras and 
the smaller kindred dialogues. They are de- 
signed, therefore, to introduce a foundation for 
ethics, by the refutation of the common views 
that were entertained of morals ond of virtue. 
For although not even the words ' etliics ’ and 
‘ physics ’ occur in Plato, and even dialectics are 
not treated of as a distinct and separate province, 
j'et he must rightly be regarded as the origi- 
nator of the threefold division of philosophy, 
inasmuch ns he had before him tho decided 
object to develop tho Soeratio method into a 
scientific system of dialectics that should 
supply the grounds of our knowledge as well as 
of our moral action (physics and ethics). 
Accordingly, the Theaetetus, Sophiates, Par- 
snenides, and Graiylus, are principally dialecti- 
cal; the Protagoras, Gorgiaa, Politicus, Phile- 
htis, and the Pepuhlic, principally etliical ; while 
the Tiiiiaeus is exclusively physical. Plato, in 
developing the Soeratio view of the tme con- 
ception of objects, was influenced both by the 
Eleatic doctrine of tho unchangeable unity of 
real existence [Pabwenides] and the Heraeli- : 
loan theory of a perpetual flow and change in 
human life [see p. 403], whence followed the 
question, how could there be absolute know- 
ledge of tho objects of sense which were per- 
petually changing (Aristot. Met. A. 6). This 
question Plato solved by his doctrine of Ideas, 
wliioh became the centol part of his system 
Tlie objects which our senses perceive are 
indeed changeable with each perception and 
unreal, but each of these is an imperfect copy 
of a perfect original which has a real immutable 
and eternal existence in another world; and 
the perfect original was called an ISe'a or 
eJSos, because it was the true form or arche- 
type; and inasmuch as there was only one 
‘ idea ’ or archetype of each class of things, 

‘ ideas ’ were sometimes called f rdScs or parades 
i.e. ‘unities’ [Phileh. p. 15). The highest of 
all was the ‘ idea ’ of Good, which was the 
cause of all perfection (but yet notlnng personi- 
fied). The body being a hindrance to the 
contemplation of these unchangeable realities 
whicli are the only absolute loiowledgc, the 
philosopher frees himself ns far as possible from 
tho disturbance of senses. Further, as an aid 
to conceiving these true ‘ ideas,’ the human 
soul has a certain power of ‘recollection’ 
{irifirgats) of the sight which it enjoyed of 
them before it was linked to tho human body. 
The vision has been to a great extent forgotten, 
hut still the recollection is stirred by the sight 
of the imperfect copy and is strengthened when 
the mind abstracts itself from the world of 
sense, and exercises its reason. — His system of 
ethics was founded upon his dialectics, as 
remarked above. Hence he asserted that, not 
being in a condition to grasp the idea of the Good 
with full distinctness, we are able to approxi- 
mate to it only so far as we elevate the power 
of thinking to its original purity. — Complete 
editions of Plato by Stallbaum, Lips. 1930-1877 ; 
Baiter and Orelli, Zurich, 1839-1874 : by C. F. 
Hermann, Lips. 1874. Translation by Jowett, 
Oxford, 1881. Among the numerous editions 
of separate treatises are tho Gorgias by IV. H. ] 
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Thompson; Apofopy by Riddell; Apology and 
Phaedo by Smith ; Phacdo by Archer Hind ; 
Theaetetus by Campbell ; Phaedrus by W. H. 
Iboraj^oii ; So2)ltistes and Politicus by Camp 
heU; Philchtis by H. Jackson. 

‘^“^raantled Oleum tor Philip n.c. 
M7 and .betrayed the town to the Romans 
(Li%. xxvnn C) — 2. Brother of Gentil’s kiin^ of 


Dlyrm, and son of Pleoratns (Liv, xliv. 2 
According to Polybius, xxix. 5, bis name w 


SO}. 

was 


Pleuratns. 

Plantia Gens, a plebeian gens at Home. The 
namo ^ also written PloiiuSy just as we have 
both Clodtiis and Claudius, Tho gens was 
dindedintoGie families of Eypsaeus.Proculus, 

■ StlvOMUs, VemiOf Venox. Althongh several 
members of these families obtained the consul- 
ship, nono of them are of sufficient importance 
to require a separate notice. 

PlautianuG, Pulvius, an African by birth, 
tho fellow-townsman of Septimius Severus. 
Ho served as praefect of the praetorium under 
this emperor, who loaded him with honours and 
wealth, and virtually made over much of the 
imperial authorit 3 ' into his hands. Intoxicated 
by these distinctions, Plautianus indulged in 
the most despotic tyranny, and perpetrated 
acts of cruelty almost beyond beJieh Jn xn, 
202 his daughter Plautilla was married to 
Caracalla; but having discovered the dislike 
cherished hy Caracalla towards both his daugh- 
ter and liimself, and looking forward with 
apprehension to the downfall which awaited 
him upon the death of the sovereign, he formed 
a plot against the life both of Septimius and 
Caracalla. His treachery was discovered, and 
he rvas immediately put to death, 203. His 
daughter, Plautilla, was banished first to SieiJy, 
and subsequently to Lipara, where she was 
treated with the greatest harshness. After the 
murder of Geta, in 212, Plautilla was put to 
death by order of her husband. (Dio Cass. Ixxv. 
14, lxr\i. 2, Isxvii. 1.) 

Plautilla, [Plautukus.] 

PiantiUB. 1. A., a man of consular rank, 
who was sent by the emperor Claudius in a.p. 
43 to subdue Britain. He remained in Britain 
four years, and subdued the S. part of the 
island. He obtained an ovation on his return 
to Borne in 47. (Tac. .<4^?*. 14.) It was alleged 
against his nife, Pomponia, that she had become 
a convert to Christianity, and Plautius was 
commissioned to inquire into the cliorge, which 
he rejwrtcd to be disproved (Tac. Ami. xiii. 
32).— 2. An early ivriter of comedies, who is 
mentioned by Varro as having written plays 
wliich were sometimes reckoned among those of 
Plautus (GelJ. iiin s, 10). — 3. A Roman jurist, 
who lived about the time of Vespasian, and is 
cited by subsequent jurists. 

Plautus, T. Maccius, the most celebrated 
comic i>oet of Rome, was a native of Snrsina, 
a small village in Umbria. His name has been 
much disputed. Festus (p. 238) explains the 
name Plotus as meaning in the Umbrian lan- 
guage ‘flat-footed’ and mentions as bearing 
that name the poet of Sarsina, called (as it 
appear.*! in the abridgment of Paulus) Accius, 
Hence the groat comedian was commonly 
kno^vn in modem times as IM. Accius Plautus 
until Ritschl, from n comparison of Plant. 
Merc, G, and the conclu.sion of tho Casino, 
Menaeciiinif and Epidicus in • the Ambrosian 
MS., with Gell. iii. 3, 9, deduced the name 
MacciuSi which is now almost universally 
accepted. It is’ e^uggested with some proha* 
biliiy that it was formed from the word -maccKSf 
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ft bnffoon, given as i mcknajne to Plantna, and attention is paid to those which /ollow hence 
adopted by him when he became a Btoiftn wc find Paptivt, Cureuho, Casina, Cutel 
citizen. The date of hia birth 13 nncertftw, but lana SiMiellarta, Menaechmi, Mtle$ ifer 
it may be placed about bc 2o4 Cicero {de ealor Pseudolui,Poenulu$,Per$a The play 
Sen 50) speaks of Plautus as having been an of the Sacehides forms the only exception to 
old man m 191 B c HoprobablycametoRome the alphabetical order It wasprobablyplsced 
at an early age, since be displays such a perfect after the £ptdicua by some copyist, becanse he 
mastery of the Lalm langnage, and an ac - 1 bad observed that Plautus m the Bacchidea 
quaintance with Greek literature, which he (ii.3,23) referred to the .Bpidtcaaas anearlier 
could hardly have acquired in a provincial work Tlie names of the comedies are either 
town When he arrived at Rome he was m taken from some leading character in the play, 
needy circumstances, and nas first employed or from some circumstance which ocenrs m it 
m the service of the actors With the mimey those titles ending in ana are adjectives, 
he h^ saved in this inferior station he left ginng a general description of the play thus 
Rome and set up in business but bia specn ) Aeinann is the ‘ Ass-Comedy ' The comedies 
lations failed , he returned to Rome, and his of Plautas enjoyed unrivalled jiopulanty among 
necessities ohhged him to enter the aemce of the Romans, and continued to be represented 
a baker who employed him in turning a hand down to the tune of Diocletian The continued 
mill (Cell 111 8 14) While in this degrading popoUntyofFlantusthronghsomanycentuneB 
occupation he wrote three plays, the sale of was owing, m a great measure, to his being a 
which to the managers of the public games national poet Though he founds his plays 
enabled him to quit hia drudgery, and begin his upon Greek models, the characters in them 
literary career He was then probably about act, speak, and joke like genuine Romans, and 
thirty years of age (224), and accordiiiglv began hethereby secured the sympathy of his audience 
to write comedies a few years before the break more completely than Terence could ever have 
ing ©utof ihesetondPomewaT Qe contmned done Wnethei Plautus borrowed the plan of 
to write lor about forty years and died m J84 all hie plays from Greek models, it is impoBS- 
when he was seventy years of age (Cic Brut iblelosay TheRflCckidcs, Poenufu* and (ac- 
60) His contemporanes at first were Linos cording to fome) the SficAu*, were ^ken from 
Andronieos and haevins, aflerwerds Rnnina htenander, the Canna and Buaera lioro 
and Caecihue Terence did not nse into notice Diplulns , the Mercator and the Tnnuvmi^, 
till almost twenty years after hisdealh. Daring and poseibly also tbe ATotfelfnrw, from KiJe. 
theloDgtunothatPlautnsbeldposseseionoftbe mon, the yltinana from Pcmophiln* Bntm 

L T » ‘ all cases rieutus allowed himselfmncfl greeter 

liberty than Terence, and w »me laetaaces 
he appears to have simply taken the lei^Bg 
tdeaol the play from tU Greek, ttd to tate 
filled It up m Jus own feihion It bae been 
infetT^ from a well laown Ime w 
(Ert$l u 1 68), ‘ Plautus ad exemplar Bieufr 

pToperare Epicnanw,’ that PlaatM took greet 

pains to imitate Enicbarmos But there i» no 
correepondecce between any of the 
nteve of Plantns and the known tltles cf the 


etege he was always a great ^^ounle of the 
people , and he expressed a bold conecioiuiiess 
of hie own perwere m the epitaph which he 
wrote for hie tomb, and which has come down 
to os — 

Fortquam eat mertem aptsi Pbutua eoooedia luget, 
Beene dnerta, deln rlm< ladu4joca»ju« ' 

Et nomerl ISBumerl irnial ««««< cutuornaianiut. 

(OeU.L21.S) 

Plautu* wrote a great Dumber of comedies, 
and m tbe last century of the repablic 
there were 130 plays which bore his Dame 
hlost of these, however, were not considered 
genuine by the best Roman entice There 
were several works written upon tbe subject, 
and ol these tbe most celebrated was tbe trea- 
tise of Varro entitled Quaeittonea Plautinae 
It appears that towards the end of tbe repabbe 
there had been a tendency to reckon as ‘Plan 
tine’ all old palUatae eomediae, and Varto 
binited the undoubted comedies of (be poet to 
twenty one, which were hence called the JVzdu 
lae Varrontanae These Yarroman comediee 
are no doubt those which have come down to 
our own time, with the lossof one At present 
we possess only twenty comedies of Plantns, 
but there were onguiaHj twenty one m tbe 
manuscripts, and the Fidufaria, which was tbe 
twenty first, and which came last in (he coUec 
tion.was tom oS from (he manuscnpl to tbe 
. 1 , 11 a fm— *\ttes o( the twenty one 

1 Amphtlruo 2 ^s»- 
4 Captim B Cureu- 
~ 8 EpidteuM 

li ilenaee\- 


middU ages 'The t 
Yarroman plays are 
naria 8 Autularta _ 
ho 6 Casino 7 Ctaiellan^. 
9 Bocckiifo to Ifoitelfaria 


12. Mtlea 13 Mercator 14 Faeudolus 
15 Poenulua 16 Peraa 17 Euden* 10 
Stichua 19 Tnnummua 20 Trueulentut 
21 YiJuIona This is tbe order tn whidi 
they occur in the manuscripts, though yrotwhly 
not the one in which they were onginaQy 
arranged by t arro The present order is | 
evidently alphabetical , the initial letter ol tbe ' 
title of each play is alone regarded and so^ 


plays ol Plautus and the known titles 
comedies ol Epicharmns ; and Ihe verb pro 
perare has reference only to the livehnees ana 
energy of Plautus's style, in which he bore a 
reeetnblanoe to the Bicilian poet There i* 
abundant testimony to the esteem '“which 
Plautus was held aJit e by the educated Rom^* 
and by the general pnlmc Horace (“« 

Poet 270), indeed, expresses a less favour«l| 
opinioa of Plautus , but it must be recoUecteo 
(bat the taste of Horace had been for“®“,*I JJ 
different school of literature, and that he disliked 
the ancient poets of hta country Slorwver.it 
pnAable that the censure of Horace does not 
Iter to the general character of PlautuM 

poetry, but merely to his mbarmonioM 
and to some of his jesta Cicero (ac Op u 
29, 104) places his wit on a par with that ol ine 
Old Attic Comedy (cf ApoJl Sidon. xmin 14^ 
By modems Plantns has not only been admireo 
bat has been selected lor imitation by many ol 

tbe best poets. Thus the d:CTj5Ai/rua (theory 
play of Plantns which has a mythological pimj 
has been imitated by 3Ioh5re and Dryden; M* 
Auialona by Mohkre in hjs Arare, the Aiw 
lellarta by Regnard, Addison, and others , iM 
AfenueeAmi by Shaispeare m his Comedy oj 
Errore, the Tnnummua by Lessing m m» 
Schata, and so with oOiera— Of the 
complete editions the best are by Ritschl, 1 m 8, 
1884, Fleckeisen. 18S9, 1874, Ussuig, 18^ 
Among useful editious of separate plsys are ^ 
Aufuiana and 3/e7iarcbm» by Vtagner, 187®, 
*~^;tiie CaptiBi by Sonnenschem 1880, the 
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Mosiellaria by Ramsay, 18G9, and by Sonnen- 
scbein, 188-1 ; the Miles Gloriosus by Tyrrell, 
1885; the Tri7iuni7mis by Wagner, 1875, and 
by Sloman, 1883; the Truculentiis by Stude- 
mund, 18GS. 

Plavis (Fiavc), a river in Venetia in the K. 
of Italy, which flows past Bellunum and falls 
into the sea at Altinum, W. of Aquileia. 

Pleiades (nAeidSes or neXeid5€s),the Pleiads, 
are usually called the daughters of Atlas and 
Pleloue, whence they bear the name of the 
Atlantidcs (Hes. Op. 883, 014; Hyg. Ast. ii. 
21; Apollod. iii. 10). They were called Ver- 
giliae by the Romans a (name which some 
connected with ver as the season of their 
rising), and also Suculae {i.e. the herd of little 
pigs) : they were also known as Sidus Pari- 
liciura, because they shone at the time of the 
festival Parilia. (Plin. ridii. 240 ; Serv. ad Aen. 

i. 744 ; Pest. p. 872.) They were the sisters of 
the Hyades, and seven in number, si.v of whom 
are described as visible, and the seventh as 
invisible. The Pleiades are said to have made 
away with themselves from grief at the death 
of their sisters, the Hyades, or at the fate of 
their father, Atlas, and were afterwards placed 
as stars at the back of Taurus, where they 
farmed a cluster resembling a bunch of grapes, 
whence they were sometimes called BiiTpus. 
According to another story, the Pleiades were 
virgin companions of Artemis, and, together 
with their mother, Pleione, were pursued by the 
hunter Orion in Boeotia; their prayer to be 
rescued from him was heard by the gods, and 
they were metamorphosed into doves (irsAsi- 
dSes) and placed among the stars. (Pind. Nem. 

ii. 11 ; Athen, p. 490 ; Diod. hi. 59.) The story of 
the lost Pleiad was that Slerope, the seventh of 
tlie sisters, hid her light in mortification because 
she alone had married a mortal (Sisyphus) and 
hecome subject to mortality (Ov. Fast. iv. 170). 
The rising of the Pleiades in Italy was about 
the beginning of May, and tbeir setting about 
the beginning of November. Hence the Pleiads 
were connected with the fertilising rains of 
spring, with the seed-time of antiuxm and also 
with antnmn storms, and different parts of the 
myth are traceable to these different points of 
view. They are daughters of Atlas because the 
rain-clouds associated with them rise out of the 
western sea, and in the pursuit by Orion there 
is reference to the stormy time of antnmn. It 
is likely that in the Homeric story of the doves 
who brought ambrosia from the western ocean 
there is allusion to the Pleiads and their aid to 
the summer harvests (Od. r. 59; Athen. f. c.). 
The story of the ‘ lost Pleiad ’ here appears in 
the mention of one dove being killed in the 
passage of the rocks, and their name — usually 
connected with irKelav = ‘ many in number ’ 
(Hyg. Fab. 192) — is not improbably referred to 
wf'Afioi (doves). Their names are Electra, 
JIaia, Taygete, Alcyone, Celneno, Sterope, and 
Mcrope. 

Pleiae {XlKeiai), a town in the SW. of La- 
conia between Asopns and Acriae (Liv. xxiv. 
27). 

Plemmyrlnm (nAeppipior : Fiaita di Gt- 
gante), a promontory on the S. coast of Sicily, 
immediately S. of Syracuse. [SYK-\cus-ti:.] 

Pleione (UKritirri), a daughter of Occanus, 
and mother of the Pleiades by Atlas. [Atl-vS ; 
Pleudes.] 

Plenmoxii, a small tribe in Gallia Belgica, 
subject to the Nervii (Caos. B. G. v. 89). 

Pleuratus (XlXdpaTos), lung of Illyria,was 
the son of Scerdilaldas. His name occurs ns 
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an ally of the Romans in the second Punic 
war, and in their subsequent wars in Greece. 
(Pol. x^-iii. 30, sxii. 4 ; Liv. sxvi. 24.) 

Pleuron (nAeupeSa: TlKevpwvios : Gyphtohas- 
tron), an ancient city in Aetolia, and one of 
the most important in the country, was situ- 
ated at a little distance from the coast, NW. 
of the month of the Evenus, and on the S. 
slope of Mt. Aracynthus. It was originally 
inhabited by the Curetes. (17. ii. G39, xiii. 
217, xiv. IIG ; Strab. pp. 4S0, 451.) Tliis an- 
cient city was abandoned by its inhabitants 
when Demetnns IL, King of Macedon, laid 
waste the surrounding country, and a new city 
was built under the same name to the W. of the 
ancient one. (Strab. 7. c.; Pans. vii. 11, 8.) 
The two cities are distinguished by geographers 
under the names of Old Pleuron and New 
Pleuron respectively. The mins of the later 
town are remarkable. 

Plinlus. 1. C. PUnius Secundus, the 
author of the Sistoria Naiuralis, distin- 
guished ns Pliny the Elder, was bom a.d. 
23, at Novum Comum (Como) in the N. of 
Italy. He came to Rome while still young, 
and being descended from a family of wealth 
and distinction, he had the means at his dis- 
posal for availing himself of the instraction of 
the best teacliers to be found in the imperial 
city. At the age of about 23 he went to Ger- 
many, where he served under L. Pompom'ns 
Secundus, of whom he afterwards wrote a 
memoir, and was appointed to the command of 
a troop of cavalry (prae/cctus alae). (Tao, Ann. 
i. G9 ; Plin. Ep. iii. 5.) It appears from notices 
of his own that he travelled over most of the 
frontier of Germany, having visited tlie Cnuci, 
the sources of the Danube, Ac. (Plin. xii. 98, 
xvi. 2, sxii. 8). It was in the intervals snatched 
from his military duties that he composed his 
treatise De Jacnlatione equestri. At the same 
time he began a history of the Germanic wars, 
which he afterwards completed in twenty 
hooks (Plin. Ep. iii. 5). He returned to Rome 
with Pomponius (52), and applied himself to 
the study of jurisprudence. The greater part 
of the reign of Nero he spent in retirement, 
chiefly, no doubt, at his native place. It may 
have been with a view to the education of his 
nephew that he composed the work entitled Sf K- 
diosns, an extensive treatise in three books, occu- 
pying six volumes, in which he marked out the 
course that should be pursued in the training 
of a young orator, from the cradle to the com- 
pletion of his education and his entrance into 
public life. During the reign of Nero he 
ivrofe a grammatical work in eight books, en- 
titled Dubius Sermo (Plin. Ep. iii. 6); and 
towards the end of the reign of this emperor 
he was appointed procurator in Spain. He 
was here in 71, when his hrother-in-law died, 
leaving his son, the younger Phny, to the 
guar^anship of his uncle, who, on account of 
his absence, was obliged to entrust the care of 
him to Virginins Ruins. Pliny returned to 
Rome in the reign of Vespasian, shortly before 
73, when he adopted his nephew (Plin. Ep. y. 
8). He had known Vespasian in the Germanic 
wars, and the emperor received him into the 
number of bis most intimate friends. It was 
at this period of his life that he ^vrote a con- 
tinuation of the History of Aufidins Bassus, in 
thirty-one hooks, carrying the narrative down 
to his own times. Of his manner of life at 
this period an interesting account has been 
preserved by bis nephew (Epist. iii. 5). It 
was his prsctice to spend a portion of the 
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night bv candlelight. Before it was light he of a dedicatory ejnstle to Titas, followed by a 
betook mmself to the emperor t espasian, and table of contents of the other books. ^Vh«n it 
after eiecnting euch commusions as he might is remenibered that this was not the reault of 
be charged with, retcmed home and dercied the nadistracted labour of a life bnt written u 
the time which he still had remaining to study the boars of leisure secnred from act re pur 
After a slender meal he would, m summer Lme, smt^ and that, too, by the author of other 
lie in the sunshine while some one read to him, axtensirc works, it is, to say the least a won 
hehimselfmalongnotesandeitiacts. Ilcnever detfnl monument of human industir Itmay 
read anything withont making extracts m this easily be supposed that Phny, with his mordi 
way, for 1^ used to say that there was no booh oate appetite for accmnnlatmg knowledge out 
so bad bnt that some good might ^ got out of botdcs, was not the man to produce a really 
of it. Ho wonld then take a co'd bath, and scientide work. He was not even an ongi 
after a shght repast sleep a rery little and nal 4^»errer The matenala which he worked 
then pursue his studies till dinner time Dor op into his huge eecyclopaedic compilation 
ing this meal some book was read to and were almost all denred at second band, though 
commented on by him. At table as might be doubtless be has incorporated the results of 
supposed, he spent but a short time Snch his own obserration in a larger number of in 
was his mode of life when in midst of the stances than those m which he indicates such 
bustle and confusion of the city tVhen in re- to be the ease, hot did he, as a compiler, 
tirement in the conntry the t me spent in the show either judgment or discrimination m the 
bath was nearly the only inteiral not allotted selection of his materials, so that m his ac 
to stndy, and that he reduced to the narrowest coonts the true and the false are found inter 
limits, for durmg aU the process of scraping mixed. His love of the marrellons, and his 
and rubbing he bad some book read to him, or contempt for hnman nature lead him constantly 
himself dictated. IVhen on a journey he bad a I to intr^nce what is strange or wonderful, or 
secretary by his side with a book and tablets [adapted to illustrate the wickedness of man. 
By this mces-sant appbcation, persevered m j and the unsatisfactoiy arrangementi o! Pron 
tliooghout life he amassed an enormous ' dence His work is extremely valuable to us 
amount of matenala, and at his death left to from the vast Dumber of subjects treated of, 
h« nephew 160 volumma of notes {eleettrrum with regard to many of which w# have no otlier 

oomBienfuni) written extremely small on both soorcea of i^onnalion. But what he tells ns 
sides. With some reason might his nephew is often nnintelhgibJe, from bis retwung a^ 
say that, when compared with Pliay those who counts of Uuogs with wbeh be was himself 
hs4 epent their whole hves in 1 tenry pnrraita personally ufiecqaaintcd, and of which be u 
seemM as if they had spent thra in notlung consequence gives no satisfactory 
•Ise than aleep and idleness From the ma- reader liiough a writer on soology, botany, 
tenals which he bad in this wsr collect^ he and mineralogy he hae no pretensions 
compiled his celebrated Sitlontt Kaitiralu, csiOed a naturalist. Bis compilations czhioit 
which he published ateut 77 The deUQa of scarcely a trece of scientife arrangement, anl 
Plmy’s death are mvan in a letter of the freqnentlv it can be shown that he d^ i»t 
younger Pliny to Tacitus (Ep n. 1C) He give the true eense el the authors whom he 
perished in the celebrated erup ion of Vesovios quotes and translates, ginng not uncot^only 
which orerwbelmedEerrakaeomandPompeu, wrong Latin names to the objects sroken of 
in 79 bemg 50 years of age (Plin. Ep m. 5, 7) by his Greek anthontiea— Editions of ^*”r* 
Hewaa at the tune stationed at Sitsennm m Aafvraf Hufory, with a commentary, are by 
the, command of the Homan fleet , and it was Hardonia (Paris, 1665, S Tula, 'f to , Snd ed t, 
his anxiety to examine mote closely tbe extra- 1723 3 rola foL), critical edition* bv Silhg 

ordinary pbenomenon which led him to aail Gotha, 1833, by Jan, Leip*. 1870, by DetleSs^ 
to Stabiae, where be landed and perished. 1873. There i* a French tran^tion by He 
The only work of Pliny which has come down Giandsagne, with notea by Cnner an 1 others, 
to us u his H'isfona A'afura/te Byhiatural Pans, 1833)-^ C Pliaiui Caeellins Seena- 
History the ancients understood astroDomy, du, frequently called Phny the Tounger was 
meteorology, geography, nuneralogy, roology, the son of C Caecihus and of Phnia, the 
botany — m short, every thing that does not sister of the elder Plmy He wa* bwn at 
relate to the results of human skill or the pro- Comnm m i-P 61 , and having lost his father 
ducts of human faculties Flinv, however, at an early age, be was adept^ by his ancle, 
has not kept within even these extensive limits, ashasbeen roentioned above His edneat^ 
He has broken in upon the plan imphed by the was conducted under the care of hif uncl e bis 
title of the work, by considerable digressions loother, and his tutor, Virguuus Bnfua Fiom 
on human inventions and mstitutions (book his yonth he was devoted to letters. In^s 
vu.), and on the history of the fine arts (xiiv,- fourteenth year he vrrote a Greek tragroy 
xxTTU.) Mmor digressions on similar topics He studied eloquence under Q omtili a n . 
are al^ mterspersM in vanous parts of the acquiraments finally gained him the reputat^n 
work, the arrangement of which in other re- of teing one of the most learned men 
sjects exhibits but httle scientific diacnmina- age, and hi* fnend Tacitus, the historian, 
lion. It comprises, SiS Plmy says m the pro- the ««Tn» honourable distinction. He wss also 
face, 20 000 matters of importance, drawn fr om an orator In his nineteenth year he begsu to 
100 selected authors, to whose obsCTVations be apeak la the Forum, and he was f 
added many of his osrn. The authors used by pfoyed as an advocate before the court of W 
him whose writing* are still extant are An- Centumvin and before the Homan senate ita 
stoUe (chiefly through the medium of Fompema filled numeroas offices m succession. IVhuea 
Trogus and \igidina Figulu*), Thcophritn*, yoong ttut, he served in Byna as tribnnu* 
Cato, Varro Vitruvius, Columella, and Mel^ militiim and waa there a h ea r er of the Storf 
On botany he seems to hare relied a good deal Euphrates «iv^ of Artemidoma Be was sod- 
OQ Sextius h iger, who was largely ns^ also sequently quaestor Caesans, praetor ^ 
Dioscondea. The whole work u div^ed mto about 83, and consul 100 m which 7^^ " 
thirty^ven books, tha first of which consists wrote hia Pattesyncut, which l* addressed to 
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Trajan. In lOS ho was appointed propraetor 
of tho province Pontica, where ho did not stay 
quite two years. Among his other functions 
he also-discharged that of curator of the chan- 
nel and tho banks of the Tiber v. 

52G2; cf. Plin. JSp, v. 14). Ho was twice mar- 
ried. His second w*ife was Calpumia, tlxe 
granddaughter of Calpumius Fabatus, and an 
accomplished woman: she was considerably 
younger than her husband, who has recorded 
her kind attentions to him (Plin. Ep. iv. 19, vi. 
4, viii. 10). He had no children by either wife 
bom alive. Tlie life of Pliny is chiefly known 
from his lettere. So far as this evidence shows, 
he was a kind and benevolent man, fond of 
literary pursuits, and of building on and im- 
proving his estates. He was ridi, and ho sx>ent 
liberally. He was a land master to his slaves. 
His body was feeble, and his health not good. 
Notlring is known as to the time of hia death. 
Tho extant works of Pliny are his Panegyricus 
and the ten books of his Epistolae. The 
Panegynous is a somewhat bombastic eulogium 
on Trajan. Pliny collected his own letters, as 
appears from the first letter of the first book, 
which looks sometliing like a preface to the 
whole collection. It is not an improbable con- 
jecture that he may have iivritten man}’ of his 
letters with a dew to publication, or that when 
he was writing some of them the idea of future 
publication was in his mind. However, they 
form a delightful collection, and make us ac- 
quainted •with many interesting facts in the life 
of Pliny and that of his contemporaries. The 
letters from Pliny to Trajan and the emperor's 
replies form the whole of the tenth book : let- 
ters 1&-121 belong to the period of lua Bifchy- 
nian governorship. The letter on the punish- 
ment of the Christians (x. 97) and the emperor's 
answer (x. 98) are of tho greatest interest and 
value from their hearing on the history of the 
Church in the first century. — Edition of the 
Epistolae and PanegyrictiS by Keil, Leips. 1853 
and 1870. Editions of the Epistolae are by 
Cortius and Longolius, Amsterdam, 1734, and 
by Gierig, Lips. 1800; by During, 1843; book 
iii. by Mayor, 1880 ; i. and ii. by Cowan, 1889. 

Plmtlune inKiv6iy7j)j a city of Lower Egypt, 
on the hay called from it Sinus Plinthinetes 
{U\tv6iv7]rTjs K6\iTos)t was the ‘W'.-most city of 
Egypt (according to its narrower limits) on the 
frontier of Marmarica. It stood a little of 
Taposiris {Ahousir). (Strab. p. 799. ) 

Plistarchus {UK^io'rapxos), king of Sparta, 
was the son and successor of Leonidas, who 
was killed at Thermopylae, b.c. 480. Ho 
reigned from 480 to 458, but being a mere cliild 
at the time of his father's death, the regency 
was assumed by his cousin Pausanias. It 
appears that the latter continued to administer 
affairs in tho name of the young king till his 
o^vn death, about 407 (Hdt. ix. 19). 

Plisthenes (n^e^o-Oewjs), son of Atreus, and 
husband of Acrope or Eriphyle, by whom he 
became the father of Agamemnon, Menelaus, 
and Anaxibia; but Homer makes the latter 
the children of Atreus. [See Agameitkon, 
Atueus.J 

PlistTa (Prestia), a village in Samnium in the 
valley between M. Tifata and Tabumus (Liv. 
ix. 21). 

Plistoanar orPIistonax (nXctarodi'a^y nA«- 
o'rSi'al), king of Sparta, was the eldest son of 
tho Pausanias who conquered at Plataca, B.c. 
479. On tho death of Plistarchus, in 458, 
Vidthout issue, Plistoanax succeeded to the 
throne, being yet a minor (Thuc. i. 107). He 
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reigned from 458 to 408. In 445 he invaded 
Attica; but tho premature withdrawal of his 
army from the enemy's territory exposed him 
to ^0 suspicion of having been bribed by 
Pericles. He was punished by a heavy fine, 
T^icli he was unablo to pay, and was tlierefore 
obliged to leave his country {Thuc. ii. 21, iii. 
26; Pint. Per. 22). He remained nineteen 
years m exile, taking up his abode near the 
temple of Zeus on Mt. Lycaous in Arcadia, and 
having half his house within the sacred pre- 
cincts that he might enjoy the benefit of the 
sanctuary. During this period his eon Pau- 
sanias, a minor, reigned in his stead. The 
Spartans at length recalled him in 42G, in 
obedience to the injunctions of the Delphic 
omcle. But he was accused of having tampered 
ivitli the Pythian priestess to induce her to 
interpose for him, and his alleged impiety in 
this matter was continually assigned by his 
enemies ns the cause of all Sparta's mis- 
fortunes in the war ; and therefore it was that 
he used all his influence to bring about peace 
with Athens in 421 (Thuc. v. 16). He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Pausanias. 

^ PHstns (nAtjtrT^y : Xeropotamo)^ a small 
river in Phocis, whicli rises in Mt. Parnassus,, 
flows past Delphi, where it receives the small 
stream Castalia, and falls into the Crissaean 
gulf near Cirrha (Strab. p. 418 ; Delphi). 

Plotma, Poropeia, tho wife of the emperor 
Trajan, and a woman of extraordinary merit 
and virtue. As she had no children, she per- 
suaded her husband to adopt Hadrian. She 
died in the reign of Hadrian, who honoured her 
memory by mourning for her nine days, by 
building a temple in her honour, and by com- 
posing hymns in her praise. (Plin. Paneg. 88 ; 
Dio Cass^lxix. 10; Hadihanus.) 

Plotinopolis {u\wriv6TToKts)y a town in 
Thrace on the road from Trajanopolis to Had- 
rianopolis, founded by Trajan, and named in 
honour of his wife, Plotina (Ptol. iii. 11, 13; 
Procop. iled. iv. 11). 

Plotinus (nA£i>Th'D 5 ), the originator of the 
Neo-Platonic system, was bom at Lycopolis in 
Egypt, about a.i>. 203. The details of his life 
have been preserved by his disciple Porphyry 
in ft biography which has come do\m to us. 
From him we learn that Plotinus began to 
stud}’ philosophy in his twenty-eighth year, and 
remained eleven years under the instruction of 
Ammonins Saccas. In his thirty-ninth year 
he joined the expedition of the emperor Gordian 
(242) against the Persians, in order to become 
acquainted with the philosophy of the Persians 
and Indians. After the death of Gordian he 
fled to Antioch, and from thence to Rome (244). 
Intent on philoaophical study, he lived on the 
scantiest fare and restricted his hours of sleep 
to the briefest time possible. For the first ten 
years of his residence at Rome he gave only 
oral instruction to a few friends; but he was 
at length induced, in 254, to commit his instruc- 
tions to writing. In this manner when, ten 
years later (264), Porphyry came to Rome and 
joined himself to Plotinus, twenty-one books of 
very various contents had been already composed 
by him. During the six years that Porphyry 
lived with Plotinus at Rome, the latter, at the 
instigation of Amelins and Porphyry, wrote 
twenty-three books on the subjects whicli had 
been discussed at their meetings, to which ten 
books were afterwards added. The correction 
of these books was committed by Plotinus him- 
self to the care of Porphyry. On account of 
the weakness of his sight, Plotinus never read. 
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them throagh a second time, stQl less corrected | 
them; intent simply npon the matter, he seas 
aliV a careless o( or&ography, of the dinsuui of 
the syllables, and the clearness of his band 
wntmg The fifty fonr boohs were dinded by 
Porphyry into six Enneadt, or sets of nme 
boohs. Plotmns was eloquent in his oral eon 
mnnications and impressive is manner Hewas 
regarded with admiration and respect by men 
of science snch as the p^osophers Amehns, Por 
pbyry.the physicians Panlinns, Eustoehioa, and 
^thns the Arab &e also enjoyed the laTonz ol 
the emperor Galliennsand the empress Salmuna, 
and almost obtained from them the reboilding 
of two destroyed towns m Campania, with the 
view of then being governed according to the 
laws of Plato. He died at Poteoh in 262 The 
phUosophical systi^m of Plotmtts is founded 
upon Plato s wntmgs, with the addition of 
Tancms tenets drawn from tbs Oriental philo- 
sophy and religion. He appears, however, In 
avoid stadionsly all reference to the Onental ; 
ongm of his tenets , he endeavotus to find them 
all under the veil id the Greek mythology, and [ 
points ont here the germ of bis own philo^phi 
cal and religions eonncbona. He was the real 
fotmder of the heo-Platomc schooL In his 
system of Pantheism nut or thought is an 
emanation from the divme essence, and in it 
resides all tme Being which is ansik«ons to the 
FUtomc Ideas the sonl of the world whieb,as 
nature, mutes with the corporeal world, pro- 
ceeds iiam the veSi bat the material 
■ i world uic< 

a the eoal 

a the world sonl, which descends into 
the haman body and wh^ highest perfection 
IS to be Lherated from it and panfien from all 
that IS sensnoaa Plotinas is not guilty of that 
commixtnie and falsification of the Onental 
mythoV^ and mviticism which is foand in 
IsinbUchov, Proclns, aod others of the Ke» 
Platonic school— Editions of the Enneadt of] 
Plotmns are by Kreazcr.Oxonu, 1833, by Euch 
boa lfiS6, by Muller, 1878 
PlMIus, whose fall name was MaKitS Pto- 
sms SacxRCOS, a Latin grammarian, tbeaathor I 
of Ee ircfn<X>(-er,wbopiot>abIybTed towards 
the end of the third century of the Chrulian 
era, m the leign of Diocletian. His work is 

E ibbshed by Potschins in the Gramnuificiie 
afiniic Aueforer, Hannov ICOS, andby Cais- 
ford in the Scnjit<rret Latint En Jfe/ncae, 
Oxon, 1837 

Plotas Gallus ; Plot. Onphos ; Plot. Tacca 
[Giiirs; Gbifhcs, Tccca.) 

Plntarehas (IIAe^agxci) ^ Tyrant of Ere- 
tna m Eaboea,wbom the Athenians assistedm 
B.C. S34 against his rival, Callias of Chalets. 
The Athenian army was commanded by Pho- 
cion, who defeated Callias at Tamynae, bnt 
Phocion having snspected Flstarchns of 
treachery, expellrf him from Eretna. (Plot 
Fhoc 12 , Dent, de Fae. S )— 2 The biographer 
and philosopher, was bom at Chaeronea in 
Boeotia The year of his birth IS cot known; 
but we learn fr om Plotarch him>eU that he 
was studying philosopby under Ammonins at 
the time when Xero was making his progress 
throogh Gr eece , m a.n C6 , from which we may 
assume that he was a youth or a yonngman at 
that time. He spent some tune at Rome and 
m other parts of Italy, bot he tells ns that he 
did cot leam the Latin language in Italy, 
because he was occopied with public commis- 
sions and in ginn? lectures on philoaoidiy, 
and it was late in L'e before he bas-sd himself ' 


PLUTARCHU3 
|mih Homan Lteratnre He was leehumg at 
Home dormg the reign of Domitian, hut the 
statement of Soidaa that Plutarch was the 
preceptor of Trajan onght to be rejected. 
Plotarch spent the later years of hu life at 
Chaeronea, where he discharged vanons magis- 
terial ofiices, and held a priesthood. The time 
of his death is nnknowit, bnt probably took 
place early m Hadrian s reign.— The work 
which has immortalised Plutarch s name is his 
Parallel Liret (Bun n«<iXA7Xci) of forty six 
Greeks and Homans TTie forty six Lives are 
arranged in pairs , each pair contams the Life 
of a Greek and a Roman, and is followed by a 
companaon of the two men m a few pairs the 
comparison is omitted or lost He seems to 
have considered each pair of Lives and tbs 
Parallel as making one book (BifiXfav) The 
forty SIX Ijves are the following — (1) ^eseus 
and Bomolas, (2) Lycurgns and Noma, (3j 
Solon and Valerius PnbUcola, (llThemistmies 
and CamiUos, (5) Pennies and Q Fabius 
Slaximoa, (fi) Alcibiades and Conolanus , (7) 
Timoleon and AetniUus Faulns, (8) Pelopidas 
and Maroellns , (0) Anstides and Cato the 
Elder, (10) P^lopoemenand Flaminmns, (11) 
Pyrrhos and Manns, (12)Ijysandei and Snlla 
(13) Cimon and LnenUos , (1<) Nieias and 
CraasDS, (IS) Enmenes and Sertonns, (16) 
AgesQaas and Pompems , (17) Alexander and 
Caesar, (18) Pbomon and Cato theTounger, 
(19) Am and (^Heomenes, and Tibenns and 
Goios Gncchni , (20) Demosthenes and Cicero, 
(21) Demetnns Pohorcetes and M. Antonins, 
(22 }Diod and M Jamas Eratoa. There are 
also the Lites of Artaxerses Mnemon, Aratns, 
Galba, and Otbo, which are placed u the edi 
tionaaiter the fo^ sa Lives. Perhaps do work 
of aotiqaity has beea to estcnsively read m 
modem tunes as Plntarch's Lives. Thareason 
of their popolanty is that Plotarch has rightly 
eoDceivM the business of a biogTspher his 
biographyia tree portraitnre Other biography 
laoftcaadnU, tedions enametation of facts m 
the order of tune, with perhaps a summmg op 
of character at the end The refiectiona of 
Plutarch are neither impertinent nor trifling, 
his sound good sense is always there bia 
honest purpose is transparent hu love of 
humanity warms the whole His srork is and 
wiU remain the book of those who can nobly 
think aud dare and io (The best edition of 
the Lives u by Smtemi, revised issue, laps. 
1875 Among separate editions of particular 
laves those of Tbemistocles and Demosthenes 
by Holden supply most useful commentaries.) 
—Plutarch's oAerwntmgs, above sixty m num 
her, are placed under the general title of 
flforafia or Ethical works, though some of them 
are of an historical and anecdotal eharseter. 
such as the essay on the Malignity (naemBtta) 
of Herodotus, which neither requires nor merits 
refutstioD, and Ins Apophlhetmata, many of 
which are of Lttle value. Eleven of th« 

essays are generally classed among Plotarch s 

lustoncal works among them also aw his 
Boman Quetturne or Inqutnei, hu Greek 
Queetutnt, and the Liter of the Ten Oralaru 
Hut itulikely enough that several of the essays 
which are included in the iloralia ol Plataren 
ere not by him- At any rate, some of them are 
not worth reading The best of the kOtT* 
tnefuded among the Uoralia are of a di-erenS 
atamp. There is no philosophical sntein in 
these essays pure speculation was not 
tardi'a province His best writings aw prsoo- 
eaL and their merits consist m the soundneas 
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of Hs vioTTS on tbo ordinary events of Imman 
life, and tho benevolence of his temper.— Edt- 
tionsof the :ifornfiaby1Vyttcnbach, 1795-1821 ; 
bv Hercher, 1831. Editiona of the complete 
Works of PlnUrch by Keiske, Lips. 177-<-1782, 
and by Hntten, 1791-1803.— 3. The yonnger, 
n-as a son of the last, and is snpposed by some 
to liave been the author of sevcral^ol the works 
\ 7 hicl 1 pass usTially for liis father s, ns -he 
Avophthegmaia (Tzetz. Chil, i. 14,adLyc. C53). 
—4. An Athenian, son of Nostorins, presided 
with distinction over the x7eo-Platonic school at 
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Podarge. pLuiPvui:.] 

Pocas (flofat), son of Piiy lacus or Tliamnaca'i, 
husband of jfethone, and tho father of I’hilo- 
etotes, who is hence called I’c-atihadn, 
rocaniitishrros, Pomntia /irofcr, and Poranlc 
aatus. Poeas is mentioned among the Argo- 
nauts, and is said to have Idlled with an nrrov.- 
Talans in Crete. Ho set tiro to the pile on 
which Heracles s'.as hnml, and was reivardcd 
by the hero with his arrows. [Hr.n.\ci.l’.s ; 
PmiaiCTETES.] 

Pocinnndcr(noiVtn’5pot), fon of Chaerenilatts 


Athens in the early part of the fifth century, and i and Stmtonicc, was the liubhind of Tanagra, a 
j t Tin nmoTit» I danclitor of Aeohis or Acsooiis. hv wliom ho be- 


wassumomed the Great. He numbered among 
his disciples Sjuianus of Alcxandna, who sue- 
ceeded him ns head of the Echoolj tind Proclus 
ol Lycia. He wrote commontaries, which arc 
lost, on the Timaeua of Plato, and on Aristotle’s 
treatise On the Soul. He died at an advanced 
aire, about aj). 430. (Suid. a. v. T]piK\os : Marin. 
fit. Prod. 12.) 

Pluto. [Hades.] 

Plutus (IlAoiiroi), tho personification of 
wealth, is described as a son of Insion and De- 
meter. [Iabiox.] That H'calth should bo the 


daughter of -Vcolus or Acsopus,hy whom ho be- 
came the father of Ephippus and Ivcucippus. He 
was the reputed founder of the town of Tanngra 
in Bocotia, hence called Pocmandria. TDirn 
Pocmander had inadvertently killed his own son, 
he was purified by Elepiicnor. (Strnb. p. 401.) 

Poemanenos (floi.ntmjvifi; ethnic, the same: 
prob. Mav.iyaa),a fortified place in JIy.=ia, S.of 
Cyriens, with a celebrated temple of Asclepius 
(Steph. Byz. a. v . ; Plin. v. 123;. 

Poetovio, sometimes written Petovio [Pci- 
fan), a tomi in Pannonia Superior CWcstera 


ofispringof the Earth-goddes5eipre=sc3 the idea , Pannonia) on tlio frontiers of Noricnm, and on 
that ridies come from the c.arth— primarily : the Dravus (Dm re), was at first a fortress, and 
from agricnlture, hat also from metals. Tlie _ then a Roman colony with the sumamo Ulviu, 
same idea was the cause of the name nAonrav \ having been probably enlarged and ma(lc a 



not bestow his favours on riglitcous men ci- 
clusively, bnt that ho might distribute his gilts 
blindly and without any regard to merit (Ar. 
Plut. 90 ; Schol. ad Theocr. x. 19). At Thebes 
there was a statue of Tycho or Fortune, at 
Athens one of Irene or Peace, and at Tliespiac 
one of Athene Erganc, and in each of these 
cases Plutus was represented as the child of 
those divinities, symbolically expressing the 
sources of wealth, from good fortune, peace and 
industry (Pans. i. 8, 2, ix. 16, 2, ix. 20, 8). A 
copy of the statue of Irene and Plutus is now 
at Munich. [Cephisodotus.] He seems to 
have been also represented os a boy with a 
cornucopia. 

Pluvialia(nAot/iTaA.a, Ptol. : prob. Derro), one 
of the islandsin the Atlantic called Foetuk-tt-ae. 

Pluvins, i.e. the sender of rain (TihuU. i. 7, 
26), a surname of Jupiter among the P.omans 
(also Pluvialis and Imbricitor), to whom sacri- 
fices were offered during long protracted 
droughts. _[JupiTim.] 

Pnytagoras (Ilvvrtrydpaj). 1. Eldest son of 
Evagoras, king of Salamis in Cyprus, was assas- 
sinated along with his father, b.c. 374. [Ev- 1 
AGORAS.] — 2. King of Salamis in Cyprus, prob- ] 
ably succeeded Kicocles, though wo have no 
account of his accession, or his relation to the 
previous monarohs. He submitted to Alexan- 
der in 332, under whom he served Tvitli a fleet 
at the siege of Tyre. (Diod. xvi. 40; Arrian, 
An. ii. 20 ; Curt, iv. 3, 11 ; Athen. p. 107.) 

Podalirlus (noooAefpior), son of Asclepins 
and Epione or Arsinoe, and brother of Machaon, 
along with whom he led the Thessalians of Trioca 
against Troy. He was, like his brother, skilled 
in the medical art. On his return from Troy he 
was cast by a storm on tbe coast of Syros in 
Caria, where be is said to have settled. He was 
wor^pped as a hero on Mt. Dria. [Machaos.] 

P6darceB(lIo5apKus). 1. The original name of 
Priam. [Pelastus.]— 2. Son of Iphiclns and 
grandson of Pliylacus, was a younger brother 
of Protesilaus, and led the Thessalians of 
Phylace against Troy {II. in 693). 


Pogon {ndyu-v), tho liarlwnr of Troczen in 
Argolis (Strnb. p. 873). 

Pola (Pola), an ancient town in Istria, sitn- 
nted on Uio ^V. const, and near tho promontory 
Polaticnm, which was the most southerly point 
in the country. According to tradition Pola 
was founded by the Colchian' who had been 
sent in pursuit of Medea (Strnb. pp. 40, 209, 
210; 3fcl. ii. 8, 18). It was subsequently a Ro- 
I man colony, with tho snmamo Pictaa Julia, 
and became nn important commercial town, 
being united by good roads with -Aquileia and 
the principal towns of Illyria (Plin. iii. 129). 
It was hero that Belis-arius assembled his fleet 
to cross to Ravenna, a.D. 044 (Procop. B. G. iii. 
10). Its importance in antiquity is attested by 
its magnificent mins, of which tho principal aro 
those of on amphitheatre, of a triumphal arch 
(Porta anrea), creeled to L. Sergius by his wife, 
balyia Postnma, and of several temples. 

Polcmon (floAc/xa-v). 1. I,, king ol Pontns 
and the Bospoms, was the son of Zenon, the 
orator of Laonicea. As a reward for tho services 
rendered by his father as well as himself he was 
appointed by Antony in B.c. 39 to the govern- 
ment of a part of Cificia ; and he Euhseqnently 
obtained in cichango tlio kingdom of Pontns. 
(App. B.C.r-lo; Dio Cass. xlix. 25, 33 ; Strab. 
p. 578.) Ho accompanied Antony in hjs expe- 
dition against the Partliians in 36. After the 
battle of Actium be was able to make Ins peace 
withOctaviim, who confirmedhim in his Inngdom 
(Dio Cass. liii. 25). About the year 16 he was 
entmsted by Agrippa Tvith the charge of re- 
ducing the kingdom of Bospoms, of wliich lie 
Tvas made king after conquering the country 
(Dio Cass. Hv, 24). His reign after this was 
long and prosperous; ho extended his do- 
minions as far as the river Tanals ; but having 
engaged in an expedition against tho barbarian 
tribe ol the Aspurgians he was not only de- 
feated by them, but taken prisoner, and put to 
d^th (Strab. pp. 493, 495, 656). By his second 
wife, Pythodoris, who succeeded him on the 
throne, ho left two sons, Polemon IL and 
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Z«BOii, of Amiema, ftod one daa^fer, 

itho was mamed to Cotys fang of Thrace. — I 
si. n , eon of the preceding and of Pythodons, 
was raised to the sovereignty of Pontns and 
Boepoms by CoLgola in aj> 89 Bospomswaa 
afterwards taken from him by Clsndins,iiho 
assigned it to ^ithndates while he gare Pble- 
mon » portion of Cilicia is its stead 41 Zb C3 
Polemon was mdnced by Nero to abdicate the 
throne, and Pontns was rednecd to the con 
dit on of a Roman pronnce iDio Caas. Lx. 12, 
ii 8, Snet iicr 1S>— 3 Brother of Attains, a 
Mac^cmian oEEcer in the army of Alexander 
the Great. He was su'^pected of eom{^ity in 
the plot of which Philotas was accnsed, hot he 
was acquitted or pardoned (Arr An. in. 27 , 
Cnrt. Tu. 2, 1) After the death of Alexander 
he became a partisan of Perdiccas, nnder whose 
brother Alcetas, be serred (Diod. zrui ja xia. 
16)antilS'N) when he shar^ the defeats and 
captivity of Attains. lATTsi-Ca ho 2.}— 4. Of 
Athens, an eminent Platonic phSaeopheT, was 
the son of Philostratas, a man of wealth and 
political distinction In his youth Polemon 
was extremely prodigate but one dav when he 
was about thirty on his bursting into the school 
of Senocrates, at the head of ah^dof rereUen 
his attention was ao arrested by the discoorse 
which chanced to be npon temperance that be 
tore oS his garland and remained an attentire 
hstener,and fromthat day he adopted an abste- 
mioiia coarse of life (Her Sdt u 8, 9>3i and 
eontinned to freqaent the school, of which, on 
the death of Senocrates he became the head, 
S C sis. He died in 873 at a great age. He 
••teemed the object of philosophy to be to 
exercise men in thinn and deeds, not a di^ 
leetie specolation. He placed the aurnmnin 
fconum in tinngaccordiagtothe laws of nature 
(Dioe Loert. IT 16, Alhen. p 4t, Cic 
IT a, 6, 16, r 1 5 Of Athens by cituen 
ship, bat by birth cither of ri'nin, or Samoa, or 
Stcyon, a Stoic philoaopher and an eminent , 
geompher.snraamed Penegetrt (4 repnn'qrw*). I 
liTcd in the time of Ptolemy Epipbane^ at the ' 
beginning of the second century B.C Xnphilo, 
Sophy he was a disciple of PasAetius Be made I 
extensive jonmeys through Greece to collect I 
materials lor his geographical works, to thej 
course of which he paid particular atteotioa to ^ 
the inscriptions on votive olfeimgx and cm i 
columns. As the collector of these msenpbems 
he was one of the eaiher contributors to the ' 
Greek Anthology Athenaeus and other writers ' 
make my numerous quotat ons from bis woefcs. ' 
They were chiefly descriptions of different parts ' 
of Greece , some were on the paintings p r e- 
serred in rarous places, and aevei^ are con 
trorersial, among which is one against .Erato- 
sthenes, (Athen-pp 436,4l!LV— € ABtonins, a 
celebrated sophist and rhetone-an, fionnsbed 
under Trahan, Hadrian, and the first Antoninus, 
and was in high favour with the two former 
emperors. He was born of a consular Xunily, 
at Inodicea, but spent the greater part of bis 
life at Smyrna. His most celebrated disaple 
was AnetiJes. Amoeig his imitators id subse- 
quent tjaes wasGregoryNamanxen. Bisa^yle 
oratory was imposing rather than pleasing, 
and h-S character waa baughtr and reserved. 
I>unnf the latter port of ins life be was so 
tortur^ by the cout that be resolved to pot an 
end to his existence , he had himself shut sp m 
the tomb of his anccvtcrs at I^odicea, where | 
he d-ed of hunger, at the age of sixty fire. I 
(Philostr p.6S0. Said.a.r) Theccdyl 

work of Po'emon is the funeral oratmea I 


for Cynaegirna and Callimacbas, the generals 
who fell at Alaiathon which are enppos^ to be 
{woiHinnced by their fathers. These orations 
ateedffcdbyOrelh, Lips.1819— 7 The author 
of a short Greek work on Physiognomy, which 
1$ stilt extant He must hare liv^ m or before 
the t^d century after Chnst, as he is men 
tiODCd by Ongen. and from his style he cannot 
be snppos^ to have lived much earher than 
this time Hi« work consists of two books in 
thetet which contains twenty three chapters, 
after proving the utility of physiognomy, he 
lays down the general principles of the science , 
m this second book wmcb consists of twenty 
seTeo chapters, be goes on to apply the 
pnnciples he had before laid down, a^ de- 
acribn m a few words the characters of the 
coorageons wi«n , the timid, the unpndent, the 
passionate, the talkabve, d;c.~-.£dited by Prana 
in his Senptoret FhytWffnomoniae Vtterta, 
Altenbni^ 1780 

Polemonium (n»Ar/i^risv XfaXffiiruts and 
noA<fi«ricer Bal^man), a city on the coast of 
Pontns in Asia Minor, built by kmg Poixvox 
(probably the second) on the site of the older 
city of Side at the month of the nver Stdenns 
(Potenan Cnai) and at the bottom of a deep 
gulf mth a good harbonr It was the capital 
of the kingdom of Polemon, comprising the 
centnd part of Pontns. £ of t^ Ins, which was 
hence called Poatus Polemomacut (PIm. n. 
1) Ptoh V 6, 4 Amm. Mare, xxu 8 ) 

PolhSt fATSENt-j 

Poliehaa (n»\ij 

■nij) atown-—! . 

of AndasA (PauA ir 83, 6) —2. £a the HE. 
of lAConia (Poh it 86)^ In Chioa' 4 . In 
Crete, whose territory bordered on that «l 
Cydonia (Bdb nt ITO, Thue. u. 8o)— 5 In 
Myaia, m the distnct Troas, on the left bank of 
the A^pus sear lU sonrte (Strab p. 60S} 

Pollens (neXifvs), * the protector of the aty,’ 
a eomame of Zzra. 

PoUortetei, Bemstrins [BxxsTBirs.] 

Potitei (n»a/r«is), son of Z4iam and Hecuba, 
and father of Pn^ the yoonger, was a valiant 
wamor and famed tor ms swiftness of fooL 
He was slam by Pyrrhos. (H. zui 6S3, it 839, 
Verg Jn, u. 526, v 664.) 

PoUter.um, a t<7wn in the mtenor of Ia- 
tium, destroyed by Anens Maztius (Lit i. S3 , 
Dtouvs. UL 43 , Pirn. ui. 68) 

Folia, Argentarfn, the wife of the poet 
Lncan. fLrearnrs ] 

FoUenba (PoUentmaa) 1 (Pofeam), a 

town of the Statielh m laguna at eonflnenee 
of the SNua and the Tanarus, and snbse. 
quently a Kofnan municipinin (PIm in. 49' 
It was celebrated for its wooL In its cei|di' 
bouihood StOicho gained a victory over the 
Goths under Al»nc (Claudian, P <7ei 5S0-647, 
Ores. vn. 87) —2. A town in Pieenum probahly 
identical with Urbe Salna (PUn. lu. Ill)— »• 
(PolltTisa), a Roman colony on the HE. point 
ol the Baleans Major {BiiiiASES.] 

FoUentia.adeitT wor^pped by the Romans 
■mnnw the Indigetes, who was s upposed to 
supply strength to the g rowing child (1 st 
mix- 7 , Plant. Cos it 4, 8 . cf. IxniorrES). 

PoUIo, Annins, was accused of treason 
(majettiu) towards the end of the reign of 
Tiberms, but waa not brought to tnah He was 
ccbeequently c«ie of Neros inbmate fnenda, 
lot was accused of taking part m Piao’s cco^ 
spiTBcy agams* that emperor is sJi. 63, *od 
was h aviKh ed- (Tac Anil, xv 56, 71 ) 

FoUlu, C AiTetnc^ a distingu-shed aniof, 
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He died dniing the leiECn of Comraodos at 
the age of fifty eight He seems to have been 
attacked by many of bis contemporanes on 
account of the inferior character of hie ora- 
tory, and especially by Jjucian m his ‘P?iTrfp»i' 
SiSiirwaAor PoUux sras the author of several 
works, idl of which have perished with the 
exception of the Ononiasficoti. This work is 
divided into ten books each of which contama 
a short dedication to the Caeiar Commodns it 
was therefore published before aj> 177, amce 
Commodus became Augustas in that year 
Each book forms a separate treatise by iteell, 
containing the most important words relating 
to certain subjects, with short explanations of 
the ineamnfs of the words The alphabetical 
arrangement is not adopted, but the worda are 
given according to the snbjeela treated of in 
eachbook— Editions by IiederhnandHerastera 
hnis, Amsterdam, 1706 , by Dmdorf, Ltpn 
1824, and by Imm. Bekker, BeroL 1846—2 
A Byzantme writer, the author of a Chromeon 
whicm treats at soma length of the creation of 
the world, and is therefore entitled Tirrepfa 
It 13 a universal history, beginning 
with the creation of the world and coming down 
to the time of the writer— Edited by Uardt, 
llunich, 1792 

P§lu9(naKosi 1 A sophist and rhetorician 
a native of Agrigeatam. He was a disciple of 
Gorgias, and wrote a treatise on rhetoric, as 
well as other works mentioned by Saidas Be 
18 introduced by Plato as an interlocutor in the 
Oorgvu (cf Plat Phatdr p 867)— 3 Acele 
brated tragic actor, the ton of Chancles of 
Saniam and a disciple of Archias of Thorn It 
>B related that at the age of 70 abortly before 
hu death, he acted m eight tragediee on font 
snccMsive days (Plut Bnn 28 ) 

Polfaegot (no\6a4>at Pufjf&ot or An(t 
mefoa), an nninliabited island m the Aegaean 
eea, near Melos (Plin iv 70, Ptol iii IS, 26) 
PolfaeniLf (tloX^cui'ar) 1 Of LampeMos.a 
tuathematicion and a fnend of Epicurus, adoptM 
the philosophical eystem of his fnend, and, 
although he had presionsly acquired great 
repniatioD as a mathematician, he now main 
tamed with Epicurus the wortUleesness of 
geometry (Cio Ac ii 83, Fin i 6)-^ Of 
Sardis, a sophist lived in t)ie time of Jubns 
Caesar He la the author of four epigraniB m 
the Greek Anthology His full name was 
Jultut Foli/aeniii-^ The Macedonian, tbe 
author of the work on Stratagems m war 
(ZrparijT^jutTa), which is still extant, Lved 
about the middle of tbe second century of tbe 
CbriEtiaa era Smdaa calls him a Thetonciao, 
and we learn from Folyaenus himself that be 
~nvs Bccu^romeh "to yliead causes Vdore Vue 
emperor He dedicated his work to M Aure 
bus and Veras, while they were engaged m the 
Parthian war, about a x> 163, at which tune, be 
says, he was tooold to accompany them in their 
campaigns. Tins work is divided into eight 
books, of which the first six contain on account 
of the stratagems of the most celebrated Greek 
generals, the seventh of those of barbarous or 
foreign people, and the eighth of the BomoDs 
Parts however, of the sixth and seventh books 
are lost, so that of the 900 stratagems which 
Polyaenua descnbed, only 833 have come down 
to US. Tbe work is wntten in a clear and 
pleasing Btyl“, though somewhat tinged with 
the artificiu rlietonc of the age It cantams 
a vast mimb»r of anecdotes respecting many 
of the most ce’ebrated men in antiqni^, 
out ita value as a historical authority u very 
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mod dunuushed by the little judgment which 
the author evidently possess^ and bv our 
ignonnca of the sources from which be took his 
statements — Editions by Casanbon, 1889; 
Cony, 1609, Wolflmn, 1860 , Wescher, 1807 
Fdlyblus (neXi!fiior) L The lustorian, the 
eon of Iqicoitas, and a native of Megalopolis, m 
Arcadia, was bom about b c 204 His father, 
Lycortas, was one of the most distingnished men 
of the Achaean League and Polybius received 
the advantagea of his fathers instruction in 
political knowledge and the mihtary art He 
must also have reaped great benefit from bis 
intereoarae withPhilopoemen, who was a fnend 
of hia father’s, and on whose death, in 182, 
Pol^ins earned the urn in which his ashes 
were deposited In the foUowmg year Polybius 
was appointed one of the ambasuLdors to Egypt, 
but he did not leave Greece, as the intention of 
sending an embassy was abandoned. From this 
time be probably began to take part in puhhe 
affaira, tu>d he appears to have soon obtained 
great luftnenca among his coontrymen, and as 
Uipparch attained a position which ranked 
second in the state He advised nentrshty in 
tbe war between Borne and Macedon After 
the coDqneet of Macedonia, in 168, the Boman 
commieeiotieTS who were sent into the S of 
Greece comroanded, at the instigation of Calli 
cralee, that 1000 Aehaeons should be earned to 
R^e, to answer the charge of not having 
asaisted tbe Bomans agamst Perseus This 
number included all the best aud noblest part 
of tbe nation, and among them was Polybius 
They arrived la Italy in s c 167, but, instead of 
being pat upon their trial, they were distributed 
among the Etrasesu towna Polybius was 
more lortunale than the rest of his conntrvmen 
Be had probably become acquainted m Greece 
with Aemdiua Pauloa, or hie sona Fabine and 
Scipio, and the two young men now obtained 
permiesion from the praetor for Polybtue to 
reeide at Rome m tbe house of their father, 
Paolos Scipiowss then eighteen years of age, 
and soon became warmly attached to Polybius 
Bcipio was accompanied by bis friend in ell hie 
military expeditions, end received much advso 
lags from hie experience and knowledge Poly 
bios, on tbe other bond, besides finding a liberal 
patron and protector in Scipio, was able by his 
means to obtain access to public documents, 
and to accmoolate materials for bis great his- 
torical work After remaining m Ituy seven 
teen years, be returned to the Peloponnesus m 
131, with the surviving Achaean eides, who 
were at length allowed by the senate torensit 
their native land He did not, however, remain 
long in Greece He joined Scipio in his cam 
paign against CarfUage, and was present at Vne 
destruction of that city m 146 Immediately 
afterwards be burned to Greece, where tho 
Aebaeans were waging a mad and hopeless war 
against the Romani He appears to have 
amred m Greece soon after the capture of 
Connth, and be exerted all his infinence to 
alienate the misfortunes of his countrymen, 
and to procure favourable terms for them. His 
gratefnl fellow-conntcyiiten acknowledged the 
great aemces he had rendered them, and 
alatnea were erected to Ins honour at Megalo- 
polis, Uantmea, PaUantiurri. Tegea, and other 
places, Tbe base of the statue erected to him 
bj tbe state of Elis was found at Olympia by 
tho German explorers in 1877 Polybius seems 
now to have devoted himself to the composi 
bon of the great historical work for which he 
had long b^n coUectmg materials. At what 
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period of liis life lie mtide the journeys into 
foreign countries for the purpose of visiting the 
places which he had to describe in his history, 
it is impossible to detennine. Ho tells us 
(iii. 59) that he undertoolc long and dangerous 
journeys into Africa, Spain, Gaul, and even as 
far as the Atlantic, on account of tho ignorance 
which prevailed respecting those parts. Some 
of these countries ho visited while serving 
under Scipio, who afforded him every facilitj’ 
for tho i')rosocution of his design. At a later 
period of his life he visited Egypt likewise. 
•He probably accompanied Scipio to Spain in 
134, and was present at the fall of Nnmantia, 
since Cicero states {ad Fain. v. 12) that Poly- 
bius \vrotc a historj* of the Numantirio war. 
He died at the ago of cighty-two, in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, about 122. — The His- 
tory of Polybius consisted of forty books, of 
which the first five hooks, and exlracta from 
tho other thirty-five books, suiwivo. Books i. 
and ii. form tho Introduction, taking up the 
history where Timaeus left off, at 2G4 n.c. They 
contain some accountof tho first Punic war and 
the Achaean League. The remainder of the 
work fell into two parts. The first comprisod a 
period of thirty-five years, beginning with the 
second Punic war and the Social war in Greece, 
and ending with the conquest of Perseus and 
the downfall of tho Jlacodonian kingdom, in 
1G8. This was in fact the main iiortion of his 
work, and its great object was to show how the 
Romans had in this brief iwriod of fifty-three 
years conquered the greater part of the world, 
and to demonstrate that thc}’ ivcre marked out 
as the rulers of nations, and fitted for a uni- 
versal empire. 'Withthe fall of the Macedonian 
kingdom the supremacy of the Roman dominion 
was decided, and it was vain for tho other 
nations of the ^70^1d to resist. In this first 
part book iii. relates the second Punic war as 
far as Cannae ; iv. and v. deal with the wars 
in Greece and Syria. Books vi.-xxx. described 
the progress of Roman conquest to the 
battle of Pydna, n.c. 1G8. The second part of 
the work, wliich formed a kind of supplement 
to the former part, comprised the period from 
the conquest of Perseus, in 168, to the fall of 
Corinth, in 146. The history of the conquest 
of Greece seems to have been completed in the 
thirtj'-ninth book ; and the fortieth book prob- 
ably contained a clnronological summary of 
the whole work. The History of Polybius is 
one of the most valuable works that have come 
do^vn to us from antiquity. His early training 
had taught him to appreciate military opera- 
tions as ivell as political measures, and the 
leading part which he took in his own country 
enabled him to judge of the characters and 
motives of the great actors in history in a way 
which no mere scholar or rhetorician could do. 
To these qualifications were added the inestim- 
able advantage of intimate friendship with 
the greatest men of Rome, and the opportunities 
of learning at first hand all that those who 
directed the civil and military actions of the 
republic could tell him. No one could have a 
better claim to write a history of the second 
and third Punic wars than the man who pos- 
sessed all the infonnation that the Scipios and 
Aemilii had stored up of the second, and was 
himself an eye-witness of the conclusion of the 
third. 2iiese materials he supplemented by 
every means in his power. Thus he not only 
Collected with accuracy and care an account of 
the events that he intended to narrate, but he 
also studied the history of the Roman constitu- 


tion, and made distant joumeyH to become 
acquainted with the geography of the countries 
that lic^ had to describe in his work. A char- 
acteristic feature of his work, which distin- 
guishes it from nil other histones which 
have come do^vn to us from antiquitj’, 
is its didactic nature. His object was to 
teach by the past a knowledge of the future, 
and to deduce from jirevious events lessons 
of practical wisdom. Hence he calls his 
work n Pragnuitcia (TTpay^iarcfa), and not 
a^ History {icrTopla.). The vjiluc of history con- 
Kistcd, in Jiis opinion, in the instruction that 
might be obtained from it. Thus the narrative 
of events became in liis view of secondaiy 
importance ; they formed only tho text of the 
political and moral discourses which it was tho 
province of the historian to deliver. Excellent, 
however, ns these discourses are, they matcriallj’ 
detract from the merits of the historj’ as a 
work of art ; their frequent occurrence inter- 
rupts the continuity of the narrative, and 
destroys, to a great extent, tho interest of the 
reader in the scenes which are described. 
jMoroover, he frequently inserts long episodes, 
which have little connexion with the main 
subject of his work, because they have a didactic 
tendency. Thus wo find that one wdiole book 
(the sixth) was devoted to a history of the 
Roman constitution; and the thirly-fourtli book 
seems .to have been exclusively a treatise on 
geography. Tlie styjo of Polybius bears the 
impress of his mind ; and, as instruction and 
not amusement was the great object for which 
he wTote, he did not seek to please his readers 
by the choice of his phrases or the composition 
of his sentences. Hence tlie later Greek critics 
were severe in their condemnation of his style. 
Of tho extracts which have been preserved 
from the lost books (ri.-xh) some are of con- 
siderable length, such as the account of the 
Roman army, which belonged to the sixth 
book. There linvc been discovered at different 
times four distinct collections of e.xtracts from 
the lost books. Tlio first collection, discovered 
soon after the revival of learning in a MS. 
brought from Corfu, contained the greater part 
of the sixth book, and portions of the following 
eleven. In 1582 Ursinus published at Antwerp 
n second collection of Extracts, entitled Ex- 
cerj>ta de LegationihuSt which were made in 
the tenth centurj' of the Christian era. In 
1C34, Valesius ^published a third collection of 
extracts from Polybius, also taken from the 
Excerpta of Constantinus, entitled Excerjda 
de Virtutihus et Yiiiis. The fourth collection 
of extracts was published at Rome in 1827 by 
Angelo Mai, who discovered in the Vatican 
library' at Rome the section of the Excerj^a 
of Constantinus Porphj’rogenitus entitled Ex- 
cerpta de Senteniiis. — Editions of Polybius, 
Avith a commentary', by Schweighaeuser, Lips. 
1789-1795 ; of the text alone, by Bekker 
(Berol. 1844, 2 a'oIs. 8vo), who has added the 
Vatican fragments ; Dindorf, 18G6 ; Hultsch, 
1871. Edition of portion of the history, with a 
commentary, by Strachan Davidson, 1890. Livj' 
did not use Polybius till he came to the second 
Punic war, but from that time he followed him 
very closely. Cicero likewise chiefly followed 
Polybius in the account which he gives of the- 
Roman constitution in his De Eepuhlica. The 
History of Polybius was continued by Posi- 
donius and Strabo. [PosiDOJfrus ; Stb.vbo.] 
Besides the great historical work of which we 
have been speaking, Polybius wrote (2) The 
Life of Fhilopoeinen, in three books; (S) a 
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treatisa on Taetat, (1) A Hitiort/ «/ i%g] 
}^umanhm War-^ A Ireeuman ol tbe em 
peroT Aa'n]sta*i rea^ in the senate the mil «t 
the emperor after his decease <Saet Aug 101) 
A faToonte freedman ot the emperor 
Claadias- He t}ie companion the stadies 
lA Chmdios arid on the death ot hie brother 
Seneca eddreiised to him a ConsolatM id trhich ^ 
he bestows tbe highest praises upon his literaiw 
attainments Pol jbins was pulto death through ' 
the intMgnes of WessaUina eUhou,h ho had, 
l^en one of her paramours (Suet Claud 2lt) 
Pdlybotes (n«Avfla<Tiir), oae of tho giant* 
who fought against the gods was pursued by 
Poseidon across the sea at far as Uie island of | 
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island, which was afterwards called Nisyrton 
and throiring it upon the giant toned him 
undent (GWaiiTES) ^ , 

Pdlybdtn* (noAudaroi Bulauadtn Ra ) a 
city of Great Phrygia, E of Synnada (Procop 
Hut Are 18 ■ Hierocl p 677) 

P5]>has (II<lAv£or) 1 King of Connth by 
whom Oedipus was brought up [Oeoipis] 
He was (he husband of PertboM or Merope 
Paosanias maies him king of Sieyon and 
describes him as a sou of Ifermee and Chtfiono 
phyle aadae the lither of Lyaiaaassa, whom 
he gave lu raaniage to Talaos king ol the 
\rgives (Soph 0 T 770 Apollod »i 5 7 
Paus u 8 9 2 A Greek physician waa one 
of the pupils of nippocrates who was also his 
son in law and bred in the islaud ot Coe. in 
the fourth century b c '^ilh bit brotUere in 
law Thetaalus and Drscon Polybus was ooa 
of the founders ot the ancient medical tact ot 
tb« Dogmstiei He was sent abroad by Hippo 
nates with his fellow pupiU during the tuna 


of {ha plague (o assut d^ereut cities with bia 
medical akill and he alterwatde remainad in 
Ills natire country He haa been aupposed 
both by ancient and modem critice to be the 
author of sererol treatises in the llippocraticl 
collection ! 

Pfilyesrpus (neXvMSorat) Bishop ot Smyrna I 
^Dict of Ch-nehan Biography] 


X Polycles was probably an Athenian 

and Sonnshed about b c 970 (Pbn ixiir SO) 
Tlie younger Polycles is placed by Pliny in ISS 
He was an Athenun aculTitor, an J with his two! 
SODS Timocles andTimarcb des (also sculptors) 
settled at Borne Among his works were a 
statue ol Agesarchus the wrestler at Olympia, 
a statue of Juno which was placed in the por 
tico of Octaria at Borne, when that portico waa 
erectcdbyJIetellusMacedanicus and (probably) 
a Bermaphrpdjte which Phay calls famoua 
(Fsus ri 12.8, FUn xxxir S2 BO xxiti 33) 
The Hermaphrodite is by some attributed to (he 
elder Polycles but on the whole it is more 
likely that it belongs to the later period. Tiie 
two sons of the younger Polycles were authors; 
of the statue of Asclepiuf at Elatea (Pana x. 
84 6) 

P&lycmns (noX(;aX<ireO 1 Tbe Elder otAr 
gosiprobablybycitizeaship asd of Sieymi, prob- 
ably by birth, waa one ot tbe most celebrated 
scoiptors of the ancient world. Re was tbe pu 
pil of the great Argire scnlptor Agetadas ond^r 
whom he had Phidias and Myron for hw fellow 
disciplea. He was somewhat yoouger than 
Phidias, and abont the same age as Mjnm. 
He flounabed about Be. Ol hia, 

pcraetial history we know nothing luztiier Aa 
an artist, be Stood at the head ci the srboeda^, 
Argoa and Bicyon, and approached non neatly 


than any otlier to an equality with Phidias, 
great head of the Athenian school The esi 
lial difference between these artists waa I 
Phidias was nnsurpassed in making the ima 
of the gods Poly 


ditns in those of 
oieu One ot the 
most celebrated 
works of Polycli 
tus was his Dory 
phoruB or Spear 
oearer a youthful 
figure but with the 
fall proportions of 
a Qian This waa 
the statue which 
became known by 
the name of The 
Canon, because 1 1 
■t (he artist had 
embodied a perfect 
representation of 
the ideal of the hu 
men figure (Pliii 
xxxir 65) Another 
of hit great works 
was tus ivory and 
gold statue of Hern 
in her temple be 
tween Argos and 


Mreenoe £be god 
dew was eealed on 
a throne her liead 
ctorned w th » 
g&rland on vrhicb 
were worked the 
Orscea and the 
Hours 



PerTTboia* alinpolrellts 


band holding (he symbolical pomegrusatei ■ 
the other a sceptre, surmounted by a cuckor 
bird seored fo Hera (Paus ii 1?, t) Tins sUI 
was accepted as fixing the type of Hsra just 


Ihegreat statues of 
Ph’Qiaeal Olympij 
and Athens fixed 
(he type! ot Zens 
and Athene [See 
the bead of the 
FarSese Hera on 
P 813 1 It IS no- 
liced of Polyclitus 
that ha particu 


larly adopted (he 


on one foot with 
the other more 
lightly pressed 
(Pha x*xir tB),BO 


and graceful pone 
In grace ol form 
beexeeQed so that 
Qnintilian notices 
that be gare ideal 
beast/ to the bo 
man form, bnt did 
not express (he 
full grandeur and 
majesty of the di 

(XU. 10 7) 

.is no doul I 
he contrasts him 
with Phidias Ills 
fimeh was perfect 
regarded him i 



... jrpassed (Brut 18 0 

IVith the exception of tno Hero, the ststnes < 
Polyclitus were ra bronze It is possible t 
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ju3ge of the form of some of them from marble 
copies. Of these the most generally reco'mised 
are the Doryphorns, the Diadtimenas and the 
Amazon. In the department of toreutic, the 
fame of Polyclitus no doubt rested chiefly on 
the golden ornaments of liis statue of Hera; 
but he also made small bronzes {sigiUa), and 
drinking-ves«els {phialae). — 2. The Younger, 
also a sculptor of Argos, of whom very little is 
known, because his fame was eclipsed by that 
of his more celebrated namesake. His work 
may be dated about 400-805 b.c. He was 
pupil, and younger brother or nephew, of 
Naucydes. His statues w’ere mainly of athletes, 
set up at Olympia, vrhere the inscribed bases of 
two have recently been discovered. (Paus. ii. 
22, 8, vi. G, 1, vi. 7, 8.) Pausanias mentions one 
statue of a different character, tliat of a Zens 
Philios at 3Iegalopolis (^dii. 31, 2), He was dis- 
tinguished as an arcliitect, for there is little 
doubt that the building of the theatre and 
tholus in the precincts of the temple of As- 
clepius at Epidaurus (Pans. ii. 27, 5) should be 
ascribed to him and not to the elder Pol j*clitus. 
— 3. Of Earissa, a Greek historian, and one of 
the numerous ^vriters of the history of Alex- 
ander the Great.— 4- A favourite freedman of 
Nero, who sent him into Britain to inspect the 
state of the island. 

Polycrates (noXuKpa-^r). 1. Of Somo'*, 
one of the most ambitious of the Greek 
tyrants. "With the assistance of his brothers, 
Pantagnotus and Syloson, ho made him«elf 
master of the island towards the latter end 
of the reign of Cyrus. At first he shared 
the supreme power with his brothers; but 
he shortly afterwards put Pantagnotus to 
death, and banished Syloson. Having thus 
become sole desjwt, he raided a powerful fleet, 
which dominated the whole of the eastern 
Aegaean, and by his piratical enterprises accu- 
mulated vast riches. He had formed an alliance 
with Amasis, king of Egypt, who, however, 
finally renounced it through alarm at the 
amazing good fortune of Polycrates, which 
never met with any check or disaster, and which 
therefore was sure, sooner or later, to incur the 
envy of the gods. Such, at least, is the account 
of Herodotus, who has narrated the story of 
the rapture between Amasis and Polycrates in 
his most dramatic manner. In a letter which 
Amasis wrote to Polycrates, the Egyptian 
monarch advised him to throw away one of his 
most valuable jiossessions, in order that he 
might thus inflict some injury upon himself. 
In accordance with this advice Polycrates threw 
into the sea a seal-ring of extraordinary beauty, 
but in a few days it was found in the belly of a 
fish, which had been presented to him by a 
fisherman. In the reign of Cambyses, the 
Spartans and Corinthians sent a powerful force 
to Samos, in order to depose the tyrant, but 
their expedition failed, and after besieging the 
city forty days, they left the island. The iwwer 
of Polycrates now became greater than ever. 
The great works which Herodotus saw at Samos 
were probably executed by him. He lived in 
great pomp and luxury, and, like others of the 
Greek tyrants, was a patron of literature and 
the arts. The most eminent artists and poets 
found a ready welcome at his court, and his 
friendship for Anacreon is particularly cele- 
brated. But in the midst of all his prosperity 
he fell by the most ignominious fate. Oroetes, 
the satrap of Sardis, had formed a deadly hatred 
against Polycrates. By false pretences, the 
satrap contrived to allure him to the mainland, 
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where he was arrested soon after his arrival, 
and crucified, 522. (Hdt. lii. 39, 54, 120 ; Strab. 
pp.C37fG5S; Pans. vhL 14, 8 ; Cic. Eriz. v. SO, 
92.) — 2. An Athenian rhetoncian and sophist 
of some repute, a contemporary of Socrates and 
Isocrates, taught first at Athens and afterwards 
at Cyprus. He was the teacher of Zoilus. He 
wrote ; (1) an accusation of Socrates, which was 
a declamation on the subject composed some 
years after the death of the philosopher (Dio'r 
Laert. ii. 38). (2) A defence of Busiris. T^e 
oration of Isocrates entitled Biniris is ad- 
dressed to Polycrates, and points out the faults 
which the latter had committed in his oration 
on this subject. (3) An obscene poem, which he 
published tmder the name of the iioetess 
Philaenis, for the purpose of injuring her repu- 
tation (Athen. p. 335). 

Polydamas (IloXuooiias). 1. Son of Panthous 
and Plirontis, was a Trojan hero, a friend of 
Hector, and brother of Euphorbus (11. xvi. 
584, 249, xxii. 100).— 2. Of Scotussa in 

Thessaly, son of Xicias, conquered in the Pan- 
cratium at the Olympic games, in 01. 93, B.c. 
408. His size was immense, and the most mar- 
vellous stories ore related of lus strength: how 
he killed without arras a huge and fierce lion on 
Mt. Olympus; how he stopiied a chariot at full 
gallop, Ac. His reputation led the Persian 
king Darius Ochus to invite him to his court, 
where he performed similar feats (Paus. vi. 5, 
4, vii. 27. C).— 3. Of Pharsalus in Thessaly, was 
entrnsted liy his fellow-citizens, about b.c. 375, 
with the supreme government of their native 
town. He afterwards entered into a treaty 
with Jason of Pherae. On the murderof Jason, 
in 870, his brother Polyphron put to death 
Polydamas. (Xen. Hell. vi. 1, 2.) 

Polydectes (no\vofZfT77y). 1. King of the 
island of Seriphos, was son of Magnes, and 
brother of Dictvs, He received kindly Danaci 
and Perseus, when the chest in which they had 
been exposed by Acrisius floated to the island 
of Seriphos. (Pind. Pyfh. xii. 10 ; ApoUod. i. 
9, 6; Paus. i. 22, 6.) His story is related under 
Perseus. — 2. King of Sparta, was the eldest 
son of Eunoraus, the brother of Lycurgus the 
lawgiver, and the father of Charilaiis, who suc- 
ceeded him. Herodotus, contrary to the other 
authorities, makes Pol 3 'dectes the father of 
Eunomus. (Hdt. viii. 131; Paus. iii. 7, 2; Pint. 
Lyc. 2.) 

Polydeuces iUoAvoeltajs), one of the Dios- 
curi, and the twin brother of Castor, called by 
the Romans Pollux. [Dioscuri.] 

Polydorus (noAi55«poy). King of Thebes, 
son of Cadmus and il^rmonia, husband of 
NycteTs, and father of Labdacus.— 2. The 
youngest among the sons of Priam and Laotoe, 
was slain by Achilles {11. xx. 407, xxii. 46), 
This is the Homeric account ; but later tradi- 
tions make him a son of Priam and Hecuba, 
and give a different account of his death. One 
tradition relates that when Hinm was on the 
point of falling into the hands of the Greeks, 
Priam entrusted Polj'dorus and a large sum of 
money to Polymestor or Polymnestor, king of 
the Thracian Chersonesus. After the_^ destruc- 
tion of Troy, Polymestor killed Polydorus for 
the purpose of getting i>ossession of hLs trea- 
sures, and cast his body into the sea. His body 
was afterwards washed up on the coast, where 
it was found and recognised by his mother 
Hecuba, who, together with other Trojan cap- 
tives, took vengeance upon ‘ Polymestor by 
putting outhis eyesandkilling his two children, 
(Ear. Hecuha’, "Verg. Aen. iii. 49; Ov. Met, 

3b2 
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I»u432) Another tradition stated thetPoty IsKT B8) lIis pictures were without bock 
doniswateTitrastedtoliissii.terIlione,wbi>wea ground, M tinted outlines on the white wall 
Ksmed to Folpmestor She brought him up snthout khedmg:, hut the beeotyof the drawing 
as her own son, while she made ererrone else and the adnuiabte conception ot character m 
believe that her own Bon Detpbilusor Dclpylits (ius fibres won for them admiration unduni 
was Polvdorus The Greeks, anxious to des- niahed tn the age ol Pausauiss 
troy the race of Pnam, promised to Polymer PalyaediOia a town in Mj sia, 

tor Plectra for his wife and a large aroomit of ' between AssDs and the Prom. Lectom (Strab 
gold, il be would kill Polydoma. Polymeator | pp COS fil6 Phn, v 123) 
waapretailed nron,andlieaccotdmglyslewh» PoljhTTanla [PonTriMa-] 
own son Polydorua thereupon persuaded hia I Polyidni (lloX^iSat) 1 Son of Coeranus 
Bister Pione to kill Polymestor Pacuvroa wrote 1 grandson of Abas and great-grandson of 31e 
a tragedy iliona (Cic Ac ii 27 Tu«r t St.jlanapus He was like hia ancestor IfelanipnE, 
Hor Sat iii 3 Cl )--3 ^ing of Sparta wae | a celebrated sooiliaayer at Connth and isde 
the son of Alcamenes and the father of £ary scribed as the father of Enc^nor, Astycratiu, 
crates, who succeeded him He assisted in and llasCo (7f xui. CCS) When AJcathous had 
bncging the £nt Messeoixa war to a ceoiefo murdered bis own son, Callipoba at ilegara, be 
sios, ac 731 He was murdered by Polein was panfied by Polndna, who erected at hie 
archna, a Spartan of high family but nia name gara a sanctuary to DiouTsus, and a statue o( 
was precious among hia people on account of the god.*— 2. A dithyrambiL poet of the most 
hia justice and kindness Crotona and the Bootishing period of the later Athenian dithy 
Epizepbynan Locri were founded in his reign ramt, and also skilful as a painter, was con 
Brother of Jason of PKerae, obUineif the temporary with Phifotenus, Tuootheus, and 
snpretne power along with his brother Poly Telestes, about e e too 

phrao, OR the death of Jason in a c 970 but PeljteeatororPnlyjaseitsr fPotniosis 
was chortly afterwards assassinated by Pol* PolnusMtu*, or polyiasaitu 
plirott. [Jaso* —5 A sculptor of Rhodes, one t«» 1 the son of Meles of Colophon, was an epic 
of the assocutes of AgesiCLdei lu the eieco elegiac and lync poet, and a musician He 

tion of the celebnt d group of the Laocoon flounslied b c ns-Att He belongs to the 

[AatsiKOEal school of Donait ruaic which flourished at 

FolfcuctUtdleXurvereil aa Atheoian orator this time at Sparta wh>-re be earned on the 
of the deisas bpbettuv was a political friend improveoienta of Tbaletas The Attie come 
of Decaostbeees, with wbom h« worked la re , dians attacked bis poems for their erotic 
auiiBg the Mecedoniao party (Elea PAif ui I character lAnstoph L f 1297) A* an elegiac 
p 129 , AnsL JU/t in 10 7 . Plat P*>n 10) i«et. ba nay be regarded as tlie predecessor of 
PMygtkotU (naXOTvvrst), oue ol the most I nia fellow countryman, MimDemus 
celebrated Greek paintera, was a oatiee of the | Pilymsla or Polybyn&U [Hcsax ] 

island of Thaaos and was honoured with the P6I^cSs (nsAvrilimt), son of Oedipus and 

citizenship of Athena on which acoaunt be >a Jocasta, and brother of Cteocles tnd Antigone 
sometimes called an Athenian Kit fstber His atomic given under Lteoetzs and Ahtue 
AgUephoo, was hi* toecructor to tus art, aad TTs 

he bad a brother named Anstephoa, who was Pdlfpblaai ffleX^^ucr) 1 Son of Pos 
also a painter Polygnctua bred oo intunate eidos aad the nymph Thoota, was one of the 
terms with CuBon and his sister Elpioice, and CycIo;pea in Sicily jCTcboras] He is repre 
he prol^lyeame to Athens in ac 463 after sented a* a gigantie monster, having only one 
the subjngation of Thasos by Cunou He ap- eye.m tbe centre ol his forehead, caring nought 
pears to have been at that time an artist of for tbe gods, and devounng human flesh, fie 
some reputatioa and he continued to exercise dwelt in a cave near 3It. Aetna, and fed his 
bi* art aJmott down to tbe beginning of t^ flocks upou the inonataun He fell m lore 
Pelopoijnrsian war (131) He was cjJfed by with the njToph Oafatea (Tbeocr /tf ii . ; Or 
some the inventor of painting {Theophrsst ep Jlfer xui. ThO), Lotas she rejected him tor Am, 
Plin Til. 20S), as being the first who raised he destroyed the latter by cruibing bun under 
painting to the position of an art above that of abugevock [A«s] In the Homeric story, when 
the handicraftsman dlis work was between Odysseus was djiven upon BicUy, Polyphemus 
the years 47S and 430 b c Tbe famous paint- devouTcd eocne of hit companions, and Odys- 
la the Lesche, or haft of the Catdiajis at sens srontd hare ahamf the same fate had he 
Detpha, repreasDiuif the Felt of Troy sad the not pot out the eye of the monster while J e 
scenes ol tbe underworld (Pans. x. 2A-9J), was ssfeep. {OnrsEzra }— 2. Bon of ZUlns or 
were probably executed not later than 470, Poseidon and Ilippes, was one of the lAjuthae 
since they are mentioned by Sunonides, who si Iwnisa in Thessaly He was married to 
dieii in 467 The period ol his greatest autistic Laonome, a sifter of Ileracles Ha was also 
■ct'vity at Athens Bcems to have been that one of the Argonauts, I ut being left behind i>y 
which elapsed frooi hia removwi to Athens f463) them is Sfysia, he founded Cios, and feJf i” 
to Uie death ol CanMi (ilS), who employed him batCfe against the Chalyhes. f/f l 29J, Ap Rh. 
in the pictorial decoration of the public hniW i. 1241 , Apotlod. i 9, 16 ) 
mgs with which he began to adorn tbe erty, Pfilyphuntes (rteXu^rruJ), cme c! the ds- 
such as the temple of Theseus, the Anaceum, sceodMts of Heracles who slew Creephooles, 
and the Poecile He apjicsrs to have re- tang ol Slesseoe, married his wife Metope and 

turned to Athens about 433, where he executed took possession of his kmgdoni. Ife was slain 
a aches of Minting* in the Fropylaea of tbe by Aepytns, son of Ctesphontes. (Pol ir 22: 
Acropolis The Propytaes were commenced (n Ar^vid ti. 9, 4 ) 

487, sndeomrleteiliniSa. The snbjectsor the TfilyphrOB (IJaAi^yaw) brother of Jason of 
PvtMvsof Polygnotus were almost invsnsUy Pberae, Succeeded to the supreme power with 
taken from Homer and tbe other poelsot tbs his btuther Polydorus on the death of Jason in 
«T>ie circle They were historical pictures, sad KC #70 Bhortly afterwards he mnrdereil 
»• w«a remarked that Polygnotaa excelled aa Polydorua. IfeexeTcia^ his y<iwersnU» great 
a painter of character (Arise. PoJt B; Phn. crmdty, and iras murdered lohi* tarB,8£J, by 
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his nephew Alexander, who proved a still greater 
tyrant. [Jason; Ai.exandek.] 

Pol^oetes (iToAinrotTjjs), eon of Pirithons 
and Hippodamia, was one of the Lapithae, and 
joined the Greeks in the Trojan war (Slrah. 
pp. tS9, 441)._ 

Pdlyrrheiua or -lum (noAeppnrfa ; rioAnpp^- 
vtos), a town in Crete, whose territory embraced 
the whole western comer of the island. It 
possessed a sanotnary of Dictynna, and is said 
to have been colonised by Achaenns and Lace- 
daemonians. (Strab. p. 479 ; Pol. iv. 53 ; Plin. 
jv. 69.) 

Polysperchon (noAy(rr€pxair), a Slacedo- 
nian, and an officer of Alexander the Great, 
who distinguished himself at Issus and Gau- 
gamela and accompanied Alexander in his 
Indian campaigns (Arrian, iii. 11, v. 11, vi. 5). 
In B.c. 823 he was appointed by Alexander 
second in command of the army of invalids and 
veterans which Crateras had to conduct home 
to Macedonia. He afterwards served under 
Antipater in Europe, and so great was the 
confidence which the latter reposed in liim, 
that Antipater on his deathbed (319) appointed 
Polysperchon to succeed him as regent and 
guardian of tlie king, while he assigned to his 
own son Cassander the subordinate station of 
Ghiliarch (Diod. xviii. 48). Polysperchon soon 
became involved in war with Cassander, 
who was dissatisfied with this arrangement. 
It was in the course of this war that Poly- 
sperchon surrendered Phocion to the Athe- 
nians, in the hope of securing the adherence 
of Athens. [PnocioN.j Although Polysperchon 
was supported by Olympias, and possessed 
great influence with the Macedonian sol- 
diers, he proved no match tor Cassander, 
and was obliged to yield to him possession 
of Macedonia about 316 (Diod. xviii. 57, 69, 
xix. 67, 74). For the next few years Polysper- 
chon is rarely mentioned, but in 310, he again 
assumed an important part by reviving the 
long-forgotten pretensions of Heracles, the son 
of Alexander and Barsine, to the throne of 
Macedonia. Cassander marched against him, 
hut, distrusting the fidelity of his own troops, 
he entered into secret negotiations with Poly- 
sperchon, and persuaded the latter, by promises 
and flatteries, to murder Heracles. (Diod. xx. 
28 ; Just. XV. 2.) Prom this time he appears 
to have served under Cassander; but the period 
of his death is not mentioned. 

Pol^metus (noXvrl/iTjTos : Zerafsclian), a 
considerable river of Sogdiana, which vanished 
underground near Maracanda {Samarkand), 
or was lost in the sands of the steppes (Strab. 
p. 518). 

Polyzena (noAuleVij), daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, was beloved by Achilles. When the 
Greeks, on their voyage home, were still 
lingering on the coast of Thrace, the shade of 
AchilleB appeared to them, demanding that 
Polyxena should be sacrificed to him. Neopto- 
lemus accordingly sacrificed her on the tomb 
of his father. It was related that Achilles had 
promised Priam to bring about a peace with 
the Greeks, if the king would give him. his 
daughter Polyxena in marriage ; and that when 
Achilles had gone to the temple of the f^ynn- 
braean Apollo, for the purpose of negotiating 
the marriage, he was treacherously killed by 
Paris. (Eur. Hec. 40; Ov. Met.xiii.4i8; Hyg. 
Fab. 110.) Another tradition stated that 
Achilles and Polyxena tell in love with each 
other when Hector’s body w'as delivered up to 
Priam ; and that Polyxena fled to the Greeks 
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after the death of Achilles, and Irilled herself 
on the tomb of her beloved with a sword. 
(Pliilostr. Ker. 19, 11.) 

Polyzenzdas (tloAu^n'iSas), a Rhodian in the 
scn'ice of Antiochus III., king of Syna, whose 
fleet he commanded in 192 and 190 n.c. He 
was defeated by C. Livins off Corycus, and by 
Aerailius Regillns at Myonnesus. (Liv. xxtA. 
43, XYxrii. 28; App, Sf/r, 21-27.) 

Polyxo (noAufw). 1. The nurse of queen 
Hypsipyle in Lemnos, was celebrated as a 
prophetess (Ap. Rh. i. CG8 ; Hyg. Fab. 15).— 
2. An Argive woman, married to nepoleraus, 
son of Heracles (Pans. iii. 19, 10), followed her 
husband to Rhodes, where, according to some 
traditions, she is said to have put to death the 
celebrated Helen. [Helek.4-.] 

Polyzelns 1. Brotherof Hieron, 

the t3Tant of Syracuse. [Hieron.] — 2. Of 
Rhodes, a historian, of uncertain date, wrote a 
history of his native country (Athen. p. 861 ; 
Plat. Sol. 15). — 3. An Athenian comic poet, 
belonging to the last period of the Old Comedy 
and the beginning of the Middle. (Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Graec.) 

Pomona, the Italian dirinity of the fruit of 
trees, hence called Po;«or//;« Pairona. She is 
represented by the poets as beloved by several 
of the rnstic divinities, such as Silvanus, Picus 
and Vertnmnus (Ov. Met. xiv. 623). For the 
myth of her union with the last, see Vebtu 3I- 
Nus. Her worship must originall3’ have been 
of^ considerable importance, since a special 
priest, under the name of fiamen Pomonalhy 
was appointed to attend to her service. (Varro, 
h.F. vii. 45; Pest. p. 154.) There was a 
sanctuary for her worsliip {Pomonal'S between 
Ardea and Ostia (Fest. p. 250), 

Porapeia. 1. Laughter of Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
SOD of the consul of b.c. B8, and of Cornelia, 
the daughter of the dictator Sulla. She married 
C. Caesar, subsequently the dictator, in G7, but 
was divorced by him in Gl, because she was 
suspected of intriguing with Clodius, who 
stealthily introduced himself into her hus- 
band’s house while she was celebrating the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea. [Clodius.] — 2. 
Sister of Cn. Pompey, the triumrir, married 
C. jMemihus, who was killed in the war against 
Sertorius, in 75. — 5. Daughter of the triumvir 
by his third wife Mucia. She married Faustus 
Sulla, the son of the dictator, who perished in 
the African war, 46, She afterwards married 
L. Cornelius Cinna. As her brother Sextus 
survived her, she must have died before 35. — 

4. Daughter of Ser. Pompey, the son of the 
triumvir and of Scribonia. At the peace of 
Mieennm in 89 she was betrothed to M. Mar- 
cellus, the son of Octavia, the sister of Octavian, 
but was never married to him. She accom- 
panied her father in his flight to Asia, 36. — 

5. Paulina. [Paulina.] 

Pompeianns, Tib. Claudius, son of a Roman 
knight -origmally from Antioch, rose to the 
highest dignities under M. Aurelius. He was 
consul in 173 A.D. and held a command also in 
the war against the Marcomanni. Aurelius 
gave him his daughter Lucilla in marriage. 
He lived to the reign of Serenis. (Dio Cass. 
Ixxi. 3, Ixxiii. 3; Vit. M. Antoyi. 20 ; Pert. 2.) 

Pompeii (no^w^Iot, no/tirata, no/tTnjffti Pom- 
peianus), a city of Campania, was situated on 
the coast, at the mouth of the river Samus, 
and at the foot of Mt. Vesuvius ; but in conse- 
quence of the physical changes which the 
surrounding country has undergone, the ruins 
of Pompeii ai’e found at present about two 
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miles from the sea. Pompeii was first in tlie moch of their fittmgs and decorations in good 
hands of the Oscans, and afterwards of the Reservation, and have proved of the greatest 
T^rhenians (Strab p 2i7, Plm in C2) It value for the elucidation of Roman domestic 
IS mentioned as a port m s c SIO (Lit ix SB), architectnre [see 2>ict of Ant art Domus] 
and as taking part m the Social war, dnnug There can be little doubt that much of the 
which it was captured bf Sulla (App £ C i 39, Pompeii now to be seen was a restoration after 
60 , Veil Pat ii 16} Afterwards it became a the earthquake of 63 The oldest remains, 
Roman mnnicipium and received a eolonj m however, are of a very early period especially 
the reign of Augustas lb was populous theolderports of the walls, £uilt of large blocks 
(having apparently nearly 80 000 inhabitants) of ttaveitine, and a Done temple near the 
and ttounslung (Toe Ann xv 29 , Sen. Q H theatre, known as the Greek ' temple, which 
VI 1), and a favourite resort Among others is assigned to the 6tb cent Bc 
Cicero hadavilIa(Pom^eianum} there (Cic Ae PompelopSIiS (nc^mjioihroXir), the name of 
11 8,adAtt 1 20, ad Fam vu 8 xii.20), but several cities foonded or enlarged byPompey 
Pompeii never rose above the rardc of a seeond I {Xash Koprt), an inland city of Paphlagonia 
rate provincial town, and its great importanoe SW of Sinope, on the nver Amnias (Q5K 
isduetothemannerxa which thecircumatancea Irtnak), a W tributary of the Ifatys (Strftb 
of its destruction ensured the preservation of p 662)— 2 [PoMBelon ]— 3 [Sonot] 
itsremamstiUtheirezcavationmtheeighteenth Pompeius 1 Q Pompetui, said to have 
and nineteenth centunes. Pompeii was yiarUy been the ton of a flute player, was the first of 
destroyed hy an earthquake in an 63, but was tbe family who rose to dignitysn the state He 
overwhelmed in 79, along with Herenlanenm was con^ m 14], when he earned on war 
and Stabioe, by the great eruption of Ul against the Humantmes m Spam llaviog 
Vesuvins (Dio Cass brn 23 , cf Phn Up vi been defeated by the enemy m several engage 
16, 20 ) The lava did not reach Pompeii but mente, he conduded a peace with them , but 
tbe town was coveted with snceessive layers of on the amvd of his successor lU the command 
asW andothervolcamc matter onwhicnasoil he disowned the treaty, which aas declared 
was gradually formed Thus a great part of . invalid by the senate He was censor in ISt 
the city 'be.a been preserved with its market- with Q Metellus Slacedonieus (Arp BC vi 
places, theatres, batha, temples, and private 16, Cie Fin u 11 0/ viv WV— 2 Q Sotn- 
liouses, and the excavation of these has thrown peina Bolut, either son or grandson of tbe 
great Lght upon many points of antiquity, such preceding was a tealous supporter of the 
as construction of Roman houses, and m anitocratical party He was tribune of tho 
general all subjects connected with the private plebs 160, praetor 9i, end consul 88, with L 
life of the ancients The first traces of the 8uUa When Bulla set out for the East to 
ancient city were discovered in 1689, neing conduct tho war agrinst ilithndates, be left 
above the ground, but it wte not till 172t that Italy in charge of Pompeius Rufus, and 
the excavations were commenced. These have assined to huu the army of Cn Pompeius 
bora continued with various mtermptiORsdown Strabo, who was still engaged m carrying on 
to tbe present day, and now about one third of war against the Mariu Btrebo, however, who 
the city 18 esposed to new It was surrounded was unwilling to be deprived of tho command, 
by wus, which were nearly two milee in cir caused Pompeius Rufus to be murdered by the 
eumfetente,aatmount^ at icUivaU by towers, soldiers. (Cie pro Dom 81, Rruf 83’, App 
and containing eight gstea These walla bad BC i 67 )— 3 Q Fempeiui Xnfns, sou of 
been partly demohihed during the peace of the No 2 mamed Sulla s daughter, and was mur 
early empire and a suburb called 'Pagni deied by tbe party of Sulpicms and Harius in 
Augustus Felix’ liad grown up outside tho the Forura, during the consulship of his father, 
gate of HerenUneum, by which room was loade B8(Plut Sul! 8) Q Fompeiut Bufus, son 
lor the colony planted by Augustus The of No S and grandson of tbe dictator Bulla, 
atreets are narrow, the widett not exceeding was tribune of the plebs 53, when he dia 
twenty four feet in width, and many have high tinguisbed bimself as the great partiean of tho 
steppmg stones for foot-passengers crossing tnnmvir Pompey, whom be assisted to obtain 
from one raiscdfool-patbtothe otherfsee Diet tbe sole consulslup Bufus, however, on tbe 
ofAnt art Fta], theyare usually Btraight,bol eipicationof his oiuce waa aciused of v;>,waB 
the street which connects the Forum with (be ermderaned, and went into exile at Raub in 
gate of Hercnlaaenm, and is coutmued by the Cunpame (Cic od Fam viu 1, 4 , Dio Cass 
street of tombs, takes a sinaous course Tlie sLAS)— 5 Q Fompeius Bufus, praetor 63. 
Forum IB distant about four hundred yards from was sent to Capua to watch over Campania and 
this gate At its North end stands the temple Apulia dunsg Catiline's coopirocy In 61 he 
of Jupiter on an elevated podium , at tbeSonth obtained the province of Africa, with the title 
the Basibca and tho Tnounals it la hounded of proconsul— d Bex Fompeiui, mamed 
on the Westby the temple of Venus andontbe Luciho. a sister of tbe poet C Lucilios— 7 
East by the Pantheon or temple ol Anguslna Sex Fompelni, elder son of No 6, never 
the council chamber {Cuna), the temple ol obtained any of the higher offices of the state, 
hlercury and the Cbslcidiconi, a building but acquired great reputationasaman of learn 
erected by a pnestess named Enraachia, which mg and is praised Ly Cicero for ins accorato 
may possibly have been nsel as an exchange knowledge of jonsprndence, geometry, and tho 
There was a smaller triangular forum in tbe Rtmc philosophy (Oic Brut 47, 17a).— 8 Bex 
8 of (he city not far from tlie gate of SCabiae FompeiUf , a descendant of No 7, consul A.D 
and adjoining the greater and smallertheatres, 14, with Sox Appnleios, in which year the 
close to the great theatre was tbe temple of laia, emperor Augustas dicffi He seems to haie 
in which a small statae of the deity was found, bem a patron of literature Ovid addressed 
amphitheatre has been discovered in the him several letters dunng his ex3® (Ov Pont 
angle of the town between tbe gate of ir J, 8)—^ Cn. Pompeius Strabo, younger 
Nocera and that of theSsrnns. Itismipossibla eon of No. 6, and father of the tnumnr He 
here to enter into details regarding the many was quaestor in Saidinia 103, praetor 64, and 
pnvatohoufeswhichhavobMndiscovetedwith propraetor m Sicily m the following year He 
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vras consul 89, when he carried on war with aristocracv after Sulla’s death (76), and sun- 
success against the allies, subduing the greater ported the consul Catnlus in resistint' the 
number of the Italian people who were stffl in attempts of his colleague Lepidns to repeal the 
arms. Towards the end of the year he bronglit laws of Sulla; and when Lepidns had recourse 
fonr^d the law (Lex Pompeia) which gave to to arms in the following year (77), Pompev toot 
all the towns of the Tronspadani the Jus Latii an active part in the war against hini, and 
or Latinitas. [Diet, of Ant art. Latniitas.'] succeeded in driring him 001° of Italv.— -The 
He continued in the S. of Italy as proconsnl in aristocracy, however, now began to fear the 
the following year (88), and when Pompeius young and successful general ; but since Ser- 
Eufus i^o. 2] was appointed to succeed him in torins in Spain had for the last three vears 
the command of the army, Strabo caused liim successfully opposed hletellus Pius, one of the 
to be assassinated by the troops. Mext year ablest of Sulla’s generals, and it had become 
(87) the Marian party obtained the upper hand, necessary to send the latter some effectual 
Strabo was summoned by the aristocratical assistance, the senate, with considerable re- 
party to their assistance ; and though not active luctanee, determined to send Pompey to Spain, 
in their cause, he marched to the relief of the with the title of proconsul, and with equal 
city, and fought a battle near the Colline Gate powers to Metellns. Pompey remained in 
with Cinna and Sertorius (VeU. Pat. ii. 21). ' Spain between five and six vea'rs (70-71) ; but 
Shortly afterwards he was killed by lightning. ' neither he nor MeteUus was able to gain any 
His avarice and cruelty had made him hated , decisive advantage over Sertorius. But when 
by the soldiers to such a degree that they tore Sertorius was treacherously murdered bv his 
his corpse from the bier and dragged it through < own officer Perpema, in 72, the war was speedilv 
the streets. Cicero describes him (Brut. 47) . brought to a close. Perperna was easily de- 
‘ as worthy of hatred on account of his cruelty, i feated by Pompey in the first battle, and the 
avarice, and perfidy’ (cf. Flor. iii. 18). He I whole of Spain was subdued by the early part 
possessed some reputation as an orator, and of the following year (71). Pompey then re- 
atiU more as n general. He left behind him a turned to Italy at the head of his army. In 
considerable properh', especially in Picenuni. — 1 his march towards Home he fell in with the 
10. Cn. Pompeius Magnus, the Triumvir, son | remains of the army of Spartacus, which M. 
of Xo. 9, was born on the 80th of September, I Crassns had prerionsly defeated. Pompey cut 
B.c. 106, in the consulship of Atilius Serranns j to pieces these fngptives, and therefore claimed 
and ServiliuB Caepio, and was consequently a I for himself, in addition to all his other exploits, 
few months younger than Cicero, who was bom 1 the glory of finishing the Servile war. Pompey 
on the Srd of January in this year, and six years , was now a candidate for the consulship; au& 
older than Caesar. He fought under his father ' although he was ineligible by law, inasmuch as 
in 89 against the Itahans, when he was only he was absent from Home, had not yet reached 
seventeen years of age, and continued with him the legal age, and had not held any of the lower 
till his death two years afterwards. For the , offices of the state, still his election was certiun. 
next few years the Slorian party had possession His military glory had charmed the people ; 
of Italy; and accordingly Pompey, who adhered and as it was known that the aristocracy looked 
to the aristocratical party, was obliged to keep , npon Pompey with jealousy, they ceased to 
in the background, and was only saved from an regard him as belonging to this party, and 
indictment by the intervention of Carbo. But hoped to obtain through him a restoration of 
when it became known, in 84, that Sulla was the rights and privileges of which they had 
on the point of returning from Greece to Italy, been deprived by Sulla. Pompey was accord- 
Pompey hastened into Picenum, where he raised ingly elected consul, along with M. Crassns; 
an army of three legions. Although only and on the Slst of December, 71, he entered 
twenty-tliree years of age, Pompey displayed the city a second time in his triomphal car, a 
great military abilities in opposing the Marian simple eqnes. Pompey now found it necessary 
generals by whom he was surrounded; and . to secure power beyond the control of the 
when he Encceeded in joining Sulla in the i senate either by force or by the aid of the 
course of the year (83), he was sainted by the opposite party. He chose the latter course ns 
latter with the title of Imperator. Daring the safer than a coup d’etat, and openly broke with 
remainder of the war in Italy Pompey distin- the aristocracy. Thus in his consnlsbip (70) he 
guisbed himself as one of the most successful was regarded as the popular hero. He pro- 
of Sulla’s generals, and when the war in Italy posed and carried a law restoring to the 
was brought to a close, Sulla sent Pompey tribunes the power of whicb they bad been 
against the Marian party in Sicily and Africa, deprived by Sulla. He also afforded his all- 
^mpey first proceeded to Sicily, of which he ' powerful aid to the Lex Aurelia, proposed 
easily made himself master (82) : here he put i by the praetor L. Aurelius Cotta, by which 
Carbo to death. In 81 Pompey crossed over to the indices were to he taken in future from 
Africa, where he defeated Cn. bomitiusAheno- the senatns, cqnites, .and tribnni aerarii, in- 
barhus and the Xnmidian king Hiarbas, after a stead of from the senators exclusively, as Sulla 
liard-fongbt battle. On bis return to Rome, in had ordained. In carrying both these measures 
the sam^year, he was received with enthusiasm Pompey was strongly supported by Caesar, 
by the people, and was greeted by Snlla with with whom he was thus brought into dose 
the surname of Magnus, a name which he bore connexion, and Crassns joined the coalition. — 
ever afterwards, and handed down to his chil- For the next two years (69 and 63) Pompey 
dren. Pompev, however, not satisfied with this remained in Borne. In 67 the tribune A. 
distinction, sued for a triumph, which Sulla at Gabinins bronght forward a bill proposing to 
first refused, but at length, overcome by Pom- confer upon Pompey the command of the war 
pey’s importunity, he allowed him to have his against the pirates, with extraordinary powers, 
own way. Accordingly Pompey, who had not This bill was opposed by the aristocracy with 
yet held any public office, and was still a simple the utmost vehemence, but was notwitlistand- 
eques, entered Borne in triumph in September, ing carried. [GxBixirs.j Tbe^ pirates were at 
81, and before he had completed bis twenty- this time masters of the Mediterranean, and 
fifth year. Pompey continued faithful to the had not only plundered many cities on the 
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eoisXi oi Ozeece and ^aiA, bat bad ctw made 
descents npon Italy itself As goon as Pompey 
received the command, be began to make his 
preparations for the var and completed them 
by the end of the winter His plana were 
formed with great skill andjndgment, and were 
crovnied with complete guccess In forty days 
he cleared the western sea of pirates and 
restored commimication between Spam, Africa, 
and Italy He tlien followed the main body of 
the pirates to their gtiongholds on the eoaat of 
Cihcia, and after defeating their fleet, he 
icdnced a great part of them, by promises of 
pardon, to sarrender to him Han; of these he 
settled at Soli which was henceforward called 
Fompeiopohs The second part of the cam 
paign occnpied only forty nine days, and the 
whole war was broaght to a conclusion m the 
conrse of three months, bo that, to adopt the 
panegyncofCiccrofpraiey 2/an IS; Pompey 
made bis preparations for the war at the end of 
the winter, entered upon it at the oommcDce- 
ment of spring and finished it in the middle of 
the anmmer Pompey was employed donny 
the remainder of this year and the beginmng of 
the following in nsiting the cities of CiUcia and 
Pamphylia and pronding for the goveramenl 
of the newly conquered distncta — Oanng his 
absence from Rome Pompey was appointed to 
sneceed LuenUus in the command of the war 
agam-it Milhndates (G6i The bill eontemng 
npon him this command was proposed by the 
tnbane C Uamlja’i, and was lapported by 
Cicero m an oration which has come down to 
ns (pro Lrgt ifant/i<il Liks the Oabidian 
hw it was opposed by the whole weight of 
the anstocncy bat was cemed tnamphaetly 
rila'caiTs] The power of Mithndatet bM 
beeo broken by the prenost rictones of l/Vco) 
Ins, and it was only left to Pompey to hnsg tbe 
war to a coacJnsioia On the approach of 
Pompey, Mithridates retreated towards Ar 
nienia, bat he was defeated by the Itomaii 
general , and as Tigraneg now refased to teceiee 
him into his dominions, hlithndates reaolred to 
plunge into the heart of Colchis, and from 
thence make his way to bis own domiiuons in 
the Cimmerian Bosporaa Pompeynowtamed 
bis arms against Tigranes, but the Armenian 
kmgaabmit'ed (o him srthoat a contest, and 
was allowed to condole a peace with the ro- 
pubhe. It was bod policy as well as bad Uith 
to fit, as he did. the boundary of the Romm 
domjoion towards Farthia at Oreros, SOO miles 
E. of the Eophrates, instead of m^ing that 
nrer the bnut, audit led to difficulties with 
the Farthiana afterwards In CS Pompey set 
out in pursuit of Mithndates. hut he met with 
much opposition from the Ibenani and Alba, 
mans , and after adrancing as far as th« nrer 
Phasis (Par) be resolred to leave these savage 
distncta [MirmnaTEt. p. (69] Be acoird 
ingty tetrad ius steps and spent the winter at 
Pontns, which be rrtoced to the form of a 
Boraan province. In 61 bemarctu^inlo Syria, 
deposed the king Autiochus Asiaticna, and 
in^e that coostry also a Roman pronsce ia 
€3 be advanced farther south, m order to 
esUblisb tbe Roman supremicy in Phoeoirta. 
Coele-Syna, and Palestine. Tbe Jews refused 
to sobinit to him, and shut the gates of Jemsa 
l«n against him , and it was not tiU after a 
siege of three months that the city was taken. 
Pompey entered the Holy of Holies, the first 
time that any human bnog except the high 
priest hail darcl to penetrate into this aacied 
*ro^ It was daring the vrar in Falestme that 


Pompey received inteUigence of the death of 
hlithr^ates [MriBOUSATeg VI ] Pompey 
spent the next winter m Pontus, and after 
settling the affairs of Asia, he retnmed to Italy 
in C2. He disbanded his army almost immedi 
ately after landing at Brandisium, and thna 
calmed the apprehension of many who feared 
that, at the head of lus nctonoas troops, he 
wonldseizenpoD thesapreme power Hedidnot 
however, rctnm to Rome till the following yeai 
(61), and he entered the city m tnamph on tbe 
30th of September He had jost completed his 
forty fifth year, and this was tho third tune that 
he bad enjoyed tbe hononr of a tnamph. —tViUi 
this tnamph the first and most glonons part of 
Pompey a life may be said to have ended 
Bitberto his life had been an almost aninter 
mpted succession of military glory Bat now 
he was called open to play a prominent part in 
tbe cinl commotions of tho commonwealth, a 
part for which neither hii natural talents nor 
nis previous babitj had in the least fitted bun 
It would aeem that on hit retnm to Borne, 
Pompey hardly knew what part to take in the 
politics of the city He had been appointed to 
the command against the pirates and klithri 
dates in opposition to the aristocracy, and they 
atiU regarded him with jealonsy aod distrast 
At the aama tims he was not disposed to unite 
himscU to the popnlat party, which had risen 
into iDporUnce dtmng his absence in the 
East and over which Cteaat possessed nn 
boomled lofioence The object, however, 
which engaged the immediate atteution of 
Pompey was to obtain from tbs aenate « ntifi 
calioii for all bis acts m Aaia, and an assin 
neat of iands which he had pnamieed to his 
reterana The aesate, gUd of an epportanitv 
to pot ao affront epos a man whom they hotn 
feared and hated, resolutely refused to sanction 
hismeasaree in Asia. This was the enwisest 
thing they could bare done If they ba'l 
known their teal interests, they wonld have 
sought to wm Pompey over to their side, as a 
coanterpoise tothe growing and more daogeroos 
mfioeoco of Caesar Bnt their sbort-iiighted 
policy threw Pompey uto Caesar’s arms, and 
thua sealed thedownfallot their party Caesar 
promised to obtain for Pompey the ratification 
offais acts; and Pompey, on his part, agreed to 
eapnort Caesar m all his raeasorea That they 
nuglit he more sure of carrying their plans into 
eiecntioD. Caesar preraile*! Upon Pompey to 
become reconciled to Crassns, with whom be 
was at vananee, but who, by hie immense 
wealth, had great lofinence at Borne The 
three agreed to assist one another against their 
common enemies , and thus was first formed tbe 
first tnumvirale —This nmon of the three most 
powerful men at Bome crushed the aristocracy 
lor tho tune, Bupported by Pompey and 
Craatua, Caesar waa ^le in his coninltlup (S9) 
to carry all his measures. Pompey'a acts in 
Asia were ratified, and Caessr’i agrarian law, 
which divided the nch Campanian land among 
the poorer eitiaena. enableil Pompey to lalSI 
tbe promises be bad made to his veterans. In 
order to cement their union more closely, 
Caesar gave to Pompey hia dsngbler Jaliain 
marriage Next year ($8) Caetar went to hi* 
pnmneo in Gaul, bnt Pomjsey remained In 
Iteme. While Caesar was gaining glory and 
infloeoce inOanl, Pompey was gradnally loaing 
tbe confidence of all parties at Rome The 
senate hateil and feared him; the people b*d 
deserted him for their faronnte CImius, aod 
he bad DO other resource left bnt to stiengibeii 
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his connexion with Caesar. Thus he came to 
be regarded as the second man in the state, and 
was obliged to abandon the proud position 
which he had occupied for so many years. 
According to an arrangement made witli 
Caesar, Ponipc}* and Crassus were consuls for 
a second time in 56. Pompey received as his 
provinces the two Spains, Crassus obtained 
Syria, while Caesar’s government was prolonged 
for five years more — namely, from the Ist of 
January, 53, to the end of the year 49. At the 
end of his consulship Pompey did not go in 
person to his provinces, but sent his legates, 
L. Afranius and M. Petreius, to govern the 
Spains, while he himself remained in the 
neighbourhood of the city. His object now 
was to obtain the dictatorship, and to make 
himself the undisputed master of the Roman 
world. Caesar’s increasing power and influence 
Iiad at length made it clear to Pompey that a 
struggle must take place between them sooner 
or later. The death of liis wife Julia, in 64, to 
whom he was tenderly attached, broke one link 
which still connected liim with Caesar; and 
the fall of Crassus in the following year (63), in 
the Parthian expedition, removed the only 
person who had the least chance of contesting 
the supremacy with them. In order to obtain 
the dictatorship, Pompey secretly encouraged 
the civil discord with which the state was tom 
asunder ; and such frightful scenes of anarchy 
followed the death of Clodius at the beginning 
of 52, that the senate had now no alternative 
b?ifc calling in the assistance of Pompey, Tvho 
was accordingly made sole consul in 52, and 
succeeded in restoring order to the state. Soon 
aftenvards Pompey became reconciled to the 
aristocracy, and was now regarded as their ac* 
Imowledged head. The historj' of the civil war 
which followed is related in the Life of Cazsak. 
It is only necessary to mention here, that after 
the battle of Pharsalia (48) Pompey sailed to 
Egj'pt, where he hoped to meet with a favour- 
able reception, since he liad been the means of 
restoring to his kingdom the father of the 
young Egyptian monarch. Tlie ministers of 
the latter, however, dreading Caesar's anger if 
they received Pompey, and likewise Pompey’s 
resentment if they forbade him to land, resolved 
to release themselves from their difficulties by 
putting him to death. Tliey accordingly sent 
out a small boat, took Ponjpey on board, and 
rowed for the shore. His wife and friends 
u’atched him from the ship, anxious to see in 
what manner he would be received by the king, 
who was standing on the edge of the sea with 
hie troops ; but just as the boat reached the 
shore, and Pompey was in the act of rising 
from his seat, in order to step on land, he was 
stabbed in the back by Septimius, who had 
formerly been one of his centurions, and was 
now in the service of the Egyptian monarch. 
Pompey was killed on the 29th of September, 
B.c. 48, and had just completed his fifty-eighth 
year. His head w’as cut o5, and his body, 
which w’as thrown out naked on the shore, was 
buried by. his freedman Philippns, who had 
accompanied him from the ship. The head was 
brought to Caesar when he arrived in Egypt 
soon afterwards, but be turned away from the 
sight, shed tears at the melancholy death of his 
rival, and put his murderers to death. (Plut. 
Pompeiiis ; Strah. pp. 555-560.) Pompey was 
married five times. The names of liis wives 
were: (1) Antistia; (2) Aemilia; (3) Mucia; 
(4) Julia ; (6) Cornelia.— 11. Cn. Pompeius 
Hagnue, elder son of the triumvir by his third 
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wife, Slucia. In the Civil war in 48, he com- 
manded a squadron of the fleet in the Adriatic 
Sea. After his father’s death, he crossed over 
to Africa, and afterremainingthereashorttime, 
ho sailed to Spain in 47. In Spain he was 
joined by his brother Sextus and others of his 
, imrty, who had fled from Africa after their defeat 
at Thapsus. Here the two brothers collected 
a powerful army, but were defeated by Caesar 
himself at the battle of Munda, fought on the 
17th of March, 55. Cneius escaped from the 
field of battle, but was shortly afterwards 
taken prisoner, and put to death. (Plut. Ant. 
25; Bell. Risp. 89; Strab. p. 141.}— 12. Sex.‘ 
Pompeius Magnus, younger son of tlie trium- 
vir by his third wife, Mucia, was bom 75. After 
the battle of Pharsalia he accompanied his 
father to Egypt, and saw him murdered before 
his eyes. After Ibo battle of Munda and the 
death of his brother, Sextus lived for a time in 
concealment in the country of the Lacetani, 
between the Iberus and the Pyrenees ; but 
when Caesar quitted Spain, he collected a body 
of troops, and emerged from his lurking-place. 
In the civil wars which followed Caesar's 
death the power of Sextus increased. He ob- 
tained a large fleet, became master of the sea, 
and eventually took possession of Sicily. His 
fleet enabled him to stop all the supplies of 
com which were brought to Rome from Eg 5 'pt 
and the eastern provinces, and such scarcity 
began to prevail in the city that the triumvirs 
were compelled by the popular discontent to 
make peace with Pompey. This peace was 
concluded at Misenum in 39, but the war was 
renewed in the following year. Octavion made 
great e/Torts to collect a large and powerful 
fleet, which lie placed under the command of 
Agrippa. In SO Pompey’s fleet was defeated 
off Naulochus, with great loss. Pompey him- 
! self fled from Sicily to Lesbos and from Lesbos 
[ to Asia. Here he was taken prisoner by a body 
of Antony’s troops, and carried to Miletus, 
where he was put to death ^85), probably by 
command of Antony, though the latter sought 
to throw the responsibility of the deed upon his 
officers. (Dio Cass. xlv. 9, xlviii. 17, xlix. 11 ; 
App. B. C. ii. 105, iii. 4, v. 144.) 

Pompeius Festus. [Festus.] 

Pompeius Xrogus. [Jubti>;ub.] 

Pompelon (PaynpZona), whichimme is equiva- 
lent to Pompeiopolis, so called by the sons of 
Pompey, was the chief town of the Vascones in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Astn- 
rica to Burdigala (Strab. p. IGl ; Ptol. ii. 6, 67 ; 
Plin. iii. 25). 

PompiliuB. prujrA; Andbonucus.] 

Pomponia. 1. Sister of T. Pomponius Atti- 
cus, was married to Q. Cicero, the brother of 
the orator, B.c. 68. The marriage proved an 
extremely unhappy one. Q. Cicero, after lead- 
ing a miserable life with his wife for almost 
twenty-four years, at length di%’orced her at the 
end of 45 or in the beginning of the following 
year. [Cicero, No. 6.]— 2. Daughter of T. Pom- 
poniuB Atticus. She is also called Caecilia (be- 
cause her father was adopted by Q. Caecilius) 
and likewise Attica. She was bom in 51, and 
she was still quite yonng when she was married 
to M. Vipsanius Agrippa. Her daughter Vip- 
sania Agrippina married Tiberius, the successor 
of Augustus. 

Pomponiaua. [Stoechades.] 

Pomponius, Sextus, a distinguished Roman 
jurist, who lived under Antoninus Pius and M. 
Aurelius. Some modem writers think that 
there were two jurists of this name. The works 
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of PomponiQs »r® frequentlj’ qnoted »n lb® 

Digest 

Pomponlui Atticni JATnctg ] 

Fomponlcs BononieBiili the most celebrated 
writer of Fabulae Atellanae was a natire of Bo 
noEia (BoSoyna) m northern Ilalr aboot »c 
01 Olacrob i 10 S n 9 4 . Veil Pat u »,6) 
Pomponlns Mela [Mei,* } 

Pomptlaae Palndea (risiwirai x/fiyu Pofu 
<f» Pontine, in EngUah the PonUne Ifarabe*) 
the Bane of a low marshy plain on the eoatt o/ 
Latinm between Circeu and Terracma, said to 
bare been so called after an ancient town 
Pontia, which disappeared at an early mnod 
The plain IS abont thirty miles long and from 
BCTen to eight miles in breadtA The marshes 
are formed chiefly by the nrera Nympbaene 
Ufens and Amasenna and some other email 
atreama which, instead of finding their way into 
the tea, spread over this plain (Strab p 233 
cf Verg den tii 601 Sii It. iriii 3"9 j lienee 
the plain la tamed mto a vast nomber of 
mannea, the nuasmat arising from which are 
exceedingly unhealthy in the summer At an 
early period however they appear not to hare 
eiiii&d at aff or at any rate to hare been con 
fined to a narrow district Tliere was a tradi 
tion that on^nally there were twenty three 
towns situated in Uiis plain (Plin iii (9) On 
the other hand, Theopbrattas ataUs that in his 
tune the promontory of Circeii which fiad been i 
aituUndihencehyaome considered the Uonene 
island of Circe) began to be tmited to the main 
land by allun^ deposits fTheophr il P r 8 8 . 
Plm iiL 68) It It certainly improbable that 
the district wtt ever habitable and fertile within 
the period of histon , and the cornfields of the 
Poiuptinoa ager (ur ii 81 ir IS n 6, 21) 
were probably nerer more than the borderbnd 
of the manhes There was, however, a aafR 
Ciently sound tract is the marshy plain to 
admit of the eonstncuon of the Via Appu in 
812 and no doubt the formation of toe canal 
helped to preserve the road. This waa a nan 
gable canal parallel with the road from Fomm 
Appu to Ferooia (Ilor Saf v> That the 
marshes bad a tendency to spread la clear from 
the not very snccessfol attempts which were 
made to dram them by the consol Cetbegns in 
160, by Johns Caesar and by Angnstos (Inv 
Pp 46, Sneb Jiff 44, Plct Coft 68, PioCasa. 
xhr 6, Hor A P 65) Jovenal mentions tbe 
marshes as a baont of highwaymen (lU 807) 
no doubt, because they were thinly inhabited. 
Subsequently the marshes again spread over 
the whole pl^n, and the ViaAppia entire)/ dis- 
apwared and it was not nntit the pontificate 
of Pins t L that any serious attempt was made 
to dram them. The works were begno >n 1778, 
and the greater part of the marshes was drained , 
but the plain is still nnhealthy is the great 
beats of the summer 

C Pomptinuf, was praetor b-c C3, wbeti be 
was employed by Cicero m apprehending fbe 
ambossadora of the AUobroges He afterwards 
obtained the pronnee of Gallia Narbonensis, 
and in 61 defeated tho AUobroges. who bad 
invaded the province netnomphedinS4,aftci 
*QiBg In ram for thii honoar lor aoote yean. 
(Sail. Col 45, Dio Cass xxxvii. 47,xxxix.e5) 

Pons, a common name for stations on the 
Boman roads at the passage of nrera, someof 
which stations on the more important roods grew 
into villages or towns. 1. Pens Aebnt (Nnr 
eatIZe upm-Tyn^), m the V of Britain P 
Aenl (l7tijurn)in ViOdeUcia, at the passage of 
the Iuti, eras a fortress with a Eoman gamsen 
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—3. P Anreob (Ponlirolo ), id Onlha Transna- 
dana on the rood from Bergamum to Sfed o- 
lannai, denred its name frotnone of the Thirty 
l^n&tf who was defeated and slam by Cland ns 
m this place (Ani Vict Cac 83)-— 4. B Caaipa- 
Slia lo Campania between Sinnessaand Urbaca 
ontheSavo^ P Mosao (prob ilaaalnthl) 
in the N of Gaul (Tac Hist iv 60) —6 P 
Satavi (SsarbrScI), on the road from Dito> 
dnram (JLfefr) to Argentoratum (Sfrossburg) 

FoatU (Poirea), a rocky isJand, about five 
milea long off the coast of Latinm opposite 
Fonuae which was taken by the Romans from 
the Voltcians and colonised b c SIS ILiv ix. 
28, Strab p 233) Under the Romans it was 
os^ at a place cl banishment for state cnmi 
Dale (Snet Tib 64, CaL 15) There is & group 
of anuller islands ronnd Pontio, which are some 
times called Insulae Pontiae (Plm i» 62) 

PontlCOI an epic poet and a friend both of 
Ond and ^opertina He wrote a poem on 
Iho Theban legendary wars which Propertius 
praises asbeine jn thelloTuenc style {Propert 

I 7 1 1 9 9 Or Tmt IV 10 47) 

I PoatlfiQi inayriyet) a nver and mountain in 
Argohs near Lems, witl * ftactaarj ol Athene 
Saitis 

C PootJaa, son of Herenniui Poauni, the 

general of IbaSamnitea in BC 821 defeatedtlie 

Itomaa annj nnder the two consols T ^ etanns 
Calvuaa and Sp Poitaniios AJbinos in oae Of 
the monntnin possea in the neighbourhood of 
Caedimn. ThesDmvorsjwho werecompl»t«iy 
at the teerevof the gamoites, were ditmisM 
vnhQrt by Pontioa They had to sarrender 
tbeir anna, and to pass under the yoke, J«* 
the pnc« of thmr debvrranre, the consuli and 
the other comreasderi ewore, m the name of 
the republie. to a hnmiliatiBg peace The Ro> 
■nan aUte, however refused to relify the treaty 
Nearly thirty yean afterwards Pontius wav de 
feated by Q Fabius Gorges (892), was taken 
prisoner, and was pot to death after the tnomph 
of the coBsul ILi* It 1) 

Postlu AouDa [AQi:u.al 

Pontfoa Pultcr, was the sixth procuratorof 
Judaea, and the tuccetsor of \ alenns Crains 
(Tac Ann xv 44) He held the office for ten 
yean in the reign of Tiberine, from aJi 26 to 
86, and it was daring his government tlmt 
Christ taught, suffer^ and died. Bybistyran 
laical conduct he excited an insarreet on at 
Jemsalem, and at a later penod commotions in 

SamariBaliiO which were not pot down without 

the loss of hfe ^eSamantans complained of 
bis coadset to ViteJhas, the governor of byna, 
who dejiriTed him ol bis office and sent him to 
Rome to anawer before the emperor the accuse 
laonsthakwerebrooght against hfm. Rnsebius 
atalea that Pilatna put an end to his own life 
early 10 the reign of Cabala worn out by the 
maDVinufortunes he had expenenced (Foseb 

II i; II- T) An old tradition (possibly fonnde.1 
on n aimilanty of name) aays that he drownci 
himself la Ihe lake on Bit PiUlusncsrtmceme 
.havingwandered thither from apiece of banish 
Blent in OauL The early Christian wnlers 
refer to an official report made by Pilatus t" 
t)te emperor Tibmus, 0/ th® condemnation and 
death of Clmit. It is very doubtful whether 
this doenment was genuine , and it is certain 
that the Acts o/Pifafe, as they are called wluch 
ore extant in Greek, oa well as hw tso 
lettera to the emperor, are the prodncticns 01 a 
later age 

PoBltni Telesinni 1 A Ssmmie.andeom 
manderof a bamnite army, with wluch !■« fought 
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against Sulla. He was defeatcci by Sulla in a 
hard-fought battle near the Colline gate, n.c. 82. 
He fell in the fight ; his head was cut off, and 
carried under the walls of Praeneste, to let the 
younger Marius Imow that his last hope of 
succour was gone. (Veil. Pat. ii. 27.) — 2. Brother 
of the preceding, was shut up in Praeneste with 
the younger Marius, when his brother was de- 
feated by Sulla. After the death of the elder 
Pontius, Marius and Telesinus, finding it im- 
possible to escape from 3?racneste, resolved to 
die by one another’s hands. Telesinus fell 
first, and Marins put an end to his omi life, or 
was slain by his slave. [JIakius.J 

PontuB (A ntScTos), the NE.-inost district of 
Asia Bliiior, along the coast of the Euxine, E. 
of the river Halys, having originally no specific 
name, was spoken of as the country iv nSurtit, 
on the Fontus {Euxinus), and hence acquired 
the name of Pontus, wliich is first found in 
Xenophon’s Anabasis (v. C, 15). The term, 
however, was used verj- indefinitely until the 
settlement of the boundaries of the countrj' as 
a Eoman provmce. Originally it was regarded 
us a part of Capp.vdocia, but its parts were 
best taiown by the names of the different tribes 
who dwelt along the coast, and of whom some 
account is given by Xenoiihon, in the Anabasis. 
Vfe learn from the legends of the Argonauts, 
who are represented as visiting tliis coast, and 
the Amazons, whose abodes are 'placed about 
the river Thermodon, E. of the Iris, as well as 
from other poetical allusions, that the Greeks 
had some knowledge of theso SE, shores of the 
Euxine at a very early period. A great acces- 
sion to such knowledge was made by the 
information gained by Xenophon and his com- 
rades, when they passed tluough the country 
in their famous retreat and long afterwards 
the Homans became well acquainted witli it by 
means of the Mithridatic war, and Pompey’s 
subsequent expedition through Pontus into the 
countries at the foot of the Caucasus. Tradi- 
tion said that this district was subdued by 
Ninus (Diod. ii. 2). It was under the rule of 
the Persian kings after Cjtus the Great (Hdt. 
iii. 94, vii. 77). Its enbsequent name, Pontus, 
first acquired a political rather than a terri- 
torial importance, through the foundation of a 
new kingdom in it, about the beginning of the 
fourth century B.c., by AnionAnzASES I. The 
history of the gradual growth of this kingdom 
until, under Mithridates VI., it threatened the 
Eoman empire in Asia, is given under the names 
of its kings, of whom the following is the list : — 
(1) Abiois.uizanes L, exact date unknown ; (2) 
Mithkidates I., to B.c. 803 ; (3) AutOBAn- 
ZANES n., 303-337 ; (4) Mithhidates II., 
337-302 ; (5) Mithkidates HI., 302-200 ; (0) 
Abiobakzaxes III., 200-240 ? (7) MiTimt- 

DATES rV., 240-100? (8) Phabxaces X, 190- 
150? (9) Mithkidates V. Euebgetes, 150- 
120 ? (10) Mithkidates VI. Eupator, 120- 
63; (11) Pharnaces II., 03-47. After the 
death of Phamaces, the reduced kingdom re- 
tained a nominal existence under his son 
Darius, who was made king by Antony in B.c. 
89, but was soon deposed ; and under Poee- 
WON I. and Polejiok n., till about A.D. 62, 
wdien the country was constituted by Nero a 
Eoman province (Suet. Ner. 18; Eutrop. vii, 
14). Of this province the 'W. bonndarj' was the 
river Halys, wdiich divided it from Paphlagonia ; 
the furthest E. limit was the Isis (a small river 
not far S. of the Phasis), which separated it 
from Colchis; on the S. it was divided from 
Galatia, Cappadocia, and Armenia Minor by 
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the great chain of the Paiy-adres and by its 
branches. It was divided into the tliree dis- 
tricts of Pontus Galaticus, in the lY., border- 
ing on Galatia, P. Polemoniacus in the centre, 
so called from its capital Polemomuh, and P. 
Cappadocius in the E. bordering on Cappadocia 
(Armenia Minor). In the new division of the 
provinces under Constantine, these three dis- 
tricts were reduced to two : Helenopontus in 
the W., so called in honour of the emperor’s 
mother, Helena, and Pontus Polemoniacus in 
the E. Tlie country was also divided into 
smaller districts, named from the towns they 
suiTonnded and the tribes who peopled them. 
Pontus was a mountainous countrj-: wild and 
barren in the E., where the great chains 
approach the Euxine; but in the W. watered 
by the peat rivers ILu-ys and Ikib and their 
tributaries, the vallej-s of which, as well ns the 
land along the coast, are extremely fertile. Be- 
sides corn and olives, it was famous for its fruit 
trees, and some of the best of our common 
fruits are said to have been brought to Europe 
from this quarter ; for example, tlie cherry (see 
Cerasus). The sides of the mountains were 
covered with fine timber, and their lower slopes 
with box and other shrubs. The E. part was 
rich in minerals, and contained the celebrated 
iron mines of the Chalybes. (Strah. pp. 515, 
549 ; Theophrast. S.P. iv. 5, viii. 4, ii. 10, xix. 
17; Xen. An. iv. 8, 10.) Pontus was peopled 
by numerous tribes, belonging probably to veo’ 
different races, though the .Semitic (Syro- 
Arabian) race appears to have been the prevail- 
ing one, and hence the inhabitants were included 
under the general name of Leucosyki. [The 
chief of these peoples are spoken of in separate 
articles.] 

Pontus Euxinus, or simply Pontus (4 n6vros, 
ndrroi E6(eiyos : rh Tloyrmbp UiKayos, Mare 
Euxinum : the Black Sea, Turk. Kara Denis, 
Grk. Maureihalassa, Russ. Tcheriago More 
or Csarne-More, all names of the same mean- 
ing, and supposed to have originated from the 
terror with wliich it was at first regarded by 
the Turldsli mariners, ns the first wide expanse 
of sea with which thej- became acquainted), the 
[ peat inland sea enclosed bj- Asia Minor on the 
§., Colchis on the E., Sarmatin on the N., and 
Dacia and Thracia on the tV., and having 
no other outlet than the narrow Bosporus 
Thracius in the SW. comer. It lies between 
28“ and 41° 30' E. long., and between 41° and 
40° 40' N. lat., its length being about 700 miles, 
and its breadth varying from 400 to 100. Its 
surface contains more than 180,000 square 
miles. It receives the drainage of an immense 
extent of country in Europe and in Asia, but 
much the pcater portion of its waters flows 
from the former continent by the following 
rivers: tlie Ister or Danubius (Danube), whose 
basin contains the peater part of central 
Europe ; the Tj-ras or Danastris (Dniester), 
Hypanis or Bogus (Boug), Borysthenes (Dnie- 
per), and Tanafs (Don), which drain the im- 
mense plains of S. liussia, and flow into the N. 
side of the Euxine, the last of them- («.e. the 
TanaTs) through the Palus Maeotis (Sea of 
Azov). Tlie space thus drained is calculated at 
above 800,000 square miles, or nearly one-fifth 
of the whole surface of Europe. In Asia, the 
basin of the Euxine contains, first, the trian- 
gular piece of Sarmatia Asiatica beta-een the 
TanaTs on the N., the Caucasus on the S., and 
on the E. the Hippici M., which form the water- 
shed dividing the tributaries of the Euxine 
from those of the Caspian: the waters of this 
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Rp&ce flow into the TanaTs and tha Pains 
Maeotig, and tbeUrgeet of them is theli^TP^* 
or Pardanes (Kuban}, which coroea down to (he 
Palos SlaeotiB and the Eoxino at then jaaction, 
and divides its waters between them, next we 
iiare tlie narrow strip of land between the 
Cancasus and the VE coast of the sea then, 
on the E , Colchis, herome<l la between the 
Cancasos and Jfovibici M and watered bj the 
Phasis , and lastlj on the S the whole of that 

f art of Asia Alinor which lies between the 
'aiyadres and Antitaarsa on the E and S£, 
the Taoros on the 8 , and the highlands of 
Phrygia on the W, the chief niira of this 
portion beini' tbelna fiethtl InnuX) tlieflaljs 
(Etrif JrmaA) and the Sanganoa (Sabertjreh) 
The whole of the Asiatic hasm of the Euxine 
IS estimated at 100 COO s^oare miles. Aa nugbt 
be expected from this vast influx of fresh mter, 
the water is mneh less salt than that of the 
ocean. A ennona prediction was /oondeii npon 
this great influx hy Polybius (it 3Jh-t3) — that 
the h oxine would in time become choked np 
and coDTerted into dry land by the depoaits of 
all these nrers (ef 8trab pp 49, SO) The 
great bank of which he speaks as being one 
day's soil off the mouths of the Dianbe is not 
mentioned by other writers and has no eunt 
ence now The waters which the Eonne 
reeeiTCS from the nTera that flow directly into 
it, and sdso from the Palos Maeotis l&ea uf 
Aroe) tbrooghtheBosponuCinuaenos {Slrattt 
of Raffet or deiiikalek), And their exit at the 
bW comer through the Dosporas Thracias 
(CAannel of ConrfanfiRc^fc), into the Pro 
pontis (S«A of ATurmiira), and llience in a 
constant rtpta current through the lleUee* 
pontus (Sfrutfi of GaltipoU or Dard<tnelU$} 
into the Aegeom Mare {Arehtpe!dgo)^Xho 
Argonantie and other legends stow that the 
Gretks had some acqoamuaee with this tea at 
a Terr early period. It is aaid that they atfirst 
calleil it'Ajeees (inAoipifd&fr), from the saTage 
(harocter of the peoples ou its coast, and from 
the enpposed teimra of its nangation. and 
that afterwards, on their isrounte pnuaple of 
fuphermin (> e abstaiiung from words of enl 
omen), they changed ita uame to ES^«ro>, Ion 
Effeirer (hctpttabU) {Or Tmt ir 4, 55 , 
tf Bcymn. 784, Strab p 298, MeL i 19, «, 
Plin. Ti. 1 ) The Greeks of Asia Slinor, espe- 
cally the people of Mnzris, foonded msny 
colonics and commercial emponums oo its 
shores, and as early as the Persian wars we 
End Athens carrying On a regular trade with 
these settlements in the com grown in the 
great rlaioB on its K side (the Pkruine) and in 
the Cuersonesns Tannca (Crimea), which tare 
erer imce supplied W Europe with large quan 
titles of gram. The history of the aeltlemcots 
thBmsehes will be found onder their eeTeral 
names. Tlie Homans had a pretty accurato 
knowledge of the sea. An account of its 
coasts exists m Greek, entitled Penpla$ ilartM 
Euxint, ascribed to Aman, who fixed in the 
reign of Iladrun [AnKuweal 
PopiUfut Laenas [Lacnaa] 

PoplieJla. (Ptrstreotji.] 

Foppaea Sabina [Ssei'ia ] 

Foppaeu Sahlnus rsiaiscs ] 

FipalSnla, or Isa (Popoionieneis Papula. 
n«e), an ancient town of Etrnna, situated on a 
lofty hni, sinking abfnptly to the sea,an1fonn 
ing a pcBinsnJa, According to one tmditioa it 
•m foondod by the Corsicans , bat according 
to another it was acolony from '\V9t»rra»,e»r 
Was taken from the Coraicans by the Vntsler 
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rani (Strab p 223, Verg Aen x 174; Serr 
ad loc) ll was not one of the tw else Etruscan 
citiea, and was serer a place of political la 
porttuice , but it carried on an extensire com 
merce, and was the pnncipal seaport of Etruria. 
Part of its trade was in iron obtained from the 
opposite island of lira (Liv xxnu 45) It was 
deatrojed by Sulla in the cinl wars, and was 
almost in ruins ui the time of Strabo, but is 
mentioned as an existing town by Phny (m SO) 
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There are still remains of the walls of the 
ancient Populouia, showing that the City was 
only about 1} mile m nrcumference 

rorela 1 Siater of Cato Uticensis, married 
L. I>omitins Ahesobarbos, consol B c 54, wlio 
was alain in the battle of Pharsulia She died 
in 46 (Plot Cal 1 41 Cie aii All ix. 8, ziii 
57, 4H )— ^ Daughter of Cato bticensis by his 
first wife Atilia 6)>e was marxied first (a M 
Bibolos, consul 59, to whom the bore three 
children. Bibnlos died m 48, aud m 4S she 
married M Bratus, the assassin of JuhnsCaesar 
She inhenUd all her father ■ republican pnn> 
ciplea, and likewise his courage aud firmnesa 
of wilt She induced her husband on tlie night 
before the 15lh of March to disclose to her the 
conspirecy egainst Caesar s life, and ahe is re- 
ported to hare wounded herself in the thigh in 
Older to show that she hod a courageous eonl 
and could be trusted with the secret (Plot 
Cat iS.7S. Prut P O tr 

156, DioCsas tlir 13) Sheput an end to her 
own bf« after the death of Brutus, in 43 The 
common tale naa, (hat her fnends, cuepectmg 
her design, hod taken all weapons out of her 
way, and that the therefore destroyed herself 
by eweJJowmg lire coeJo. (Flat Brvl S3, 
Start. I 43, Dio Cass, zini 49. Val ilax it 
6. 5 ) The real fact may hare been that she 
sufiocaled herself by the rapoar of • charcoal 
fire, which we know was a frequent meaus of 
, seUAestruction among the Itomana. 

I Percifern (Po/crom), a nrer of Liguna, 
about two miles W of Genoa (PliO ui. 43) 
FoTcIut Cato [CtTO ] 

Forcfai Feitsi fFisTcaJ 
FoTClns Latro [Lirao ] 

Terclos Lieinu [Limtcs] 

Fordoielene or Foroselene (ficiijairex^rn, 
n»iiee«A4n|),the largest of the gronpof ulondi 
called Ilecatonnesi, which be between Lesbos 
end the coast of Asia Minor (Strab p. C13, 
Ptol T 2.5. Plin-T 1571 

Forphyrio. Fompfialns, one of the most rain 
able among the ancient commentators on Ho- 
race Ife bred after Festus and Aero, probably 
in the third or fourth century XJi —Ed. by 
lleyer Iieips. 1874. 

Forphynoa (Tloppupim), one of the gmnts 

who fought agaisst the gods, \7hen be at- 
tempte<l to oFer Tiolence to Hera, or to tlirow 
the island of Deioa ogaioft the gods. Zeas 
hurled a tbnnderlxilt at him, aol Heracles 
completed his destruction with his arrows. 
{Giaavrxs] 
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<1istiDct inthe same calenilar of festirafs. Tbe 
festival of the Poriunaita at whieh Portanas 
^as worshipped took place on the 17tli of 
Angnst [Diet of Ant bv} 

Porni (hwpoil king of the Indian pronnces 
E of the nver Hyda'iies, offered a torraiilable 
resistance to Alexander when the latter 
attempted to cross this nver bc 327 The 
battle which he fought with Alexander wae one 
of the most severelf contested which occarred 
danng the whole of Alexander’s campaigns 
Poms displayed great personal courage tn the 
battle, and when brouglit before the eoni^neior, 
he proudly demanded to be treated in a manner 
worthy ol a king This mugnanuaity at once 
conciliated the favour of Alexander, who not 
only restored to him his domuuona but in 
creased them by large accessions of territory 
From this time Poms became firmly atUeb^ 
to his generous conqueror, whom he accom 
panied to the Hyphasis In STl Pome was 
treacherously put to death by Eodemos, who 
commanded the Macedonian troops tn the 
adjacent province IVe are told that Ponis 
was a man of gigantic statnre — not less than 
five cubits in heigiit— distinguished for personal 

strength and prowess in war (\man v IS, 

Plat Afei 60, Curt mu li ) 

Poseidon (IleirtiSwe) called Hcptfinat by 
tlieRomaus was the god of the sea ilnsofar 
a« he wss distinguished from Oceanos hia rale 
referred to the Mediterranean otheraiee it 
was geoerally orer all eeae I IIis luaie ts 
connected with ir^ror r6i'raf and wareji^* 
according to which he is the god of the flowing 
• ateri whether of land or sea hence his 
epithet at Dounsher<ot plants Ac 

cording to the genealogy recognised by the 
earl est Greek poets he was a son of Cronoe 
and Bbea (wltence he is called Cromut, and by 
Latin poets 5iifbrniu«) Uewai accordingly a 
brother of Zeus, Uadei, Ilera, llesiia and 
Demeter, and it was determined by lot that 
he should rate over the sea. (II xr 137-191 . 
Ilea TK 453, 461) Like hii brothers and 
sisters he was, after his birth, swallowed by his 
father Cronos, but thrown up again (Apotlod. a 
1, 5, l 2,1) According to tlie story pveo by 
Pansanias (vm. 8, 2) he was concealed by 
Rhea, after his birth, among a flock of Iambs, 
and his mother pretended to hare given birth 
to a young horse, which she gave to Cronos to 
devour In the ITomene i>oenis Poseidon is 
described as equal to Zeus m dignity, but less 
powerful. He resents (he attempts of Zeus to 
intimidate him , be even threatens his mightier 
brother, and once conspired snth Hers and 
Athene to pot him into chains , but on other 
occasions wo find bun inbmissive to Zens, jjf 
u 800, Till- 210, XV 16^-190,209-213, Of xiiL 
143) The palM of Poseidon was in the depth 
of the sea near Aegae in Achaia, where he kepi 
hia horses with brazen hoofs and golden manes 
(ft. XIII 21, Otf T 831) ATiUi these horses he 
drives in a chanot over the waves of the sea, 
which become smooth as he approaches, aiid 
the monsters of the deep recognise him and 
play around his chanot (fl xm. 27, Vetw 
itn. T 817, Ap Rh. 111. 1210) AlUioogh be 
generally dwelt in the sea, still he also appears 
in Olympus in the assembly of the god* (ff 
XX. 18| — Poseidon in conjunction with Apdlo 
is said to have btull the walls of Troy for 
Laomedon whence Troy is called Arptwita 
Pergama (II vii 452; Enr AnAr 1014, Or 
Patl I 523) lAomedon refused to pve these 
cods th* reward which had beco stipulated, and 
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even dismissed (hem with threats Poseidon 
In consequence sent a sea monster, which was 
on the point of devouring Laomedon s daughter 
when It was killed by Heracles, and he con- 
tmueil to bear an implacable hatred agamtt 
the Trojans [Ucsiove } He sided with the 
Greeks in the war against Troy, sometimea 
mtoess og the contests from the heights of 
Thrace, and sometunes interfering in person, 
aassuming the appearance of a mortal hero ana 
encouraging the Greeks, while Zens faioured 
the Trojans (H xm 12,44 xiv 186) In the 
Odyssey, Poseidon is hostile to Odysseus, 
whom be prevents from returning home bo- 
cease he had bhnded Polyphemas, a son c! 
Poseidon by the nymph Thoosa lOd t 20, v 
28C, see, XI 101 , Or Tn$l i 2 0) —Being the 
ruler of the sea he is described as gathering 
cloods and calling forth storms, but at the same 
time he has it in his power to grant a successful 
voyage and save those who are m danger , and 
all other marine divinities are subject to him 
Aa the sea surroonds and holds the earth, 
be himself i* described aa the god who holds 
the earth f'yaif.axet), and who has it in his 
power to B^ke the earth ’Eveo^fyaior, /yaol 
xflwr »i*o}Tf)/» -ySr, riyixTtfp yalat, so that 
Hades (eared lest he should tear up its founda- 
tion aud reveal the depths below (II xx 57) 
In this belief it is possible also that there may 
have b^n tome perception of the fact (hat 
eaithqoakea sre more frequent and violent near 
the sea-ooest -^Among the masy local stones 
of Poseidon the most famous is the legend of 
the nsmmg of Ktheca It >a said that when 
Poseidon end Athene disputed as to which of 
them sboold give the name to the capital of 
Attica, the gods decided that it should receive 
its name from the deity who should bestow 
oy«D man the most useful gift Poseidon then 
created (be horse, and Athene called forth the 
olive tree , in consequence of which the honour 
wee conferred open the goddess (Ildt nil 
(», Apoffod-iu 14, Serr ad Gtorg a 12) It 
abould be noticed as regards this storv that 
Poseidon IS really Ereebtbeos, the local deity 
of Athene who has been transformed into a 
hero ‘Ibe myth probably exprciiea the fact 
that Poseidon, or Poseidon Erechlheus, was 
worshipped by the old Ionian (or sivealled 
Pelasgiau) m^biUati of Attics, and after the 
later inmugration occupied a tuhordinato place 
io the festivals of the city At Colonns tho 
worship of Athene was united with the (proh. 
abfy) older worship of ITeefifiwr ’fvwiej — Tbs 
following legends also re«i>ecting Poseidon 
deserve to be mentioned In conjunction with 
Zeas be fought against Cronos and the Titans , 
and ID the contest with the Gants he pursued 
Polyboles across the sea at far as Cos, and 
there killed him by throwing the aland upon 
him (ArijJod. i. 6, 2, Pans, i S, i). He furth« 
crashed the Centaurs, when they were pursnjd 
by Ilersctes, under a mountain in Leucosis, the 
■idaod of the Sirens (Apollod. ii 5, 4) He 
sued toother with Zeus for the hand of Thetis; 
but he withdrew when Themis prophesied that 
the son of Thetis would be greater than his 
father (Apollod in. IS, 5, TzeU ad Lyc. 173) 

At tho request of Minos, king Of Crete, Poseidon 
rausard a bull to rue from the sea, which the 
king promised to sacrifice, but when Minos 
tieacoeronsly concealed the animal among a 
berd of oxen, the god punished Mmos hr 
cauaiDg his snfe Pasiphae to (all in love with 
tho bull (Apollod. lu 1, 8).— Poseidon was 
OMmed to Amphitnle, by whom he had three 
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cliildren, Triton, Ehode, and Benthesicymo ; 
but lie had also a vast number of cliildren b)' 
other divinities and by mortal women [see 
especially Demeteb ; Tybo]. It is, no doubt, 
because the sea is rough and stormy that 
many of the children of Poseidon are described 
as rough and passionate, or even savage and 
gigantic [see Amyous, Antaeus, Busmis, 
CeECYON, CyCNUS, PllOCBUSTES, SCUION.]— 
Poseidon seems to have been worshipped 
originally by the oldest branches of the Ionic 
race in especial. It is possible that when they 
were an inland people mainly he was the god 
of running streams and wells, and that as they 
occupied more and more sea -coast towns his 
worship took particularly the form^ which 
eventually everj^where prevailed, appropriate 
to the god of the sea. In Thessaly, a well- 
watered country, without many sea-ports, liis 
character was ratlier that of a god of rivers, who 
was therefore a lover of nymphs ; and, as the 
Tliessalians were in early times an equestrian 
people, it naturall}' happened that Poseidon was 
accepted by them as the god of horses; and 
other circumstances also may have contributed 
to this — the impression of the horses* hoofs 
trampling round the sacred streams and springs, 
whicli led also to tlie Blories of Sippocrene 
[Pegasus]; and perhaps also the idea of horses 
shaking the earth in their gallop. Tliis is a 
more likely origin of his being regarded as the 
god of horses than the comparison of crested 
waves with horses. In this aspect he was 11. 
^^rrzl 0 Si or tTHTtos : he w’as honoured in 
chariot races, as at the Isthmian games, and the 
giver of famous horses (17. xxiii, 277 ; Find. 07. 
i. 40, Pyth. vi. 48 ; Ear. Phoen. 1707 ; Soph. 
0. 0. 712 ; Pans. i. 30, 4, vi. 20, 8, viii. 25, 5). 
The worship of Poseidon was specially notice- 
able in Thessaly, of which country he was 
indeed the national god, and it belonged, no 
doubt, to the early inhabitants, the so-called 
Pelnsgian races. Poseidon, as their traditions 
recorded, not only gave them their rivers and 
their horses, but he made their land, by cleaving 
the way through Tempe for the waters to 
escape. (Hence his epithet TreTpeuoy: Find. 
Pyth. iv. 138.) Thence it had spread to 
Boeotia, and was probably supreme there 
before it was superseded by the worship of 
Apollo and of Dionysus. In Attica, as has been 
seen, it was established at a very early time, 
and in the Peloponnesus also, which is said to 
have been an oiKTjrrjpioi' rioo'ciSwt'oy in pre- 
Dorian times (Diod. xv. 49), it held an im- 
portant place. It may have been brought 
thither by the old Ionian settlers from Asia — 
to which country it was again brought back to 
be celebrated in the great Panionian festival 
— or it may have been planted in various 
centres of the Peloponnesus by races coming 
southwards from Thessaly: for instance, from 
the race of Pelias and Neleus may have arisen 
the worship of Poseidon at Pylos (0^f. iii. 5) ; 
from the Lapithae that in Attica. The most 
famous seats of this worship in the Pelopon- 
nesus were Aegae and Helice in Achaia (JT. 
viii. 503 ; Hdt. i. 145 ; Paus. vii. 25, 7), and it is 
remarkable that Helice was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 373 b.c. (Strab. p. 884) : possibly 
it had a reputation for earthquakes in earlier 
times ; at Onchestus (Paus. ix. 26, 6) ; at 
Calausia and at other cities which united in the 
Isthmian games ; especially also at Taenarimi 
and Malea (Ap. Bh. iii. 1240) the promontories 
of Lacedaemon, whence probably it was carried 
to Tarentnm (Hor. Oil. i. 28, 29), having been 
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^optod by the Dorians from their predecessors. 
[For the worship of Poseidon at Athens, see 
ERECHTHEUM.]-The attribute ot Poseidon, 
which distinguishes him, also in works of art, 
was especially the trident (Oil. v. 291; Apollod. 

2, 1), with which his various works of power 
*i^*^_done, the rocks are cleft, the horse or the 
spring of water is produced from the earth, and 
the deptlis of the sea are stirred. It is gener- 
ally held that the form of his trident was 
merely adopted from the three-pronged weapon 
with which the fisher struck the tunny- — and 
this seems to be the idea of Aeschylus when he 
calls the trident of PoFeidon ix0ufi<f\os (Sept. 
123) : on the other hand, a recent ^vriter has 
brought arguments to show that it was a 
development of the sceptre, headed by a lotus 
or flenr-de-Iys, such as was commonly painted 
on vases as an emblem of power for Zeus, Hades 
on Poseidon. The bull was also an attribute, 
symbolising the roar of the stormy sea, whence 
Poseidon bad the epithet ravpeos or ravpciof 
(that the hunting of tlie hull was the sport in 
early times of the Thessalians may also have had 
something to do with this connexion) ; bulls were 
sacrificed to him (Od. iii. 1), and the ministers 
of liis sacrifices at Ephesus were called raOpot 
(Atben. p. 245). On the other hand, tlie dolphin 
belonged to him as the symbol of his power to 
calm the sea (Ael. 

IT. A. xii. 45). In 
art be never ap. 
pears entlironed, 
but usnally as a 
standing figure 
with the trident : 
sometimes he is 
fully clothed : 
sometimes lie is 
naked : in the coin 
of Paestum [see 
p. C41], as in the 
medal engraved 
here, he is naked 
except for a cloak 
tlirown over his 
arm, and on the re- 
verse the attribute 
of the bull also 
appears. In the 
colossal statue of Poseidon in the Lateran 
jVInseum the god is standing, naked, with the 
trident in his left hand and a rudder in his 
right, one foot ia resting on a ship joined to 
which is a dolphin*s head. All these are 
common attributes, as may be gathered from 
coins (see coin 
of Hadrian, en- 
graved liere) ; 
but in this sta- 
tue most of 
them appear to 
be restorations. 

The typical 
head of Posei- 
don resembles 
that of Zeus, 
but has less of 
repose in it. 

The contest be- 
tween Posei- 
donandAtbene Poseidon (Neptune). (Coin of Hadrian, 
was the subject 

of the sculptures on the W. pediment of the 
Parthenon, and probably tbat treatment of it 
is illustrated by the painting on a vase found 
at Kertch which is now at St. Petersburg. 



Poseidon. (From a medal of 
Demetrius Pollorcetes.) 
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Posidippus (no<T«(!iinror, rioufSunraj} 1 planetuj machine, or rexolvinj sphere, to 
An Athenian comic poet of tlie New Comedy, exhibit Uie daily motions of the sun, moon, and 
was a native of Cassandrea in Alacedonia. He planets His calculation of the ciccnmference 
was reckoned one of the six moat celehiat^ of the earth differed widely from that of 
poets of the New Comedy In time, he was Eratosthenes. He made i* only 180 000 stadia, 
the last of all the poets of the New Comedy and his measuiement was pretty genernlly 
Amon" his plays was one ent tied Aftuiwi, ad<^«d None of the writings of Posidonius 
which was possibly the original of the Men- has come down to nsentire. His fragments are 
(lecAmi of Plantas He began to evliibitdrnmas collected by Bake, Lngd Bat 1810 
in the third year after the death of Menander — Postnmia Castra (Salado), a fortress in 

that IS, in B c 239 (Fragments in MeineLe Pr Htspania Baetica, on a hill near the nier 
Com Gr ) — 2 An epigrammatic poet of the Salanoi (Beff Hupan 6} 

Alexandrian period. H s epigrams formed a I Postiiinla Gens, patncian, was one of the 
part of ihe Garland of Meleager and twenty | most ancient patncian gentes at Borne Its 
two of them are preserved in the Greek Antho- members fnqnently held the highest offices of 
logy I the state, &ora the banishment of the kings to 

Fosidiom {TloffelSior) the name several the downfall of the repubhe The most dis- 
promontones sacred to Poeeidon 1 (Punfa I tingnished family m the gens was that of 
dellei Lteosa), in Lucania, opposite the island ! Albls or AlBlvcs , but we also find early in the 
Lencosia, the S point of the gulf of Paestatn ' republic fatiuhes of the names of M^ellui and 
(Strab p 252).-^ In Epims opiiosite the | Tuherius (Liv iv 37, ix 41) A Postonuns 
NE pomt of Corcyra (Ptol lu 14,4, Strab p Uegellai was consol in 262, and took Agngen 
334) —3 (C Siatrat), m Thessaly, forming tom <PoL i 17) 

the ^ pomt of the Sinns Pagasaeaa. Itislhel Fosthrsns whose foil name was jlf Caeetanus 
promontory which Livy (xzxi 46) calls Zela- Latiniut Poslumjie, stands second in the hat 
Slum (Strah p. 330 S3 Ptol lu 13 17)-^ of the socalled Thirty Tyrants Bemgnomi 
{O Helene), the SI7 point of Chios (Strab p nated by Valerian governor of Ganl, he 
M4)— A oa tbe BIV eo»t% o! etsasied the title nf ezoperor inJ-D 3 .j% while- 

Cana, between Mdetns and the lassioa Sinus, I Valenan was prosecuting his campaign against 
with a town of the same name npon it (Strab the Persians Postumos maintained a strong 
pp 633 Col Plm V 112) — d On tlie W and lost fovemment and reserved Oanl from 
coast of Arabia, with an altar dedicated to the deiasUtion of the warlike tnbes upon the 
Poseidon by Aruton, whom Ptolemy had sent eastern border After tsigmsg nearly ten 
to explore the Arabian gulf (Diod iii 43, years he was slam bv lus soldiers in 267, and 
Strab p 776) —7 {Pouedal, a seaport town m Laelianus proclaimed emperor in his ste'vd 
Syria, in the district Csaaiotis (httab p. 7$1, (Trebell Poll Tng Tyr u , Aurel Viet 
Plin 7 79i Caee 81, Oros. vii 22) 

Foiido&tft [PoESTruJ Postsani, M Coitiiti, was made tnbnne of 

PSsldo&Inm or Fotidisra (ne<T«<8^t't<>i’ C the soldiers by Caesar at the recommendation 
PoHidAOi a promontorv on tbe SW coast of of Cicero (Cie. oif Q Fr ii 15, iii 1) He 
the penusnla Pallene m Macedonia, not far | afterwards became a warm adherent of Caesar, 
from Mende (Thne it 120, Lir iliv 11) and was disliked and suspected by Cicero 

FSildonlttf (noaeii^riot) a distinguished though sometuces coorted t^ him (Cie ad Aff 
Stoio philosopher, was a native of Apamea in tx 2, 8, C, xu 49, xiv 9, ad iam vL 12) 

Syria. The ^te of his birth is not known with PestveTta or Postvorta [iMDroxTES, p 
any exactness, bat it may be placed about b c 443 a 1 

135 He studied at Atliens under Paaoetius, Pitanu or FStamus {noTB/uf, Tlera/ufr 
after whose death (112) Fosidonins set out on Tioriiuof Keratia), a demns in the e of 
his travels Alter nsiting most of the coun Attica, belonging to the tnbe Leontis, where 
tnes on the coast of the SlediterraneaD, he the tomb of lon waa shown (Pans i. 81, 3 , 
fixed lus abodo at Bbodes, where be became Strab p 39U) 

tbe president of the Stoic school Healsotook Pit&mon {norifiMr) 1 A rhetorician of 
a prominent part in the political affairs of Mytilene, Iiv^ m the tune of Tibenus Caesar, 
Bhodes and was sent as ambassador to Borne whose favour he enjoyed (Strab. p 617) -~2 
in 86 Cicero, when he visited Bbodes, Te~eive<I A philosopher of Alexandria, who u aaid to 
instruction from Posidonius (Cic Tuet ii 3o, have intr^oced at Borne an eclectic sect of 
N P L 3, Ftn 1 2, ad Alt ii 1 , Plut Cie 4) pbiloaophy He appears to have lived at Boms 
Pompey also had a great admiration for Posi a little before the time of PJotinas, and to have 
donius, and nsited him twice, in 67 and 63 entnisted lus children to the guardianship of 
(PlubPomp 42) To tbe occasion of his first tbelatter {Said i v , Biog I^irt Proem 21) 
TisitprobablybeloogsthestorytbstPosidoniQs, PotenUa (I'otentmns , S Maria di Po 
to prevent the disappointment of his distio lenta) X A town of Piccnnm on the nver 
guished Tiiilor, though severely afflicted with FIosis. between Ancona and Coslellmn Firma- 
tbe gout.heId along discourse on Uie topie that tmm, was made a Boman colony in BC 194 
pain is not an eviL In 61 Posidonms removed {lev xxxix 44 , Veil Pat i. 15 , Strab p 211) 
to Borne, and appears to have died Boon aft>r, —2. (Pofenea), a town of Lucania on the Via 
at the age of eighty four Posidonius was a POpilia, E. of Forum Popilu (PtoL ui 1, 70, 
man of extensive and varied ac<]nirements m Flm lu. 98} 

almost all departments of human knowledge Pdthinux a eunuch the guardian of the 
Cicero thonght so highly of lus powers that bis young king Ptolemy, recommended the assassi 
requested him to write an acconnt of his con nat <ni of Pompey, when the latter fled to 
suUhip As a physical investigator he wse Egypt, BC 48. Pothinnsplotted againitCaesar 
greatly superior to the Stoics generally, attach when became to Alexandna shortly afterwards, 
iifghunself lo this respect rather to Aristotle and eras put to death by Caesar’s mer (Caea 
Ilia geographical and historical knowledge waa .B C ui 108, 112, Dio Casa xlii.89, Lucan, 
very extensive He cultivated astronomy with TUI 484 x S33 ) 

considerabte diligence. Be also constructed a Pfitidaea (nerfSoiu ireTiJaiinjt Euf 
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sandra)f a town in Macedonia on the narrow 
JBtlimuB of thei)€nmsulaPalIene,was a strongly 
fortified placo and one of considerable iinport- 
tance (Hdt. viL 123 ; Time. i. 50, G3 ; Strab. p. 
330, 25-28). It was a colony of the Corintlrlaiis, 
and must hare been founded before the Persian 
wars, though the time of its foundation is not 
recoded. It afterwards became tributary to 
Athens, and its revolt from the latter city in 
B.c. -132 was one of the immediate causes of 
tlie Peloponnesian war. It was taken by the 
Athenians in 429 after a siege of more than two 
years, its inhabitants exi)elled, and their place 
supplied by Athenian colonists. (Time. ii. 58, 70, 
iv. 120.) In 85C it was taken by Philip, wlio 
destroyed the city and gave its territory to the 
Olynthians. Cassander, however, built a new 
city on the same site, to which he gave the 
name of Cassandrea {Katro'dvZpfta: Kaa<xa:'~ 
Spew), and which he peopled nuth the remains of 
the old population and with the inliahitants of 
Olynthus and the surrounding to\vns, so that it 
soon became the most flourishing city in all 
Macedonia. (Dem. Phil. ii. p. 170 ; Strab. /. c.). 
It was taken and plundered by the Huns, but 
was restored by Justinian. 

Potidanla (norwoi'to), a fortress in the XE. 
of Aetolia, near the frontiers of Locris frime. 
iii. 90; Tiiv. xrviii. 1). 

Potitli. [PiKABLL GeKS.] 

Pdtitns, the name of an ancient and cele- 
brated family of the Valeria Gens. This family 
disappears about the time of the Samnite wars, 
but the name was revived at a later period by 
the Valeria gens, as a praenomen : thus we find 
mention of a Potitus V alerius Messalla, who was 
consul suffectus in B.c. 29. 

Potnlae (Ilomcu : Uori'u^s), a small town in 
Boeotia on the Asopus, ten stadia S. of Thebes, 
on the road to Plataea (Sen. Sell. v. 4. 51 ; 
Pans. ir. 8, 1). The adjective Potyiiades (sing. 
Poinias) is an epithet frequently given to the 
mares wliich tore to death Glaucus of Potniae. 
[Glaucus, No. 1.] 

Praaspa. [Phbaata.] 

Practius {UpoKTios : Bergas), a river of the 
Troad, rising in M. Ida, and flowing into the 
Hellesx>ont, N. of Abydus {H. ii. 835 ; Strab. p. 
590; Arrian, An. i. 12, C). 

Praeneste (Praenestinus : Palesirina), one 
of the most ancient towns of Latium, was 
situated on a steep and lofty hQl, about twenty 
miles SE. of Borne, with which it was connected 
by a road called Via Praenestina. It probably 
existed before the Greek colonisation, but it 
claimed a Greek origin, and was said to have 
been founded by Praenestus, the grandson of 
Odysseus (Steph. Byz. s. v . ; Solin. 2, 9). 
Another tradition ascribed its foundation to 
Caeculus, son of Vnlcan (Verg. Acn. "vdi. G78). 
Strabo speaks of it as a Greek town, and asserts 
^that it was formerly called noAuo're^a^'os, for 
which Pliny writes Stephane (Strab. p. 238; 
Plin. iii. 64). Tlie traditions wliich imply a 
foundation by the earlier inhabitants^ of Italy 
are older and probably truer. Dionysius (r.Gl) 
speaks of it as an important member of the 
Latin confederation. very early times (from 
B.c. 499), according to Livy, it was an ally of 
Eomo (Liv. ii. 19, iii. 8), hut after the Gallic 
invasion appears as an enemy of tlie Romans, 
and, being strongly fortified by nature and by 
art, frequently resisted their attacks (Liv. vi. 
21). After the liatin war Prdeneste lost some 
territory, but remained nominally independent 
till after the Social war, when it received the 
franchise (App. B. C» i« 65) and became a 
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Roman colony (Cic. Cat. i. 3). It was here that 
the younger Marius took refuge, and was for a 
considerable time besieged by Sulla's troops. 
Praeneste possessed a very celebrated and 
ancient temple of Fortune, with an oracle, 
wliich is often mentioned under the name of 
Prnencstinae sorfes (Ov. Fast. vi. G1 ; Lucan, 
ii-194; Cic. Du\ ii. 41; Fortcna). In conse- 
quence of its lofty situation Praeneste was a 
cool and healthy residence in the great heats 
of summer { fpgUlum Praeneste, Hor. Od. iii. 
4, 22; Jar. iii. 190), and was therefore much 
frequented at that season by the wealthy 
Romans. The remains of the ancient walls 
and some other antiquities are still to he seen 
at Palestrina. The fragments of a Roman 
Calendar, called Fasti Praencstini, were found 
here in 1771, and are probably those which 
VerriusFIaccnssct up in the forum of Praeneste 
(Snet. Gramm. 17; C. I. L. i. p. 811). 

Praesus [Tlpcuffos : Upalffios), an inland town 
in the E. of Crete, belonging to the Eteocretes, 
which was destroyed by the neighbouring town 
of Hierapytna (Strab. pp. 475, 478). 

Praetoria Augusta. [Augusta, No. 4.] 

Praetiitii iUpaiTovmoi), a irlbe of Picenum, 
whose district lay on the N. side of the river 
Vomanns. Their chief city was Ihteramnium 
(Pol. iiL 88; Liv. rrii. 9; Plin. iii. 110). 

Pras (npar, gen. TJpayros ‘ Clparres), a town 
of Thessaly, in the W. of the district Phthiotis, 
on the NE. slope of Mt. Narthacius (Xen. Hell. 
iv. 819). 

Prasiae (Xlpatnal: Tlpaaruvs). 1. Or Prasla 
(npaefa), a town of the Eleuthero-lacones, on 
the E. coast of Laconia, was taken and 
destroyed by the Athenians in the second year 
of the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. it 50 ; Strab. 
pp. SG8, 874 ; Paus, iii. 24, 8).— 2. (Prassa), a 
demus in Attica, S. of Stiria, belonging to the 
tribe Pxindionis, with a temple of Apollo (Thuc. 
viii. 95). 

Prasias Lacus (npoirios xi/oTj : BatJ:ovo), a 
lake in Thrace between the Strpnon and Nestus, 
and near the Strymonic gulf, with silver mines 
in the neighbourhood. 

Prasu, Praesu, and Panhasu {Updcion 
Sanscrit, Prachinas, i.e. people of the E. 
country), a great and powerful people of India 
on the Ganges, governed at the time of Seleu- 
cus I. by Jong Sakdbocottus. Their capital 
city was Palibotbm. {Patna), and the extent 
of the kingdom seems to have embraced the 
whole valley of the upper Granges, at least as 
far down as that city. At a later time the 
monarchy declined, so that in Ptolemy we onlj- 
find the name as that of the inhabitants of a 
small district, called Prasiaca {Upao'iaKi}), about 
the river Soa (Strab. pp. 702, 703 ; Plin. vi. C-8 ; 
Diod. xvii. 93 ; Curt. ix. 2; Pint. Alex. 62). 

Prasodis Mare {Upaadiorjs OdKaa-aa or k6?^~ 
^os), the S'W’. part of the Indian Ocean, about 
the promontory Piusinr. 

Prasum {npaaoif hxpurHiptov : i.e. ‘ the green 
headland*: C. Delgado), a promontory on the 
E. coast of Africa in 10^° S. lat., in the district 
Zin^tes {Zind), appears to have been the 
S--most point to which the ancient knowledge 
of this coast extended. 

Pratmas (nparivay), one of the early tragic 
poets at Athens whose combined efforts brought 
the art to its perfection, was a native of Plilius, 
and was therefore by birth a Dorian. It is not 
stated at what time he went to Athens, but ho 
was older than Choerilus and younger than 
Aeschylus, with both of whom he competed for 
the prize in the seventieth Olympiad, according 
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to SoiiIas between COO and iOS b e By 
the tame wntei he >a said to hare mrented 
Sat^ncdiaina that is to Mj.he introdocedthe 
practice of adding a satpr plap to be acted in 
connexion with the preceding tragedy or trv 
gediea The Chorna of Satyrs belonged to the 
earliest phase of drama, and it was posvblj 
with tJie object of preaervmg this that ha 
separated the satyr cboms from the tragedy (aa 
we should now understand JtJ and confined at 
to the lighter satync drama lie la said to hare 
written sixty plays, of which only scanty Crag 
menta remain Uis satync dramas were lankM 
by Pausaniaa next to t^ae of Aeschylus (Paoa. 
u 13 0 Mild s 0 npatirax) He also stood 
high SI wrU.r of lyncal pieces of which frag 
ment^ one of some length, remain (Bergk, 
IWl L jr 953) 

PrazagSraa (IlDaftrvtfpai), a eelehratedphysi 
Clan, was a native of the island of Coe,andhTed 
in the fourth century b c He belonged to the 
medical sect of the Dograatici, and waa cele- 
brated for his Irnowledga of medical soence u> 
general and especially lor his attainments in 
anatom} and physiology (Gal ti- p- 003 , Phu. 
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FrazUa (flpafatj, an Kthemaa sculptor of 
the age of Phidiaa, hot of the more archaic 
school of CaUous, eominenced the ezecntion of 
the statues in the pediment* of the great t*n>Pj« 
of Apollo at Delphi— Artemis, Deto a^ Apollo 
with ths Muses, Diouyiae and the ^Tisdee 
and Helioeathi* setting— bat died whde he was 
stUl engaged npon the work Hu date may be 
placed about a C 448 and onwards (Psos. z. 
19 8> 

FrazIdleS (tTaaiillinil • « the goddese who 
esmesont the objects of jostice or watches tiiat 
lastice IS done to men. Sometimes Pratidice 
•eeiaa to be me^y Dike herself regsrded as 
bating nttained her ends for instance when 
Sleselana amted u Lscotua. on his retora 
from Troy, be setnpaststaeof Pnxidice near 
Gytbeizm, not far fiom ths spot where Pam, is 
carrying oS Helen, had fonnded a sanctuary of 
Aphmd ce Migonitis {Paoa ut. 93, S) la other 
trail! ons there seems to have been fas so often 
appears in Greek mythology/, 4 triad These 
three Praxidicae were workers of lattice and 
had a shnne near Rahartns in Boeotia (Paos. 
ix.33 4) In some accoonta they are daughters 
of Ogyges, and their names are Alalcomeoia, 
The'zinoo, and Aulia (Said. » v npofiSum) 
Pausanias seems to connect the death oi Sulla 
with the working of Alalcomenis in retribution 
for hia seventies in Greece (Pans ix S3, 8) 

J.razill»CTAVjhtAVnfR*^nh alyricyei^aa 
who f onnshed about B C 4a0, and was one of 
the nine poetesses who were distinguished as 
the I yne Moses. Her scoUa were among the 
most celebrated compositions of that species 
She belonged to the Dorian school of lyne 
poetry, I at there were also trices of Aeob: 
infiaence in her rhythms, and even m her dia* 
lect. |baid.t c , Athemp £94, PaDalM.18,3) 

Fruziphknes (npa{i«dio;(), a Fenpat^c 
jihQoeopher, a native either of Mylilene or of 
UhoJes, was a pnpil of Tbeop^stos, and bved 
about BC. 8'^ Epicomsisaaid to hare been 
one of his pupils. Praziphanes paid especial 
attention to grammatical itadie*. end is tiesoe 
named along with Arutolle as the founder and 
creatorof thsacienceof grammar (ClenaAlez 
1. C^SCS , Strab. p. 655 ) 

Praxiteles (TVafrrMirr), one of the greatest 
Greek seal plots, lie was a son of Cepluaodotna, 
also a fonoos sculptor, and some modem wnten 
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argue (but not conclasivelj) (hat 'Pasileles,' 
whomPausaniaslv SOil/mentionsasascalptor 
of Paros, was really Praxiteles, and grandfather 
of the great sculptor However that mavbe, 
Praxiteles was a citizen of Athens, bom about 
390 B c and contemporaty with Scopas, with 
whom he stands at the head of the later Attic 
school, so esUed in contradistinctioi] to tlie 
earlier Attic school of Phidi^ Without at- 
temptmgthcse sublime impersonationsofdirine 
majesty inwhieh Phidias liad been so inimitably 
successfnt, Praxiteles wsa nnsurpassed in (he 
exhibition of the softer beauties of the human 
form ITlnTa Phidias was supreme in bia at 
tomment of the grandest and noblest ideas, 
Praxiteles was eijnally so m tus representation 
of beanty of face and form In the estimation 
of ancient writers his most beantifnl work was 
his marble statne of Aphrodite which was dis- 
tingiuahed from the other statues of the goddess 
by the name of the C-nidians, who pnrehosed 



it (FIm xxxn. 20) The statne at Sfnnich is a 
copy of this, and the Venns de' Medici is an 
am.Ust.ims 

esteemed the most perfectly iieautifal of the 
statne* of the goddess. Many made the voyage 
to Cnidns expressly to behold it. So highly 
did the Coidjant themselves esteem their 
treasnre, that when king Hicomedes offered 
them, aa the price of it, to pey off the whole of 
tbeir heary pnbUc debt, they preferred to en 
dnre any nJSemg rather thin port with the 
work which gave their city its chief renown 
3t wa« afterwards earned to Cbnatantioople, 
where it perished by fire m the reign of gnsti 
aiasfZow sir S) Praxiteles modelled itfrom 
Phryne, of whom also he made more than one 
portrait ftstoe. His limoai statne of Apollo 
Mnroctonoa (PUn. xxzlv 70), of a delicate and 
highly idealised beanty. It also represented by 
a copy fSee cut on p. 89 1 Another of the 
celemM works of Praxitelec wss his ststne 

otPro* (Pant. ix. 27,3, Cic. Terr iv 2,4) H 

was preserved at Xhespise where it was dodi 







PRISCIANtrS 

Triscianus, Theodorue, a physician, and n 
pupil ot VindicianuB, lived in the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ, Ho is supposed to have lived 
at the court of Constantinople, and to have 
attained the dimity of Archiater. He is the 
author of a Latin irork, entitled licrttm iledi- 
carum Libri Quaiuor, published in 1532, botli 
at Strasburg and at Basel. 

Priscus (ripitrif os), a Byzantine historian, was 
a native of Panium in Thrace, and was one of 
the ambassadors sent by Theodosius the 
Younger to Attila, a.d. 415. He died about 471. 
Priscus uTote an account of his embassy to 
Attila, enriched by digressions on the life and 
reign of that king. Tlie work was in eight 
books, but only fragments of it have come down 
to us. Priscus was an excellent and trust- 
worthy liistorian, and his style was remarkably 
elegant and pure. — The fragments are published 
by Bekker and Niebuhr, 1829 ; and by Jliiller, 
Fragm. Hist. Grace. 

PriscuB, Helvidius, son-in-law of Thrasea 
PaetuB, and, IDce him, distinguished by his love 
of virtue, philosophy, and liberty. He was 
quaestor in xlclmia during the reign of Nero, 
and tribune of the plebs a.d. SG. IVlien Thrasea 
was put to death by Nero (6C), Priscus was 
banished from Italy. He was recalled to Borne 

Ga}hs (B9); but iu cansegnence ot his free- 
dom of speech and love ot independence, he was 
again banished by Vespasian, and was shortly 
afterwards put to deaOa by order ot this em- 
peror. (Tao. Ann. iv. 5,43, Dial. 5; Suet. 
Vesp. 15 ; Dio Cass. Ixvi. 12.) His life was 
written by Herennius Senecio at the request of 
his widow, Farmia ; and the tyrant Domitian, 
in consequence of this work, subfiequently put 
Senecio to death, and sent Fannia into exile 
(Plin. Hp. vii. 19, 5 ; Dio Cass. Ixvii. 13). Pris- 
ens left a son, Helvidius, who was put to death 
by Domitian. 

'PriBOUfi, Servilius. Tlie Prisci were an an- 
cient family of the Servilia gens, and filled the 
highest offices of the state during the early 
years of the republic. They also bore the 
agnomen of Stmetus, whicli is always appended ^ 
to their name in the Fasti, till it was supplanted 
by tliat of Fidenas, which was first obtained by 
Q. Servilius Priscus Structus, who took Fidenae 
in his dictatorship, B.c. 435, and wliich was also 
borne by liis descendants. 

Prisens, TarquiniuB. [T.uiQOianus.] 

Prista (Upla-nj: Sustschnb), atown in iroesia 
on the Danube (Ptol. iii. 10, 10). 

Privemnm (Privemas, -atis; Piperno), an 
ancient town of Latium on the river Amasenus, 
belonged to tlie Volseians (V erg. Aen. xi. 540). 
It was conquered by the Eoraaus at an early 
Xieriod, and was subsequently made a colony 
(Liv. vii. 42, viii. 11). 

Proaeresius (npocupcViov), a teacher of rhe- 
toric, was a native of Armenia, and was bom 
about A.D. 276. He first studied at Antioch 
under Hlpian, and afterwards at Athens under 
JulianuB. He became at a later time the chief 
teacher of rhetoric at Athens, and enjoyed a 
high reputation. He died 3G8, in his ninety- 
:secondyear. (Suid. s.u. ; Fit. Nqp/i. i. p. 73.) 

Probalinthus (UpaffxMyBos : XIpofia\Iatos), a 
demus in Attica, S. of iTarathon, belonging to 
the tribe Pandionis (Strab. p. 383). 

Probatia (npoffaTia), a river of Boeotia, 
which, after passing Lebadea, and receiving 
its tributary the Hercyna, flowed into the lake 
'Copais. 

Probns, AenuHuBi [Nepos, Cobmelius.] 

ProbUB, M. Aurelius, Homan emperor aJ). 
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27(V282, was a native of Sirmium in Pannonia, 
^d rofeC to distinction by his military abilities. 
He was appointed by the emperor Tacitus 
governor of the \vhoIe East, and, uimdu the 
death of that sovoreigii, the purple was forced 
upon his acceptance by the armies of Syria, 
The downfall of Elorianus speedily removed 
his own rival [FlouiakusJ, and he was enthu- 
siastically hailed by* tlie united voice of the 
senate, the people, and the legfions. Tlie reign 
of Probns presents a series of tlie most brilliant 
acliievenients. Ho defeated the barbarians on 
tbe frontiers of Oaul and lUyricum, and in 
other parts of the Soman empire, and put down 
the rebellions of Satuminus at Alexandria, and 
of Proculus and Bonosus in Gaul. But, after 
crashing all external and internal foes, he was 
l^ed at Sirmium by his oira soldiers, who had 
risen in mutiny against him because he had 
employed them in laborious public works. 
Probus was as just and virtuous as he was war- 
like, and is deservedly regarded as one of the 
greatest and best of the Homan emperors. (Life 
in Script Zoslm. i. Cl.) 

Probufi, Valerius, 1. Of Beiytus, a Homan 
grammarian, who lived in the time of Nero. 
IBs cliief works were editions of Lucretius, 
Vii^l, Horace and Persius with annotations, 
irhieh ho irroio froqaentlyin shorthand {?iotae). 
The Life of Persius is taken from his edition. 
Much of liis criticif.m was given orally* and pre- 
sen*ed by liis pupils. (Gell. ix. 9, 12, xiii. 21; 
Suet. Gramm. 24; Mart. hi. 2, 12; Serv. ad 
Georg, i. 277.) To this Probus we may assign 
those annotations on Terence from which 
fragments are quoted in the Scholia on the 
dramatist.— 2, Under the same name appears 
a grammatical treatise of no great value called 
Grammaticae In^tituiiones. Since it speaks 
of the Baths of Diocletian it cannot be dated 
before tbfe fourth century. He may possibly 
be the Probus who was a friend and correspon- 
dent of Lactantius, 

Procas, one of the fabulous kings of Alba 
Longa, succeeded Aventinus, and reigned 
twenty-three years : be was the father of 
Numitor and Amulius (Liv. i. 3). 

Proch^a {Procida), an island off the coast 
ot Campania near the promontory* Misenum, is 
said to Iiave been tom away by an eartliquake 
either from this promontory or from the neigh- 
botudng island of IPithecusa of Aenaria (Strab. 
pp. CO, 123, 248, 2S8; Plin, ii. 203; Yev^. Aen. 
ix. 715 ; Ov. Met. Jdv. 89). 

Procles {npoKK7fs)i one of the twin sons of 
Aristodemns. For details see Euuysthenes. 

Proclus (ITprf/fAoi) — sumamed Dtadochus 
(AiaSoxor), the Successor, from bis being re- 
garded ds the genuine successor of Plato in 
doctrine — was one of the most celebrated 
teachers of the Neo-Platonic school. He was 
bom at Byzantium a.d. 410, but was brought 
up at Xanthus in Lycia, to which city his 
parents belonged, and which Proclus himself 
regarded as his native place. He studied at 
Alexandria under Olyunpiodorus, and after- 
wards at Athens under Plntarchus and Syxi- 
anus. Atnn early age liis philosophical attain- 
ments attracted the attention and admiration 
of his contemporaries. He liad ^vritten his 
comm€?ntary on the Timaetis of Plato, as well 
as many* other treatises, by bis twenty-eighth 
year. On the death of Syrianus Proclus suc- 
ceeded him in his school, and inherited from 
him the house in w*bich he resided and taught. 
Marinus in his Life of Proclus records, with in- 
tense admiration, the perfection to which his 
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master attamed m all Tirtaea. Tb« hij^bestof remamed m conceatraeDt for about two years; 
tiiese rirtaeawere,uit1ieestimationof Marmus, batm aJ) 865 be was proclaimed emperor at 
those of a piinfymg and ascetic kmd. From Constanlinople, while \atens waa staying at 
animal food he almost totally abstained , iosla Caesarea in Cappadocia. Both parties pre- 
and vigils he observed with sempuloos eiacti pared for war In the following year (SC6) tho 
tnde The reverence with which he honoured forces of Procopius were defeat^ in two great 
the son and moon wonld seem to have been battles Proeo; insbimself was taken prisoner, 
nnbonnded He celebrated all the important and pnt to death by order of Valens— S An 
religious festirals of eiery nation liimseMcmn eminent Byzantine histomn, was bora at 
posing hymns in honour not only of Grecian Caesarea m Palestine about a.li 600 He went 
deities, but of those o! other nations also It to Constantinople when atill a young man, and 
was of course not Buipnsing that such a man there obtained to much distmction as an adro- 
should be favoured with various apparitions cate and a professor of elo<]oence, that he 
and lairacalona mterrositioni of the He alincletl the attention of Belisanos, who ap- 

used to tell how a god bad once appeared and pointed him bis secretary in 527 In this 
proclaimed to him the glory of the city But capacity Procopius accompanied the great here 
the stilt higher grade of what, m the language on hia diAerenl wars in Asia, Africa, and Italy, 
of the school, was termed the tlieurgic virtue I being frequently employed in state business of 
he obtained by his prefonnd meditationa on tbe importance, or m conducting military expedi 
oraclee, and the Orphic and Chaldaic mystenee, . iKHie. Procopius returned with Belisanus to 
into the highest secrets of which he wae > ConstantmopleaUttle before St2 His eminent 
initiated by Asclepigenia, the daughter of Pin . talents were apprecistod by the emperor Justi 
tarchus, who alone was in complete possession I man, who conierrad upon him the title of 
of tbe thenigie knowledge and discipbne, I tUu$fru, made him a senator, and in iC2 created 
which tis't descended to her from the great him prefect of Constantinople. Procopius died 
Kestonns He profitedso much byhermstrnc about the same time as Justinian, 505 — Asa 
tions as to be able, according to Honnus, to historian Procopius deserves great prsise His 
call down ram in a time of drou^t, to stop an style u good, and generally fnlt of ngonr IIis 
earthquake, and to procure tne immediate works are -^1) ifuforjc# ( Irrorofifai), m eight 
intenention uf AselepiQs to cure (be daughter books, vu two On the Persian IFar, eoutain 
of hii fneud ircliiadas Proctus died an 4HS log tbe Mnod from 468-658, and treating more 
During the la-st five years of his life be had fallvof UieaulIior’tDWU times, two On/neWar 
become superannuated his strength hanog (cifnffie rondafe, 855-545; four OnfAe frofAto 
^en ezhaost^by h s fastings and otberascetic TTar, or properlr snealong, only three books, 
practices As « philosopher Proclus enjoyed the fourth (eightn) being a sort of sapplemcBt 
the highest celebrity among his contempt contsumng vanoos matters, and gou^ uowa to 
runes and tuccessoci but us writings are tbe beginuisg of 553 It was continued by 
eharaetensed by vagueness, and myaticisra. AgathiM tdl 555 The work is extremely in 
Sis mam object wss to systematise and bnog , teresting , the descnpliont of the habits Ae of 
into a complete form (he theological aodcoamo. the barbarians are faithful and done in a 
logical tenets handed down by preceding Neo- masterly style.— (2) On the Pul/ic ifutfdings 
Platonists, esTwciallr those of Ptoimes and erected 5y Jusfinion (Krlfliara), m six books 
lambhchns — The edition of Cousin (Pans, d a work equally isterestiug and valuable m lU 
roU. Svo, 1820-1827) coutams the lollowiriff bnd, (bough overloaded with flattery of the 
treatises of Proefos — On Prondeuce andjemperor— (S)Aneccfofa(A>'fs3sTB),aco]lectioit 
Fate, On Ten Doubts about Prondeoce, On* of anecdote^ some of them witty and pleasant, 
the Nature of Eril, a Commentary on tbe Ibutotbers most mdecent,reflei;ting upon Justi 
AlciliaJei and a Commentary on the Par- [nisD, Uie empress Tlieodors, Belisanns, snd 
»tcni<fef The other pnncml works of ProeJns I other emmeut persons It is a complete 
are —On Die Theology of Plah^ in aix books ' Chromiue SeanMeuee ol the court of Con- 
Theological Elements a Commentary on Die etsabnople, from 5l5 till SCI— (() Orationet, 
Timaeue ol^Plsto , bve Hymns of an Orphic [ probably extracts from the Hulory, which is 
I lalher overstocked With harangues snd speeches. 


character Proclus was also a mathematicii .. 
and grammarian His Commentaries on the 
first book of Enclul, and on the TForIr ond 
X)a’/» of Hesiod are still extant 

Frocne (Updeie;!, daughter of kmg Faodioo 
of Athens, and wife of Tereua Her story » 
given under Terecs 

Procoaniaut (npoK^miost, or TlpouJrwiioet, 
Le Paien-iilam/, J/aramra), an inland of the . 
Propontis (Sea of Marmara), off the N coast 
of Jlysis, VW of the peninsula of Cyiictis or 
Dolioma. A neighbouring island was called Ela- 
phonnesus {‘Z\e^Smi9oi, i.c Deer telarul), 
anil the two were distinguished by the namoa ' 
of Old an 1 New I’roconnesos. (Strab pp 687, ' 
5S5, ScyLp 85, Ildbir 14, VLg3) Ilioy(T. 
151) consi lers tlie two names to belong to the 
aanieisUnl Tlie island was celebrstedfor it* 
marble, am] hence its ino>Ien> name II was , 
the native place of the poet AristesS | 

FroeSpIns (nc-asdvuii) 1 ' A native of 
Ci]icia,and a relative of the emperor Johan, 
oerved with diiUnetion under Constontias U, 
and Julian. Having meurved the suspicions of 
Jovian oad of his successor Valens, IVocopiiisI 


•Tbe collect^ works ol Frocopins are edited 
by Dmdorf, Bonn, 8 rolo. 8vc^ 1833-1638 
Procns(npdspiO daogbterof Erechthenssnd 
wife of Cephalus. For details see CEpnALce 
Froeruitsi (npospovsTT|i)i that is, ' the 
Btretcber,' a surname of the famous robber 
PolypemoR or Damastes He used to tie all 
travellers who fell into his hands upon a bed if 
theywereihorter than the bed.hestretcbetlibeir 
limba tQl they were of the some length , it they 
longer than the bed, he made them of the 
I sixe by cutting off some of their limbs. 
He was slam LyTheoeus on the Cephissui in 
Attica. The of Procrustes has passed into 
proverb. JTnESEts] 

C Frfiefileluf, a Roman equen, one of the 
fneuds of Angnstut, was sent by tbe latter, after 
the nctoryat Acfiom. to Antony and CJeopalra 
(Pint. Anf 78) It is of this Procaleins that 
Horace speaks (Oil ii. 2) lie is said to have 
divided his property with his brotlicrs (perhaps 
cousins) Coepio and ilurena, who hod lost 
their property m the civil wan. ndrUEVs} 
Prueulems put an end to hia life ^ taking 
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gypsum, when Buffering from n disease in the 
stomach. 

ProculuB, the jurist, was the contemporary of 
the jurist Nerva the younger, who was probably 
the father of the emperor JTerva (Pompon. Dig, 
i. 2, 2, 52). The fact that Proculus gave his 
name to the school or sect {DrocuUani or Pro- 
culeiani^ as the name is also written), which 
was opposed to that of the Sabiniani, shows 
that he was a jurist of note. Proculus is often 
cited, and there are thirty-seven extracts from 
him in the Digest from his eight books of EjyU 
stolae. He appears to have written notes on 
Labeo. Some uTiters suppose that Proculus is 
the Licinius Proculus who was praefectus 
praetorio under Otho. 

Proculus, Julius, a Roman senator, is said 
in the legend of Romulus to have informed the 
sorrowing Roman people, after the strange de- 
parture of their king from the world, that Ro- 
mulus had descended from heaven and appeared 
to him, bidding him tell the people to honour 
him in future as a god under fiie name of Qui- 
rinus. [RosruiiUS.] 

ProdicuB (np(i5£Kor), the celebrated sophist, 
was a native of lulis in the island of Ceos 
(Plat. Protag. p. 815). He lived in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war and subsequently; but 
the date cannot be determined either of his 
birth or of his death. Prodicus come frequently 
to Athens on the public business of bis native 
city. He is mentioned in the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes, which belongs to b.c. 408 ; he was one 
of the teachers of Isocrates, and he was alive at 
the time of the death of Socrates (309). (Plat. 
ApoJ. p. 19.) It is probable that no weight I 
should he attached to the statement of Suidas 
that Prodicus was put to death by the Athe- 
nians as a corrupter of the youth. He is men- 
tioned both by Plato and Xenophon with more 
respect than the other sopliists. Like Prot- 
agoras and others he travelled through Greece, 
delivering lectures for money, and in this way 
he amassed a large fortune (Xen. Sijmp. iv. 62). 
He paid especial attention to the correct use of 
words, and some have supposed tliis to he mere 
idle hair-splitting ; yet it is possible that, tliough 
he was ridiculed for it by Plato, he may have 
done service thereby to dialectics. (Plat. 
Ezithyd. p. 277, Cratyl. p. 384, Charmid. p. 
1G8.) "We have the substance of one of his lec- 
tures preserved by Xenophon in the well-known 
fable called ‘ The Choice of Heracles * [sec p. 
395, b], and it must be confessed that its teach- 
ing is such as to raise, not to debase, the minds 
of the youth. 

Proema (UpSepya: GynaekoJeasiro), Ti. town 
of southern Thessaly, SW. of Pharsalus, on the 
W. slope of M. Narthacius, near the sources of 
the Apidanus (Strab. p. 434 ; Liv. xxxvi. 14). 

Proetides. [Pkoetus.] 

Proetus (IIpotTos), son of Abas and Ocalea, 
and twin-brother of Acrisius. In the dispute 
between the two brothers for the kingdom of 
Argos, Proetus was expelled (Paus. ii. 25, 7), 
whereupon he fled to lobates in Lycia, whose 
daughter, Antea or Sthenehoea, he married 
{11. vi. ICO ; Serv. ad Eel. vi. 48). With the 
assistance of lobates, Proetus was^ restored to 
his kingdom, and took Tiryns, which was now 
fortified by the Cyclopes. [Tibyks.] Acrisius 
then shared his kingdom ^vith his brother, sur- 
rendering to him Tiryns, Midea and the coast 
of Argolis (Paus. ii. 16, 2). By his wife Proetus, 
besides a son Megapenthes,had three daughters, 
Lysippe, Iphinoe, and Iphianassa, who are often 
mentioned under the general name of Proe- 
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tides. When these daughters arnved at the 
age of maturity, they were stricken with mad- 
ness, the cause of which is differentlv related. 
Some say that- it was a punishment inflicted 
upon them by Dionysus, because they had 
despised his worship (Apollod. ii. 4, 1 ; Diod. iv. 
68) ; others relato that they were driven mad 
by Hera, because they presumed to consider 
tliemselves more handsome than the goddess, 
or because they had stolen some of the gold of 
her statue (Ser\’, 1. c.). It is clear from the 
passage in Virgil {Eel. vi. 48) that in some tra- 
ditions their madness took the form of their 
imagining themselves to be cows. It seems not 
unlikely that this story may have grown out of 
some old custom in the locality of women who 
worshipped Hera putting horns on their heads 
to symbolise the goddess of the crescent moon 
[see p. 394, a] ; whence the tradition may have 
survived of women driven by Hera into this 
form of madness. The frenzy spread to the' 
other women of Argos, till at length Proetus 
agreed to divide his kingdom between Mel- 
ampUB and his brother Bias, upon the former 
promising that he would cure the women of 
their madness. jMelampus then chose the most 
robust among the young men, gave chase to 
the mad women, amid sliouting and dancing, 
and drove them as far as Sicyon. Duriri^'^ 
this pursuit, Iphinoo died, hut the two other 
daughters were cured by Melampus by means 
of purifications, and were then married to Hel- 
ampns and Bias. (Hdfc. ix. 34.) The place 
where the cure was effected upon his daughtei*s 
is not the same in all traditions, some mention- 
I ing the well Anigros, others the fountain Clit-or 
in Arcadia, or Lusi in Arcadia (Strab. p. 486 ; 
Pans. viii. 18, 3 ; Ov. Met. xv. 825). Another 
and still more famous story tells that when 
Bellerophon came to Proetus to be purified of 
a murder wliich he had committed, the ivife of 
Proetus fell in love with him ; but, as Bellero- 
phon declined her advances, she charged him 
before Proetus with having tried to seduce her. 
Proetus then sent Bellerophon to lobates in 
Lycia, with a letter desiring him to murder 
Bellerophon. [Bellekophon.] — According to 
Ovid {Met. v. 238) Acrisius was expelled from 
his kingdom by Proetus, and Perseus, the 
grandson of Acrisius, avenged his grandfather 
by turning Proetus into stone by means of the 
head of l^Iedusa. [Pehseus.] 

Prometheus {npo/4.7}9€vs)f according to the 
Greek genealogies son of the Titan lapetus and 
Clymene, and brother of Atlas, Menoetius, and 
Epimetheus (Hes. 27t. 503). Other accounts 
make his mother Asia, one of the Oceanides 
(Apollod. i. 2, 2; Lycojphr. 1283). Aeschylus, 
with a deeper allegorical meaning, makes him 
the son of Themis (Aesch. Pr. 18, 207). Pro- 
metheus was beyond all doubt originally a god 
of fire, akin to Hephaestus, with whom and 
with Athene he was closely connected in ritual 
at Athens. Thus Prometheus and Hephaestus 
were worsliipped at a common altar in the 
sanctuary of Athene in the Academy, and it is 
said that in the sculptures there Prometheus 
was represented as the superior of the two fire- 
gods, holding the sceptre (Schol. ad Soph. Oed. 
Col. 55). All three deities, because they were 
deities of light and fire, were honoured •svith a 
torch-race [Diet, of Ant. art. Lampadedromia"]. 
And as fire was regarded as the source of all 
crafts and inventions (cf. Plin. xxxvi. 200), so 
all three deities were patrons of handicrafts, 
and Prometheus, like Athene, was specially 
gifted with wisdom (whence his name, which 
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6jgsj£e3 'forethocjfclT BnlfroEilhisongmaljeonfseof snfenrg, for h" was noir fastened to 
eoncepbon of tie &e-god sprang manr tajUu, j SIL C&ncaacs, and bis lirer derotved by tn 
eome beazms all the marks of old popolar as refat^ m the Ileeiod^c legend. (It u 

stones whieh were gradcally welded into a remerkable that the satires of the Cascaens 
more or less consecntiTe story by the poeta. It still hare a tradition that s giant dwells on the 
may be Ee«n that the name ot the god avp^dpes nnsmitol dff Elbruz but the eagle has been 
' the Ere brmg“T ’ (ct Soph. 0 C 5r>,ptT;rnded transfmned into a cock which nsits him erery 
a starting point for the myth of the robbery of morning at simnse.f The state of sufering was 
fire from heaven. The story of Ilesiod is as to fast far Pronjethens nnt3 some other gS, of 
follows. Once, in the reign of Zens, when gods I his own accord, should take his place, and i 
and m'Ti were dispo* ng with one another at ' descend mto Tartams for him (1025) TVos 
Hlecone (afterwards Sicyon) Prometheas, with .came to pass after Heracles had slam the eagle, 
a mew of decemeg Zens, ent op a bnll and | when Chiron, who had t^nmcnrablywoimded, 
d Tided It into two parts he wrapjied op the desired to go into Hades, and Z^s allowed 
best parts and the intestmes m the skin, and at bun to supply the place of Prometbecs (dpollod. 
the top he placed the stomach, which ta one of u.5 1 dceordmg to other acconnts, Zots him 
the wor*t [^8, while the second heap consisted self dehrered Fromethens, after the Titan had 
of the bon^ covered with fat. (It may be noticed Leeo at hngth prevailed open to reveal to Zens 
that th* cEce of presiding at saenfiee belonged the decree of fate which was that, if he should 
toPromethens as Ere-god.) ^Then Zetupo nUd become by Thetis the father of a son, that eon 
ont to him how badly he had made tbe^vuion, ihoald depnve bim of the sovereignty (dpollod. 
Pro-nethens desired him to choose but Zens, lu. 13 S Hyg Fah Hi) Thera was a 
seeing through the stratagem of Prraethetia, legend which related that Frometheos had 
chose the heap o* bones corered with the (at. created man out of earth an I water, either at 
The father o' th» goda avenged himself by with the verr begmiungof the human race, or after 
boldm V Ere from mortals, bnt Proraetheiis stole the fioo>l of Deocahon, when Zens is said to 
ilin a boVerw tube /rrulci ThisEre bave ordered hun and A&ene to make men oak 

he sto’e from tbe hearth of Zeoc ilfcs. Op SI' of the mod, and the wmd« to breaths life into 
cr f~oa the Lghtning (LacreL v lOMj or from them- Prmnethens ts said to have given to 
the BOD (Serr sd JPeh vn 42) or from the work men a portion of all the qnahties possessed by 
shop o' Bephaestoa and Athens 'Plat Peotog the other animals (Hot OJ i. 1C, 18, AfwUoul 
p 8111 Zens tberenpon ehunwl Ftooethsas i. 7 1 Ov Ifef i. 81) The land of earth ont 
to a pQfar, wh*re an eagle consumed in the of whi'h Promethess fonsed men was shown 
dsjrtizss his Lr«r, whKh was reetored in saeb la ktor I jne« sear Pinopens m Fhocis (Pans. 
meesodiBg mghb Pro&clbens was (boa ea x. 4 Si 

pessd to peipstsal torture bot Reracleslnllsd Proasu (IIptfM^ra Pefroroes), a nonstsin 
the eagle arm dehrered the snferer, with the fortress of the BiIudtii tl tbs N of Dslfflsba, 
oonasnt of Zens, who is this wsy had an eppor between Barsnai and Balonik Its name le 
tmuty of allowing his son to gam imsvntal serTsd is the hoi called now Promina, and its 
fame. Farther in order to proiiich mss Zens tile tnav le the modem iVrnis (Af^ /Tfyr 
gave Pandora as a p* w cnt to Epimetheiia, in 12. ft 

eonssqnenos of wbiM diaeaas* and ssEerugs | Prdsapidrf an Athcniax^ u 

-of svery kind betell mortalik [For deta3s,tee}saidtoI^TebeeotbetcachcTcdHomcT Hen 
Pamosa.} This is an oatlme of the legend coonierstedamoegthosewhoiissdtbeFelasgio 
aboot Frometheos, as eoatsined in t^ poems ktSera be'ore the intredoction of the Fboe- 
of Hesiod. (Hcb. TA S21, 47, cf. Hyg ninan,asd is charactenscd aa a gracefal cmn 

Ast u. 19, ApoEod. u. S, ll.^Aeuiiyhia, m poser of song 

bis tnlogy Fromtlheus, sddM vanone new Prdsaz (npwra{>, son of Talant and Lyii' 
features to tins legend. Althocgh Pimnethciu maebe brother of Adrastos and Znphyle, and 
belonged to tne Titans, ha u nevertheless r^ro- father of Lymrgna and Anmhilbea. Aecordmg 
seated bv Aescbylos aa haring assisted Zeal to some traditioiis the Vemeau games were 
against the Titans (315) Bat when Zens institotsd m hoooar ofFronaz. 
wanted to extirpate the whole rac* of man, PnRl 22 (Tlpirrst nporrafai). a town on the 
whose place be proposed to EE by an entirely E. coa^t of CepballeBia, and one of tlie four 
new race of bemgs, Prometbeoa prevented the towns of the bland (Xhne. u- 80 , Fob v 8 , 
execntion of the scb>n3« and eared mankind Strab p 499) 

from detraction Chlti Prometheus farther PrdBCmns {tlfin/tes) of Thebes, son of 
deprived them of IbciTkoowled^ie of the fatnre, Ociuadai, was one of the most distmgmehed 
a'W gave them hops inateed. Ue tanght them anlctic mnsicianB of Gree<» at th* time cf the 
th* n.<e of Ere, made them acqoamted with Pelopmncsian war He was the initmctor of 
archi'ectnre, astronomy, mathematics, wntmg Alcibiadcs m Ente-playing He mrentedanew 
toe treatment of domestic animals, nav^atiom sort of fisto, the compass of which wa* sneb 
medicine, the art of prophecy working mmetaL that (aelodies could be plaved upon it in all the 
and all the other arts ('>SS,44e) Bat,ashehad thrK modes of maoc, the P<wua, the Phry 
acted ID all these things contrary to the will of gun, and the lirdian, for eseb of which a 
Zeoa, the latter orde r ed Hephasstes to eham aerante Sste had been necessarr 
him to a rock m Scythia, which was done us tbe ndnins IXlpiraas! son of PhegetU, and 
presence o' Cratos and Bia, two snmuters of brother of Ageniir m eonjnnction with whom 
Zens. PrometheoA, however stEl continued to he slew Alcmaeon. [For dctiSa, see Aczso* 
de'y Zm-sanddectaied that there was adecree ud AiiCWaK05 3 

o* fate. accnrd.ng to which Zens was destmed to ProsEba, a surname of 3ano among the 
be detiureied by hi* own son. As Prometheas Romans, describing her as the deity prcsd.ng 
Steadfastly rtfosed to give any CTplanat.an erf over inamage (Jtrvo] 

this decree, Zens burled bnn mto Tartaras, Pr$pertlU,5eZ.,tbeBomanpoet,waaprob- 
tcsr^tberwith the rock towhicb be wascbaiaed. aUy bom about Bx El. He cecnes m age 
AlrfT the fapse of a tong tice, Prometheas between TTbnDns and Ovid (Ov Tvirt ii- tto, 
rctamed to the eppe' world, to endoie a fresh iv 10, 53/. He tcEs ns «b«t he sraa a eat-ve ot 
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UmRria, where it borders on Etmria (i. 02, 9, v. I artMcial poets, and some of Ins ele^des {e.n. v. 11 ) 
1, Cl), bnt nowhere mentions the exact epof. ' have a iwetry unsurpassed bv any of the Latin 
It was probably tlie toa-n of Asisium (cf. v. 1, ; elegiac poets. In this metre lie uses the licence 
12o, wliere Asisi should be read), wliere other admitted in Greek elegy. Tibullus t»enerally 
Propertii are mentioned in inscriptions. As J and Ovid almost invariablv, close their penta- 
regards his name, by himself and other authors meter with a word contained in an iambic foot • 
he is spoken of simply as Propertius. Hie j Propertius, especially in his first book, fre- 
praenoraen Sextus is derived from Donatns ' qiiently ends with a word of four or five 
{V'it. T crpih 15). The idea that he was Sex. . syllables. The elegy on Hylas is an instance 
Aurelius Propertius is derived from the head- • of the melody wlucii he could produce under 
ings of some MSS., but is generally discredited. , these conditions.— Most editors now follow 
It is suggested that it started from a confusion Lachmann in diriding the work into five books, 
with Aurelius Prudentius. The inscriptions Book i, (the book on C 3 Tithia, which was pub- 
where it -occurs are said to be spurious. He lished first) is the same in all editions ; but 
was not descended from a family of any dis- book ii. of the MSS. is divided at the ninth 
tinction, and he was deprived of Ids paternal elegj’ : so that book ii. 10-31 of the MSS. be- 
estate by im agrarian division of 11 B.c. {v. 1, | comes book iii., and the third and fourth books 
127 ; ef. iii. SI, 55). At the time of this mis- are numbered iv. and v. An argument for the 

fortune he had not j-et assumed the torja virilis, division of book ii. is found in iii. 18, 25. 

and was therefore under sixteen j-ears of age. Editions of Propertius by Lachmann, 1816 ; 
He had already lost his father, who is conjee- Hertzberg, 1811, 1815; Paley, 1872; Biihrens, 
tured to have been one of the victims sacrificed 1880 ; A. Palmer, 1881 ; select elegies by Post- 
after the taking of Perusia ; but this notion gate, 1881. 

does not rest on any satisfactory grounds. We Prophthasla [npoipeatria: proh. Feshatvarun, 
have no account of Propertius's education; bnt : Ru.), the N.-most city of Drangiana, on the 
from one of his elegies (v. i.) it would seem that | borders of Asia, was probably the place where 
he was destined to be an advocate, but aban- ' PninoTAS was put to deatlu 
doned the profession for tliat of poetiy. Tlie | Propontis (^ npovovT/r : Sea of Marmara), 
historj- of his life, so far as it is knoivn to us, is j so called from its position with reference to the 
the lustory of his amours, nor can it be said j Pontus (Enxinusl, and thus more fully de- 
how much of this is fiction. He began to write scribed os p wpo too ndwoo rov Eofefpou 
poetry at a very early age, and the merit of 1 eiXaaaa, and ‘Vestibulum Ponti,’ is the small 
his productions soon attracted the attention and i sea which united tho Enxine and the Aegaean 
patronage of Maecenas. Tin's was most prob- j (Pontus Etrxixus] and dirides Europe (Tliracia) 
ably shortly after the death of Antony, in SO, from Asia (Slysia and Bithynia). It is of an 
when Propertius was about twenty-one. It was j irregular oval shape, running out on the E. 
probgbly in 82 or 31 that Propertius first be- 1 into two deep gulfs, the Sinus Astacenus (G. of 
came acquainted with his Cyntliia. She was a Ismid) and the Sinus Cianus (G. of Modonia), 
native of Tibur, and her real name was Hostia ! and containing several islands. It received the 
(Apul. Ajiol. 10; cf. Mart. viii. 73, 5, xiv. 189; waters of the Ehvndacus and other rivers of 
Juv. vi. 7). As Propertius (iii. 20, 8) alludes to E. Mysia and W. Bithynia, flowing from Mt. 
her docius amts, it is probable that she was a Ida and Olympus ; and several important 
grand-daughter of Hostius, who wrote a poem on Greek cities stood on its shores, the chief of 
the Istrian war. [Hostius.] She seems to have which were Byzantium and Hebacuea Pebin- 
inherited a considerable portion of the family thus on the N., and CvzicuB on the S. Its 
talent, and was herself a poetess, besides being length is calculated by Herodotus at 1400 
slnlled in music. It appears that Propertius sub- stadia (140 geog. miles) and its greatest breadth 
sequently married, probably after Cynthia’s at 500 stadia (50 g. m.) wliich is very near the 
dcalh,nndlcftlegitiraateissne,sincetheyonnger truth. (Hdt. iv. 85; Strab. pp. 503, 574, 583; 
Pliny twice mentions Passienus Paulas as de- Aesch. Pers. 876 ; Plin. iv. 70, v. 141 ; Meh i. 1, 
Bcended from him. This must ha ve been tlirough 3,39.) 
the female line. Tlie year of Propertius's death Proscluum. [Pylene.] 

is altogether unknown. — Propertius resided on Proserpina. (Peesephone.] 
the Esquiline, near the gardens of Maecenas (iv. Prospalta (va Tlp6<rvaKTai TIpoa-mKrias), a 
23,'4). He seems to have cultivated the friend- demus in the S. of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
ship of his brother poets, as Ponticus, Bassus Acamantis. 

Ovid, and others. He mentions Virgil (iii. 34, Prosper, a celebrated ecclesiastical writer, 
63) in a way that shows he had heard parts of was o native of Aqnitania, and lived during the 
the Aeneid privately recited. But though he first half of the fifth century. Many of his 
belonged to the circle of Maecenas, he never theological works are extant [for which see 
once mentions Horace. He is equally silent Diet, of Christ. Biogr.], and he also left a 
about Tibullus. His not mentioning Ovid is Chronicle which is of value since its last thirty 
best explained by the difference in their ages; years supply information not to be obtained 
for Grid alludes more than once to Propertius, elsewhere. It is called Ghronicon Gonsulare, 
and with evident affection {Trist. iv. 10, 45, v. and extends from a-D. 379, the date at which 

1 17 ). ^As an elegiac poet, a high rank must be the Clironicle of Jerome ends, down to 455, the 

awarded to Propertius, and among the ancients events being arranged according to the years of 
it was a disputed point whether the preference the Roman consuls. Vic find short notices 
shohld be given to him or to Tibullus. It is with regard to tlie Roman emperors, the Roman 
true that he follows the Alexandrine school of bishops, and political occurrences in general, 
learned poets, adopting their somewhat pedantic but the troubles of the Church are_ especially 
and affected display of mythological research, dwelt upon, and above all the Pelagian heresy, 
and claiming to be the Roman Callimachns The Ghronicon Imperidle, comprehended witli- 
(v. 1, 63), whom, as well as Philetas and other in the same limits as the preceding (379-465), 
of the Greek elegiac poets, he made his model, which treats of the period arranged according 
But Propertius had a fervour and originality to the reigns of the emperors, is erroneously as- 
which gave him a rati far above the school of cribed to Prosper. It was probably not written 
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bj Pios'I'er oi A^ililanwi^^Twl 
cntica to Prosper Tires ’■bo, it i» imagined 
fionrtshej in the *i»th centory There are 
Iiiiewise eererai poems which hare corse down 
to u« tinder the name ol Prosper •— Tbe best 
edition of Prosper s works »s the Bene^tine 
Pans, 17X1 

Fr^STinsa mpSirv/xi'a npairv^ira'eil an an . 
cient town ot Argohs, with s twopJe al Hen, 
N of Argo* (Strab p 378 , Stat TAeft it 44) 
PrSta (n^wra Prufe) an leUnd in the fto- . 
pontisnearChalcedoofSteph Byz.* e XoAsirir) ; 

ProtAgSr&S (Tipayrayipai), a celebrated so 
phist, vr»» born at Abderai m Thrace (PUt 
eroing pp 316 319 Itep p C06J prt^bJy : 
about a c 4S0 and died snout 4XX, at the sge i 
of nearly seventy years U is said that Prol 
agora* wa* once s poor pocter and that the i 
skill with which he had fastened together, and | 
poised upon his siioutdeTS, & targe bsm^a «{ '' 
wood, attracted the attention of Bemocntoi 
who conceired a liking for him, took him ander 
hiB care, and inatmcted him in philosophy 
(TkiOB laert IX. &3 1 «, Qett t 5, Athen. 
p 8o4) Thu we!i known story, lioieeTer, sp 
pears to hare snsea oat of tbs sUtetnent of 
Angtotle, thst Protagoras invcDted s sort of 
porter’s knot for the mote convenient carrying 1 
of btudm*. It ennnot be trae that f>e was 
patronised or mstrocted by Derooento* who 
was twenrt year* yoanger than Ikotagora* 
hiRiMlf Protagoras was the first who cslisd 
himself a sophist li e in the original sense of 
the ouse one who professed to teach akill and 
practical bfe inateOiii of only theory aod abstract 
Crath) , and he ii is said io hare been the first 
who Uoght (or pay Re practised bis pro- 
(eesiOD for the space of forty year*. Ife mast 
fajiTe come tn Atheu before s e 4t(, amoa 
he drew np a code of laws for the Tbanans, 
who left Athena for the first time >» that 
year (piog Lsert. u 8t>) tt'hetlier he accom 
paaied the coloniat* to Tbuni, «e are not 
informed, but at the time o( the plague (ISO) 
we find hm again in Athens. UetweeD bu 
first and second Tiait to Athens, he had spent 
soma time in Sicily, where kve had ac<tuired 
great fame, and ha brooght with him U Athens 
manyadmirenoutof otherCrwekcitteatbrongh i 
which he had passed (Plat. Frotag p SIS) j 
lilt instructions were so highly 'raiaed that he , 
sometimes receired one handi^ mmae from a i 
pupil, and Plato ears that Trotagorar made 
more money than Fhidiaa and ten other tcnlp- 
tors In 411 he was accused of impjety by 
Pythodorua, one of the Foar Haadrei IIis 
unpeachroentwss founded on his book oa the 
gods, which began with the slatenienl. 'Be , 
apcctio^tttegoiis'iamoiiifcle iplceow sfh«Q>er 
they exist or do not exist* The impeachment 
was followed by his banishmeobor.as others 
affirm, only by thohnnungof l»i»book. IDiog 
leiert ix.5J,Cic.X IJ 1.23.) Ills profession 
being to £{ for prMUcal life, H foliowea that 
hi* object was to ettabi© bi* ptipils to pefsoside 
other* to take their new, whatever ii might W, 
since at IW tune' aocce** in political We de- 
pended upon skilful oraloryandopoathepower 
to inainUin m speech, tf need le, a bad esnie 
(ea» irrm Adyor itptirrm w««7r) ~Prot*gi>taii 
WTot* » large number of works, of which tba 
m«t iraportaot were entitled Tra/A CAX'48«i^ 
and On tht Cod* {Xltfi e<£v) The first con 
t^oerl the theory that ‘ Man is the tarasore of 
ail^ogs* (,,e that eretythisig u, a* regards 
appear* to him to be , and 
*“» that absotate Irulh, uutepmdeot of op•alol^ 
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could not exist) refuted by Platomth© TAoaef*. 
tu* Plato gitre* arivid pictsreof (he tcachiogof 
ProtagoTas in the dialogne that bears bis name 
icf Plac rftcaef pp 15fi,IC0, Cic At ii <6, 
1*3, Jf B J 2, X3) Prolaaoraatsus espisially 
eelebmted for hia sftiU in the rhetorical art. 
By way of practice in (heart be was acesstomed 
(o make his popil* discuss Theses fcomniKncs 
to«l, an cserciw whicli is also recommended 
hf Cicero iBriit 12, ISJ 

PrStlsHans (flpwrecriAoer), son of fphiclus 
'and Astfoehe b< longed toJ?}iy!ae6 in Tliessaly 
I He 1* called pk’jlacuii and Ph jlaeidei, either 
I from b<8 native place, or from his being agrand 
' son of PfaylacQ* He led the wumorsof several 
Thessaban places sgomst Troy, and was the 
I first of all tn© Ureeks who was killed by the 
Trojans, being the first who leaped from tho 
ship* opon the Trojan coast, (it ». COS, Or 
iitt III 6T ) According to the comnxMi tra- 
dition he was slam by Hector Protesilaoa is 
most celebrated in ancient story for the strarig 
affection existing between him and his wife 
Ijubdatnia dhugiitpr o( Acastua. [For do 
tail* see XciiiOiKiA j Uis tombwassbown near 
Elea* in the Thracian Chersonesas, where e 
ntagnificent tetoi'Ie waa erected to him There 
waa a belief thst nyinT^ had planted elm 
trees atOUtul hi* irrai e which died away when 
they had grown suSicicntty high to ice Troy 
and that fnsh shoots then sprang from tho 
roots Tlivre aas aUe a sanctuary ol protest 
laus at Phylsce at which funeral games were 
celebrated lUilt.vii 83 is JIfi 13d, Plis svt. 
m Strab. pp iOC, ZO*, 433, 393 ) Eunpidc* 
made (h« story of ProUsilao* the subject of a 
tragedy if which only fragments remain 
Protra* (n^riftj. the prophetic oM oan of 
thwsea, wdesenW inthecaihast legends as a 
sobiect of Poseidon, whrse fiecks (the seals) be 
tended. Aecowling to Hoiner lie bred ui the 
island of Pharos, at the distance of oee day a 
loarwa y teoni the n ver Aegyptos (If iX*) I wberwxa 
Virgil places his dwelling ui the island of Car 
Mtl«>s,betweenCreteariaIlhode)i. Atinidday 
Proieoe rc«e from the sea, and slept in the 
shallow of the rocks of the coast, witK the 
tooDster* of the deep lying atoand him Any- 
one wuhing to learn from him the fntare,wsLS 
obliged to catch hold of luia at that time, a* 
soon aa be was seiied, he sssumed ernypt^siWe 
almpe, in order to escape the necessity of 
pn^eiyitig, bat whenever he saw that hia 
eniieaToora vrero of Do avail, he resamed his 
asoaX form, and told the truth Allcr&Rii'hmg 
hie pri^faecyha retamediuto the sea- (Od. iv 
Vetg Georg it 836 ff) Jfomer as- 
enhes to him a daughter Idotheit — Later tra- 
' dilions describe Proteus as a son of I'oseidoQ, 

I aodas aktogof Egypt, whohadtwo sona,TeIe- 
IsonosaBdPoIygoaosorTjnolna. nisFgyptiaa 
I name la said to have been Cetes, for which the 
Ureeks substituted that of Proteus, and hia 
wife's Same waa pEamatbe Thesenamesseem 
to hare been taken from alret (a sea-monstor) 
and iiiiatQt (eandl, as relics the older myth 
(o vrlucb they ^longed Betides tha above- 
mentiooed sooa TheoclymenusaBdXhecnoeare 
bV««iN catted his thildren (Eur IleL 9, 18) 
Ue u said to hare hospitably received Oionysas 
during his wanderings. Hermes brought to him 
JXelesa after her aMactiou. or, according to 
others, Proteue himteU took her from Pans, 
gave to (he loTer a phaatom, sind restored the 
Me Itelea to klenelaus after his rrturs from 
Troy (ildt. n. 113, 1]8, Ear UelcM , Vtod. 
J.e». aeep.a%-4,a.) 
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Protogenes (XIpxroyn-Tis), a celebrated Greek 
painter. He iras a natiVe of Caunus, in Can'a, 
a city subject to tlie Ehodians, and Nourished 
E.c. 332—300. (Pans. i. 3, 4 ; Plin. xxxy. 101.) 
He resided at Ehodes almost entirely ; the only 
other city of Greece which he is said to liave 
^ited is Athens, where he executed one of his 
great works in the Propylaea. Gp to his 
fiftieth year he is said to have lived in poverty 
and in comparative obscurity, supporting liim- 
self by painting ships. It has been suggested 
that he originally made pictures of ships os 
votive offerings for escape from shipwreck. 
His fame had, however, reached the ears of 
Apelles, who, upon visiting Rhodes, made it his 
first business to seek out Protogenes. As the 
surest way of making the merits of Protogenes 
known to his feUow-citizens, Apelles offered 
liim for his finished works the enormous sum 
of fifty talents apiece, and thus led the Rhodians 
to understand what an artist they had amongst 
them. Protogenes was distinguished by the 
care with which he wrought up his pictures. 
It is said that in his picture of a satyr resting 
he introduced a partridge so naturally painted 
that it absorbed all the attention of those who 
came to see the picture, and that Protogenes, 
annoyed at this, painted out the bird. His 
roasteipijece was the picture of lalysus, the 
tutelary hero of Ehodes, on which he is said to 
have spent seven years, or even, according to 
another statement, eleven ; and to have painted 
it four times over. This picture was so highly 
prized even in the artist’s lifetime that when 
Demetrius PoUorcetes was using every effort 
to subdue Rhodes, he refrained from attacking 
the city at its most vulnerable point, lest be 
should injure this picture, which had been 
placed in that quarter, ^lut. Bemetr, 22; 
Ael. V. M. zdi. 41.) There is a celebrated story 
about this picture, relating to the accidental 
production of one of the most effective parts of 
it, the foam at the mouth of a tired hound. 
Tlie artist, it is said, dissatisfied with liis re- 
peated attempts to produce the desired effect, 
at last, in his vexation, dashed the sponge, with 
which he had repeatedly effaced his work, 
against the faulty place; and the sponge 
charged as it was by repeated use with the 
necessary colours, left a mark in which the 
painter recognised the very foam which his art 
had failed to produce (Plin. 1. c.). 

Protogeuia (nparoyeycia), daughter of Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha, and wufe of Locrus; but 
Zeus carried her off, and became by her the 
father of Opus (ApoUod. i. 7, 2; Schol. ad 
Pind. Of. ix. 85.) 

Provincia. [Gimja, p. 353, b.] 

ProxenuB (npiJJeror). 1- ^ Boeotian, was a 
disciple of Gorgias, and a friend of Xenophon. 
Being connected by the ties of hospitality with 
the younger Cyrus, the latter engaged him in 
his service. He was seized by Tissaphemes 
and put to death, with the other Greek generals. 
It was at the invitation of Proxenus that Xeno- 
phon was induced to enter the service of Cyrus. 
(Xen. An. i. 1, 11, ii. G, 16, v. 3, 5.)— 2. Of Tegea, 
took a leading part in op^sition to Sparta aua 
in tlie scheme for fonn^ng Megalopolis. He 
was killed in a disturbance at Tegea. (Ken. .Hell. 
vL 5, 6; Pans. viL 27, 2.)— 3. An Athenian 
general in the Sacred war, b.c. 347 (Aesch- 
37). ^ 

Frudentius, Anrelius ClemenB, tlie earhest 
of the Christian poets of any celebrity, was a 
native of Spain, and was bom a-d. 348.^ After 
practising as an advocate, and discharging the 
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duties of a civil and criminal judge in two impor- 
cities, he received from the emperor Theodo- 
Bius, or from Honorius, aliigh military appoint- 
ment at court; but as he advanced in years, he 
became sensible of the emptiness of worldly 
honour, and earnest in the exercises of religion. 
His poems, which are composed in a great 
variety of metres, have much of the artificiality 
which belonged to the time, and great fondness 
for obscure allegory; but in vigour of poetry 
style he not only stands before other 
Christian writers of Ijatin verse, but shows more 
genius than any contemporary poet, even than 
Ansonius and Claudian, tliough in his versifi- 
cation he is inferior to them. His poem on 
martyrdom (Peristephanon) is his most power- 
■ fuL — Editions of Prudentius are by Arevalos, 
Rom. 1788 and 1789; by Obbarios, Tubing. 
1845 and by Dressel, Leips. 18G0. 

PruBa or Prusias {Tlpovcra'. Upoi/trieiJr i 
Broussa)^ a great city of Bithynia, on the N. 
side of M. Olympus, fifteen Roman miles from 
Cius and twenty-five from Xicaea, was built by 
Prusias, king of Bithynia, or, according to some, 
by Hannibal (Strab. p. 6G4 ; Plin. v. 148). It 
was a prosperous city under the Roman em- 
perors and celebrated for its warm baths (Plin. 
Ep. X. 85 ; Athen. p. 43). 

Prusias (npoverfar). I. I., long oi Bithynia 
from about b.c. 228 to 180, though the date 
neither of his accession nor death is exactly 
known. He iras the son of Ziela.s, whom he suc- 
ceeded. He appears to have been a monarch 
of vigour and ability, and raised his kingdom 
of Bithynia to a much higher pitch of power 
and prosperity than it had previously attained. 
(PoL iv. 50, V. 90, viiL 17, xxii. 27.) It was at 
his court that Hannibal took refuge ; and when 
the Romans demanded the sorrender of the 
Carthaginian general, the kir * basely gave his 
consent, and Hannibal only escaped falUng into 
the hands of his enemies by a voluntaiw death 
(Sep.Hann. 10; Just, xxxii. 4).— 2. II., king 
of Bithynia, son and successor of the preced- 
ing* reigned from about 180 to 149. He courted 
assiduously the alliance of the Romans. He 
carried on war with Attains, king of Pergamus, 
with whom, however, he was compelled by the 
Romans to conclude peace in 154. He was 
slain in 149 by order of his son Nicomedes, as 
is related in the Life of the latter. [Nico- 
3IEDES IL] Prusias is described to us as a 
man in whom personal deformity was combined 
with a character the most vicious and degraded. 
His passion for the chase is attested by the 
epithet of the ‘Huntsman* {KvtnfjySs). (Poh 
XXIV. 2, xxix. 3, xxxvii. 2; Jast. xxxir. 4.) 



Coin ot Prusias L, King ol Bithynia, oh. lO. 

O&r., head ol Prusias : rrr.,BAZUEa2 npoYziOY; Zeus 
standing TTlth eceptre- 

Prymnesia or Prymnesus (npv;tv7?trja, npv- 
Tlpvfiyr]ff'ff6s ‘ Seulun, near AJiovi Eava 
Hissar)j a city in the N. of Phrygia, which ap- 
pears, from its coins, to have been a seat of the 
worship of ^lidas as a hero (Ptol. v. 2, 24). 

Piytanis (Ilpi^cu'ij), king of Sparta, of the 
Proclid line, was the son of Eurypon, and 
fourth king of that race. 
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Ps(Ull»tbe rt'a/iafi’l) 1 Panghter of Kerens 
and Dons, and mother of Phoctis(He8 Th 2C0, 

1004, Or Afff n. Sai, S98) — 2 [Proteib] 
Psamithfil {i'afiaiovs, -cvvrost IfaitaMw 
Tier, VanaSov^ios), a seaport tosni m Zjaconia 
near the promontory Taenaram (Strab p 833) ! 

Psammeiutiis (Va^^viror)— Psamiheltllln 
king of Egypt, ancceeded his father, Amasis, ui 
B c 526, and reigned only sir months He was 
conquered by Cambyees in S35 and his conntry 
mode a province of the Persian empire Bis 
life vas spared by Cambyses, but as he was j 
detected shortly afterwards in endeavouring to j 
excite a revolt among the Egyptians, he was 
compelled to put an end to his life by dnnking 
bnU s blood. (Hdt UI 10. 18-15 ) 

FsammiS (Vduiui)— Psamthelc n, king of 
Egypt, succeeded his father, Keeho and reigned | 
from B c 601 to 595 He carried on war against : 
Ethiopia, and died immediately after his re | 
tnm from the latter country He was sue- ■ 
ceeded by his son Apbieb (Hdt ii. 159-lCl ) 
Fsammitiehas or Fsammetlehii* ('I'a/i/if . 
Tix«t or ’Vofitiinxet) the Greek form of Ibe ■ 
Egyptian Psamthek I , king of Egypt about j 
Bc C60, and founder of the Saiticdynasty Be I 
was the great-grandson of Technactis (Tefnekt), I 
who had m vain opposed the estahlisbineiit of ' 
the Ethiopian power m Egypt in 783 Psam i 
Butichoa was originally one of the twelve 
petty kmgs who obtained an independent 
sovereignty Having been dnven into bani«h 
ment by the other kugs, he took refuge in the 
marshes , but shortly afterwards, with the aid 
of some Ionian and Canan pirates, he con 
ijuered the other kiugs, and become sole ruler 
of Egypt (Hdt. iL 14^152) A doe to the 
maeset ui which he obtained the power which 
the Ethiopian dynasty had held, and so restored 
peace and ofiion tolEgyphis afforded by the 
moaomeuts, which state t^t he mamed the 
heiress of the Ethiopian dynasty, Shep.en apet. , 
Having thus established bis power, his object 
wss to secure his frontiers, and therefore be 
provided a settlement for his Greek raerceo. 
anes on the Pelnsiac or eastern btsneh of the 
Nde, a little below Bubastis, for he appears lo 
bare mainly relied open them for the mainte 
nance of his power In order to facihtale in 
tcTcouTse between the Greeks and his other 
subjects, he ordered a noniber of Egyptian 
children to live with them, that they might 
learn the Greek language , and from them 
sprang the class of interpreter! (Hdt. u. 154) 
'ne employment of foreign mercenaries by 
Feamm tichos gave great offence to the mill 
taiy easle jn E^'** “d leuog mdigriaDi- 
other treatment which they received from him, 
they emigrated in a body of 240,000 men, into 
Ethiopia where settlements were assigned to 
tliem by the Ethiopian king (Hdt ii. 80 , Piod. 
1.67) It must, therefore, have been chiefly with 
his Ionian and Canan troops that Fsammitichas 
earned on bis wars against Synaand Phoenicia. 
He laid siege to the city of Azotus (the Aehod of 
Senpture) for twenty nine years, till he took it 
<ndt.ii.I57) AsPenmmitichnshaddispleaBeda 
large portion of Ins subjects by the introdnc 
tion of foreigners, be seems to have paid 
especial court to the pnestbood. He built the 
tonUiem propylaea of the temple of Hephaes- 
tus at Memphis, and a aplendid an1a,«ith a 
portico Tour^ it, for the habitation of Atns, la 
front of the temple 

Fslbo ('f'(3w ThanaX a lake mAethumia 
Sl^^f Jteroi, the source of the Astapus (Strab 
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Ftelcis ('I'eAifir Dalle), the chief city in the 
Dodecaschoenus — that is, the N part of Aethi 
tqua, which was adjacent to Egyxit, to winch it 
was regarded by the Romans as belonging 
The city stood on tlie W bank of the Nile, be 
tween Syene and Tacbompso, the latter of 
which was so far eebpsed by Pselcis as to ac 
qtnie the name of Contropselcis Under the 
later empire Feelcis was garrisoned by a body 
of German horsemen. (Strab p 820, Dio Cass, 
hv 3) 

Fselltii (VeUet) 1 Michael Psellns, the 
elder, of Andros, flourished in the ninth cen- 
tury after CbnsL He was a learned man, and 
an eager student of the Alexandrian philo- 
sophy He was probably the anthor of some 
of the works which are ascribed to the younger 
Psellna.-~2 Michael Constantins Fsellui, 
the younger, a far more celebrated person, 
flonndied m the eleventh centnry of our era. 
He was bora at Constantinople 10&, and lived 
at least till 1105 He tanght philosophy, rhe- 
toric, and dialectics at Constantinople, where 
he stood forth as almost the last npholder of 
(he falling cause of learning The emperors 
honoured him with the title of Prince of the 
Pbilosophera Hu works are both m prose 
and poetry, on a vast vanety of aubjeeta, and 
distiDgoiahed by an eloquence and taste which 
are worthy of a better period. They are edited 
by Migne, 1883 

Ftillii ('('(AXir), a nrer of Bithynia, which 
flow* into the F^opontis between Artaoe and 
Caipe (Strab p 648) 

Psiphlt ('}'»«(> VifpiSici Tnjfetamo), a 
town in the KW of Arcadia, cm the nver Ery 
Rtanlhoa, is aaid to have been ongmally eallM 
Phero (Peas vui 24,2) It sided with the 
AeMians against the Achaeoss, but waa taken 
8 c 219 by Philip, king of Macedonia, who was 
then ID alliance with the Xchaeani (Pm ir 70)^ 

PeychS (9'io(^)i ' the aool,’ occurs in the later 
times of antiquity as a personification of the 
human eooh and hence as pursued by Eros as 
personified love Upon this is built the myth 
relalod by Apnleius (^ef iv 31t-VL2l) Psychs 
was the youngest of the three daughters of a 
king, anil excited by her beauty the jealousy 
and envy of Venus In order to avenge her 
self, the goddeaa ordeved Cupid to inspire 
Psychs with a love for the most contemptible 
of all men ■ but Cupid was eo smitten with her 
beauty that he himself -fell in love with her 
He accordingly conveyed her to a charming 
spot, where unseen and unknown he visited 
her every night, and left her as soon as the day 
began to dawn, pjycbe xwghr iww ccffllmned 
to enray this state of happiness, if the had 
sttended to the advice of her lover, who told 
her never to give way to her cunosity, or to 
inquire who he was But her jealous sisters 
SUMS her believe that in the darkness of night 
she waa embracing some hideous monster, and 
sceordingly once, while Cupid was asleep, she 
drew near to him with a lamp, and, to ber 
BDiazement, beheld the most handsome and 
lovely of the gods In her excitement of joy 
and fear, a drop of hot oil fell from her lamp 
apon his shoulder This awoke Cnpid, who 
ceasured her for her mistrust, sod escaped. 
Psyche's happiness waa nuw gone, and after 
attempbng m vain to throw herself inW a nver* 
the wandered about from temple to temple, 
inqninng after her lover, and at length came to 
the pala^ of Venus There her Te« roffeniigs 
began, for Venus retained her, treated her as 
' slave, and imposed upon ber the hardest and 
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most linmiliating labours. Psyche n-ould have 
perished under the weight of her suflerings, 
had not Cupid, who still loved her in secret, 
invisibly comforted and assisted her in her 
toils. TiVith Ins aid she at last succeeded in 
overcoming the jealousy and hatred of Venus ; 



Psycho. fFrom an ancient gem ) 

she became immortal, and was united to him 
for ever. It is not difficult to recognise in this 
beautiful story the idea of which it is merels' the 
mythical embodiment ; for Psyche is evidently 
the human soul, which is purified by passions 
and misfortunes, and is thus prepared for the 
enjoyment of true and pure happiness. [Cf. 
Apuletos, p. 94, a.] In worts of art Psyche is 
usually represented ns a maiden with the wings 
of a butterfly, but in the beautiful group of 
Eros and Psyche in the Capitol, both are re- 
presented without wings. 

PsychJum ('J'llxmv), a town on the S. coast of 
Crete (Ptol. iii. 17, 4). 

Psylli (‘ViWoi), a Libyan people, the earliest 
known inhabitants of the district of N. Africa 
called Cyrenaica, who lived on the shores of the 
Greater Syrtis, W. of the Wasamones. 

Psyra (rd 'i'vpi: '¥ipios: Psara), a small 
island of the Acgaean sea, forty stadia (four 
geogr. miles) in circuit, lying fifty stadia (five 
geogr. miles) 17. of the NW. point of Chios. It 
had a city of the same name. (Od. iii. 171 ; 
Strab. p. 645.) 

Psyttalea Lipsol-utati), a small 

island off the Attic coast, between Salamis and 
■ the Peiraeus. [Sauahis.] 

PteleOB (IlTeXeiBs), a small lake in Mysia, 
near Ophrynium, on the coast of the Hellespont 
(Hdt. vii. 42 ; Strab. p. 595). 

Pteleum (nreXciJv : nreAeaTTir, IlTeXsovirioj). 
1. (Fielia), on ancient seaport town of Thessaly 
in the district Phthiotis, at the SIV. extremity 
of the Sinus Pagasaeus, was destroyed by the 
Homans (17. ii. 697 : Strab. p. 4S3 ; Liv. xlii. 6). 
— 2. A town in Elis Triphyha, said to have been 
a colony from the preceding (17. ii. 594 ; Strab. 
p. 349). — 3. A fortress of Ionia, on the coast of 
Asia Minor, belonging to Erythrae (Time. viiL 
24 ; Plin. v. 116). 

PtolemaeuB (nToXepaios) usually called Pto- 
lemy. I. Minor historicalpersons. 1. Nephew 
of Antigonus, king of Asia. He carried on 
war in Greece on behalf of Antigonus, but in 
BIO he abandoned the cause of his uncle and 
concluded a treaty with Cassander andPtolemy , 
the son of Lagns. He soon gave offence to the 
Egyptian king, and was in consequence com- 1 
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pelled to put an end to Ins life bv poison, b.c. 
809 (Diod. xix. 57-87, xx. 27).— 2, Son of Lysi- 
machus, king of Thrace. He was the eldest of 
the three sons of that monarch by his last wife, 
^sinoii, and the only one who escaped faUmg 
into the hands of Ptolemy Ceraunus (.Just. xxiv. 
2.) — 3. Son of Pj-rrhus, king of Epirus, by Ins 
wife Antigone, the stepdaughter of Ptolemy 
Soter. When only fifteen j'ears of age he was 
left by his father in charge of his hereditary 
dominions when Pyrrhus himself set out on 
his expedition to Italy, 280. At a later time he 
fought under his father in Greece, and was 
slain in the course of Py'rrhus's campaign in 
the Peloponnesus, 272. (Just, xviii. I, xxv. 4 ; 
Pint. Pyrrh. 28, 30.) — 4. Sumamed Philadel- 
PHUS, son of M. Antony, the Triumvir, by 
Cleopatra. After the death of Antony, 80, 
his life was spared by Augustus, at the inter- 
cession of Juba and Cleopatra, and he was 
brought up by Octavia with her oira children. 
(Dio Cass. li. 15 ; Pint. Ant. 87.) 

H. Kings of Egypt. 

I., snrnamed Soter, the Preserver, but more 
commonly known as the son of Lagus, reigned 
B.c. 823-285. His father, Lagns, was a Macedo- 
nian of ignoble birth, buthis mother, Arsinoe, 
had been a concubine of Philip of Macedon, on 
which account it seems to have been generally 
believed that Ptolemy was in reality the off- 
spring of that monarch (Curt. ix. 8, 22 ; Pans, 
i. 6, 2). Ptolemy is mentioned among tho 
friends of the young Alexander before the death 
of Philip. He accompanied Alexander through- 
out his campaigns in Asia, and was always 
treated by the king with the greatest favour. 
He was sent to arrest Bessus; in all the 
Indian campaigns his name is among the most 
prominent, and he is said to have saved the 
Ufe of Alexander by discovering a plot against 
his life (Curt. viii. 1, 45). In the march through 
Gedrosia he had command of a division, and he 
accompanied Alexander on his last exjiedition, 
against the Cossaeans (Cmd. ix. 10, 5 ; Arr. An. 
vii. 4, 15). He therefore held a lending place 
among the officers of Alexander, and on the 
division of the empire wliich followed AJex- 
ander’s death (323) Ptolemy obtained the 
government of Egypt. In 321 his dominionr 
were invaded by Perdiccas, the regent ; but the 
assassination of Perdiccas by his mutinous 
soldiers soon delivered Ptolemy from this 
danger. (Curt. x. 6, 13 ; Just. xiii. 2.) In the 
following year Ptolemy enlarged his domim'ona 
by seizing upon the important satrapy of 
Phoom'cia and Coele-Syria. It was probably 
during this expeffition that he made himseff 



Coin ol Ptolemaens I. Soter, King ot Egypt. E c. 8i!-S=o. 
bead of Ptolemy > tct., BA2I^Eil2 iitoaemaioy 
eagle on thunderbolt. 


1 master of Jerusalem, by attaclcing the city on 
(the Sabbath day (Jos. Ant. xii. 1). A few 
! years afterwards (316) Ptolemy entered into an 
alliance with Cassander and Lysimachns 
1 against Antigonus, whose growing power had 
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ezcit«d tbeir common fcpprebensions. In tbe 
irar which follcwei}, Antigosns conqoeMd 
Coclo-Sfna and Phoenicia (315, 311), hbt 
Ptolemr recorered these prtmnecs hy the 
defeat of Demetnns the son of Antigonns neat 
Gaia in 812. (Diod *ii 57-103) In 311 
hostihtiea were sospcnded by a general f>eace 
Tlus peace, howerer was of short dnration Mil 
Ptolemy appears to have been the first to re- 
commence the war He crossed over to Greece 
where he annonnced himself as the liberator of 
the Oreehs bot be effected little In 30d 
Ptolemy was defeated by Demetnns m agreat 
tea fight oil Salarau m Cypmt In conse 
qoence of this defeat, Ptolemy lost the import 
ant island of Cyprus, which had previously 
been snbject to him Antigoona was ao much 
elated by this victory as to aaanme the title of 
ting an example which Ptolemy, notwith 
standing his defeat uniaediately followed 
(Died XI 19-53, Pint JJemetr 18) Anti 
gonna and Demetnns followed np their anccesa 
by the invaaion of Egypt, hot were compelled 
to return to 6yna without effecting any thing 
Next year (SOo) Ptolemy rendered the moat 
important aasiatance to the Phodiaos who 
were besieged by Demetnns, and when Deme 
tnna waa at length compelled to raise the siege 
( 801 ) the Rhodes paid divine bononrt to the 
Egyptian monarch aa their saviour and pre 
server (2^4pl a title which appears to have 
been now bestowed upon Ptolemy for the first 
tune (thod. XX &1-100 Pans, i 8 6 , Athen. 
p. 850) Ptolerertookcoapsritively Jutlepart 
m the contest which led to the decisive battle 
of Ipens in which Aecigonos was de/ested cad 
slam (301) The letter years of Ptotenye 
teign sppeai to have been devoted claiost 
entirely to the arts of peace and to promoting 
the internal prosperity of his dominions. In 
Ptolemy abdicated mfaronr of his roungest 
Son Ptolemy Pbfladelphus, the child of bis 
latest and most beloved wife, Berenice, etcind 
mg from the throne his two eldest sent, 
Ptolemy Cerannua an 1 hteleager, the offspring 
of Enrydice (JnsL xn. 2} The elder Pudemy 
snrrirM this event two years, and died in 233. 
Uis re gn u vanonsly estimate at thirty-eight 
or forty years, accord ng as we inclodeornot 
these two yean winch followed his abdication. 
—The character of Ptolemy hn been generally 
leprescnted in a very favonrahle light by 
biatonaas, and there is no doubt that if we 
compare him with his contemporary and rival 

C testates ha appean to deaerre the praises 
stowed npon ms mildness and moderation- 
Bat it >e omy with this unportast qnalificatton 
that they can be admitted for there are many 
endences that he d d not ahnnb from say ' 
xneasnre that he deemed requisite in order to 
<arry out the ob;ect of hii ambition. But ae a 
ruler Ptolemy eertainly deserves the KighMt 
praise By hia able and vigorous administra- 
tion he laid the foaudationa of the wealth and 
proeperify which Egypt enjoyed for a long 
period. Under hia fostering care Alexandria 
.quickly rose to the place designed for it by Us 
founder, that of the greatest cotnmerciU city of 
the worlA Not leas eminent were the aemces 
ivndcred by Ptolemy to the ^rancement of 
ufeTature and science. In this department, 
indeed, it m not always easy to distinguish the 
Tortion of credit due to the father from that of 
hu son bat it seems certain that to t}i« tMtr 
■xnonareh belongs the ment of having onginatod 
•hoae bUraiy mstitntioni which assumed a 
xaoro definiie and regular form, as well as a 


more preumnent place under his sncccsaoz. 
Such appears to have been the c&se with the 
two most celebrated of oil the Library and the 
)Isaesm of Alexandria Thefirstsuggestion of 
these important foundations is ascribed by 
some writers to Z>emetnus of Pbslerus, who 
spent all the Utter years of his life at the court 
ot Piofemy Bot many other men of literary 
; eminence were also gathered around the £gy> 
tun king among whom may be especiuly 
' notic^ the geometer Euclid, the philosophers 
Btilpo of Megara, Theodorns of Cyrene, and 
Diodorus surnomed Cronus, as well as the 
elegiac poet PhiletaR of Cos, and the gram 
manon ^nodotns. To (he last two we are told 
Ptolemy confided the literary education of his 
son Phiiodelphos. Many onecdotessufficiently 
attest the free intercourse which subsisted 
between the king and the men of letters by 
wlunn he was surrounded, and prove that the 
easy familianty of his luatuiers corresponded 
witn hia aunple and unostentatious habits of 
life tPe also find him maiotaining a corro- 
apondence with Menander, whom he in vain 
endeavoured to attract to his court, and send 
mg overtures probably of a similar nature, to 
Theophrasioa Nor were the fine arte neg 
lecteu the nval painters Antiphilus and 
Apellea both (lereised (heir tolenta at Alex 
ondno, where some of their most celebrated 
pictures were produced.— Ptolemy was himself 
on an^r he oomcosed a history of the wars 
of Alexander which itfrequently cited by Utec 
writers, osd is cos of the chief satbonties 
which Amaa mods the mundworh of bis own 
lust^.-XZ. Phtladelahej (a c 893-U7),tb« 
son of Ptolemy I W us wife Berenice, was 
bommtheiiUadof Cos, 809 (Theoer rru 88, 
SchoLoAfoc) lie was a pupil of Zenodotns 
and Philehua His long reiga wsi muhed by 
few events of a striking character Bs wax 
engaged in war with 1 is half brother, Magas, 
wtro hsd governed Cyrene is vieeroy Under 
Ptolemv Mter, but on the death of that 
iBODorch not only asserted hts independence, 
but eveo attempted to invade Egypt. Magsa 
was supported by AnliochuB li.,kingof Byna, 
and the war was at length terminated by a 
: treaty, which left Mogaa in undisputed pcsses. 
Sion of Cyrensieo, while his infant daughter 
Berenice was betrothed to Ptolemy, the son of 
Philodelphus. (JusL zxvl 8 , Pans. i. 7, 8) 
Ptolemy also coneisded > treaty mth the 
Romans He was frequently engaged in host! 

' Lt «s wi tb Syno, which were terminated towards 
the cJosa of his reign by a treaty of peace, by 
which Ptolemy gave his daughter Berenice in 
niarnqga to Antiochna 11 Ptolemy's chief 
ore, however, van directed to the internal 
administration of his kingdom, and to the 
patronage of literature and science Tbs in 
stitntiona of which the foundations had been 
laid by hm father quickly rose under his foster 
ing core to the highest prosperity The 
Sloseum of Alezandns became the Rsort and 
abode of all the roost dist nguiabed men of 
tetters of the day, and in the Lbnry attached 
to It were accumulated all the treasures of 
ODCimitlearning Amongthe lUnstnoos names 
which adorned the reign of Ptoteroy, may 
bo mentioned those of the poets rhfletes and 
Theocritus, tha philosophers Hegesios and 
Tbeodonis, the malheraatician Euclid, and the 
astronomers Tiaochsns, Anstorchns of Samos, 

■ndAralus. Nor was his pstronoge confined to 
Uie ordinary ^ele of llelJenjeliMTstDre By 
hia Interest in natural hiatoty ^ gave a 
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been to sacb a height of power an<l ^ 
spentjr Ljr lus three predeceseore. Jie fir&t 
beginning was stained with cnmes of the darkest 
kind lie pat to death his mother, Berenice, 
and bis brother, ^Ugas, and his nnele Lfsiiaa- 
chns, the brother of Enerpctes Cleomenes 
the exited king of Sparta, fell under his enspi 
cion, and ^ing thrown into pnson, and hanng 
failed to escape, pnt an end to his own life (Pol 
8i-S3, Pint t’feoTn 8a~37 ) lie then fare 


eluded a treaty with Egypt, by nhich it was 
•gre^ tliat the yonng king should marry Cleo- 
lutra, the daagliter of Antiochus and receire 
back the Syrian proi inces as her dower (Pol. 
IT SO^ ivuS3,iviii S3, dost zxx.2,nxi 1, 
IiiT iixi 2,0) Tins treaty took place in IW, 
bat the marriage was not actaally solemnised 

ontil BIZ years after The a^mistration of 
Egypt was placed n the hands of Anstomenes, 
■ “■ who was every way aorthyof the charge 


himself op wiChoat restromt to a life of indo* 4s early, beiret er, as 290 the yooflg king n ss 
lence and luxury, while he abandoned to bia , declared of foil age, and the ceremony of his 
minister Sosibins.the care of all political affairs Anacletena or coroaatioR.was solemnised with 
The latter seems to hare been aa incapable as great magnificence It was on this occasion 
h a master and Che kingdom was allowed to that the decree Has xtued nhich has been {re* 
fall into a state of the ntmost disorder, of which served to cs in the celebrated uiscription known 
Antiochas the Great king of Syria, was not as the P.oeetta stone a monament of great 
slow to arail himselt In the first tsro cam interest in regard to the internal h btory of 
paigns (229, Antiochos congnered the Egypt ooder the Ptolemies, independently of 

greater part of Coele Syna and Palestine, bat Us importance as baling afforded the key to the 
m the third year of the war (217), he was com I discoserj of hieroglyphics In 193 the roar ^ 



clade a peace with the Egyptian monarch. On 13) Ptolemy however, refused to assist his 
his retorn from his Syrian expedition, Ptolemy father in law ut the war against the Romans, 
gare himself up more and more to every species which sras at this time on the eve of breaking 
of nee and detaneheiy Bis mistress, Agatho- ont, and be rontinoed steadfast in his alliance 
ctea, and her brother, Agathocles, dmded snlh with Rome But he denved no advantage 
Eosibios the patronage and distnbotion of all from the treaty which concluded it, and Antiiv 
ebaa stdl teuined posseasion of CoeU Syria 
and Phoenicia As long as Ptolemy centinned 
onder the gniUnce and mSnesee of Ansto- 
neoes, bis administration was eijnitahU and 
popular Gradually, however, he became es 
ttuged from Ins able and nrtoou nuustcr, 
and threw himself more and more into the 
power of flatterers and ticions corenactons, ua> 
id at length he was isdneed to nd himself of 
Anatomenea, who was compelled to take poison 
(PoL zxiia 1C) Ptolemy seems to have fol 
lowed the policy of his preileoesaors m offering 
helptothe Achaean Ees^e (Pol »ui 1,7, nr. 
7) Towards the close of his reign be conceited 
the project of recovenng Coele Syna from 
Seleocns, the successor of Antiochos, and 
bad assembled a Urge mercenary force for 
that purpose but having by an nngnarded 
expression, excited the apprehensions of some 
of his fnends, he waa cut off by poison in the 
twenty fourth year of lus reiga and the twenty* 
DiAtli of his age, 181 (J(». Ant in 4 , 11) lie 
left (sro SODS, Mill named Ptolemy, who sabso* 
<|iK*ntlT ascended tha throne, under the names 
of Ptolemy Fhilometor snd Eoergetes II , and 
a daughter, who bore her reotlK'rs name of 
Cleopatra. Bis reign was raarl>e<f by the npid 
decluie of the Egyptian monattbv, for the pnv 
, Tinees and cities wrested from it during his 
miDonty fcy Antiocfius an J Pfiifip were never 
rerover^ and at bu death Cj7>rD8 and Cyre- 
naica were the onlv foreign possessions of im- 
portaocesUU attached to the crown of Egypt- 
According to b srro fap Plin zii 70) it was 
the prohibition by Ptoletny of the export of 
pupvTos fa raea-suro dicta ted-bv jeolousT of the 
iiwary of the Pergamene kings) which led to 
the ‘invention’ of parchment at Pergamene 
, (i.e to Its unproved manufacture and its name 
perjfomeao) By this PtoiemyEpiffianes must 
DO meant [see Diet of Anl art Liirr].— 
VI , PhUometor (b.c ISl-llC), eldest son snl 
raceessor of Ptotemy 4 Be wss a child at the 
death of his father in 181, and the tTgency was 
aasnmed during his nunonty by hu mother, 
Cleopatra, who by her a)le administration, 
tnaintauied the kingdom in a state of Iran 
qnilhly But after her destli, in 173, the chief 
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places of honour or profit Towards tlie close 
of his reign Ptolemy put to death his wife, 
ArsiDoS ilia debaucheries shortened bis life 
He died m 20 j, leaving only one son, a child of 
five years old. — We find Ptolemy following up 
the pohey of his predecessors, by cnltivsting 
the friendship Of the Romans, to wbmn be for 
rushed large supphes of com during Iheir 
straggle with Cartilage. Flanged u he was <a 
Tice and debauchery, Philopator appears to 
have still inherited aometlimg of the love of 
letters for which his predecessors were so con 
spicaoua tVe find him associating oo famihar 
terms with philosophers and men of letters, 
and especially patronising the distinguished 
grammarian Xnsiarcfins,an<f fie wrote a trtg»dr 
calleil Adonn (Diog l«ert. tu 177) — V., £p{- 

J banes (b c 201-181), son and soccessor of ' 
’tolemy I\ Be wa« a child of fire jears oM 
at the death of hi« father, 203 Philip, kiug of 
Macedonia, and Antioihns IlL of Byna deter 
mined to take adrantage of the minority of 
Ptolemy, and entered into a league to diivide 
hia doraimons between them. In punuance of 
this arrangement Antiochns conquered Coele* 
Syna, wbiio Philip reituced the CycUdes and 
the Cities in Thrace which had still remained 
subject to Egypt. In thu emergency the 
Fgyptuin mimsttrs had recourse to iho power* 
fnl JnterrentMn of the Romans, wlo eota* 
manded both monarchs to refrain from farther 
hostilities, and reitore all the conquered citiea 
. «. demand without openly 


oj posing the 


pow« 


f Rome, AnUocliU: 
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power fell into the liands of Kulneus und 
Lienaeus, ministers as corrupt as they were 
incapable, who had the rashness to engage in 
war with Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, 
in the vain hope of recovering the provinces of 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. Bat their army 
was totally defeated by Antiochus, near Pelu* 
sinm, and Antiochus was able to advance with- 
out opxwsition as far as ^erapliis, 170. The 
young king himself fell into his hands, but 
was treated with kindness and distinction, as 
Antiochus hoj^ed by his means to make himself 
the master of Egypt. On learning the captivity 
of his brother, the younger Ptolemy, who was 
then at Alexandria with his sister,** Cleopatra, 
assumed the title of king, under the name of 
Euergetes 11., and prepared to defend the 
capital to the utmost, Antiochus hereupon 
laid siege to Alexandria ; but he was unable to 
take the city, and withdrew into Syria, after 
establishing Philometor as king at Memphis, 
but retaining in his hands the frontier fortress 
of Pelusiuin. Tlxis last circumstance, together 
with the ravages committed by tbe Syrian 
troops, awakened Philometor, who had hitherto 
been a mere puppet in the hands of the Syrian 
king, to a sense of liis true position, and he 
:hast€ned to make overtures of peace to his 
brother and sister at Alexandria. It was agreed 
that the two brothers shoald reign together, 
and that Philometor should marry his sister, 
Cleopatra, But this arrangement did not suit 
the views of Antiochus, who immodiafely re- 
newed hostilities. The two brothers were unable 
to offer any effectual opposition, and he had 
advanced a second time to the walls of Alex- 
andria, when he was met hy a Boman embassy, 
headed by M, Popillius Laenas, who haughtily 
commanded him instantly to desist from hostili- 
ties. (Liv. xlv. 11 ; Pol. xxvii. 17, xxriii. lG-19, 
xxix. 8, 11.) ^ Antiochus did not venture to dis- 
obey, and withdrew to his own dominions, 168. 
Dissensions soon broke out between the two 
brothers, and Euergetes expelled Philometor 
from Alexandria. Hereupon Philometor re- 
paired in person to Eome, 164, where he was 
received by the senate with the utmost honour, 
and deputies were appointed to reinstate him 
in the sovereign power. This they effected with 
little opposition; but they settled that Euergetes 
should obtain Cyrene as a separate kingdom. 
Euergetes, however, shortly afterwards laid 
claim to Cyprus as well, in which he was sup- 
ported by the Komans ; but Philometor refused 
to surrender the island to him, and in the war 
which ensued, Euergetes was taken prisoner b}' 
his brother, who not only spared lus life, but 
sent liim back to Cyrene on condition that he 
should thenceforth content himself with that 
kingdom. (Pol. xxxi. 18-27, xrKiii. 5 ; Lir. Sp. 

46, 47.) The attention of Philometor appears 
to have been, from this time, principally directed 
to the side of Syria. Demetrius Sotcr having 
sought during the dissensions between the two 
brothers to make himself master of Cyprus, 

Ptolemy now supported the usurper Alexander 
Balas, to whom he gave his daughter Cleopatra 
in marriage, 150. But when Ptolemy axlvanced 
with an army to the assistance of his son-in- 
law, Ammonias, the favonrite and minister of 
Alexander, formed a plot against the life of 
Ptolemy, who thereupon took away his daughter 
Cleopatra from her faithless husband, and be- 
stowed her hand on Demetrius Nicator, the 
son of Soter, whose cause he now espous^. 

In conjunction with Demetrius, Ptolemy carried 
on war against Alexander, whom he defeated in 
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; a decisive battle ; but he died a few days alter- 
I wards in consequence of an injury which he 
hod received from a fall from his horse in this 
battle, 140. (Pol. xl. 12 ; Just. xxxv. 1, 2 ; App. 
o£/r. 67.) He had reigned thirty-five years 
from the period of his first accession, and 
eighteen from his restoration by the Bomans. 
Philometor is praised for the mfldness and 
hnmanity of his disposition. Polybius even 
tells us that not a single citizen of Alexandria 
was put to death by him for anv political or 
private offence. On the whole, If not one of 
the greatest, he was at least one of the best of 
the race of the Ptolemies. He left three chil- 
dren : (1) a eon, Ptolemy, who was proclaimed 
king after his father's death, under the name 
Ptolemy Eupator, but was put to death almost 
immediately after by his uncle Euergetes ; (2) 
a danghter, Cleopatra, married first to .^ex- 
ander Balas, then to Demetrius II., king of 
S 5 Tia ; and (8) another daughter, also named 
Cleopatra, who was afterwards married to her 
uncle Ptolemy Euergetes. — VII., Euergetes II. 
or Physcon that is, Sig-Bellpf reigned 

B.c. 146-117. His history down to the death of 
his brother has been already given, lii order 
to seenre undisputed possession of the throne, 
he married his sister Cleopatra, the widow of 
his brother Philometor, and put to death his 
nephew, Ptolemy, who had been proclauned 
Iring under tlie surname of Enpator (Just, 
xxxviii. 8). A reign thns commenced in blood 
was continued in a similar spirit. Many of the 
leading citizens of Alexandria, who had taken 
part against him on the death of his brother, 
were put to death, while the populace were 
given up to the cruelties of his mercenary 
&oops, and the streets of the city were repeatedly 
deluged with blood. Thousands of the inhabi- 
tants fled from the scene of such horrors, and 
the population of Alexandria was so greatly 
thinned that the king found himself compelled 
to invite foreign settlers from all quarters to re- 
jieople his deserted capital. At the same time 
that he tlius incurred the hatred of his subjects 
by his cruelties, he rendered himself an object 
of their aversion and contempt by abandoning 
himself to tbe most degrading vices. In con- 
sequence of these, he had become bloated and 
deformed in person, and enormously corpulent, 
whence the Alexandrians gave him the nick- 
name of Physcon, by which appellation he is 
more usually known (Jnst. Lc.\ Athen, pp. 184, 
252, 549), His union v-dth Cleopatra was not 
of loDg duration. He became enamoured of 
his niece, Cleopatra (the offspring of his wife 
by her former marriage with Philometor), and 
he did not hesitate to divorce the mother and 
receive her daughter instead, as his wife and 
queen. By this proceeding he alienated still 
more the minds of his Greek subject^, and his 
rices and cruelties at length produced an in- 
surrection at Alexandria, Thereupon he fled 
to Cyprus, and the Alexandrians declared his 
sister Cleopatra queen (180). Enraged at this, 
Ptolemy put to death Memphitis, Ws son by 
Cleopatra, and sent his head and hands to his 
u^appy mother. But Cleopatra haring been 
shortly afterwards expelled from Alexandria in 
her turn, Ptolemy found himself unexpectedly 
reinstated on the throne, 127. (Just, xxxriii. 9 ; 
Val. Max. ix. 2 ; Oros. v. 10.) His sister Qeo- 
patra fled to the court of her elder sister 
Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius IL, king of 
Syria, who espoused the cause of the_ fugitive. 
Ptolemy, in revenge, set up against him a pre- 
tender named Zabinas or Zebina, who assumed. 

8D 
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the title ol Alexender IL But the n 


s, both named Ptolemy, who, though illegiti 


that the Utter soddenly changed his policy, Cyprus —IX , Alexander I yonngest » 

became reconciled tohissister Cleopatra, whom Ptolemy VIL, reigned conjomtiy with Jus 
he permitted to retnrn to Egypt, and gave his mother, Cleopatra, from the expolsion of his 
dao^ter Tryphaens m marriage to Antiodiss brother, Lathynis, b c 107-90 In this year 
Grypns, the son of Demetnns Ptolemy died he assassmaW bis mother, bat he had not 
alter reigmng twenty nmeyearafromtbedeath reigned alone a year when he was compelled 
of hu brother Pbuometor, bnt be himseU|byageneralBeditionofthepopciUceaDdiniIi- 
recfconed the years of his reign from the dale i»f tary to qmt AJeiandria. He, howeTer, raised 
his first assmnptioa of the regal title in 170 fresh troops, bnt was totally defeated m a sea- 
(Jnst TTTiT 1 , 2 , Jos. Ant xm 9 ) .^though j fight by Uie rebels , wherenpon Lathyrua was 
the character of Ptolemy Fbyscon was stained recalled by the Alexandrians to Egypt, as has 
by the most infamous meea, and by the most ] been already reUted. Alexander now attempted 
sanguinary cruelty, he stiU letamed that lore to malce himself master of Cypms, and mr^ed 
of letters which appears to hare been hereditary that island, bnt was defeats and sUin Ha 
m the whole race of the Ptolemies He bad m left a son, Alexander, who afterwards ascended 
his youth been a pnpilof Anatsrehns, and not tbe throne of Egypt (Jashxzxiz. i,B, Joe. 
only courted tbe society of learned men, bol Ant xiu IS, 1 Alexander IL, son of the 
was himself the anthor of a work called Twa- preceding waa at Home at the death of Ptolemy 
M>^;urra, or Memoirs, which extended to twenty Iiathynu, in 61 Sulla, who waa then dictator, 
four books. He left two eons Ptolemy, after ' nominated the yonng Alexander (who bad 
wards known as Soter IL, and Alexander, both I obtained a high place m his faronr) fcmg of 
of whom enbseqaenily ascended the throne of Egypt, and sent him to take possession ot the 
Egypt, and three ^nghlers (1) Cleopatra, crown It was, hewerer, agreed, in deference 
manned to her brother Ptolemy Soter ti) to (he claims of Cleopatra Berenice, the 
Tryphaena, the wife of Antiochus Orypos, king dangbter of Lathyrua, whom the Alexandrians 
of Syria, and (3} Selene, who was orunamed bad already placed on the throne, that Alex 
at her father’s death To his natnnl son, andet should marry her, and admit her to share 


^e Alezasdnass thereupon 
monarch, and put turn 


monly called Latbyns or Lattiirut(Ai6avf>o>) assassinatod. 

reignedsc 117-107, and also85-81 Although ' rose azainst their n .. . 

he was of fall age at the time of his (stbers todesta (App. titthr 23, Porphyr ap Enseb 

*■ ' CAron p 117) ItwasprobablythisAlexander, 

not hit predecessor, wbb be>]uesthed his do> 


his mother, Cleopatrs, who had been appointed 
by tbe will ot her late husband to sncceM him 
on the throne She was, indeed, desirous ot 
associsting with herself her younger 
Ptolemy Alexander; bnt since Lathyrns was 
popular with the Alexandnana, she wae obliged 
to gire way, and sent Alexander to Cyprus. 
After decUnng l^thyms king, she compelled 
him to teiTudiate hit sister Cleopatra, of whose 
influence she was jealous, and to marry hr 
youngersister, Selene, mherstosd (Just xiui 
8, Fans x 9, 1 ) After reignmg ten years 
jointly with hia mother, he was expelled from 
Alexacdna by an insurrection of the people 
which she had excited Mgxiait him, 197 (Jo<L 
xxxix 4, Jos Ant xm 10} Bis brother, Alex 
ander now assumed the soTeieignty of Egypt,' 
in conjunction with his mother, while Lathyrua ' 
was able to estabhsh binuelf m the possession 
of Cyprus. Cleopatra, indeed, attempted to dis- 1 
possess him of that isUnd also, bat without; 

kingdom for the eighteen years dunng which 
Cleopatra and Alexander reigned in Egypt. ' 
Alter the death of Cleopatra and the expaUion 
of Alexander, m 69, Ptolemy Lathyrns was 
recalled by tlic Alexandrians and estabbsbed 
anew on the throne of Egypt, which he occupied 
thenceforth without interruption tQl his desth. 
m 61 Tbe most important erent of thispenod 
was the revolt of Ihebes, m Upper Egypt, 
which was still powerful enough to hold out (or I 
three rears against the arms of Ptoleay, but at I 
the end ot tlut time waa taken and reduced to I 
the state ot nun in which it has ever smee I 
remained (Jnst. xxxix. 5 , Fans x 9, 8) I^thy 
rua reigned m all 88| yean , 10 in conjonction 
withhia mother (117-1071,18 in Cyprua(l(rr-«9), 
and 7i at sole ruler of Egypt. He left only 
one daughter, Beresjce, calJed also Cleopatra, 
who succeed^ him on the throne and two I 


minioDs and his weUth to the Roman psopls 
(Cic <fe Lrg Agr i 4, 12, 15. 83, 16, 41) 
Tbe Bemsna accepted the treasure (which 
apparently had been deposited at Tyre and sot 
yet transferred to Egy^}, but, not wishing to 
place Egypt in (he baads of any Roman pro 
consul, they did not take orer that country 
—XI , Bionysiu or Hothus, but more com* 
monly known by the appellation of Anletei, 
tbe flute-player (in which capacity he entered 
into pubhe competition Strab p 79C), wasan 
illegitinute eon of Ptolemy laithyrus tVhen 
tbe assassmstion of Beremce and the death of 
Alexander IL had oompleCed (he ez(inction of 
the legitimate race of the Lagidae, Ptolemy 
was proclaimed king by the Alexandrians, b c 
60 He was anxious to obtain from the Roman 
senate (who might now even consider them- 
selves the nghtful owners) then ratification of 
hiB title to the crown, bnt it waa not till the 
cmcKnlidi^ eJ C*e6ie.’ Ahci) Aw aJiV 4^ 
purchase by vast bribes the desired privilege. 
He had expended immense earns in the pursuit 
of thia object, which he was compelled to raise 
by (be imposition of fresh taxes, and tbe dis- 
coutent thns excited combining with the con 
tempt entertained for his character, led to his 
expalnoD by tbe Alexandrians, in 68 There* 

he proceeded m person to Rome to procure 

the senate his restoration (Soet. Jut. 64) 
His first reception was promismg ; and he 
proenxed a decree from the senate commanding 
bia restoration, and entrusting the charge of 
eSectmg it to P. Iientulna Spmther, then pro* 
ml of Cilicia Meanwhile, the Alexandnana 
I an embassy of 100 ot their leading eitisens 
to plead their cause with the Roman senate, 
hut Ptolemy had the audacity to cause the 
•* — ities, on their amral in Italy, to be waylaid 
the greater part of them murdered. The 
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indignation excited at Eome by this proceeding yonngest son of Ptolemy Anletes, was appointed 
produced a reaction : the tribunes took up the by Caesar to reign jointly with Cleopate, after 
matter ngi^t the nobility; and an oracle was the death of his elder brother, Ptolemy XII. 
produced from the Sibyllme books, forbidding 47; and although he was a mere boy, it was 
toe restoration of the kmg by an armed force, decreed that he should marry his sister, with 
Ihe intakes and disputes thus raised were whom he was thus to share the power. Both 
protoacted throughout the year 5C, and at his marriage and his regal title were, of course 
length Ptolemy, despairmg of a favourable purely nominal ; and in 43 Cleopatra put him to' 
resdt, quitted Home m disgust, and inthdrew death. (Dio Cass. xlii. 44, xliii. 27 ; Strab. p. 797 ) 


to Ephesus. (Dio Gass, xxxix. 12-16 ; Cic. ad 
Fam. i. 1-7, ad Q. Fr. 2, 3, jiro Babir. 2, 3; 
Plut. Po7np. 49.) But in 55, A. Gabinius, who 


in. Kings of other Countries. 

1. Surnamed .Sorites (that is, of Alorus), 


was proconsul m Syna, was induced, by the regent, or, according to some authors, kin-- of 
influence of Pompey, aided by the enormous Macedonia. He obtained the supreme po°wer 
bribe of 10,000 talents from Ptolemy himself, by the assassination of Alexander IL the 
to undertake liis restoration. Tlie Alexandrians eldest son of Amyntas, B.c. 367, but was, in his 
had in the meantime placed on the throne of turn,assassinatedby Perdiccas HI., 304. '(Diod. 
EgyptBerenice, the eldestdaughterof Ptolemy, iv. 7, 7; Pint. Petop. 26, 27.)— 2. Surnamed 
who had married Archelaus, the son of the Apion, king of Gyrene (117-96), was an illegiti- 
general of Mithridatcs, and they opposed Gabi- mate son of Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt, 
nius with an army on the confines of the who left him by his will the kint-dom of 
Idngdom. They were, however, defeated in Cyrenaica. At his death in 26, Apion be- 
three successive battles, Archelaus was slain, queathed his kingdom by his will to the Homan 
and Ptolemy once more established on the people. The senate,howerer, refused to accept 
throne, 55. One of his first acts was to put to the legacy, and declared tlie cities of Gyre, 
death his daughter, Berenice, and many of the naica free. They were not reduced to the 
leading citizens of Alexandria. (Dio Gass, xxxix. condition of a province till nearly thirty years 
55-58.) He survived his restoration only 31 afterwards. (Just, xxxix. 6; Liv. Ep. 70; 
years, during which time he was supported by Entrop. vi. 11.) — 3. Surnamed CerannuB on 
a large body of Homan soldiers who had been account of his rashness (Pans. x. 19, 7), king of 
left behind by Gabinius for his protection Macedonia, was the son of Ptolemy I., king of 
(Caes. H. G. iii. 103, 110). He died in 51, after Egypt, by his second wife, Eurydice. IVhenhis 
a reign of twenty-nine years from Uio date of father, in 285, set aside the claim of Ceraunus to 
his first accession (Cic. ad Fain. viii. 4). He the throne, and appointed his younger son, 
left two sons, both named Ptolemy, and two Ptolemy Philadelpbus, his successor, Ceraunus 
daughters, Cleopatra and Arsinoe. — XH., eldest repaired to the court of Lysimaohus. After 
son of the preceding. By his father’s will the Lysimaohus had perished in battle against 
sovereign power was left to himself and his Seleuous (281) Ptolemy Ceraunus was received 
sister Cleopatra jointly, and this arrangement by the latter in the most friendly manner ; but 
was carried into effect without opposition, 51. shortly afterwords (280) he basely assassinated 
Anletes had also referred the execution of his Seleuous, and took possession of the Mace- 
rvill to the Homan senate, and the latter donian throne. After reigning a few months he 
accepted the ofilce, confirmed its provisions, was defeated m battle by the Gauls undertheir 
and bestowed on Pompey the title of guardian chief, Belgius, taken prisoner and put to death, 
of the young king (Caes. B. O. iii. 103 ; Eutrop. (Just. xvii. 2, xxiv. 1-5 ; Pol. ix. 35, 4.) — 4. Te- 
vi. 21). But the approach of the Civil war ■ trarch of Chalcis in Syria, the son of Slennacus. 
prevented them from taking any active part in j He appears to have held the cities of Heliopolis 
the administration of affairs, which fell into | and Chalcis as well as the mountain district of 
the bands of a eunuch named Pothinus. It ' Ituraea, from whence he was in the habit of 


was not long before dissensions broke out infesting Damascus and the more wealthy parts 
between the latter and Cleopatra, wliich ended of Coele- Syria with predatory incursions. He 
in the expulsion of the princess, after she had reigned from about 70 to 40, when he was sue- 
reigned in conjunction with her brother about ceeded by his son Lysanias fStrab.p. 753; Jos. 
three years, 48. Hereupon she took refuge in i Ant. xiii. 16, xiv. 3). — 5. King of Cyprus, was 
Syria, and assembled an army, with which she the younger brother of Ptolemy Anletes, king 
invaded Egypt. The young king, accompanied of Egypt, being, like him, an illegitimate son of 
by his guardians, met her at Pelnsium, and it Ptolemy Lafhyrns. He was aclmowledged as 
was while the two armies were here encamped king of Cyprus at the same time that his 
opposite to one another that Pompey landed in brother Auletes obtained possession of the 
Egypt, to throw himself as a suppliant on the throne of Egypt, 80. He had offended P. 
protection of Ptolemy; but he was assassinated, Clodius, by neglecting to ransom him when he 
by the orders of Pothinus, before he could had fallen into the hands of the Cilician pi- 
obtain an interview with the Idnghimself. (Caes. rates ; and accordingly Clodius, when he became 
B. G. iii. 103, 104 ; Pint. Pomp. 77-79 ; App. tribune (58), brought forward a law to deprive 
B. G. ii. 84.) Shortly after, Caesar arrived in Ptolemy of his kingdom, and reduce Cyprus to 
Egypt and took upon himself to settle the a Homan provdnee. Cato, who had to carry 
dispute between Ptolemy and his sister. But into execution this nefarious decree, sent to 
as Cleopatra’s charms gained for her the sup- Ptolemy, advising him to submit, and offering 
port of Caesar, Pothinus determined to excite him his personal safety, with the office of high- 
an insurrection against Caesar. Hence arose priest at Paphos, and n liberal maintenance, 
what is usually called the Alexandrian war. But the unhappy king refused these offers, and 
Ptolemy, who was at first in Caesar’s hands, put an end to bis own life, 57. (Strab. p. 684 ; 
managed to escape, and put himself at the head Cic. pro Bom. viii. 20 ; Pint. Cat. 34-36, Brut. 
of the insurgents, bat he ^ras defeated hy 3.) — B, -King of JSpirUB, was the second son of 
Caesar, and was drowned in an attempt to Alexander II., king of Epirus, and Olympias, 
escape by the river, 47. (Caes. H. C. iii. 106-112 ; and grandson of the great Pyrrhus. He suc- 
Dio Cass xlii. 3-9 ; Bell. Alex. 1-31.)— XHI., ceeded to the throne on the death of his elder 
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brotber, Pyrrha* 3X, bat leignsd only * «»> : 
short tin]« The date ol h>» re gn r&snot !:« 
fixed with certidcty, but »a be wee eontem 
poniry with Demetnaa II , king of Mecodooui 
it nay be plaeed between 233-323 (JssL 
STtviii. 1, 3, Pane. « 85 S )— *7 Kingof Usore 
t«nl&, was the eon and eoceeaeor ^ Joba 11 
By bis mother, Cleopatra, he wm descended 
from the long* of Eg^t, wbote name be bote 
The period o! h<s «ec«eaion cannot be deter 
mined with certainty but we know that he woe 
on the tbone man IS He continued to 
reiga withoot intermpiicin till A.D 40, wheo 
he was snmrooned to Uaine by Celignla, end 
shortly after pot to death, his greet riches 
hsvini excited the cupidity of the empecor 
(Tac dnn le 23, 86. Sael. Col aS, 85. Iho 
Cess, lix 25 ) 

IV Literary 

1 Clsttdtttf Ptoletueat, a celebrated mathe- 
maiician, aetroaomer, and geographer Of Pto- 
lemy himaeli we know al^lotely nothing bnt 
his date He certainly observed m eb IS3 at 
iisxsndna; and since he enmeed Aolonious 
he was abae A-n 161 His sitings are as 
follows —ft) MrydAi) a4vT«{<r rrtt karpereiiiat 
usually knows by its Arabic name of Almajett 
^mee the Tetrabiblui, the work on aaltoloiry 
was also entitled the Arabs to dit 

tisgmsb the two, probably called the greater 
work /MyiXv, and afterwards >wv(orn the 
title dlmapsst la a command of this Usl 
adjective and the Arabic article The Afmaffetl 
IS dindad isto Iturtsen books It treats of the 
ralations of the earth and hearen, theeSectol 
position spun (he earth, the theory of the eait 
and moan, snthoiit which that of the etar* 
eanaet be undertaken , the sphere of the taed 
stars, sad Uiose of the fire atari called pie nefa 
The seventh and eighth books are ino most 
interesting to the modem astrouamer, as they 
oootam a catalogue of the stars ITua cats' 
logne gives (he loogitodes and labtodea of 
3022 at^ deecribod by their ^itioat in the 
ccDsteUationa It seems that this cataJocue la 
in the maia really that of Hipporchas. altered 
to Ptolemy’s own time by assatning the value 
of the precession of the ojninoxet given by 
Hipparcnos u the leoat wh>» canid m , some 
changes hansg also been mode bx Ptolemy’* 
own observabona. Indeed, the whole work td 
Ptolemy appears to have been ba.se<l anon the 
obserrafaona of Riptwrebna, whom tie con 
sUntlyeiteeaa his aatnonty The beat edition 
of the Almagnt is by KUi^Pans,lS!S, 16J<b 
9 role. ita. an; a^ fm? other rohttneo 

by Halms (1613-JS20), which cootain some 
of the other smtiogeof Ptoletnv^S) Tivwd 
eirralu, generally calieil TefrafriMus, 
or Quodnparittum do ApoleUtmalihue <t 
.Tudinu Aifrorum. With this goea another 
small work, called Ko^ t, or rruetuiLliirorvm 
luovuiTi, often called Onlifcjuiam, from its 
omUimngahandredaphomiaa Bothoftheoo 
works are attrologicsl, and it has been doubted 
by acme whether they ere genoine Bat the 
doQbt merely arise* from the feeling that the 
eonienU arc tmworthyof Ptolcay— (S) Karwr 
BocrtAfin'. a catalogue of Assyrian, Fcvaian, 
Greek, and Homan sovereigsa with the losgth 
of their rwigna, serero} tune* referred to ^ 
Syncellna—^l) Warn iwxaviev dirrfawv ad 
wwywyfl triTiiiiaiteim*, JV elppurenfiir ef 

Sijrwvfrationiftua iserranfium, an annual list 
of sulrreal phenomena.— 15, 8) De Anaiemntotr 
and Pl^nitphaenum. These work* are ob- 


tained front the Arabic The Attalemma U a 
collection of graphical processes for facilitating 
theconstracttoQoftQix dials ThcPfunirpAcre 
19 a dcscriptioa of the etcreographio pr&iecticn, 
in which the eye is at Gie i>cle of the circle 
OB which the sphere i* projected — (7) Beyl 
urtCfOiur e&v oXaritiiirttir, JJ* P/flWCfflruiji 
Hypothesihut This is a brief sUtement ol the 
■ pi^ip&l h^these* employed la the Atinct' 
Qtti for tne explanation of the ueavenly 
motions— (8) Apjtar«4ivBi5X£ay,atrc»liae oa 
the theory of the masical scale.— (9) n«pl 
: tfvnjfloa ral xnirjuivisiiS, X>e Judteandt Pasul- 
Meet Aaimi Pnacipafa, amctapbysieal work, 
attnbnted to Ptolemy (ed Hanow, L'P*. 1671) 
~ flOj rrwyjM^nril «f*Ayijo'«r, la eight book*, 
the CTeat geograiducsl work of Ptolemy This 
work was the last attempt tnedo by the ancients 
to form a complete geographical syslem ; it was 
acceptc) at tM text-bwk of the acicncc, and 
It maintained that position dsnng tho middle 
ages and until the uftcenth centnry, when the 
rapid progress of mantiiaa discovery canoed it 
to be supersedod It srax booed od a work by 
Manmos of Tyre (Ptol i t) It cantaiaa very 
htlle mfonuaticn respecting the objects of 
interest oonnected with tbs different coeatnes 
and places, fur, with theeareption of theintro- 
doctoiw cnatter in the first book, sad tbd latter 
part of the work, it it a mer» catalogue of tba 
name* of places, with their longitode* and 
latitudes ho which be uses (be eslcolaUoae ol 
Toseidonmt), and with a few incidental refer 
enccs to objects of interest The Ufitade* of 
Ptolemy are tolerably correct, bnt htf longi* 
tsdes are very wide ol the tralb, his length of 
(be known world, from east to west, being maeh 
too great It is, however, well worthy of 
remark in passmg. that the modem world 
owe* mach to this error; tor it tended to 
eseoarago that behef >a the practicabibty of a 
western passage to the Indie* which occcaioned 
the discoTcrjr of Aaienra by Colnmbn*. The 
Ant hook It mtrodnetory The next sis and a 
half books fii-ni 4} are oecspied with tbe 
deecnplion oi tbe known world, beginning with 
the West of Barope, tbs deecnption of which is 
contained in book ii , nest comes the East of 
Eoronc m book ui , then Airioa, In book ir { 
then Western or X/et*et Asia, in book ▼ ; then 
tbe Grester Asia, ut book vi ; then India, the 
(Hivrsonesua Anrea, heneo, Iba Binae, and 
Taprohane, m book vii oc. W The form to 
which the deampiion >t given is that of lists of 
pIsces with their longitudes and latitadea, 
amnged under (be heads, first, of the three 
conhnests, and (ten of the aeventf cottrrtrw* 
sod tWhet Prefixed to each aection i* a brief 
general descriptioa of the boondanas and 
divisions of the part about to be described; 
and remarks of a miscellaneoo* character are 
interspersed among the list*, to which, however, 
they bear but a smsll proportion. The remais 
lag part of the seventb and the whole of ll>e 
ei^th book are occupied with a de*^ptios of 
a set of maps of the known world. These map* 

. ar« atiU extant, apj-mded to the MSS of 
Ptolemy’s Geography at 'tienBa sad Venice 
[AoxfitooskMOit). — tiditionsol thoGco^O^M 
of Ptolemy are by I'etraa Bertioa, Imgd.Bit. 
1619, fob, rcpnnted Antwerp, 1684, f^t by 
P A- Kohbe, Ijpi 1845— a Of iferaJiwliA 
the ton of Ageaarchoi.srrote a hiito^ofkuig 
Kolsmy n Philopator {Athea pp StC, 425) 
—3 An Egyptian {rnest, of Sfend^ who wrote 
on the sncieot history of Egypt. He probahlv 
bved snider the first liomaa emperor* (SrncelL 
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p. C4). — 4. Snrnamed CEenmus, a grammarian 
of Alexandria, floorislied under Tnijan and 
Hadrian. An epitome of one of liis works is 
preserved by Photius (cf. Said. 5.r.). 

Ftolemais {nT 0 \e^afj : nT0A.€^afr7jj and 
nroAe/xaevs). 1. Also called Ace (*Akt 7 , a cor- 
ruption of the native name, Acco, O. T, : Arab. 
AhJca, Fr. St. Jean cVAcrc^ Eng. Acre)^ a cele- 
brated city on the coast of Phoenicia, S. of Tyre, 
and N. of M. Carmel, lies at the bottom of a 
bay surrounded by mountains, in a position 
marked out by nature as a key of the passage 
between Coele-Syria and Palestine (Strab. p. 
758). It is one of the oldest cities of Phoenicia, 
being mentioned in the Book of Judges (i. 31). 
Under the Persians it was made the head- 
quarters of the expeditions agamst Egypt; but 
it was not till the decline of Tyre that it ac- 
quired its great importance ns a military and 
commercial city. The Ptolemy who enlarged 
and strengthened it, and from whom it obtained 
its Greek name, was probably Ptolemy L [see 
p. 7G5]. After the change of its name, its 
citadel continued to be called Ace. Under the 
Bomans it was a colony, and belonged to 
Galilee (Plin. v. 75). To recount its great 
celebrity in medieval and modem history does 
not fall within the province of this work. — 2. (At 
or near El-j&a7iu?«), a small town of 3Iiddle 
Egypt, in the Nomos ArsinoTtes, between Arsi- 
noe and Heracleopolis the Great. — 3. P. Hennii 
(n. 7] 'Ep/ictou, UTO\€fiaXfA} •:r6\is : Menshtehy 
Bu.), a city of Upper Egypt, on the bank of 
the Nile, below Abydos, was a place of great 
importance under the Ptolemies, who enlarged 
and adorned it, and made it a purely Greek 
city, exempt from all peculiarly Egyptian laws 
and customs. (Strab. p. 818; Ptol. i. 15, 11, 
iv. 5, 66.)— 4, P, Theron, or Epitheras (n. 
QhjpQVf 7} 4 tI &7}pas), a port on the Bed Sea, on 
the coast of tue Troglodytae, whicli Ptolemy 
PhiladelphuB enlarged, fortified and renamed 
as an emjwrium for the trade with India and 
Arabia. It was a great depot for ivory and for 
live elephants. Ptolemais was remarkable in 
the history of mathematical geography, inas- 
much as, the sun having been observed to be 
directly over it forty-five days before and after 
the summer solstice, the place was taken as one 
of the fixed points for determining the length of 
a degree of a great circle on the earth’s smface. 
(Strab. pp. 768-770; Ptol. i. 8, 1, iv. 7, 7, viii. 
16, 10.)-^. {Tolme^'ta or Totomeia, Bu.), on 
the NW. coast of Cyrenaica, one of the five 
great cities of the Libyan Pentapolis, was at 
first only the port of Babca, which lay 100 
stadia (10 geogr. miles) inland, but which was 
so entirely eclipsed by Ptolemais that, under 
the Bomans, even the name of Barca was 
transferred to the latter city. From which of 
the Ptolemies it took its name, we are not 
informed. Its magnificence is attested by its 
splendid ruins, wmch are now partly covered 
by the sea. They are four miles in circum- 
ference, and contain the remains of several 
temples, three theatres, and an aqueduct. 
[Babca.] 

Ftoon (TLrZou: Skroponerijj a mountain in 
Boeotia, an offshot of Helicon, which extends 
from the SE. side of the lake Copais south- 
wards to the coast (Strab. p. 418). 

Publicola, or Popliciua, or PopHcoIa, a 
Homan cognomen, signified *one who courts 
the people ’ (from pqpultts and cold), and thus 
‘ a friend of the people.* The form Poplicula 
or Poplicola was employed down to the end of 
the republic, but the name was written PiihU- 
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cola under the empire, and appears so in the 
best mss. of Livj’. 

PnbUcola, Gellius. X, L., consul with Cn. 
Lentulus Clodianus, b.c. 72. Both consuls 
carried on war against Spartacus, but were de- 
feat^ by the latter. In 70, Gellius was censor, 
and in 67 and 66 he served ns one of Pompey’s 
legates in the war against the pirates. He be- 
longed to the aristocratical party. In 63 he 
warmly supported Cicero in the suppression of 
the Catilinarian conspiracy. In 59 he opposed 
the agrarian law of Caesar, and in 57 he spoke 
in favour of Cicero’s recall from exile. He was 
alive in 55, when Cicero delivered his speech 
against Piso, but he probably died soon after- 
wards. He was married twice. He must have 
reached a great age, since he is mentioned as 
the contubemalis of C. Papirins Carbo, who was 
consul in 120. (App. B.C. i. 117 ; Pint. Potnp, 
22, Ctc. 26 ; Liv. Ep. 96, 98; Cic. ad Atf. xii. 
21.)— 2. L., son of the preceding by liis first 
wife. He espoused the republican party after 
Caesar’s death (44), and went with M. Brutus 
to Asia. After plotting against the lives of 
both Brutus and Cassius, he deserted the 
triumvirs, Octavian and Antony. He was re- 
warded for his treachery by the consulship in 
36. In the war between Octavian and Antony, 
he espoused the side of the latter, and com- 
manded the right wing of Antony’s fleet at the 
battle of Actium. (Dio Cass, xlix. 64 ; Vint. Ant. 
65; Veil. Pat. ii. 85.)— 3. Brother probably of 
No. 1, is called stepson of L. STarcius Philip- 
pus, consul 91, and brother of L. Marcius 
Philippus, consul 56. According to Cicero’s 
account he was a profligate and a spendthrift, 
and having dissipated his property, united 
himself to P. Clodius. (Cic. pro Se$t. 61, 52, 110, 
111, ad Aft. iv, 3, ad Q. Fr. ii. y 

Publicola, or Poplicola. P. valerluB, took 
an active part in expelling the Tarquins from 
the city, and was thereupon elected consul with 
Brutus (b.c, 509). He secured the liberties of 
of the people by proposing several laws, one of 
the most important of which was that every 
citizen who was condemned by a magistrate 
should have the right of appeal to the people. 
He also ordered the lictors to lower the fasces 
before tlie people, as an acknowledgment that 
their power was superior to that of the consuls. 
Hence he became so great a favourite with the 
people, that he received the siimame of Popli- 
cola. He was consid three timesagain : namely, 
in 508, 507 and 504. He died in 503. He was 
buried at the public expense, and the matrons 
mourned for him ten months, as they had done 
for Brutus. (Liv. i. 58, ii. 2—16 ; Dionys. iv, 67, v. 
12,40 ; P\ui. Public.) — His descendants bore the 
same surname, and several of them held the 
highest offices of state daring the early years 
of the republic. 

Publilia, the second wife of M. Tullius Cicero, 
whom he married B.c.* 46. As Cicero was then 
sixty years of age, and Pablilia quite young, 
the marriage occasioned great scandal. It 
appears that Cicero was at the time in great 
pecuniary embarrassments; and after the di- 
vorce of Terentia, he was anxious to contract 
a new marriage for the purx>ose of obtaining 
money to pay his debts. Publilia had a large 
fortune, which had been left to Cicero in trust 
for her. The marriage proved an unhappy one, 
as might have been expected, and Cicero 
divorced her in 45. (Cic. ad Att. xii. 32; Dio 
Cass. xlvi. 18 ; cf. p. 228, b.) 

Pubinius Philo. [Philo.] 

Publilius SyruB. [Sybus.] 
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Pablillnit VoltfO, tnbnce of the pleba bc Pftra {Tltvpa jirob £unpur), the capiUI of 
472, and a^m 471, effected an important Gedroeia, in the interior of the country, on the 
change m the Boznan constitntion In vurtne borders of Carmuua [GtDRosi^ 1 
of the laws which he proposed, the tribanesot PBipnrartae InsSlae (proh tiie Madeira 
the plebs and the aemles were elected bj the gioDp),a gronpof islands m the Atlantic Ocean, 
conutia tnhata, instead of by the conutiacen off uieNW coast of Africa, which are snpposed 
tnnata, as bad prenously been the case, and to hare Jenred their name from the purple 
the tribes obtained the power of passing reso- ninscles which abound on the opposite coast of 
lotions on matters affecting the whole nation Afitca (Gsetnha) (Plin. ri 203 ) 

It appears also (though there is some doubt FnrpaiSo, L Fnrlns, praetor e c 200, ob- 
about it) that the namber of the tnhnnes was tamed Cisalpine Ganl as his proTince, and 
now for the first time raised to fire, baaing gamed a brilliant nctory over the Gaols wlio 
been only two prenously (Lit ii.5S, Diet o/ had laid siege to Cremona He was consul 
Ant art. Tnbuni) 196 when he defeated the Bon. (Lit zixi 

FSelBOiB (neincttvr Diane), a taitreaa in 47-49, xzzrui 44, zrriz 54 ) 

Venetia, in the territory of the Cami, was FfitebliBlun, a country house of Cicero near 
situated on a steep roeV, about two ^ei from Poteoh, where he wrote bis Quautioneg Aca- 
the soorcee of the TiinaTUS and sixteen from demieae, and where the emperor Hadrian was 
Tnette It was famous for its wine (Plin ui. bnnedfCic ad Att zir 7, Vit Uadr 25) 

127, ziT 60) FfiteMiBni SiBBi (Buy o/ A'opfei), a bay of 

FfffCcItIa (AlS^i), a personification of the sea on the coast of Campania between the 
modesty, was wonhipped both in Greece and promontory Jlisenam and the promontory of 
at Borne. At Athens an altar was dedicated Umerra, which was originally called Cutno- 
to her At Borne two sanetnanes were dedi nos, bat Pnteolanns from the town Fnteoli 
cated to her, one under the name of PuJtcitia The KW comer of it was separated by a dike 
pat>veia,ank the other under that ot Fuiltalia eight stadia in length from the rest of the hay, 
pfebeia The former waam the FonunBoanom Ihos forming the LccRcivs Larrs 
near the temple of Hercules (Lit z.23. Pest FAteob (PsteoUnns PorzuolCf, ori^ally 
p 242) When the patneun Virginia was ' oamed Sicacarehia (Sitaiaexl^i Aueoiapxon 
dnTSnfrotnUusaanctnarybytheatherpatncun Awaiapx'^i Auraio^yeirqi, )(fri)i), a cele- 
women, beeause she had mamed the plebeian brated seaport town of Campania, situated on 
consul H VolojsniBs, she bmit a tepanu a proswntoTy on the £ aide of the Futeolanns 
aaBctoary to Ptufieida plebeta m the Vtcni Smut, end a little to the E. of Cumae, waa 
lamgus. The cult of these altars is said to foonded by the Greeks of Cumae, BC Sil, 
^ra fallen mto disuse in the eecoud centBsy under the name of Dicaearthia (Slrab p. 215 ; 
8 c (Pho. zru 2il , Propert u 0, 25) Under Steph. Bye. e t , cf Died ir 22, r 18) In 
the empire it waa commoo to erect altars to tbe second Puma wsr it was fortified by tlie 
ladies of the imperial family under tbe title of Bomans, who changed its name into that ol 
Pudieitia, as a compUmeot eg toLiTU(Val , Poteob, either from its numcront wells or from 
hfax R l,If) 'theefeoch uiuoghea ihemmtttl spnsgsin 

PnUher, CUndisi [Cmnns] iteneighbouihoodrv’arTo.IiX t 2S, Strab t^) 

Pnlebitla, eldest daugbter of tbe emperor , Tbe town was indeWd for its importance to its 
Arosdius, was bom am 692 In 414, when eb« jezeeUent harbour, which was protected by an 
was only fifteen years of age, she b^rae tbe extCDSire mole formed from the celebrated 
guardian of her brother Theodosios, and was 1 reddish earth of tbe neighbouring hills Hut 
declared Augusta or empress. 8he had the earth, called Pozro/oito, when mizedwith lime, 
Tiitual gorerument in her haodi during the j forma an excellent cement, which in coarse of 
whole Llet one of her brother, who died in 450 ) tune becomes as bard in srater at stone Tbe 
On his death the remained at the head of mole waa bnilt on arches like a bridge, and 
affairs, and shortly afterwards she married ’ serenteen of the piers are still risible projecting 
hlarcian, with whom she continued to reign w abore the water To this mote Caligula 
common till her deaU m 453 Pulcbenawas attached a floating bridge, which extended as 
a woman ol ability, and wss celebrated tor ber | far as Dsiae, a distance of two miles. (Suet 

f iiety and her public and pnrate rirtura Cat.xix.93, D«> Cass hz. 17) Poteoh was 
TRuoiKisrcs II : yat.ESTT\iasra UL] i the chief emponnm lor the commerce with 

Pulehnim PromOBtonum (KaA4r ’Axgaw Aleimidna and with the greater pert of Spam 
rifnar), a promontory on the jif coast of the (1 st iin. 17, zxx 22, btrab p 793{ Soet 
Cartbajnnian temto^ in If Afnc^. where the ' dwg 9%) The town was colonised br the 
elder Scipio Afneanus landed, probably Bomans is 8C 191 (Lit xzzit 45, Plin lu 
identical with the Atollism Fbobottobiuic. 61), and also anew by Augustus, Hero, and Ves 
FbIIbs, L. dflBlBt, consul bx. 219, (n the peKisn It was destroyed by Alarm in a.i) 110, 
first Panic war His Beet was destroyed bp a ny Oeaaenc in 455, and aUo by Totila in 54S, 
storm off Camanna, on account. It was said, of but was on each occasion speedily rebuilt 
his ne^lectiug tbe auspices In despair be rat Tbeiearestill manyruinsof the ancient town 
an end iohiaown life. (Poh l. 53; Cie.h.D at the modem Pozmoli Of these the roost 
u- 9 ) ^ important are the remains of the temple of 

PupieaBi M a xim al, M.ClSdlns, was elected Senpis, of the amphitheatre, and of themole 
emperor sntb Dalbinos, in am 233, when the elreMy deseribed. 

senate receired intelligence of the drath of the ^dBainoiTa ntiSrcuoT Hifron),a town of 
two Gordians in Afnem , but the new emperors Mai^oniB in tbe district I’lena, was situated 
were slam by the soldiers at Borne in the same ataamaU distance W of tbe Tbrrmaio gulf, on 
which U had a harbour It was ongmially a 
FfiplUS, a Boraan dramatist of the Augustan Greek eotoay, but it was sabdnwl by the Mace- 
ag^ol emaUmentrWbosetragedinarenoticed dottma kings, from whom, howerer, it freqnenlly 
Mdra^ng tears from the less critical part of revolted. (Thue i. 61,187; Strab p 630, 2i|, 
tbe andtenee (* laenmoaa poemata,’ Eor Ep L *2.) Toward'* the end of the Peloponnesian 
*. 67 , Aero, aJloc). vac it was takes after a long siege by Arche- 
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been fclteadj tpoken of This ««« is — 
feet looff, forty wide, md forty wgnin»T“>K» »“ 
like & Ootlno areiv The eotrinccistriangidw, 
Hurt? fe«*t long and IweUe. high . at the of 
Oie cafern there « an opening w the aniraM 
of the hiU ahore This, aocordiog to the Pelo* I 
ponsesun tradition, sras the cave into nhich the 
infant Hermes drote the cattle which he had 
stolenfromApollo^seep 'f05,a] ItutBeotiosed 
in the Bomenc hymn to Ifeimes as sitnaled 
upon the sea-eide(v Stl), bntuiAct Lib 23>it 
IS expressly said to Iiaie been at Coryphasium. 
lttOnd(Jfrt Slercory IS Kpresestedae 

tehojdmg from Mount CySlene tJie nngnardei! 
cattle proceeding into the fields of Pylon. 
—The bay of FotdW £jfi<l n separated by a 
low seBucircnlar ndge of aaad from the It^e 
shallow lagoon of Oimyn^Aga. Aa neither 
Tlmcyihdes nor Pauaanias eayi a word aboot 
this lagoon, which now forms m stnlnog a 
f^atore, we may conclode that St is of recent 
formation. The perunsnla most, in that case 
hare been sarroonded witfi a aaady plain, ae 
Psnsaniae dewnbes it , and accordingV, d we 
Bsppoae this to hare been the iite of the 
Ilomene Fylos, the epithet which the 

poet girea to >t wosld be perfectly appbcable 
Aa regards the bay occupied and btocksded , 
by the Atbeniaiia m the famous incident of the I 
PelopoQoesian war (Thoe ir 8-13, 25-1&) it i 
seems clear that Arnold sod others were ms- j 
ti^ea in supposing that it was the lagoon of ; 
0*myn-Af^\ ongiaslly (aa they thought) j 
to the sea at esM end of Coryphasmm The | 
tA^ettiona to thw theory am U) thaiwe ahtntd ' 
then h&n three oeighhoonag istaads oiateadof 
only two {Proieaod Sphset-ens) as Thucydides 
describes, (2) that on the proinontory, wbieli 
by Arnold a theory becomes Spbsetena, there 
are mas of l/sildiage older thanthedsteof the 
wsr, and Thucydides describes the island as 
neret harusg M«n inhabited, fS) the name 
^hagux probably preserves the old name 
There la in truth no in soppoem? tbe 

entrances to the Bay of fisvatmo to nave 
sndeoed in the coarse of iOOO years, and as 
regards the erpressKm tii eyuepdr, applied to 
the batbonr, il is sot inconsistent with the 
great siae of NsTanno, Thucydides would 
hare spoken Ihoa of tho largest harbour m 
Greece. 'When Epansinondas restored the 
Mcfaeaiaos to their coontir, they again occa 
pied Pylos tPol anil. 25,1,11' lani 5I0. Pans 
« c)— « ]lnElis,althsfootofMoiintScoU>a,and 
aboat sereaty or eighty stadia from the city ot 
Elis CO the road to Olympia, near the coaOnence 
of the Lsdon and tbe Fesetss Itisaaidtobare 
been founded by Pylon or Pylaa of Afrgam, to , 
hare been destroyed by H«niC\es,andto \a.r« 
been afterwards rebndt by the Eleaaa fPaat. 
It 85.l,n.22.5.Phn.iT lS>-« loTnpbyJia, 

about thirty stadia from the coast, on !*■ * 

Mamans,w of Uie mctmtoin Miathe, __ .. 
of Lepteum fStrab p git) 

PyraraXa (rd ne^eiua), a town of ArgoIi8.tn; 
the district Thyrealu, when Danans is said to i 
hsre landed ' 

PyrajBOB. [Crezort* ] 1 

Pytimo* [Tmaar ] | 

PyritBttf (flilpaMs* •TiAun), one of fhe! 
largest rirers of Asia Jfinor, rises in tbe Anti 
Tauras rang*, near AnbiseQa in Cataonia 
8E part of Cappadocia), and, afternmaing SE. 
first sadergroond and then as a sangabb 
nver, breaks through the Taums chain hr a 
deep and narrow rsTine, and then flows SW. 
tlirough CiUcio, a» a deep and rapid stream, > 


PYKOOTELES 

about one sUdiura (WO feet) in width, and falls 
into the sea near $!s])as (Slrsb. pp S3< 536) 
Its ancient name js asid to have bwn Lenco- 
syrss, from the Levcobtw, who dwelt on lU 

Pyrifna (Mpa^vr), a town of Phtbiotis ia 
Ttiessaiy, sitnaled in fertile com land, whence, 
probably, its name and also the worship of 
l>eRieter in that distnet (II u 495, Strab p 
435} it h^ bees destroy^ before Strabo's 
tunc, and its place was turn W the town 
DemeCnamiutneTieighboiuhciod (Lit xxTuuSj 

PyreaS or PKensei Montes (flvMrn, ri 
l*yrfneef}, A nnge ol loountaia) 
exiendiog from the Atlantic to tlu> Meditorra- 
ocaa,aad fonnicg the Loaudary between Gaul 
and Spain The length of these monnUins is 
abont 270 culesmastraight line, tlieir breadth 
vanes from about forty nnies to twenty , then 
greatest height is between 11,008 and IS 000 
feet The Bomaaa first became ac<]Qainted 
with ^ese mountama by their campaigns 
against the Carthspniana to Bpom in the 
second Panic war Their name, howerer, had 
tnsTelleil eastward at a much earlier penod, 
Bince Herodotus (ii 8S) speaks of a city I'yrene 
belonging to the Celts, near which Che Ister 
nses Tlie ancient wnters asually denred Uie 
name from wp, ‘ fire, and then, according to a 
oonuooB practice, mrented a story to explain 
the false etyroology relating that a great fire 
once raged upon the mountains (Btmb p 
H7 , Diod » 25 , hen ^ A' 1 ) Tlie name 
IS probably coseeetod with the Celtic Synn 
OT Bryw, ' a BDimtain,' Tbe rcnVmsatwa 
of the mouutama along Uie Mare CasU- 
bneon was called Saltos Vasconom, and stiU 
farther 7? Moss Vindioa or Vtssios Tbo 
Itomana were acquainted with only three 
passea uret the Pyrencca the one on the W, 
near Carasso (Oattt) not far from tbe Mare 
Cantabicnis, tbe one jo the middle leading 
fromCaesaraugustatoBeneharnum {Bartgti)\ 
and tbe one on the E , which was moat fre- 
quently used, near the coast of the Meditrrra* 
Dean by Juncana (/uneuera) (Strab p. 160; 
Lit Ui.23, //(ii) 

Pyresis Promentoriiua, or Prom. TfsZni 
(<7. Crrut), the feE exlretmty of the PyTenees 
in 8paia, on tlie frontiers of Gaul, denred its 
second same from a temple of Venus on the 
promontory ; below this was a port called Port. 
Venena or Pyreuaei Portus, now Fendrrs (Lit 


tbe ffiosl soatbcrciy towD <A Tnpbyhs m Elis, 
w« tire IfieiMnniai Irootler. Mid to bare town 

I ' foemded brthe Sfmyaeffldt it H8, Strab p 
^yrgensu Santa Severa), an ao- 
meat town on the roast of Etmna, was used aa 
tbw port of Caere or AgJlIl^ and was a place of 
ccosiderahle usportanwaa a cmnraercial em- 
poTiucs. It was at an early penod the head 
quarters of the Tyrrheniui pirates (Serr ad 
Aen. X. IS}) It possessed a rery wealthy 
tecnpleof Uithyia, which Dionysius of Syracuse 
|4aadered m nc. SSI (Strab p 220, Diod xr 
It!) Pyrgi u mentiOQsd at a later tune as * 
Roman colony, but lost ila importance under 
the Itoman donunion (Lit. xxxti 3; Mart, xu- 
Sh Tiers are still remains at S Sfvfra of 
tbe ancient polygonal walls of Pyrgi 
TrrgSXilei (nvfjyerfAiji), one of the raosl 
celebnted gem-SD^srers of ancient Oreece, 
was a cootemporary of Alexaniier the Great, 




i 
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doDjan JtMnuiions on the western »j6e ftf 
Greece Bnt the SIacedcpni»n throne »t»elf 
mta the hantla of Deinetnos, greatl; to the 
di*appointi»eot of PynliDs The two (mner 
fnenoa now became the tooet deadl; eneotiee 
end open war broke oot between them in 99S 
After the war had been earned on with gfreat 
eigoor an3 ranous vjciasitudw for four jemn, 
Pyrrhos joined the eoaJition formed in 287 by 
heiextcoi Ptolemy and Lytunackna against 
Detnetnns Lystmachos and Pyrrhos ineaded 
SlaeedoRia Demetnus waa deserted by hu 
troops and ob1i?e<l to fiy us disgaiae, and the 
ktngd<^ nae djMded between Gysiinachas and 
Pyrrhos (Plot Pyrrk 7—10 Bemetr 41 ) 
Bat the latter did not lone retain lua portion , 
the Macedonians preferred the role of their old 
general Lysimainos and Pyrrhus was ac 
oordiBfly driTeti ont of the eoontry after a 
rei;^ of aeien laonlhs (2SC) For the neat 
few years Pyrrhos reigned qoietly u> Epirus 
withoQl embarking many Bww eoterjinse Bnl 
aide of inactirily was insopportabie to him, 
and accordingly ha readily accepted the uivita- 
tioR of the Tarenimes to assist them in their 
war against the Romana Ife crossed over to 
Italy early m 280 in the thirty-eighih year of 
hia age He took wilh him 20 Ooo foot 4000 
horse 2000 ariiiers, SOO Hlingers and 20 elc 
phants, baling pnviciQOT sent 3filo one of hw 
genersla, with a detachment of SOOO cuen As 
soon as be amred at Tarentom lie iwgsn to 
Buke eiforoQs preparat e»s for carrying on ibe 
war and aa the giddy and ticentwos inhabi 
Unts of Tsreotaii) coinplaiBed of tbs sstenty 
of bis discipline he forthwith treated IheinM 
the» master rather than aatheit ally ihntop 
the theatre and ail other Tmbhe pUcss, and 
eompelled their young men to tens la hie 
raslta In the first campaign (2fi01 the Roman 
cotissi, V V afenoa Lacvmoa was defeated by 
Pytrbne near Keractsa, on the bank of the 
nrei fiiria. The balGe was bng and Uaeely 
contested, and tiwaanottiM Pynhos btonglil 
forward his elephants, which bore down erery 
thing before thern that the Roouns took to 
fiigha The loss of Pyrrhas thoogh loferior to 
that of the Rocnans, was etiU very «asider 
able A Urge rrrap^ioa of his officers and 
best troops had fallen, and he said, as Ite 
Tiewed the field of battle, ' Another such tic. 
tory,andl laastretara to Epiroe alone ' (Plat 
Pjfrrh 21, P<^ arm. 11, Flor I IS, Oionys 
anil. L) Ue therefore arailed himself of hM 
saceess to send hia miautor Ciseas to Itoraa 
with proposals of peace, while he himself 
inarched slowly towards the city His pro- 
•hjwwvw; w»*nr .‘Aw euinrAc 

lie accordingly continued hue march raragmg 
ibe Roman territory as he weal along He 
advanced within twenty focr miles of tlouiw, 
but aa he foDsd it impossible to compel Uie 
Romans to accept ibe peace, and two arnwes 
fiad gathered near Rome, whfie the forces of 
loeTtnas stiU menaced hm rear, be retraced bis 
atepa, and wiUidiew into Wiiit«r.qaart«ra to 
Tanotoia As aoon aa the anaiea were qnar 
tered for the winter, the Romans sent an : 
embassy to Pyrrhas, toendearoar to obtain the 
ransoia of the Roman prisoners. The aisbaa. 
Mdors were receired by Pyrrhas in the mosti 
diatmgnished manner, and his istcmews with ^ 
C Fabncina, who wsa at the head of the cis : 
baaty, fonn use of the mowi relctrated stones ; 
in Idman buton (FanwcrcaJ fathesecond: 
campaign (2T3) Pynhoa gamed another Tictory 
Bear Aacalam over the ftomaas, who werw 


cMtosunled by the consnle P Dccias Mna sod 
P holwiDS Saremo The battle, however, 
was followed by no deciaire leenlfs, and the 
tmnt of It hod again fallen, aa u tlie prerioas 
year, almost escIasiTely on the OreeV troops of 
the lang He was therefore oswilling to 
hazard his sumving (ireeks by another ram 
PtugB with the Romans and accorilingly hr 
lent a ready ear to the uintetions of the 
Greeks in Sicily, who begged liim to comt to 
ibeir assistance against tbe Carthaginians. T1 e 
Romans were likewise anxious to (,et nJ of so 
formidable an opponent that they might com 

f >lcl« the sabjagatioa of soatiieni Italy withoot 
Dither latorrnptioo When both parties had 
the svss wishes, it was not difficult to find a 
fair pretext forbncging the war toaconclasion 
This was affc^sd at the bepanmg of the fol 
lowing year (278) by ooo of iho aerraots of 
Pyrrhos deserting totheRomaos and proposing 
to the consnls to poison his master The con 
sol* Pabncioa and temilio* sent back the 
deserter to the king stating that they abhorred 
aTictorygamedbytreaaoa ThereoponPyrrhus, 
to show his gratitude sent Ciness to Rome 
with ail the Itoman prisoners ssitlioDi ransom 
and withoat rouditions and the Rorisjk 
grsmted lum a truce thooyb not a formal peace 
aa he bad not ccnseDied to eraeoato Italy 
Pyrrhoa now crossed orer into Sicily where 
be rcioaine>} upwards of two years frons the 
middle <4 478 bsarly totha eiul of 4TC At first 
he met with bnlbant sorceis, defeated Ihe 
CarUiaginiass andtcekErya, Lot having failed 
IB an attempt npos Lilybaeiim he Imt hi* 
popDlanty wnb the Orreka wbo U-uan to form 
cahide aM plots against him. This led to 
retaliation on the p^ of Pyrrhus, and to acts 
which were deemed arbitrary and tyrannieatW 
tho Greeks His position ia Sicily at length 
became so ancOinfortable and dabgsroos that 
he aoon dcsirtd to abandon the Uland. Ac 
cordingly, when his Italian sRiea again begged 
him to come to their assistsmce, he gladly com 

C ited wiUi their reijuesL Pyrrhos returned to 
Ufy, where hut troape had coatioued to hold 
Tarentoni. la theaatumn of 276 (Plut.Pyn'A 
S2-2'', Dionya. six b-9, Just sxiu 3) In tlw 
foUowing year (ZT'i) the war was broaght to a 
clam I'yrrhas was defeated with great loss 
I near Denereotuta by the Roman consul Conas 
DenCstue, and ws* obi ged to leare Italy Ilf 
Lrout,bt bock with him to Epiraa only 6000 foot 
and V)0 liorse, and hod not money to mauttam 
ereii there witboQt undertaVing new ware 
Accordingly, m 2~3 he inraded Macedonia, of 
wbjchABligonusGonala-r.thesopof Pemetnas, 
‘•wAieit Awg’ i?Awu»r;y‘cAp!c4 ic# Awif seiftEv’ 
to bare been ploader, but his success for 
exceeded hi4 expectations Antigoniu wssdc 
sertod by Ins own troops, and Pyrrhos thn* 
became king c( Macedonia a second time. Rot 
scarcely hod be obtained possession of the 
kingdom befoxe lus restiesa spirit diave him 
Mito sew enterprises On tiie invitation of 
Cleonymus be turned his arms against fiparto. 
but was repulsed in an attack apon this city 
iinm Sparta be marctied towards Argos in 
order to support Ansteas one of the leading 
citixeiu at Algos against hit nral, AnsUppos, 
whose eaase was espoased by Antigonoa In 
tha Right-tone Anstesj odnulted Pyrrhas into 
the city, bnl the alarm haring beect giren, th* 
dUdel aod aU the strong places were aeued by 
the Afgirea of the opposite faotioa. On the 
dawn ^ day Pyrrhos saw that it would bo 
ncecasory tor turn to retreat, and as be was 



PYTHAGORAS 

fighting lus n-ay out o[ the city, an Arpivo 
•woman hurled do\vn from the house-top n jmn- 
derous tile, which struck Pyrrhus on the back 
of his neck. He fell from his horse stunned 
mtli the blow, and being recognised by some of 
the soldiers of Antigonus, was quickly dcs- 
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it is by no means improbable that 
he travelled to Babylon. T3je biographies of 
Pythagoras are late and fond of dealing with 
the maiv’ellous. It is impossible to accept 
with absolute confidence anything but the 
statements contained .in tiie fragments of 


patched. His head was cut off and carried to . Philolaus, or in the witings of Ari'stotle and 
Antigonus, who turned away from the sfeht, . Theophrastus, or in citations directly from them 

and ordered the l^dy to be interred vnih be- To these may be added as lia^g authoritv 
coming honour^ (Pans, 1 . 18; Plut. 31 ; the mention of him in Herodotus, and scanty 

Just. s^v. 5.) Pyrrhus penslied in 272, in the ; notices in fragments of Xenophanes, Heraclitus 
forty-sixth year of lus ago, and m the twenty- and Plato. Ho certainty can be arrived at as 
third of his reign.— He was the greatest warrior to the length of time spent by Pytha^^oras in 
and one of the best prmces of his time. With j Egj'pt or the East, or as to his residence and 
his daring courage, his military skill, and his efforts in Samos or other Grecian cities 


kingly bearing, he might have become the most 
powerful monarch of his day, if he had steadily 
pursued tiie immediate object before him. But 
he never rested satisfied with any acquisition, 
and was ever grasping at some fresh object: 


before he settled at Crotona in Italy. He 
probably removed to Crotona because he found 
it unpossible to realise his schemes in lus 
native country^ while under the tyranny of 
Polycrates. The reason why he selected Cro- 


hence Antigonus compared liim to a gambler , tona as the sphere of his operations it is 


who made many good throws with the dice but 
was unable to make the proper use of the game 
Pyrrhus was regarded in subsequent times as 
one of the greatest generals that liad ever lived. 
Hannibal said that of all generals Pyrrhus was 
the first, Scipio the second, and himself the 
tliird; or, according to another version of the 
story, Alexander was tlie first, Pyrrhus the 
second, and himself the third (Plut. PtjrrJu 8, 
Flam. 21). — Pyrrhus UTote a work on the art 
of war, wliich was read in the time of Cicero 
(Cic. ud Fain. ir. 25) ; and his commentaries 


impossible to ascertain ; but soon after his 
arrival in that city he attained extensive in- 
fluence, and gained over great numbers to 
enter into his views. His adherents were 
chiefi 3 ' of the noble and wealthy classes. Tliree 
hundred of these were formed into a select 
brotherhood or club, bound by a sort of voiv to 
Pythagoras and each other, for the purpose of 
cultivating the religious and ascetic observ- 
ances of their master, and of studying his 
religious and pliilosophical theories. Every- 
thing that was done nnd taught among tlie 


are quoted boUi by Dionysius and Plutardi. members was kept a profound secret from all 
Pyrrhus married four \rivcs: (1) Antigone, without its pale. It was an old P^dhagorean 
the daughter of Berenice; (2) a daughter of j maxim, tliat everything was not to be told 
Audoleon, king of the Paeonions ; (8) Bircenna, I to everybody. There Vtcre also gradations 
a daughter of Bardylis, king of the Hlyrians; j among the members tbemselves, rising from 
(4) Lauassa, a daughter of Asathocles of Syro- 1 the ^jStovtTfiartKol (Listeners), who were in the 
cuse. His children were : Q) Ptolemy, bom , class of the ^ exoterics,' to the esoteric class of 
295, killed in battle, 272 ; (2) Alexander, who | MaffijfuiTtKo} or Students, and PhilosAphers. 
succeeded liis father as king of Epirus; (3) j lu the admission of candidates Pythagoras is 
Helenas ; (4) Nereis, who married Gelo of j said to have placed great reliance on his 
Syracuse; (5) Olympias, who married her own ; physiognomical discernment. If admitted, they 
brother, AIe.xander ; (G) Deidomia or Laodamia. j had to pass through a period of probation 

O TT t • Tr>_r _e * i JJ Tr ‘ i__i: a ^ i._ .n 


—3. II,, king of Epirus, son of Alexander IL 
and Olympias, and grandson of Pyrrhus I., was 
a child at the time of his father’s death (be- 
tween 262 and 258). During his minority the 


lasting from two to five years, in which their 
powers of maintaining silence were especially 
tested, as well as their general temper, dispo- 
sition, and mental capacity. As regards the 


kingdom was governed by his mother, Olympias. ' nature of the e'^oteric instruction to which 
According to one account, Olympias survived ' only the most approved members of the fra- 
Pyrrhus, who died soon after he had grown up temitj' were admitted, some have supposed 
to manhood ; according to another account, that it had reference to the x>oliti£^l views of 
Olj'mpias had poisoned a maiden to whom ; Pythagoras. Others have maintained, with 
Pyrrhus was attached, and was poisoned by him i greater probablity, tliat it related mainly to tlie 
in revenge. (Just, xxviii. 8 ; Atheru p. 589.) orgies, or secret religious doctrines and usages, 
Pythagoras {UvOaySpas). 1. A celebrated wliich undoubtedly formed a promnent feature 


Greek philosopher, was a native of Samos (Hdt. 
iv. 95), and the son of Mnesarchus, who was 
a merchant, or, according to other accounts, an 
engraver. The date of his birth is uncertain, 
but all authorities agree that he lived in the 
times of Polycrates and Tarquinius Superbus 

. ...... T-r. i.:- 


in the Pythagorean system (Hdt. ii. 83), and 
were peculiarly connected with the worship of 
Apollo. Some of his disciples at Crotona are 
said to have identified Pjdhagoras himself 
»rith the Hyperborean Apollo. There were some 
outward peculiarities of an ascetic kind in the 


(b c. 540-510). He studied in his own country ^ mode of life to which the members of tho 
under Creophilus, Pherecydes of Syros, and brotherhood were subjected. Some represent 
others, and is said to have visited Egypt and him as forbidding all animal food ; but all the 
many countries of the East for the purpose of members cannot have been subjected to this 
acquiring knowledge. It is therefore quite , prohibition, since the athletic Hilo, for in- 
permissible to accept the dates commonly stance, could not possibly have dispensed with 
given: about 580 for his birth; about 640 for animal food. According to some ancient autho- 
his coming to Italy, and about 500 for his death. { rities, Pytliagoras allowed the use of all kinds of 
(Diog. Laerfc. viii. 2 ; Porphyr. Vii. PijOi. 11;. animal food except tlie flesh of oxen used for 
Iambi. Vit. Fgth. 14.) It is probable that | ploughing, and rams. ^ ^lere is a similar discr^ 
many of his travels (in which he is even said pancy as to the prohibition of beans [see belov/j. 
to have visited the Indians in one direction But temperance of all kinds seems to have been 
and tho Druids of Gaul in another) ore fic- , strictly enjoined. Itis also stated that they had 
titious; hut there is little doubt that he did visit! common meals, resembling the Spartan sys- 
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sitw,»t wWch Ibey »*t in coiDpaniea of tei. 
ConsidersUe unportanc© »e«ias to Jiaie beeo 
fttUchol to miwic *nd gymnastnw la th« daily 
exeToiaaaoC the disciplfs- Theu whole disci 

?3ta© u represestod as tesdmg to prodscc a 
oJty serenity and sell possession, regardjpj 
which yanems anecdote* were imri-etitis aWi 
qoity Tie pnnlv ol lil* winch was required 
in lie uiitiaUd h cRlltd iy Tlat i ne^a^ctos 
■Tpivu 019V X p COOJ Amo^ lh« 

best ascertained leatnres of the brotheriwiod 
are the deroted altsclizBent ol the tneraier* 
to each other and their sorereign contempt 
far those who did not belong to tbeir ranla 
It appears that they had some secret coit 
FentiORsl symbols be which members of (h« 
fraternity could recognise each other, eren 
if they hM never met before Clsbs amular to 
that at Crotona were esbabhaied at Sybana 
Metapoatojn, Tarenfum, and oUier cities of 
SfagnaOraecia— The instdnfions of Pythaga. 
ras were certauily not iptended to withdraw 
those who adopt^ them from aetne exertion 
that thev nught d’lote themselrc* exclosicely 
to reUjiQM and ptuinwphical coctempiatioaa. 
He rather aimed at the prodaction of a calm 
bearing and elevated tone of character throagti 
vrhieh those trained m the diaciphoe of the 
PythagoresB We should exhibit id their per 
tonal and aocial laparities » refiection of the 
order and fearmon) of the najeerte VCltethct 
he had any dist act political d^vi^ms in tha 
(oundauonof bis brotherhood >» doobiful, hot 
It was perfectly nataral. even withont any 
espteei design OB bus part, that a ctob euch as 
the Three Hundred of Crotoaa should gtadnaUy 
cone 1« mingle pehticsl with other ob^eett, 
and by the iaeibties afletded be their secret 
and oompacl orgautatioa ahoold epeeddygaia 
esteneire pohtieal indBenee That ttu* id 
ftoen^ tiotdd tw dccia rely os the side of 
anatocraeyor oligarchy reeefted BatuaUy both 
from tba Rstareof the 1‘ythagoraui uutitaboov ; 
and (rota (be rack and aocial ratios of (h* 
members of the brotherhood. Tiroogb them, 
of coarse, I^thagon* hima ell exeretaed a large : 
aiaomit of indirect loStimce over the aSanj 
both «{ Crotons and of other Italuio cities. 
This Pythagorean brotherhood or order ra- 
resembled in maayrespecta the me foiuided by 
IioyoU. It u easy ve andersUiid how thin 
anstocrabcal and exclusice club would excite 
the jealottsy and hostility not only of the demo- 
cratical party ic Crotona, but also of a ron 
sidersble somberof theoj^OfitelaclioB Their 
political actmtr waj the cause of their dowm 
(ail. since the hatred which they had excited 
emboldened their enemies to nse force lor their 
seppreuiOD The popoUce of Crotooa cose 
almost them , and aa attack eras made Dpoo 
them while they were aasembled either re the 
house of Hdo or in some other place of toeeiiBg 
The bDddiiig waa set oa fire, asd nutiy of tte ; 
assembled members petuhisd , only yonnjet ■ 
aod more actireescaped. SiaiUr comroolions 
eoiaed m the other cities of Magna Oraecu ta 
which Pythagorean dob* had been formed. 
Aa an actire and crgmniaed brotherbcisd Uie 
Pythagorean order sraa everywhere suppressed, 
bot the Pythagoreans stiQ conUcaed to exist a* 
a sect, the members id wbKh kegd np aoaong 
themselTes their tvigions obserraocew and 
scientific porsuits, srbJe isdjv(daala,as ut tie 
case of Arnbytaa, ae^aired now and then great 
Wtitical lafioeoee liespeetiog the fate of 
s‘}tW»raahim<eU the aeMQcU caned, boree 
•ay Uiat he pmah^ sriih bia disciples. 


Otliers that he fled Erst to Tarenlsm, and 
&at, beiri" dnrea thence, he esmiped to Sfeta- 
pnototn, and there starved Jnmself to death. 
J liwsb was ehowa at MeUponlam jo the 
I ae of Cicero (Cic. <fe Fin ir 2, tj Diog 
vi» 49, lambL Vil Pylh iH, 3n*t. 
XX 4) — AccordiDg to someaccoantsPythagoras 
tnarned TZieaao, anatireol Crotons, and had a 
dau^ter, Damo, and a son.Telauges, or, accord- 
ing to others, two daughters, Damo and Myia, 
wlufe other notices eeeoi to imply that he hod a 
•rife and « daughter grown up when he caine 
to Crotona.— ^Vhra we come to unjaire what 
were the philosophical or religious opinions held 
by Pythagoru himself, we are met at the out- 
set by the ^fficnlty that errn the authors from 
whom we hare to draw possessed no autbeBtic 
records beating upon the age of Pythagoras 
himself It t^hagorua ever wrote anything, 
Ills writings penshed with him, or not long 
after TheprohabilityiathathowTotenothmg 
Frerythirg cnrreutuiiderhisname lo antiquity 
wsa apnnoos It is all bat certain that Phi 
tolaas wu tlie fint who puthihed the Pylha 
niieaa dortn&ea, at any rate in a wnttea tonn 
rpRU-oi-aia'' Still there was so marked a 
pecohanty running throogh the Pythagorean 
philosophy, that there can lie little qaestiOD as to 
ibe germs of the system at any rate haring been 
denced from Pythagoras himself Pythaguri* 
mefflbled the pHtosophen of the Ionic school, 
who underlook to aolre by means «! a single 
pnoiordia] principle the ragu* problem of the 
ongia and constitution of the tiiuvenie as a 
wh^e His prsdJectioD for iBstheBstical 
stodirs led him to irsca the ongts of all lUegs 
to number, hjs theory being sagyeirted, or at AU 
eee&ta eonfinaed, by the observatioA of eanous 
Bomenra] relationa, or analogiea to then, ui 
tbephenomena of tie ontcene. Aecordisg (o 
Pbifolaai, who may here be representing the 
actoil opisiona of Pythagoras, ‘hninlM if 
that which brings what >a obietiTt within the 
range of oor knowledge, ralet all true order of 
the ooirerve, and allowa of no error* Further 
It waa held by Uter Pythagorwina, if not by 
tbeir founder, that since aneren ssmbeni set a 
' limit to tbe divuios by two, while erea do not, 
IheBBeTenarehiQitertorde&nersfeipifeorTtj) , 
the «reu are oot. The hunter, wluxrb uepoaes a 
trmii,is held tnl« more pcifect than that which ta 
I nnlinuted, and so withoat deSnite form, though 
capable of hanog form imposed ojion It hence 
Doerea munbers were regarded as lucky, and 
whatseems in {wrian arbitrary list of tesoppo' 
sites was drawn op. hnutedand notimited;wd 
and eren , one and many , right and left , rest 
and taction, masenhne and femmuie: light 
and darkness; food and eril, straight and 
cTcoked, square and oblong These antithe- 
tical priBciplet were tbe elemeots (ersix****) 
of tbe Bmceise {Arub i/et A S, Ffi Au: l 
4,il 6), wherein these oppositee were brought 
together by harmony — Mobical ptiociplee like- 
w>ce{Uyed almoet at important a p^ m the 
PyOiigmma system as xnathemstical or mi 
mencal ideaa The story, indeed, tiiat Pytha^ 
go*aa discovered the sntlimotical relations of 
tbeiaBsical aciild by obtemsg aecideRtally the 
sanoes souods prodaoed by banuners of dif 
fmeaV wei^ts stritang tbe same aneil |Piog 
Zssert. Till. 13| might nave beeo iLscovered to 
be falsa if the erperunent ha-i been renSed. 
Butthereis no need to doubt hia researches 
iDtolbemasicslacale. WeCndrnnniBgthrnogh 
theeotire system the idea that order, or hu 
taony cf relation. Is tbe regnUting principle of 



PYTHAG0B4S 

the -whole iinivcrse. Tlie interval hetween the 
heavenly bodies were supposed to be determined 
according to the laws and relations of musical 
hai-niony. Hence arose the celebrated doctrine 
of tlie harmony of the spheres: for the heavenly 
bodies in their motion could not but occasion a 
certain sound or note, depending on their dis- 


PYTHEAS 781 

His most important works appear to have been 
his statues of athletes (Paus. vi. 13, 1, ri. 18, 1). 
Pliny notices in especial a statue at Syracuse of 
a ma.n limping (perhaps Philoctetes) with a sore 
in his foot, the anguish of which was felt by 
those who looked at the statue (Plin. xixiv. 59 ). 
Pytheas (ITufleas). 1. An Athenian orator, 

. , . . . -istinguished b-’”' = = • ■ 

mined by the laws of hannonicnl intervals, the Demosthenes. 


tances and velocities ; and as these were deter - 1 distinguished byhisWeeasinganrmosTtyagaTn^t 


notes altogether fonned a regular mnricaTseai; made no'^SenSn'rfo hoi^sSllt^^^^^^^^ 
or b^ony. This harmony, however, we do , sides ns often as suited his convenience or Ids 
not hear, either because we have been aceus- j interest. Of the port that he took in poUtical 


tomed to it from the first, and have never had 
an opportunity of contrasting it with stillness, 
or because the sound is so powerful as to exceed 
our capacities for hearing. — The ethics of the 
Pytliagoreans consisted more in ascetic practice 
and maxims for the restraint of the passions, 
especially of anger, and the cultivation of the 
power of endurance, than in scientific theory. 
Wliat of the latter they had was, as might be 
expected, intunately connected with their num- 
ber theory. Happiness consisted in the science 
of the perfection of the virtues of the soul, or in 
tlie perfect science of numbers. Likeness to 
the Deity was to be the object of all our en- 
deavours, man becoming better as he approaches 

*T -1,-. -I . r 


affairs only two or three facts are recorded. 
He opposed the honours which the Athe- 
nians proposed to confer npon Alexander, bui 
he afterwards espoused the interests of the 
Macedonian party. He accused Demosthenes 
of having received bribes from Harpalns. In 
the Lamian war, b.c. 822, he joined Antipater, 
and had thus the satisfaction of surviving his 
great enemy Demosthenes. He is «aid to have 
been the author of the well-known saying, that 
the orations of Demosthenes smelt of the lamp. 
(Aeh F.H. vii. 7; Pint. Vein. 8 ; Vif. X. Or. 
p. 8 fC.)— 2. Of Massilia, in Gaul, a celebrated 
Greek navigator, who sailed to the western and 
northern parts of Europe, and wrote a work 


the gods, who are the guardians and guides of > containing the results of his discoveries. He 

firanf. iTMTinrf it-na a i; a 


Great importance was attached to tlio 
influence of music in controlling tlie force of 
tlie passions. Self-examination was strongly 
insisted on. A great feature of the religions 
doctrines of Pytbagonis was tUo metempsyclio- 
sis, or transmigration of souls from one man, at 
his death, into another man, and into animals, 
and from animals to men. This doctrine Pytha- 


was a contemporary of Aristotle, and lived in 
the middle of the fourth century B.C., for be is 
rinoted by Dicaearclins, a pupil of Aristotle 
(Strab. p. 104). He appears to have undertaken 
two voyages : one in which he visited Britain and 
Thule, and of wliicli he probably gave an ac- 
count in his work On the Ocean; and a second, 
undertaken after his return from bis first 


goras adopted from the Orphic mysteries, which ' voyage, in wliich he coasted along the whole 
again were in all probability more or less , of Europe from Gadira (Cadiz) to the Tanais, 
derived from Egypt. The transmigration of and the description of which probably formed 


souls was -viewed apparently in the light of a 
process of purification. Souls under the do- 
minion of sensuality either passed into the 
bodies of animals, or, if incurable, were thrust 
down into Tartarus, to meet with expiation or 


the subject of his Periplue. Pytheas made 
Thule a six days’ sail from Britain, and said 
that the day and the night were each six 
months long in Thule (Strab. p. CS; Plin. ii. 
187). Hence some modem writers have sup- 


condign pmjjslunent. The pure were exalted to ' posed that he must have reached Iceland ; 
higher modes of life, and at last attained to in- _ while others have maintained that he advanced 
corporeal existence. Connected with this doc- as far as the Shetland Islands. Bat either 
trine is the story told by Xenophanes, that supposition is very improbable, and neither is 
Pytlmgoraa interceded for a dog which was , necessary, for reports of the great length of the 
being beaten, because, as he said, he recognised day and night in the northern parts of Europe 
in its cries the voice of a departed friend | had already reached the Greeks before the time 
(Xenoph. Fr. 7) ; and again, that Pythagoras j of Pytheas. There has been likewise much dis- 
claimed to have been Eupliorbus, a hero of the , pnte as to what river we are to understand by 
Trojan war, whose soul had passed into his body. I the Tanais. The most pmbabl^ conjecture 


(Porph. yif . Ptjth. 2 G ; Diog. Laert. -riii. 5 ; Hor 
Od. i. 28, 10 ; cf. Paus. ii. I 7 , 3.) Ennius is 
said to have followed the same doctrine, and to 
have believed that the soul of Homer had 
passed to him through various bodies, among 
them that of a peacock, which Persins therefore 
calls ‘pavo Pythagorens’ (vi. 10). The idea 


is that upon reaching the Elbe, Pytheas con- 
cluded tliat he had arrived at the Tanais, 
separating Europe from Asia. Pytheas had 
discovered, probably from his voyage along 
the N. Germ.an coast, that amber came from 
the north ; and he seems to have been the first 
person who attempted to fix the latitude of 


tliat Pythagoras believed the soul of one of his J place by the shadow of the sun (Strab. pp. 
family to have passed into a bean (Hor. Sat. ii. i 71, 115). -As regards the truth of his infonna- 
6 , G3) is a mere travesty of hisdoctrae, founded tion, lie was discredited by Strabo (pp. 63, 102, 
upon a tradition that Pythagoras forbade his j 148, 157), but probably with injustice. Ho 

- ' ■ -> - 1 - -"■- - «« - magnified distances, which, if we accept his 

long voyages as anthentic, may well have been 
due to the slow and tentative manner of sail- 
ing in these imknown seas. Neither Strabo nor 
Polybius (who also donbts liim) had travelled 
as far, and their doubts were therefore in some 
cases due to want of information. — ^The frag- 
ments of Pytheas are edited by Sohmeokel, 
1848. — 3. A silver-chaser, -who flonrished at 
Rome in the age immediately following that of 
Pompey, and whose productions commanded a 
remarkably high price (Plin. xxxiii. 15G). 


disciples to eat beans (Cic. de Biv. i. 80, 62 ; 
imeian, Oneir. 4): and this tradition, moreover, 
appears to he false (Aristox. ap. Geil. iv. 11). — 
As regards the fruits of this system of training 
or belief, it is -n-orthy of remark, that wherever 
we have notices of distinguished Pythagoreans, 
we usually hear of them as men of great upright- 
ness, conscientiousness, and self-restraint, and 
as capable of devoted and enduring friendship. 
[See ABCHYT.ts; Damon and Phintias.] — 2. Of 
Rhegium, one of the most celebrated sculptors 
of Greece, probably flourished B.c. 480-430. 



782 PYIIIUS 

PytUa# (rJuSirfO 1 Tlic eiai«r or adopted 
dwshUr oi Hermias, anfl the anfa of Anstotle 
—2 Daughter of Anstotle asd Pythias [Abi 

STOTSlESj 

Pythlnm (nWioi’) 1 A place m Att«ta,not 
far leoat Eleas/a (Strab p A town of 

Theasaly in the E part of the distnet Hesbae 
Otis, which with Azorns and Doliche foniied a 


1 of enormons wealth, which he 

riTed from his gold mines m the neighbourhood 
of Celaenae m Phrygia. IThen Xenea amTcd 
at Celaenae, Pythias banqueted him and his 
whole army Ills five sons accompanied Zer 
xes Pytluus alarmed by an eclipse of the 
sun wluch liappened, came to Xerxes, and 
begged that the eldest might be left behind. 
This request so enraged the tcingthat he had 
the young man immediately kiUra and cut in 
two, and the two portions of ius body placed 
on either side of the road, and then cmered 
the annyUilnarch between them. pdt.vii. 21, 
88, Sen d« Ira, iii 17>— 2 One of the archi 
tects of tbe Mausoleum of Cana <B c 8S3),and 
the aeulptor of the four horse ehanot of yrhich 
fragments are m the Bntish Mosettm (Plin- 
xzjrx,Sl, l>ift tjfAnt ut iJauiolfam) His 
oameisalsawnttenPythis,Phiteae andPhilens ' 
Pythoeiidei a musician of the , 

time of Feneles, was a native of Ceoe, and 
fiounshed at Atheas, under the patrotuge ofi 
Pencles, whom he lustrueted lu ms art (Plat 
ProfajT n 8IQ, Plut Per i, <f« Uu$ I«) 
Pytttodoni (nv9o8ai0(t), wife of Polemou I 
kme of Fontua After the death of her bus- 
bead she retained possession of the govern | 
ment 61ie aubsequently married Ar^etaos, 
bng of Cappadocia but after hit death 
(a,o 17) returned to her own kingdom. of which I 
ehecoatmoed toadmiaister the affaire herself 
until her death, which probably did not take 

E lae« tmtil a-O 38 Of a«r two aone, the orte, 
enon, became king of Armeuia, while the other, 
Potemon, euceveded heron the throue of PoQtae 
(Slrab pa 499, 55S-SC0, MO , Polemox) 
Pytboaorut {tXuMitpat], an Athenian admi 
ral in the Peloponnesian war He was unsuc [ 
eessfnl in Sicily n c 435 and waa banished, but 
held aeoramand again nine yean later (Tbuc 
ill 115, IT 2, 63, Tu 103) 

PythSa (nvfur) 1 The serpent which was 
produced from the mud left on the earth after 
the deloge of Deucalion. Ha bred in the 
caves of ML Parnassus, but was slam by ApoUo, 
who founded thePythmo games in commemo 
ration of his victory, and received in conse. 
qsence the eantaras PutAiue {Aroixo, p. 
w, b}— 2. Of Catana,a dramatic poet ed the 
bme of Alexander, whom he accompanied rato 
Asia, and whose army he entertained with a 
satyno drama when they were celebrabng tbo 
DionjsiAon the banks of thellydaepet Tbe' 
drama was in ridicule of Harpalns and tbe' 
Athenians. (Athen pp 586,595) 

Fyxitei (nvjfnn I ifrrh),a nrerol Fentus, 
falling into the Enxme near Trapezns (Aman,] 
Penpl Pont p 6; P)m. — ' 

Pyxus [BeXEVTUV.] 


Quad!, a powerful Qertnan people of 
Buene race, dwelt in the SE. of Cennaoy,. 
between Mt. Oabreta,the Hetcyniaa fovect.^' 
BaimatianmooiiUloe, sod tbeDaoub© They, 


QUADRATDS 

were bounded on tho by the Marcotnannf, 
With whom tiiey were always closely united, 
on the K by tho Gothini and Osi, on the E by 
the Ia:^ge8 bletanastae, from whom they were 
separated by the nver Granoas (Gran), and on 
the 8 by the Panaonians, from whom they 
were divided by the Danube (Tac Crm 42, 
Ann XII 29, phn iv 81} Tliey probably 
settled in this district at the aamo time as the 
Sfarcomanni made thcmsclres masters of 
Hobemia [SIarcoiusmJ but we have no 
account of the earlier settlements of the Quadi 
When Maroboduus, and shortly afterwards his 
enceeseor Catualda, )iad been expelled from 
their dominions and had taken refuge with tho 
Bomane in the reign of Tiberius, tho Ilomans 
amigned to the harhanans hod accom 
pnnied these monarchs and who consisted 
cbiefiyof MsNMomsnm and Quadi, the country 
belweeuthe Marus(Jlfarch)and CuKns(Guien), 
and gave to them, as king, Vaniiius, who be- 
longed to the Qnadi, whence Fhny calls the 
country ‘ regnuta Vannianora ' (Tac Ann. ii. 
69, Plin. fe) Vaiinins was expelled by Ius 
ncpliewa, Vangio and Side, but this new king 
doTO of the Quadi eonlmORd for a long time 
afterwards under Frfjman protection (Tac Antu 
111 29) In the retgn of M Anrehns, howeieo 
tbe Quadi joiiicd the Mareomanni and other 
Oerjnan Iriboa lo tha long asl bloody war 
against tha empire which lasted during the 
greater part of tlist empetora reign (Dio Case 
Ixn 8-20) The independence of tne Quadi 
and Uarcomatmi was seenred by the peace 
which Commodut made with them map 180 
Their name i« especially mcmomble in the 
history of this war by tno victory which M 
Aurehus gained over them in 174, when his 
ermy was in great danger of being destroyed 
by the barbarians, and was said to liave h«n 
saved by » sudden atemi, which was attribsted 
to tbe prayers of his Christian soldiers, [^e 
p 133, b.} Ube Qsadi disappear frooi bia- 
tory towards the end of llie fourth century 
They probably migrated with the 8aen further 
w*st 

Quadratae (QAicaeso), a military station, 
mentioned in the Itineraries, between Augusta 
Tannooram (I’l/nn) and Epotedia (leren) 
Quadiitui, Asialui, bred m tho limes of 
j^ihppM L and II , emperors of Borne (a-i* 
214-219), nnj Wrote two historical works in the 
Creek Unpiagc (1) A History of Borne, m 
fifteen books, m (he Ionic dialect, call^ XiAi 
sTUpfr, because it related the liisto^ of the city 
from j4s foundation to tho one thousandth year 
after its natinty (*X) 218), when the Lndi 
Saecularps were performed with extraordinary 
pomp (2) A History of Parthia (Said re 
K^ravoi: DiuCasa Ix* 8; Zos. v 27) 
QftsdrltttliFaniilui rF*i,xTcs,bo 7] 
Qudiktui, L. NiaalttS, tribune of the plebs 
B c 58 diilingmshed himself by hie opposition 
to the measures of bia colleague P Clodios 
against Cicerp, and propos^ Cicero'a recall 
and the dedit;ation.oi the property of Clodius 
lo Ceres (Dio Cass ixxviii 14, 80, Cic pro 
Beat 81,68, deDom. 48 I2S) 

Quadritni, Pmaiidliis J. Governor of 
Syria during the Utter part of the reign of 
C]aod<Ds,aud the commencement of tho reign 
of Kero, from about *.1> 61-CO In 62 he 
marched into JodoAs to put down distorbance* 
there fJos Ant xx. 6 2. B d ii 12. Si Tsc 
Ann MV. 45, 40, SI hS A friend and admirer 
of the younger Phny, whom he took as his 
model m oratory (Plin. vi. II, 29, vu. St) 





tke remafping 1 ( 5 , wiucl> form (he coBcIo^ng ( (o Ii 4 Te el&o nude diL|ent ii>g of ApoMomes 
portion only of * eoUeclion which onjiiially I'.ditedbyA XocWy, Lips 1853 
extended to S 68 pieces, sje mere iVefeton# or r-r.... i 

irsgments The nmeUeik Icmger declamstime . 

Bre an<xaeeCKiDsb}T of a, later date , uui it u ' 
improbable that tne few echoUrs wbobeberel 
the remaisiog 2(5 to be by Qomtihaa ere i 
Tight m theiT opiaion They apwrenlly belong, 
not only to diSerent peraoni, not todi^rent 
periods, and neither m style noMn s-at«taikte' 
are they caloable They are edited V 7 Bur 
mann, 17^— Editions of Qnmtilian by Bor 
mann, 1720 , C Halm, 1658 . Petersen, Oxlorf, 

1591 a separate edition of hook x by J E It 
M^or, 1872, Knieer, 1888 
QtuatUltu, U AtirllioJ, the bratherof the 1 
emperor U Aorelias Clan dins, was elerated to ' 
the tbrOTie by the troops srhora be eOTnoueded 
at Aijoileia, man 370 But as the army at 
Sinniiim, where CUndius Aird, had proeUnned | 

Aorelian emperor, QumtaUns put an end to 
ins own life, seeing bnnseU deserted by hia own 
soldiers, towlxmi the rigour of his discipline 
h«u( giTcn offence (Trefcrell- Cfeuif , 

Entrtm u 12 , Zoe v (7 } 

T Qluatni Capitehnu Bsrbitas, a cele - 1 
brsted gpneral m the early history ot the ' 
repnbhc, and eqaally distmgnished " 


4ulr{italu SCo&B (Ttotu ] 

' Qalnaae was the name ooder which the 
, Sabine and EAtm god Slats was worshipped in 
dd times oi>on the Qiunnal by the people who 
were settled there (whether we call them 
Sabines or 'HID' Bonuns) is the same manner 
as Afsua was worshipped by the ifoniaiu, or 
Komans o» the Palatine {Varro, Jj L v 51, 
Dionys ii 48) From the idea of his Sabine 
origin be waa represented as father of llodios 
F^idins the traaitional foonder of Cores, |ast 
as Mara was the bther of Bomolas in Boman 
legend (Or. Post » 473, ir 33, 808 } It is 
hkely enough that the name t^inotis was 
origiaally an adjectire in the title Mars Qm/i 
otu.ae ’3fars the god of the spear ' (euirts), 
ot ^ • the assembled cituens, and t^t in 
Sabine usage it was taken as the name of (he 
godtiimseU Asregardstheetymology, itisan 
open <|BesLion whether that from lyutrte, orthat 
from Cona is correct. 1( is not likely that (he 
olddematronof Quinnnsaod Qiuntcsiroin the 
town Cores la correct. Afterthecompleteciuon 
of the (wo setUementa It wasnatnralthat botli 
worshiiwshooldbe present, and mtbereli 
gious lyrtcTp ascriUm to Vnma, JopitOT, Mara 


internal history of the °t»te Ke feerjnentiy | and Qninnns were worshipped asgreat deities, 
act^ as mediator betw*eD the potncisnssad . and for Qairinns there wer« a special priest, 
plebeians, by Wh of whom he was held in | (ho Ftomeii t^uirinalie, and a special festival, 
the highest esteem Ha waa six tunes tonanl Quirt/talia (hi* a 20, Ov Forf 11 47S, ir 
namely, m ac 471, 408, eSS 440, 449, 439 ^oio) Theattnhntesandlanctionsof Qomnus 
(Lir.u Se,iu S, CC) &w«nl of fus dcfwnd 1 weyefheasts^s* thoseof dfun, /orhewas lh« 
•->- held the consolshiQj hst nose of (heee ' god of agnenlmre as well u of war fteep 639, 
‘bj Hence the Flatten tjninoahs presided also 


rerinire mention except T ^uatitLi FesKOa 
Capitoluitu CrupuiSf, who was eonsai 
ana was defeated by Ifan nibat (Lit or 
ntvu 37 , Fob X Si) 

<tS4Stfi(, an enuoent physician at Borne, . . . 
the first hall ot the second ceototy after 
Chrut. He was so much sapenor to tot. 
sedieal colleagues that (hey grew Jeatona «fi 
tos emmence, and tormeil a sort of coalition ! 
agsmst huu, and forced h-m to quit (he city by I 
charging tuia with killing bis palieota. tie' 
died aboat a.zi 148. 

^untns Cwtlna. {Ccara s ] 

Quintas fittymacus (fUirror Sfuvr^t), 
commonly callM Qaistu Calaber, from the 
eircomstaoca that Uie first copy throngb wbicb 
tos poem ticcame known wee foond in a con 
vent at Otranto in Calabnx Be wu the 
astbor of an epic poem )» fourteen hooka, 
entitled Td fuff" "Outiptr iPM/Aom^rue), of 
HafijXirwi^ra Scarcely anything is 

ksawn of to* pertonal bitfioryi but it appear* 
moat probable that he lived towards the end of 
the fjurth ceoinry after Chnsl. The matters | 
treated of m lus poem are (he events cf (he ; 
Tto}sn war from the death 0 ! Hector to Ihej 
retam of toe Greeks. T2ie luaCensla for hisi 
poem he found in the work* of (be earlier poets j 
o! IheBpio CyGa In phrs.»e^ogy,sizsjles,njid 
other t^hni^ities, Quintus closely corewl 
IleiDeT Hot not a stogie poetical ide»nt )i» 
ows seem* ever to hare inspired him. Hi*, 
gods and heroes are alike devoid of *U' 
character evetylhing like pathoa or moml ! 
interest w*s (juite beyond to* powers. TtiUi: 
respect to chronology Vis yoem is as punctual | 
as > diary Hu style, however, is clear, and 
Barked on (he whole by pwnty and good taste,' 
without any bombast or esaggeratum There, 
can be bttle doubt Uiiu work it notbingj 
more Uian an ampUScation or remodelliugOl^ 
*hei>o«a>aolAreliDB**DJL<e«hea Heappeara! 


. . , d also 

at toe festivals of Acca LwreoCia and Bobigui 
With Qumnus was associated Ilora or Hoxta 
Qumni (Xon p 129 , Dot. Q Ji 4C}, who wu 
(b« same as Ifersdia (Of Ai’rt ur 833) Thia 
assocutiou oomspemded to the bujou of Man 
and Iieno {ae* p- 530, a} la course of tune, 
since the de>l<et Mars and Ottuinos were 
e a s ent ially the aane, toe name 31ars wat girea 
puerally to the gnat d^ity, and Qiunzms 
became the Utls of Bomulua, the founder 
sod liero of the oniCed Boman people, repre* 
■entod as the son of Stars (Vetg Gevrg lu. 
37. Jen. x Or Fati n 875, Jar xi. 

I05) * 

Qulrlsss, F. Solpielaf, was a natire of 
laumviani, and of obscure origin, butwas raised 
to the highest honours by Aorartaa He was 
coosolnc 2 S,and nbeeauentFreamed on war 
against some of the robber tribes dwelling m 
the ttountairs of Cdicia in»c 1, Angustos 
appomted him to direct the counsels of fn* 
paudsoiirC Caesar, Uien m Armenia. (Hio 
Casa-fir. £5; Tac Jnn. 11 SO, 111 . 32; Ctrab 
pSCO) Sotseyearsaltetwards,botootbefore 
axa 0 , he wan appointed governor of Syria, and 
while m this office, according to Josephus, be 

took a census of tbeJewuli pec^le (Jos. Jnf 

iTW. 1, 2 ; see farther in 2>«rf 0 / Oie Bihie) 
Quinnus bad been mamed to Aemilia Lepida, 
whom hedirorced; but to *ji SO, twenty years 
after the divorce, he brooght an accusation 
against her (SneL Jih 49;. The randact of 
Qwinntts niet with getierel disarprobstion s' 
••arshan'’ i av 

sahoDo 

1.48.) 

Qalxa(K«^iFa Giro near Oran), a nniuc]' 
pom en the coast of JfaoreUma CaesaneOH* 
m If Africa, on the rirer Chydemath, between 
Araenana a»d PoHns JIagnol (Ttol ir.S, 8 i 
Ilia. T 29) 
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Eabathmoba ('Pa0a0/Kj/3a, i.e. RabbaUi- 
Moab, O. T., a]so called Eabbah, and aft. Areo- 
poliB : Itahbah), the ancient capital of the 
Moabites, lay in a fertile plain, on the E. side 
of the Dead Sea, and S. of the river Amon, in 
the district of Moabitis in Arabia Petraca, or, 
according to the later division of the provinces, 
in Palaestina Tertia (Steph. Bvz. s.n.). 

Eabbatamana {'Pa^ardfua’a, i.e. Eabbath- 
Ammon, O. T. : Amman, En.), the ancient 
capital of the Ammonites, lay in Peraea on a 
S. tributary of the Jabbok, NE. of the Dead 
Sea [see Diet, of Bible, s.v.]. Ptolemy TT 
Pliiladelphus gave it the name of Philadelphia ; 
and it long continued a flourishing and splendid 
city (Jos. B. J, i. C, 3; Plin. v. 74 ; Amm. Marc, 
xiv. 8, 8). 

Eabirins. 1, C., an aged senator, was accused 
in E.c. 63, by T. Labienns, tribune of the plebs, 
of having put to death tlie tribune L. Appu- 
leius Satuminus in 100, nearly forty years 
before. [Satuukikcs.] The accusation was 
set on foot at the instigation of Caesar, who i 
judged it necessary to deter the senate from j 
resorting to arms against the popular party, by | 
some measure which would mark the sove- | 
reignty of the people and the sanctity of the j 
tribunes. To make the warning still more 
striking, Labienns did not proceed against him 
on the charge of majesias, but revived the old 
accusation of perducUio, which had been dis- 
continued for some centuries. The Duoviri 
Perduellionie appointed to try Eabirius were 
C. Caesar himself and his relative, L. Caesar. 
With such judges the result could not be doubt- 
ful : Eabirius was forthwith condemned ; and 
the sentence of death would have been carried 
into effect had he not availed himself of his 
right of appeal to the people in the comitia of 
the centuries. The case excited the greatest 
interest; since it was not simply the life or 
death of Eabirius, but the power and authority 
of the senate, which were at stake. Eabirius 
was defended by Cicero ; but the eloquence of 
his advocate was of no avail, and the people 
would have ratified the decision of the duum- 
virs had not the meeting been broken up by 
the praetor, Q. Metellus Celer, who removed 
the military flag which floated on theJanicu- 
lum. (Dio Cass, xxxvii. 26-28; Suet. tTnf. 12 ; 
Cie. pro Habir.) This was in accordance with 
an ancient custom, which was intended to pre- 
vent the Campus Martins from being surprised 
by an enemy when the territory of Borne 
scarcely extended beyond the boundaries of the 
city. — 2. C. Eabirius Postumus, was the son 
of the sister of the preceding. Bie was bom 
after the death of his father, C. Curius, whence 
his surname, Postumus; and he was adopted 
by his uncle, whence his name, C. Eabirius. 
He had lent large sums of money to Ptolemy 
Auletes ; and after the restoration of Ptolemy 
to his kingdom by means of Gabinius, in B.c. 
55, Eabirius repaired to Alexandria, and was 
invested by the king with the office of Dioeceies, 
or chief treasurer. In this office he had to 
amass money both for himself and for Gabinius; 
but his extortions were so terrible that Ptolemy 
had him apprehended, either to secure him 
against the uTath of the people, or to satisfy 
their indignation, lest they should drive him 
again from his kingdom. Eabirius escaped 
from prison, probably throngh the connivance 
of the king, and returned to Eome. Here a 


EAETIA 

trial awaited him. Gabinius had been sen- 
tenced to pay a heavy fine on account of his 
extortions in Egypt; and ns he was unable to 
pay this fine, a suit was instituted against 
Eabirius, who was h'nblo to make up the de- 
ficiency, if it could be proved that he had 
received any of the money of which Gabinius 
had illegally become possessed (Cic. pro Bab. 
Post.). Eabirius was defended by Cicero, and 
was probably condemned and banished. He is 
mentioned at a later time (40) as serving under 
Cae$ar, who sent him from Africa into Sicily, 
in order to obtain provisions for liis army (Bell. 
Afr. 8; Suet. Jul. 12). — 3. A Eoman epic poet, 
contemporary with Ovid, who is praised by 
Ovid and Paterculus, and considered worth 
rending by Quintilian (Ov. Pont. iv. 16, 5; 
VeU. Pat. ii. 36, 8 ; Quint, x. 1, 90). He wrote 
a poem on the Civil wars. A portion of this 
poem was found at Herculaneum, and was 
edited by Kreyssig, under the title Carminis 
Latini dc bcllo Acttaco s. Alexandrino frag- 
menia, 4to, Schneeberg, 1814. It is included 
in Bahrens’ Poet. Bat. ilin. 1879.-4. Epi- 
curean philosopher. [Amai-eots]. 

L EaciUns, tribune of the plebs n.c. 56, 
and a warm friend of Cicero and of Lentulus 
Spinthsr. ♦In the Civil war Eacilius espoused 
Caesar’s party, and was with his army in Spain 
in 48. There be entered into the conspiracy 
formed against the life of Q. Cassius Longinus, 
the governor of that province, and was put to 
death, with the other conspirators. (Cic. ad Q. 
F. ii. 1, ad Fam. i. 7 ; Bell. Alex. 52.) 

Sadagaisns, a Scythian, invaded Italy nt the' 
head of a formidable host of barbarians in the 
reign of the emperor Honorius. He was de- 
feated by Stihcho, near Florence, in a.d. 408, 
and was put to death after the battle, although 
ho had capitulated on condition that his life 
should be spared. (Zos. v. 26 ; Oros. vii. 87.) 

Eaetia, or, less correctly, Ehaetia, a Eoman 
province S. of the Danube, was originally dig- ■ 

. tinct from Vindelicia, and was bounded on the 
! IV. by the Helvetii, on the E. by Moricum, on 
the N. by Vindelicia, and on the S. by Cisalpine 
Gaul, thus corresponding to the Grisons in 
Switzerland, and to the greater part of the 
Tyrol. Eaetia, like the adjoining districts, was 
conquered by Drusus and Tiberius, n.c. 15, and 
was at first a distinct province (Suet. Aug. 21 ; 
Veil. Pat.ii. 39; Liv. Ep. 186). Towards the 
end of the first century, however, Vindelicia 
was added to the province of Eaetia, whence- 
Tacitus speaks of Augusta Vindelicorum as 
situated in Eaetia. At a later time Eaetia was 
subdivided into two provinces, Baetia Prima. 
and Baetia Sectinda, the former of which 
answered to the old province of Eaetia, and 
the latter to that of Vindelicia. The boundaries 
between the two provinces are not accurately 
defined, but it may be stated in general that 
thev were separated from each other by the 
Brigantinus Lacus (Labe of Constance) and 
the river Genus (Inii). Vindelicia is spoireu of 
in a separate article. [ViNnELiciA.] Eaetia 
was a very mountainous country, since the, 
main chain of the Alps ran through the greater 
part of the province. These mountains were 
called Alpes Baeticae or Eaetae, and extended 
I from the St. Gothard to the Orteler by the pass 
of the Stelvio, and in them rose the Genus (Inn) 

I and most of the chief rivers in the N. of Italy, 
i such as the Athesis (Adige) and the Addua 
i (Adda). ThevaUsysprodncedcomandexcellent 
wine, the latter of which was much esteemed in 
Italy. Augustus drank Eaetian wine in prefer- 
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ence to all others. The ongical inhah Unts of I 
the cooatiy, the BaeU. are said by most ancient I 
writers to have been Tuscans who were driven I 
out of the N of Italy by the invasion of the j 
Celts, and who took refuge m thismountainooa j 
district under a leader called Kaetua (Strab 
pp 201, 202 318, Plin w 133) fFor the 
question of the connexion of Raetians and 
Etruscans, see p 329, b^ In the timecd the 
Romans the country was inhabited by vanooa 
Celtic tnbea The Baeti are first mentioned 
by Polybius (xinv 10' They were a brave 
and warlike people aud caused the Romans 
much trouble by their marauding menrsioDS 
into Gaul and the h of Italy They were not 
subdued by the Romans till the reign of Angna* 
tus, and they offered a brave and desperato 
resistance against both Dmsus and TiMnoa, 
who finally conquered them as has been men 
tioned above (cf Hot Od iv 14) The Raeti 
were divided into several tribes such as the 
Lepovto, Vesrovis, Tbitextim, *c The 
only town in Raeti* of any importance was 
TniDEXTlscM /Trent) 

Bkg^e or Bhlgae ( Payof, Pdya, Payeid ' 
'Paynnit Hat Ru 8E of Trfiran), the greatest j 
city Ikledi^ lay in the eitreaie 'I of Oreal I 

2/edia, at the S foot of the raoontaioa (Cas- 1 
pins M ) which border the S shores of the 
Caspian Sea, and on the W s de of the great : 
pass through those zuouutains called the Caa- 1 
piaePyla* (Amen, An m 20 blrab pp Sit 
321) It was therefore the key of Mm a to 
wards Parthi* and Hyrcama Having bc«n ' 
destroyed by an earthquake it was restored 
by Selencus Vicator and named Eoiopnt 
(E&pwvdfl In the Parthian wars it was again : 
destroyca but it was rebuilt by trsacea (Strab 
p 624), and called Arsacu ( Apifavfa) In the 
middle ages it was still a ^eat city under its 
ongmal name, ihghtly altered (Rei), and it 
was finally destroyed by the Tartars id the 
twelfth century The surroimding district, 
which was a rugged volcanic renon, subject to 
fxMueut earlhqi^es was called Payioiij 
Eambaci* (Pojifiaafal. the chief city of the 
Ontae, on tbe coast of Gedro«ia, colonised by 
Alexander the Great (Aman, Art n. 21) 
Bamitha Hiaodicex, No 3] 

Bamies or Bamessu, the name of thirteen 
kmgs el Egypt of tbe e gbteenth, niiieteeDth. 
and twentieth dynasties. The secoud and third 
of these kings were known to the Greeks as 
Sesosteis and RRUtrervina 
Baphins or Baphaneae (PapoKsai Ito- 
faniat Ru), a city of Syria, in the district of 
Casaiotis at the N extremity of Lebanon (Joe 
JB J vn. 5, 1) 

Baphia orBaphea (Parpia, Pi^ia Sepha], 
aaeajxirttowninthe extreme SW of Palestine, 
beyond Gaza, on the edge of the desert Itwas ! 
restored by Qahimus (PoL r 80, Strab p 
7S2, Joa. ini the IS, S) 

Eaaena (Etrcjua-) 

Ratiaria (Arrer), an iini>ortant town in 
Aloesia Snpenor on the Danube the head 
quarters of a Roman legion and the station of 
one of the Roman fieets on the Danube (Ptob; 
HE 9 4 , Procop Aed- iv 0) 

Batomagus [Roroxxors] 

Eauiu Campi. [Cixpi Punn.) 

Hauraci, a people in Gallia Delmca, bounded ' 
on the S by the nelvetii on the IV by the 
•tequani on the N by the Tribocci and on the 
E bv the Rhine They must have lieeii a 
Ijx>ple of considerable importance, as 23 000 of 
them are said to have emigrated with tl e Hel 


RAVEKNA 

Tctu in B c 58, and they possessed several 
towns, of irhich the most important were 
Augusta ( titosf) and Argentovana (Horburff) 
Basiha (Bufe) was in tlieir territory (Ptol u 0, 
18, Plin, IT IOC) 

BaUTanuin (Som or Itaum, or Che-nay), a 
town of the Pictones in Gallia Aquitamca, S 
of Limonun) 

Bavenua (Itavennas atis Barennu), an 
important town m Gallia Cisalpiua, on the 
nver Bedesis and about a mile from the sea, 
though It IS now about four miles in tlie interior 
lo consequence of the sea having receded all 
along this ciMat Ravenna was situated in the 
midst of marshes, and was only accessible in 
one direction by land, probably by the road 
leading from Anminnm, The town laid claim 
to a high antiquity It was said to have been 
founded by Thessalians, and afterwards to have 
passed into the hands of the Umbnans (Strab 
pp 214 217) but it long remained an insignifl 
cant place It is mentioned as being occupied 
by Metellns the lieutenant of Sulla, m B c 82 
(App B C I 69) , and its name occurs fre 
qaently lO the civil wars between Antony and 
OcUvian (App B C iiL 42 T 83. 50) It is 
nrobable thajAu^Dstus made Ravenna a colooy, 
bat Its great importaDoe began when } a made 
itoDeof the two chief stations of the Roman 
fleet He hot only enlarged the town, but 
caused a large harWur to be constructed on 
tbe coast eapsbie of contammg 210 tnremes, 
and be eonutieted this harbour with the Fo by 
neans of a canal called Padusa or AogusU 
Fossa (Phn. ui 119. Jordan. Get 29) This 
harbour was called ClMiee and between it and 
Ravenna a new tows sprang up, to which tlie 
name of Ca^iarea was given All thrM were 
euheeqoently formed luto one town and were 
surroiuided by strong fortifications Ravenna 


thus sndi^nly beume one of ^e most important 
Pisces IS tbe N of Italy It held the position 
or the Adnelie which Misenum bed for the 
other coast cf Italy, as a permanent stat os of 
a fleet (Tac ,4nn ir 5 iJut u 100, Veget 
B Af T 1) end under the later empire was no 
less important as a military fortress. The 
(own itself, however, was mean m appearance 
In consequence of the marshy nature of the 
o{ the hou-ses were built of wood 
an arm of the canal was earned 
through some of the prmcipal streets, the 
communication was earned on to a greatextent 
by gondolas as in modem Yen ce The town 
also was very deficient in a supply of good 
dnnku^ water but it was not considered nn 
healthy, sinc.e the canals drained the marshes 
to a great extent, and the ebb and flow of the 
tide prevented the waters from stagnating Zo 
tbe neighbourhood good wme was made, not- 
withatandm{t tbe marshy nature of the sod. 
When tlie lioman empire was threatened by 
the barbarian the emperors of the West took 
up their rksidenco at Ravenna, wb ch on 
account of its situation and its fortifications, 
was regarded as impregnable After the down 
fall of tbe ‘VVest'-m empire, Theodono also 
made It the capital of his kingdom , and after 
the overthrow of the Gothic dominion by 
Narees it became the residence of the Lxarchs 
oc the Governors of the Byzantine empire m 
Italy till the Lombards took the town. a.r> Tsi. 
The modem Barenrui stands on tbe site of the 
ancient towi,, the village Porto dt Puort on 
the ute of Caesarea and the ancient harbour 
la called Porto T eechio del Caudtano, but the 
B«umnlatioti of alluvial deposit ha# pushed 
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gfoeral would only grant it on sneh mtoI»nble I m to hare been invented by annalists in order 
terms that llie Carllingimans resolved to e«i } to wcus^ the cruelties^ pe^trated by the 


tinno the war and hold out to the last (Pol 
i 81; Zonar Tin 13; Diod sxiii. 10) In the 
midst of then distress and alarm, success came 
to them from an unexpected quarter Among 
the Greek mercenanea who had lately amved 
at Carthage, was a Lacedaemonian of the name 
of ZanibippQs Be pointed out to the Caiiha ' 
ginians that their defeat was owing to the ' 
mcompetency of their generals and not to the; 
superiority of the Roman arms and he 


family of Regnlus on the Carthaginian iTisoner* 
committed to their custody Itegulus was one 
of the favourite characters of early Roman 
story Kct only was he celebrated on acconnt 
of hw heroism in giTing the senate aJrite winch 
secured him a martyr s deatii, but also on 
acconnt of hia frngality and siiorlicity of life 
Like Fatmcios and Curius he lived on his 
hereditary farm which he cuKiraled with his 
hands and subsequent ages loved to tell 


spired such confidence in the people that he * how hapetitioned the senate for his recall from 
wsa forthwith placed at the bead of their } Africa when he was in the fdllcareer of victory, 
troops Relpng on his <000 cavalry anil 100 1 ea hia farm was going to ruin in hia absence, 
-i.-L V -j%. i .1.11^ marched into the * and his farm’' ” ' " " 


elep^nts Xaclhippus boldly marched into the ' and his family was euSering from 


open country to meet the enemy In tlie 
battle wluch ensued Regulua was toially dc 
feafed scarcely 2000 of hia men escape to 
Clopea, and Regolue himself was taVen pr> 
eoner, with POO more (255) (Pol i S3-9t) Of 
the further lustory of Regnlus, and his end ^ 
nothing IS related on good aothiwty Polybius 
says nothing about it, and does not even men I 
tmn the embassy to Rome in whicli l^r 


(Val 


writers make him play tVie principal part The great number of n 


3faE ir 4, C) — 1 C, snmamed Serraaos, 
consol SS7. when he defesteil the Cartliagmian 
fleet off the Liparean islands, and obtained 
possession of the islands of Lipara and Melite 
(Pol lSS, Znnar viii 12) He was consul a 
second time m 250 with L hlanlius Vulso 
”^0 two consuls nndertook the siege of l,ily 
Imeqm but they siere foiled in their attempts 
the place by storm, and after losing a 


'e obliged to ti 


u tlie 


orators and poets relates -- - 

tnained in captivity for the next five years till beats the autnams Srrronu*, which afterwards 
2S0 when the Carlhaginisns after their defeat became the name of a distinct family in the 
by the proconsul Slstellns sent an eml assy to gens The ongm of this name is s^ken of 
Rone to solicit peace or at least an exchange under SBitBA.NrB~d hf, son of ho 8, was 
of prisoners They allowed Beguius to accom | consul 227 and again 2J7 lo the 
pany the ambassadors on the promise that ha j which tears he was etreh’d to sopply the place 
woud return to Cartbags if their pcuposals were of C Flsminius, who bad fallen ui the battle of 
declined tlimking that lie irould persuade (u* the Trseunene lake lie wet censor lO 911 
countrymen to agree to an exchtoge of pn (luv txii 95, 83, Sf, <ff, rxiii 9],zxiv <8, Ta] 
soners 10 order to obfaiR hie own I berty The Stax u 9 8) Poifitui (lu }18) seems to ho 
story then sets forth how Regolos st first m error la slstisg tlist he frU at Cannae — 
refosed to ester the eity as a slave of the $ P, costs) 335, conquered the Saidiiuani, 
Carthaginians, how afterwards be would oot{ who had revolted On kis return to Italy he 
"'e his opiDion m the senate, as he liadeeased , fought against the Gauls and fell lA the battle 

- ‘ - „ 23.5ft. Entrop i.s6) 

Benins Ilf IseiQt, Id and 1 ,t*o brothers, 
fnenus and supporters of Cicero One of them 
fooshtuuler Caesar in Africa ICic ailFam 
sill W.flddlf III 17. Pell Air 60) 

Beu ApoUiSsret (Ricr), a Roman colony in 
GalUa riarbonensis with the sumano JuIm 
A uijHtla, E of the Druentia, SE of Sfassilia 
and frtV of Forum Join (Plin lu 8C) 
SnsetiiBs or SooxesiiM (Sfatlapha Fal- 
anlc), a (osTi in Iloesia Supenor, between 
Kaivos and Serdiea. 

BSzbI or Bhiiar, one of the most powerfnl 
people ID Gallia B^lgica, inhabited the rouotry 


ij hia cap* tivity to be a member of that illuw 
ttions bMy, cow, at length, when he was 
allowed by the Romans to er-eak.ho endeavoured ' 
to dissnMe the senate from assentins to a 
peace, or even to an exchange o( prisoners,' 
uid when he saw them waveTisg. from fheir 
desire of redeeming him from captivity, how he 
told tlicm that the Carthagiuians had pven him 
a alow poiaicui, which wnuU soon (etmioate hiv 
hie ; and how, fiaallr, when the senate thiuogfa 
Ills mil genre refosed the oflen of the Cert^ 
giniana, he firmly rrsisUd all the peragacioos. 
of bis tnends to remain in Rome, and retumed 
10 Carthage, where he is aail to have been pot 


death with the most excruciating t^nres [ tbroogh which the Aiooa flowed and wets 


s related that he was placed in » chest, 
covered over in the inside with iron naRs, and 
thna perished , other writers stated Ihst slier ! 
hiB eyelids had been cot off, he was first thrown ' 
Into a darkdongeon and then saddenlvexposed 
to the full rays of a bnnung sun. When the 
Dews of the barbarous death of Regnlns reached 
sedate is sai ] to have given Hamllcar 
end Bostar, two of the noblest Carthsgioian 
prisoners, to Ihe family of Regolas, who re 
verged theraselves by potting them to death 
with cruel torments (Cie Of iii. 28 90, de 
Fin V 27,82, pro .Self S3, Ji7; Liv Ep J8. 
VaL5I\x.L 1, 11, Enlrop. ii 25, Zonar viu. 
15, Rpr OJ iu.8. SiL It. Vi Slfr~5Sl) This 
feiebrated tale u not mentioned by any writer 
« vV *2® nf Cicero, and the sSenee of 
rojybias may well be held to condemn it. It 
sMMtotsretr-en imagined by rhefonciaosas* 

slockmsUaceofheroicconsUneyinniiafortBDe,. 


bODUded on the S by the Nemi, on the SE 
,by the VeroTuandui, on the D by the Soce- 
I siooes and Belloraci, and on the W by tlie 
. hcTvii. They formed an alliance with Caesar 
when the rest nl the Belgae mndn war against 
htin,BC 57 (Cars 2) G u 3, 12,vi <, Plm. 
IV 100, Lucan, I 421) Their chief town 
wae Durocortorum, afterwanls called Renii 
(ilAetma), and eometimcs tb* residence of 
Itonian cuvernors (Strab p 13< , Ftol m 

isi 

UeaaPu Telaemen ^gUEXov] 

Bias* {ItoviTre ] 

Retouia, Besaens. Bheraeua, Bexlu 
rP/wsiro. 'Pitfira Pm el-Ain), a eitv of 
Mesopotamia, nearthesonreesofthe Cliaboras, 
im the roed from Carrae to Kisibis Alter its 
mtoration anl lortifiestion by Theodosias, 

it was called Tbeodotiopolis (0«o8aa'iavroft>l) 
(Fiol. w. 16, 18 , Aas). Uarc zxxiL 5 ) 
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from Houst Dicdymtu) For the same reason | 
the Greehg called her opefa (For Stpp \ 

144 , Ap Bb. 1 . 11X9) , and the name ' Idaeu ; 
mother (Ap Bh i 1129, \er^ Aen x. 253)1 
was peiluM on^nallf in a general sense I 
' mother of forests ’ (fSu) and thn s particnlarlj I 
connected with the Motmt Ida in Crete ana | 
the Phrj^an Ida The principal seat of her 
worship was Feesi^us andfrom hfoant Agdns 
(a part of Slonnt Dmdymca) m that district 
she was called Agdittit (Strab p 667), hnt m 
the legend of her lore for Attis wmoh grew ont 
of an allegory about the prodactireness of 
nature Agdistis appears ea a aeparate person 
age [see Ams] Here she was worshipped 
under the image of a mde block of stone and 
her attendant pnests were the emasenlated 
rd\Aoi In Lydia the principal seat of her 
worship was Moont Tmolns, and in Lydian 
legend ahe was called the nnrae or foster 
mother of Diooyacs becacse as earth goddess 
she had to do with the Tine assnth other trees. 
And, as girer of wealth, she became recognised 
m the great cities which grew op aa the 
goddess of settled life also and of towns 
whence her crown of walled cities (cf Lncret. 
IL 623) She was conceiTed to be accompanied 
by tbe Cnretea who are connected mth the 



birth and bringing np of Zens in Crete and in 
Phrygia by the Corybantes the Idaean Dactsk, 
Atys, and Agdistia The Corybantes were her 
enthnsiastic pnests, who with drama cymbals 
horns, and m fall armoar, performed their orgi 
astic dances m the forests and on the numn 
tains of Phiygia. [Cobyba'itee , CrsEirs, 
Dacttu] ThisfonnofworahipofEhea-Cybete, 
IwTTOwed from Asia, was adopted in Greece 
i^ere her temple was called ‘The Temple of 
the Slother ’ (jnrrpfor) She was connect^ m 
ntnal with Dionysus, and with Dcmeter, her 
danghtCT IS eren spoken of as Earth berseU 
(Soph. PAiZ 891) At Athena in especial her 
sanctuary (the Metroon see p 143, b), which 
was also the repository of the state archires 
TOntained her statu* by Phidias (according to 
Phn xiati. 17, by Agoraentus) enthroned, 
^th cymbals m her hand and lions at her feei 
Penpf. Ponf 9) Ills 
probable that this worship at Athena was 
OTgin^ly of Bhea the earth.godd*ss, and that 
the wild At atie ntnal was not introduced f H 
At Borne the worship of Cybele was 
mtrodoced from Pessinus in the year «)*»«• 
by direction of the ST)Tnme oracle the 
reu stone was broogl t from that city to ; 
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Rome as a means of dnnng Hannrbal out of 
the conntry (Lit xxix. 14, Or Fatt it 805; 
Cuviiu QrrtTal Her temple, dedicated in 
191, was on the Palatine, and her festiral the 
Megaletta, was celebrated in April It is 
noticeable that, as coming from Phrygia, the 
coemtry of Aeneas, ebe was regarded as a na* 
tional deity, and so her temple was within the 
pomenum The fully Asiatic character of her 
ntes, with all their extrSTagance and all their 
aQegory,wasiiot mtroduced till after the end of 
the R^nbhc [For an account of them see 
Ihct of Ant art. Megalerta} Her pnests 
were the Oallt, as in Plirygia.~lD art Bhea- 
Cybele is represented as crowned either with 
the modins or with a moral crown [see abore] 

I She was seated on a throne with lions by her, 
or drawn by lions m a chanol (cf Lucret. lu 
61<Mt43) Her attributes were the cymbals, 
nsed tnher worship andthepme tree, connected 
j with tbe sto^ of Attis 

Bhea Silna (also called lira), accordmg to 
' the traditions followed by Roman poets and 
historian* was daughter of Nomitor and one 
of the Vestal ViTgms. (Emiiua and Haenus 
howerer placingher at an earlier date, called 
her Dia, and represented her as daughter of 
Aenea* in this they probably foDowed a Greek 
tradition Serr ad Aen,i. 273 ti-778) By 
Mata she became tbe mother of Bomulns and 
Bemos [RowrLCsJ and was thrown either into 
(he Aaio or the ^iber by orders of Amulios. 
She was eared by the nrer god and became his 
wife and a nter goddess lITor Od v 2, 17, 
Or Am ui 6 45 , Serr ad Aen i. 378) It la 


_e myth would deaenbe the founder of 

I Boise a* bon from 3Iar* and a goddesa of tbe 
I tbe earth. It i* true that such an interpreta- 
iKm assign* a Greek, and tlierefore compira 
lirely later, ongui to tlie introduction of Bhea 
^ilna into the story , but there are other signs 
of Greek infloence in parts of the itory of 
Romulas. Others take Rhea to be acomrtion 
of Bea, which they explain as meaning 'dedi 
cated to the gods ' and Silrui to b« a gentile 
name Otfaen who seek the explanation in a 
ann myth are probably wide of tte mark. 

Bheoas ( Pnpar ‘Mftusr liiva) a nrer of 
Bithynia in Asia Minor falling into the Eniine 
NE of Chalcedon (Ptol t 1, 6, Plm ri. 4); 
rery email and lusignihcant in itself, but cele 
bnted in the Argonaotic legends (A;). Bli. ii 
650 787, Orph Arg 711) 

BhedSnes [Bedotfs ] 

Bhegfum ( P^ior Rlieginus Reggio), an 
important city of SlagnaGraeciaon the coast of 
Dmttiom in the S of Italy, was situated on the 
Fretom Siculum, or tbe Straits which separate 
Italy andSicily The ancients den red its name 
from the rerb ^yrv/u (‘break*), because it was 
supposed that Sicily was at this place tom 
ssuMer from Italy (Strab p 257 , cf Died, ir 
85) Bbegium was fonndM about the begin 
ning of the first Messeman war, B c 743 by 
Ae<dian Chalcidians from Euboea and by Done 
Measemans who bad i|aitted their natire 
country on the commencement of hoetihtie* 
between Sparta and Messenia (Tlicc. n 6, 
Strab le) At the end of tbe second 3Ic*- 
war, 669 a large body of Messenians, 
the conduct of the sons of Anstomcnes 
settled at Ehegiom, which now became a 
flounshing and important city, and extended 
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its aiithorifc}’ over several of the neighbouring 
to\vn9. Even before the Persian wars Rhegium 
was sufSciently powerful to send 8000 of its 
citizens to the assistanceof the Tarentines, and 
in the time of the elder Dionysius it possessed a 
fleet of eighty ships of war. The government 
was an aristocracy, but in the beginning of the 
fifth century B.c. Anasilaus, who was of a Mes- 
senian family, made himself tyrant of the place 
(Pans, ivi 23, 6). In 494 this Anaxilaus con- 
quered Zancle in Sicily, the name of whiob be 
changed into Messana (Diod. xi. 48 ; Arist, Pol. 
V. 12; Thuc. I.c.). He ruled over the two cities, 
and on his death in 470 he bequeathed his 
power to his sons. About ten years afterwards 
(4GC) bis sons were driven out of Rhegium and 
Messana, and republican governments were 
established in both cities, which now became 
independent of one another (Hdt. vii. 170 ; Diod. 
xi. 70). in 427 when the Athenian fleet came to 
support Leontini, the Rhegions sided with the 
Chalcidian cities of Sicily, and therefore their 
city became the headquarters of the Athenians 
(Thuc. iii. 80, iv. 1, 24). But they maintained 
neutrality during the Athenian expedition of 
415 (Thuc. vi. 44, vii. 1, 58 ; Diod. xiii. 3). At a 
later period Rhegium incurred the deSdly 
enmity of the elder Dionysius in consequence 
of a personal insult wliich tlie inhabitants had 
offered him. It is said that when he asked the 
Rhegians to give him one of their maidens for 
his wife, they replied that they could only grant 
him the daughter of their public executioner. 
Dionysius carried on war against the city for a 
long time, and after two or three unsuccessful 
attempts he at length took the place, which he 
treated with the greatest severity. (Diod. xiv. 
44,87,10-112; Strab. p, 258.) Rhegium never ' 
recovered its former greatness, though it still 
continued to he a place of considerable import- 1 
ance. The younger Dionysius gave it the name 
of Phoebicif but this name never came into : 
general use, and was speedily forgotten (Strab. ^ 
7.C.). The Rhegians having applied to Borne ' 
for assistance -when PjTrhus was in the S. of 
Italy, the Romans placed in the town a garrison 
of 4000 soldiers, who had been levied among 
the Latin colonies in Campania. These troops 
seized the town in 279, killed or expelled the 
male inhabitants, and took possession of their 
wives and children. (Pol. i. 7 ; Oros.iv, 8; App. 
Sa 77277 . iii' 9.) The Romans were too much ^ 



O&c., lion’s scalp; rev., PESINOS; seated figure, suppopd 
to represent the demos of the city after the expulsion 
of the princes, B.C. 4C1 ; laurel wreath surroonding. 


engaged at the time with their war against 
Pyrrhus to take notice of this outrage ; but 
tvhen Pyrrhus was driven out of Italy, they 
took signal vengeance upon these Campamans, 
and restored the surviving Rhegians to their 
city (Pol. i. 6, 7; Liv. xxxi. 1). Rhegium suf- 
fered greatly from an earthquake shortly before 
the breaking out of the Social war, 90, but its 
population was augmented by Augustus, who 
settled here a number of veterans from his 
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fleet, whence the town bears in Ptolemy the 
surname Juliuin (App. J3.C. iv. 8, t. 81; Dio 
Cass, jdviii. 18; Ptol. ui. 1, 9). It was a 
flourishing city under the later empire and a 
strong fortress (Procop. B. G. i. 8, iii. 18), and 
after the seventh century was chiefly subject to 
the Greek emperors until it fell into the hands of 
Robert Gaiscard in lOCO, Rhegium was the 
place from which persons usually crossed over 
to Sicily, but the spot at which they embarlied 

nas called Coluffizm Rhegina o’TTjA.is ; 

Torre di Cavallo), and was 100 stadia N. of the 
town plin. iii. 71 ; Strab. he.). 

Rhenea (’Pijveia, also ‘Pljni, 'Pijvcda), for- 
merly called Ortygia and Celadiissa, an island 
in the Aegaean sea and one of the Cj'clades, 
W. of Delos, from which it was divided by a 
narrow strait only four stadia in width. 'When 
Polycrates took the island, he dedicated it to 
Apollo, and united it by a chain to Delos ; and 
Nicins connected the two islands by means of a 
bridge. When the Athenians purified Delos in 
B.c. 42C, they removed all the dead from the 
latter island to Rhenea. (Strab. p. 480; Delos.) 

Rhenus. 1. {EheUt in German, Bhine in 
English), one of the great rivers in Europe, 
forming in ancient times theboundar)* between 
Gnul and Germany, having its sources partly 
in the St. Gotbard, partly in the Adula group 
of the Lepontine Alps [Abula Mons], from 
three princii>al branches : the Vorder-Blieiiit. 
which rises in the mountain called Bad7is 
(a little E. of A^xdermatt and the St. Go- 
thard); the Mittel-Bheiyi, which rises near 
the Lnkmanier Pass 5 and the Sinter-Wieiiif 
which rises from the glaciers of P/^ Yalrhein, 
the highest of the Adula group, and joins the 
, other two near Peichenaxi. The Rhine then 
' flows first in a westerly direction, passing 
! through the Lacus Brigantinus [Lalie of Con- 
stance)^ till it reaches Basilia (Basle), where 
it takes a northerly direction and eventually 
I flows into the Ocean by several mouths. The 
ancients spoke of two main arms into which 
the Rhine was divided in entering the territory 
of the Batavi, of which the one on the E. 
continued to bear the name of Rhenus, while 
that on the W., into which the Mosa (Maas or 
Meuse) flowed, was called Valialis (TFaaZ). 
Hence it was called hicornis (Verg. A€7i, viii. 
724; cf. Caes. B. G. iv. 17). But some writers 
incorrectly believed that it entered the sea by 
only two months (Strab. p. 192). After Drusus, 
in B.c. 12, had connected the Flevo Lacus 
{Zuyder-Zee) with the Rhine by means of a 
canal (in making which he probably made use 
of the bod of the Yssel), we find mention of 
three branches of the Rhine, Of these the 
names, as given by Pliny, are, on the W. 
Helium (the Yahalis of other writers), in the 
centre Rhenus, and on the E. Flevum (Plin. iv. 
101). Pliny seems in this account to reckon 
oiMy two outlets besides the Flevum, reckon- 
ing the Mosa as one of them. Tacitus and 
Mela agree with Pliny, but Ptolemy distin- 
guishes the ilfeifse from the Bhine and reckons 
three outlets for the Rhine proper (Tac. Ann. 
ii. G, Bisi. v. 23; Ptol. ii. 9, 4).— The Rhine is 
described by the ancients as a broad, rapid and 
deep river. It receives many tributaries, of 
which the most important were the Arura {Aar) 
and the Mosella {Moselle)^ on the left, and the 
Nicer (Neckar), Moenus (Main) and Luppia 
ILipjpe) on the right. It passed through 
various tribes, of which the principal on the W. 
were the Nantuates, Helvetii, Seguani, Medio- 
matrici, Tribocci, Treviri, IJbii, Batavi, and 
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CaniusetstfS, ud Uxe priDcipal on Uie £. were | epeciM of dr^mafae eompoeibon wlueli bad 
the Ra«ti, Vmdelici, SlAttiaci, Si^ambn, almdjlong eziatod as a popolar amaaemest 
Tencten, Tlsipetos, Brnrten, and Fnsu. Tbo amo ng tbe Greeks of soathem Italf and SicSji 
length o' the Rhine is stated diferentlj the and e«peoial]y at Tarentmii. The epeciea of 
ancient wntera. Its whole course amotmta to drama which he cnltirated maf be described as 
about 9^0 milea. Xbeinnndationso* theRhme an exhibition of the anbjects of traged; m the 
near its month are mentioned bj the anaents. spirit and style of ccsnedy A poet of this 
Caesar was the £rst Roman general who descnptioo was called This name, and 

crossed the Rhine. He threw a bndge of boats t^tof the drama itself, ^AKaKe7p<ifiiix, seem to 
across the rixer probably in the neighbotuhood ham been the genome t^ms ns^at Tarentom. 
of Cologne. Ih^* STstem of embankments Rhinthon wrote thirty.eight dramas. (Smd. 
against fioods m the lower course of the Rhin e t r Cte. ad AH 1. 29, Vairo, H R m. 3, 9 ) 
(near Wetel] was begnn br the Romans in the Rhipaei Uontes (rs 'PivdU 5^, also 'Pira), 
reign of hero (Tac Ann xm. 53J —2. (Reno) a the name of a lofty range of monntams in the 
tnbntary of the Fados iPoj in Gallia Cisalpina northern part of the earth, respecting which 
near Booosia, on a sm^ island of which there are direise statements m the annent 
Octarun, Antony and If pidsa farmed the eele- j wntera. The nsme seems to hare been gisen by 
bmted tnnmrirate (FLn. 111. 113, Cszsan, p theGreekpoetsqnitemdcSnitelytoalltlMmoan 
1S2. b) tarns in the northers parts of Hnrope and Ana. 

^esenpORj, Rhasespona, or Resenpons, (Soph. O C 1217, cf. Verg Geory 1.210) In 
the names of sereral ki^a of Bosporsa under Acs^yln> the sonrce of tbe Ister is pliciMl in 
the Roman empire [see p. 170 a} Ibis range Thns the Ebipaei ilontes are 

Rheiss CPqeai) 1 AnTer.godm B chynia, sometimes called the Eyperbotei Alontes. 
oneoftheBonsofOceanssandTethys (lilxii. [HTPCsaoext.) The later geographual wnten 
20, Hes. Th 310, Strab. p. S99, C02)— 2 l Son place the Rbipaean monntuns VR. of AL 
of king HToneas m Tbrae*, mwhed to the Jtlacnos on the front-en of Asiatic Sarmatia, 
assistance of tbe Trojans m ihair war with the and s.ate that the Tanais rises m these monn 
Greeks. An oracle bad declared that Tniy tains. According to this acconnt tbe Rbipaean 
would nerer be taken if tbe snow white bonee coontains may be regarded as the western 
«f Bhestu should (»ee drink tbe water of the braa'h of the Cial Aloimtains. (S rab pp. 
Xaoihnt and feed npon the grass of the Trojan 29a 199 bfeh 1. 19, 19 , Phn- if 79.) 
tjam, Bat as soon as Bbestu had reached the Itluth7isaa(Pi9i';»s RefimoXatowaonthe 
mjan temtory and had pitched hia tents late \ coast of Cfrete, between tbe ptemontonea 
at Bigbi, Odnseos and Dinm«-les paneOated Dreraaca and Dins (PtoL lu. 17, 7, Plm. 
utomacamp slew P,hens hmseli,aitd earned rr 39* 

cS his bo*aea. <il x. 494, [Cor RAc««s, Bhiaa (>ier GarfeQp di i/orra), a promon- 
Teig drFi.L4S9j la later wnten p4hesiu is tory in Acha^a, opp«iite the prosontojT of 
deecn'M as a SOB of Strymonand Eot*tp«^«r j Aaoshitua {Catifllodi Ramelio), on tbe ter 
Callup or Terprehota. jdersof A»U>bakBdLoeTts,withwbichmarmed 

Rhiaaas fPiaest), of Crete, a disbngnuhed tbe narrow entrance to tbe Conntbiaa gnl4 
Alexaodnaa poet and granuDar.an, dooiubiHl whicb straits are now called the Litit* Zw 
JkC. S22. Be wrote cereral epic poema, meof , doncflea It usometnaes called 'Aya4rt»*Pier, 
whi^was on tte MwiseniAn wars, and was a ' tod^tmgush it from tbs opposite pnnaoatc^i 
somceof i^onnation toPsossmaa as regards Jwbicb was snmamed IfsAswemlrorAlrirAicir 
that penod. He also srro'e epigrams, ten of On the promontory of Rbinra there wsa a 
which are preserred in-tbe PalaLne Anlholcgy, lempV of Poseidon. (Thne. u. 91, Strab. p. 
and one by Athenaeos. Hi» fragments are Fans. Tu. 22. 10) 

prmtedm Gaisfords Porfue Alinorci Graeci., Bhusn or RbinnWm fP C** 'Pifwrmir 
and separately edited br Me, Sash Bonn. 1631 Ruoao} an ancient town in Dalmatia, sitnsted 
RhtiagnS, a tribataiy of tbe nrer Ziobens at the upper end of tbe gnli called after it Ebi- 
m PartbiL zonaens Sinos (G 0/ CattaroX It was a 

RbinoeolcncrRhinxo'’firarra PimreAerpa stmcgbold of Queen Tccra. (Fob u. 11, 
or "Pirerrfjcppa, and ij 'PirsnAnps ’Firs- Sti^ P-S16. Lit iIt 26.) 
copefpa Katr-el-Ansh>, the frontier town oil Sbixu (Ptfm). 1. A eeapo>t of Pontss 
Xgrpt and Paleswue, Ist id tbs m.d$t of tbe which was ftrmg’y fom£ed by dastin.an. Jt 
desert, at tbe moslh of tbe brook (Bf-Jru%) wu a few mdes W of the nrer Ascenu {Pro- 
which was the bonsdary betwe°9thee7(intnea. cop. Aed 111. 4, Ptoh t 6, 6].— 2. A town d 
It was sometimes reckocedto ‘'ma, sometimes llame^iam Th^saly (^trab. p. 43^) 
to Egypt (Strab. pp. 741, 759, PoLt M.FtoL Ehsda or Rhsdas CPeSij, TeJer Ror<u), a 
IT 5, 12 , ZdT zIt II) Its name, ‘ Tbe tut-oj Greek empo^nzm on ccasl of tbe Indgetae 
notes,’ was aaei to bo denred from its hanng m Hi-nan-a Tarraconessis, founded by the 
been the pUce of exile cl cnminals who had Rhndians, and tml^eqnently ocespied te tha 
first leen so mutilated, nnder tbeEdnopraD mh^^nta of Maamlia ("trab p. 654, laT 
dsnasty of fangs of Egrpt (Strab fx 759). aniT 9^ 

Rhiathsn fPiT#«r) of t-TEamseorTarentnm, tosdiani (Ek, n<), one of the chief rrrers 
aaid to bare been the ton of a potter, was a of Caal, rises m a glaaer of the CatXard 
dramatic poet, of that specee of terletqne tra- (inclnded m tbe range caLed Adnla by the 
gedj which pamded mrlhs, and araa called i ane cot far from the tosrtes of the Tut- 
RAeaceypa^ or and fioondied . <fer BAem, Cows first in a westerly doectum, 

m the reign of Ptolemy t, fang of Egrpl. * and af,er throQgb the teens Lemanas, 

Among bis foUiTweri m this ttrleof compostxa tarns to the S., passes by the tons of Log 
wa» Smra, or SeVmas tf Tarentnm (A&ies. , dnnom. Vienna, Arenio and Arelate, receire* 
P- 40^) V ten be is placed at the bead of the sereral trbntanee, and finally by seTcral 
«‘«iposem of th.» bmiesqoe drama, we are no. . moodis into tie Smns GaHmia m the Jledi' 
*? *?rpo*« that be aetaa Jt inrented it, bM tetrannaa. The number of the mocths cf tie 
J“* “* **s to* first to derel:^ m a wnttea , Fhone is tiated d-fi^rently by the ancient writer* 
Mna, and to mtindace into Greek Ltera'are, a (-tnL. p. 1S3) , which u cot torpnamg. aa lie 
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vere Uken from thefamiljof theEr&ti<3^>vbo 
hid been the roy»l family of lalyens IP*- 
AoaaAS DoaiEUs] BbodeseacapedthePersian 
dominion as long as there «as no Pers an Aeet , 
bnt it was reduced by Danas, and Rh odian s 
were employed in the fleet of Serxee (Aesch 
Peri 891 , Diod n 3) Themistocles restiaed 
its independence (Timocr Fr 1) Atthehcgin 
ning of the Peloponnesian war Rhodes WM one 
of those Donan maritime states which were 
subject to Athens, but m the twentieth year of 
the war, 412, it joined the Spartan alhance,aDd 
the ohgarchical party which had been depressed 
and their leaders ^e Eratidae, expelled, ro- 
corered theix former power nnder Doneos, bnt 
remamed nnder tbe control of Sparta ontd the 
end of the Pelopounesvan war fThno xiu 41, 
44, 60 , Xen. Hell i. 1 , 5 iv 1 , Diod. Jiu- ) 
In 40S, the new capital, called Bhodn^i 
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, the growth of the Roman power , but it was a 
false more at that time), for which they were 
seserely pumshed by the loss of their territory 
on the mainland, 166 , but they recovered the 
faroiiT of Rome W the important naval aid they 
tendered m the Mithndatic war In the Civd 
they took part mamly with Caesar, and 
ced m consequence from Cassins, 42, but 
afterwards compensated (or their losses by 
tbe faronr of Antonias (App B C ir CO-74, 
r 7) Theyweredepnvedof theirindependence 
bj Clandias, bnt recovered it agam under Kero 
(Dio Cass lx 24 , Tac Ann xii 56) Under 
Vespasian Rhodes was made part of the pro- 
rmce of Asia (Saet Veip 8), bat a separate 
Province of the Islands (Imulizrum Promncia, 
ixapy}^ nnder Diocletian and after* 

wai^ inelnded Rhodes and flfteen other islands 
{C I L UL 450 460) Bat earlier than this tbe 


m SOS, me new capital, caiiea stnoaus, waa uu sou smii cut earner man uus tue 

bndt, and peopled from the three ancient aties I prosperity of Rhodes received its flnal blow 
of lalysus, Zendns, and Camims It stood ou * friwa anearthqaske, which laid tbecitymroins, 
the E aide of the long promontory whiebfoims I in the reiCT of Antoninas FiOs, AJ) isS — The 
the northernmost point of the island. At the I celebrated mediaeval history of the island, as tbe 
back of the town rose the acropolis, in front of seat of the Knights of Bt. John, does not belong 
it the greater and lesser harbours protected by I to this work. Tbe island is of great beauty 
moles, but the greater harbonr was expoeed and fertility, with a dehcioas climate It was 
to the K wmda The history of the island farlberceleorated as the home of distingnished 
presents a senes of conflicts between the demo- j schools o! Greek art and of Greek oratory Tte 
cratieal and oligarchiesl parties, and of sabjec city of Rhodes was famons for the beauty and 
tion to Athens and Sparta m turn till tbe end regulanty of its architecture, and the nomber 
of the Social war, 353 when its independence of sUtneawhicb adorned it. it was designed by 
was acknowledgeil Then followed a conflict , Hippodacnus of MUetni Among its treasvres 
with the nnnees of Cana, dance which the of ecolplDre was the chariot and horses in tbe 

.nA .mnnirtWficrTMk 


island was for a time subject to Artemisia and 
again to her socceseor, Idneas Dartas fb>*. 
period there were great internal disseosiont 
which were at len^ composed by a mixed 
form of government nnitmg tbe etemeats of 
aristocracy and democraev AC the Macedonian 
conqaest, they submitted to Alexander, but 
upon his death they expelled the Macedotnan 
garrison (Diod. xnii. 6^ In the eneaing w*— 
they formed an alliance with Ptolemy, the 
of Lagas, and their city, Rbodea, eoccesafully 
endured a most famous siege by the forces of 
Demetrius Fohorcetes (Diod xx. 83 93),«liOBt 
length, when he raised the siege, left behind 
him all his siege train from the ^e of which 
they defrayed the cost of tbe celebrated Co- 
lossus, which IS described nnder tbe name of its 
artist, Chases The state now for a long time 
flourished, with an extensive commerce, and 
with such a maritime power that it compelled 
the Byzantines to remit the toll which they 
levied on ships passing the Bosporus (PoL iv 
88) From the time ot Alexander it had been 
the chief mantune power m tbe Aegaeso- At 
vanous times they ocenp ed the islands of 
Kisyros, Andros, Tenos and Kaxos (Diod v 
54, App D C T 7), and when a smallToIcanjc 
island near Thera was npheaved in 197 BC, 
they took possession and built there a temple 
to Poseidon Aspfaaleios, t e averter of earth 
quakes (Strab p 57) At length they came 
into connexion with the Romans, whose alliance 
they joined (PtoL ro. 5, Zav ilr SJ}, rnth 
Attains, king of Pergamna, in the war against 
Philip UL of AIscedoQ. In the ensamg war 
with Antiochns, the Rbodiaug gave the Romans 
great aid with tbeir fleet , and in tbe snbae 
qnent partition of the Syrian possessicme of 
Asia Minor they were rewarded by tbe aopre. 
macy of S- Cana, where they had had settle- 
ments from an early penod. [PrKAZABsonio- 
A temporary interroption of then: 
* with Rome was caused by their espons. j 
ms (probably from fear of i 


lag the cause ol 


ipleoi ileliosby Lysippus, amenztbe great 
of the Rhoihsn school of acoJptaro wta 
lbeLa«cc«n[A08SA-'n>Es]. Tombs on the sites 
of Camms and lalysns bare yielded an im- 
Mrtant store of antiquities, both terra-cotta 
figoree and pottery Some of the Rhodian ware 



presents striking points of Similarity to that of 
Kaaemtis [For a description of Rhodian vase- 
painting see Z>tc( of Antiq art. Vat] — The 
most noticeable feature in the rehgions wor 
thip of Rhodes was the position of Hchos as 
the chief god of the island (Find Of vu 701 
' Ills image appeared on the Colossus and on tbe 
coma he was honoured by an annual saenflea 
ot a team of fonr horses. Poseidon also was 
particularly honoured, for which two reasons 
might be assigned— the mantime character of 
the people, and the liability of tbeir island to 
earthquakea [Comp lAXYsrs, Livncs, and 
CtxmcaJ 

Bhosetu fpeuroi) 1 A centanr, who, m 
eonjonction with Hjiaens, pursu'd Atataota id 
AitMidia but wag killed by her with an arrow 
The Roman poets called nun Rhoetus, and re- 
late that he was wounded at the nuptials of 
Pmthous (Apollod. iu. 9, 2)'--2. Son of Phileas 
(wPhilBeaB,of Samos, an architect andscnlptor, 
belonging to the earliest period in tbe history 
of Greek art, is mentioned as the head of a 
family of Samian artista He hv^ about B-C- 
640 fle was the first architert of tlie great 
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tcmplo of Hera at Samos, which Tiieodorus 
completed. In conjunction with Smihs and 
Tlieodorus, he constructed the labyrinth at 
Lemnos; and he, and the members of his 
family who succeeded him, are said to hare 
invented the art of casting statues in hronze. 
(Hdt. ill. 60 ; Paus. viii. 14, 5, x. S8, 3 ; Plin. 
XXXV. 152, xxx\’i. 90.) 

Rhoetexun (tJ> ^Potreioy oKpoy, rj *PoiTctas 
CKT7), ’Poirfjtcu aKToi: Virg. Rhoetea litora: C. 
I?itej>eh or Barbien'), a promontorj’, or a. strip 
of roc^ coast breaking into several pro- 
montories, in Mysia, on the Hellespont, near 
Aeantium, with a town of the same name (prob. 
PaUo Castro), (Hdt. vii. 43; Strab. p. 595.) 

Ehoetus. X. A centaur. [Rhoecus.^ — 2. One 
of the giants, who was slain by Dionysus ; he is 
usually called Eurytus (Hor, Od. ii. 19, 23). 

Rhoxolaiu or Roxolani, a warlike people in 
European Sarmatia, on the coast of the Pains 
Jlaeotis, and between the Borysthenes and 
the Tanais. They frequently attacked and 
plundered the Roman provinces S. of the 
Danube, and Hadrian was even obliged to pay 
them tribute. They are mentioned as late as 
the eleventh century. They fought with lances 
and wth long swords wielded with both hands ; 
and their armies were composed chiefly of 
cavalry. (Strab. pp. 114, 294, 80C ; Tac. Sisf. 

i. 79.) 

Ehudiae. [RuntAi:.] 

Rhyndacus {^PvvdoKos : Adifyias), a con- 
siderable river of AsiaSIinor. Rising in Mount 
Dindymene, in Plirygia Epictetus, it flows 
N. through Phrygia, then turns NW., then 
"W. and then N. through the lake Apolloniatis, 
into the Propontis. From the point where it 
left Phrygia it formed the boundary of Mysia 
and Bithynia (Strab. p. 676 ; 3IeI. i, 19 ; Plin. 
V. 142). It is an error of Pliny to make it the 
same river as the Lycus. Its chief tributary, 
v’hich joins it from the IV. below the lake 
Apolloniatis, was called Macestus. On the 
hanks of the Rhyndacus, LucuUus gained a 
great victory over Mithridates, b.c. 73 (Pint. 
Jji/c. ii.; Pol. V. 17). 

Rh3rpes (‘P^er and other forms: *Pinraxor), 
one of the twelve cities of Achaia, situated 
between Aegium and Patrae (Hdt. i. 145 ; Thnc. 
vii. 84). It was destroyed by Augustus and its 
inhabitants removed to Patrae (Paus. vii. 18, 7 ; 
Strab. p. S87). 

Bhytium ('Pariov), a town in Crete, men- 
tioned by Homer, in the district of Gortyna (It. 

ii. 648 ; Plin. iv. 59 ; Strab. p. 479). 

Ricizner, the Roman * King-Maker/ was the 

son of a Suevian chief, and was brought up at 
the court of Valentinian 1 LI., in whose reign 
he served with distinction under Aetins. In 
A.n, 456 he commanded the fleet of the em- 
peror Avitus, with which he gained a great 
^uctory over the Vandals, and in the same 
year he deposed Avitus ; hut as he was a bar- 
barian by birth, he would not assume the title 
of emperor, but gave it to Majorian, intending 
to keep the real power in his own hands. But 
as Majorian proved more able and energetic 
than Ricimer had expected, he was put to death 
in 461 by order of Ricimer, who now raised 
Libius SeveruB to the throne. On the death of 
Severns in 465, Ricimer kept the government 
in his own hands for the next eighteen months; 
hut in 467 Anthemius was appointed emperor 
of the IVest by Leo, emperor of the East. 
Ricimer acquiesced in the appointment, and 
received the daughter of Anthemius in mar- 
riage; but in 472 he made war against liis 
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Xathcr-in-law, and took Rome by storm. An- 
themius perished in the assault, and Olybrius 
was proclaimed emperor by Ricimer, who died, 
however, only forty days after the sack of 
Rome. (Procop. Va7id, i. 7, 57; Evagr. li. 
7-16.) 

Sicina. 1. (Eicinensis), a town in Picenum, 
colonised by the emperor Severus. Its mines 
are on the river Potenza near Macerata fPUn. 

111).— 2. One of the Ebudae Insulae, or the 
Hebrides (Ptol. ii. 2, 11 ). 

Eigodulum [Reol), a town of the Treriri in 
Gallm Belgica, distant thjee days’ march from 
Mogontiacum (Tac. Hist. iv. 71), 

Eigomagus. 1. (Proh. Trino Veccliio), a 
town in Cisalpine Gaul, on the road from Tici- 
num (P avia) to Augusta Taurinorum {Turin ). — 
2. {Semagen), a town on. the Rhine, between 
Bonna (Bonn) and Antunnacum {Andernach). 

Eohigo. [Robigus.] 

Eobigus was a divinity worshipped for the 
purpo'^e of averting blight or too great heat 
from the yonug cornfields (Yarro, L.L. \i. 16, 

B. i?. i. 1, G : Gell. v. 12, 14 ; Paul. p. 267 ; Serv. 
ad Georg, i. 151). The name was derived from 
robus^rtifus (red), referring to the rusty 
colour of the blighted com (cf. ipvcri^t)). Ro- 
bigus and Flora were worshipped together as a 
pair of kindred deities, Flora being possibly 
called also Robiga. In later TOters rohigo 
{blight) was personified, as if the deity were a 
goddess Eobigo (Tertnll. S^ectac. 5; August. 

C. D. iv. 21). There is a similar personification 
of robigo in Ovid, but it does not appear that 
the deity n as worshipped under that feminine 
name. Tlie festival of the Robigalia was cele- 
brated on April 25, and was said to have been 
instituted by Nuroa. It was held in the sacred 
grove of Robigus on the Via Komentana, fiv& 
miles from Rome. Tlie offerings made by the 
FlamenQoirinalis included liver-coloured pup- 
pies, in allusion to the red dog star, whose in- 
fluence blighted the crops. (Ov. Past. iv. 905; 
Plin. xviii. 285 ; Did. of Ant. art. Bobigalia.) 

Eoma (Romanus ; Dome ) : A. Geographical 
Situation. — Rome stands, roughly speaking, 
about the middle of the AVestem side of Italy, 
on the left ban!: of the Tiber, some fourteen 
miles from its mouth, and close to what was in 
ancient times the boundary between Latium 
and Etruria. The river in this part varies from 
300 to 200 feet in breadth, and from 15 to 20 
feet in depth, and from Rome to its mouth is 
affected both by floods and by silting of earth 
carried down. Hence, although it was suited 
for the commerce of the city in early days, it 
was quite inadequate when Rome was the 
capital of the world, especially as traffic is not 
assisted by any tide. The plain through which 
the Tiber flows, the Roman Cam^agiia, is apt 
to mislead by its title. Broadly speaking, in 
relation to the bounding ranges of the Apen- 
nines and the Alban hSls, it is, no doubt, a 
plain ; but to those who are upon it it presents 
a very uneven appearance of eminences and 
ravines. "Wliat was in remote ages an alluvial 
flat has been broken up by the volcanic dis- 
turbances which have produced hills of tufa or 
of volcanic ash, subsequently sharpened and 
cars'ed out by weather and streams; and so 
far from the Tiber appearing to pass tlirough a 
wide champaign country, it flows at a con- 
siderable depth below the plain in its own 
relatively narrow valley. Still more apt to mis- 
lead is the mention of the hills of Rome ; for it 
is difficult for anyone who has not seen the 
country to realise that, if he were to stand on 
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tlie Campagna, be woold be on the same lerel beses of the ralatme, Vunin&i, Qcinnal and 
as the Boman bille, and the city vonld seem to Capitolinc, was the site eveDtaally of the Fo- 
be hnlll on a plain, Ihongh, newed hoax the ram Eomanuio , ita lo^ei branch toward* the 
nver, it stands for the most part ^ aeTeral Tiber, separating the Palatine from the Capi 
eminences rising from 120 to 160 feet above the toluie,vra3the'V'elabram(«hoBetuLii]e preserved 
river bank These emmencea, like oUiera ui the recollection of the marshes) and the Fonun 
the Carapagna, are of volcanic fonnation, bnt Boanum , the indentation between the Eeqtn 
they have been carved out by erosion, chiefly line and the Qinrmal was the Snhnra , the 
by the Tiber itself and by water flowing into it valley rnnnmg E between the bases of the 
Three have thus become isolated hills, and Palatine, Esqaihne and Caelian was eventually 
these (the Palatine Aventine, and Capiti^^, oeenpied by the Colosseum, and the long low 
were catnrally early oeenpied as defenaible valley which eeparates the Aventine and Pala- 
pOBitioDB The others, though hill* when acen tine was the aits of the Circus hlaximus These 
from the nver valley, are really prooumtMiea natnial differences of level have been modifled 



prcsrerity of early Rome, had a great deal to attempt to explain the name Palatimm and the 
do the shs.'pe^ of the citv. It has been f rites of Fannns or Lupercus >fe p. SOS]* fc) 
desenbed as divided into fire reaches ; the seems to hare been inrenfed from a Trish to 
first, or upper reach, about ^ a mde long ran- \ carry back the foundation to an earlier date so 
° -a * the se^id mating a great ^ as to reconcile conflicting chronicles 'SiLnus' • 
bend for 5 Oi s ^aile to the TV., and thus aflord- (d) belongs to the class of fictions, like tho=^ of 
mg space for the Campus ilartius {once a iride Eubemerus, r-hich transformed the denies r^or- 
svamp) ; the third turning again at right angles shipped in the rites of the earlv inhabitants 
and running li mile SE., including in its into actual kings rrho once reigned there. The 


and the fifth running for a mile nearly doe S. « descent rith the Trojan Aeneas fnot much be- 
to the point where the Aurelian wall left the ; fore the time of Kaevius). because the Homeric 
river. The principal wharves were placed in ’ story was becoming famous in Italr, and prob- 
these two lower reaches. As regards the bills ably through the direct infloence'of the Cu- 
on the western side of the river, the long ndge maeans and their stories of their Aeolian mother- 
of the Janiculum reaches a greater elevation country [cf. p. 24]. On the other hand, Pro- 
(260 feetj than those on the eastern side; bat < fessor Lanciani, in'sistmg strongly on the frutli 
the Vatican is lower. It should be noted that ‘ of the traditional colonisation from Alba, argues 
the volcanic character of all this district mate- from the discovery {in 1817 and 1667 » of an 
rifiUy contributed to the magnificent strength ' inhabited district near Alba, of the bronze age, 
of Roman masonry. Thetnfaof the neighbour- underneath a stratum of lava, that Rome was 
hood was largely used from the earliest times founded by Alban shepherds migrating because 
(as in the walls of Roma Quadrataj ; but greater their pa«dure grounds had been overwhelmed 
strength was gained by employing the peperino < by volcanic eruptions- It is true that the en- 
from Alba, as in parts of the Servian wails and dcnce of the earliest remains at Rome and also 
of the Cloaca ilazima. or that from Gabii, as of the * taboo ' of iron in much of their ancient 


in the Tahularinm ; but, above all. the abnnd- 
anceof volcanicdust (* pulvisPut€olanus,*poaro- 
Iana)f found all over the Roman district as 
well as at Puteoli, which gave the name, pro- 
vided the elements of strength in the imperish- 
able Roman cement. The lime for this cement 
was derived from the travertine {lajns Tiber- 
ftnui) found at Tivoli, and also much used for 
Roman buildings [see Diet, of Anf. art. ZTurus]. 
— B. OrigW of the City. — The traditional ac- 
count, adopted by Livy and more generally 
accepted than any other, was that Rome (i.e. 
the earliest settlement on the Roman hills) was 
a colony from Alba Longa, founded by Romulus 
B.c. 753. [For the legend, see Roirmrs.] Of 
late rears, since the discovery in 1874 of several 1 
tombs, having some appearance of being Etrus- 
can, on the Es^uiline, writers of authority have 
put forward the theory that there was an 
Etruscan settlement on the hills earlier than 


ntnal [e,^. in that or the Arvales Fratres : 
of Ant. e. V.] point to the bronze age as the 
period of the original settlement ; but it can 
‘ only be a guess to connect their arrival with 
the volcanic disturbances at Alba. There is no 
reason (though ATommsen on the whole dis- 
I credits it) to reject the tradition of the first 
settlers coining from Alba. However that may 
be, all trustworthy evidence supports the theory 
that they were primarily Latin, and were ori- 
ginally village communities (probably, as was 
said, emigrants from Alba), who had grouped 
themselves round the Roman hills, and built 
the old Rome on the Palatine as their ring wall 
or common fortress \pivt. of Ant. art Pagus\ 
They were probably an amalgamatjoa of three 
communities represented by the Tities, Ramnes, 
and Luceres iof whom the last two were Latin 
and the first may have been SabeJlian), who 
chose a common fortress on a site convenient 


anv Xiatin town. As far as archaeological evi- both for defence and fox commerce. The 
dence goes, this theory cannot be said to be y shepherd origin escribed in tradition is con- 
substantiated as yet, and the best Roman ^ firmed by the pastoral rites o: the Lupercalia 
archaeologists reject it altogether. The evi- j and the Parilia. The origin of the name given 
dence of certain traditions and myths, pat \ to the city is uncertain ; some connect it with 
forward in its favour, may be largely ms- 1 the name of the Ramnes, others with mmon 
counted, but. for their bearing on literature, it - (stream), as ‘ the city on the river ' [see p.792, b]. 
is worth while to mention them. It was said ‘ The old-fashioned theory of a connexion with 
(a) that EvanderbeforetheTrojanwar brought set aside.— C. I) e- 

a colony of Pelasgians from Arcadia, and built ‘ velopment of the City.— The fortified enclosure 
a city, Pallantium, under the Palatine (Dionys. ascribed to Romulus and called Roma Quad- 
i. 33; Liv. i- 5 ; Verg. Aen. ir. 9): (b) that: rata, was built on the Palatine, which had 
Rome was founded first by colonists from | precipitous sides on the NTV.and SW.,andwas 
Athens and Sievon (Fest. p. 266) : (c) that there } at that time further defended in those direc- 
were older settlements made by Romus, son of • tions by marshes. But it afiorded an easier 
Aeneas (Dionvs. L 72), or that there were a Ro- j ascent on the other sides : this may, as h^ 
mulus and Romus founders of an earlier city, { been suggested, have been desirable for the 
and another pair of the same name who founded i shepherds, who in sudden alarms haa to feve 
a later one (Dio Cass, iii- 5j : (d) that Satumns, their flocks np to the fortress. ^ The walls, of 
Janus, Picus and Faunus were prehistoric j which there are xemnms at various points on 
kin*^ rei'miijg there [see the articles under , the . and STV". sides of the hill, are frrmed 
these names]. AU these accounts bear the i of tufa blocks (see Diet of Ant. ^ Alunisj. 
stamp, not of traditions about some fact of | It was called ‘ Quadrata ’ because the form was 
ancient history, but of stories invented, long r roughly rectangular, according to the sha^ 
after the settlement of Rome, to maintain some 1 of a templuTn, embracing the wnole 01 the 
theorv, or account for some name or rite. Thus | Palatine. [See Diet, of Ant. art. DomenuTn.} 
/u) and (b) are evidently due to a desire to find a ! The points named (Tac. Ann. ^ 24), wz. 
Greek ori<nn, after the relations with Greek j Ara Herculis, Ara Consi, Cunae T eter^, ^u 
colonies began, and (a) is also due partly to an j Saceilum Larum, designate respectively t-e 
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<IW SE^ and NW. corners *nd fW N ode 
cf bill M bcmg withm the lunif^ 
jloma Quadrat* was the Lopereal, regfarded 
• 8 the oldest sanctnar? in Rome, a care, 
wterward* built up as a shnne, probably near 
the W angle ol the bill- Its exact site la "" 
known, lor the remains often shown •• 


tlie £ end of the Suhlician bridge, thus com- 
nrameating with the outpost on the Jauicnlain 
The limits of the Seman walls suffieedlorsome 
centuries, because there was room for the 
growth of population m the districts which had 

been eery sparsely occupied when they were 

the . first included. By the time of SnlL^ howerer. 


Impercal belong to the castellum of an aqua- 1 the whole was fully inhabited, and the houses 
duct Another” sacred spot of ancient times extended further and further b«yond the walls, 
was the hut of Romulus near the LupereaL , This at length necessitated an entirely new 
The Falatme settlement was enlarged so as I distribution of the city, which Augustnscamed 
to mclnde the district called ‘the citr of seven out in his Fourteen Regions fsee below], Rome 
hills’ or SeptUBontium, the recoUectum of no longer needing fortification, and haniig 
which was presexsed in the feetiral of that noneuntil thewhole apace waa enclosed by the 
name [Diet of Ant art Saera\ which was walls of Aurelian which are described below 
held at seven places on the ‘Montes ’of Rome It is said that the appearance of the interior 
It most be noted that these seren ‘Montes of repoblicoa Rome was greatly affected by the 
were not those wl^h were afterwards known as fact that the city, banug been almost entirely 
the seven hills of Borne [see shore, A.] They destroyed by the Ganls in 390 B c , was rebuilt 
were {!) the Palatrum, (3) the Gerinalua (SW after their depailuie hastily, withrat aUention 
elope of the Palatme), f3) the Velia Cnorthem to regulanty and with narrow and crooked 
base of the Palatme), (4) the Oppun, (S) the streeta After the conquest of Carthage, 
Ciepian, (6) the Fsgotal (the depreenon be Macedonia and Syria, the city began to be 
tween the Oppian and Cispian) and (7) the adorned sntb many public builduigs and hand 
Snhnra, probably already inclndingtheCaelian eorae private houses, and it was atill further 
Kill, sotbat iheaeven 'Montes* were made up emheUished by Aunttni, who introduced 
of hills and the adjacent depressioni The unprovemeots mto all parts, and both erected 
most probable aeconnt of this development u many pabUc buildings himself and induced the 
that these districts had gradually grown up as leading men of the day to follow hie example 
suburbs with weaker eircumrallations of their So greatly bad the appearance of the cityim 
own, and were joined on to and nniabered with, proved dnnng bis long and prosperous reign 
the older Palatine nog wall and just as the that he used to boast tMt he found it of bnck 
Xupercs^ preserved the memory of the lumtt and would leave it of marble Still the mam 
otMraa Quadrata by beating the bounds, to featoree of the city remained the tame, and 
the limits of the extended Mttlemeut were fixed the narrow streets and mean boDses fonned a 
by the festival of SeptunontianL Some have stribog and disagreeable oontrast to tbs lelen 
supposed that in this common settlement the did rabbe buildiiigs and maguificeDt palacei 
Titles occupied the fortress m the Subora, the which had been recently erected. The great 
Ramues the Palatine, and the Lucerea the fire st Borne in the reign of Nero (iA> fit) 


Etqniline Meanwhile another town, 
separate, had been built on the Quinna) snth 
the Vimioal as its suburb It is probable, 
though this It disputed^ that this was a 
Sabine settlement [sea (i^OLcrrs). By the 
union of the people of the seven Montes (hence 
called 2fontant) mth the people of the Qouv 
Dal hill and the Viminal hiU (hence cidled 
<7offini),the City of Four Regions was formed 
(see below, under D 1 The memory of tlua ' 
s preserved by the twofold 
. jianv of their aacted ntes (s* 
Qnsrrrs} The combined population had as 
a common fortress and religious centre the 
Capitolme hill, which before this usiod had 
had a wall of ita own, some remains of which, ' 
resembhog the wall uf Roma Quadrats, may 
still be seen. TheCaptolinewas not reckoned 
in any of the four regions, because it was 
regarded as set apart for the gods of the am»l 
gamated settlements and had no dwelbng 
houses rspoa it. The absence el the Aventine 
from the ‘city of the Four Regions’ merely 
implies that the honses had not yet spread so 
far The next stage m the development of 
Rome was the so-caUcd ' Servian ' city, the 
limits of which are clearly defined by the walls 
which enclosed it (see below]. The thief ^terv 
tion was that by this time the Aventine wa* 
partially occup'ed for habitation and at ant 
Tate necessary for defensive purposes, and wat 
therefore included within the walls, but there, 
was al>o an extension in two other partv,for| 
the ground to the E. and TTEL of the Qmnn^ ^ 
srd Etqml.ne waa thenceforth port of the city, 
and also the stnp along the Tiber W of tbe 
Palatine and Sft of the Capitol, which was 
oocnpied by Ui» Forum Boanum, and included 


destroyed tw^thirds of city Nero availed 
hunself of this opportunity to indulge bis 
passion for building, and the city now aaiumed 
a more ngoUr and stately appearauce The 
new streets were made both wide and straight; 
the height of the houses waa restricted , and a 
certain part of each was required to be built of 
Gabian or Albsn stone, which was proof 
against fire —D Divutoui Of the City. — Men 
turn has been made of the four Regtoitet or 
districts of which the city consisted after the 
anion of the Palatine city of seven Montes 
(Monfaiii) with the (j^innal settlement 
(Cottinif. These regions were generally called 
the ‘Servian Regiooi' and were ascribed to 
Semua TuUius, (as has been pointed out) 
they belonged to an eaiber period of develop- 
ment than the ‘Servian’ citv, as defined by the 
walls ascribed to Bervius Xheirnatueswere 
(1) Suburuna, comprehending the space from 
the Sobnia to the CaeLos, both inelosive , (2) 
Esyuitina, compiebending the Esquilme hSl , 
(S) CoUitta, extending over the Quirmnl and 
Punuial, (4) Palalina, comprehendmg the 
Palatine bilL These seem to have been enb- 
divided into twen'y seven Pici, for each of 
which there was an ‘ Argcan chspeL’ The 
mmber ot twenty seven Sacella Argeomm 
seems to arise from assigning mne to each of 
the three tribes (there is no need to alter 
twenty seven mto twenty four) [For the ntes 
of these chapels see Xlict Ant art-Argei] The 
Aventine and other districts were added in the 
' Servian ’ city, and yet more afterwards fsee 
above, C], bet no other arrangement of Regions 
waa made (ill the time of Augustas This 
mperor made a fresh d vision of the city into 
fonrteen Regions, wh ch comprised both the 
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Cun'), taid to hare teen dented from & Caeios ttm^gle of the Surnnitet. (2) P Timinafu 
who lit^ near, are deaenbed as coming op of ho X, and in the centre of the a?ger Tha 
near the bonse of Bomolns Thet hare prob toadwaj Ihioogh it was discotered in 187i la 
ably been nghlly identified witt a flight of digging the foundations of the I'oblic OSicea, 
ateps cut m the tufa rock which ascend from (3J P P^uifina, S of h'o. 2 on the aitu of the 
the direction of the Circna Maximna (ef Plot i Arch of Ualhenua, which probably replaced it; 
Urnn 20 , Solin. l 18). — II Walla of Serrlna the Via Praeneatina and liabicana began here 
TttillUi —These walla encloaed, as was staled It was discotered in 1878 (1) P Querquelu- 

abote, not merely the eeten ‘montea !fof the laaa, S of Jfo 3 (S) P Ca^Uomontana, S of 

Septimontiom, but also the other auborbe Ko 4, on the heights of hi Caeliua, behind the 
which belonged to the Foar Regions, and boapitalof S Ciotanniin loferano, at Ujo point 
lastly the more recent additions among which of jtmctioa of the two modem streets which 
waatheArentine It thusinclndedall IhehiUs bear the name of S Stefano Botondo, and the 
afterwsrdsregsrdedaathe'BetenhiUs ofllcme bb Qnattro Coronati (6) P Copend, one of 
(see above, pp 796, 798 , and later writers, as the most celebrated ef all the Itoman gates, 
Virgil in Geurg ii. S35 refer to these hiUa, and from which lasncd the Via Appio. It stood 
not to the ^ptimontmm, as giving the city her SW of No S, and at the bU foot of the 
title (cf Hor Carm Sec 7) The wall waa.of Caelus Its (onndations were discovered near 
course, more massire and elaborate where it the chtirch of S Giegono, and the lemsina of 
crossed the level ground than where it waa theXfarcian aijncdnct which passed over it and 
following the hilL In those parts it consisted . by Ua leakagagamedfor it theepithet' madula.' 
ofaditcbSO feet deepand 100 feet wile IbeifJov iii 11, fifart ui 47,1] (7, 8 0) P La- 

earth from which formed an agger from 60 to , ternalu, P Rauduscufa, and P Saevia, three 


the aide towar<^ the ditch. Tha total | walla ol Serrina probably here took a grevt 
Wth of the rampart exceeded 20 feet. [See bend to Iho S iDclosing the heights of S 
Jhft c/ Ant art J/urus} Startmg from the I Balbma and 6 Saba (10) P Xn^emma, on 
Bouthem extremity of this mound at the Porta the SW of the Vventiae near the Tiber and the 
Paijtulina th« fortifications of Servios ran great aalt'Oiagazinea Tlie arch diicoverel in 
along the outside edge of the Caehan and 1887 near the charch of S filanainCosmedm is 
Aventine hills to the nver Tiber by the Pott* ■ thought to belong to this gate (11) P Pfu* 
Tngemina. From this point to the Porta Flo | manlana, N of the preceiLng, near the SW 
mentana near tha SW extceaity of the Capi | elope of the Capitol and close to the Tiber 
toline full, there eppeara to have beeo no wml, [12; P Carmantatu, N of ho. 11 and at the 


but only « atone quay formed of blocks of tufa, 
the nter itself being considered a sufficient 
defence At the Peru FlameDtana the fertifi 
cations again commenced, and ran along the 
outside ^ge of the Capitoline and Qutfutal 
hiUa till they reached the northern extremity 
cf the agger at the Porta CoUina, and continued 
along the Campus Vimmalit to the E<qailina 
gate. It was in this plain, between the CoUine 
and EaquiUne gates, that the most massive 
fortification was cmployeil A great part of 
it ba-s been discovered near the railny station. 
A part ef the wall on the Aventine alvo still 
remains of magnificent construction, fio fe«t| 
high and 10) feet thick. In many parts, no ' 
doubt, the Servian walUfollowed the line of the 
older walls of the snbortis incorporated in (he 
city, and replaced them by stronger work The 
number of thegatea in the wslU of Bemue taj 
uncertain, and the position of many of them is 
doubtful. Pliny, indeed, states that their num 
ber waa thirty seven, but it is almost cortam 
that th.s nnmber includes many mere openings ! 
made through the walls to connect diSerent ' 
parts of the city with the suburbs, since the 
walls of hervius had long since ceased ta be 
regarded. The following is a hst of the gates I 
as far as they <wn be ascertained (1) Porta i 
Colhno, at the N extremity of the agger, and! 
the most northerly of si] tbe gates, stood at 
the point of junction of the Via balana and Via 
Nomentana. Its remains have heen discorered 
on the site of tbe modem Xfinufcro deiul 
Pman2e,a little to the S of the road leading to' 
Porta pta. This gate was aj.^ called Port*! 
Qmnnslj or Agonalis, It was of great un 
portacce as beiag in a pariicnlarly accesaible 
part of the walla The Gauls approached at 
this pMnt la St> 0 , Haaoibal m the next eentovy, 
andbnlUwhenhe led bis troops back in IW, 
and It wu the scene of tbe bstUe in 63 whicli , 
•ocured the power cf Sulla and ended Uvo Unt 


oftheSW slope of the Capitoline, n. 
altaxof Canseols, and leading (o the Foroot 
OUtonum and the Theatre of Sisrecllas This 
Mtocontarned two nasaages, of which ihenght' 
hajulonewsa called Porta ftcelerata from tha 
time that the three hundred Fabu naased 
Ihrougli It, and was always avoided (Lir ii 
49, Or Fflvf 11. JOl ) (18) P Pafumenn, V 
of No 12,arid at tbe K slope of the Capitoline 

a below the Arc, le»lmg to tlie Csmpus 
lus and the \ la Flammia. The remains 
of the gst® and part of the wall were found 
under a house in the (fi ifiur/ono (If)P. 
Powfoiofir, S of No 13 on the W slope of tbe 
Qomnahalso leading to the Campus Ifartius. 
(Iv) P 5aimuafiJ, N of No 14, also on tbe 
tt slope of the same hdi, dertving its name 
from the temple of Baneus which stood near it. 
{Sa.sccs} (16) P SaJufant, N of Na- 15, 
on the NW slope of the same hill, near the 
temple of Sains (17) P Tnumphalit The 
position of this gate is nuite nneertam except 
I'latit led, more or leas directly, to the Csmpas 
XIartins. It was probably opened only for tn 
umrhal processmna. (Cic. Pit 23, 53 . Jos. 
Rd'vii.s,4)— HI WalllofAuTelUU. These 
walls are rsaeutially tha saine at those which 
surround the modern city of Rome with (he 
exception of the part beyond the Tiber The 
Jantealamsnd the adjacent saberb was the only 
povtiQD beyond the Tiber which was included 
within the fortifications of Anrclian; for the 
Vatican was not snrroundnl with walls till tbe 
tiinao(IjeoIV.,in theninthccntnry Tbevalh 
a eiremt of twelve miUa. is bn lU of concrete faced 
with bnck The lower p.-vrl is solid . the upper 
has a pauage for sofa era, vaulted overiiead. 
•id having arches looking into the interior. 
Iherw were S83 lovers, at intervals of 4S feet, 
about 70 feet high, the average height of the 
waD being 60 larL The top of the wall w*» 
latttemeutod, but most of the battlements have 
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perished. On the left bank of the Tiber the 
walls of Aurelian embraced on the N.the Collis 
Hortnioram or Pincianus, on the "W. the Cam- 
pus Martins, on the E. the Campus Esquilinus, 
and on the S. the Mons Testaceus. There were 
fifteen gates in the Anrelia'n walls, most of 
which derived their names from the roads 
issuing from them. These were, on the N. 
side : (1) Porta Cornelia , on the Tiber in front 
of the Pons Aelius. (2) Porta Flaminia^ now 
Porta del Popolo. (8) P. Pinciana, on the 
hill of the same name. (4) P. Solaria, extant 
under the same name, but restored in modem 
times. Between this and No. 4 comes the mo- 
dem Porta Pia, called after Pius IV. (5) P. Nb- 
mentana, leading to the ancient P. CoUina. 
On the E. side : very little S. of the Via No- 
mentana was the Praetorian Camp, which, 
when the Aurelian walls were built, was set in 
them, projecting from them on either side : in 
the angle where the wall abutted on the S. side 
of the camp wall there is a blocked gateway 

^ now called Porta Clausa, whose ancient name 
is unknown. (6) P. Tiburiina^ leading to the 
old P. Esqiiilina, now Porta S. Lorenzo. (7) P. 
Pfaencstina or Lahtcflua, now Porta Maggiore. 
On the S, side : (8) P.Asinaria, close to the re- 
mains of the Bomus Laterana. It has been 
blocked up and the modem Porta S. Giovanni 
a few yards to the E. is used instead. (9) P. 

■ Metronis, or Metronii, or Metrovia, which has 
now disappeared, probably at the entrance to 
the Caehan, between S. Stefano Botondo and 
the Villa Slattei. (10) P. Latina, now walled 
up. (11) P, Apj)ia, now Porta S. Sebastiano. 

• The roads through this gate and tlirough No. 9, 
both led to the old Porta Capena, (12) P, 
Ostiensis, leading to Ostia, now Porta S. Paolo. 
On the "W. side : (18) P. Poii ueneis, on the other 
side "of the Tiber near the river, from which 
issued the road to Portus. (14) P. Avrelia, on 
the W. slope of the Janiculum, now Porta S. 
Pancrazio. (15) P. Septimiana,nQzx the Tiber, 
on 'the road connecting the Janiculum with 
the Vatican, was destro 3 'ed by AIe.xander VI. 
— E. Bridges. There were eight bridges across 
the Tiber, which probably ran in the following 
order from N. to S. : — (1) Pons Aelins, which 
was built by Hadrian, and led from the city to 
the mausoleum of that emperor, now the bridge 
and castle of St. Angelo (Dio Cass. Ixix. 23). 
(2) Pons FferoniamiSj or Vaiicamts, which led 
from the Campus Slartius to the Vatican and 
the gardens of Caligula and Nero. The re- 
mains of its piers may still be seen, when the 
waters of the Tiber are low, at the back of the 
Hospital of S. Spirito. (8) Pons Agrippae, at 
a spot about ISO.yards above the Ponte Sisto, 
where the foundations of a three-arched bridge 
were found in 1887, with an inscription on a 
cippus near w*hich mentioned the name of the 
bridge. (4) Very little belowNo. 3, P.Anrelius 
also called Janictilensis, vrhich led to the Jani- 
cnlum and the Porta Aurelia. It occupied the 
site of the present ‘Ponte Sisto,’ which was 
built by Sixtus IV. upon the ruins of the old 
bridge. (5, C) P. Fahricius andP. Cestius, th& 
two bridges which connected the Insula Tibe- 
rina with the opposite sides of the river, the 
former "nTith the city, the latter with the Jani- 
culum. Both are still remaining. The P. Fa- 
bricius, which was built by one L. Fahricius, 
curator viarum, b. c. 62 (Dio Cass, xxxviu. 45), 
whose name appears in an inscription cut on one 
of the arches, now bears the name of ‘Ponte 
Quattro Capi.’ The P. Cestius, which was 
probably bmlt by L. Cestius, praefectus urbi in 


B.c. 46, is now called ‘Ponte S. Bartolommeo.’ 
(7) P. Aomiluis or Lapideus, wrongly called 
Palatinus, below the Island of the Tiber, formed 
Uie communication between the Palatine and 
its neighbourhood and the Janiculum. It was 
the earliest stone bridge, begun by Aemilius 
Lepidus 179 b. c. and completed in 142. (8) P. 
Sitbltcius, the oldest of the Roman bridges, 
connecting the city -^rith the Janiculum, said to 
have been built b}* Ancus Marcius, when he 
erected a fort on that hill (Liv. i. 33). It v.'as 
built of wood, whence its name, which comes 
from sublicae, ‘wooden beams.’ It was carried 
away several times by the river, but from a 
feeling of religious respect was always rebuilt 
of wood down to the latest times, though with 
stone piers. Its site is uncertain, but probably 
led out of the Forum Boariura. Some think 
tliat some foundations near the Marmoratum 
belong to it. Others ascribe those remains to 
a bridge of the emperor Probus. (9) P. Mil- 
vins, or Mulvius, now ‘Ponte ^lolle,’ was situ- 
ated outside the city, higher up the river where 
the Via Flaminia crosses, and was bmlt by 
Aemilius Scaurus the censor, b.c. 109. [See 
also Did. of Ant. art. Pons.] — G. Interior of 
the City. I. Fora. The Fora were open 
spaces of ground, paved with stones, surrounded 
by buildings, and used as market places, or for 
the transaction of pubh'c business. At Rome 
the number of fora increased with the growtli 
of the city. They were level pieces of ground 
of an oblong form, and were surrounded by 
buildings, both private and public. They were 
divided into rivo classes : fora civilia, in which 
justice was administered and public business 
transacted, and fora venalia, in which pro- 
visions and other things were sold, and which 
were distinguished as the Fonim Boarium, 07f- 
iorittm, Saariiim, Piscarivtn, A'c. Tlie prin- 
cipal fora at Rome were : 1. Forum Romanum, 
also called simply the Forum, and at a later 
time distinguished by the epithets veins or 
magnum. It ran lengthwise from the foot of 
the ascent to the Capitol (Clivus Capitolinus) 
near ihe Arch of Septimius Severus in the 
direction of the Arch of Titus ; but it did not 
extend so far as the latter, and came to an end 
at the ascent to the Vehan ridge, where was 
the temple of Antoninus and Faustina. Its 
shape w'as that of an irregular quadrangle, of 
which the two longer sides were not parallel, 
but were wider near the Capitol than at the 
other end. Tliis represents a space of about 
200 yards by 70; but the central area of the 
Forum, kept clear of buildings (though not of 
statues and monuments) between the three 
bounding roads was about 875 feet long, 150 
wide at the NW. end and 110 at the SE., pared 
with slabs of travertine. This was an extent 
undoubtedly small for the greatness of Rome; 
but it must be recollected that the limits of the 
Forum were fixed in the early days of Rome and 
never undem'ent any alteration, the relief being 
afforded by the transference of public shows to 
other places, and by the erection of basilicas for 
certain business and the building of new fora 
by successive Caesars, The origin of the Forum 
is ascribed to Romulus and Tatius, who are said 
to have filled up the swamp or marsh which 
occupied its site, and to have set it apart as a 
place for the administration of justice and for 
holding the assemblies of the people. There is 
no doubt that the ground was originally a marsh 
(Ov. Fast. vi. 401), and it was drained by the 
Cloaca Maxima. The Forum fn its widest sense 
included the Forum properly so called and the 
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ComiUnm, whew the patneians met m their tbeslopes of the Capitoline hill, fromwhichtha 
comitia ctmata the FcFrma m its mriover Temple of Vespasian and the Temple of Con 
sense was ongmallj onlj a market-place, and cord looked down open the Forom , m front of 
was not us^ for any political purpose bnt the Temple of Concord was the Senacnlnm 
gladiatorial shows were giren in it from 216 B c fi»ohably a place of conference for senators 
down to the leign of Augnatss, and for *1»« with officials) , below this were the Unbilienj 
purpose temporary wooden bamers and seats Romae, of which there are still the remains— a 
were set op with awnings sjrread orer them cylindrical stmetnre of con'^ete and bnck, with 
fLiT nin. 80 , Snet. Jul S9 Aug H,.Tih 7, slaba of marble It marked the central point 
Plim XT 79 III. 23| At a later tune the Fomm of Kome (and so of the world in Roman esli 
m its narrower sense wa^ the place of meeting mation) and opposite it a little to the S is the 
for the plebeians m their comitia tributa The probable site of the Mllliantua Asxentn, a 
Comit nm lar between the Fomm and the Cana gOded pillar denoting that the great roads all 
or senate-house lc on the VE side of the direrged from the Forum (the distances were 
Forum and m front of what is now the ^urcb measured from the gates) Immediately below 
of S Adnano bounded on the E by the 4rgi waa the Graeeostasis, or platform on which 
Iftujn and the wad leading frona the Fomm to foreign enrols stood to listen to speeches, and 
the bobora. Recent ezcaTations seem to show adjoining it the Rostra. [Before the time of 
that It was a pared area aboot two feet below Ji^ns Caesar the Graecostasis adjoined the 
theIeTelo{theForam,fromwhichitwasreached Rostra in its old position m the Comitiom.] 
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hr three steps. The Rostra, or platform from I There are remains of the curred platrorm ct 
which the orators addressed the people, on t the Graocostasis behind the Rostra. The area 
ear Shr E. androi' rdwAnmA'oni.i'o/ ikr /Imnir watf ioruVreiJ oir C4tf S snAr .’/■ 
bnt in 41 B c Jnbus Caesar transferred the | tl!eTiaSacra,be7undwhichwas themagniScent 
Rostra to the V end of the Fomm. [For a de- Basilica Julia, an^ further E lacrosa the Vicna 
scnption,see Jhef o/Ant art Rortra ] lathe Tascus) the Temple of Castor , on the N side 
tune of Tarquia the Fomm was sarroonded by j of the Fomm, E of the Comitinm and Cnna 
a range of shops, probably of a mean character I atond the great Basiliea Aemilia , at the E end 
but they gradually underwent a change, and of the Forum were Use Temple of Johns and the 
were erentnally occupied by bankers and money ■ Bostra Julia, to the S of which hare been dsv 
changers. The shops on tie N sid» underwent I coreredthefimndahonaof theArchof Augustus, 
this change first, whence they were called tE of theeewere the houseandTetspIeo/^e^la, 
Aorac or Argtntanae Tuhemae , while the* the Regia,and UieTempleof Fsustina,m al ne 
aoops on the 3 side, though they snbseqoenUy which marked the extreme limits eastward of 
*^1*^*0*“ Jhe same change, were distm { the Forum , the free space of the Forum ter 
^ahed by the n a m e of Veieret Taiemar Immated farther west, at the Rostra JuLa— 2. 
Theband.ngs edging the Fomm m its crentoal , Fcrara Jolnun or Fomm Caeiaru. wa* badt 
co rid i ti on were as followa. At the 8W comer t by JoLus because the old Fomm was 

miderGie Capitol was the Temple of Saturn * al j found too small for the transaction of pubic 
ivf beyond the breh of Serems was j biisiiie>a. It was ckae by the old Fomm, wbind 

xne in^Uanmo , between these two wmU were ! the church of h. Caesar to3t here a 
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magnificent £eiiipIeofVenni5Geiiitrix. EemahiB fortim lying in tiie narrovr strip bet’v\'een the 
of five arches, built of tufa hlochs Tvitli key- _ Fonim Eacis and the Forum Augusti. It 
stonesof travertine, have been found, communi- was begun by Domitian, who demoHshed the 
eating with vaulted chambers, which are sup- private buildings on this strij), and it was 
posed to have been used as oSces.— 3. Forum ; tinished by ^erva. It was called Transitorium 
Augusti, built by Augustus, because the two because it served as a passage from the Forum 
existing fora were not found sufficient for the Eomanum to the Subura and Carinae. It was 
great increase of business which had taken sometimes called Forum Palladium, because a 
place. It stood behind the Forum Julium, and temple of Minerva stood in it. Tliere was abo 
its entrance at the other end was by an arch, a sanctuary of Janus Quadrifrons at the inter- 
now called Arco dc' Pantani. Augustus section of the roads communicating with the 
adorned it with a temple of Mars UUor, and other fora and with the Snhuia [see p. 498, a\ 
with the statues of the mo^t distinguished men Tliere are some remains of these temples and 



Belief itom the Arch of .tnrelins EhoTrinff the front of tlic CapitoUnc Temple. 


-of the republic. There are magnificent remains ' 
of the wall which enclosed this forum, 8C feet 
high, built of blocks of peperino in three stagey 
divided by string courses of travertine ; arched 
doorways are traceable.— 4. The Forom Pacts . 
of Vespasian lay to the SE. of the Fomm^ of 
Augustus, divided from it by the street lading 
to the Subura. In it was the Temple of Peace 
dedicated by Vespasian after the end of tne 
Jewish war and containing spoils from Ihe , 
Jewish Temple. Part of the circuit wall of ; 
this fortun remains, opposite^ the ©nd * 

-of the Basilica of Constantine. — 0. Forum * 
2?ervae or Forum Trausitorium, was a small 


of the wall of the forum.— 6. Forum Trajaui, 
built by the emperor Trajan, who employed the 
architect ApoUodoms for the purpose. It lay 
between the Forum of Augustus and the Campus 
Martius. It was the most splendid of all the 
fora, and considerable remains of it are still 
extant. It consisted of the forum-area sur- 
rounded by a magnificent colonnade; the Basi- 
lica Ulpia and its two Bibliothecae, between 
which rose the great column 120 feet high and 
the Temple of Traj'an. To provide space for 
these buildings the ridge of tufa rock between 
the CapitoUne and the Quirinal was cut away. 
The column remains in situ^ and also a great 
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curTedline of wall, partoftb^circuit wall, which ViteOios, A» 60, and was rebuilt hj Vespa* 
contained three atones of charubers.— 7 The aian, it was burnt down a third tune m the 
Fomm Boanam, or cattle market, lay between tei^ of TituS, 60, and was again rebuilt bj" 
the Velabrtun to the E and the Tiber to the Dtmitian with greater splendour than before 
W ; to the It hj the Capittd. In it were the The Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was thp 
stiUenstingTempleofForsFortnna theTemple most magniflecnt at ftome Its front was 
of Ceres, and the still existing round Temple of towards the Fomm, above the Tarpeian Bock. 
Hercules, which was at the S end of the fomm. It stood on a eery large elevated platform or 
next to Circus Maximus The vegetahle market podiitm The columns were Corinthian, of 
(ForumOlitonumllayoutsidethewallofSemns, Pentehc marble The gates were of bronze, 
between the Fomm Boanam and the Campus and the eeiliUgs and tiles gilt The gilding 
Martins— IL Capitolinm. The Capitoline hJl alone of the building cost Domitian 12,000 
had two BumuLts the Stt peak, onwhiehatood talents These gilt-bronre tiles were partly 
the Temple of Jupiter being called Capitobum removed by Gensenc, and the rest were used 
the hE peak, on which stood the Temple of by Pope Honcu^us in C80 to roof the Basilica 
Juno Moneta (and now stands the Ara Coeli), oi St. Peter In the temple were kept the 
being called the Arx The space between tliem bibyUine books Here the consuls upon enter 
was called the Asylum, because (as the legends mg on their offered sacnSces and took 

said) Bomnlos there established a refuge their rows, and hither the rictonons general 
for fugitives In reality, t^fore the union of . who entered the city m Innmph was earned 
the ‘Four Kegions’ it would seem that the 'm his tnnmpbal ear to return thanks to the 
Capitolme hill belonged to the settlement m Fattier of the gods. Remams of the podium 
the Quinnal, with which it was more nearly have been foniid on this SW peak, and in 1875 
united by the low mterrenmg ndge The the drum of a column of Pentelic marble was 
approaches, however, were more diAcult in discovered there, and also the remains of a 
ancient times than they became later, and the l small podium which may belong either to the 
cliffs could ongmaDy be ascended only on the I small temple of Jupiter Tonatis or to that of 
fide of the Forum, either by the Sacred "Way i Jupiter Ferelfins rebnill hy XoCTstna The 
up to the Asylum, or bv the Gradus Slonetae Temple of Juoo Moneta, used also as a mint 
up to the Arx The whole hill is said to bare Die? of Ant art. i/oncta], built by CamiUns 
been once called Mona Satumius (karro L L ac $4l,stood Ihe Art(theNE p^k), which 
r 11) and also Mona Tarpeius 'Ta&pzu^ but is now occupied by the church of Ara Cotli 
the name ‘ Tarpeian Eock ' belonged to that lu this space between the two peaks, called, 
part of the cliff which faced tbe Vicus Jnganus as has been slated, the Asylutt, and on the side 
BndtheForum.aad has now been socom^etely of it above the Fomm, stands the so^alled 
transformed as to present no idea of the steep Tabolannm, a building of which the use and 
eltfi from which erumnals were thrown (An history have nererl^en ascertained [tee Zhe( 
escaned piece of the rock on the W aide of of Ant a vj— lH- Cajcpi, as e«tam open 
the hm, towards the Tiber, is often, but spaces of ground were called 1. Campus 
wrongly, shown as the Tarpeian Pvicfc.] The lurtlu the ‘ Plain of SUrs,’ frequently 
primitive widl, of which remaios are tra^ble, called the Capipus simply, was, in its widest 
may belong to a tune when the Capitolme was ngdification, the open ]^m at Boms onttide 
an altogether independent fortress occopied hy Um ciK wsUt, lying between the Tiber and the 
a settlement not as yet muted either with the hills ^pitohsos, Quinnal. and Pincmt; but it 
Quinual or the Palstme city, and it appears was more commonly used to signify the hVT. 
that the Arc had slim a separate wall of its portion of tbe plsiu lying m the brad of the 
own. The name Capttohum Vetui was ap- liber, which here nearly surrounded it on three 
plied to the citadel on llie Quinnal hSl, which, sides, and stretching along the bank of the 
before the muted city bad its co mmo n sane- upper zeach of the nver as far aa waa included 
tuary on the Capitolme possessed a threefold m the Amelisn walla The S portion of the 
temple there to Jupiter, Juno and Miuerva plain in the neighbourhood of the Circus Flami 
(Varro, Z B v 158) The most ancient aanc mas was called Campu Flamuuuf or Prato 
tuary, according to tradition, on the Capitol Flusuua. The Campus Jlartins is said to hare 
was tbe small temple of Jupitra Feretnus, said belonged onpually to the Tarquins, and to have 
to bare been built by Komulus on tbe site of a become tbs propertv of tbe state and to have 
sacred oak, which belonged to a still iLore beraconsecratsd toMsrs upon the ezpulsiou of 
primitive ctilt (Lir a 10) It was rebuilt by the Iwgs. Here the Bomsn youths were sc 
AugUvtiLv But tbe worship of the Cspitoline customed to perform their gymnsstic and war 
tn^ Jupiter, Juno and Minerva muvt have like exercises, and here the comitia of the 
belonged also to theearbest settlements OD the centuries were he'd (cf Hor Od L 8, in 7, S>, 
hiU, and gave It through all Bomsn history its iv ],39,faf it, 6, 49, l 6,126, Hp i 7,S9,i.ll, 
chief sanctity In the Temple of Jopiler 4, A P 162, Jiart ti.14, iv 8) The iTiyifa or 
Capitohnns on the Capitohum, the statue of inclosmw for voting purposes ongmally con 
Jupiter occupied the centre chamber, but there sistedof pens like sheepfolds (Jut ti. 629), but 
were two smaller ones, that on the right con tbe Septa Joli*, begun by Julius Csesar and 
taming the stains of Ilmerra, that on the left completed by Agnppa (Cic ad Alt it 16, Dio 
the staloe of Juno. This temple was many Cass biu 23) were built of stone and adorced 
times destroyed and rebuilt. It u said to have with statues. Remains of travertme piers in 
been first hmlt by the Tsrqmns (if so, it prob- eight rows are visible in Via Lata under the 
ably took the place of something earberh and church of S JIana, and the PsUzzn Dona. 
ded.cated m 509 B.C It contamed a tem- At u later time >4 was surrounded by temples 
cotta statue of Jupiter of Etruscan make, and I porticoes, theatres and thermae [see under 
a chanot of the same malensl stood on the these beads}. 2 Campus Eeeleratns, close to 
pediment (PLn. xxxr 157) It was bfunt down the Porta Colima and withm the walls of 
in the civO wars, 83, but was rebuilt by Sulla, { Semus, where the ^ eetals who had broken 
f"’ dedicated by Q Catulus, 69 It was' then- vows of chastity wer- entombed alive 3* 
•mnit down a second time by the soldiers <rfj Campus Agnppae, prolably on tbe SIV alope 
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Talliannm or Mamertme prison [bcc bclowj— rebuilt the following pear (Dionys i7 STjOt. 
V Temples [For the strict uses of the wotJs Ftut ti 481 , Liv xii7 47, xx7 7 ) The eiist 
aedea and templum see iJict of Ant ut mg temple called that of Fortuna Vmlis is by 
Tfmplum'^ Oatof the Tastnumberof temple* I some supposed to be the temple of Hater Ma 

mRome(of whichtherearesaidtoharebeentOO) tnta, by otliera (with greater probability) it 
the following (in alphabetical order) are the i» taken to be the temple of Portunua, which 
most important to notice TemplitmAeacnlapat stoodnear the Pons Aemihiia(7iaf Aiip 17), the 
on the Island in the Tiber to which sick per modem Ponte Itotto This temple la well pre 
sons were brought for cure A sacred ^ake, serredandis an lonictemple, saidtobeof adate 
representing the god, had been brought from . earlier than the middle ol the hrst century B 


EpidauruB in 23J b c to a' ert a pestilence, 
and the temple built on the island bManse the 
snake had swum ashore there (Li7 ■■ 6, Up 
11) T Anfontni ef FTiusfinae, at the further 
end of the N side ol the Forum, bniH by 
Antoninus Pins in honour of his wife Faua- 
t na, 111 AO It was conrerted 
church of S Lorenzo in Miranda, and most of 
the old coUa destroyed, but the tine Cormthian 
front remains T Apol/inia (1) on the Pala 
tine, dedicated by Augustus in 28 BC in 
■nomory of his victory orer hei Pompeius m 
v6 It was of great magnificence both for its 
architecture and its treasures The statue of 
Apollo was by Scopaa At the sides of the portico 
or peristyle were two large libraries one for 
Greek, the other tor Latin books (3) In the 
Campus Martins neat the Theatre of Marcellus 
It was dedicated to the Delpliic Apollo in 438 
B C Remains of it hare been found near the 
Piaeza Montanara T Aiiyuati founded by 
Tibenus, on the slope of the Palatine towards 
the Via Kora T Bellonaa, m which the 
senate assembled to receive foreign ambasea* 
dors and to hear the appl cations of generals 
for a trmmpb, as it was outside the pomeriom 
It stood near the Circus Flammius T Bonaa 
Daae on the SE side of the Aventine near the 
Bacrum Baxmn, where Remus took the euspicee 
(Or Faat r 148) Aad Ca«{oni,th«teinpl«of 
Castor and Pollux, at theSE end of the Forum, 
diTided from the Basilica Juba bytheVicnsi 
Tuscus It was said to hare been founded near' 
the (oontam of Jotuma, on the spot where the 
twui gods baited in the Forum to announce 
the victory of Begillus It was vowed by 
A Postununs m that battle and dedicsled by 
hia son m 4S2 E c . restored in 119 by L Metel 
lus Dalmaticns, rebuilt by Tibenus and D/usus 
after tbcir German campaigns, ad C, with 
Connthiau columns of Pentelic marble, three of 
which and the entablatnre are now standing 
It was eometimes need as a place of mectiDg 
for the senate (Cic pro S’enur 46), and as an 
office for tcstingweights and measures. T Ce 
rcne,m which Liber and Libera were associated 
with Ceres, in the Forum Boanum, near the 
Circus Maximus, dedicated by the consol Sp 
Cassius En 494 B c Remains of it are built up 
into the walla of the church of S Slana in Co»- 
medm T Concordiae on the slope of the 
Capitohno hill above the Forum founded by 
CamiUus BC 3G7 rebuilt byOpimios m 121, 
and again, B c 6, by Tibenus and Drusus Irom 
the spoils of Germany The senate often met i 
in it Pvemauis of the podium may hr seen, 
besides fragments of columns and cornices 
T Dianae, on the Aventine, eaid to have been 
• built by ServmsTullins. and restored byAo<Ti* 
tus T Ftdej, on the Capitol, said to lure 
been founded by Numa rebuilt in tho first 
Panic war Aed Poriunae, the temple of 
Fors Fortuna or Fortuna Yinlia [see p 816 , *1 
in the Pomm Boantim near the Porta Car 
mentabs, said to have been bmlt bj Semns 


There was also a temple of iortuna liedux 
dedicated by Pomitian in the Campus Martius, 
of Fortuna Reapictena on the Palatme, and 
three temples of Fortune rear the Porta Col 
lina. T Florae on the Quinnal, near tho 
‘ Tiburtina pila (probably a stone of Lares 
CompitolesJ, and the old shnne of Jupiter at 
lEie Capitofmm Veins (Mart v 62) T Faum 
or Jotu el Faunt in the Island of the Tiber 
dedicated 196 b c Aed Hereuha A round 
temple of Hercules stood m the bE comer of 
the Forum Boanum near the Ara Maxima 
(Lir X 23, Tac Ann. xv 41, Macrob iii 6), 
ol great antiquity, and traditionally asenbed to 
Bvander It was rebuilt in the time of An 
gustus.and there is little doubt that it is the 
beautiful round temple with Connthian col 
umus which stands at this spot and is often 
erroneously called a temple of Vesta. There 
eras also a temple of JJerculea Afusorum {=■ 
HpiuXiit MovoBT’ivnr) close to the Portico ol 
OctavM, between the theatre ol Marcellus an 1 
the Cuvos riammiDS It was bndt by M Ful 
Tius Nobilior about 187 BC who adorned it 
with terra cotta statues of the Aluses and of 
Heracles pla^g on tho lyre (Plm xzxvt. CC) 
whicbhehad brought from Greece [For the eon 
nexion of Heracles and the Aluses see p 401, a] 
Tlierc wee also a templo of Ilereulet 0Mfo* 
in the tame district T ITonona el Virlulia, 
near the Porta Capena, founded by Marcellos 
m 213 B c from the spoils of Syracuso another, 
founded by Afarems, stood on the CapitnL 
T latdiael Serajnt, was built in the time of 
Kero in the Campus Marties near the temple 
of Minerva it was dsmaged by the fires in tho 
reigns of Nero and of Titus and was restored 
by Alex Severus Bleny works of Egyptian 
art have been found on this spot Another 
temple of Isis stood somewhere in the third 
region T Jam, the most notable temple of 
Jojios, was at the KE end of the Forum [For 
an account of it see p 457, b] The temple 
of Janus Quadnfrons (a quadruple arch) stood 
in the Forum Nervae at the intersection of 
tlie road from the Forum to the Snbnrawith 
that from the Forum Pacts to the Fomm 
Angusti Itistliought that the remains found at 
(he SW end of the Forum Merrae belong to this 
temple T Jovlt For the temples of Jnpiter 
Capitobnus, Costos, Feretnos and Tonans on 
the Captlolxum see above, 0 II The temple 
oUJpiter Slafor^at said to have been origin 
ally built by Itomnlos in gratitude for the 
staying of the flight of the Romans before the 
SabmesfLir i 13, Bionys ii 60, Or Faat vi. 
793 Trial in 1 81) It was on the Palatine 
between the Porta jlagonia and the site of the 
:h of Titns, and between the Via Sacra and 
Via Nova. Another temple of Jnpiter Stator 
was in the Campus Martins A temple of 
Jnpiter Victor, of which it is thought that tic 
foondations have been discovered, stood on the 
Palatine overlooking the Campus Afartins A 
teni[dc of the Asiatic Jupiter Dolichenns 


temple of Jfafer fp 461. b] stood in the Campus Martins near 
IJoth were burnt down n c 213 and | the efanrefa of 8 Alessio, where mscnptions 
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marble BUps «hcb past are sDppo«*4 to Area Vofeani (L»p xxxtr tO; Feat p 200: 
hare been tbe entranre bi * treasDrecbaiaber CJJt rt til) Tk& Area 'koicxai ««j rraea 
T fiolj*. seal the Spma ol the Client ilawtaM tonneetin^otthepeeplc^DionjB u M n-Sf) 
(TttC Ann it 71 ■ TertuU Sped 8) T Part of it was afterward* occupied br the 
Spev, la the Forum Olitorinm probably temple of Concord T Urbis or Baerae tJrbu 
one of the three amaU temples bniU iit stood at tlie 6F comer of the I oram l’a<n* 
tie wilij o/ S 'Siceola in Ctrem T A *ioare beaded d/xirtray o/ frarertioe in JIi« 
TeUunt, near the house of Pompej >n the remains of llie bonnding wall of the Forum 
Cannae (StV slop® of the Esimlme) often nsed Pacts led from the side of the Basilica of Con 
for meetings o! the senate T Troiom nt the stantioe into the T Sacrae Uthis The two 
Fottun of Trajan ^see aborc T tV;oet« on end walls of the temple, rehnilt by Sererus, 
the isJand in the Tiber also on the Capitobne remain The map of the city was engrsreil 
hill. T Veneni et Uomae built by Hadmn or painted on one of the walls of this temple 
who emplcrred ApoUwlQTua of Dama^o-oa aa — Vl Citcv The Cirti were places lor chariot- 
architect It stood at the C end of (he Fornm, races aodhorso-racea I Circus Jiciriinur, fre 
on the slope of the Veha, ra aed on a high atylo- I ijnently called simply the Circus was /onnded 
hate above the Via Sacra, and was the laigeat, by TarqaiBios Pnaens in the Vallis Slurcia, be 
anl among the most magniBcent at Borne It tween tna FaUtinc and the Aventmr and was 
had two celiac on« for Venoa, the other for anceessirely enlarged hy Jnhus Caesar and 
Boma Aetema. Tiiere are fine remstos adyoin Trajan Under the empen^ >( confauied seats 
mg the monastery of S Francesea. T Veneni tor S3500I} persona it was resJoted by Con 
Eryeinoe, wss on the Capitohne bill doiie to stantine tbs Great, and games were celebrated 
the temple of Hart these two were rowed by in >t as Uts as the sixth centniy [For a full 
Fabios Maximua and T Otacihua Bn 217 description sea Uicf of Anl art Circur] 2. C 
{Lit nil. 10) Another temple of Veona Ery ] Fltfnuniuj erected by Flaminina m s c 221tn 
ciaa was boHi s e 181, jast outside tbo Porta tiw Zhwta FUmiiiia before (he Porta Carmen 
Colima (Or Fait it (571, Li» »L 84) The ulu, it was not sufficiently Urge for the popu 

latiOB of lionje, and was them 
fore seldom nsed S C Cau 
et .Vrronts erected hr CalignU 
in the gurden* of Agnppma or 
the o’brr aide of the Tiber, 
ooder tbo Vatican bill, and an 
larged by Kero. 4 C Haten 
III srrongly ascribed lo Oara 
caUa, on the ^la Appui, f«o 
miles from the p'es It was 
boilt by ^laxentiQS o-b 811 
BemarkaUo remaios of the ex 
temal wall atilJ exist 8 C 
JIfinaiii IS the titlo gtren to 
a tHcns o5 wb«h toma teniMT s 
hare been found near tlie Man 
toleum of IfadriAn- Among 
tbe Circi we may also nechon 
a The Stadium, hbcwise caljcfl 
C dyonafiaandC Alezantln 
iQ the Campus MartiQS, erected 
by Domitian in place of tlic 
wixijen Stadium Ouilt by An 
temple of Venui Geneirtr, rowed m tlw battle cuslas an J waa restored by Alexander S>cTcrns 
of Pharaalia, was built m the centre of the , Us remains shU exist inthePiaziahaTona.— 
Forum Jnhara, and dedicated s c 48 T Fra [VIlTbeatTes TleattesweTenolbQiUatBomc 
paijant, was built by Domitian on Ibe slope of till a coioparatirely Ut« pened, and long after 
.1-, vni —j.. •v. 'the Cim At first they were only jnaAe of 



the Capitcdine hil] coder the Tuhvluiam 
and next to the temple of Concord, and was' 
rertored by Sept berenis Three Cirfomns | 
(belonging to the six of the portico) with the I 
entahUXure ahore are atiU ilanding they are 
part of the building of DmDitian. Arif Frafar.i 
stands at the H angle of tlie Forum The : 
onginal temple was destroyed by the Caola j 
B C 890, and three snccessiTe temples were I 
burnt in 211 Bc., Cd aJ> and 191 a.» The' 
existing temple fpresemog fhe ancient circ^r i 
shape, the form of the pnmitiTe house) wasbaat ' 
by hept Scfcrus [see farther undCT VtsTa^ 
T Fiefomae, on the Clirus Tictonae, a J* ' 
slope of the FaUtine, wss built on the site of 
a very annent altar of Tirtory fDionya. aSaj 1 
It wss rehnilt in 291 b C- from the proceeds of 
fines imposed by the acdiles (Lit x S3), and 
restored opAugustuv Some remains of itsrere 
discoeercd near the church of 8 31ari« libi^a- 
tncei Vdtanal a eery ancient altar to VbI ' 
can stood on the slw^ of the Capitol, snth ' 
a wide spsce of aaer»d gtoun 1 round it called 


■ood for tetapotsTj purposes, and wtre after 
wards broken up, but many of these wooden 
tbeatren were notwithsUndmg con^tmcteil with 
CteaV magnificence The i^lendid wooden 
theatre of 3L Aemilius 8caunu was capable of 
oontainlng 88,000 spectators. [Dicf of Anl 
art Tkeatrunt J L Thealmm Eompeit, tli» 
first penuanent stone theatre was ereeW liy 
Cn Pompey, *.c 53 in the Campu* 3Iartiu». 
AE o' the Circus Flaminio", after the modil 
ot the theatre of 3fytilene It contained seat* 
for tOOno sjiectators. Tt was restored sncces 
aixely by Auguitu* Tibennt.Cahgula,Docle 
tian, and Thcodonc Its rums are bv the 
Palazar Pto, not far Irota the Cam;«5 di Ftore 
8 Th Comeht JJalhi, gE of the preceding 
Dear the Tiber, on the s be of th» I’alaxzo Cencu 
It was dedicated by Cornelius nathns in > c 
13, waa partlr burnt di>wn nuler Titns, but 
was Bubseijuently restored. It conUmol seats 
for ll.fCC persons. Boine ol its colnmns ate 
Ttalble built into house* in V*!* di S 3fana m 
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CacaberK Z.Tli.MarccUi/m tlip Forum OU- middle ngea to the amplntlioatre at Capua, 
tonum, SE. of the preceding, botn een Hie slope The Flarian AmplHtheafre iras Bituated in the 
of the Capitobne and the Island of the Tiber, valley between the Caelian, the Esquiline and 
on tl\e site of tliG tomplG of Pictcis. It was tlic Vditi, on tl\G mnrsliv ground wliicli \ 7 <vs 
begun by Julius Caesar, and dedicated by Au- prerioualy the pond of Nero’s palace It was 
gnstus in B c. 13, to the memory of hia nephew begun by Vespasian, and was completed by 

aiarcellus. It was restored by Vespasian, and Titus, who dedicated it in a.d. 80, when 5000 

perhaps also by Alexander Severus. It con- animals of different kinds were slaughtered 
tamed seats for 20,000 spectators. The re- To this period belong the three tiers of open 

mains of its Cavea exist ne.ar the Piazza Monta- arches on the facade and the interior up to 

naia, arcades wnth engaged columns in two a level with the top of tho arcades The 
stories supporting an entablature to each story, highest tiers of seats and the fourth story with 
There was also an Odeum, m the Campus Mar- pilasters belong to the third century. Tliis 
lias, buil t by Doraitian, and eniarged by Trajan : wonderful building covered nearly six acres of 
it contained^ seats for about 11,000 persons — j ground, and furnished seats for 87,000 speota- 
VIII, Amphitheatres. The amphitheatres, like | tors In the reign of JIacrinns it was struck bv 
the theatres, were originally made of wood for lightning, and so much damage was done to it 
temporary purposes. They were used for tho that the games were for some years celebrated 
shows of gladiators and wild beasts. The first in the Stadium. Its restoration was commenced 
wooden ampliitbeatre was built by C. Sen- ' by Elagabalus and completed by Alexander 
bonins Curio (the celebrated partisan of Caesar), ' Se\ crus. S. Ampli. Castrense, at the SE. of 
and the next by Julius Caesar during his per- the Anrelian walls — IX. Nanmachiae. These 



Ampbltheatrum Ilavium, or Colosseum 


petual dictatorship, B.c. 46. 1. Aynpli^ Statilii 
Tatiri, in the Campus Martius, was the first 
stone amphitheatre in Rome, and was built by 
Statilius Taurus, B.c. 30. This edifice was the 
only one of the kind until the budding of tlie 
Flavian Amphitheatre. It did not satisfy Cali- , 
gula, W'ho began an amphitheatre near the 
Septa ; but the work wms not continued by ' 
Claudius. Nero, too, xV.n. 57, erected a vast | 
amphitheatre of -wood, but tins was ouly a 
temporary building. The amphitheatre of 
Taurus was destroyed in the burning of Rome, 
A.D. 64, and was probably never restored, and 
it is not again mentioned [Diet, of Ant. art. 
Aviyhitlieat'ntini\ 2. Amph. Flaviunif or, as ; 
it has been called since the middle ages, ttie 
Colosseum or Coliseum, a name said to be de- 
rived from the Colossus of Nero, which once 
stood near, but had been destroyed before the 
name was given to the amphitheatre. It is 
more likely that the name (which first appears 
in the ^vritings of Bede) was descnptne of its 
vast size. The same name was applied m the 


were buildings of a kind similar to the amphi- 
theatres. They v ere used for representations 
of sea-fights, and consisted of artificial lakes or 
ponds, with stone seats around them to accom- 
modate the spectators. [Diet, of Ant. art- 
Nainnachiae'] 1. KauniachiaJulii Caesaris, 
in the middle part of the Campus Martius, 
called the ‘ Lesser Codeta.' This lake ivas 
filled up in the time of Augustus, so that we 
find in. later uTiters mention only of two Nau- 
raachiae. 2. K. Augiish, constructed by Au- 
gustus on the other side of the Tiber under the 
Janiculum, in the Horti Caesariani or Nemns 
Caesarum, It was subsequently called tlie 
Vetus Naumachia. to distinguish it from the 
folloiving one. S. N. Foinitiani, constructed 
by the emperor Domitian, probably on the other 
side of the Tiber under the Vatican and the 
Circus Neronis. — Thermae. The Tliermae 
were some of the most magnificent buiidingsof 
imperial Rome. They were distinct from the 
Balneae,OT common baths, of which there were 
a great number at Rome. In the Thermae the 






baths constituted a Email part ot the buildio^ 
Theywere.properlyspeakinj.ftEomao adapta- 
tion of the Greek gymnasia and besides the 
baths they contained places for athletic games 
and fonthlal eporls, eredrae or pablie balls. 



porticoes and restibnJen for t! is idle, and libra 
nes for the learned They were decorated with 
the finest objects of art and adorned with 
fotintainsT and shaded walks and plantations. 
[Die/ of Ant art Ifafnea] 1 Thermae Agnp- 
pae, in the Campus Martius, erected by SL 
Agnppa, about twenty feet behmd the Pan 
theon, which was supposed by some, but with 
out sufficient reason, to hare served onginaUv 
as a vestibule to these Thermae [see above} 
On the removal of some houses in 1881 remains 
of a great hall lined and paved with marbW 
and with fiuted columns, belongmi^ to these 
Thermae were fotmb 2. Th, Heronu erected 
by 'Sero in the Campus llartma alongside 
of the Tlienuac of tgnpjm they were re- 
stored by Alexander Sevems, and were from 
that time called Th Alejandnuae S Th 
Tifi, on the Esqudine, near the amplutheatre 
of this emperor, of which there are stiU eon 
Biderable remains 4 Th Trajani, also cn 
the Es^Oilme, immediately behind the two' 
preceiling, towards the NE 5 Th Com ' 
modianae and Th Secerianoe, close to one 
.another, near S Balbma, in the SE part of 

Anlonmianae(theBathio/Cara 
ralla), alvj in the SE part of the citv.Ubmd 


the two preceding, one of the meat magnificent 
of all the Thermae, >n which 2SOO men could 
bathe at the same time The greater part of it 
was built by Caracalla, end it was complete by 
Elagahalos end Alexander Serente The re- 
mams of this immense building are among 
^ most remarkable m Borne (For a full 
deecnptum see Diet of Ant art Balnea) 
7 Th Dioclettant, m the JiE part of the city 
between the Agger of bervius and the Vnmnal 
and Qoinnal covering nearly all the ground 
between the Porta ViDunalis and Porta Colima. 
It was the most extensive of all the Thermae, 
contammg a library, picture gaUery, Odeum, 
Ac., and snch immense batbe that 8000 in<m 
eoi^ batbe in them at tbe same time The 
great hall of the Tepidanum was transformed by 
Michelangelo into the nave of tbe church of 
S Mana degli Angeli, and one of the hot 
Toom» (Jaeotuea) hmtsa the FCEtibufe of the 
church. 8 Th Coiufonfini, on tbe Quinnal, 
on the site of the modern Palazzo Bospigliosi, 
of which all traces have duappeared Tbe 
following 'Thennae were smaller and less cele- 
brated. 9 Th Deetanae, on the Aventine 
Th Suranae, erected by Trajan to the 
memory of bis fnend Sulpieius Sura, also m 
the neighbcrnrhccd of tbe Avsntme, probably 
tbe •>aine as the Th Vartanae 11 Th Phtl 
tppt near S Mitfeo in Sferulaaa. 15 Th 
Agrtppmae, on the Viniioal, behind S Lorenzo 
1$ th Coil et Li/tu, on the Fsiubse, called 
in the middle age* the Terme di Oallnccio^ 
ZI Saiilteae The Basilicae were buddings 
whicb served as courts of law and exchanges or 

E laces of meeting for merchants and men of 
osiness 1 Batihea Poraa, erected by 51 
PorciuaCsto,iDt)ieForam,adjoismgthe Cana, 
BC 181 It was burnt down along wiUi the 
Cana in the note wbch followed the death of 
Clodios,S2 2 £ Aemilia, alsatalltiAemilia 
et F«/ciiv, because it waa built by the censors 
L AemilinsXepidns and 51 Fnlvius bobibor 
in 179 It wsa situated m the Pornm, near the 
preording one It «a* restored by AcmiUna 
Paulas m the time of Caewir and was hence 
called JI Aemjha or Pauli It was dedicated 
by his son Paulas Aemdin* Lepidus in his 
consulship, 81 It was burnt down twenty 
years afterwards (It), and was rebuilt nonun 
ally by Paafus Lepidus, but in reality by 
Angustus and the friends of Paulas The new 
bui'dmg was a most magnificent one , its 
columns ot Phrygiau marble were especially 
celebrated. It was repaired by another Lepidus 
in the reign of Tibenna, a n 22. SB Sem- 
proma, bi^t by Tu Sempronius Gracchus 8 c 
171, in the Forum, at the end of tbe Vicus 

ToscDS 4 J3 O/nmia.m the Forum, near the 

temple ot Concordia. 5 B Julia, begun by 
JdLus Caesar and finished by Augustus, m the 
Forum, between the temples ol Castor *ud 
3atnni,probabl7onthesiteDf theB Sempronia 
mentioned above It was restored after a fire 
by Sept Sevems. The budding can now be 
traced by tbe remains of marble piers, of the 
caacelli and of tbe pavement C B Argen 
/ana, m the Forum, near the Clivus Ar|entanos 
imd tef<M« the temple of Concordia, destroye*! 
to make room for the unpenal fora Tbe re- 
mains of this buildmg are behind S 5Urtifis, 
alongside of the Salita di Marfono 7 B Vlp'^'i 
in the middle of the Fonun of Trajan, of which 
there are still considerable remains. 8 B 
Canafoniiana, a magnificent building, between 
tbe temple of Peace and tlie temple of Home 
and Tenns, of which 1 tile remains except three 
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of Terns ifler his victory over th« Parthians the Via del Marfono The name J^ttlUinUP' 
0 A \farci m tbeAia Flammia, not has nothing to doviith anyadditions by Scmas 

far from the Arch of Claudius, probably erected TnlLus, as old etymologists supposed, but is 
to commemorate the Tictory of this empen^ derived from fiiffiu# (a spnng), and means ‘the 
over the MarcomannL It existed under diffe r well house,’ the lower chamber having been 
ent names near the PiazzaFiano down to 1C63, originally a cistern for (he use of the Capitol 
when It was broken up by order of Alerandet excavated in the rock to collect the water of the 
VXI 10 A Septimii Snen still extant in the spring which still exists there It is a circular 
Fomm at the end of the Via Sacra and the chamber partly hollowed m the rock, partly 
Clivus Capitolinns before the temple of Con bnilt npinth blocks of slone.formmg originally 
cordia, near the church of SS Sergio e Barren a ranl^ or conical roof closed at the top by a 
was erected by the senate, ad 203 in honour stone which was removed to let the prisoners 
of Seplunins ^verus and his two sons Cara- down into the lower chamber (or Talhannm 
caHa and Geta. on account of his victories over premier) this is now reached by a modem stair 
Partbians and Arabians 11 A Argenlari- case Above was a larger room, of a later date, 
OTunx in the Fomm Boanozn la gateway rather but still very old. Above the whole has been 
‘ban an archi was alno erected in honour of built the church of S Pietro in Carcerc In 
^ept- Severas and hi« two sons by the silver this lower pnson Jegurtha was condned and 
smiths and merchants of the district Cans- pvohably died of the cold in on» or other 
calliv erased all that referred to bia brother of the chambers captives were slain as the 
Geta 12. A Gallieni erected to the honour tnumphal procession went up to the Cap lol, 
of Gallienns by a private individual it Anre and cnminsls were executed (e y the Catdine 
bus Victor, sIbo on the Esriuibne SB of the ^ conspirators; (lav xxiz 22, xxiiv 41 , Sell. 
Porta Esquilma. It u still extant near the Cal 55 ) Near this prison were the Scalae 
church of S Vito IS A Comtontini at the Qemoruae or steps down which the bodies of 
entrance to the valley between the Pala'ine those who bad beem executed were thrown into 
and the Caehaii, is stiU extant It was erectcl the Fomm to be exposed to the gaze of the 
by the senate in honour nf Constantine aft>-r ftomau pojuloce It is said (Ltv m 57) that 
his victory over Jlsxentius a d 812 It i» App CUaihaa built a new prison- It is of 
profusely ornamented and many el the ba-v coarse possible Ilut tins may be the upper 
reliefs which adoru it were taken from one of chamber orer the Tunianum or it may have 
the arches erected m the time of Traian been the prison called Lautumia^ or the 
14 A Dotalenae on the Caelian hiD a phin Lautuiniae mar have Wen a third stale prison 
arch of travertine with au inscription stating Some writers believe the Lautumiae to have 
that It was erected by Bolabella lo bis consul been merely another name tot the Tullianom, 
ship (a.d 10) It IS not a tnumphal arch, nor «rfortheopj«fpartof it, but it is more likely 
can it have been made for the CUndian ai]ae that it was a separate and more recent build 
duet which passes over It, but IS of a Ut«r date mg (Liv xzxil 25, zzxvil 3 ; Jov iii S12.) It 
It la nggesteil that it may have been built (or wa», no doubt, n»ar the Tolhanom. and derived 
the Aqua Marcia, and afterwards used for tb« its name from (he district Lautumiae, in which 
Aqua Claudia.— ZIV CanaeorSeoate-Souaea tliere bad once been quarnea- This is more 
1 Cuna Sciiilta, frequeutly called Caria likely than (he denvalion of the name from the 
simply, was built by ToAos noetnias, and was Syracusan Aave^i/ai— ZVI Cattra or Sar 
tMd as the ordinary place of assembly for tbe ncfcl L Cattra Praetona, la the com*r 
senate down to (he time of Julias Caesar It of tbe city,<4i the slope of the Quinnal and 
stood on the K side of the Comitium. It was Vintinahaodbevond the Thermae of Diocletian, 
burnt to tbe ground in the nots wUicb followed were built by the emperor Tiberius ui the fonn 
the death of Llodius, E c 53 It was however, of a Homan camp Here the Praetonan troops 
soon rebuilt, tbe direction of the work being oriDpenalguardswerealwaysquartered. This 
entrusted to Faustus, the son of the dictator camp was outside the citv limits when it was 
Sulla, but scarcely had it been finished, when first made bat was mcorporated in the Aure- 
the senate, at the suggestion of Ca<'sar, decreed Lanwallsfseeabove.p fiOl.a}. 2. CojfraJ'err- 
that it should be destroyed, and a teiupl" of gnna.oti the Caelian, pTobitly built by bepti 
Fortune erected on its site, while a new Cuna mius Sevems for the use of the foreign troops, 
ekonld be erected, which should bear th* name who might serve as a counterpoise against the 
of Juba. This Cuna Julia ttooA nearly, but Fraetonans. 3 The barracks (coafra) of the 
not exactly, on the site of the old one It Eqmtes Singnlares or imperial cavalry guard, 
was burnt, and rebuilt by DomiCian, and re- were on the Caehan hill The remains of the 
built agam after another fire by DiocWian It building, with many inscriptions, have been 
haa been fairly eetabUshed tbit the Cuna of found \a the A la Ttaso neat the lAtcrao, 
Diocletian is the existing church of S Adnano. , 4 Traces of barracks of the Cohoriet urbanae 
CPonipciacrPompeii.attachedtothePortico have been found in the Campus Agnppoe 
ofPompeyintheCampnsMartus. Itwasinthis there were others near the Thermae of Titos, 
Cuna, at the foot of tbe statue of Pompey which but the exact posihon for each region i» no 
stood there (generallysupposed to be the statue certain. 6 Rema-ms of the buildings forming 
now m Palazzo Spada), that Caesar was asses- tbe tlaftonei or headquarters of the cohorts 
sinated on the Ide* of ilarch— ZV Pnsens of Vvyilea have been found on the Quinnat, 
The only prison m the earliest times was said Esqmiuie, Aveutine, aud Caehan , and inter 
to have been built by Aneus Jlareius (Lit i eating remains of smaller barracks (freubt- 
83), and was on tbe slope of the Capitoline, iortaf near the church of S Cnsogono lU 
to the nght of the ascent from the Fomm Trastevere — ZVIL Aqueducts The Aqae- 
It was called Tul/iaaum, Potur TuUianum, ducts (/ljuaediielut) supplied Home with an 
Poiar, or Career the name Career JUamer sbandanee of pure water from the hills which 
tinus, or Mamertme Prison, by which vt is now ' sumand the Campasna. The Pujinans at fits* 
generally known, dates only from the n. Idle i had recourse to the Tiber and to welU sunk lU 
agea, an.1 was denvtd from a statue of Mars t the city It was rot till ex; 813 that the first 
wtaeU stood near it and gave tl e oime also to squednet was constructed, but their namber 
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was gradually increased till they amounted to 
eleven. 1. Aqua Apqna, was begun by the 
censor Appius Claudius Caecus in n.c. S13. Its 
sources were near the Via Praencstina, between 
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t. Aqua Alsictina^ sometimes called also Aqua 
Augusta, on the other side of the Tiber, was 
constructed by Augustus from the Lacus Alsie- 
tinus (Lago di Martignano) which lay CDOO 


the seventh and eighth milestones, end its • passus to the right of tlie fourteenth milestone 
termination was at the Salinae by the Porta ■ on the Via Claudia, and was brouebt to the 
Trigemina. Its length was 11,100 passus; for 1 part of the Regio Traustiberina below the Jani- 
11,130 of which it was carried under the earth, I euliim. Its length was 22,172 passus of which 
and for the remaining sixty passus, within the j only 851 were on arches; and the water was so 
city, from the Porta Capena to the Porta Tri- i bad that it could only have been intended for 
gemina, it was on arches. No traces of it re- ! the supply of Augustus’s Naumachia and for 
mam. 2. Amo Jefus, TOmmcuced B.c. 273, by ! watering gardens. 8,9. Aqua Claudia, and 
the cei^or . ^nus Dentatxis, and finished I Anio l^ovus (or Aqua Aniena Nova), the tvro 
.1 Vulvius ^Flaccus, The water was dc- [ most magnificent of all the aqueducts, both 
rived from thenar Amo, above Tibnr, at a die- jbegim by Caligula in .t.D. SG, and finished by 
tance of twenty Roman miles^froin the city*; Claudius in .\.d. 50. The Aqua Claudia com- 
but on account of its windings its actual length J menced near tlie thirty-eightli milestone on the 
was forty -three miles, of which length less than ; Via Sublacensis. Its water was reckoned the 
a quarter of a mile only (viz. 221 passus) was ! best after the Marcia. Its length was 10,100 
above the ground. 'Tliere are considerable re- ' passus (nearly ICA miles), of which 9507 were 
mams of this aqueduct on the Aurelian wall, on arches. The Anio Kovits began at the 
near the Porta Maggiore, and also in the forty-.second milestone on tlie Via Sublacensis. 
neighbourhood of Tivoli. 3. Aqua ^[arcia. Its length was 58,700 passus inearlv 59 miles), 
which brought the coldest and most wholesome and some of its arches were 109 feet high. In 
water to Rome, was built by tlie praetor Q. the neighbourhood of the city, these two aque- 
-Uarcius Rex, by- command of the senate, in , ducts were united, forming two channels on the 
EjC. 111. It started at the side of the Via same arches, the Claudia below and the Anio 
\aleria, thirty-eight miles from Rome; its Novus above. An interesting monument con- 
lengtli was 01,710.1 passus, of which only- 7103 nected with these aqueducts is the gate non* 
were above ground : namely, 528 on solid sub- called Porta Jlaggiorc, which was originally a 
structions, and 0935 on arches. It ended ne.ar , magnificent double arch, by means of which the 
the Porta Capena. It was repaired by Agrippa , aqueduct was c.arried over the Via Labicana 
m bis aedilesliip, ii.c. 83 [see below No. 6j, and and the Via Praenostina. Over the double 
the volume of its water was increased by .A.u- arch are three inscriptions, which record the 
gustuB, by means of the water of a spring 800 names of Claudius ns the builder, and of Ves- 
Iiassus from it : the short aqueduct wbicli con- pasinn and Titus a.s the restorers, of the nqne- 
veyed this water was called Aqua Angusia, ‘ duct. By the side of this arch the aqueduct 
but is never enumerated as a distinct aqueduct. I passes along the wall of Aurelian for some 
The supply of the Marcian water was restored i distance, aud then it is continued upon the 
by Pius lA. in 1870, and is called ‘ Acqiia Pia.’ I Arcus Neroninni or Cnelimontani, which were 
1. Aqua 2’epula, which was built by the censors I added by Nero to ca^ the water on over the 
Cn. Servilius Caepio and L. Cassius Longinus j Cnelian to the Palatine, with a branch passing 
in B.c. 127, began in a spot in the Lucullan or i toward the Colosseum. 10. Aqua Trajana, 
Tuscnlan land, two miles to the right of the was brought by Trajan from the Lacus Saba- 
tenth milestone on the Via Latma. 5. Aqua ! tinus (now Bracciano) to ppply the Janiculum 
Julia, Among the splendid public works exc- and the Regio Transtiberina. 11. Aqua Alex- 
cuted by Agrippa in bis aedilesliip, B.c. S3, was andrina, constructed by Alexander Sevems ; 
the formation of a new aqueduct, and the resto- * its source was in the lauds of Tusculum, about 


ration of all the old ones. From a source two 
miles to the right of the twelfth milestone on 
the Via Latina he constructed bis aqueduct 
(the Aqua Julia), which was carried for some 
distance on the same arclies as Nos. 3 and 4. 
The water was carried along three distinct 
channels, on the same snhstmotions (whicli 
were probably the original substructions of the 
Aqua Marcia and Aqua Tepula newly restored), 
tlie lowest channel being the Aqua Marcia, the 
middle Aqua Tepula, and the upper the Aqua 
Julia. In the city the channels were separated 
and carried to diSerent quartern. The arch 
built by Augustus where the triple aqueduct 
crosses a road is still to be seen close to the 
Porta S. Lorenzo. It bears an inscription refer- 
rin<^ to the repairs under Caracalla. The whole 
course of the Aqua Julia, from its source, 
amounted to 15,428 passus, partly on massive 
substructions and partly on arches. 6 . Aqua 
Virgo, built by Agrippa to supply his baths. 
Its water was as highly esteemed for bathing as 
that of the Aqua Marcia was for drinking. It 
commenced by tlie eighth milestone on t^ 
Via CoUatina, and was conducted by a ve^ 
circuitous route, chiefly under the ground, to 
the M. Pincius, whence it was earned on arches 
to the Campus Martins; its length was 14,10 d 
passus, of which 12,885 were under ground. 


fourteen miles from Rome, bet^reen G-abii and 
the lake RegUlus. Its small height shows that 
it was intended for the baths of Severus, which 
were in one ol the valleys of Home. These 
eleven were the separate aqueducts of Rome : 
Procopius brings the number up to fourteen by 
reckoning branches off from some of 

them. The Aqua Crahra was a small brook 
wliich flowed under the wall betaveen Porta Ra- 
tina and the Lateran, and was enclosed in a 
ettripus or open channel at the Circus Maximus. 
Several of these aqueducts have been restored 
for modem use. (1) The Acqua Yergine, the 
ancient Aqua Yirgo^ wliich -was restored by 
Pope Pius IV. and further embellished by 
Benedict XTV. and Clement XIH. The chief 
portion of its waters gushes out through the 
beautiful Fontana di Trevi, but it also sup- 
plies twelve other public fountains and the 
greater part of the lower city. (2) The Acqua 
Feliccj named after the conventual name of 
its restorer Sixtus V. (Fra Felice), is a part 
of the ancient Aqua AJexandrina, It sup- 
phes twenty-seven public fountains and the 
eastern part of the city. (3) The Acqua 
Paola, the ancient Trajana, supplies the 
Trastevere and the Vatican, and feeds, among 
others, the splendid fountains before St. Peter’s. 
(4) The Acqua Pia, restored in 1870 by 
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Pios ZX. to c anrej the mter of the ^^aleontotos corioas wntutf's end drairings cot into 
ilarc%a — XVIII Seven 01 theee the most | the pleeter, some ot which seem to show that at 
celebrated wastheC(oacaJLfazim4,eotistTaeted one time it was used as a paeda^ogtum for 
by Tarqumns Pnscas, which was formed to the nnwrial pages J)omu$ VeciiCiana, near 
carry 00 the waters broQoht down from the sd the Colosseum, was a palace cl Comsodoa 
jacent hills into the Velabnua andrstley ol the Among the nnmerous prirate palaces at Borne 
Fornio. It empties itsell into the Tiber nearly the following were some of the most important, 
opposite one extremity of the Insula Tibenaa Dotnut Cieerontt close to the Porticas Catoli, 
This cloaca was formed by three arches one on the N slope of the Palatine, was built by; 
within the other the innermost ol which is a M Istids Ihmsas, and purchased hy Cicero ol 
semicircular vault about fourteen feet in oneof tbs Crasst ItwasdesiroyedbyCIaudius 
AiameleT It is still extant in its ongisal Mato after the banishment of Cicero, but was snbse* 
Even larger than the so-called Cloaca Uaxima quently rebuilt at the public expense D Pom. 
IS the cloaca which drained the valley ot the peti, the palace of Pompey, was situated in the 
Circus Maximus and the ground at the base of Cannae near the temple of Tellua It was 
the Caehan and has its opening about one afterwards the residence of M Antonins, 
hundred yards below the Cloaca Maxima. That 2) Crusti, the palace of L Crassus the orator, 
which drains the Cai^QS Slartius was jmsibly I on the Palatine D Scaurt also on the Palo- 
tho largest of all (PliA. xnri lOt, ThM^ tine, celebrated for its magnidcence, sobso 
ulCS, JDict of Ant art Ctooeae V— XIZ. ra- 1 quently belonged to Clodius D Laltranorum, 
laces The house of Augustus was bvilt on * on tbe E confines of the Caclian, was a palace 
the <ite of Che house of Ilortensiss oa the 9 of . onginallr beloogiDg to the distinguished isnuly 
the Palatine OTetbanging the Circus Mauroaa, ' of the PUutii Ijaterani , but after the execution 
where tbe Villa Mills now standa. TbePomuslot PUnlmi Lateranns under N'ero, iC became 
Tiienana, which was originally a separate unpeml property It was given by beptimius 
house of Tibenns on the Palatine and was Sevens to his friend lateranns and was sub- 
afterwards united to the palace ot Auguatoa sequently the palace of Constantme who 
It was on the 17 side of the (uU turned towards adorned it with great magnificence The mo- 
the VeUbrsm, where a long row of vaulted denlDasibraaDd palace of the Lateranoccnpirs 
cumbers supposed to be guard rooms, exist most of its site but there are remains ol the 
I^e Palatinm was considerably eniarg*<) by older palace— XX. Korti. The Ilorti were 
CsJigula, who extouled the baiidiugs a toog parks or gardens which were laid out by 
way ^yond tbe Nonius Tthtrxana across the . wealthy Beman nobles on the hills around the 
Clivus Victonae, thus occnpyiog the NW angle city, and were adorned with beantifnl buildings 
of the PalatiDS , but it did not uCiafy Keroa and works el art (1) Harii LueulUant, on 31 
love ^ pomp and splendour Nero built two Pmcius, which bill was hence called CoUis 
magnifieentpalaces.whichmnstbedistinguiabed llortonm They were Uid ont by Lneullns, 
from one another The first called the Domue the conqueror of Sfithridates In the reign of 
Tranittona Karenu, eorersd tbe whole of the Clandios they belooged to Valenot Asiaticofc 
FalAtine,and extended as fat as tbe Csqmime who was put to death through the infiaencaot 
to the gardens of Sloeceuas This patoM was 31eseaUuia, chiefly becaose the coveted the 
iiurnt to tbe g^and in the great fireof Bouie, noeaessioa of these gardens Prom this time 
thereupon Nrro commenecd a new palace, they appear to have belougvd to the imperial 
known by the name of Domui Aurea, which house (g) 17 Pallusfiani, laid out by the 
embraced the whole of the PaUtiae, the Velta, hictnvun 9sUast, on his return from Nttnudio, 
the valley ot the Colosseum aud the heights of in (he valley between the Quinnal and tbn 
the Thermae of Titus, extended near tbe Pinciuo. (S) H Cartane.bequeathedbr Julius 
Esquilme gate, and was rut through not Only Caetar to (be people, were situated on tne right 
by the Via Sacra bnt alsoby other streeta The bankof the Tiber at the foot of the Janicolsm, 
sAiolebttildmg, however, was not finisbedat the where Augustui afterwards constructed his 
timeof Nero's death, ondVespaeian confined great Naumachio. (t) U Afaccenafir in tbe 
the impenal palace to the FaUiise. converting Campos Esquibnoi, bequeathed by Jfaecenaj 
(he other parts ot the Domus Anrea into public to Augustus and frequently used by the im 
or private buildings. The palace itself was not penaIfainily[EBaabove,p.MS,a] (5)17 Affnp 
finished till the tune of Pcmitiao, who adorned mRac, oatbe right bank of Che Tiber, at (he 
t with numerous works of art This, which is base ^ihe Vatican hill, in which CaliguU built 
called the Flavian palace, occupied and filled hieCiccut It was here that Vero burnt the 
lyilhe mJuchdinAtdihe tsaaaui* nt Chnaiisna jw iniura mvrrrd with rutch to serve 

the Palatine. Tbe emperor Septuniuf Severus aajighls forhisnoctnrnalgaroes. (Too dnn iv 
added bnitdmgs on the S side of the Falaline, fl.Jov i.l55) Adjomiag these were (fillf 
extending into tbe valley towards the Caelien. JTomitiae, also eu the right bank of the Tiber, 

A part of this palace at the SE base of the hiU m srhich Hadnan b^t his Sfausoleam 
was especially lofty and splendid, and was (7)11 PoffaRfiani, on the Esquiline, laid ont 
called hcptironium, probably becaose it had byPa1Ua,the powetfol freedman ot Claudius 
seven stemes of colonnades. There were cod- (B) B Gelae on the other iih of the Tiber, 
Biderable remains of this Septuonium down to laid out by Beptimios Severus/— XXL Sepul 
tbe end of the suleenth century, when Sn ehiml Honumeuti (1) J/atoofeuns Auyusfi, 
tat V caused them to be desduved, and the was eiCiia(«d in tbe Campus Jfartiua and was 
pillars brought to the Vatican. Tne buitdmga bndt by Augustus as tbe bonat place of U>e 
variously called tbe House of Germanteu* or imperial family It was surrounded with an 
of Z,io«i stand E of the remains of the Domaa exteusive garden or park, and was considered 
Tibenana, and ore remarkable for tbepresetro- one of the most magnificent buddings of his 
turn ot its form and even of some of its point reigu, but there ore only some insignificant 
logs , a erypto-porticuo, or coreied passage, led fains of it still extant (2) A/dirsofevni Uadn 
(rum It to the palace of Caligula. The I^mne ant was eomraeneed by Ifadnan m the gardens 
Oslotianu (Suet. CaL 18) stood on the 8W ofltonuliaoa the tight bank of the Tiber, and 
slope of the PaUtine, above the Circus, and eras connected with the city by the Poos 
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Aelios ; it vras finished and dedicated by Anto- 
ninus Pius, A.D. 140. Here were buried Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, L. Verus, Commodus. and prob- 
ably also Septimins Soverus, Geta, and Cara- 
calla. This building, stripped of its ornaments 
and converted into^ a fortress before the time 
of Procopius (it is said, by Belisarius), is 
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round the pillar, winch represents the emperor’s 
wars against Dccebalus and the Dacians, and 
is one of the most valuable authorities for 
archaeological inquiries. (4) Ool. AntoniniPH 
erected in honour of Antoninus Pius after his 
death, consisted of n column of red granite on 
a pediment of wliite marble, and was situated 



Castle ot S. (Mausoleom ol Hadrian). 


the Castle of S, Angelo, (8) Septilcntin Scipi- 
onuntf the burial-place of the Scipios, was 
situated) left of the Via Appio, near the Porta 
Capena. Mostof the tombs of the distinguished 
Boman families duringtho Eepublican periodlay 
on the Via Appia, The tomb of the Scipios was 
discovered in 1780, about 400 paces \rithin the 
modemPortaS, Sebastiano* Itcontained many 
interesting monuments and inscriptions, which 
were deposited in the Museo Pio-CIeraentmo. 
f4) Sepulcrum Oaeciliae Metellae, [See p, 656.] 
(5) Sepulcrum Cestiij situated S. of the Aven- 
tine, near the Porta Ostiensis, being partly 
within and partly without the walls of Aurelian, 
This monument, which is still extant, is in the 
form of a pyramid, and was built in the time 
of Augustus for a certain C. Cestius.— XXII. 
Columns. Columns {Columnar were fre- 
quently erected at Rome to commemorate 
persons and events. (1) Oolumna Maeniana, 
m the Forum, was erected to the honour of the 
consul C. Blaenius, who conquered the Latins 
and took the town of Antium, b.c. 838. (2) Col. 
Hostrata, also in the Forum, erected in honour 
of the consul C.DuiUus, to commemorate his^c- 
tory over the Carthaginian fleet, b.c. 260. 
name of Bostrata was given to it from its bemg 
adorned with the beaks of the conquered ships. 
Part of its inscribed base was found neox 
the Arch of Severus in the sixteenth cent., and 
is preserved in the Capitoline Museum. (3) Co . 
Trajani, in the Fomm (also called <7. Ci^MtSi 
from its spiral staircase), in which 
the emperor Trajan were deposited. J-ms 
colrann is stfU extant, and is one of the most 
interesting monuments of ancient 
is, including the pedestal, 117 ^ 

top was originally crowned 

the emperor ; it is now surmounted by that oi 
the apostle Peter. A spiral bas-relief is folded 


in the Camjpus Martins, near the temple dedi- 
cated to this emperor. It stood not far from 
the Curia Innocenziana on Monte Citorio, in 
the garden of the Casa della Missione. At 
present the basis only is extant, and is pre- 
served in the garden of the Vatican, (5) Ool. 
ilf. Anrelii Antoniniy generally called the 
Antonine Column, erected to the memory of 
the emperor M. Aurelius, also in the Campus 
MartiuS; and still extant. It is an imitation of 
the Column of Trajan, and contains bas-reliefs 
representing the wars of M. Aurelius against 
the Mnreomanni.— XXIH. Obelisks. The Obe- 
lisks {Obehsci) at Rome were mostly works of 
Egyptian art, which were transported from 
Egypt to Rome in the time of the emjjerors. 
Augnstus caused two obelisks to be brought to 
Rome, one of which was erected in the Circus 
and another in the Campus Martius. Tlie 
former was restored in 1589, and is called at 
present the Flaminian Obelisk. Its whole 
height is about 116 feet, and without the base 
about 78 feet. The obelisk in the Campus 
Martius was set up by Augustus as a sun-dial. 
It stands at present on the Monte Citorio, 
where it was placed in 1792. Its whole height 
is about 110 feet, and without its base 71 feet. 
-Another obelisk was brought to Rome by Cali- 
gula, and placed on the Vatican in the Circus 
of Caligula. It stands at present in front of St. 
Peter’s, where it was pl^ed in 1586, and its 
whole height is about 182 feet, and without the 
base and modeni ornaments at top about 83 
feet. But the largest obelisk at Rome is tlmt 
which was originally transported from Helio- 
polis to Alexandria by Constantine, and con- 
voyed to Rome by his son Constantins, who 
placed it in the Circus Maximus. Its present 
position is before the north portico of the 
Lateron church, where it was placed in 1588. 

8 G 
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Its whole height is shont 149 feet, end wiihoBt 
the base aboat 105 feet There are tune other 
obelisks at Bome, besides those mentioned 
above — H. Boada leading out of Bome Of 
these the most important were (1) T'loZiaftna, 
the most ancient of the soath zoeds, which 
issued at first from the Porta Capena, and after 
the tune of Anrelian from the Porta lAtina. 
It joined the Via Appia at Casilinnm. (2) Fta 
Appta, the Great South Puiad, also issn^fiom 
the Porta Capena, and was the most cele 
brated of all the Boman roada It was com 
menced b^ Appius Qandins, when censor, and 
was eventually earned to Brondnsinm. [^Pti 
^la.] (3j Via Osttetin$, ongmally passed 

through the Porta Tngemina, afterwards 
through the Porta Ostiensis, and kept the left 
bank of the Tiber to Ostia (i)ViaPOTtaen$it 
issued from the s&me gate as the Via Ostiensis, 
and kept the right bank of the Tiber to Portos, 
the new harbour founded bj Clandius, near 
Ostia. (5) FiaZ>a&icana,iEsned froraChe Porta 
Bs^ndma, and passing Lahienm fell into the 
Via lAtma at the station ad Eivitim, thirty 
milea from Bome (6) Fta Praenetlina, on 
ginally the Fia Gahtna, issued at first from 
the Porta Esqtuhnai and lahseqnently from 
the Porta PraenestuiL Passing tuoogh Gabii 
and Praeneste, it jomed the Via Latma just 
below Anagnia. (7) Fid Ti6urfutd issued 
orginally from the Porta Esi^cuUoa, or from 
the Porta Vunmalis, and sabsequentiy from 
the Porta Tibortma, and proceeded to Tibor, 
from which it was continued tinder the name 
of the Via Valeria, past Corfinium to Adn& 
(9) Fio Jfomenfand.aBaentlyJ’icu/nenew.ran 
from the Porta Colima, snhsoi^enUy from the 
Porta Komentana, across the Amo to Nomen 
tom, and a little beyond fell mto the Via 
Balana at Eretum. (9) Vta Salana, ran from 
the Porta Colima, ssb^uently from the Porta 
Salana, paat Fidenae to Beate and AMoIom 
Picennm At Castnun Tmentmum it reached 
the coast, which it followed onlil it l^oed the 
'V la Flaminia at Ancona. (10) Fid Piaminm, 
the Great 'forth Bead (commenced id Uie cen 
sorship of C Ftammins), issued front the Porta 
FUmmia, and proceed^ past Oenentum, bar 
nia and Pisanmm to Anminnm, from which 
town it was continued ender the name of the 
Via Aemilia to Placentia and A^dei^ (II) 
Fia AurPia, the Great Coast Boad, I'soed 
onginally from the Porta Janicnlensis It 
reached the coast at Alaiom, and followed the 
shore of the Lower Sea along Etruna and 
Lignna by Genoa, as far as Forum Jnlu u 
GauL (For the constrnction of Boman roods, 
see Hici of Ant art. Ftoe] 

Bomfilea, a town of Samninm token by the 
Bomans in the third Samnite war, B c 297, 
after which it seems to have fallen into decay 
(Lit z. 17; Steph. Byz. ar) Its site seems to 
have been near the modern Bifaccio, on the 
Via Appia, between AecLanum and Aqulonia. 

Bomuns, was the traditional founder of 
Bome, whoM name expressed that of the aty, 
and whose story grew up out of a number of 
legends connects with the origin of the city 
and of the Puiman people. Or attempting to 
explain it. [Forthe meaning of his othnnmme, 
QcrBTCts, see that article] The at<^ ^ 
Bomnlns commonly accepted by ancient writers 
(Lit i, 4-15, Ihonys. i. 72-u. 76; Plot Eoma- 
iui, Fest s r lloma) runs as folios — At Alba 
Ismga there reigned a long line of kmgs 
[SiUTics] descended from Aeneas. The last of 
these left two sons, Knmitor and Amnhne. 
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Amulius, who was the younger, deprived Nu- 
miior of the kmgdom, bnt left him his life. 
Feaifnl, however, lest the heirs of bumitor 
might assert their rights, he murdered the only 
aon, and made the daughter, Silvia, or Bhea 
Silna, one of the Vestal virgins. Silvia was 
violatM by klars, and m course of time gave 
birth to twins. Amnlins doomed the guilty 
Vestal and her babes to be drowned in the 
nver [Rana Sitvii.] The stream carried the 
cradle m which the childrea were lying into the 
Tiber, which had overflowed its banks far and 
wide It was stranded at the foot of the Pala- 
tine, and overturned on the root of a wild fig 
tree which, under the name of the Ficus Rnrm 
nails, was preserved and held sacred for many 
ages after [For the ongm of this tradition 
see Bnava.] A sbe-wolf, which had come to 
dnnk of the stream, earned them into her den 
bard by, and suckled (hem, where they were 
discovered by Fanstnlns, the king’s shepherd, 
who took the children to his own bouse, and 



gave them to Ibe care of his wife, Aeca Lareo« 
ba. They were called Sofflulai and Beaas, 
and were brought ep with the other shepherds 
on the Palatine bill As they grew up, they 
became distinguished by the bMuty of their 

K rson and the bravery of their deeds, and 
ight boldly against wild beasts and robbers. 
A quarrel bavmg arisen between these shep- 
herassud the herdsmen of Nnmitor, who stalled 
their cattle on the neighbourug hill of the 
AreDluie. Bemus was taken by a stratagem, 
during tbe absence of bis broths, and earned 
off to Lumitor This led to the discovery of 
the parentage both of Bomulus and Bemns, 
who now slew Amnhns, and placed their grand 
father Kumitoi on the throne.— Bomulus and 
Bemus loved their old abode, and therefore 
left Alba to found a citv on the banks of the 
Tiber A stnfe arose between the brothers 
where tbe city should be built, and after whose 
name it should be called. Bomulus wubed to 
build it on the Palatine, Bemus on the Aven- 
line It was agreed that the question should 
be decided by anguiy; and each took his 
staticn on tbe top of ins chosen hill (cf Enn. 
u 106) The night pasted away, and as the day 
was dawning Bemus sew six vnltures, butet 
sunrise, when these tidmn were brought to 
Bomulus, twelve vultures new by him. Bach 
claimed the augoir in bis own favour , but tbe 
ahepherds decided for Bomulus, and Bemus 
was obLged to yield Bomulus now proceeded 
to mark out the pomenum of his city (see 
jDict 0/ Aniiq av), and to raise the wall. 
Bemus, who still resented the wrong he bad 
suffered, leapt over the wall in scorn, where- 
npon be was slam by his brother (cf Or Fail 
ir 842} AssoonasthecitywaabuiltiBomnlus 
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work la which be compered eloquence sad 
acting It 13 possible that Koscias introdaced 
tlie custom, borrowed from the Greeks, ot 
acting in masks (cf Cic de Or ul 69, 221) 
Like his celebrated conteinpoiai 7 , tbe tragic 
actor Aesopus, Eoscius tealisM an immense 
fortune by his profession (Piin. til 120, 
Macrob u 10] Hedied m62 —One (f Cicero’s 
extant orations is entitled Pro Q Porno 
Comoedo It was delivered before tbe ]ndei 
C Piso, probably in 68, and relates to a claim 
foe SOfiOO sesterces, which one C Fanmns 
Chaerea brought against Roserns.— 4 Fahitus 
IPasaTTs}— 8 Otno [Otho] 

Sotomagua (Pouen), a town on the Sequana 
(Setite), ibe capital of tbe Vellocasses, in 
Ptolemy called PanWyos (Amin. Marc xv 
11. Ptol 11 8,8) 

Sosasa (‘Paifirr]), daughter of Oxyartes tbe 
Bactnan, fell into the hands of Alexander on 
hia capture of tbe hill fort in Sogdiana, named 
‘the rock,' Bc S2T Alexander was so capti 
rated by her charms, that he mamed her 
(Aman, An it 18, Curt tul 4, Pint Alex 
47) Soon after Alexander’s death (823), she 
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t.tteucitsI Bat the idea of the twins beiBg 

mSoa% preLrred and suckled by the wolf 
13 merely the reappearance of a myth w fainr 
tale which is met with m Greece and m the 
East and of which the story of Cyrus the Gr«t 
,g an instance It is possible that it may be 
one of the Greek elements m the stray, the 
rerr fact of an eponymous hero worshiR^ M 
a god bemg rather Greek than Italian »n cha. 
ractcr. Tne tape of the Sabmea u pwohaMy 
what is called an'aetiological'myth,»e it was 
an attempt [ea was said abore) to explain the 
custom of marriage by capture [see Dirf o/| 

Ant art Malnmontutn] Similarly the story ' 
of the asylum may be an explanation ef the 
sacred spot between tbe An and the Capi 
tohnm [see p 801, a} 

Eomfilai Auguitului [AuGus-nrum] 

E3m61us BilTiM [Siltics] 

Boscianum (Botaano), a fortress on the E 
coast of Bmttium, between Thnru and Pater 
nnm (Procop P G lu. SO) 

EoieiUns [Abqcs ] ■ 

Soselns 1 £ , is said to hare been sent aa I 
ambassador by the Romans to Fidenae in B c , ... 

438 He and his three coUeagnes were loUed gave birth to a son (Alexander Ae^s), who 
by the inhabitants of Fidenae, at the instiga - 1 was admitted to share tbe nominal soverei^ty 
tion of 1^ Tdomnins king of ibe Teieotes with Arrhidaeos, neder the regency of Eer 
The statues of all four were erected in the diccas Before the birth of the boy she had 
Rostra at Borne (Iiiv iv 17, Pho xzxit 23) drawn Statira, or Barsine, to Babylon by a 

—S 8e* , ef Ajueria, a town m Ombna The . — - , . i 

father of this Bosciua had been murdered at 
the urtigatioo ot two ot his relations and fel 
low townsmen, I Roecins Stsgnas and P 
Bosnss Capito, who coveted the wealth ot 
their neighMur These two Ro«cu struck a 
bargain with Cbtysogauus, the fceedman and 
favourite of Sulla, to divide the property ot 
the murdered man between them P~‘ 

proceeding excited the utmost lodig 

Anena, the magistrates ot the town made 
an effort to obtain ti^ Sulla the restitntion of 
the pi^rty to tbe sou, tbe robbers aceosed 

O Boscius of the murder of his father, and 
witnesses to swear Co the fact Rowins 
was defended by Cicero (b c 80) in an oration 
which u still extant, and was acquitted (Cic l 
pro Bote Am) Cicero’s speech was greatly: 
admired at tbe time, and though at a later | 
period he found fanlt with it himself, as bear 
mg marks of youthful exaggeration sod rbe- 
toncal embeOishmeDt, it displays abnudantl 
evidence of his great ontoncat powers (Cie ' 

Oral 80, 107, Qumtil xii 6, 4) —3 OaUus, 

Q , the most celebrated comic actor at Bmne, 
was a native of Eoloiuam, a small place m the 
neighbourhood of Lanovnini (Cic Div k 
79,11 81,66) His histnonic powers procoied' 
him the favour of many of tbe Roman nobles, 
and, among others, of the dictator Sails, who 
presented him with a gold nug, tbe symbol of 
eqnestnan rank Roscius enjoyed the friend 
ship of Cicero, who constantly speaks of faun I 
m terms both of admiration and affectum. ' 

Roscius was considered by the Romans to ^ve 
reached such perfection m his own profession 
that it became the fashion to call everyone 

who became particularly distmguished m hu 
own art by the name of Roscius {de Or i 28L 
ISO. 111 . 2S, 101, Bm/t $4, Sf^; cf Bor. Bp u. 

1, 82) In his younger years Cicero received 
mstruction from Romius, sod at alatertiW 
he and Roscins often used to try which ot tbetn 
could express a thought with the greatest 
effect, the Orator by his eloquence, or the actor 
by his gestures "Ibete exercises gave Roscius 
so high an opinion of his art, that he srrute a 


fnasdiy Utter, and there caused her to be rour 
dered. Roxana afterwards crossed over to 
Europe sntb her sou, and placed herself under 
tbe protection of Olympias She shared the 
fortohes of Olynpiaa, and threw herself into 
E^dua along with tbe latter, where they were 
bMieged by Cassander In SI6 Fydsa was 
taken by Cassander; Olympias was put to 
death; and Roxana and her son were placed m 
confinement an Aaphipolia Here they were 
detained nnder the chsfge of Qlanciaa till 811. 
in which year, eoon after the general peace 
then coneladed, they were murdered m accord 
ance sntii orders hom Casunder (Plat. Alex 
77 : Amao. A n vu 27 ; Died xvm 8, 89, xix 
11 63, 105 , Strab. pp. 617, 79t ) 

Boxolaui rF.HOxoLajn.] 

Bahellius Blandui 2 A Roman knight of 
Tibur, who tangfat rhetonc at Rome m tho 
reign of Augustne (Tec Ann vlST; Sen. Confr 
■ 7,18).— 2 Grandson of No. 1 , who married 
Julia, danghter of Dmsns and grand daughter 
of Tibenns (Tac Ann. tl 27, 45)— 3. Grandson 
ot No. 2, and son of BesELLtes Plautus, as- 
sumed the xarname of his grandfather, and 
was noted for pnde in his imperial descent 
(Jot vm. 89) 

SsheUius PUntni, son of Rueeluus 
BL anvua (No 8), and great-grandson of Ti 
benus He ezcit^ the suspicions of Nero, and 
was ordered to retire to his estates in Asia, A.l>- 
6(\ but by the orders of Nero at the loiiigatioa 
of Tigelltnus ho was murdered there two years 
afterwards. (Tac. Ann xm, 19, xiv 23, 67, 59, 
Dio Casa Ixu 14 ) 

Suhi (Rnbustmus Jiuto), a town in Apulia 
.a the rood from Cannsmm to Brundnsinm, 
about twenbf.<ight miles SE of the former, 
and ten miiM from the coast (Hot Sat i 5, 
Fbn UL J05) In tombs On the site manj 
isea have been found. 

Rfibico or Rubicon, a small nver in Italy, 
falbog’mto the Adriatic a little N of Anminam, 
fanned tbe boundary m the republican penodbo- 
tween the province of Gallia Cisalpina and Italia 
proper [0«.LlA,p 851 b] It is celebrated m 
mstaiy on acconnt of Caesar's psssags across 
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it nt the head of his onny, hy ivhich act he 
declared rvar against the republic (App. B.G. 
ii. 35 ; Plut. Caes. 82 ; Suet. Jul 81 ; Lucan, i. 
185. 218-227). A papal decree, issued in 176C, 
deciiired the modem Lusa to he the ancient 
Eubico, but the Bugone, a little further N., 
has better claims to this honour. 

Euhra Saxa (Trivia Porta), called ‘ Euhrac 
breves ’ (sc. petrae) by Martial, a small place in 
Etruria, nine miles from Borne, near the river 
Cremera, and on the Via Flaminio. It was 
near tins spot that the great battle rvas fought 
in which Maxentius was defeated by Constan- 
tine, Am. 812. (Liv. ii. 40 ; Cic. Phil. ii. 81; 
Tac. Sist. iii. 79 ; Mart. iv. 04, 15.) 

Euhrenus Lappa, a contemporary of Juvenal, 
author of a tragedy called Airetis, obliged 
while he was writing it to live by pawning his 
dress (Juv. vii. 71). 

Euhresus Laous. [Nabbo.] 

Euhricatus. 1. Or TTbus (Seihous), a con- 
siderable river of Knmidia in N. Africa, rising 
in the mountains SE. of Cirta (Constantiveh), 
flowing NE., and falling into the Mediterranean 
E. of Hippo Eegius (Bonah). (Ptol. iv. 3, 5.) 
— 2. (Llobregat), a small river of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, flowing into the sea W. of Borcino 
(PUn. iii. 21). 

Eubmm Mare. [EnYrraurcji M-abe.] 
Eudiae (Eudlnus: Bugge), a town of the 
■Sallentines or Messapians in Calabria, the 
southernmost part of Apulia, a little W. of Lu- 
piae (Strab. p. 281; Ptol. iii. 1, 70). Strabo 
stands alone in calling it a Greek city, and it is 
more likely that it was Messapian. It was after- 
wards a Eoman municipium. It had no im- 
portance except as the birthplace of Exntos, 
who is on that accoimt called a ‘Calabrian.’ 
(Hor. OflE. iv. 8, 20 ; Ov. A.A. Hi, 409 ; Sil. Ital. 
xii. 893.) It is clear, therefore, that Pliny (iii. 
102) and Mela (ii. 4, 7) are wrong in reckon- 
ing it a town of the Pediculi and outside 
Calabria. 

Euesium or Eevessio ('PueViov : S. Paulien), 
a town of the Vellavi or Velauni, hence called 
simply Civitas Vellavorum, in GaUia Aquitanica 
{in the modem Vilay), on the frontiers of Au- 
vergne (Ptol. ii. 7, 20). 

Eufinus. LP.ConielIuBHufinus,wasconBnl 
B.c. 290, with M’. Curius Dentatus, and in con- 
junction with his colleague brought the Samnite 
war to a conclusion, and obtained a triumph in 
consequence. He was consul a second time in 
•277, and carried on the war against the Sam- 
nites and the Greeks in Southern Italy. The 
chief event in Ins second consulsliip was the 
capture of the important town of Croton. In 
275, Eufinus was expelled from the senate by 
the censors C. Fabricius and Q. Aemilius Papus, 
on account of his possessing ten pounds of 
silver plate. The dictator Sulla was descended 
from this Eufinus. His grandson was the first 
of the family who assumed the surname of 
Sulla. (Liv. Ep. 11, 14 ; Entrop. ii. 9 ; Veil. 
Fat. ii. 17 ; Pin. Bull. 1 ; Cic. 3e Or. ii. 66.) — 
2. Licmlus Eufinus, a jurist, who lived under 
Alexander Sevems. There are in the Digest 
seventeen excerpts from twelve books of Begu~ 
lae by Bufiuus.A-S. The chief minister of state 
under Theodosius the Great, was an able, but 
at the same time a treacherous and dangerous 
man. He instigated Theodosius to those crael 
measures which brought min upon Antioch, 
A.I). 890. After the death of Theodosius in 395, 
Eufinus exercised paramount influence over 
the weak Arcadius ; but towards the end of the 
year a conspiracy was formed against him by 
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Eatropins and Stilicho, who induced Gainas, 
the Gothic ally of Arcadius, to join in the plot 
Budnns was in consequence slain by the troops 
of Gainns. (Claudian, Iltifimis ; Zos. iv. and v.) 

Sumamed TyranniuB or Turramus, or 
Toranus, an ecclesiastical writer of the fourth 
century. [Diet of Christian A 

grammarian of Antioch, whose treatise Dc 
Metris Comicis (or rather extracts from it) 
is contained in tlie Grammaticae Latinac 
Auctores Aniiqui of Putschius, Hiinnov. 1C05. 
He was possibly also the author of a little poem 
in twcnty*two* lines, Pasiphacs FaVula cx 
omnibus Metris Soratianis^ which, as the 
name imports, contains an example of each of 
tlic diflereiit metres employed by Horace. Some 
haTO also ascribed to him the Carmen de 
Ponderihus (ed. by Hultsch, Script. Metrot). 
—6. The author of thirty-eight epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology. His date is uncertain ; but 
there can bo no doubt that he was a Byzantine. 
His verses arc of tlic same light amatory cha* 
racter as those of Agathias, Paulus, Muccdo- 
niuB, and others. [Plaxudes.] 

Enfrac or Enfrium, a town of the Samnites, 
on tlie borders of Campania (Verg. Aen. vii. 
739 ; Liv. viii. 25 ; SO. Ital. viii. 5(>8). 

Eufus, Antonins, a Latin ^mmarion 
(Quintil. i. 5, 48) and poet (Scbol. ad Hor. 
A.P. 2C8) : ];>ossibly the lyric poet mentioned by 
Ovid (Ponf. iv. 1C, 28). 

Euius, Cnrtins. [Crnxrus.] 

Eufus Ephesius, so called from the place 
of his birth, a Greek physician, lived in the 
reign of Trajan (a.b. 08-117), and wrote 
several medical works, some of which are still 
extant. 

Eufus, L. CaecHius, brother of P. Sulla by 
the same mother, but not by the same fatlier. 
He was tribune of tbe pleljs, B.c. C3, when he 
rendered warm support to Cicero, and in parti- 
cular opposed the agrarian law of Enllus. In 
his praetorship, 57, he joined most of the other 
magistrates in proposing the recall of Cicero 
from banishment. (Cic. j>ro SuU, 22, 23; Dio 
Cass, xxrvni. 25.) 

Eufus, M. CaeliuB, a young Eoman noble, 
distinguished as on elegant writer and eloquent 
speaker, but equally conspicuous for his profli- 
gacy and extravagance. Notwithstanding his 
vices lie lived on intimate terms with Cicero, 
who defended him in b.c. 50 in an oration still 
extant. The accusation was brought against 
him by Sempronius Atratinus, at the instigation 
of Clc^ia Quadrantaria, whom he had lately 
deserted. Clodia charged him with liaving 
borrowed money from ber in order to murder 
Dion, the head of the embassy sent by Ptolemy 
Auletes to Eome; and with having made an 
attempt to poison her (Cic, pro Cadio). In 52 
Caelius W’as tribune of the plebs, and in 60 
aedile. During the years 51 and 50 he carried 
on an active correspondence with Cicero, who 
was then in Cilicia, and some of the letters 
which he ■wrote to Cicero at that time are pre- 
served in the collection of Cicero’s letters (Cic. 
adFam. viii. 12, 14). On the breaking out of 
tbe Civil war in 49 he espoused Caesar’s side, 
and was rewarded for his services by the 
praetorslxip, in 48. Being at this time over- 
whelmed with debt, he availed himself of 
Caesar’s absence from Italy to bring fonvard a 
law for the abolition of debts. He was, how- 
ever, resisted by the other magistrates and 
deprived of his office ; whereupon he went into 
the S. of Italy to join Milo, whom he Iiad 
secretly sent for from Massilia. Mflo was killed. 
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near Thnru before Caebos coold join ___ 
[Milo] , and Caeliue hiroself was put to death 
Bhottif afterwards at Tbnni. (Caea B c t- 
20-22, Apr -B C iu22, Dio Cass zlu.^) 

Enfns, Mtnncini [Mctcirs] 

Bnfas, UimaUai, a fnend of Cato the 
yomiger, about wboni he wrote a memoir In 
68 B c he accompanied Cato to Cypriia. (pJnt 
Cat Min 9 80, \aL Mai. it 3, 2) 

Enfus, Kasoniu* [Mrsosita] 

Bftfna, Sextus [Sesics Ecfcs 
E nfos, Valgiu* [\AtGas] 

Eflgu, an important people m Oennany^ongi 
nallT dwelt on the coast of the Baltic betwe^ 
the Viadns {Oder) and the Vistula (Tac Germ 

tory, they are found at a later time in Attila: 
army , and after AttUa'e death they founded i- 
new kingdom on the bank of the Danube in 
Austria and Hungary, the name of which is 
BtiUpresetTedmthemodemRujifanii (Prop 
J3 C II II, Sidon-Pane^ ad Avit 319) They 
hare left traces of their name 1 1 the cimotry 
which they onginally inhabited m the modem 
Bt^en Buomaalde Pega Begenitalde 
Bullui, f Semlltu, tribune of the p)ebs 
B e 63, proposed an agrarian law which Cicero 
attack^ m three orations wluch hare come 
downtona It was the mostextensireagranan 
law that had e\er been bronght forwai^ m 
clnding the creation of a board of ten eommia. 
SMnera to carry it out, each of whom <raa to 
baTe military and judical powers like tboee of 
a praetor, and powers to raise great soma by 
Bale of lands and of the booty u the bauds of 
Pompey there was moteover a scheme of 
colomsation on a Urge scale, like that of C 
Oraechna The whole measure was an attack 
on the power of the senate and was mstisated 
by Ca*sar Ciceros attacks on it had great 
effect and the bill was so unpopular that It' 

withtown by Balias himself 
Bomina (from ruma, the hreorf), the gaddest 
who presided orer the sucklmg of children, one 
of the old Italian deities worshipped in (he 
Indigitamenta [see p M a] bhe had an 
ancient sanctuary on the TTW side of the pshi- 
tine— a shnne with the fig tree sacred to her 
(fVcus Jhiminalii), which a (probably) later 
tradition connected with Romulus tiiat 13 to 
say, the story of the sucUmg of Romoliia and 
Remus probably grew out of the worshin paid 
to Rumina. (\arTO,i!if u. 2,6, u.11, 5, pjut. 
Q i? 57 Bom 4, 6 cf Varro, L L t 51 . Lit 
L 4 , Phil. IT 77 , Tac Ann xiu. 5A) 

F BupUlas, consol B c 132, prosecuted with 
the xdmnsf xehamer^ all ihe adhcmstf 0/ Tib 
Gracchus, who had been slam in the pretreding. 
year In his consulship he was sent into Sicily 
against the sUtcs, and brought the Semle war 
to a close He Temained m the island aa pro- 
consul m the followmg year , and, sntb ten 
commissioners appomted by the senate be 
made ranous regulations for the goremmeut of 
the proTiDce, which were known by the came 
of Leges Ruplliae. [JiietofAnl s t] Bups- 
has was condemned In 'the tribimate of C 
Gracchus, 123 on account of bis Dleg^ 
cruel acts m the prosecution of the fneMs of 
Tib Gracchus (Velh Fat. ti 7] He W33 «„ 
intimate fnend of ScipioAfncanns the yo^ger 
who obtained Uie consnlship for him, but who 
faded m gaming the Mwie honour for hie brother 
lincias. He is said to base taken his brodiepB 
lailnTe so much to heart as to hare „ 
«“^nence (Cic de Amie W, 71, Tun it 
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Bfueino (Boustllon), a town of the Tecto- 
sages in the SE part of Gallia biarbonensu, 
at the foot of the Pyrenees, on the nrer 
Rosemo (IVf), and on the road from Spain to 
Kaibo A salt-water lake near it was famed 
for mullets. (Lit xxl 24 , Strab p 182,Ftol 
u 10,91 

Basellae (Rnsellanus near Groueio, Ru), 
one of the most ancient cities of Etruna, prob- 
ably one of the twelre cities of the Etruscan 
League, situated on an eminence £ of the lake 
Prelms and on the Via Aurelia. It u first 
mentioued in the tune of Tanjuinius Fnscns 
(Diooys ui 61) It was taken by the Romans 
m B c £)4, when 2000 of its inhabitants were 
I slsiH a» raaof loorv laado (Lar 

I 37) It was subseqnently a Roman colony, 
(Plin 111. 61) and eontinueu in existence till 
1138, when its inhabitants were remored to 
Orosseto The walls of RuselJae still remain, 
and are among the most ancient in Italy 
They are fonnM of enormous masses of trarer 
tine, piled up without regard to form, with 
small stones inserted in the interstices The 
masses vary from six to eight feet in length, 
and from four to eight m height The area 
enclosed the walls forms an irregular quad 
tangle between 10 000 and 11,000 feet, or about 
' ro miles in circuit 

Bnsiehda (SE of Storah Rn.), a seaport 
and Roman colony in bnmidia, us^ especially 
the port of Cirta (Plm. t 23, Plot it 
8, 8) 

Rstpiaiua. a ton of Africa Fropna ^yxo- 
..an) two miles from the sea, between Leptis 
Parra and Hadmcnetam (Strab p 831 , 1 tin 
2o, Sell Afr 6) 

Bossadiriffoa ud-Dir.orC diTrttForeat 
But in ancient Pome, and Ra* in Arabic, alike 
mean <ape\ a promontory of Mauretania 
Tingitana, in K Ainca on the coast of the 
hlelagomUe. SE of it was a city of the tame 
n«me (prob Melillah) (Plin.v 9, PtoL ir 1, 
I) 

Bottleus. Fablui, a Roman historian, in the 
igos of Claudius and Iiero, and a fnend of 
Seneca (Tsc Agr 10, Ann xiii.20, zit 2) 
Bostuat I L. Jtmiiu Arolinus more 
osoally called Aruleuus Busticns, but some- 
limes donius Rusticus Ue was a fnend and 
pupil of PaETTTB TnBASEi, and an ardent 
admirer of the Stoic philosophy He was jiut 
to death by Donutian, because he badwnlCen 
a panegyric upon Thrasea (Tao. Ann zn. 
2S, But ui- M Agr 2, Dio Cast liru-lS, 
PUn-Ep 1. 6, 111. 11; Suet Bom 10)— 2. Q. 
'PoBisr, g/obabif a graad^oa of the abore, a 
Slmc |dulo8cpher, and one of the teachers of 
M Aurelina, who had a great regard for him,, 
and raised him to the contulship (Dio Cass. 
Ixii.35, Capitoh if Ant Phtl 2, 6, C J i 
l8o8) 

Boancamim (CofeaA, opposite Algier), a 
considerable seaport m the E. part of Mao 
retania Caesanensis, conatitutra a Roman 
colony under Claudius (PtoL ir 2, 2, Fhn. 
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Bateni, a people in Gallia Aqmtanica 01 
frontiers of Gallia haibonensis in the modem 
Bovergne Theirchief town was Segodunum, 
afterwards Cintas Butenorum (Bodei) The 
by of the Ruteni contamed silrer mines, 
produced excellent flax. (Plm. it 109 » 
Pled 11. 7, 21 , Strab p. 191 ) 

Bnbllu Lupus (Lcpcs] 

RntUIus Ramatiisns, daudlus a Roman 
poet, and a calire of Ga^, bred at the 
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begiiinmg of the fifth century of the Cliristian 
era. He resided at Rome a considerahle time, 
■where he attained the dignity of praefectus 
nrhi, ahont a.d. ilS or 414 (Cod, Theod. it. 2C, 
8). He afterwards returned to his native 
country, and has described his return to Gaul 
in an elegiac poem, which bears the title of 
Itinerarium, or He Seditu. Of thisjpoem the 
first book, consisting of 644 lines, and a small 
portion of the second, have come down to us. 
It is superior both in poetical colouring and 
purity of language to most of the productions of 
the age ; and the passage in which he celebrates 
the praises of Home is not unworthy of the pen 
of Claudian. Its versification is admirable. 
Butilius was a heathen, and attacks the Jews 
and monks with no small severity. — Editions 
by Ii. Muller, 1870, and in Foet. Lat. ilin. by 
A, "W. Zumpt, Berlin, 1840. 

F. Butilius Bufus, a Boman statesman and 
orator. He was military tribune under Scipio 
in the Humantine war, praetor B.c. Ill, consul 
105, and legatus in 95, under Q. Mucins 
Scaevola, proconsul of Asia. IVliile acting in 
this capacity he displayed so much honesty and 
firmness in repressing the extortions of the 
publicani, that he became an object of fear and 
hatred to the whole body. Accordingly, on his 
return to Borne, he was impeached of malver- 
sation (de repehindis), found guilty, and com- 
pelled to withdraw into banishment, 92. (Cic. 
Brut. 22, 85; 80, 118; pro Ball. 11, 28; Tac. 
Ann. iv. 43.) He retired first to Mytilene, and 
from thence to Smyrna, where he fixed his 
abode, and passed the remainder of his days in 
tranquillity, having refused to return to Borne, 
although recalled by SuUa. Besides his ora- 
tions, Butilius wTOte an autobiography, and a 
Historj- of Borne in Greek, which contained an 
account of the Numantine war, but we know 
not what period it embraced. (Charis. i. 120, 
125; Isid. Or. xxiu 11; Liv. xixix. 52; Gell. 
vi. 14.) 

EutHus, C. Marclus, was consul B.c. 357, 
when he took the town of Privemum. In 856 
he was appointed dictator, being the first time 
that a plebeian had attained this dignity. In 
his dictatorslup he defeated the Etruscans with 
great slaughter. In 852 he was consul a 
second time ; and in 351, he was the first ple- 
beian censor. He was consul for the third time 
in 844, for the fourth time in 342. (Liv. vu. 
16, 21, 38.) The son of this Eutiius took the 
surname of Censorinus, which in the next 
generation entirely supplanted that of Butilus, 
and became the name of the family. [Cekso- 
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Eutuba (Boyd), a river which rises in the 
Col di Tenda and flows into the sea at Albium 
Intemelium (Ventimiglia), on the coast of 
LiTuria (Luc. ii. 422; Plin. iii. 48). 

Eutuli, an ancient people in Italy, mhabit- 
ino- a narrow slip of country on the coast of 
Latiuro a Uttle to the S. of the Tiber. Their 
chief town was Ardea, which was the residence 
of Tumus. They were subdued at an early 
neriod by the Romans, and disappear from 
history pionys. v. 61; Ifl-.’- ,“6 5 Tnnsus). 

Eutupaeor Eutupiae (Btchhorough), a port 
town of the Cantii in the SE. of Bntam from 
which the passage was commonly made to the 
harbotir of Gessoriacnm in Gaul (Lucan, vi. 
67 : Ptol. ii. S, 27 ; Amm. Marc. xs. 1, xsvn. 
Excellent ovsters -were obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood of this place {Btdupino edtiafun^ 
ostrea, Jnv. iv. 141). There are still several 
Eoman remains z.tIiichborougn> 
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Saba. [Sabaei.] 

Sabacon Shabaka or Shabatak), 

according to Herodotus (ii. 137-140), a king of 
Ethiopia who invaded Egypt in the reign of 
the blind kingAnysis, whom he dethroned and 
drove into the marshes. The Ethiopian con- 
queror then reigned over Egypt for ^ty years, 
but at length quitted the coxmtry in conse- 
quence of a dream; whereujpon Anysis regained 
his kingdom. In ManetWs account there 
were three Ethiopian kings who reigned over 
Egypt, named Sabacont SehicJius, and Thra- 
cuSy whose collective reigns amount to forty or 
fifty years, and who form the twenty-fifth 
dynasty of that writer. The Ethiopian dynasty 
was the twenty-fifth, which displaced and’put to 
death Bakenraf (Bocchoris), having invaded and 
occupied Egypt from Xapata in Ethiopia 
about 733 b.c. The invasion was led by the 
priest-king Piankhi, who overthrew the various 
petty princes who ruled in different parts of 
Egypt. Tile other kings of the dynasty were 
Shabaka (Sabacon) about 700 b.c., Shaliataka, 
and Taharaqa (=Tirhakah), who reigned at 
Thebes b.c. 693-GCC and fought against the in- 
vading Assyrian kings Sennacherib, Esarhaddon 
and .^snrbanijml. 

Sabaei or Sabae (Sa^cuoi, : O. T. She- 
baiim), one of the chief peoples of Arabia, 
dwelt in the SW. comer of the peninsula, in 
the most beautiful part of Arabia Feh’x, the X. 
and centre of the province of EUYeinen, The 
Sabeans of EUYemen were celebrated for their 
wealth and luxury. (Ptol. vi. 7, 23 ; CatuU. xi. 
5 ; Propert, ii. 10, 16 ; Verg. Georg, i. 67, Aen, 
i. 416; Hot, Od. i. 29, 2, it 12, 24.) Their 
count^ produced all the most precious spices 
and perfumes of Arabia, and they carried on an 
extensive trade with the East. Their capital 
was at Saba, where we are told that their king 
was kept a close prisoner in his palace. (Dio 
Cass. liii. 29 ; Strab. p. 771.) The Homeritae 
were subsequently the dominant tribe in their 
district. [Ababia, p. 96, a ; Houerttae.] 

Sabate (Trevignano), a town of Etruria, on 
the road from Cosa to Rome, and on the N'W. 
comer of a lake which was named after it 
Lacus SsbatinuB {Lago diBracoiano). (Strab. 
p. 226; Liv. vi. 4.) 

Sabatuii,a people in Campania, who derived 
their name from the river Sabatus (Sahhato), a 
tributary of the Calor, which flows into the 
Vnltumus (Liv.'xxri. 33). 

Sabaria or Savaria (Sfeinj on the Anger) a 
town in the N. of Tipper Pannonia, which in 
the time of Augustus and Tiberius, like 
Carauntum, belonged to Xoricum. Claudius 
made it a colony (Plin. iii. 146; Ptol. iL 15, 4). 
Sept. Severus was proclaimed emperor here 
(Aurel. Viet. Ep. 19). 

Sabazius (So^a^tor) a Thracian and Phry- 
gian deity, identified sometimes with Zeus but 
usually with Dioktscs [pp. 29S, b, 295, a], and 
worshipped in connexion •with Rhea-Cybele. 
The snake was sacred to him (Theoplirast. 
Char. 28), either because it was taken as a 
symbol of the earth and its reproduction of 
fruits, or in allusion to the story of Dionysus 
Zagreus fp. 296, a]. 

Sabelli. [Sabi>t:.] 

Sabina, the wife of the emperor Hadrian, 
was the grand-niece of Trajan, being the 
daughter of Matidia, who was the daughter of 
Marciana, the sister of Trajan. Sabina was 
married to Hadrian about A.i>. 100, through the 
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mflnenee of Plotma, the wife of Trajan. The 
mamage did not prore a bapp7 one Sabina 
length pnt an end to her life no 
credence need be attached to the report Uiat 
she been poisoned by her hnsband. She 
vraa alive in 136, and probably did not die till 
1S8, a few months before Hadrian S^ was 
enrolled among the gods after her decease 
(Spart. Sadr 1, 2, 11, 23, Anrel 'V’lct Ep 14, 
Oros TU. 13 ) 

Sabina, foppaea, a woman of surpassing 
beauty, bnt iiceDtionsmoTaIs,was the daughter 
of T Ollins, bnt assumed the name of her 
maternal grandfather, Poppaens Sabmns, who 
had been consul m aji 9 She was first 
mamed to Rofins Cnspmns, and afterwards to 
Otho, who was one of the boon eompanions ol 
hero. The latter soon became enamoured of 
her, and m order to get Otho out of the way 
Nero sent him to govern the province ^ Lnai 
tania (59) Poppaea now became the aclmow 
ledged nustresa of Nero, over whom she 
exercised absolnte sway Anxious to become 
tbe wife of the emperor, she persuaded Kero 
first to murder bis mother, Agnppina (59), who 
was oppiosed to such a disgracelul nnion, and 
next to divorce and shortly afterwards pnt to 
death his innocent and virtnons wife, CKtana 
^2) Immediatelyafterthe divorce of Octavia, 
Poppaea became the wife of Nem. In the 
flowing year she gave birth to a daoghter at 
Antiam , but the infant died at the age of four 
montha In 6S Poppaea was pregnacl again, 
bnt waa killed by a bck from her brutal 
husband in a fit of mssion She was enrolled 
among the goda, and a magnificent temple waa 
dedicate to her br Nero Poppaea was in 
ordmately fond of laznry and pomp and took 
immense pains to preserve tbe beauty of her 
person. Thos we are told that all her mules 
were shod wiA gold, and that 600 asses were 
daily milked to sumly her with a bath. (Tac. 
Ann xm 45, Xiv 1, 60, xr 23, xn. 6, 2t , Suet. 
Etr 35 , Hio Casa in. 11,1x11 27,lxiiu^) 

SlMni, one of the most ancient aod powerfni 
of the peoples of central Italr, for whom tbe 
ancients fonnd an eponymous nero in Sabinas 
a eon of the native god Sancus Tbe woid 
Saheilut 18 an adjective appbed to tbe Samuilee 
and also used asanequivuentfor the adjectival 
Sahinut (Inv, nu. 1 ; Verg f7«r^ ji. 167, 
Aen TU 665, Hor Od ui 6,87) The Sabini, 
or Ssbellian race, though having a common 
parentage with the Oscans and Idtina, were i 
more closely connected with the Umbrwns 
from whom they branched oS at a later period ' 
[seep.453,a] EventnanytheUmbTi^bruch i 
of tha Pmhat-SabeTlian. atock. eeUlad. on. Iha 
East of the Apennines m tbe district thence- 
forth called tlUBSla , the Sabellian branch im 
grated further sonthward and was i^ain trob- 
diTided , tbe Sahuu proper retaining the 
country between the N ar, the Amo and tbe ! 
Tiber, between Laham, Etmna, Umbna and 
Ficennm. This district was monntainons, and 
better adapted for pasturage than com. The 
chief towns were Amitemum (according toOito^ 
ap. Dionys. l 14, ii 49, the oldest town of the 
Sabmes), Reate, Nnrsia, Cntiliae, Ere- 

tmm and Nomentum. From this district at 
vanous times other migratory bands went forth, 
who are described in separate ajlicles the 
^ estini, JIarai, Uarmcnu, Paeligni, Frentani, 
Hirpini, Picentea, and (most important and 
^wcrful of oil) the Samiutes [SaKvirx} 
Sabellian tribes adopted a peculiar system 
of emigralioii. In times of great danger 
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diEtreas they rowed a Yer Sacrum, or Sacred 
S{«iDg, and all the children bom in that 
spring were regarded as sacred to the god, and 
were compelled, at the end of twenty years, to 
leave their native conntry and seek a new home 
IB foreign lands. ^Dtcl of Ant art. Yer 
Sacrum ] The Sabmes were distmgmshed ij 
their hardy and frugal manner of life (Lit i. 
48, Cic Yaiin 15, 87, Hor Od m. 6. 38, 
Epod 3, 41, Jnv m. 169), and their piety, 
which m their nse of incantations took the form 
of extreme anperatitioB (Hor Epod. 17, 23, 
iSaf 1.9,29) [For the nmon of the Sabmes and 
Laim« gee Rosu.} The Sabmi proper were 
snbdn^ by hi’ Cnnus Pentatns, s.c 200 (Lit 
Ep 11, Flor I IS), and m 268 received tbe 
Roman franchise, after which date they 
reckoned as part of Ue Roman state with full 
citizenship (velL Pat i 14) 

Sfihinns 1 A contemporary poet and a 
fnend of Ond Ond informs us that Sabmes 
had written answers to fix of the Epuiolae 
Berotdum ol Ond (Ov Am u. 18, 27, Pont 
■v 16,13) Three answers enumerated by Ond 
m this passage are prmted ui many editions of 
the poet's works as the gennme poems of 
Sabinns, bnt they were written by a modem 
ecbolar Angelos Sabmns, abont tbs year 1467 
—3 H Caaltns, a Roman jnnst, who succeeded 
Cassma Longmns, waa cousul aj> 69 He wai 
not the Sabmus fmm whom the Sabuuam took 
their name below, No 7] He wrote a 
work. Ad Edictum AedtUum CuruUum. 
There are no extracts from Caehn* ut tbe 
Digest, but he is often cited, semetizoes a« 
Caetiuf Sabmns, sennetimes by the name of 
Sabmns only (Oell. IT 2,vn4)^ C CalvlslBS, 
Mieof Caesars legates in the Civil war, sc 48 
(Caes B C lu. 34) In 45 he received the 
provmce of Afnea from Caesar Havug been 
elected praetor in 44, he obtained from Antony 
tbepronnee of Afnea again, bat he did not 
retain to Africa, as tbs eenste, after the depar 
tare of Antony for hlotma, opened the pro- 
vmceuponQ Comificms. Sabmns waa consul 
39, and in tbe f oUowmg year commanded theflect 
of Octavianin the warwith Sez-Pompeius He 
woe superseded by Agnppa m the command of 
the fleet. He it mentioned at a later tune as 
one of (be fnends of Octavian. (Dio Cass. 
xlviu.34,46, App B C T 81, 96, 182.>-d. T 
Flavliu, father of the emperor Vesjiasuui, was 
one of tbe farmers of the taxes m Asia, aod 
afterwards earned on bnsmess as a money 
lender among the Helvetians (Suet. Feip I) — 

1 3 FUTins, elder son of the precedmg, and 
' brother of the emperor Vespasian. He governed 
' Hnenua. (m. titven. ^eaca dnz<n;g tha of 
Cleudms, and held the important office of piae- 
fectos nrbi dnimg tha last eleven years of 
bero'a reign. He was removed from tms office 
by Galb^ but was replac^ m it on the acces- 
sion of Otho, who was anxious to conciLste 
N espasian, who commanded the Roman legions 
in East. He eontmned to retam the dig 
Bity under Vitellins, bnt when Vespasian was 
proclaimed imperatorby tbe legions m the East, 
and Antonins Pnmns and his other generals in 
(he West, after the defeat of the troops of 
ViiellinB, were marching upon Rome, Viteliius, 
despairmg of success, oSerM to surrender tbe 
empu^ aod to place the supreme power m the 
hands ^ Sabmus tSl the amral of Vespasian 
The Oerman soldiers of Vitellins, hi^eve^ 
refused submission to this arrangement, and 
nsolvad to support tbeir sorereign by anna 
Sabmus thereupon took refoge m the Capitol, 
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•where ho ivas attnckeil by the VitoUian troops. 
In the assault the Capitol was burnt to the 
ground, Sabinus was taken prisoner, and put to 
Jeath by the soldiers in the presence of ■Vitollius, 
■n'ho endearoured in rain to save his life. Sa- 
binus was a man of distinguished reputation, 
and of unspotted character. He left two eons, 
Flarins Sabinus, and Fla-rius Clemens. (Tne. 
JSist. i. 4C, ii. B5, iii. 04-74, iv. 47 J Dio Cass. Iv. 
17; Suet. Vesp. 1, VifeH. 15.) — 8. riavins 
son of the preceding, married Julia, the daogli 
ter of his cousin Titus. He was consul 82, with 
his cousin Domitinn, but was afterwards slain 
by the latter. (Dio Cass. bcv. 17 ; Suet. Dorn, 

10. ) — T, Hasurins, a hearer of Ateius Cnpito, 
was a distinguished jurist in the time of Ti- 
berius (Gell. iv. 1, V. 0; Macrob. iii. C, 11) 
This is the Sabinus from whom the school of 
the Sabiniani took its name. [Capito.] There 
is no direct excerpt from Sabinus in the Digest, 
but he is often cited by other jurists, who com- 
mented upon his Lihri ires Juris Civilis. It 
is conjectured that Hersius means to refer to 
this work {Sat. v. 90), when he says, ‘ Excepto 
si quid Masuri rubrica votavit.’ Masurius also 
wrote numerous other works, which ore cited by 
name in the Digest. — 8. N'^phidins. [Nvji- 
rim)ros.]-^9. Poppaeus, consul a.d. 9, was 
appointed in the lifetime of Augustus governor 
■of Moesitt, and was not only confirmed in this 
government by Tiberius, but received from the 
latter the provinces of Aehaia and Macedonia 
in addition. He continued to hold these pro- 
vinces till his death, in 35, having ruled over 
Moesia for twenty-four years. He was the 
maternal grandfather of Poppaea Sabina, the 
mistress, and afterwards the wife, of Nero. 
(Suet. Tesp. 2 ; Tao. Ann. i. 80, iv. 40, xiii. 45.) 
— 10 . T. Sioinius, consul b.c. 487, fought 
suceessfully against the Volsoi. (Liv. ii. 40; 
Dionys. viii. 04, 07.) — ^11. Titius, a Homan 
km’ght, friend of Germanicus, executed through 
the influence of Sejanus (Tac. Ann. iv. 18, 08, 
70, vi. 4 ; Dio Cass. Iviii. 1).— 12 . Q. Titurlus, 
one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul, who perished 
along with L. Aurunculeins Cotta in the attack 
made upon them by Ambiorix in n.c. 64 (Caes. 
B. G. ii. 6, iii. 17, v. 24; Suet. Jul. 20). 

Sabis (,Samhre). 1. A broad and deep river 
in Gallica Belgica and in the territory of the 
Ambiani, falling into the river Mosa (Caes. B. G. 

11. 10). — 2 . A small river on the coast of Car- 
mania (Mel. iii. 8). — 3. See Sapis. 

Sabrata. [Abbotonujt.] 

Sabrina, also called Sabriana {Severn), a 
river in the W. of Britain, which flowed by 
Venta Silurum into the ocean (Ptol. ii. S; 
Tao. Ann. xii. 31). 

Sacadas (SoxaSas), of Argos, an eminent 
Greek musician, was one of the masters who 
established at Sparta the second great school 
of music, of wliich Tlialctas "was tli6 founder, a.s 
Terpander had been of the first. He gained 
the prize for flute-playing at the first of the 
musical contests which the Amphictyons es- 
tablished in connexion with the Pyt^an games 
(b.c. 590), and also nt the next two festivals in 
succession (586, 582). Sacadas was a composer 
of elegies, as well as a musician (Pint, de Mas. 
8-12, pp. 1184, 1135). , 

Sacae (Sdxai), one of the most numerous and 
most powerful of the Scythian nomad tribes, 
had their abodes E. and NE.of the Mnssagetae, 
as far as Series, in the steppes^qf Centol Asia, 
which are now peopled by the Kirqhiz ^lasaks, 
in whose name that of their ancestors is traced 
by some geographers. They were very warlike, 
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and excelled especially ns cavalry, and ns 
archers both on horse and foot. Their women 
shared in their military’ spirit; and, if we are 
to believe Aelian, they had the custom of 
settling before marriage whether the man or 
woman should rule the house, by the result of 
a combat between them. In early times they 
extended their predatory incursions ns far W. 
as -Armenia and Cappadocia. Tiiey were made 
tributary to the Persian empire, to the army 
of which they furnished a large force of cavalry 
and archers, who were among tlie best troops 
that the king of Persia had. (Hdf . iv. 0, v. 113 
vii. C4 ; Xen. Cyr. v. 3, 32 ; Strab. p. 511 ; Arr.’ 
An. iii. 8, 11.) It should bo remembered that 
the name of the Sacae is often used loosely for 
other Scythian tribes, and sometimes for the 
Scythians in general. 

Saensene (2cufairj;*d;), a fertile district of Ar- 
menia Major, on the river Cyrus and the con- 
fines of Albania, so called from its having been 
at one period conquered by the Sacae (Strab. 
pp. 78, 509, 611, 529). 

Sacastene {ZaKaaryvri), n district of Drangi- 
ana, apparently, nt one time occupied by the 
Sacae (.Arr. Peripl. Mar. Erijth. 88). It is 
conjectured that the name Seistan is formed 
from Snenstene. 

Sacer Mens, an isolated hill in the country 
of the Sabines, on the right bank of the Anio 
and W. of the Via Nomentaua, three miles 
from Home, to which the plebeians repaired in 
their secessions (Liv. ii. 82; Dionys. vi. 45). 
Tlie hill is not called by any special name at 
the present day, but there is upon its summit 
the Torre di Spcccliio. 

Sacili, with the surname Mnrtialimn, a town 
of the Turduli in Hispania Baetiea (Plin. iii. 
11 ). 

Sacra Via. [Bosu, p. 805, n.] 

Sacrarla, a town in Umbria on the road be- 
tween Treba and Spoletium, supposed to be 
identical witli Clitumni Panum on the river 
Clititmnvs. 

Sacriportns, a small place in Latium, of un- 
certain site, memorable for the rictory of Sulla 
over the younger Marius, B.c. 82 (App. B. 0. 
i. 87 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 20 ; Lucan, ii. 144). 

Sacrum Promontorlnm. 1. [C. St. Vincent), 
on the TV. const of Spain, said by Strabo to be 
the most westerly point in the whole earth 
(Strab. p. 187). — 2. (C. Khelidoni), a pro- 

montory in Lycia, near the confines of Pam- 
phylia, and opposite the Chelidoninn islands, 
whence it was also called Prom. Chelidonium 
(Strab. p. 682). 

Sadocus (SdSoxoj), son of Sitalces, king of 
Thrace, was made a citizen of Athens B.c. 431 
(Thuc. ii. 29, 67 ; SiTABCEs). 

Sadyattes (SaSudmis), king .of Lydia, suc- 
ceeded his father, Ardys, and reigned B.c. 629- 
617 (Hdt. i. 16, 18). He carried on war with 
the Blilesians for six years, and at his death 
bequeathed the war to his son and successor, 
Alyattes. [Abvattes.] 

Saeplnum or Sepinum (Sepinas, -atis: Sc- 
pino), a municipium in Samnium on the road 
from Allifae to Beneventum (Liv. x. 44 ; Plin. 
iii. 107). • 

Saetabis. 1. {Alcoyl), a river on the S. 
coast of Hispania Tarraeonensis, S. of the Sucro 
(Ptol. ii. 6, 14). — 2. Or Setabis (Setabitanns: 
Jativa), an important town of the Contestani 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a Homan mum* 
cipium, was situated on a hill S. of the Sucro, 
and was celebrated for its manufacture of linen 
(Strab. p. 160 : Plin. iii. 25, xix. 9 ; CatuU. 12, 14). 
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i, 4 12 , Strab p 6S4) It is not mentiotted xcTolted m the second Panic war were again 
1 11 the second Panic war when it reToited to easily redaccd to sabjection (Lit Eji 15, 
Hannibal after the battleof Cannae, bat it snb Flor vt!0, Zonar tui 7) 
seqnentif surrendered to the Homans, and fiSlemnm {Salemitanns Salerno), an an- 
ileUrered to the latter the Carthaginian gamson oenttownm Campania, at tbeinnermost comer 
stationed in the town (Lit xxit 20 zxtl 89} of the SmosPaestanos, was eitaatedonaheight 
The original site of Salapia was at some die not far from the coast, and possessed a harbooc 
tonce from the coast bnt m conseqaence of at tiM foot of the lull (Lit xxxii. 29 , 6trab p. 
the nnhealthy exhalations arising from the lake 251 , Her Ep 1 . 15, 1) It was made a Homan 
nboTe mentioned, the inhabitants removed to a colony at the same time aa Pnteoh s c 194 , 
new town on the sea coast which was bmlt by bnt it attained its greatest prosperity m the 
Hostilinswith theapprobationof theBomau middloages after it bad been fortified bythe 
senate, abont B c 200 (VitruT I e) Tbie new Lombards (PanI Sut Lang u 17) 
town serred as the harbour of Arpi Ths^mins Salieei (Ad),a town m Moesia, not far from 
of the ancient town still exist at some distance tbs month of the Danube, sixty two Roman 
from the coast at the Tillage of Salm milee from Tomi (Amm STarc ixil 7} 

S&ldplaa Palai (Lago dt SalpA, a lake of Salfaneas or Salganea {^aXyamvs SoXyif- 
Apuha, between the months of the Cerbalus not, 2 a\ya»eiTtii) a small town of Boeot a on 
and Anfidns which denred its name from the the Enn^s (the N entrance of which it com 
town of Salapia sitoated upon it and which maoded), and on the road from Anthedon to 
Hostihns connected with the Adriatic by C^leia (Strab p 403, Lit xxxt 87, 61) 
meansof acanal (Strab P Lncon t 377) Salmae, salt-works, the name of serera] 
Sil&rla, a town of the Bastetani in Kispania towns which possessed salt-works m then 
Tarraconensis and a Roman colony mcirnty 1 A town m Britain, probably on the 

SIliruiVia [Roua, p 818} E coast, m the 8 part of Lmcolnshire (PtoL 

Salaasi, a brare and warlike people in Gallia ul 8 7) —2 A town of the Suetni in the kfan 
Transi>adana, in the TsUey of the Dana (Val tune iups in Gallia Karbonensis, E of Beu 
<2 Aosfa) at the foot of the Graun end Peimine (I^Lui-1,42) 

Alps, whom some regarded as a brsncb of the Saboktor, LiTlns 1 U , consul B e 219, 
Saljes or Sstloni in Oaul The approaches to with Aemilms Paolus, carried on war along 
the Alpme passes of the Great and Little 8t with hie colleague sgamst the Rlyn^ On 
Bernard lay through their temtory, which was their telurs to Home both consuls were brought 
iteslf rendered difficult of access from the plain to trial os tbs charge of fasTing imfairly 
of the Po by the narrowness of the remarkable divided the booty among the soldiers Paaltte 
gorge (at the modem Pbrt de Sard} which escaped with difficulty, bnt Lsvns wm con 
forms the only entrance to the valley (Liv axi. demned. The sentence seems to have been an 
39 , ch AtPES, p. S6 a ) The Salassi defended onjnst one, and Litids look hia dispaee so 
their temtory with such obstinacy and conrage much to heart that he left the e ty and retired 
that It was long before the Romans were able to hia estato in tha country, where he hjed 
to Bubdna them. At leugth in the reign of aome yean without taking any part in puhlio 
Augustas the country was permanenUy occn affairs (Ptol ul 19, Zonar tiil 20, App 
pied by TerentiusVatro with a powerful Homan IJlgr 0, Liv xsl 85) In 210 the conaois 
force , the gtester part el the SsUssi were eompeUad him to return to the city, and in 207 
destroyed in battle, and the rest, amounting to he was elected consul a second tuns with 
36 000 were sold as slaves Their chief town C Claudius hero He shared with hia co] 
was Anmista Fraetona (Aoila) which Augnstos league in the glory of defeating Hasdmbal on 
colonisA with soldiers of the Fraetonsn co- the Melaums. [For details, see Hsno, Ct-AU- 
borts. (DioCasaliu 25, Strab p. 205, Lit nnm, Na 2.] Rext year (206) Idvins was sta- 
Ep 18$ 1 tion^ in Etrnna as proconanl, with an army, 

8aldae(2iA8isi Bougie), alargescaporttown and his unpcnnm was mlongM for two suc- 
of R Africa, originally the £ frontier town of cessivs years In 204 he was censor with his 
the kingdom of klanretania, afterwards lo former colleague m the coosnlship, Claud us 
klanretaniaCae«anen«s,and after the division Nero The two censors had long b^n ene- 
of that province, the W frontier town of tuies, end their long smothered resentment 
klanxetania Sitifensia Angnstns made it a now burst forth, and occasioned no small scan 
colony (Strab p 831, PtoL iv 2, 0, Fhn. dal in the state Linus, in his censorship 
T 21 ) imposed a tax upon salt, in consequence of 

BaldubtL I (Rio Ferde), a nverin the tern which he received the surname of salinofor, 
tory of the Turdnh in Hispania Bsetica, at the which seems to have been given him in densioa, 
mouth of which was situated a town of the butwhich became, notwithstandmg hereditary 
same n ame (PtoL u. 4, 11).— 2 Sea Cxxsxb- in hia family (Lit zxix 87, Yah Max u.9, 6, 

AiocsTA. . Tu.2,8}— 2 C,curale aedde 203, and praetor 

Sali (2dAi|), a town on the coast of Thrncc, a 202, is which year he obtamed Bruttu as his 
I tile W of the mouth of the Hebrus (HdL tu. prorince. In 193 he foaeht under the ooasal 
o9) against the Bern, and m the same year was an 

Salebro, a place inEtninabetweenCosaand nnsuccessful candidate for the cons^bip (Lit 
P opnlomum. rxiz. 88, xxit 5, 10 )— 3 C , praetor 191 , when 

Saleius Sassus [Basstts^ he had the command of the fieet in the war 

SUentUti or Sallentliii, a people lo the 8 against Antioehna He wss consul 188, and 
part of Calabna.whodwelt around thepromoD ^taia^ Gaul as his provmce. (Lit xxXTi. 42, 
tory lapygmm, which is hence called SalesU zsxtil S-25, App. Svr 22.) 

or Salentina (Strab p 232) They laid BaUeatIm. [84tz^TISI.l 
claim to a Greek ongin and pretended to hare Sallustlus or SaloitlUS (2a\oioriot}, prae- 
«^e from Crete mto Italy under tlie guidance fectna praetono under the emperor JuUan. 
^Idomenena (Strab. he , Verg Aen,iii.400) He wae probably the sathor of a treatise Iligt 
hy the Romans at the con 0eSv aol Kia/uiv, which is stQl extant, of the 
nsionol taeirwar with Pyrrhus, and hsTing ndwoloftheheo-PIatonists. Edited by Orelhus. 
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C. SalluBtittB CrispuB, or SaluBtins. 1. TIio 
Homan historian, belonged to a plebeian family, 
and -vras bom B.c. 8C, at Amitemnm, in the 
country of the Sabines. Ho was quaestor about 
59, and tribune of the plebs in 62, the year in 
which Clodius was killed by Milo. In his tri- 
bunate he joined the popular party, and took an 
active part in opposing Milo. It is said that he 
had been caught by lUlo in the act of adultery 
with his wife, Fausta, the daughter of the dic- 
tator Sulla; that he had received n sound 
whipping from the husband ; and that ho liad 
been only let off on payment of a sura of money 
(GeB. xvii. 18). In 50 Sallust was cxpeUed 
from the senate by the censors, probably be- 
cause he belonged to Caesar’s party, though 
some give as the ground of his ejection from the 
senate the act of adultery already mentioned 
(Dio Cass. il. 63). In the Civil war he foUowcd 
Caesar’s fortune. In 47 we find him praetor 
elect, by obtaining which dignity he was restored 
to his rank. He nearly lost his life in a mutiny 
of some of Caesar’s troops in Campania, who 
had been led thither to pass over into Africa 
(App. J3. C7. u. 92). Ho accompanied Caesar in 
his African war, 46, and was left by Caesar ns 
the governor of Numidia, in which capacity he 
is charged with having oppressed the people, 
and enriched himself by imjust means (Bell. 
Afr. 8, 34 ; Dio Cass.- xliii. 9). He was accused 
of maladministration before Caesar, but it does 
not appear tliat he was brought to trial ( [Cic.] 
Invect. in Sallust. 19). The charge is some- 
what confirmed by the fact of his becoming 
immensely rich, as was shown by the erpensive 
gardens which he formed (horti Sallustiani) 
on the Quirinalis (of. Hor. Od. ii. 2 ; Tao. Ann. 
iii. 80). He retired into privacy after ho re- 
turned from Africa, and he passed quietly 
through the troublesome period after Caesar’s 
death (Sail. Cat. 4). He died 34, about four 
years before the battle of Actium. The story 
of his marrying Cicero’s wife, Terentia, ought 
to be rejected. [Tehextia.] It was probably 
not tiU after his return from Africa that Sallust 
WTote his historical works. (1) The Catilina, 
or Bellum Catilinarium, is a history of the 
conspiracy of Catiline daring the consulship of 
Cicero, 68. The introduction to this history is 
a somewhat overstrained effort to introduce 
philosophy and morals, but the writing is not 
•without vigour, and there is no reason to regard 
the remarks as insincere. The history, though 
not clear in its chronology, is valuable. Sallust 
was a living spectator of the events which he 
describes, and considering that he was not a 
friend of Cicero, and was a partisan of Caesar, 
he wrote with fairness. The speeches which 
he has inserted in his history are certainly his 
own composition. j]As regards his representa- 
tion of Caesar’s action, see p. 181, b.] Editions 
by Cook, 1884 ; Turner, 1887 ; Bnssner, Leips. 
1887., (2) The Jiigurtha, or Bellum Jugurthi- 
mwif contains the history of the w^ of^the 
Romans against Jugurtha, king of Nuimdia, 
which began 111, and continued until 106. It 
is likely enough that SaUust was led txi write 
this work from having resided in Africa, 
that he collected some materials there. He 
cites the Punic Books of King Hiempsal as 
authority for his general geographic^ descrip- 
tion (Jug. c. 17). The Jugurtlnne War 1ms a 
plulosophical Introduction of the same stamp 
as that to the Catilina. As a history of the 
campaign, the Jugurthine War is not very 
trustworthy : there is a total neglect of geo- 
graphical precision, and apparently not a very 
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strict regard to chronology. Editions by Her- 
zog, Leips. 1840 ; Schmalz, Gotha, 1886 ; Brook, 
Lond. 1885. (8) His greatest work, which has 
perished almost entirely, was the Bhtories, in 
fire books, which were dedicated to Lucullos, a 
son of L. Licinius Lucullus. Tlio work com- 
prised the period from the consulship of M. 
Aemilius Lepidus and Q. Lutatius Catnlus, 78, 
the year of Sulla’s deatli, to the consulsliip of 
L. Vulcatius TuUus and 31. Aemilius Lepidus, 
66, the year in wliich Cicero was praetor. This 
work was intended as a continuation of Sis- 
enna’s History; the history of Sulla was omitted 
(Jug. 95). The few remaining fragments com- 
prise four speeches and two letters. These frag- 
ments are included in Jordan’s edition of 
Sollnst, 1687. (4) Duae Epistolae de Be Puh- 
lica ordinanda, which appear to be addressed 
to Caesar at the time when he was engaged in 
his Spanish campaign (49) against Petreius and 
Afranins, and the Invectiva (or Declamatio) in 
Ciccronem are attributed to Sallust, but are 
probably works of a rhetorical ivriter of the 
first century, a.d., as is also the supposed retort 
of Cicero, Invect. in Sallustiu?n. These are 
also printed in Jordan’s SaUust, Berk 1887, 
which is the best complete edition. — Some of 
the Roman u-riters considered that Sallust 
imitated the style of Thucydides (Quint, z. 1). 
His language is generally concise and per- 
spicnons : perhaps his love of brevity may have 
caused the ambiguity that is sometimes found 
in his sentences. He also affected archaic 
words. Though he has considerable merit as a 
writer, his art is always apparent. He had no 
pretensions to great research or precision about 
facts. His reflections have often something of 
the some artificial and constrained character as 
his expressions; yet several are forcible and 
suggestive, and are familiar aphorisms, e.g. 
‘Idem velle idem nolle, ea demnm firma 
amicitia est.’ One may judge that his object 
was to obtain distinction as a writer : that style 
was what he thought of more than matter. He 
has, however, probably the merit of being the 
first Roman who aimed at writing philosophical 
history, and who was successful in depicting 
character. In his view of the times he was a 
pessimist, who painted the vices of the patri- 
cians in the darkest colours, with, perhaps, 
something of bitterness from the retrospect of 
liis own life. Caesar and Cato alone are ex- 
cepted from the general reprobation. — 2. The 
grandson of the sister of the historian, was 
adopted by the latter, and inherited his great 
wealth. In imitation of Blaecenas, he pre- 
ferred remaining a Roman eques. On the fall 
of Maecenas he became the principal adviser of 
Augustus. He died in A-D. 20, at an advanced 
age. (Tac. Ann. i. 6, ii. 40, iii. 30 ; Sen. de Clem. 
10.) One of Horace's odes (Od. ii. 2) was 
addressed to him after he was in favour with 
the iinperial court: he is satirised for his 
profligacy in Sat. i. 2, 48. 

SalxuaciB. [Heejiapheoditob.] 

Salmantloa (Salamanca), called Helmantica 
or Hermandica by Livy, and Elmantica by 
Polybius, an important town of the Vettones in 
Lusitania, S. of the Darius, on the road from 
Emerita to Caesarangusta. It was taken by 
Hannibal. A bridge was built here by Trajan, 
of which the piers still exist. (Pol. iii. 14 ; Liv. 
xxi. 5 ; Ptol. ii. 6, 9.) 

Salmona or Salmonia. 1. (SaXpif-^, 2aA.- 
gavla), a town of Elis, in the district Pisa- 
tis, on the river Enipeus, said to have been 
founded by Salmonens (Diod. iv. 68). — 
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2 abruich o{ the 3Io«eIla (Atu Ho* { 8&lpenia, « Latm colony in B&etica between 

SCO) ' Hupaiia(£crt^^l and Ga<iea(Ca<fu) Tbekct 

Salnonetii (ZaX>un'fui) eon of Aeolne atid ol Bonutum regnlating lUgoremmentandthat 
Enajete, and brother of bisyphns fApoUod. a of Malaca were fonod in JB51 (CJJ/ 19S3), 
7| S) He was £r«t inamed to Alei^ce a&d and are mportanl for the knowledge cf Boinan 
afterwards to Sidero, bj the former of whom njamcipal aflaira. (2)icf of Ant art. Ltz 
he became the father of Tyro (Od xl 235, fiafperuono.) 

Dio^irftS) He originally bred in Thessaly Supeanm, an ancient citr of Etnma, not far 
but emigrate to Elis where he badt the town ttom VoUuui, possibly where Orcieia now 
of Salmons (Strab p. &oC} His preSTunption stands (Lit t 81) 

and arrogance were so great that he deemed Balinm Flnmes, a tHbntaryof theBaetisin 
hu^tf equal to Zens and ordered sasnfiees to HispaniaBaetica, letweenAtteguaandAttQbis 
be oSered to himself, nay, he cren imitated {Bell Aft 7) 

the thunder and lightning of Zens, hot the Salvianu, an accomplished eccletiaaticsl 
father of the go<ls killed him with hi s thnnder writer of the fifth century aj> , was born in the 
bolt, destroyed bis town, and ponished him is neuuty of Treres, and passed the hitter part of 
the lower world. This story of impiety is later hia life as a presbyter of the cbnrch at Mar 
than the Odyssey where be is called apvfuca sedtea. The following works of Sslnsnos are 
(Apollod. 1 . 0, 7 , \ erg Aen. n. S&5, ClamL in still extant —(1) AdeerM Avanliam LiUn 
Rufin II. 611 , llyg i’ob CO, 61 ) Bisdaoghter iTitd Ecclonam Cafholtoam, pnblished under 
T^ro bears the patronymic dofmontr the came of Timotbeus, about a .0 110 {St De 

Salmfinlnm or Ealmbna (SoAii^nar, ZaA Prottdenttai deGubernatumeDnetdeJuxto 
Itdrt) C Salmon), the most essterty pro- Betpraetenligae Judieio Ltbn Till, smtten 
mcmtory of Crete (Strab ^ 106 171) dnnng the mroads by tbs barbarians upon the 

Salmydesitis, called ulmydessni also in Roman empire, 15I~(55 (3) EpuMae JX, 

later tunes (laXjatrivait, AXfivtttaadt SaK addressed to fnends npon f a m iha r topics. Apart 
fwSj;ariot Afidjaor ifidjek), a tocrnofTbrace, from tbeir bearing on theological and eccle* 
on the coast of the Enzine, S of the ^cenon aiastical gnestions, these wntmgs are Talnahte 
tory Thymas (Ptoh ui. 11 *) Aeschylns for their rind description of the life and morals 

wrongly places it m Asia on the ThetmMon of the period. — The best editions of these works 
(Prom. 726| The name was ongmally applied are by H al m , Beth 1877, and PanUy, Sienna, 
to the whole coast from this promontory to tbe 1883 

entrance of tbe Bo^ras and <t was leoa tbie Q. Stlniibatti Safes, one of tbe early 
coast that the Black 6ea obtained tbe name of fnends of Octartan (Anguttss), whose fleet be 
PontnsAomot {'Afireii or mhospitable Tbe commanded in the war against Sex, Pompeias, 
coast itseUwas rendered dangerous by shallows ac<^ In the Pemimian war (tl-tO) he took 
and marshes, and the lohabitante were acenS' an acute part at cue of Octanans legatee 
tomed to pluder any afupi that srere dneen agaiaat L. Antoojos and Pnlna Be was after 
npon them. (Strab p.319,Xeii. An.T 4 12, '• 
lldtir 9$) 

Silo (Aofofih a trfbatary of tbe Iberae in 
Celtibena winch flowed by BSbiUs, the berth 

S kce «f Martial, who /recently mentioas it 
I bis poems (MarL 1 . 19, a. 90,1(13) 

8BlMiiraa(5o{ofAumor5ofrur<) alowain 
the E. of GsUia Belgica, on tbe Aranoa (A nor), 

* n tbe road from ATenticnm to Y i ndoms i s, 


(HctTmt] 
Stifina, 8i 


lalonae, or Salon (fofono), ai 
poTtant tosm of niyna and tbe capital ot 
matia, waa situated on a small bay of tbe sea ; 
(iiUcati, TUI. 101). It was strocgly fortified by 
the Bomans after tbeir coutniest of tbecoootry, 
and was at a later time tnaae a Roman colony, 
and the seat of a conTcntiis jundicus (App, 
JIfyr 11. Cses.PC U1.9, Plm.ui.lll) Tbel 
emperor Diocletian was born at the small TiDai;> ' 
Zhoclea near Salons (p 28Sj, and after hisabdi' 
caUon fie refjeef to tfieneigfifioorfioodoftfiis 
town, and here spent the rest cl bis days. Tbe 
inagiuficent remains of his boge palace are atiU 
toi« leenat Spdfdfro (Palatuun}, three mdes 8 
of Salona, where thcT form a town in tbemselTCS. 

BUonlna, Cerneua, wife of Gallienus and 
mother of Salonms. She wiUieased with her 
own eyes the death of hex husband before 
Milan, mam 263 [Gaijjijrrsl 
Siloalaa*, P Zicinlaa Cbrsfllu Talc i 
nknns, son of GsRienusand Salonma, grandson ' 
of the emperor \ alenan. When his father and 
his grandfather asiumed the Utle ol Augustos, I 
in aJ> 253, the youth receired tiie designation I 
of Caesar Samo years afCerirsrb ha waa left i 
m Gaul, and was put to death upon the eaptnre I 
of Colonia Agnppma by Poitumus in 259,1 
abont 17 years old, (Trebell. PoILI 
Zosaii.LM) | 


w'^s sent into Oallia ^aibonenus, from 
whcnca he wrote to M. Antonins, cSenng to 
indoce (he troops in his prcrtoce to deeert 
from OclsTian. Bat Antonios, who had just 
been reooncilrd to Octanan, rerealed (bo 
treachery of Sslndieniia. The latter was (ortlk 
with auoimoiied to Boise on some pretext, and 
cm hia amral was accused by Octasian m 
(he senate, and rondnnned to death, 40 (App. 
BC ir 83, T ai-53, 66, T>a Casa xlnu. 23, 
18 S3) 

BalTlns, the leader of the rerolted slares in 
Sicily, better known by the name of Trypbon, 
whi^ he assumed, [uettbow ] 

Balrfos /nftAaiis (TcuurusJ 
BalTlns Otbo [Otbo ] 

Silns, an Italian goddess, the penoiufication 
of health, proepenty, and the public welfare 
6be was inroked by aD communities (or pnv 
^ spenty and s^efy in whaferer tmghi be ti-eir 
nndctcakiDgs ibr mstanee, fiy agneuiVunsfir 
(Ot fait 111 . 889 , Macrob 1.16) At Borne 
m especial she was the goddess who gsre 
public welfare (Siifus Pulliea or Bamana), to 
—bom a temple had been sowed in (be year 
. c 305 by the censor C Junius Bobuens 
cm the l^nnal bill, which waa afterwards fm 
SOI) decorated with paintings by C Fsbius 
Pictor (tsT ix 43, X. 1; Yah Max. Tin. 14) 
Tbe temple was destroyed by fire in the reigu 
of Claumua (Phn. xxxr 19) She was wor 
' ped publicly on April SO, id eODjuncUon 
Pax, Ccmcnrdia, and Jsnnx It had been 
customary at Borne eserr year, about the Ume 
when (be consnU entered upon their otSet, for 
igurs and other high pnects to obserse 
Ihs signs (or t^ pnipose of aacertaining the 
fortones of tbe republic dunug the eomin| 
year , this obaerrsUon of the signs waa called 
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auffuriiim SaUtiis (Cic.Je Leg. ii. 8, 20, Liv. I in Argolin, on the AV. edge oi the Arrive nlain, 
1 . 47, 105 ; Tac. Ann. xn. 23; fonet. Avg. 81). opposite Mycenae (Thui^ v. 58). ^ 

Tn the time of Cicero tliis cpreionnr 8n0 Im. ( SammoniUE. [Seuevus) 


In the time of Cicero this ceremony had be- 
come neglected ; but Augustus restored it, and 
the custom aftenvards remained a.s long ns 
paganism -was the religion of the state. She 
was also petitioned /or particular persons by a 
sort of state prayer, as for Pompey n.c. 49 (Dio 
Cass. xli. C); and this was constantly done /or 
the emperor, who represented the state itself, 
so that Sains Angu6ta=Salus Publics. As 
goddess of health Salus was identified with 
Htgeea, after the Greek influence was felt, and 
was represented ivith the same attributes [sec 
p. 433, al 


Samnmm (Samnltes, more rarely Samnitae, 
pi.), a country in the centre of Ital 5 -, bounded 
on the N. by the Marsi, Paeligni, and Marrucini, 
on the W. by Latium and Campania, on the S. 
by Lncania, and on the E. by the Frentani and 
Apulia. The Samnites were an offshoot of the 
Sabines (Strab. p. 250; Varro, L. L. vii. 29; 
Gell. xi. 1), who emigrated from their country 
between the Nar, the Tiber, and the Anio, 
before the foundation of Rome, and settled in 
Cie country _ afterwards called Samnium. 

1 [S.inna.] This country was at the time of 
* 1 . •» 


SalustlUB, [SAi/Lpsxrus.^ i their migration inhabited by Opicans, ivhom 

S&lyGS or S&lluviij the most powerful and the Samnites coiitjuered, and whose language 
most celebrated of all the Ligurian tribee, i they adopted. Samnium is a country marked 
inhabited the S. coast of Gaul from the Elione ' by striking physical features. The greater 
to the Maritime Alps (Strab. p. 203). They part of it is occupied by a huge mass of moun- 


• were troublesome neighbours to MassiUa, with 
wluch city thej* frequently carried on war. 
They were subdued by the Homans in n.c. 123 
after a long and obstinate struggle, and tbo 
colony of Aquae Sextiae was founded in their 
territory by the consul Sextius [p. 94, b]. 

SamachonitisLacus. [SemecjionitisL\cu.s.] 
Samara. [Samahobrw.^.] 


tains, called at the present day the Maiese, 
which stands out from the central line of the 
Apennines. The circumference of the Matese 
is between seventy and eighty miles, and its 
^eatest height is COOO feet. The two most 
important tribes of the Samnites were the 
Candlsi and Peiitri,of whom the former occu- 
pied the S. side, and the latter the N. side of 


Samaria (Sctudp€ta : ileb. Shomron, Chaldee, i tlie Mafese. To the Caudfnf belonged the 


towns of j^lifae, Telesia, and Beneventum ; to 
the Pentri, those of Aesemia, Bovianum, and 
Sepinum. Besides these two chief tribes, we 
find mention of the Caracem*, who dwelt N. of 
the Pentri, and to whom the town of Aufidena 
belonged ; and of the Hirpini, who dwelt SE. of 


Sliamram : Sa/iapcnr, 2a/iap€/T7;j, Samarites, 
pi. ^afiapeiSi ^a^puratf Sainarltae), aft. Se- 
oaste Sebusiieh, Hu.), one of the 

chief cities of Palestine, built by Omri, king of 
Israel on a hill in the midst of a plain sur- 
rounded by mountains, just in the centre of _ . 

Palestine W, of the Jordan. For its history * the Oaudini, but who are sometimes men- 
before the Homan occupation, see Lfcfio>iar//o / 1 tioned as distinct from the Samnites. The 
the Bible. Pompey assigned the district to Samnites were distinguished for their bravery 
the province of Syria, and Gabinius fortified | and love of freedom. Issuing from their 
the city anew. Augustus gave the district to i mountain fastnesses, they overran a great part 
Herod, who greatly renovated the city of Sa- 1 of Campania ; but it has been remarked that 
maria, which he called Sebaste in Iionour of Jus ) these bands of adventurers gained or lost for 
patron. It liad its own administration, under ‘ themselves, and their conquests did not really 
control of the Homan authority. As Sebaste it extend the dominion of the parent state as did 
received a colony in the reigu of Septimius ' those which the Romans made. The reason of 
SeverUB. [For the political history see Palaes- I the difference lay partly in the looseness of the 


TINA.] . . 

Samarohriva, afterwards Ambiani {Amiem)i 
the cliief town of the Ambiani in Gallia Bel- 
r'ica, on the river Samara; whence its name, 
which signi&es Samara-Bridge (Caes. B, G. v. 
24, 4C, 53; Ptol. ii. 9, 8; AmnuMarc. xv. 11). 

Samhana (2<ifiPaya), a city of Assjria, two 
days’ journey N. of Sittace. In its neighbour- 
hood dwelt the people called Sambatae 
V^aix^drai). (Diod. xviL 27.) 

Sambastae (Xafi^aerraC), a people of Inma 
intra Gangem, on the Lower Indus, near the 
island Pattalene. The fort of Sevtstan or 
Sehoun in the same neighbourhood has been 
thou^^ht to preserve their name, and is by some 
identified with the Brahman city taken by 
Alexander. (Arr. An. vi. 15.) . 

Stoe or S^OB 2a;ioj), the ancient 

name of Cephallenia. [Ceph^lenia.] ^ was 
also the name of one of the four towns of 
Cephallenia. The town Same or Samos was 

situated on the B. coast, opposite Ithaca a„d 

was taken and destroyed by the 

189. fStrab.p. 455; Liv.x-xxnn. 28.) . 

Samia (Safdo: Khaiaffa), a town of Ehs m 
the district Triphylia, S. of Olyinp.a, between 
Eepreum and the .he 

ctvlled samicum (:SainK6v), “n no 

Homeric Arene (H. ii. 691, xi. 723 ; Strab. pp. 
846, 847 ; Pans. v. 5, 8). 

Saminthus {^d^uvBos: 


Samnite confederacy, which was formed of a 
number of communes of herdsmen and agricul- 
turists who nominated representatives in an 
assembly, and only on occasion of need ap- 
pointed a federal general. In one of the 
Samnite exiieditions Capua applied to the 
Homans for assistance against the Samnites, 
and this led to the war which broke out 
between the Romans and Samnites in n.c. 343. 
The Romans found the Samnites the most war- 
like and formidable enemies whom they had 
yet encountered in Italy, and the war which 
commenced in 848 was continued with few 
interruptions for the space of fifty-three years. 
It was not till 290, when all their bravest troops 
had fallen, and their country had been 
repeatedly ravaged in every direction by the 
Roman legions, that the Samnites sued for 
peace and submitted to the supremacy of 
Rome. They never, however, lost their love of 
freedom; and accordingly they not only joined 
the other Italian allies in the war against Rome 
(90), but, even after the other allies had sub- 
mitted, they still continued in arms. The 
civil war between Marius and Sulla gave them 
hopes of recovering their independence; but 
tbey were defeated by Sulla before the gates of 
Rome (82), tlie greater part of their troops fell 
in battle, and the remainder were put to death. 

, Their tmvns were laid waste, the inhabitants 
, pjiil-jia) a place 1 sold as slaves, and their place supplied by 
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Boman colonista (App B C i. 09 , Strab p oidependest, b c 419 They nov joined {be 
249 , Plot Sail SO ) Athraian eonfederacy, of which they contioaed 

SimoB or Simua (Sd/Mt 2dfuos, Samiai indejiODdent members until b c 440, when an 
Grk. one of the princixul lelands u p iiii rtii nity arose for reducing them to entire 

of the Aegean Sea, lying in that portion subjection and depriving them of their fleet, 
of it called the Icanan Sea, off the coast of which was effected by Pencles after an obsti 
Ionia, from which it is separated only nate resistance of nine months' duration (For 
a narrow strait formed by the overtapping thedetails see the Histonesof Greece) In the 
of its E promontory Posidinm (C Colonna) Pelopotinesianwar,3amoshe!dfin^ytoAthena 
with the westernmost spur of if ilycale, Pr 
Trogilium (G 8 Slana) This strait, which la 
little more than three fourths of a mile wide, 
was the scene of the battle of IfrcALE The 
island IS formed by a range of mountains 
extending from £ to Tf , whence it demed its 
name for 2dftot was an old Greek word 
signifying a mountain and the same toot is 
seen in Same, the old name of Cephallenia, and 
Samothrace, i e the Thracian Samos The 
circumference of the island is about eighty 
miles. It was and IS very fertile, and some of CoiaMSsmos uuisitkeeaturrsc ■ 

its products are indicated by its ancientnaraes, OSs Uoasteale «rRyAKiattoa*l»ttaUs 

Drynsa, Anthemnra, Melamphyllns and Cypa- oam»), io»»r«r o asox. 

nssia (Fhn r 135) According to the earliest to the last, and m the history of tho latter 
traditions, it was a chief seat of the Conans port of that war the island becomes extremely 
and Leleges, and the residence of their first important as the head quarters of the exileil 
king, Ancaens, end was afterwards colonised detnocratical party of the Athenians Trans 
^ Aeolians from Iicabos, and by lonians from ferrej to Bparta after the battle of Aegos- 
£pidaurat (Pant rii. 4, 1 , Stcab p C47| In potarai 40S, it was aooa restored to Athena by 
the earliest historical records, we and Samos I that of Cnidus, 894, hot went over to Sparta 
decidedly Ionian, luid a Mwerfal member of again in 890 Boon after it fell mto the hands 
the Ionic confederacy ^ocydides tells as of the Persians, being conquered by the satrap 
that the Samians were the first of the Greeks Tigranes, bnt it was recovered by Timothsus 
after the Connthians, who p&id great atten for Athens In the Social war, the Athenians 
tion to naval affairs (Thoc L 13) The saccessfoJly defended it against the attacks of 
Bamiaa Cokeus is aatd to have discovered thacoofederated Chuns, Bhodians.and Bysan 
the passage of the Straits of Orbrattar (Hdt tinea, and plaeed m it a body of 2000 olornelu, 
IT 162] They early acquired such power bc 862 After Alexaoder’saeath, it was taken 
at aea that, besides obtaioing possession of from the Athenuns by Perdiccaa, 833, bnt 

i iarts of the opposite coast of Asia, they restored to them by Polysperehen 819 In the 
onnded many colonies ‘ among which were eobseqoent penoJ, it seems to hare been 
Bisanthe and Pennthus, 10 Thrace, Cetendcru rather nominally than really a part of the 
and Nagidos in Cdicia, Cydonia, m Crete, Greeo-Bynan kingdom we find it engaged m 
Dicaesrchia (Pateoli) in Italy, and Zsncle a long contest with Pnene on a qnestion of 
(Slessana), in Sicily After the goiemmenl by boundary, which was referred toAntiochns IL, , 
a heroic monarchy fallowed, at tbs end of the and afterwards to the Itoroan senate In the 
seventh centory B c , an obgarchv of the land Macedonuui war, Samos was taken by the 
eWers (Geomon), sent a colony to Penn Rhodians, then by Philip, and lastly by the 
thus and defeated the Jleganans , but a revo- Rhodians again, b c 200 In the Syrian war, 
lution followed about 5115 e c , in which it is the Samians took psrt with Antiocbus the 
said that the oppressed people of Samos joined Great against Itome Eittla farther mention 
with the Megsnan prisoners against the olig la made of Samos till the time of hlithndatee, 
archs thus the island became subject to a with whom it took part in hia first war against 
democracy (Plot Q Or 67), but not long Rome, on the conclusion of which it was finally 
afterwards the power fell into tho hands of the united to the province of Asia, B c 84 Mean 
most dKtmgnished of the so-called tyrants, while it bad greatly declined, and during the 
PoLTcnaTBS (b c 632), Under whom its power war it bad been wasted by the incursions of 
and splendour reached their highest pvtc^ and pirates lU prosperity was partially restored 
Samos would probably have become tbe nnder the prcmroetorsnip of Q Cicero, BC 63, 
mistress of the Aegacan, but for the murder of bnt still more by the residence in it of Antony 
Polycrates At this period the Samiaas bad and Cleopatra, 82, and afterwards of Octsn 
exteosivecommercialrelations with Eg7pt,aDd anna, who made Samosafree state (Plin v 
they obtained from Amasis the privilege of a 185) It was favoured by Caligula, but was 
separate temple at Vaicratis Their com* deprived of its freedom by Vespasian, and it 
merce extended into the mtenor of Africa, sank into insignificance as early as the second 
partly through their relations with Cyrene, centory, although its departed gloiy is found 
and also by means of a settlement which they still recorded, under the emjieror Deems, by 
effected in one of the Oases, seven days' the inscnption on its coins, ZatJuy rffvTav 
lonmey from Thebes. The Samians now 'iwakT— Samos be regarded as smonglhe 
became subject to the Persian empire the chief centres of Ionian manners, energies, 
Island was ‘netted* in Persian fashion, Inxury, science, and art In very earlytimes 
nearly all the men hunted down and destroyed, there was a native achoolpf archaic tculpture 
and then Samoa was handed over to Byloaon, at ttie bead of which was Rhooens, to whom 
brother of Polycrates. (Hdt- lu 129-125 ) The tradition ascribed the invention of casting m 
wcuans were governed by tyrants, with a metal [Rhoecus { TelecLes; THEOPOateJ 
^ef mterval at the tune of the Ionic revolt, b the hands of tho same school architecture 
•nta the battle of Ifyeale, which made them flooruhed greatly, the Heraeum, one of the 
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finest of Greek temples, was erected in n marsh, political liistory of Samothrace is of little im- 
on the W. side of the city of Samos; and the portance. The Samothracians foui^ht on the 
city itself, especially under the government of side of Xerxes at the battle of Safamis (Hdt 
Polycrates, itob furnished with other splendid viii. DO), and at this time they possessed oii 
works, among which was an aqueduct pierced the Thracian mainland a few places, such as 
through a mountain. In potterj- Samos has Sale, Serrhion, Mesambria, and Terapyra (Hdt. 
given its name to the ‘Samian’ ware, a red rii. lOS). In the time of the Macedonian kin<'B, 
pottery with reliefs (the successor perhaps of a Samothrace appears to have been regarded'as 
black pottery with reliefs made at Samos), winch a kind of asylum, and Perseus accordingly fled 
was in vogue both in Greece and Italy in the thither after Iiis defeat by the Romans at the 
second century B.c., and was imitated by battle of Pydna (Liv. xlv. G). 
potters of Gaul and Britain. In philosophy Sampsiceramus, the name of two princes of 
Pythagoras has made the name of Samos Emesa in Syria [E-TrES.r], a nickname given hy 
famons; among the lesser men ot literature Cicero to Cn. Pompeius, in alln.sion probably 
bom in the island were the poets Asius and to his talking much of his Eastern victories, 
Choerilus and the historian Duris. — The this name being selected as particularly hit^h- 
capital city, also called Samos, stood on the sounding (Cic. ad Ati. ii. 14, IG, 17, 23). ° 

SE. side of the island, opposite Pr. Trogilium, Sanchuniathon (SayxonytdSait'), said to have 
partly on the shore, and partly rising on the been an ancient Phoenician writer, whose works 
hills behind in the form of an amphitheatre, were translated (as was pretended) into Greek 
It had a magnificent harbour, and numerous by Philo Byblius, who lived in the latter half 
Splendid buildings, among which, besides the of the first century of the Christian era. A 
Heraeum and other temples, the chief were the considerable fragment of the translation of 
senate-house, the theatre, and a gymnasium Philo is preserved by Eusebius in the first book 
dedicated to Eros. The Heraeum of Samos, of his I'raeparatio Evangelica. Philo was 
which commemorated the tradition that Hera one of the many adherents of the doctrine of 
was born by the river Imbrasus in Samos (Pans. Euliemems, that all the gods were originally 
vii. 4, 4), was built by Bhoecus (ns princip.al men who had distinguished themselves in their 
architect), in the middle of the seventh century lives ns kings, warriors, or benefactors of 
B.C., or (as some maintain) at the end of man, and were worshipped as divinities after 
that century, possibly on the site of n still their death. This doctrine Philo applied to the 
older temple. It was seen by Herodotus, who religious system of the Oriental nations, and 
speaks of it ns the largest existing temple especially of the Phoenicians; and in order to 
(Hdt. iii. 60 ; of. Pans. vii. 4), and in fact the gain more credit for his statements, he pre- 
report of the excavations of 1880 showed a tended that they were taken from an ancient 
facade of fully fifty metres. It was of the Phoenician writer. Sanchuniathon, be says, 
Ionic order, as may be seen by the existing was a native of Berytns, lived in the time of 
remains — not Doric as Vitruvius states (vii. Semiramis, and dedicated his work to Abibalus, 
})raef. 12). king of Berytns. It is probable that Sanchn- 

Samosata (ri ^au.do'ara '. Sapocrareus, Samo- 1 niathon never existed, and that the name was 
satensis : Saviisat), the capital of the province, I formed from the Phoenician god Sanchon, and 
and afterwards kingdom, of Commagene, in the was invented for an imaginary Phoenician 
H. of 'Syria, stood on the right banlc of the Eu- j writer to whom Philo professed to nseribe the 
phrates, NW. of Bdessa (Strab. p. 743). It was materials which he had gathered from tra- 
taken by Antony in his Syrian campaign (Jos. j ditions of various religions, Egyptian, Greek, 
Ant. xiv. 15). It was strongly fortified as a ; and especially Phoenician. — The fragments of 
frontier post against Osroene (Jos. J?. J. 411. 7, this work have been published separately by J. 
1). In the first cehturj' of our era, it was the J C, Orelli, Lips. 1826. In 1835 a manuscript, 
capital of the kings of Commagene. It is cele- j purporting to be the entire translation of Philo 
brated, in literary history, as the birthplace of Byblius, was discovered in a convent in Por- 
Lucinn, and, in Church history, as that of the tugal. The Greek text was published by 
heretic Paul, bishop of Antioch, in the third ! Wagenfeld, Bremae, 1837. 
century. { SancuB, or Semo Sancus, an Italian di- 

Samothrace, Samothraca, or Samothracia ■ vinity, originally a Sabine god, and identical 
[see Liv. xlii. 50, xliv. 45, 46] (Sopoffpo/o;, with Hercules and Dins Pidius. The name, 
SapoflpaKi'a, Ep. Sduos QpvTkItj : Sagilffpalcfs : which is etymologically the same as Sanctiis, 
Samotlirahi), a small island in the N. of the and connected with Sajicire, seems to justify 
Aegaean sea, opposite the mouth of the Hebrus this belief, and characterises Sancus as a 
inThrace, from which it was thirty-eight miles divinity presiding over oaths (Ov. Fast. vi. 
distant. It is about thirty-two miles in cir- 213; Propert. v. 9, 71). Sancus also had a 
cumference, and contains in its centre a lofty temple at Rome, on the Mucialis (the S. slope 
mountain, called Saoce, from which Homer of the Quirinal), which was said to have been 
says that Troy could be seen. {II. xiii. 12; consecrated in 466 b.c. by Postumius Regil- 
Plin. iv. ’73.)- 'Samothrace bore various names lensis (Dionys. ix. GO) ; near it was the ‘Gate 
in ancient times. It is said to have been called of Semo ’ (Porta Sanqualis ; Pest. p. 345). There 
Melite, Saonnesus, and more frequently Dar- was also an altar on the island in the Tiber 
dania,fromDardanus, the founder of Troy, who dedicated to Sanco (C.I.L. vi. 567), from which 
is reported to have settled here. (Strab. pp. Christian writers derived their fallacious notion 
457 472 ; Pans. vii. 4, 3.) Homer calls the that Simon Magus was worshipped at Rome 
island simply Samos; sometimes the Thracian (Tertull. Apof. 13 ; Euseb. H.E. ii. 13). [See 
Samos, because it was colonised, according to further under Fmrus, and Hxracles, pp. 400, 
some accounts, from -Samos on the coast of 401, b.l ^ 

Asia Minor. Samothrace was the chief seat of Sandrocottus (SavSpdKOTTos), an Indian king 
the worship of the Cabiri, and was celebrated at the time of Selencus Nicator, ruled over the 
for its religious mysteries, which were among powerful nation of the Gangaridae and Prasii 
the most famous in the ancient world. [See on the banks of the Ganges. He was a man of 
Cabibi, and Diet, of Ant. art. Cabirial\ The mean origin, and was the leader of a band of 
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In the ’troubles which fi.— ..— . . . 

Alexander, he extended hn dominions over the Non 170,21) 

greater part of northern India, and eonqnered SAptt (Sawo), a small river in Gallia Cisal 
the Macedonians who had been left by Alex {nna, rising in the Apennines, and flon ing into 
ander m the Punjab His dominions were the Adnatie S of Ravenna, between the Po 
invaded bySeleceus,whodidnot,hQwe\er, sue and the Atemns (btrab p 217, Lncan, ii 106) 
eeed in the object of his expedition for, m the | Sapor f S absamidae ] 

peace concluded between the two monarcha flsppho {2air*w, or, in herown Acolic dialect, 
belencna ceded to Sandrocottua not only hia one of the two great leaders of the 

conquests m the Punjab, but also the coniilrj Aeolian school of lync poetry {Alcaens being 
of the Paropamisnu Seleueus m return re the other), was a native of Mytiltne, or, as some 
ceived SOO war elephants (Pint Alex C2, . said of EresM in Lesbos Her father s 


Jnst XV 4, Arr An v 6,2, Strab pp 702,709, 
724, App Syr SS Athen p 18 ) aie^sthenes 
subsequently resided for many years at the 
court of Sandrocottua as tlie ambassador of 
Seleueus [MEGASTnrhES ] SandrocoUns is 
probably the same as the Chanilragnpta of 
the Ssnacnl wntera 

Sangala (SayyaXa) a town taken by Alex 
seder in the country of the Punjab (\rr An 
V 22) Some identify it with Lahore 

SiBgiriBM, SangSni or Sagiru iSayyi 
ptat, 2iyyapir, Siyapit Sakartyek) the 
largest river of Asia Minor after tlie Ilalys, 
had its source in a mouataiii called Adoreus 
near the little town of Sangia, on the borders 
of Galatia and Phrygia whence it Bowed first 
N through Galatia then and NW Ibrujgh 
the NE part of Phrvgia and tlien N through 
Bitbytiia, of wluch it oinginally form <1 the E 


Scamandronymus, w ho died when she was 
only SIC ysxA old (Hdt ti I3S) Sim had three 
brothers Charazus, Larichus, and Eungius 
Ctiaraxus was violently upbraided by his sibter 
tn a poem, because he became so enamoured of 
the courtesan Rhodopis at Nancratis in Egypt 
as to ransom her from slavery at an immense 
pnee [Rhodopis ] It is probably an entire 
mistake to dednee from Er 85 (where Sappho 
calls Kleis ‘ a fair daughter ) Uiat the poetess 
was mamed and had children She is sj>eik 
mg in ibe character of the poetical subject not 
Id her own person Sappho was contemporarj 
with Alcaens Stesicborus, and PitUcus That 
the was not only contemporary, but lived m 
friendly intercourse, with Alcaeus is shown bv 
existing fragments of the poetry of both Of 
the events of her life we have scanty iiiforma 
tion From the Parian marble (Si*) we leant 


boundary It felt tt last into (be Cuxine I that political troubles drove her from Lesbos 
about half way between the Bosporoe and like other part sans of the aristocracy, and 
Heraelea It wm navigable in the lower part | tliat she went to Sicily (cf Or Her zr El] 
i( its course Its chief tributaries were the , As regards the well known story, that being m 
Thymbres or Tliyiubrus the Batiiys and the I love with Fhaon and fisdisg her lo>e onre 
Qatlus flowing into It from the W (II ui 167, quiled, the Rapt down from the Lencadisn 
vvi 719, lies Tk 844, Strab p >>43. Ov I rock.it seems to haie been aninventionot later 
Pont IV 10, 17) times evolved oat of a misunderstanding of 

Sasgla [Savoaeils] some of herierses, and n oonfasion witli the 

Bamiyrlaa (Zarrvplui'), an Athenian comic popular legend of Phaon'e love for Aphrodite 
poet, belocgiog to the Isttcf years ot the Old J[p 6S6, b} Jl is even possible that in obi* of her 
Comedy, and the beginning of the Middle He ' poems she may have addressed Phaon in the 
Honnshed B C 407 and_ onwards We know character of Aphrodite (though hii name does 


nothing of his personal history, except that hia 
excessive leannesswas ridiculed by Strattis and 
Anstophanes (Athen p Sal ) 

Santdnes or Saatcni, a powerful people in 
Gallia Aquitanica, dwelt on the coast of the 
ocean, N of the Garnmna Under the Romans 
they were a free people Their chief town was 
Medioloanm, afterwards Santones (Noinfes) I 
(Caes iJ G i 10, in. 11, vii 75, Plot ii. 7, 17 > I 
Their country piodnccd a species of wormwood I 
which was much valued, and also a thick ^ 
woollen cloth (Plin. xzvii 60, Start ix. 95, i 
Jnv vw 145) ' 

Saoeoras [Mascas] 

Eapaei (Saxtuei, Sixaiei), a people in Thrace, 
on ML Pangaeus, between the lake Biskaiis 
and the coast (Hdt m 110, Strab p 549) 
Sapsndia, a district of £ Gaul b of the 
Iiake ot Geneva and extending to Grenoble 
(Amm Marc. XT 11) Its name is preserved in 

flaphuT, Sapphar, orTapliar(Si<pcvor'A^ai>, 
Sinfiap, Td'papay Dha/ar, Rn ), one of the 
chief cities ot Arabia, stood on the 8 coast of 
Arabia Felix, opposite to the Aromata Pr in 
Afnca (C Guardafai) It was the capital of 
tile Ilowentae, a part of which tribe bore ibe | 
nameof Sap^ntaeorSippharitae i'S.arpap'nu) I 

(Ptol VI 0, 23 ) 

Santra, a Roman grammanan, who lived { 
the end of the Republic, and wrote on i 
* .... TT Cited frequently ' 


the history of literature 


not oecnr in any existing fragment), and that 
as ID the case of Kleii, a too prosaic mtciTireter 
started the error, which was first promulgated 
by the comedians (Strab p. 452, Athen jq' 
69 441 } As for the leap from the Leucadian 
rock, it IS a fiction, which arose from an 
expiatory rite connected with the worslup of 
Ai>ollo (p 486, a] At Mytilene Sappho appears 
to have been the centre of a female literary 
society, most of the members of whicb were her 
pupilsinpo^try [Erivva] Upon tho mention 
of these younger pupils and followers a foolish 
love of scandal in a later age based an attack 
agaiQSi ibe moral charsictcr of Sappho, which 
shonid be dismissed as a groundless fabrica- 
lioi Thia alvo was started by the come liin*. 
It may have been suggested tn the first instance 
partly by the incapacity of the Atheniaus to 
imagine any such freedom of women in society 
aa was possible without any taint among the 
AeoUans and Ponana, and partlv from the 
pnment unsginafion of the comedians Read 
with an intelligent mind, the poems which have 
tunrived imply no want of purity in Sappho, 
and Aristotle s approbation of the reply wfiicli 
Bappho made to Alcaeus docs not BUg,;est a ilis- 
bcJi^inhernohiiity of character Of her poet 
cal genius, bowcvir, there cannot be aqueKtion 
The ancient writers agree m expressing tbe 
most unbounded admiration for her pixtry 
Even in her own age tbe recit-ition of one cf 
her poems so affect^ ^lon th.it he expressed 
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(Ael. ap. Stob. Serin, ixix. 58). The Alc-tan- 
drian Ecliool numbered her among the nine 
great lyric poets, and in force and passion she 
probably surpassed them all. Her lyric jioems 
formed nine boohs, but of these only fragments 
have come down to us. The longest is a splen- 
did ode to Aphrodite.— The fragments are ' Jlediterranean is'in 'X,™ 

“ Ber^gh’s parallelogram, ’upwards o?14S nautic™ miles 


Proper (Plin. v. 90). 

Sardi. _ [Saudinia.] 

Sardima SapStS or 2apo<fr, gen. Sopodros, 
dat.J 2 apD 0 (, acc. SapSd: subsequently 2ap5»t/fa, 
Sapoaria, or2ap57jt'/o: ZapBdos, SapSBrioi, Sap- 
oawiof, Sardus: Sardima), a large island in the 


Poetac hyrici, 18G7. 

^S&r3illC&6| S&r&ilg&6or>GS {^(ipayyatj Sopcry- 
•y/ey Herod.), a people of Sogdiana (Hdt. 

III. 9S)_. [islands (Hdt. i. 170, v. 10GrScT™p *5C-'cf* 

Saravus (Saar), a sma 1 nver m Gari, flow- ; Strab. p. 051), and this opinion, though usu’allv 

ir" ”31'*' (Anson. | considered an error, is now found to bo correct 

Mosell. oGi). * -*■ t- . * . - ' » 


in length from N. to S. vrith an average breadth 
of sttty. It wa.*? regarded by many of the an- 
I of the Mediterranean 


, since it appears by actnal measnrement that 
Sardinia is a little larger tlian Sicily. Sardinia 


Sardanapali^ (2op5ardroAor), the last Wng oarmnia 

of the Assyrian empire of Nineveh. The lies in almost a central position between Spain, 
hmuliar account of his life, as derived from Gaul, Italv, and .Africa. The ancients derived 
Ctesias, gives a false view both of his date and its name from Sardus, a son of a native deity 
his character. It asserts that he passed his identified, by the Greek, with Heracles (Pans, 
tune in his palace unseen by any of his sub- x, 17, 2*, ^vbo w’as worshipped in the island 
jects, dressed in female apparel, and surrounded ^ under the name of Sardus Pater. Tlie Greeks 
I?? length Arhaces, satrap of ^ called it Ichiiusa {^Ix^oVaa} from its resem- 

Media, and Belesys, the noblest of the Ciml- blance to the print of a foot, and SandaliOtis 

daean priests, resolved to renounce allegiance - “ - 

to such a worthless monarch, and advanced at 
the head of a formidable array against Nineveh. 

But all of a sudden the effeminate prince threw 
off his luxurious habits, and appeared an un 

3 i_3 r Til _ _r ^ * . .1 , s 


(ZSot'SaXibri’ts) from its likeness to a Rnn ilfl l (Sil. 
It. xii. 358 ; Paus. l.c. ; Plin. hi. 65). A chain 
of mountains runs along the whole of the E. 
side of the island from N. to S., occupying about 
one tliird of its surface. These mountains were 


daunted warrior. Placing himself at the head ; called by the ancients Insani Montes (Liv. 
of his troops, he twice defeated the rebels, but ' 39; Claud. Bell. Gild. 513; ra Mau'rf/ievo *' 0 /n 7 , 
was at length worsted and obliged to shut him- j Ptol. iii. 3, 6), a name which they probably de- 
self up in Nineveh. Here he sustained a siege ' rived from their wild and savage appearance, 

• — and from their being the haunt of numerous 

robbers. In the W. ana S. parts of Sardinia 
there are numerous plains, intersected by ranges 
of smaller hills, but tbis part of the island 
was in antiquity, as in the present day, exceed- 
ingly unhealthy, owing to the extensive marshes 
and lagunes. ’ (Strab. p. 225; Pans. x. 17, 11 J 
Mart. iv. CO, G; Tac. Ann. ib 85.) The princi- 
pal rivers are the Termus (Tomo) in the N., 
the Thyrsus [Oristano) on the W. (the largest 
river in the island), and the Flumen Sacrum 
(Uras) and the Saeprus iFlinne^idoso) on the 
E. The chief towns in the island were : on the 
N. coast, Tibula {Porto Polio) and Turris Li- 
bysBonis; on tlie S. coast, Sulci and Caralis 
{Cagliari) ; on the E. coast, Olbia ; and in the 
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for two years, till at length, finding it impossible 
to hold out any longer, ho collected all bis 
treasures, wives, and concubines, and placing 
them on an immense pile wliich he had con- 
•structed, set it on fire, and thus destroyed both 
himself and them. The enemies then obtained 
possession of the city, in tlie eighth century B.c. 
This is the accoimt of Ctesias, which has been 
preserved by Diodorus Siculus and wliich has 
been followed by most subsequent ivriters and 
clironologists 0iod. ii. 21; Syncell. p. 


359; 

Agath. p.'l20; Angust. CJJ. svii'i. 21). Slodern 
\vriters have shown that the narrative of Ctesias 
is mythical, and must not be received as a 
genuine history. The legend of Sardanapalus, 
who so strangely appears at one time sunk in 


the lowest effeminacy, and immediately after- interior, Cornus {Comefo) and Nora [Num). 
wards a heroic warrior, has perhaps been com- j — Sardinia was very fertile, but was not exten- 
posed from popular stories of the god Sandon, sively cultivated, in conseqnence of the uncivi- 
who was n-orahipped in Asia both as a heroic ' lised character of its inhabitants. Still the 
and a female divinity. The real Sardanapalus ' plains in the IV. and S. parts of the island 
was the king Assnr-hani-pal, son of Esarhaddon, • produced a great amount of corn, of which 

who is described in the cuneiform record as a large quantity was exported to Borne 
makuK' two snccessfnl expeditions against every year. Among the products of the island 
Egvnt'’ about the years 670-050 b.c. In the ; one of the most celebrated was the Sardomca 
firat he defeated Taharqa (Tirhakah) who had herha, a poisonous plant, which was said to 
combined with some of the petty kings set up produce f.at^ convulsionB in the persons who 
in B<TPt bv Esarhaddon, to drive out all who ate of it. tmese convulsions, it was smd ap- 
favoSe^d Assyria; in the second, besides de- tated and distorted the month so that the 
fSis HrdaLeneh, Taharqa's successor, he person appeared to laugh, though m exernej.- 
Nehn fNECO No. Il prisoner to Nine- , ting pam : hence the well-known 'nstis Sardo- 
.'"h bS mea^Sli ov4‘empire had been 1 ni^l (Paus. x. 17, 13 ; Berv. ad Eel. rii. 41 ; 
weakened by dissensions. The end came m Smd. s.v. 2op5wvioj -/eXws). No plant pos- 
006 B C., when the governor of Babylon in al- . sessmg these properties is found at P^^^t in 
"lianra vnth Cyaxares, Hng of Media, brought Sardima ; and it is not impossible **'5 

nrmv iimiLt Nineveh, took the city and ' whole tale may have arisen from a pieCT of had 
;SiedT?to thepound iSknapnlns,or issur. ! etymology, since we find mention in Homer of 
'bSal vSh^ll his family perished with the j the 2apoilrior 7 e\wr, which cimnot have ^y 
oanipai,m IBCl j reference to Sardinia, hut is probably connected 

Sardemisus, a branch of M. Taurus, extend- ; with the verb aaipuv, ‘ to grin.’ The bitterness 
-inw sout™'«'<*= Sardinian honey, snpposeo 

■Pamphylia, as far as Phaselis in Lycia, whence j to be caused 


;ifc vas continued iu 


•the chain called Climax, i Anotlier of the principal productions of Bar- 
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iliDia wan its wool, whicli vaa olitamed from a oent, th« Iloiiiana availcil tbcmscWes o{ t1i<> 
I rae<{ of domestic ammaJa between a ahccpand danseroua war whieli Dm Carihaginiana were 
a goat, called ‘muamone* {noiainnv tnouffl<m, canTingon agninat tlicir mcrccnanea in Afneo, 
f>tr»b p 225, 1’aua Ic , Ael ]I A i»j 81) TIjb to bDco poaaeiwion of BarOinui, B c 238 (I’ol 
ekina ot these animals wero used the in 1i 68, lU 10, liis zxi It was now formel 
habitanta as clolb(s,wheiiie wo find thtmofkn into a Itomnn jroviiice underllie fforernment 
catleil Pel“tt and iHatfruciift Sardinia also ot a praetor . Lnt a 1 >rge portion ot it was only 
contained a large quantity of the freciona nominally aobjeet to tho llomitns, and it was 
metaU, cspeciallj silrcr tho minoa ot which not till after many years and numerous rcTolls, 
were woilicd in antiquity to a great extent tliat tlie inhabitants submitted to the Iloman 
(Solin 1,4) Them were likewise nomerous dominion It was after one of these revolts 
iDineral hj rings, and large quantities ot salt that so many Sardinians were thrown upon the 
were manufactured on the Vf ani B coasts— alaro tnarkib as to giro rise to tlie proverb 
The population of Bar lima was of a very ‘Bai^i venales,’ to indicate any (he an and 
mixed kind lo what race the original inhabi srortliless commodity (Anrel Vict I'lr III Ci) 
tanls belonged we are not informed, most Afbm 122 nc tlie island was governed by a 
likely tbey were Itienans, i e of the same race propraetor, whose title in 27 w lien the province 
as tiie non Arjjin element in Bnaiii and Sicily was given to the sennle became proconsul In 
X'boenicians, Tyrrhenians, ana Carthaginians ati C it waa placed uiiilcr an imperul procura 
settled in the island at ililTc.rent pirtoils The lor(Dn>Csss Ixv 28J after DiocU lian under a 
Greeks are also said to bavo planted colonies prucses The inhabitants of the mountains in 
in the island but Uii* account is very sus tlie h side of the island wero never comilotely 

E icioos The first Greek colony i< sail to hare «aMu«vI, ami gate trouble to the Tlomana creu 
een led by lolaus, a son of lleraetes Ti e in tl>e tune of ribrnus Rardima continued to 
story probably aroao from the name of a tnlic litlorg to the ffonwin cmf ire till the fifjli ten 
m the island, eallM lolat flilAaoi, ‘UAdtioi, tnry srben it was tsktn possession of by tin 
’IsAasii), or Jlieniet ( JXtuf) [see p 445 a] I Vandals 

These were some ot the most ancient inhabi , Sardet or Sardll (plural) fof SipBrir, Ion 
tants ol Sardinia, and were probably not of contracted ZipSioi, ZopSiae^i 

Qreek, but e! Iberian origin Theur name la Xaptiv^t, SarduDO* Sart, Ilu ), ono of the 




still prenerred in iho modern town ol Iliohi In 
the middle of the W coast Wo also find m 
the island Corii, who had erossed over from 
Corsica, and Balan, wlio, according to Toa 
s-inias,were descendants of Libysn racrcenanca 
of Che Carthaginians, who hai setCfed in the 
ninuntams I'rubably it is to the Il>enan m 
habitants t)iat the peculiar towers (called 
A'i<ra7h«)areda'' Greek writers evulentlyre* 
gard-J themasof great antiquity rAnatot], 
I'eiUrab 100«p 838, ef Dioil iv 80) They 
are Imilt ot massire stones in the form of a 
truncated cone, end contain Vaulted chaml>eni 
with a staircase in the thickness of the wall At 
alatcr time sllthesc names! ecame merged under 
the g neral appellation of Sardl. aUliongh even 
in Uie Roman pcno<I wo still fin! mention of 
several tnlicsin the islan 1 under distinct names 
The Hsrdi are discnUsl as a rude and savago 
jwplc, adlictol to thievery and Ipng— ^r 
ilmia waa known to (ha Greeks as early aa n c 
CtS (Udt 1.170), and ageneration later Hia* 
tiaeus of Militus nromnicd Danus that ho 
would render the island of Sardo tributary to 
hia TMiwer (fldt r lOT, 121) It was cimqnerrd 
by Carlliagmians at an early peno.! (Diod. 
V 8A.and eontmne .1 m tlieir possession tiU the 
•ml of the first I’nnic war Khortly after this 


most ancient and famous cities of Asia Minor, 
and the capital of tho great Gyilian monarchy, 
sUsvl on Ins R eilge of the nch valley of the 
Ifermna, at the ff foot of Jf Tmolos, on the 
little river Paclolos, thirty stadia (three gengr 
miles) R of the junction of that nver with the 
Hennaa (Ildt v 101 ! Assch Per* 45, blrab 
p <*25) On a lofty precipitons rock, forming 
an outpost of tho range of Tmolus, was the 
almoat imprcgaabla eitulel which aomo suppose 
to be tlio Ilydr of Ifomer, who, though be never 
menttona the Lydians or Banlis lynanie,iT><’aks 
of 31 Tmolus and the lake of Oygea (// xx 
883 , Rtrab. ji 620) The erection of this citadel 
was aseTil«il toMeles, an ancient king of Lydia 

(IMt f hi), but it was probably first a wesUm 

outpost ol the great llittite empire It was 
Burmundeil by a triple wall, and containcil the 
palace and trioaury of tl e Lydian kings At 
tbedoimfali of the Lydian empire, it resislcl 
aft (be attacks of Cyrus and was only taken by 
turpnse Tlie story is til 1 by Herodotus, who 
lolatee oilier legends of the fortreea Tho rest 
of the city, which stood in the plain on both 
Sides of tlie I’flrtoloa, was very sbgliUy built, 
and wan repwiteclly burnt down, first by the 
Cunmenans, then by the Orceka in the great 
leme revolt, and again, in part at least, by 
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Antioolius tlie Gicat (Pol. v. 15, vni. 28) ; but 
oji each occasion it was restored. For its liis- 
toiy as tlio cax)ital of the Lydian monarchy 
see Lydia. Under tlio Pcisnin and Gieco- 
Syrian empires, it was the residence of tho 
satrap of Lydia. The rise of Pergaiiium gieatly 
diminished its importance ; but under tho Ho- 
mans it was still a consideiable city, and tho 
seat of a conventus juridicus (Phn. v. Ill), and 
a place where the religions festivals of the 
province of Asia {Koivhv ^Acrias) weie hold for 
the worshii) of Home and Augustus (O.J.G. 
6918). Li the organisation of Diocletian it was 
tho capital of Lydia In the reign of Tiberius, 
it was almost eutnely dcstiojcd bj an eaith- 
qualce, but it was icstorcd bj the emperor’s aid 
(Tac. ii. 47 ; Stiab. p 027.) It was one of 
the earliest seats of the Chiistian lehgion, and 
one of the seven Churches of the piovince of 
Asm. [Diet, o/ the Bible] In 1102 the city 
\vas destroyed by Taraoilane, and its site now 
presents a melancholy scene of desolation The 
triple wall of tho acropolis can still be traced, 
and remains of the temple of Cyhele, the theatie, 
stadium and other buildings The necropolis 
•of the city stood on tlio banks of the lake of 
Gyges [Gyg veus L vcus], neai which the sepul- 
chre of Alyattes may still be seen. [Al^attls.] 

Sardoum or Sardoaicum Mare (t 2» SapSyov 
or ^apSiii/tot/ 7r/Aayor), the jiart of the Medi- 
tevrauean sea on the \V. and S. of Sardinia, 
separated from the Libyan sea by a line diawn 
fioin the promontoiy Lilyhacum m Sicily 
(Hdt, i. 16G; Strab. pp. 60, 54; Phn. lu. 76). 

Sarepta or Sarephtha (SdpfTrra, ^dp^ipBa, 
SdpaTTTo: 0. T. Zarophath* Surafetidf Scr> 
jphanty or Tsarpliand)^ a city of Phoenicia, 
about ten miles S. of Sidon, to the territory of 
winch it belonged (Joa Ant. \nu 18,2; Phn 
V. 70; Diet, of the Bible). 

Sargetia {Strcl or Strcijy a tributaiy of the 
Jlaroflch), a river in Dacia, on which was situ- 
ated the residence of Decebalus (Dio Cass 
ixviii. 14). 

Sariphi Montes (ra 2dpi<|)a op)}),a mountain 
range in the N, of Parthia, luniung eastward 
from the SE. comer of the Caspian 

Sarmatae or Sauromatae (Sapparai, Sliabo, 
'S.avpofxdraiy Hdt.), a people of Asm, dwelling 
on tho NE. of the Palus Jlaeotis {Sea of Azov)y 
E. of the river Tanais {Don) which separated 
them from the Scythians of Europe. This is 
the account of Herodotus, wlio tells us that the 
Sarmatians weie allied to the Scythians, and 
spoke a corrupted foim of the Scythmn lan- 
guage, and that their origin was ascribed to 
the intercourse of Scythians with Amazons 
^Hdt iv. 21, 110-117). Strabo also places the 
Sauromatae proper between the Tanais and the 
Caspian (pp. 497, 600, 607) ; but m many 
passages he makes no very distinct separation 
between Sarmatmns and Scythians Tiie Sar- 
matae had before his time invaded and occupied 
much of what had been Scythian territory, and 
continued to push their influence further, so 
that Tacitus {Germ. 1) speaks of them as neigh- 
bours of the Germans (^ e reaching to Poland 
4ind E. Prussia), and Ptolemy bungs them up 
to the Vistula. At the same time their power 
was loving and fluctuating, there were nu- 
merous independent and dominant tribes within 
these limits who are spoken of under their owm 
name, and Sarmatia in its extended sense is 
rather a geographical expression than a country 
of one ruling nation. [Sahmatia.I 

Sarmatia {tj Xapparial ^apfidrai, 2aupo/ia- 
•jai : the E. part of Poland, and S, part of 
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JZussia in Europe), a name first used by Mela 
(u. 4) for the jiait of N. Europe and Asia ox- 
teiidmg horn the Vistula (TFzsfa) and tho Sah- 
MATici MoxTfs on the W, wduch divided it 
from Germany, to tho Him {Volga) on the E., 
which divided it from Scytliia; bounded on the 
SW. and S. by tho iiveis Ister [Danube), 
Tibiscus {Theiss), and {Dniester), which 

divided it fiom Pannonia and Dacia, and, fur 
ther, by tlio ^ Euxuie, and beyond it by M 
Caucasus, which div idcd it fiom Colchis, Iberia, 
and Albania ; and extending on tho N. as far 
ns the Baltic and the unknown regions of 
hi. Europe. The pait of this country wliicli 
lies m Europe corresponds to the Scythia of 
Heiodotus. TJio people fiom whom the name 
of Samiatm was derived inhabited at first only 
a small poition of the country. [Sutmatae] 
The greater part of it was peopled by Scytbmn 
tribes, w’lio, before tho Christian era, had 
jiclded to a great extent to the Sarmatmn 
power and name; but some of the uihabilantb 
of its W. pait seem to have been of German 
origin, as tho Venedi on the Baltic, and the 
Ivz^GES, Rno\OLAM, and Haaiaxobii in *S 
Btissta : the chief of tho other tribes "W. of the 
Tanais W’Cie tho Alauni or Alani Scythae, a 
Scythian people wlio came out of Asia and 
settled m the ccntial parts of Ilussia [Adam ] 
Tlie people E of the Tanais were not of suffi- 
cient impoitance in ancient history to require 
specific mention The whole country was divi- 
ded by the river Tanais {Don) into two parts, 
called respectively Saimatia Europaeaanu Sar- 
matia Asiatica iy 'Zvpdfrrp and iy 'Afflt^ 
^apfxaria ) ; but it should lie observed that, 
according to tho modern division of the con- 
. tinent, the whole of Sarmatia belongs to Europe. 
It should also be noticed that the Chersonesus 
Tauiica {Citmea), though falling within the 
specified limits, was not considered as a pait of 
Sarmatia, but as a separate country. 

Sarmaticae Portae (at Sapparucal TruXai : 
Pass of Dariel), the central pass of the Cau- 
casus, leading from Iberia to Sarmatia (Pol. v. 
9, 11). It was more commonly called Caucasiae 
Portae. [Caucasus] It was also called Cas- 
piao Portae (Suet Ncr 19 ; Tac Hist. i. G), ap- 
parently tlirougli a coijfusion with the pass of 
that name at the E. end of the Caucasus 
fCAbpiAE Portae.] The lemains of an ancient 
wall are still seen in the pass. 

Sarmatici Montes (ra ISap/xariKa vprj: pait 
of tho Carpathian Mountains), a range of 
mountains m Cential Euiope, extending from 
the sources of the Vistula to the Danube, be- 
tween Germany on the IV. and Sarmatia on 
tlie B (Ptol. 12 . 11, 6). 

Sarmaticus Oceanus and Fontus, Sarmati- 
cum Mare (Sap/uana^r w/ceavJs . Baltic), a 
great sea, washing the N. coast of European 
Sarmatia (Ptol. vn. 5, 2), but Roman poets 
applied the name sometimes to the BlacTc Sea 
(Ov. Pont. iv. 10, 88 ; Val. Flacc. vni 207) 

Sarmizegethusa (near Vachcly, also called 
Gradischtc, Ru ), the most important town of 
Dacia, and the residence of its kings, was situ- 
ated on tho river Sargetia {Strcl or Strey) 
(Dio Cass Iviii. 9, Ixvin. 8, 14). After Trajan’s 
conquests [Dacia] it was made a Roman colony 
under the name of Col. XJlpia Trajana Aug., 
and the capital of the province in which alegion 
had its head-quarters (Dio Cass. Iv. 23 ; C.I.L. 
ni. p. 228). 

SamuB {Sarno),a liver m Campania, flowing 
by Nuceria, and falling into the Sinus Puteola- 
nuB near Pompeii. Its course was changed by 
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the (Treat crnptton o( Veaariai, A D IX Onitsl 
Vanxs dwelt a pcojilo named SarrasteS^ who aro 
eaid to have migrated from Peloponowov 
(Strab p 2<r, Verg Aen vii.788, Scrv adloe) 
SaroB fSaJiONtcus SisisJ 
Saion (idpwv O T Sharon), a fertile plain 
of I’aleslioe, cxtenlmg along the cooat H of 
Joppa towards Caesarea [I>ief o/ffe«B»tfe] 
aarSltfcn( SiBBS (Jopoivtarir infAirar, also 
Vfpet, rfXayoi, and rdi-Tot O of I gtna) a 
toy of the Acgaean tea lying between Attica 
and Argolis, and commencing between the 
promontory of Sunium m Attica and that of 
bcyjlaeum m Argohv Itcoatuma withm it tlio 
IsUniU of Aegma and halamis (Aeoch Ag 
317 , Strab pp 837 SfO ) Its name was ti*. 
ditionally derived from Saron king of Troezen, 
who was euppose<l to hare been drowned in this 
part of the sea while swimming in porsnil of 
stag Ihc story, founded apparently m part t.. 
the name, and m part on tlio riles of Artemis, 
tells that ho was boned in the precincts of the 
temple which be had built for Artemia, and the | 
neighboonng sea was called Saroziit lostcadof 
I’hoebaea (Paoa. ni SO, 7j 

SarpSdOB {iaprijUiii 1 Son of Zens and 
Eirropa and brother of Sfmos and Abailaman 
thus Being inroUed in a ijoarrel with Hfino* 
about Mi'cIuh he took refuge with CiUx whom 
he ass sted against the Lyeians Ue after 
wards became Iciog of tfie Rycians and Zens 
granted bun tb« pnrihge of bring three 
^nerations (Hdi i 173, ApoUod i» 1, 8, 
Bam. Tik 8, i , Milctcs )«-2 Son of Zens and 
Laodareia, or, according to otiters, of Brander 
and Doidamia, end a brother of Cisras and 
Themon (If. n no, Apollod m. 1, 1, Very 
Aen s.lSS| {(« was a Lycian prince, and a 
grandson of No 1, with whom he is eonfoted 
iti Bar 2{hei fh In the Trojan war tie was 
an ally of the Trojans, snd distingnished him 
self by his ralonr, bat was sUia by Patroclot 
(If r 470, 111 . 203, xn. 490) ApoUo, by the I 
command of Zoos, clsanscd Sstpedene bedy| 
from blood and dust, covered it with ambrosia, 
and gave it to ‘sleep and Death to cany loto 
Lycia, there to bo honourably boned (/f xvi 
eC7, SIoss) 

8aTpedoaProsietitoriUBi(2a,e«o9wv C Lie 
$an el Kyyeh), a promonton of Cilicia, in 
long 8(^£., eighty stadia W of the mouth 
of the Calycadnoe In the peace between the i 
Romans and Antiochns the Great, the W ' 
bonndary of the Sman kinglom wa.s fixed' 
here (Strab p 670 ; App Syr 83 , lor ' 
xxrnik 58 ) 

SupedoalaBi Prosi. (y ^pn>ioyyr) ixpa 
GTemxa), a promontory of Thrace between the 
mouths of the nren SleUs and Erginnt, oppo- 
site the isUiid of Imhros (Ildi. ni 58) 

Sarrastes fSsnvps } 

Sara (8ar), a small nrer on the V< coast of 
Hieponi* Tarraeonensis, between the I’rom. 
Nenam and the Jfmiu* (3XeL in I) 

SarxlBa{Sarsinas,.stia Sartma), as ancieoll 
town of Umbno, on the nrer Sapis, 6W of' 
Ariromnm, and subseqnently a Homan monm ' 
|iom(Shrah P 227; Plin hl IJJ), eelebrated 
as the birthplace of the comic poet Rjuttixve 
Sana (SifWTi Syfeia), n town on the E 
coast of the Sithonian promontorT of Chalci 
dicefUlt. »u. J22) 

Sams (4 Sdpoi Seihan), a considcraUe ' 
nver in the f>E of Asia 5tiiior Rising m ' 
Anil Tsnms, in the centre of Cappadocia, it 
ff pest Comsno to tJie borders of Cibcu, 
whete It rcceires a TV. branch that has mn 
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nearly parallel to it, and tlieseo, flowing- 
through CihciaCampestnsiri a winding conrsi.. 
It falls into the sea a little E of the month of 
the Cydnus, and SC of Tarsus Xenophon 
girea ihtea plethra (703 leet) lor ile width at its 
mouth. (Xen An i 4, 1, Btrab p 6S5) 

8&I0 or Saaonls Insula (Saicno, Sassono. 
Satsa), a smalt rocky island off the coast of 
lilyna, N of the Acrocemanian promontory, 
mpeh Ireijaented by pirates (lol r 11I>, 
Strab p 291, IMin in 152) 

Saspirei, or i, orSapires (zdimipit, Sair 
wripof, Sdxiiptt, 2ifinrfip««l,ahcythian people 
of Asm S of Colchis and N of Sfedia, in the 
disinct of N Armenia called Hysparatia, along 
tlie nrer Acampsu (tidt i 104, ir 87, rii 79 
Amm Marc xxn B, 21) Apollonius ^lod. (ii 
S'lT 1242), wrongly places them on the coast 
of the Enxine 

Satianldas, the name of a dynasty which 
reigned in Persia from a t> 236 to a n 6S1 
1 Artaxerzes (the Ardaihir or Ardslur of 
the POTSisns), the fesnder of the dynasty of 
the Sossanidac, reigned A.n 226~211 He was 
a son of one I’apsk or Pahok an inferior 
officer, who was the son of Basssn, and his 
ancestors had been viceroys of the Persian 
pronoce, >e of the centre of the Iranian 
people, onder the supremacy of the Arsaeida^ 
Artarerxes bad served with distinction in the 
army of Artabsnas, the king of Psrthia was 
rewarded with ingratilsde, and took revengein 
revolt Ha obtained assistance from several 
grandees, and having met with success claimed 
the llirone on the plea of l<emg descended from 
the ancient kings of Persia, tbe progeny of the 
great Cyrus Ihe people warmly inrporlea 
hia caose as he declare 1 himself the ttompion 
of the ancient PerHian religion. In 830 Aria 
banns was dcfcaterl, in a decisiie battle, and 
Artaxerxes thereupon assumed the pompoua 
but national title of * King «f Kings Perso 
polls was the nominal capital of the Parthian 
empire, but Ctcsiphon was the reel aeat of 
government. Henceforth the Bassamd kings 
held themselves as eiinals of the Caesars 
which had never been fnlly tlie case with the- 
Aisscidse It IS noticed, among other things 
that the Bassanidae fmm the first struck gold 
coins, which the Arsacidse never hail done 
One of the first legislative acts of Artaxerxes 
(Ardstlur) was to restore the pare religion of 
Zoroaster and fire-worship, and the power of 
the Magian order The reigning branch of the 
Parthian Arsacidao was exterminated, but 
some coifnterai tranches were suffired to hre 
snd to enjoy the pnvdcgee of Persian gran 
dees, who, along with the Magi, formed a sort 
of senate Having auccreded In CRtaWishiDg 
his authority at homo, Artarerxes domanded 
from the emperor Aleiander Sevems the im 
mediate cession of all those portions of the 
Roman empire that had belonged to Persia in 
the time of Cyms and Xerxes— that is, the 
wbolo of (he itoman possessions in Asia as 
well as Egypt A war between the two empires 
was the direct consequence After a severe 
eontcat, peace was restored, shortly after the 
marier of Alexander, in2S5, Mch nation retain 
, mg the possessions which they hel 1 before the 
breaking onto! the war.— 2 SapoTl (Sbapur). 
'the son and successor of Artarerxes I , mgaea 
211-272. He earned on war first against 
Oord an, and afterwards against Valensn 
The latter emperor was defeated by Bapor, 
'taken prisoner, and kept in ceotinlr lor the 
reminder of )iis life After tue capture of 
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Valerian, Sapor conquered Syria, destroyed liclio going to PensFa, Oiring to these diplo* 
Antioch, and ha%djig made himself master of matic transaction^, an arrangement "vras made 
the passes in the Taurus, laid Tarsus in ashes in SS4, according to wliich Armenia and Iberia 
and took Caesarea. His further progress rccoTercdtheirindepcndence. — 12. VaranesIV. 

stopped hy Odenathus and Zenohio, who drove (Bahrain), reigned a.d. SOO—iOl, or j>erhaps not 
the king hack beyond the Euphrates, and bo long. He was tlic brother of Sapor III., and 
founded a new empire, over wliich they ruled founded Ke^an«riah, still a flourishing town, 
at Palmyra. In has reign lived the celebrated — ^13. Yesdigerd I. (Yezdijird), surnamed 
Mani, who, endeavouring to amalgamate the Ulathim, or the Sinner, son or brother of the 
Cliristian and Zoroastrian religions, gave rise preceding, reigned 404— 120 or 421. He was on 
to the famous sect of the Slanichacans, who friendly terms wth the emperor Arcadius, who 
spread over 'the whole East, exposing them- is said to have appointed him the guardian of 
selves to most sanguinary persecutions from his infant son and Bncccs'^)T, Theodosius the 
both Christians and fire-worshipi>ers.— 3. Hor- Younger. He concluded aj>cacc with Arcadius 
misdas I. (Hormuz), son of the preceding, who for 100 years. — 14. Varanes V. (Bahram), son 
reigned only one year, and died 274. — 4. of Yesdigerd L, surnamed Gour, or the ‘ 'Wild 
Varanes or Vararanes L (Bahratn or Baha- Ass/ on account of liis passion for the cha^c of 
ram), son of Hormisdas L, reigned 274-277. that animal, reigned 420 or 421-418. Hepersc- 
He carried on unprofitable wars against Zeno- cuted his Christian subjects with such severity 
bia, and, after her captirity, was involved in a that thousands of them took refuge within the 
contest "^vith Aurelian, which, however, was Roman dominions. He carried on war with 
not attended with any serious results, on Theodosius, which was terminated hy a peace 
accoimt of the sudden death of Aurelian in j for 100 years, wliich peace lasted till the twelfth 
275. In his reign Mani was put to death.— J year of the reign of the emperor Anastasins. 
5. Varanes H. (Bahram), son of Varanes L i During the latter part of his reign Varanes 
reigned 277-224. He was defeated by Caras, 1 carried on wars against the Huns, Turks, and 
who took both Selcucia and Ctesiphon, and | Indians, in wliich he is said to have achieved 
hLs dominions were onh* saved from further • those valorous deeds for which he has ever 
conquests hy the sud den death of Carus ' since continued to bo a favourite hero in 
(238).— 6. Varanes III. (Bahram), elder «on Persian poetry. He was accidentally dro^vned 
of Varanes II. died after a reign of eight in a deep water-tank together with his horse, 
months, 294, — 7, Karses fKarsi), younger land neither man nor beast ever rose again.— 
son of Varanes IL, reigned 294-SOS. He! 15. Yezdigerd II,, son of the preceding, 
carried on a formidable war against the cm- 1 reigned 443-458, Tlie persecutions against the 
peror Diocletian. The Roman army was com- , Christians were renewed hy him with unheard 
manded by Galerius Caesar, who in the first of cruelty. His relations with Rome were 
campaign (29G) sustained most signal defeats in peaceful. — ^16. Hormisdas HI. (Hormuz), and 
l^Iesopotamia, and fled in disgrace to Antioch. _ 17. Peroses (Piroze), sons of the preceding, 
In the second campaign Parses was defeated ’ claimed the succession, and rose in arms against 
\7ith great lo«s, and was obliged to conclude a ! each other. Peroses gained the throne % the 
peace with the Romans, by which he ceded to • assistance of the Vlute Huns, against whom he 
Diocletian ^lesopotamia, S. Armenia as far as turned his sword in after years. He perished 
lake Thospitis, including all the valley of the in a great battle with the"m in 484, together 
Upper Tigris, that river being in its lower withaliofhissonsexceptPallasandCobadps.— 
course the boundary between the two empires. 18. Fallas (Fallash), who reigned 484-488, 
The Romanshad also the supremacy over Iberia, had to contp^^t the throne with Cobades. He fell 
In 303 Narses abdicated in favour of his fob, in battle fighting against his brother Cobades 
and died soon afterwards.— 8. Hormisdas H. in 488.— 19, Cobades (Kohad), reigned 48S-498, 
(Hormuz), son of Isar^^es, reigned 303-310. and again 501 or 502-531, Tbe years from 498 
During Ids reign nothing of importance ' till 502, were filled up by the short reign of, 
happened regarding Rome. — 9. Sapor II, Pos- 1 20. Zames (Jamaspes). The latter was the 
tumus (Shapur), son of Hormisdas IL, was brother of Cobades, ^hom he detlironed and 
bom after the death of his father, and was . compelled to fly to the Huns, with whose assist- 
crowned in Ids mother’s womb, the Magi placing < ance Cohades recovered his tlirone about 502. 
the diadem with great solemnity upon the body ‘ He carried on war with success against the 
of his mother. He reigned 310^31. His reign emperor Anastasins ; hut in consequence of the 
was signalised by a cruel jaersecution of the Huns, who had previously been his auxiliaries, 
Christians. He carried on war for many years ^ turning their arms against him, he made peace 
against Constantins II. and his successors. • with Anastasius in 505, on receiving 11,000 
The armies of Constantins were repeatedly , pounds of gold as an indemnity. He also re- 
defeated ; Julian, as is related elsewhere ‘ stored Mesopotamia and his other conquests to 
[JtniIA^^;s], perished in battle, and the war the Romans, being unable to maintain his 
was at len^h brought to a conclus’on by Jovian ' authority there on account of the protracted 
ceding to the Persians the five provinces be- j war with the Huns. About this time the Be- 
yond the Tigris, and the fortresses of Niribis, { mans con.strncted the fortress of Dara, the 
Singara, Ac. Iberia and Armenia were left to ' strongest bulwark against Persia, and situated 
their fate, and were completely reduced by in the very face of Ctesiphon, The war with 
Sapor in 305 and the follo^ng year. Sapor j Constantinople was renewed in 521, in the 
lias been surnamed the Great, and no Persian ; reign of the emperor Justin L — 21. Chosroes I. 
king had ever caused such terror to Rome as ‘ (^osru or ^osrei^^), surnamed Xushirwan, 
this monarcli-— 10. Artazerxes U. (Ardishir), i or *the generous mind/ reigned 531—579. He 
the successor of Sapor H., reigned 331-385. ^ carried on several wars against the Romans. 
He was a prince of roya l blo od, but vms not a | The first war was finished in 532 or 533, Jus- 
son of Sapor.— 11. Sapor HI. (Shapur), reigned j tinian haring purchased jieace by an annual 
335-390. He sent an embassy to Theodosius j tribute of 440,000 pieces of gold. One of the 
the Great, v-dth splendid presents, which was conditions of Chosroes was, that &even Greek, 
returned ^ a Greek embassy headed by Sti- i but Pagan, philosophere who had resided some 
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time at the Persian court should be allowed to I murdered a few days after the death of t._ 
live in the Eoman empire without being subject lather He was the last male Ssasaiud, \fter 


to the imperial laws against Page 
second war lasted from 510 to 561 Peace was 
concIadp»d on condition of Jnstinian promising 
an annnal tribute of 40 000 pieces of gold, an 1 
receiving in return the cession of tlie Persian 
claims upon Colchis and Lazica The third 
war broke out in 571 in the reign of Justin n 
but Chosroes died before it was concluded 
Chosroes was one of the greatest kings of 
Persia In his protracted wars with the 
mans he disputed the Reid with the comtueiors 
of Afnca and Italy and with those very generals 
Tibenua and Manncins who hronght Persia to 
the bnnk of ruin bnt a few years alter his 
death. His empire extended from the Indus 
to the P>ed Sea and large tracts in Central Asia, 

E rhaps a portion of eastern Europe recognised 
n for a tune as their sovereign He re 
ceived embassies and presents from the le 
molest kings of Asia and Africa. Uis intemnl 

f overnment wag despotic and cmel bnt ol that 
rm des^ript on which pleases OnenlaLs so ■ 
that he still hvesmthe memory of the Persians I 
as a model of justice He provided for all the I 
wants of his subjects and agncnttnre, trade, { 
and learning were equally protected by him 
’’ used the best Greek, Latin and Indian 


the throne was disputed by a host of 
' candidatee of both seres and doubtful descent 
who had no sooner ascended the throne than 
. they were burned from it into death or cap 
; tinty — ^Thelast king was Yesdigerd III, who 
was defeated and slam la 651 by Kaleb, the 
TOnerat of the khalif Abu Bekr Persia now 
herf*^Tw^ a Mohammedan country 
Sassnla a town in Latinm belonging to the 
temtory of Tiber (Lit til 19) 

SataVa{Tk$<vriiXa,'i) 7twrii\a) 1 (9adai;h) a 
considerable town intheNE ol ArmeniaMinor, 
important as the key of the mountain passes 
into Pontns It stood at the junction of four 
roads leading to places on the Euxme a little 
ft of the Eophrstos in a valley surrounded by 
mountains 83> Roman miles from Caesarea in 
Cappadocia and 135 from Trapczus Under the 
bter Roman empire it was the station of the 
lath legion. (PtoLi Is 9, Dio Casa Izviii 18 
Proeop Aed iv 8)— 2 (Sandal) a town in 
Lydia near lbs Hermns, and on the road from 
Sardis to Ceramon Agora. 

SataTchae, a Scythian tribe on the E toast 
of the Taoric Chersonesus (Mel il 1) 

SaticfilafSiiticnlanns) a town of Bamnmm, 
situated upon a mountain o” *' 


I the fronti 

works to be translated into Persun.— 22 Hor Caini>aiiia, probably upon one of the furthest 
cusdaa IT (Hormuz), son of Chosroes, reigned heights of the nountam chain of Cayazro (Lit 
S 79-SOO He contmued the war with the Ro- vii 82) It ws» conquered by the Romans and 
mans which had been bequeathed bun by his oolonised BC SIS (Lit ix. 21, 22, Veil Pat. 
father] bnt was defeated auccesiively by Sian i H) , _ 

nciusanl HeracLus Honnisdas was deprived Satnloif (Sarriotij Tuzla), anver m the 8 
ol his sight and subsequently put to death of the Troa^ ri*>ns lU ^ Idfc Bud flowing w 
by the Persian anatocracy->2d varanet TI into the Aegean V of Prom. Lectnni, between 
(Bahram) Shtibui, a royal pnnce, usurped the Lanssa and Ilamantus (17 tl 84, zzl 67 
throne on the death of flomuwlas, and reigned Strab p. 605 ) 


030491 Unable to maLntam the throne 
against Chosroes, who was supported by the, 
emperor Maoncins he fled to the Turks.— : 
21 Chesroes IL (Khosm) Ponm. reigned 
u9Q or 591-628 He was the ton ol Uoruusdas 
tv , and recovered bis father s throne with the 
assistance of the emperor Maoncius. After the 
murder of Manncius, Chosroes declared war 
against the tyrant Phocas, and met with extra- 
ordinary succesa In several succeasive cam 
raigns be conquered Slesopotamia Syria, 
Palestine Egypt, Asia Minor, and Anally 
pitched hi3 camp at Chalcedon, opposite Con 
stantinople At length Heraclius ’ •” 

empire from the brink ol ru n and 

of splendid campaigns not only recovered the 
proTUices which the Romans had lost, but 
earned his victonous arras into the heart of the 
Persian empire. Borne down by hrs roi»- 
fortnnes, and worn oat by age and fatigue, 
ChoSToes resolved, in 628, to abdicate in favour | 
of bis son Merdaza, bnt Shirweh, or Siroes 
his eldest son, anticipated his design, and at 
the bead of a band of conspirators seiz^ ujion 
the person of his lather, deposed him, and jint I 
him to death. The Orientals say that Chosroes ' 
reigoed SIX years too long NoPersiankinglived 
in Boch splendour as Choeroes, and hwever 
extraordinary the Eastern accounts resjiectnig 
his magnificence may be they are true in the 
mam, as la attested by the It estem writers. — 
25 BiroeifSbirweh) reigncdonlycightmontha, 
629. Ha conclnded peace with the eiu p eioi 
Heraclraa The nnmerous captivea were re- 
stored on both Bides Siroes also restored the 
holy cross which had been taken at the coo 
I'aH* f* — 26 Artaxerzes IH 

(Ardashir), the infant son of Siroes, was 


^tras (i^rcx), a Thraeus people in the 
hill country between the Vestas and the 6try 
non (HdL vn 270) 

Satrleua (<?atncaDaa Carafe di Conea), a 
town ID l^tinm. neaz Antium, to tho territory 
of which it belong (Dionya. v Cl , Liv u. 
89. n 7) It was destroyed by the Bornans in 
Bc3l9(Lir vu 27) but was rebuiltby the An 
tiates (Lit vm- 1) It was taken by Papinns 
lo 3‘*0 after which time it seema to have had 
no importance (Lit ix IS xxtiil 11) 

Satnrae Falux [Logo <Ji Paolo), a lake or 
marsh in Lalium, formed by the nver Kym 
ed the phaens, and jiear the promontory Circeinm 
“ senea iPouPTrcxE paLUBBB.J 


Sitnnurn or Batureiiun, the name of a dis- 
trict near Tarentum (StepiL Byz. r r ) possiblv 
an old native name for the region in which 
Tarentam was boJt (cf Strab p 979, Terg 
Gttrrg IL 197) There is no good authority for 
the statement that there waa a town of that 
name Horace uses the adjective Saturexanut 
(of a breed of horses iSaf i 6, 59} as equivalent 
to Tarenltnut 

Satursfa I An ancient name of Italy 
[iTxnu]— 2. (Satuminns Salurnui) formerly 
called Auntiia. an ancient town of Etrana, 
BSid to have been founded by the Pelaagian*, 
was ntoaled in the terntory of Caletra, on the 
road from Rome lo Cosa, about twenty miles 
from the sea (Dionya. i 20, Plin. iil 52) It 
was erdonised by the Romans, B C 163 (Lit 
TTxix. So , PtoT- IIL 1, 49) The ancient town 
was raUier more than two mJes m circuit, and 
there arestill remains of itswalls and tombs 
The tombs are not of the Etruscan type, and 
pTobaUy were the work of an earlier race 

Batumlnuj t, one of the Thirty Tyrants, was 
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a general o£ Valerian, by whom he was much 
beloved. Disgusted by the debauchery of Gal- 
lienus, he accepted from the soldiers the title of 
emperor, but was put to death by the troops, who 
could not endure the sternness of liis discipline. 
(Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tgr. 22.) — a native of 
Gaul, and an able officer, was appouried by 
Aurelian commander of tlie Eastern frontier, 
and was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria 
during the reign of Probus. He was eventually 
slain by the soldiers of Probus, although the 
emperor would willingly have spiired his life. 
(Vopisc. Safurn.) 

Saturninus, L. Autonius, governor of Upi)er 
Germany in the reign of Domitian, raised a re- 
bellion against that emperor, ajd. 91, hut was 
defeated and put to death by Appius Maximus, 
the general of Domitian (Suet. Doin. G, 7; 
Dio Cass. Ixvii. 11 ; Mart. ir. 11 

Saturninus, L. Appuleins, was qnaestor 
B.c. 104, and tribune of tlie plebs for tlie first 
time 102. He entered into a close alliance 
with Marius and his friends, and soon acquired 
great popularity. He became a candidate for 
the tribunate for the second time 100. At the 
same time Glancia, who next to Saturninus ivus 
the greatest demagogue of the day, offered him- 
self as a candidate for the praetorship, and 
Marius for the consulship. Marius and Glaucia 
carried their elections; but A. Nonius, a parti- 
san of the aristocracy, was chosen tribune 
instead of Satuniinus. Nonius, however, was 
murdered on the same erening by the emissaries 
of Glaucia and Saturninus; and early the 
following morning, Saturninus was chosen to 
till up the vacancy. As soon as he had entered 
upon his tribunate, he brought forward an 
iigrarian law whicli led to the banishment of 
Metellus Nnmidicus, as is related elsewhere. 
j'METELLt’S, No. lO.j Satuniinus proposed 
other popular measures, witli the object of 
embarrassing the senate, such as a Lex Fru- 
mentaria, reducing the price fixed in 123 b.c. 
for tlie dole of com, and a law for founding 
new colonies in Sicily, Achaia, and Macedonia. 
By these measures he and his associates 
won over the populace to their side, but 
were opposed by tbe aristocracy and by the 
moneyed classes. Saturninus and Glaucia 
went further in tbeir schemes than Marius, 
and were no longer supported by him, so 
that loss of office would have been fatal to 
them. In the comitia for the election of the 
magistrates for the following year, Saturninus 
obtained the tribunate for the third time, and 
along -with him there was chosen a certain 
Equftias, a runaway slave, who pretended to be 
a son of Tib. Gracchus. Glancia was at the 
same time a candidate for the consulship ; the 
two other candidates were M- Antonins and C, 
Memmius. Tlie election of M. Antonins was 
certain, and the struggle lay between Glaucia 
and Memmius. As the latter seemed likely to 
carry his election, Saturninus and Glaucia hired 
some ruffians who murdered him openly in the 
comitia. Tliis last act produced a complete 
reaction against Saturninus and his associates. 
The senate declared them public eneimes, and 
ordered the consuls to put them down^ by force. 
Marius was unwilling to act agamst Ins friends, 
but he had no alternative, and liis backwardness 
was compensated by the zeal of others. Dmen 
out of the fonira, Saturninus, Glaucia, 
quaestor Saufeius took refuge in the Capitol, 
but the partisans of the senate cutoff the pi^s 
which supplied the Capitol with water. Unable 
to hold out any longer, they surrendered to 
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: Marius. The latter did all he could to save 
their lives : as soon as tliey descended from tho 
Capitol, he placed tliem for security in the 
Curia Hostiliii, but the mob pulled off the roof 
of the Senate-house, and pelted them witli the 
tiles till they died. The senate gave their 
sanction to these proceedings by rewardingwith 
the citizenship a slave of the name of Scaeva 
who claimed the honour of having Idiled Satur- 
ninus. (App. B. C. i. 2S-32 ; Plut, Mar. 2S-30 ; 
VeiL Pat. li. 12; Cic. ^ro Bnhir.^ Nearlv forty 
years after tliesc events, the tribune T. La- 
bieiius accused an aged senator Rabirius, of 
having been the murderer of Saturninus. An 
account of this trial is given elsewhere. [Ra- 
Bmius.j 

Satuniinus, Claudius, a jurist, from whose 
Liber Singularis de Poetiis Paganorinn there 
is a single excerpt in the Digest. He was 
praetor under Antoninus Pius. 

Satuniinus, Pompeius, a contempororj- of 
the younger Pliny, by whom lie is praised as 
a distinguished orator, historian, and poet. 
Several of Pliny’s letters are addressed to him 
(Plin. Ep. i. 8, V. 9, rii. 7). 

Saturninus, C. Sentius. 1. Propraetor of 
Macedonia during the Social vrar, and probably 
for some time afterwards. He deff'ated the 
Thracians, who had invaded his prorince. 
(Oros. Y. IS ; Cic. Verr, iii. 93.) — 2. One of the 
persons of distingmshedrankwhodeserted Sex. 
Pompeius in n.c. 35, and passed over to Oc- 
tavian (Yell. Pat. ii. 77; Aj>p. B. C. v. 139). 
He was consul in 19, and wa-s afterwards ap- 
pointed to tlie government of Syria. Three 
sons of Saturninus accompanied him as legati 
to Syria, and were present with their father at 
the trial of Herod’s sous at Ber 3 ^ns in b.c. G. 
(Dio Cass. liv. 30 ; Jos. A7it. xvi. 31, 3.) — 3. Cn. 
Sentius, consul suffectus a.I). 4, governor of 
Syr[a a.I). 19 (Tac. Amu ii. 74, 79, 81, iii. 7). 

Saturninus, Venuleius, a Roman jurist, is 
said to have been a pupil of Papim'anus, and a 
consiliarius of .Alexander Severus. There are 
se%'enty-one excerjits from his writings in the 
Digest. 

Saturninus, L. Volusius. 1. Consul saffec- 
tus B.c. 12, accumulated great wealth ^ac. 
Ann. iii. 30). — 2, His son, consul suffectus 
AJ>. S (Tac. Ann. xiii. 30).— 3. Q., consul A.D. 56, 
and a commissioner for the census in Gaul 
AJ>. G1 (Tac. Ann. xiii. 25, xiv. 46). 

Saturnius, that is, a sou of Satumus, and 
accordingly used as a surname of Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, and Pluto. For the same reason the 
name of Satumia is given both to Juno and 
Vesta. 

Satumus, an old Italian god of agriculture, 
especially connected with seed-time and har- 
vest, his name being a contraction of Sae- 
tumus from serere, ‘ to sow * (O. I. L. i. 58). 
He was naturally represented as wedded to the 
earth-goddess Ops [cf. LuaI, and with her as 
presiding over all forms of tillage and fruit- 
growing (Varro, L. L. v. 57 ; Fest. p. 186 ; 
Macrob. i. 7, 24). The tendency of popular 
tradition to change gods of the country into 
ancient kings who liad benefited the land, pro- 
duced the version of the myth which makes 
Saturn an old king of Latium or of Italy who 
taught agriculture and civilisation, and in 
whose reign was the golden age. "When Greek 
mythology was adopted, Saturn was identified 
with C^oKUS, w'ho in one of his aspects was n 
harvest god. Accordingly it was imagined that 
Cronus, deposed by Zeus, reigned in Latium as 
Satumus. The story ran that the god came to 
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i?® ycmn^er ones are termed Paljnaci 
always desent^ as food of 
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Italy m the of Jantis l>y whom be was 
faoepitab’y receired, and that be formed a settle- 
ment or tbe Cspitolme bill, which was hence | 
called tb" ^atnmian hdL At the foot of that 
bin, on tbe road leading np to tlie Capitol, there 
stood Q after times tbe temple of ^tam. 

(Dionjrs. l J2 Varro, £> Zi r 71 , JUerob u 
7,28, Jn t. xliii. L) Saturn then taogbttbe 
people agnculture soppresst-d their sarag" 
mode of bfe and introdnced among Ibem 
ci^isation and moralitr The result was that 
tlm whole country was called Satumia or tbe 
land of plenty batiun was suddenly remored 
from earth to the abodes of the gods wherenpon 
Janns erectol an altar to brra in the Fontm. 
tTerg de-t. Tin, 819-320, Or Fart i. 2*3 
Llacrob 1 e Amob it 21 l [As regarde the 
old theory that latiiun denred it* name from 
Saturn 9 concealment there seep. 173, b"* The 
conmnon of Satnmos with Janns (a indicated 
m this story It was natural that the god of 
harrest should ^ connected with the god who 
presided orer the year and its seasona (see 
p. 1^7 a Saturn, libe other de ties of the! 
earth, was alvi wor,hipp^ as a god of tbe > 
underworld and tbe dem which aceoonts for 
tbe dedication of funeral nms to him. Pespect- wnic (wfi-nfre they o''ten appear eiffier witfi a 
mg the festiral solemnised by the Eomans in cop or a tbjrsns in their fund), and of ercry 
liooottr of Satnrn, see Die# c/Ant s. * Salur kind of sensaal pleasure whence they are seen 
Ttaha The s Jitue of “atnmos was hoDow and sleepog p-tyi»g laaiical mstnimenta, or en 
filled with od fliiB *▼ ^2} probably to denote gag«d in Tuloptooos dances with nymphs, 
the fertibly of liatvom in our«, and woollen j later writer*, especuDy the Eonxan poet*, coa 
fillets were wTappwi about its feet, except on *'-"•* •»-*— —it 

the days of h» festiral (Jtacrob t. 8. 3 Strab 
Blit L ^ f) This curtom arose troin the old 
sapeniitam o' Iimbng the mage of a god tol 
aecnre bia presence and taronr at lua festiral ' 
he was atCraeied fy other meanv The god wr* 
repreaested with a praniag knife or with 
sickle like that of Cconoa (N err Am ri 
179, llart. T 1 . 8, 11 Tbe teiapUof Sstum was; 
bBiltia a T «7 early penod st the fort of tie 
slope leading op from tbe Foreru to the Capwl 
on the site of an altar to Ratum of tmlmowti^ 
antuinity, tradit onally erecte*! br Bermles 
(Dionys i. 31, n. 1 , lar a 21). Tla* tempt- 
waa rebsHt in 43 slc. by Jlunatius Plaoros 
(Snet.day 23, CJJ^ n. 121 C) Initwarlhe 

State tresntry {aeranum SatvmCi, presided 
orer at first by quaestors and tb-n by jmefecti 
i*ee_p WW,bl 

Satyn were zutore-d dies orilie 

monsof mountain forests and ■treanu.of asot^j 
ordinate or subaltern character [cf lUtwo^}. 
and therefore especially the attendai ' 

Dionysus, like whom they represeute 

lucnmnt ntal power* of nature Tb-yi , 

mentioned by Homer, but this does not prore ■ 
that they were inreuted afterhLS time C^tfae 
contrary, it is probable that their deformity It 
doe to traditions handed down from the most 
yenmtiTe times wljcn the n r w-n of ttAlarr 
wereeonemred in the formof animaUof forests 
and motmtams. The u^ier parts of mytho- 
logy are often passed orer by Homer and re- 
appear in Hesiod. By H*siod (*p Strab p. 

471) Satyrs are d-smb^ as akin to the loooo 
tain nympba and the Cnretes, and as a gwid 
for nothing, idle race By later wnter* fXen 
Bymp r 7 , honn. Z>»onyt xit 115) they are 
aaid ta be the son* of Hermes and Iphthuna, 
or of the '•aiada. The Satyr* are represented , 
with brutlyhair, the nos* broad and somewhat i _ _ 

animals. with erowi^ Demosthinei^,^ h^ for 


found t)ie ^tyr* with 
the lUban Fanni, anl 
ac«o*din 3 ly both fcatyr. 
and Fanos were Tejn 
sented, like p*n, with 
horns and goat * fe-t, 
although onrnally they 
were uaiU d,.t net fn 
310, b> hatyr* BsnalJy 
a/T-eor with Coles, the 
tnyrsua,^ synnr. the 
sb^b^d t s'afi, cup* 
or bags fiUeil with Wine, 
they are dr^^ed with 
Iheskiasof atjunaJ*, and 
wear wreaths ©f vine, 

ITT or fir The most 
celebrated ^presents- 
*1 ui antiquity was 
the Batyr of Praxiteles 
at Atbenj, which led 
way in represent- 
„ Batyrs ta a less 
repnl-ire foria. In this 

“""alls™'"" 

wiin a wanton or roguish 
expression, aua ©f their animal form nothing 
remaiof but the poia'ed ears and the harr 
coming down over the forehead, [See also cut 
»P 7 «J '■ 

Estyru (Zirvp^i) 1 L, king of Bosporus 
aa son of Bnartaens 1., and reign-d B.C 407 
or 406-893. maintained fn-ndly relations 
with Athens. He was slain at the siege of 
Tbewdosi* UI *53, and wa* snceeederl by hi* eon 
leuowi (Djid air 93)^2. IL, long of Bospo- 
xnx, was the ej^est o! the sons of Paensades It 
whcRi he succeed^ m gyi, but reigned only 
BOf months (DuA ii. 2"-2i’)/— 3 A eomte 
actor at Athei^a, i* **^1 to hare grren tnfintr 
Iwm Derani*thenes in the art of pnng foil 



forehe^ and with a tadl fci.geneTo,ityn,eh^',«'M hismft 

thatofabo^orynat. I» work* of artllheJiberabOTu/ OJynthiLcaph^pffla. J'iC 




r'-nd^:rrXo (Cl'::~pro Jif^, S. C. 

I- 22’.— “S- Xu, z Rr — y.z^ js, frieze of 

[ ';52-0'V5p:.r. He hid Tilaih'e rrcTertrSn Itilr. 

AitiCTiv (Cfc. c<! ,4/?, h 3. Tih 2CeT- 

AtL lij _ ^ 

ril c5 E^'T<3r::^=:. ■rho are A-r the rzy^. 

l/irt 'knyrrzi cr.lr frorzi the!r ec:r=- V.V £rd 
trJs n^iCe reipiir.g CfTerBoiTorr.- frt-rs 
the tfn:e cf to shkl of CocL^artfre. 

SaTerrdo. P, Szipidtis. 1, Corjtoi b-c. t-t* 
^rhen he e^rrfed cn th^ rrzr z;rzzz-i the Szrz- 
luie*?. He *!r2.5 ceti^r in 22f^ Se— ^rc^nifas 

Sophrs, H? former /r:If«s5‘?:e in the oor:'=rl5h:p. 
In their censorship t^ro nerTtri^eerreTe fTme**. 
the Ai:ieii?l« and fTert-trtina HLir. ir. i9, z. £■•;.— 
2. Son ct the pr&reding. con^l 272 T:dth B- I>e- 
ciss ZIs?, corr-mended, T7;th lAe collen^e. 
s 2 a£r.«t Prrrhtrs fHor, i 1%, 21 : TaL Zdar, ix. 1 /. 

SiTO tS 2 r<?r.e}, a rirer xa CarsT’anir, ‘^nfeh 
£cn3 into the sen .S. cd Sinre^Aa’xBHn, i5L C; 
S*&n 5i7r. ir. s, SC.^. 

SaTiif iSaze or 5'5‘f^}, s trihn:. 2?7 

of the Dxxnbe. •srci'.b r:ie= in the Camfe Alt's, 
zorm® f rst the henrdarr het'sreigT; ZTcricnra and 
JtsZr, and afterrarcs f>it'r'eierj Parx-onfa and 
UlTrlSs and falls into the Dannie nenr Sin^l* 
drnnni (StraB. pp. 207, 214 ; Plin, lii. 122;. 

Saza. Peci^ns. a native of Celtfberfa. vra.? 
crisdnallv cne of Caetar*’? common s-tldJeTs 
fCae'i.^, C. 5- G6/- He rrsj- tr^nre of the rleh*= 
in 4^4, nnd after Caesar's death in this vear he 
tooh an active part in £t:rpe?Ttii;;r the friends of 
hii znnrGsred natron. He served under Z-h 
Antonins in the sie^e of Zlnirnar and snb^- 
qnentlv nnder Ixiih Antonins and Octavianns 
hitheirvraramiiirt Bmtn? and Ca-sins. lifter 
the haitle of PcHippi Sana accornpznled An- 
tony to the East- and vras made By the hitter 
"O'vemor of Syria. Here he vras defeated l>y 
the yenn^er ikhlenns and the Parthlans. and 
vras sZain in the £x 2 ht after the little 


: j^ri'yl here tzeziw cL 

5r25T2, Csssins. a centnricn in Cae^r 

at theb-iti:e of HyrrhLhi^m'rcS^s^^.'c 

.72; nnet- ^t;?. Ct; Tah Zlax, liL 2^ 22j. He 
*trrTired iA? enmorm*: vomd? and is men- 
tioned as one of the partisans of Caesar, after 
•he death of the latter (C:c. cA Ati. -y^-r- 22. 
rrr. 10;. 

ScaeToiSL CSTvidltts. a Rernsn jrri=t, 
lived nnder -*x:tonlr;T:= Pln^- Ee *vrcte pevtmZ 
and there are C'/T erterpts front him In 
the Dire^- 

StzeTol 2 p Hsctr*. 1. C.. the hero o: a 
ceieinnted «^toTT fn enriv Rom-tn historv. '’E'er 
the r>rohc.h;e history of thevrar.see Por.“mt*j_* 
TThen Klnz Porsennn vm= h’oehadinr Rome, 

resolved to> rid hi? cornty cf thehrrsder. He 
vreni^ent c5 the city vdth a cz^er Hd li-nesth 
his dress, and ajyrrt^thed the place vrhere 
EcTSK'Zmz v'zj: sittlnsT- v'hii a secretary by his 
^de, dre?=ed nearly in the ®mne strie as the 
hmr hhnself. ^Z-Rsn-ihinz tlie secretary for the 
hrn^. ZInerrs huied him cn the ppot. Beinr 
^eize^h he declared his name, end h^g de^izn to 
/dll the tiny himself, adding that there *P'€re 
Ectnan yonth? ready to” attempt Hs life- 
in reply to the threats ef PcTserma. Zdedns- 
thrmst hi* right hind into a fire T-Hch v'ns 
alr^-adv lishled for a “itrinoe. and held it there 

at his SrmneTS. hide 1'*— ^ jro aTrav free. Per- 
senna iAzng al-trtr.ed for his life, vrhfch he 
conM not seenre egainet so many desp-^rate 
mem made prcjy:*il? of pence to the Eomins. 
and eramated t’«e territoTv, Zfticins received 
the nameef ScneTcla. cr left-Landed. horr. the 
of his light hand. Xhe pstrldms gave 
him £ tract of land beyond the iirer. trhlch 
~ 2 Lg thenceforth called Liiicia Prafo <X:r. ih 
13;. The ZIeefns of this story vras a petricisn ; 
1/nt the Zlnni cf the hisioricil xerfod sreze pie- 
lj<eians- — 2. praetor n-C- 215, had Sardinia 

for his p r o ' . ' I n:^ vrhere he remained for the 
nert three ye-ira^ He vras decemvir sicromzn, 
and died 202- I'ldv- 24, ztt2- S.'h— S. Q-< 


AAt>P- P. C. ir. d7, r. 1C*2^107; Dio Cass, xrrr.. 
tlf~ zlvtli- 24 ; Cic. P7;:7- viii. 3- Ir. 2d, lil. fe, 
ijr. 4.) 

Saza, Q. Tccotutis. trlbane of the plebs b.c. 
1C?, proixrsed the % oronia ’Len. dehning a 
man's rl^ot- of TTrorertyand inheritance, vrhivh 
vras snpho^rted tv the elder Cato, vrho szyjhe in 
its IsrzfT^ vrhen he vrs= FrxSy-nve years of age. 
Ee^p^.inz thl^ hrrr, see o/ AjtA. f.v. 

£sz 2 Bders. [Rrssa S.cnO 


InsTis fTrarej.ln th<^ mtdem SoUtein. xney 

are not mentioned by Tacitns and 

th^ vrrlteTS appear to have <x*mpTehende<i zJl 

the LvhzhiizTiU of the Clzhhzze 

under the general name or Cimom. ane 

Sixone* £rst occur in history in a.i>- 2rd, 

gjg mentioned as brave and shilfnl sanors. 


* probably son cf Z'O. 2, vras praetor 175, vrltn 
j Sicily for his province, end consul 174 iXlr. 

* zL 44*. — 5. P- brother of Z^o. S. was praetor 
' vrrtli his brother 179, and ccnsnl 173. In Hs 
' consulship he gained a vdctorv over the Idgn- 
■ rians. fllfv. zh 4 4, iH. 12.) — 5. P,, called by 

Piniarch ^ ro^£:>5eIcv:;r, probahtlv son cf ZCo. 4, 
vras tribune cf the plebs 141, praetor urbanns. 
f XSd. and cozzsil 133, the year in yhlch Tib. 
1 Gracchus lc*=^t Hs life ^Pxnh Grcrrh. 9;. In 
' 131 he brother ZIemanas 'Zlnci*- 

* rr.< as Pontlfer Zlazhnns ^Clc.^dr (>. n. 12. 

ySh" Scaevols vms dfstlngth*hed for hi? fcrKUr. 
ledge of the ^txx He vr 2 g also 

£*med for fd* ^hn? in plaving at baH, a? vreH 

- at the game called Dnodedm Sempta (Cic. dr" 
'• Or. h 50, 217 : VaL Zlar. viH. c, 2 ; Qnlnt- H. 2-. 
‘ 35?. His fame as a lavryer is recorded bv- 
1 Cicero in several ra.=sage5 (Cla <?r iey. i:. 

: 19, 47, ce Or. L o^, 170;- There is no excerpt 



SCAEVOLA 

horn his ^itiDgs in t>ic but he >9 cited 

SQTersl times by the jurists whoso vroTks were 
osed lor that compilation -~6 Q, cailed the 
Augni, was son o( No S, ami mamed the 
daughtci of C Laelius, the fnend of Sapio 
Africanus the younger (Cic rf« Amie 8, 26, 
Brut 26, 101) lie was tribune of the {debs 
133, p]ek«ia» aedile 125, and as praetor was 
goTernor of the province of tsia «. 121, the 
year in which C Gracchus Jostli - 


SCAPTIUa 

f caeTUt, Or ScacTin* Kemor, a tragic poef 
of the time cf Eoraitun (JIart xi 9, 10 , Schol 
cdJvr I 20) 

Sc&liil {SeTieldt), an important nvcr in the 
N of Oallia Belgica, flowing into the ocean, 
but which Caesar erroneously makes a tnbu 
tary of the Mosa (B G vi S3 , I*hn iv 08, 
lOS) Ptolemjr calls this river Tabula or 
Tffouffaa, wluch name it is said to have ^ruo 

_ - — . in tf«c Biddle ages under the /onn of TVilnf or 

prosecuted after his return from his pro- ' Tabufa (Ttol n. 8, 9) 
nneo for the offence of reptiundaf in 120, by SeaUftofs (S’onfarem), a town m Lusitania, 
T Albucius, butwasacfiuitted He wasconeul on the road from Olisipo to Emerita anl 
117 He lived at least to the tribunate of 1’ Bracara also a Roman colony with the sur 
Sulpicius Bufus 68 Cicero who was bwn lOG, name PraesiJiumJulinin, and the scat of oneof 
informs us that, after he had put on the toga the three ConTcatus Jundici of the nrovineo 
vmlis his father took hinj to Seaerols, who fPlin^ir 117) The town is erroneoasly called 


ScalahisciM by Ptolemy (11 6, 7) 

Seimaader (SicdfiOfSeoi), the celebrated 
mer of tho Troad [Tboas] As n mytho- 
logical persoimee, tlie river god was called 
Xauthna by the goda His contest with 
Achilles la described by Hornet (If. xxi 136 
foil) 

Scamaadrlni [Astvasax.] 

ScambSsIdte a demus la 


.3 then an old man, and that he keplns eloao 
to him as he could in order to profit by his 
remarks (Cic de Amic 1) After hie death 
Cicero became a liearer of Q Mucins ScqcvoIa, 
the Pontifes The Augur was distingniahed 
for Ins knowledge of the law (Veil Pnt »i 9, 

2 , Cic Sr»t 68 912), bat none of Ins irntmgs 
are recorded — 31ucia the Augur’s daughur 

married L Liemms Crassus, tliu orator, who. . . 

was roDsnl O-i, with Q Muiius ScAerols. tlie Attica, between Athena and Heusis, bolonj 
Ponlifex Maximus , whence it eppearslhat the , to the tnbe I,oontis 
Q Miicms who IS one of the si>o^ers m the 
Iteatua de Orator* is not the Pontifex and 
the colleague of Cransus, but the Augur the 
father in law of Crassus He is alsoous of the 
speakers m the Laeliat sic« de Anticiita (e i) 
and m the de Jfjpubficrt (i 12)— 7 Q , Poxti 
FIX Maxi»vs, was eon of No S aud le quoted 
by Cicero ae an example of a son who aimed at 
excelieuce m that which had given Lis (atlier 
(listiactjoa (if* 0/ 1 . 32, 110) lie wastnbune 
of the plobs in 106, curule aedde 


- . » jot and 

CCR4ui 4s, With Xticiiiius Crasaus, the orator, a* 
hie eolleegue Alter his consulship Scaevola 
WBs the guremor (piucoassl) of the prcrinceof 
Aeia, in which capacity he gamed the eateemof 
the pooplo who were under fue govemmeut 
Bubsequently he was made Pontifex Usximus 
by which title he is often disCiaguiahcd fromQ 
3luciua the Augur lie lost his life m the con 
sulship of C Slarius the younger and Cn 
Pajunus Csibo (62), having been proscribed by 
the Marian party, from which we may concludo 
that he lilong^ to Sulla a party Ilie body 
was thrown into the Tiber (Veil I’at u 26, 
Ffor lu al, Cic da Cr iii 9, !>, lAJCaa, 11 
126 ; App B O i 88 ) The virtues of 
vola are recorded by Cicero, who, alter the 
death of the Augur, became an attendant 
(auditor) of the Pontifex The punty of Ins 
moral character (Cie de Off m 16, C3), lus 
exalted notions of equity and fair dewmg, liie 
abilities as an admiuistrator, an orator, end a 
jurist, place him among the first of the lUua- 
tnoos men of all ages and countries He was 
says Cicero, the most eloquent of junsls, smd 
the most learned jurist among oratort (de Or 
1.39, 160, cf Ilor Xp 11 2, 8J) He is cited 
by Qmotdion (si. 9, 3S) as an instance of »i 
man with a strong memory Q Scaevol* the 
Pontifex 18 the first Boman to whom we can I 
attribute a ecientifio and systematic handling I 
«{ the Jot Civile, which be accomplished in a I 
work in eighteen books. He also wrote a BiW j 
■Stnfjularta Trrpl Sfaiv, a work on DefimlioDs, or ' 
yiethapa, rather, short rules of law, from which 
Xhere are four excerpts m the Digest Tbia is 
the oldest work from which there are any e» 
^erpta lu the Digest, and even these may have 
been taken al second band. 


fiCAmpa (:^tfdj(?rs Skumlt ex Iieampt), a 
tosro 10 the intenot of Greek Illyria, on the 
Via Egnatia between CloJiana and Lyehmdua 

[iLLTMCtM ] 

a port-toira on thoE 
eide «f the island Cythera, forming the harbour 
of the (own of CytKcre, from which it wee fen 
etodis distant. [CiTutiu]. 

Scacdla, heaaiiQavIe or Seatiaevla, (he 
name gives hy the ancientetothe islands m the 
Baltic, I'uneit, Zenla^ and LaaUittd, and 
vaguely also to i)>e coasts of 5we len end Nor 
way Evcd t)io later Bornaus had a very mi« 
perfect knowJnJg* of tbs b«an<}inavi«ft penin 
auto, though toms knowledge of the Baltic had 
probably b«enpitheredbyPyUicat(seep 781, bj 
They suppose 1 1 ( to hai e been surrounded by 
the ocean, sn<t to have been composed of several 
Islands csUei] by Ptolemy Bcandiec Of these 
the largnst bore especially the name of Soandia 
or Scandinavia It was said to have a lofty 
mountain called Sevo, and to bo washed by the 
Sinne CoiUims {Cnttepatfi (Mel «j 3, C, 
Ptol iL 11, 83; l*iin IV 90) This country 
nos mhebited by the Hillorione*, of whom the 
Buiouea and Sitonea appear to have been tribes 
(PIm I c , Tm Germ Uj 

ScaadUa (Senntfofe), a small island in the 
NE of the Aegacan sen, between PeparcUioa 
and ScjTos (Plin. iv 72 ; >tel 11 7, 8) 

Bca&tia Bilvs, a wood in Campania, m 
which w ere probably the Aquae Scantiae men 
tirmedby Pliny (Cic if* Zrj Aijr i.l,8,rim 

SeeptS B^li (Snairrh 8\ijh »'sO called, but 
le** correctly, Scaptesyle (jravnjtfVAii), a 
amall town on (he coast of Tliraco opposite the 
istand of Thatos It contained cefebrafed gold 
mines, which were originally worked by the 
TboBiane. Tlmeydidea whohadsoine property 
in theae mines, retired to this place after lii» 
baniahment from Athena, and here arranged 
tbs matenals for his history (I’lat. Ctm t, if* 
Exit p 605, Jlarcell Time 19) 

8c»ptl» (Sjcaptiensisor Scaphns), an ancient 
town in Latium, which gave its name to s 
IJacBsn tribe, butdifspncAredatan early period 

(Dumyvv 61; Liv vui 17, Plm 111 68) 
ScaptiU, P , a Roinair trader m Cilicis who 



SaUPULA 


SCAUEUS S^ET- 


lent money to people of Salamis in Cyprns, Jugurtha. Tlie Numidian king bestowed large 
end enforced usurious terms by the aid of tlie sums of money upon both Bestia and ScauriiB, 
troops of App, Claudius. Cicero very properly in consequence of tvliicb tbe consul granted the 
refused to support liim, aud deprived him king most favourable terms of peace. This 
of the prefecture of Salamis, which Clau- disgraceful transaction excited the greatest 
dills had given him (Cie. nd .-Itf. v. 21, vi. 1-3, indignation at Borne, and C. Mamilius, the 
XV. 13). tribune of the plebs, 110, brought forward a 

Scapula, P. Ostorlus, 1. Succeeded A. Plan- bill by wliich an inquiry was to be instituted 
tins as governor of Britain, about A.n. 50. He against all those who had received bribes from 
defeated the powerful tribe of the Silures,took Jugurtha. Although Scaurus had been one of 
prisoner their king Caractacus, and sent him in the most guilty, such was his inlluence in the 
chains to Rome. In consequence of this state that he contrived to be appointed one of 
success he received the insigiiia of a triumph, the three quaesitores who were elected under 
but died soon afterwards in tlie province, the bill for the purpose of pro.secuting the 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 31-39, Agr. 11.) — 2. Son of the criminals. But though he thus secured him- 
lireceding, fought with distinction under his self, ho was unable to save any of his accom- 
f ather ; was accused of treason by Sosianus and plices. Bestia and many others were eon- 
condemned to death by Nero (Tac. rlnn. xii. 81, demnod (Sull. Jug. 15, 25, 28, 40). In 109 
xiv. 18, xvi. 14). Scaurus was censor with 31. Livius Drusus. In 

Scarbantia, or Searabantta (Oeilcnbiirg), a his consulship he restored the Milvian bridge, 
town in Paunonia Superior on the road from ' and constructed the Aemilian road, which ran 
Vindobona to Poetovio, and a munieipiura with by Pisae and Luna as far ns Dertona (Strab. p. 
the surname Flavin Augusta (Ptol. ii. 15, 5; 217). In 107, he was elected consul a second 
Plin. iii. 140 ; G. I. L. iii. 4192). lime, in place of L. Cassius Longinus, who had 

Scarddna (SKapSatva or SnapSay: Skar- fallen in battle against the Tigurini. In the 
dona or Skardin), the chief town of Libumia struggles between the aristocratical and popular 
in Illyria, on the right bank of the Titius, parties, Scaurus was always a warm supjiortei 
twelve miles from its mouth, the scat of a ‘ of the former. He was several times accused 


Conventus Juridicus (Strab. p. 815 ; Plin. iii. 
139). 

Soardns, Scodms or Scordns Mens {rh 
SKopSoy epos : Schar), a range of lofty momi- 
tains to the E. of Scodra, between Illyria and 
Dardania, and dividing the head waters of the 
Axius from the Drilon (Ptol. ii. 10, 1 ; Pol. 
xxviii. 8 ; Liv. xliii. 20, xliv. 81.) 

Scarpbe, Soarpbea or Scarpbla (Siidp^i), 
2Kdp<peia, Snapifiia ; SKap<peis, SKapipieis, Snap- 
(pdios, Sadpifiioi), a town of the Epionemidii 
Locri, ten stadia from the coast, at which the 
roads united leading through Thermopylae. It 
possessed a harbour on the const, probably at 
the mouth of the river Boagrius. (If. ii. 582 ; 
Strab. p. 426 ; Paus. viii. 15, 3 ; Liv. xxxiii. 3.) 

Scarpouna (Gharpeigne), a town in Gallia 
Belgtca on the Blosella, and on the road from 
Tnllum to Bivodoi-um (Amm. Blare, xxvii. 2). 

Scato or Cato, Vettius, one of the Italian 
generals in the Blarsic ivar, n.c. 90. He de- 
feated the consuls L. Julius Caesar and P. 
Rutilius Lupus in two successive battles. He 


was afterwards taken prisoner, and was stabbed 
to death by his own slave as he was being 
dragged before the Roman general, being thus 
delivered from the ignominy and punishment 
that awaited him. (App. S. C. i. 40-43 ; Sen. de 
Benef. iii. 23.) 

Scaurus, Aemillus. 1. M., raised Ins family 
from obscurity to the highest rank among the 
Roman nobles. He was bom in n.c. 103. His 
father, notwithstanding his patrician descent, 
had been obliged, through poverty, to carry on the 
trade of a charcoal-merclmnt, and left his son a 
very slender patrimony. Tlie latter had thought 
at first of carrying on the trade of a money- 
lender; but he finally resolved to devote him- 
self to the study of eloquence, with the ho^ of 
rising to the honours of the state. (Amel. prf. 
de Vir. III. 72 ; Vat. Max. iv. 4, 11 , Plat. Q.B. 
50.) Cicero speaks highly of his eloquence 
(Brut. 29, 111). He was cnmle aedile m 1-3. 
He obtained the consulship m 115, when he 
carried on war with success against several of 
IL Alpine tribes. In 112 he was sent at the 
head of an embassy to Jugmtha, ^nd m 1 
he accompanied the consul L. Calp^ms 
Bestia as one of his legates m the war against 


of different offences, chiefly by his private 
( enemies, but such was his inffncnce in the 
stale that lie wa.s ahva3’s acquitted. Ho died 
about 89. Bj' his mfo, Caecilia, Scanms had 
three cliildren, two sons mentioned below, and 
a daughter, Aoinilia, first married to M*. Gla- 
brio, and ne.\t to Cn. Pompej', subsequently 
the trimnvij*. He wrote an autobiography, of 
wliich nothing remains (Cic. Brut, 29, 112; 
Plin. xxxiii. 21).— 2, H., eldest son of the pre* 
ceding, and stepson of the dictator Sulla, whom 
his mother, Caecilia, married after the death of 
his father. In the tliird Mithridotic war he 
served under Pompey as quaestor. The latter- 
sent him to Damascus with an arm}*, and from 
thence he marched into Judaea, to settle the 
disputes between the brothers HjTcanus and 
Aristobulus. Scaurus was left bj' Pompey in 
tbe command of SjTia with two legions. During 
his government of Syria he made a predatory 
incursion into Arabia Petraea, hut withdrew on 
the payment of 300 talents by Aretas, the Iring 
of the comitiy. (Jos. Ant. xiv. 8, B. cA i. 7 r 
App. Syr. 51.) He was curule aedile in 58, 
when he celebrated the public games with extra- 
ordinary splendour. The temporary theatre 
wliich he built accommodated 80,000 spectators, 
and was adorned' in the most magnificent 
manner. The combats of wild beasts were 
equally astonishing : 150 panthers were ex- 
hibited in the circus, and five crocodiles and 
a hippopotamus were seen for the first time 
at Pome. (Cic. Sest. 54, 116, de Off. ii. 16, 
57 ; Plin. xxxvi. 114.) In 56 he was praetor, 
and in the following year governed the pro- 
vince of Sardinia, which he plundered with- 
out mercy. On his return to Pome he was 
accused of the crime of rerpeiundae. He was 
defended by Cicero, in the speech of which 
fragments only remain, Hortensius, and others, 
and was acquitted, notwithstanding his guilt. 
(Aecon. Argum. ad Scaur^ He was accused 
again in 52, under Pompey’s new law against 
ainbiUtSj and was condemned. [See also refer- 
ences in Index to Cicero,] Be married Mucia, 
who had been previously the wife of Pompey, 
and by her he had one son [No. 4]. —3. Younger 
son of No. 1, fought under the proconsul Q. 
Catulus against the Cimbri at the Athesis, and 


8J« 


SCAURUS 


baTUig fled from the field] was indigiiantlj eMa 
jnajided by his father not to come into hu 
presence, whereupon the youth put an end to 
his life (Vftl Max v 8, 4 , Front Strai iv 1 
S) M , son of No 2 and ^lucia, tl>e former 
wife of Pompey the triumvir, end cooseqoenUy 
the half brother of Sex Pompey Ho accom 
panied the latter into Asia, after the defeat of 
his fleet in Sicily, but betrayed him into the 
hands of the generals of II Antonins, m 85 
After the battle of Actium, he fell into the 
power of Octavian, and escaped death, to which 
ho bad been sentenced dhly through the inter 
cesBionofhismotlier Mucia (App JJ C t 142, 

D o Cass li 2 Ivi 38 ) — 5 Mameren*. son of „ , . „ 

No 5, was a distinguished orator and poet, but strophus He was slam by Hector and his 


SCIONE 

229), he probably succeeded to a portion of her 
dominions, but did not ansume the title of Icing 
till after the death of his nephew Pinnes (Pol 
II 5, b) He earned on war for some years 
against Philip, king of Macedonia and thus 
appears as an ally of the Bomasis He probably 
died about 2US, and was succeeded by his sou 
Pleuratos (Pol v 95-110 , Liv xxvi 24, xxvu 
80 ixix 12) 

Schedia (Sxr^ia), a town of Lower Egypt, on 
the canal uliich connected Alezandna with the 
Caiumic arm of the Nile (Strah pp 800, 803) 
Scoedini (SxiSicr) 1 Son of Iphitus and 
Hippolyts commanded the Phocians in the wai 
agamst Tiov along with his brotlier Epi 


of a lazy and dissolute character (Tac Ann 
ni.ee, vi 29, Sen ConJr x praef % Ha was 
a member of the senate at the time of the 
accession of Tiberius, a l 14, when he oflende<l 
this suspicious emperor by some remarks which 
he made m the senate Being aceneed of 
tna]etlat m 34, he put an end to hie own life 
(Dio Casa Ivui 24) 

Scanrns, M Aorellaf , consul anSectus s c 
md three years afterwards consular legate 


earned from Troy to Anticyra in 
Phocis (JZ 11 en, XTii 800 , Pans x 4, 1 )— 
2 Son of Perimedes, likewise a Fhocian, who 
was killed at Troy by Hector (fZ xv CIS , 
Strab p 424) 

Scherla [PnAEACEs ] 

Sehoennt (Sxo'i'ei Zxoivttvt), a town of 
Boeotia, on a nrer of the same name, and ou 
the road from Tliebes to Anthedon {II ii 497, 
Stnb p 408) It was (in the Boeotian story) 

35^ 


.n Gaul, where he was defeated by the Cimbn, I the birthplace of Atalanta (Pi 
taken prisoner, and put to death (lav J2p 67 , Slat Thib vii 267) 

Tao Germ 87 , Veil Pat ii lij 

Seaoins.Q Terentlaa, a celebrated gramma- 
rian who flourished under the emperor Hadnun, 
and whose son was one of the preceptors of the 
timperor Verua He was the author of an Are 
'Orammaiiea and of coBimcotancs upon Plan 
tos, Virgil, and the Art Po^fica- of Horace 
(Oell zi IS , Capitol Ver 2, 6 , Chans 1. 13$, 

186 ) An abstract sorviTes of a treatise en 
titled Q Tere/itti Scaurt <lt OrUuyjrarhta ad 
Tketeum, and of another on Adverbs and Pre ' 

E tions. Tliey are inclu led in the Gramma- 
eLaltnae kueioret Anliiux of Polscbioe 
(Hsnnor IWo) 

Seeleratns Caopus f^xA, p 804,h1 
Scesae (2«ijv«f,i e the tenlt), a town of ll .. . 
potamia, outlie borders of Babylonia, on a canal i 


Sehoenfii (Xxoifoui, ovvror) 1 A harbour 
of C>nnth, N of Cenchrese, at tlie narrowest 
partof the isthmus (Strab pp 869, 860)^ A 

S lace in the intenor of Arcadia near Mfthy 
nam (Pans vm 85, ID) 

8cUltiiQ8(S'rfa9oj SxiiSiot Shath'C) asmall 
island in the Aegaean sea, N of Enboea and E 
of the Magnesian coast of Thessaly, with a town 
of the same name upon it. It is said to hare 
been originally colosited by Felasgiana from 
Thrace (Strab p 488, PJm. it 79) It is fis 
quently mentioned in the history of the mvo' 
Sion of Greece by Xerxes, since the Persian and 
Grecian fleets wers stationed near its oossts 
(Hdt Tu 170. viu 7) Itenbsequently becamo 
one of the sub;ect allies of Athens, but attained 
SQcIi little prosperity that it only had to pay 
(he small tribute of 200 drachmae yearly Its 
chief town was destroyed by the last Pmhp of 
Macedonia At a later time it was restored 
by Antonios to the Athenians (App D C y 7) 
Scidroi (STfSpoi), a place m the S of Italy 
of Diicertain site, in which some of the Sybarites 
settled after the destruction of their own city 
(Hdt VI 21) 

Sciflfls (SkiAAovj, .oDrrsi ZeiXAovi^io;, 
2*(AAove'(ot), a town of Elis, in the district 
TnphyUa, on the nvet Sehnus, twenty stadia 
8 of Olympia It wae destroyed by the Eleaiis 
in the wai which they cartiM on against the 
Pisaeans, whose cause had been espoused by 
the inhabitants of 6cill03(Pau3 r G,4S,ti 2i 
4 ) The Lacedaemonians subsequently took 
possession of the territory of Scillus, and al 
thougli the Lleans still laid claim to it, it was 

given to Xenophon after his banishment from 

iphrastus were buried, to prevent their Atliens Xenophon resided at this place for 
ifereuMfoPergamom Wbendugup^i^siD, more lliaii twenty years, and erected hem 


if the Euphrates, twenty five days’ journey 
beltlw Zeugma (Strab p 748) It bcIonge<l to 
the ScEviTA*, and was probably only s collec- 
tion of tents or huts 

Bcenltae (2*)7v?raj,i e dweUert in fcnf»),the 
general name used by the Greek' for the Be 
^wee (Bedouin) tribes of Arabia Deserta (Plm 
VI 125) 

Bcepiii prob Eihx-Uptht or Eekx 

Shupihe Ru ) an ancient city in the interior 
.of the Troed, 8E of Alexandria Troas, m the 
mountains of Ida. Its inhabitants were re- 
moved by Autigoims to Alexandria., but being 

E ermitted by I^imachus to return to their 
omes, they btuU a new city, called fj v/a Hd/ttj 
and the remains of the old town were then 
called n<iXaiir«c<f<i (Strab pp C03, rp7, C35} 
Scepsis IS celebrated in literary history as the 
place where certam SISS of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus were buried, ' .... 


they were found neatly destroyed bymcniid end 
worms, and in this condition they were 
moved by Sulla to Athena (Strab p. C03, . 
STOTELES j The philosopher 2Ietrodonis and 
the grammarian Demetrius were natives of 

Seerdilaidai, or Scerdilaedus (2x<i>8<AafS« 
-or 2v«i>8 Aoilsi). king of Elyna wss in all proba- 
bility a son ot Plenratua, and younger brother 
Agron, both of them kings of that country 
After the defeat and abication of Teuta (b c 


I a saiictnsry to Artemis, which he h^ vowed 
I during the retreat of the Ten Thousand A 
statue of Xenophon was seen here by Pausaiuaa 
(Zen. Ar V 8,7, Pans v 6,6, Strab p SU) 
SciBgomdgus (Ceeanne), a small place m 
the Coition Alps, on the Italian side of the 
pass of ATf Oenivre [Alpxs), al«at Are miles 
above Ocelum (Oiilr) 

Ecibne (Ssi.ri) Zxuevdlot, the 

chief town in the ilacedonian peninsula of Pal 
lene, on the Vi, coasb It la told to have been 
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taken refuga al Canuuam , anil it omag 
to Ilia foutHfal iieroiun and preaeoee ol zniad 
ttint tns Baman fioktrn, iviio had thnagbt trf 
leainng Italy in ilenpair, weie ptevented tKin* 
cartyiuj their rash project into effect (Ltr 
xxu 88 , Val Max * &i 7) Ha liad alroatly 
gfamwl the hivour ol the pcopfe to each an es 
tent that ha was elected lu-dile in it^ ^though 
ha liad not yet reached the legal «ga J» SlOt 
atter the death of hia father imd his nude in 
Spam, the Bomnns resoWed to inciensD Ihcit 
army in that country, and to place it under Uia 
command of a proconanl Dnlnhen tliepeoj^ 
assembled to elect a proconsul, none at &« | 
generals of expettence rentored to sue for *o ' 
ilangecous a eominand At length Bciy^o «ho 
was then barely twenty stieQ (I'nl x C), ofTered 
himself ns a cn.nJid*te, and was diONen with 
enthusiasm to taka the command Ihs aur 
cess ID Spam was striking and rxpi i In ibe 
first caroptugn (3X0) he took tho important mij 
of Carthago fTosa, and in the eearee of tfie 
next three years ha droia tho CArlhaginiana 
erSirely oat of Spam, and became master of 
that connlfy U« tclotncd to Rome m 20(S 
and was eteeted con«al (or the foltowing year 
(305) although he hod not yet filled the office 
of praetor and was only thirty ye»r« of age 
Ite was iwixiou* to cros" o«er at onct to Africa 
and bring lha contest to an end nl the gates of 
Carthage I but tbs oldest mcmhei* of the 
lenato, and among thorn Q TabiuM Maiimus, 
oppof'd 111* project portly Hirougli lunKhty 
anS portly through jealousj ol tlie yoothtul 
corwfaeror Ail that ae>(>ii> could obtain was 
the proviseo od Sicily with permission to croee 
i>rcrfoAl>)ca, but (he senate relosed him an 
armyi thus tn^mg the pcrmieeicn of no pmcti 
cal nse Tlia oUics hod a trace new of tho 
interests of Italy than Che Reman senate, and 
from all tho towns of Italy relunteere tlocLcd 
to join Hie alondord a( the youthfnl hero 
The senate could not relaso to allow him to 
enlist roluntecrs, and auch was the cnUiosiasm 
in his fatour that he was able to cross o«er t« 
Sicily with an army ainl a fiwt, contrary to tho . 
cxpeeUtion* and even tho wishes of the ssmato ■ 
After spending the winter in Sieily, and com 
pleting all bis preparaticms (or tlio invasion of 
Africa ho crosecxl over to the Utter country in 
the following yeor Success a|>in attended 
his arms The Carthaginivn* and tlioir ally 
Syplia* were defeated with crest elaoKhter, 
ana the former were compelled to recall Hiuini 
bal from Italy as the only hope of eanng their 
cotmtry The long atruggle between the two 
peoples was *i length brought to ■ closw by the 
battle fosght near the city of Zoma <m tho 
19th o( October, 201, in which Scipio gamed a 
decisiTO and bnUiant viclory Over Uannibal 
CarHiaga had no alternative hut auVmisaum, 
bnt tho final treaty was not eoncladed till the 
following year (201) Scipio returned h> Italy 
II) 201, an<{ entered Romo in (riompii lie was 
received with umvereal enthusiasm, and the 
sBmsrae of Afneanue was con/orred upon him. . 
Tha people wislwd to moke Turn consul and 
dictator for Jite, and to erect }ii» atelun »» iba. 
cooiitis, tlw rostra, the curia, and even in 
Capitol, but lie prudently ilecimed all these m 
wdious distinctions (Lir **sviii Cfl, Tol Mu 
iv 1, C) As lie did not cliMise to usurp the 
auiitema power, aod as he was an object of 
suspicion and dislike to thn majority of the 
eenste he took no prorement part hi pabtie 
oHslrs during the next few yeart 11* was 
”»!»» JB 3D3 w)U) I» AeiiusPaelBs.and tooaiO 


« second time in 131 with Ti Sempronms 
X^gus. In 193 he was one of the three com 
misaioners who were eent to Africa to mediate 
between Mosimssa and the Carthsmntans , and 
in the same year fie was one of the ambassa 
dora sent to Antioehua at Ephesas, at whoso 
coart Hannibal was then residing The Cah 
mns that he had them an interview with the 
great Carthag aian, who declared liim the great 
e«t general that ever lived The compliment 
waa paid in a manner the most flattenog to 
Sopio The latter had ashed ' Who was the 
geeatost general? ‘Alexander the Great, 
woa Ilaithibkl's reply ‘^Vho wot the second?’ 
■Pyrthua' ‘Wlw the thud? ‘Myself,’ re 

S hell the Carthaginian What wmvld you 
ave said, then, if you bail conouered me f ' 
asked Setpio, in astonishment ‘I should then 
have placed myself b»foro Alexander, before 
Pyrrbos And wforo sli otficr generals {L(V 
xxxr 1<) It should bo noticed that Scipio 
afooo in tfia senaWcPfWw} tfw perBCCiition of 
ifanmlial after his fall (Liv xvxiii 47) — In 190 
Afneaoas srrTed as tfgaie under h>s brother 
tiucius in the vor against Antiocbus the Great 
Rhortly after his return he and his brother 
Liu-ias were accused of having teceivod bribes 
from Antioclms to let Uie monarch off too 
lementlT, and of having oppropriated to their 
Dvm u«M port of the raonry vmicU had been 
paid bv Antiochus to the Rman stats It ap 
pears that there were two distinct prosecutions, 
and (he followiog is (ha mo«t>frobabte history 
of tho Imnsaction In 1K7 two Petiln, tnbones 
of the pcimlc initigatoi} by Cato nnd the other 
enemies ot tho ScipiM, renuired It Rcipto to 
rvnder on sccocnt of all the some of monv 
which ho liod received from AnliochnA U 
Acipio accordingly prepared hi» accounts, but 
M he was in the act of delivering them up> the 
prowl con-jocror of Jlanmbftl indgnantly 
•notebed them oot of fiis hand*, and tore them 
up before tlie acnalo. But this haughty 
conduct aj pears (o have prodneed an on 
favoorable iniprrMion and hia brntlicf, when 
bivagfit to trial in the course of the Mme year, 
wa« declared gmUy, and sentenced to p«y ft 
heavy fine TIib tribune G 3Ivnocias Augtiri 
xiuv orJ»reil him to be dragged to prison end 
■ there dctainri) till tlie money was paid, where- 
upon Afnennus roscueil his brother from the 
hands oS tlie tribune's officer The contest 
would probably have been attenilrd with fatal 
rcsulU hod not Tib Qracclius, the father of 
the cefebmied fnbune, and then tribune him- 
self, liad the prudence to release IiUcios from 
the aealence of impnaonraent. The socAcssfu} 
issue of theprosecutKinof Lucius emboldened 
)«» Mienuev to bring the great Afnciuioe himself 
Iwforotlio people nisaccutcrwasll Naeviu* 
the tribune of the people, and the accusation 
won brought in 185 When lha trial came on, 
Biitl Afnesnus was summoned, he proudly re- 
minded thapeopte that Hus was thaanniveiwiry 
of the day on wnich he had defcatcl Hannibal 
af Zama and catfed upon theta (o follow Iiho to 
thu Capitol, in order (here to retara thanks to 
the immortal gods, and to pray that they would 
grant the Rorasn aUte other citizens like him 
self Hcipio atnick a chord which Mbr&ted on 
wreiT heart, and was followed by crowd* to thn 
Capitol Having thus set all the Uira at de- 
fiance Rcirio lenmediately ijmUed Rome, and 
retired to nis counlry aeat at fslernum Tlie 
(nlmnea wished to renew the prosecution hut 
Gmcchcs wisely persuaded them to let it drop. 
(far wnii. AO-COj OeiJ Ir 18, ni. 39. Val- 
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ni. 7, 1.'* $ci!^!o iic'-or rotHnifd to Homo -uloptofl bv P. Scioio ;>'o. ia\ tlio sou of tho 
Hei'issoatnsi:yiHi'mm5:rt\\-^iu tliocu}H%ntion'oonqnorf.r of nminilnb Ho «.\s- boui -xbont 
of Ins csuto rtt latoimun; i\ua nt his doalluc 11 . 3 . Ju Jij, 'oioiitooiith xt n ho .icovummiK,! 
^lultoluxoroxW'^UHl tint hi< Mv imsht W hi5{ithcrranlii<i to Gi-eex'e, and foiiHit uiidtr 
Iximoil there, rtiuf not m his uiignxtefu'l couiitrx hmiat tlioKxttleofl\x-ihii,llV! iPJiih.-lth'!' Oi) 
(Sen i 11 . St!). Some aeconnfi mxre^oixt his Sciixio doxoted liiinsisUxxilli .iixfoiir to the stndx 
Imn i! plaox' as boiiu' at Rome, but tlieiv xxus at of literalmx', mid foriiii d mi iiitiniato frieiidsliii' 
,ui\ r-vto-xiiicMinniPiittolusiiiuiiorvatLitomiiiii, with Pohbiiis wlieu tlie hitter iinio to luuiie 
xxhieh Lixy s\\v (Tdi-. .\xx\iu. :i0t. Theyeirof aloiij: xxith the other Aehiiciii exiles m ltl 7 
Ins dixath is iiiieertmii; but ho lu-obsbty died [PoLvi.uts.] At ft Ixterysiriodheali-o cuUiMxted 
111 ISS Seijiio married Aeiiiiliii, the duujhter the acqii iiiit lUce of the philosoiiher r.iiiaetius, 
of L. AeiiiiUiis rmiUis, 11 ho fell at the battle of and ho admitted the iioets Imciliiis aiidlViviice 
Cumae, and by tiei he had four ehildreii— tiio to hts iiitiinaey, and is said to hue assisted 
sons [Hos JO, JSl, and tiio daiiKlitors, the eldei j the litter in tl'ie coiiiiiosition of his comedies 
of iiliom iinriied P Seiiu'o Hnsica Corciilum j [Tria s rifs ] Hk friendslii\i with Ijaeliiis. 
[Xo 17], and the jomigor Tib Gracelnis, and nhoso tastes and pm suits ncro so eouttenial to 
tliiis boe.uiio the mother of the t\i o celohr.if od | his 01111 , has been iiiiuiertaliscd by Cieeio’s 
tribunes ,'CoT!XFt.ti.}-ll. I. Corn. Scipio j eelebnited treitise entitled iiiefias sfu- <f, 
Asiations, aKo called Asiagenes or Asiafjenns , ' Airiattu. Altliougli thus dei oted to the studi 
lias tlie son of No, S, and the hrolhor of the oflitcraturt', Scipio ciiltiiailcd the 1 irtiies iiliirli 
maait Afrieimis. Ho soried under his hixithcr distinguished the older llomins. and nude 
ill Spain: viaspi'u'toi 111 1P;1, nlieiilieoht lined ' Cato the model of his condiiet If wo iiia.i 
the proiiiu'o of Sicili, and oousul in 190, mlh heheie his paiiefrjrists, ho jHissossod all tlie 
C. Lneliiis. Tho sonntc had not imieh eon. ' simple urines of an old Ilonian, mellowed hj 
"fideiiie in Ins ahililies, and in triithhis e.ipaeity the lelliiimj iiiHiieiices of GrieV eiiihsation 
\ias small. It was only tlmuifrli tho otter of, Scipio first sen ed in Si\mi iiilli greit distinc- 
1ns hrothor Africaiiiis to aecompaiii him as a lion as nulitiirj trilume, under the toiisnl L 
legato that he ohtauiod tlio proimco of Greece Iiiiciilhis in IRl. (S'ell. Pat.i 12; Plor. 11 . 171 
and the conduct of thenar ngauist Aiitioehiis * On tho hreakiiig out of the thud I'miio war iii 
He dofoated Aiitiochus at Mt. Sipylus in 190, 149 ho aoconipimed tho Roman ainivto Afiac.’, 
entered Rome iii tiiuinpli in the following ' aeraiii 11 ith the lanh of inihlaij tulnino. By 
xoar, and assumed the surname of Asiatiens liis peis.oual briveiy mid military sl,ill ho rc- 
(Xiiv, XMiii. 8 , 4, 17 , \\\ii. Cl, \\\ii 4r.. I piired, to a ^leal extent, tho iiiistaKes of tho 
NXMii 1.) The history of his accusation and | consul Maiiiliiis, nhoso miiiy on one oeiasioii 
tondeniimtioii has been already related in tbe ho saied from destruction. ' Ho rotiiriied to 
Life of his brothel , lie lias a caiididato forthe I Romo in 148, and had already gained such 
eeusorslup in 184, hut was defeated hy tho old iiopulmily that nheu he heciuue a caudidato 
eiiemj of Ins fmuilv, 5f. Porciua Cato, who , for Hie acdileship for tho follmu'ng jenr (147) 
depriiod Asioticua of fits hoisc at Iho renew of ho was olected consul, aKhough he nos only 
tho oquites (Liv, .wxix, 22, 40. 14 ) — 12 thiily-soion, and lndnol,fherefoie,iiltiimed tlio 
P. Corn. Scipio Africnans, elder son of the legal age. (Pol. xxxv. 4) Tho senate nssigmd 
groat Afiioamis, was proientod hy Ins neah | lohmiAfrica as liispioiiiice.lo nlni.li liofoith- 
lienUh from tal.iiig any part iii pnblio affairs, 11 it h sailed, nccoiiipmiied liy Ins friends Polj- 
lint he was elected imgnr 111 180 11 c. (Liv \1. 42) bins and Laeluis He pioscentcd the siege of 
Cicero pniiscs Ins orn(iiniri(/<ie and his Greet: Omlhugo 111 th the utmost ligoiir Tho Cai- 
Histoiy, mid leiiiaihs that iiith the gicatness llinghiians deteiided thoinselics 111 th the 
ot his father’s imnd ho possessed a largei comageot despsii.andtho RoiiiansiieTominblo 
aiiioiint of learning (Cie. Riiif 10,77, <fc OJl'. to force then 11 av into the eitytill tho spimg 
i 88 ; Veil. Pat i 10 ). Ho had no son of his ot the tolloiimg jear (140) '('he fate of this 

01111 , lint adopled tho soivotL Aeimlins PaiiluR onco inngmfieent city moied Seipio to teai>, 
J^seo below, No IG] His ojiitmili has ^leat and anticipating that a siimlai calastro)>he 
poolio merit (C. J. Jj. 1 . 88).— 13. i or Cn. Corn, iiiigbt ono dav botall Rome, ho lopoatcd tho 
Soipio Afriennus, jonnger son of tho great lines of tho Iliad (vi. 448) m nhich Hector 
Afrieanus. Ho accoiiipamod his fathor 111(0 hcwnilB tho appioaching fall ot Tioy. After 
Asm ill 190, mid was taken prisoner byAiilio- redncing Afiica to (ho form of a Roiimii pio- 
ohns. Tins Seipio n as a degoiiorato son of an linoo, Seipio lotmiied to Romo 111 the saiiic 
illnstrions siio, and only obtained the m actor- jcni, and eelolmiled a splendid liinnipli on 
ship, ill 171, through Ciecichis, iiho had bocn a necoiiiit of his viotovy. (App Z’ldi. 118-181; 
soriba of his fathei, giving nay to him. In tho Pol. \xxi\ ) Tho smnaino of Afiicaniia nhich 
saniejcai honas expelled from tho sonatohy ho had inlieiited hy adoption troni tho coii- 
tlio censois (Liv. xli.27; Val. Max. iu. (!, 1, qneioi ot Ilanmhal, had now been aei^nhcd hy 
5 v, 5 ^ 3 ) — 14. 1, Corn. Soipio Asintions, a him hv his on 11 exploits, In 112 Seipio was 
doacoiidant ot No 11, holoiigcd to the Mmian censor, and in tho admimslration ot the duties 
parly, and M as consul in 88 xvith C. Noihiums of Ilia oflicn ho attempted to ledross (he 
in this year Sulla rolnined to Italy: Soipio gioiimg luxury mid imiiioixihtj of his cim- 
was dosoitod by his troops, and taken niisoncr temporaries Hia efToita, honoiei, 11010 
in Ilia camp along with Ins son Lncins, lint iviia Uinarted hy hia colleagno Sriiinniins, nho had 
dismiased by Sulla umniurod. Ho naa, how- himaolf acquired a loyo of Gicok and Asiatic 
01 or, included in tlio pioscrintion m tho folloii- Inxniies. (Val Max. vi. 4, 2 : Gell. iv. 20, v. 19 ) 
mgyonr (82), nhcionpon lio flod lo Massilia, and In 189 Soipio lias aconsed hy Ti, Clsndms 
passed trioro tho remainder of his life. His Aaellns ot moyVi/ds. A‘‘elliis attacked him 
danghlor iias married lo P. Scstiiis. (App. ont ot prii ate animosity, hceanse he had hem 
V.U. 1 , 82, 8 C; Pint. Siill. 28; Plor. iii. 21 ; deprived ot his homo and reduet d to tho 
Cic pro Jtnb. Ptul. 7, 21, Phil. xii. 11, 27.) condition ot an aernrinn liy Scipio m hia ccii- 
16. P. Corn. Soipio Aomilianus AfricaniiB aoralup Soinio waa aemntted, and the apceoliea 
Minor naa tho joniigor aon of It Aeiniluis nhtcli Iio doiiiercd on tliooccftaion wero held in 
PaidiiB, tlio conqueror of Macedonia, and niis high ostcom in a later ago. (Goll. 11 . 20, in, 4, 
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Til XI, Cic de Or « Cl, 258, 66, 2M) » 
»pp«&n to hsre beea after this eTcat (h&t 
fccipio was seat on an embassy to Egypt eod 
A»!a to attend to the Bomsn intetesU in those 
countries. The tongcontionance of ^srsr in 
Spam again caUed Scipio to the eonsnXship 
Uenas appointed consul m his sbsence.snd 
had the pionnce of Spain assigned to htca inl 


Buaan matrons to receive the states of the 
Idseon Mother, vhich had been brought from 
i’Msisi]B(Eie xxsr 10] He was coruis aedds 
196, praetor in 19-t, when he fought with 
eoccesa iB Fhrfhei Sp&ia, and consol 191, 
wh^ be defeated the Bou, and tnomphed over 
(hem OR hie retnro to Eome Scinio Nasiea 
celebrated }nnst. and a i 


Kis operations were attended withigwen him by the state m the Via Sacra in 
succsse, and in 133 be brought the war to a order that he might be more easily cansolted 
conclusion by the capture of the city of Nu fPootp i 2 2, 87 )-— 17 P Corn Scipio 
mastia after n long siege (App Hitjp i6'98. HmIcb CorcoXoBJ, son of Ho 16, inhented 
Eatrop IV fT ] Ke now received the snmame fram ins father a lore o! junsprudencf, «ad 
of Numantioa m addition to that of AJricann* became so celebrated for his discernment and 
During his absence m Spam Tib Oracebna for hia biowlodge of the pontifical and cirtf 
had bi*en put to death Scipto was mamed to taw that he receired the surname of Corea 
Sempronia the sister of the fsUe# tnbone, but /am (tg ‘acute’ P«t tt'> He tnamed a 


Sempronia t-.. . 

he had no sympathy with his reforms, and 
sorrair for his fate On receiving the bowj 
the death of Gweehna he h aaid to have quoted 
the line of the Odyssey (i *7f— 
d,s AirdXoivo ««] fiXXoj firif TOMsvrd yr ^sfoi 
and coon hia relnm to Rowe in 132, when he 
was asJied in theassemhlyof tribes by C Papi 

tins Csrbo, the tribune, what he ihooght of the 
death of Tib Graechc*, he replied thu he waa 
jdstly sUin (J»re "plj ^ the 

tnttmurs of the popolsce which greeted this 
eitiression of opinion, ‘Ta-eant quibns Itaha 
noVerea est,* showed his anatocratic spmt of 
eontetopt for the Roman mob whom be 
seemed to thinh andt to reckon as Roman 
eitireas, Vii may have cootnbotsd to (be feet 
loe eg^at him which afterwards caused bis 
death- He cow tosX the }*ad la oppoting the 
eSorts of the comsussioaera to sake the 
agransB law of Tib Oraerbes apply sdso to 
the Uads of Latin citiMBi and he proposed in 
— . mpecl-, 

e taken out 


the senate (122) that aU dispt 
ing the lands of the allies should 
of the hands of the commisi^oners appointed 
nndrr the Uw of Tib Cracebns, and anoitfdbe I 
comrmtUd to other persons Fainas Flaceos, 

Pepinns Catbo and C. Gracchus, the three 
comjsissioiiers, offered the most vehement 
opposition to his proposal, tn the Forum he 
was accused by Carbe with the bitterest invec- 
tives as the enemy of the people, and opoa his 
agavD expressiDg tue approval of the death of 
Till Gfucehue, the peojne shouted out, 'Down 
withftelyrant’ InUieeveninghewenthome 
wfth the inientien of cwnpjsmg * speech foe 
the {oUowing day , hot next day be waa found 
dead in bie rocso. It is clear that the asaassi 
nation was contrived by some of the Graceban 
(Wrty, Aail wVip esasvsiWted /ie /ssfdrr ei* wii?. 
instigated it was never established Saipicioo * 
fell upon xanons persons even opos his wife, 
Sewpwnja, and her mother, Comehs Carbo, 
Falnns, aPd C Grtcchus were suspected by 
many Of Uisse Carbo was most gcneralJy 
believed to have beau gullly, and is expressly 
mentioned as the tnoiderer by Cicero, (App. 
3 C i W, 29, Veil. Rat ii f. Plot C 
Oraech 19; Cic d^Or ii. <0, 170, adFam ix ■ 
21, ad O Fr ii-S) Thegenerslopioionenter 
tamed by the RovuaBS of a sobaequeat age 
respecting Scipio is given by Ciccro in his work 
on the Repobhe, in wJurij Srjpio Is iDtrodoced 
as the principal speaker —16 t Com. Seipisi 
Kanca, that IS * Scipio with the pointed nose/' 
-WM tbe ana of Co- ^ipiQ Calms, who fell in I 
Spam ui sjj pJo g j Rn Is first mentioned ' 
in 20i as s yonog man who was judged by tliel 
■ i he the best citimn lo the state, 


daughter of Scipio Jinesnus the elder He 
waa coast)) tor tbe first lime 78% bntabd csted, 
together with his eollesgne, almost umnedutely 
after they bad esters Dpon Iheir ogice, <m 
accountof some fault la the aospicea He was 
censor 159 with hi RopiUiut lAenas, and was 
coDsnt a second t nos in 155 when he snbdaed 
the Dalmatians (Liv Lp 47) He was a firm 
upholder of the old Aorojin habits and manners, 
and m bis second consulship he induced the 
aenate to stop the budding of a theatre, as 
Ujonoo* to publm nweals When Cato re- 
peatedly expressed bis desire far the destruc- 
tion of Carthage, Sop., on the other Juiod, 
deciat^ that be wished for its preserratioa, 
twee the existeace of ssrh a rival would prore 
a ueeful check upon the licentioaffiMe el the 
mnltitade (Plot Cot Jlfiv 2T, Aorel Tict 
Fir III U , ipp Fun FJ. B C i S») lie 
waaetected mctifex naximua in 150-~X9 ? 
Con) deipio^asifn ttfaw, son of Ko. 2?, ia 
chieSy knows a« the Jrsdrr of the senate in 
Uiemsrderof Tib. pmchna. He wae consul 
in 1S6 and 10 coosesurooe of the aeventy snth 
which be and hie ccdlesiroe cnodueted the levy 
of troope. they were thnwn into pnsoo by C 
Ctenaliue, the tribune of the plebs. It was 
this Cnnslins who gave Kasica the tneVname 
ef Seremo. Iroin his resembUnce to a pereou of 
low rau of this name , hut though given him 
in densioo. it sdterwaids beesme hts distia 
guisbiDg suniaine (lav Ea 5S, Val Max 
it. It, 8, PiiD. vii 5t) ts 133, when the 
tribes met to re etect Tib Gracchus to the 
tribunate, snd the utmost oonfuiion prevailed 
— IheFeram, IfBSiea caiied upon the coniaU to 
ve the republic , but at they refused to have 
JtcoBroe lo noSenee, be excisimed, ‘As tbe 
coDSUl betrays the state, do you who wish to 
oAvy fiiv foww dsAlsir iw>’ «jifi sir sjr/asg" iie 
rushed forth from tbe temple of Fidcs, where 
the sroste was aittinf followed by the grsaler 
uuiuberof theeenators The people gave way 
before them, and Gracchus was assassinated as 
be stiempted to escape (App. B C i. 13, 
Plot. Tifi Grocck 19) In conteqoeoce of his 
conduct on this occasion Kasica becaioe an 
object of such detestation to the people, Uiat 
the seuais found it sdvlsable to send mm on a 
pretended mission to Asia, although be sraa 
poutifec mancios, and ought not, (herefonr, 
to have quilted Italy He did not veuture 
U> ntan to Home, and, after wandering sbost 
front place to place died soon afterwards at 
Peigamujn. (RluhTiB Oraeeh 21, Oic. Place 
3l,7S}--X9 P, Corn. Scipio RasUa, son of Jf Il- 
ls was eonsu! iil, and died during his consul 
ship (Sail Juo 27; Cio. deOf i SO)-®) F 
Ctm. ffcipio Masica, ana of Ro 19, praetor 9t 


Sent to Gstia aloeg with tHs{u tnentioued by Cicero at oneof the ^vucatea 
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of Sex, Roscius of Ameria. He married 
Liciuia, the second daughter of L. Crassns the 
orator. (Cic, Hose, Avi. 28,-77, Brut, DS, 212.) 
He had two sons, both of whom were adopted, 
one by his maternal grandfather, L. Crassus,m 
his testament, and is therefore called Ii. 
Licinius Crassus Scipio ; and the other by Q. 
Caecilius Metellus Rius, consul 80, and is 
therefore called Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius 
Scipio. This Scipio became the father in-law 
of Cn. Pompej’ the triumvir, and fell in Africa 
ill 47. His Life is given under Metellus, No. 
15. — ^21. Cn.. Corn. Scipio Hispallus, son of L. 
Scipio, who is only known as a brother of the 
two Scipios who fell in Spain. Hispallus was 
praetor 179, and consul 171, (Liv. xl. 44, xli. 
IG.) — 22. Cn. Com. Scipio Hispallus, son of 
No. 21, was praetor in 189, when he published 
an edict that all Chaldaeans (i.e. astrologers) 
should leave Rome and Italy witliin ten days 
(Val. Max. i. 8, 2). — ^23. P. Com. Scipio, bus- 
band of Scribonia, who afterwards married 
Octarianus (Suet. Oct, 62). — 2^. P. Com. 
Scipio, son of No, 21, was consul B.c. 16 
(Dio Cass. liv. 19; Propert. v. 11, G7.) — 25. 
Com. Scipio, first son of No. 21, served under 
Junius Blaesus against Taefaxinas (Tac, Ann, 
iii. 74).— 26. P. Com. Scipio, son of the prece- 
ding, husband of Poppaea Sabina, was consul 
A.D. 60 (Tac. Ann, xi. 2, xii. 63, xiii. 25), 

Sciras or Sclerlas. [Rhikthox.] 

Sciras a surname of Athene, under 

which she had a temple in the Attic port of 
Pbaleron, and in the island of Salamis. The 
foundation of the temple at Phaleron is ascribed 
by Pausanias to a soothsayer, Scirus of Dodona, 
who is said to have come to Attica at the time 
when the Eleusinions were at war vdih Erech- 
theus (PauB. i. 1, 4, i. 80, 8). 

Sciritis (2k(p7tis), a wild and mountainous 
district in the N. of Laconia, on the borders of 
Arcadia, with a to^vn Seims (SvTpoj), (also 
called Scirtonium) on the road from Sparta to 
Tegea, originally belonging to Arcadia. Its 
inhabitants, the Sciritae (Sv/pTrou), formed a 
special division of the Lacedaemonian army. 
This bod}', which in the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war was 600 in number, was stationed in 
battle at the eirtremeleft of the line, fonned on 
march the vanguard, and was usually employed 
on the most dangerous kinds of sen-ice. (Thnc. 
V, S3, 67 Xen. Cj/r. iv. 2, 1, Sell, v, 2, 24 ; 
Died. xv. 82.) 

Scirou (SKipojy or 2/ft/pa?;'), iu the Athenian 
story, was a famous robber who infested the 
frontier between Attica and Megaris. He not 
only robbed the travellers who passed through 
the country, but compelled them on the Sciro- 
nian rock to wash liis feet, and kicked them 
into the sea while they were thus employed. 
At the foot of the rock (according to Pausanias, 
and the Schol. on Eur. Sij>p, 979), there was 
a tortoise, which devoured the bodies of the 
robber's victims. He was slain by Theseus. 
It is noticeable that Plutarch makes no sugges- 
tion of the tortoise, and it has been suggested 
that this port of the story grew out of vase- 
paintings, where the painter put in a tortoise 
(as in the British Museum vase) to indicate the 
sea shore upon which Sciron was about to fall. 
Diodorus supplies another explanation when he 
says that the precipice over which he fell was 
calledXfA.coj'ij (tortoise). Plutarch mentions also 
the Megarean story, which is totally different. 
They said that Sciron was a good and just 
prince, no robber, but a punisher of robbers, 
son-in-law of Cychreus and father-in-law of 
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Aeacus, and that he was slain bv Theseus in 
war. (Plut. Tties. 10; Paus, i.44,‘l2; Diod.iv, 
59; Strab. p. 891 ; Ov. Met, vii. 445.) 

^Scxronla Saza {^Kipcovt^es werpeu, also Sxt- 
paJcj ; Berveni Bouno)i large rocks on the E. 
coast of Megaris, between which and the sea 
there was only a narrow dangerous pass, called 
Sciroman road :SKip{inj or 6$6s: 

Kakt Skala), (Strab. p. 891 ; Paus. i. 44.) 
This road was afterwards eidarged by the 
emperor Hadrian. The name of the rocks iras 
said to be derived from the celebrated robber 
SemoN. 

Scironides (2Kipcovf5j;j), an Athenian general 
who acted at the siege of Miletus and against 
Chios in B.c. 412, 411 {Thuc. viii. 25, 80, 54). 

Scirri or Sclri, a people placed by Pliny in 
European Sarmatja, on the N. coast, imme- 
diately E. of the Vistula, in the modem C7«r- 
layjd and Samogitien\ but by others described 
as a Sc}’tluau tribe beyond the Danube, which 
afterwards joined the Huns, and to which be- 
longed Odoacer, the conqueror of Italy (PZin. 
iv. 97 ; Joniand. H, G. 49 ; Sidon. vii. 822). 
Scirtonium. fScmixis.] 

Scirtus (S/cipTos : Daisan), a river in Meso- 
potamia, flowing past Edessa into a small lake 
near Charrae. Its name, which signifies leap- 
xngy was derived from its rapid descent in a 
series of small cascades. (Procop. Aed, ii. 7.) 
Sclerlas. [Rhdn'thok.] 

Scodra (Scodrensis: 5cof?ar or iS'cM#ari),one 
of the most important towns in Hlyricum, on 
the left bank of the river Barbana, at the SE, 
comer of the Laens Labeatis, and about 
seventeen miles from the coast. It was strongly 
fortified, and was the residence of the Illyrian, 
king Gentius (Liv. xliv. 81, xlv. 26). It was a 
populous town under the Romans (Plin. iii. 144) 
and the capital of the district, called Praevali- 
tana, of Dalmatia iu the time of Diocletian. 
ScodruB. [ScABuus.] 

ScoediseB, Scydisses, or ScordiscuB (2/cot- 
'2KvBiff(r7)5, ^kop^'ktkos : Bassim Dagh, or 
Cha77ibn-Bel Bagh), a mountain in the KE. of 
Asia Minor, dividing Pontus Cappadocius from 
Armenia Minor, anef forming a part of the smne 
range as M. Paryades (Strab. pp. 497, 548; 
Ptol. V. 6, 8). 

ScoUis {2K6\\ts : Sa7ifameri)f a rocky moun- 
tain between Elis and Achaia, 8880 feet high, 
which Joins on the E. the mountain Lampea 
(Strab. p. 841). Strabo identifies it with the 
Olenion rock of S. ii. 617 (Strab. p. 387). 

Scoloti. [Scvthia.] 

Scolns {SkSjKqs : vr). 1. An 

ancient town in Boeotia, on the road from 
Thebes to Aphidna in Attica, was situated on 
the N. slope of Mt. Cithaeron, fire or six miles 
S. of the Asopus and NlV.of Hysiae (I7.ii.497; 
Strab. p. 408 ; Hdt. ix. 16 ; Paus. ix. 4, 4). The 
site is traceable to the right of the road from 
Athens to Thebes.— .2. A small place in Mace- 
donia, near Olyntlius (Thnc. v. 18; Strab. p. 
408), 

Scombraria (Tslofe), an island in front of the 
bay, on the SE. coa%t of Spain, which formed 
the harbour of Cart^go Nova. It received its 
name from the sco^nSn*, or mackerel, taken off 
its coast, from which the Romans prepared 
their garum. (Strab. p. 159.) 

SconriuB or Scombrus Moub {rh :ZK6giov 6pos), 
a mountain in Macedonia, which runs E. of Mt. 
Scardus, in the dircjction of N. to S. towards 
Mt. Haemus (Thuc. ii 96), 

Scopas (2K<iirar). 1. One of the greatest 
Greek sculptors, was a native of Paros, and 

8i 2 
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appeui to liare belonged to a family of artifitit 
in that liland (Strab p COl , Pans t»ii 45 i) 
Ibe period of msirork extended oret forty four 
years at least for tfna wag the mtcrral be 
tween bis work at Tegea m S91 and that at 
Habettmassns in 85l He was probably soma- 
wbal older than Praxiteles, with whom he 
stands at the bead ot that, second period cd 
perfected art which is colled the later Attic 
school (in contradistinction to the earlier Attic 
school of Phidias) and wbieh arose at Atheot 
after the Peloponnesian war Scopas was on 
architect and a stataary as well as a acalptor 
s tbe architect of the temple of Athi 


SCBIBOMA 

AxesfPIm. !b ),and a statae of Apollo Sminthcns 
(Strab p f04, cf Apoixo, p 69, b), was par 
hcolarly famonginenctccttimes.— 2 AnAeto- 

ban, who held a leading position among Ms 
eiRinttymen in tbe war with Philip and the 
Achoeana, s C 220 He commanded the 
Aetohan anny in the first year ol the war, ani 
he It tnentioned again as general of the Aeto- 
Uont when the latter people concladed an 
aUtance with the Homans (212) (Pol ir 5-2s 
62, » 11 , Lir xxiTJ 21 ) After tbe close cf 
the war wiUi Philip, Scopas and Domnachns 
wore appointed to reform the Aetdian coaBli 

_ , _ ^ . tntum (201) Scopas had only undertaken tbs 

at Tegea, in Arcadia which was bnitt to replace charge from motires of ambition , on finding 


the Bcniptnree which Bcopas executed for this 
temple, two heads— mutilated, but atiUof great 
beauty end raloable tar judging of the atyle of 
Scopas— 'hare been diacorered at Tegea and aio 
in the Museum at Athens The subjects of the 
eculpfores mentioned by Panaomai are tha 
Calydoman Hunt, and the fight of Telephoa 
and Achillea. He was one of the artists «m 
ployed in executing the bas-reliefs which deco- 
rated tbe /new of the Manwleum at Hali 
caruoasus in Cana. A portion of these bas- 
teliefs la now deposited in the British Moseum 
[Diet o/Ant art. 
Vaiuoifum * A 
noticeable feature 
in the style of i 
Scopas woe that 
be introduced tbe 
represeutetiOD of 
( passion which «u 
Sli/95S^Tlel afterwards cat 
>Ff n«d farther by 

tbe Petgamene 
cculptort and I y 
later ochoola 
Pliny lUtesUiat 
the iamems group 
of figures tepee 
seutiog the d«- 

itructioQ of the 

•one and daugh 
teraof Niobe was asenbed by tome to Scopas 
by others to Proxitelea It hM been temarVed 
since the diacoeery of the ongiusl etatae by 
Praxiteles of Hermes [see p 557L and of the 
original head by Scopas that tbe heads of the 
^ lobe group bear more resemblance to the style 
of Praxiteles than to that of Scopas. On tbe 
other hand, the passion of the subject is more 
like the style of Scopas. But possibly t^ 
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man critics to tbe period of these two great 
sculptors and was not the genuine work * 
either In Pliny’s time tb> statues stood m 
tbe temple ot ApoUo Sosiaaui (Plin xxzri. 38) 
The remsmuig statues of ibis group or coi^ 
of them, ore all in the Florence Q^eiy ^le 
most esteemed of all the works of Scopaa, in 
antiyoity, was his group which stood m ^ 
shrine of Cn Domitius in tbe Plaminian Circus, 
representing Achilles conduct^ to the island 
of Lenee by the ditimiies of the sea. It eon 
aisled of figures otheptune,Tbetis,aadAchi]lea, 
surrounded by Xerevfs, and attended by Tn 
tons, and by an aasemblage ot sea moniteru 
(Phn. xxxn. i&) Fhuy mentions among the 
lamoat single statues by Scopas an Apollo ' 
Pslatinus, and ft is argued by many that the 
Apollo Citharoedui [see p ftj] is a copy of Una 
sutoe. With alterations tn aU probability of tile 
urapery Of bia other statuea a colossal aeated 


drew to Alesandno. Here he was receired 
with farour by the ministers of the young 
king Ptoletey V , and appomted to the com 
mimd of the army against Antiochus the Great. 
At first be was successfni but was afterwards 
defeated by Antiochns at Panmm, and reduced 
to shut huuself Dp withm the walls of Bidoii 
where he wse compelled by/enuaeto aarreader 
(Pol xm 1, xm. 18, 89, Jos Ant xil 8, 8) 
Notsnthatanding this lU success he continued 
to farosr at the Egyptian toort, bat haying 
foimedaplot ui20G to obtain the chief odminis- 
tratioo of the kingdom he was arrested and 
pot to death (Po) xnji 8(V*89) 
ficSptt (Sairttf Aljrfon). a nrer of GalaUo, 
taUiog^lo the Sangonus fromtho E lat Juhor 
polio^roeop Aed r 4) 
ftcotiUci, a people lu Pauioma Superior, 
are aometimet classed among tbe Elmans, but 
were the remains of on ancient ana powerful 
Celtic tribe They dwelt between the Sants 
ondilrarua (Sfrab pp 293,823 , Lir xlr 39) 
SeordistBS [Scoznists } 

Scoti, a people whom tbe later Roman 
wnterss nestioa a* JwelJieg tn Ireland Thss 
CUudian contrasts the Picti dwelling m Tlmle 
sath the Scoti dwelling m leme (da tV Con* 
Ban a, cf At Xiuiuf BltL u- 252; Dros. 1 2, 
Amm Msk xmi 8, 4 ; Isid. Or xit 6) At a 
btor penod tbe migration of the 6<mti into 
ColcdoDia transfeiTM tbe names Scotia and 
Sroti to that country 

SeotitM (Zeertrar) a woody district ui the 
N ot lAcoma, ou the frontiers of Tcgeatis 
(Taus ui. 19, 6) 

Sebtusea (Ztirttrae Zeerayw^olar}, a rery 
ancient town of Thessaly, m tbe district PeU». 
giotis, near tlie source of tlie Onciirsfus and 
not far from the hTUa Cynoscepbalae, where 
Flaiuininas gamed hii celebrated eictoty oyer 
- -- ' 829, 441 , Piod 


to- ' Fhili{% II.C 297 (Strab pp 829, 441 , Piod 
’at I sc 75, Lit xxxm 6 xixn 9 14) Tbe rums 
otjof the ancient fortifications may be seen at 
Suph five Rules A of the railway which runa 
from Fofo (toicns) to Phenala (Pbarsalns) 
Scrfbonla, wife of OcUcianus (afterwards 
tbeeinpen»ADgnstas),had been married twice 
before By one of her former husbands, P 
Scipto, aha had two chfidren, P. Scipio, who 
was consul n c 16, and » daughter, Cornelia, 
who waa married to Paulos Aeninius Ijepdos, 
ressor S-c. ^ and whose death is lamented m 
the beautiful elegy ol Propertius (r 11; cf p. 
483, b) Scribonia was the sister ot B. Bcrib^ 
BIDS Bihoi who was tlie father id law of Sex. 
Poenpey Augustas inamed her in 40, on the 
adyxea of Msecesao, because be wuthen afnu 1 
that Bex. Pompey would form an alliance mth 
Antony to crush him , but haviag renewed his 
albesee with Antony. Octanan diroreed her in 
the following year (59)— on the eery day on 
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SCYLLA 


Bcylla (2>tiAAo), the perBoiiificat:cm of the 
(Unger to m&nners from a rock bound coast. 
In the Homenc scconnt ScylU and Charybdii 
are opposite to each other, bnt the plara of 
their dwelling is not very dear, nor a 
Charybdis distinctly personified. In later 
wnteiB &ylla and Chaijbdis are loeahaed in 
the Straits of Messina between Italy and 
Si^y (Slrab p 21, Pbn, m. 87), SeylU being 
placed at the Promontory ScjIUenm (the name 
of which may rery possibly hare reached 
Homer) Charybdis is the whirlpool (which 
does actually exist now soffinentlj to be a 
difficnlty for nndecked boats) jnat ontside the 
spit of lanrl which fomt-S the harbour of 
Messana (Strab p 2C8) bnt the whirlpool 
was apparently often supposed to be immedi 
ately opposite ScyUaenm Pr at Cape Paloms 
nme miles further h., where there is no 
doubt often a strong cnrrent (Thnc. it 21) 
The myth which grew ootof these penis of the 
sea was that m a care high np on a rock dwelt 
Scylla, a daughter of Crataeis, a fearful 
monster, barking like a dog with twelre feet, 
^d SIX long necks and heads, each of which 
contained three rowa of sharp teeth. Tbe 
opposite rock, which was maeh lirwet con 
tamed an munense fig tree tinder which dwelt 
Charybdis, who thnee erery day swallowed 
down the waters of tbe sea, and thnee threw 
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them up again both were formidable to tbe 
ships which had to pass between them. (Od. 
xii,73-110,23o-253, 4S(M14) Hence the pro- 
Terb, Tersified by awnterof tbe thirteenth cen 
tnry (the dfcjandreu of PhiLp Goaltier) 

• Inci^s m Scyllam cr^iens Titaie Chatybdim,' 
(For Charybdis as a prorerb for danger cf 
Hot Od 1 27, 19 , Atben. p. 558 , Cic. FAiL u 
27, 67 ) This u tbe Homeric accoont. later 
tr^tions gire difierent accoants of Scrlla’a 
parentage Some desenbe her as a monster 
with SIX heads of different animal « or with 
three heads (Tzetz. ad Lye. 656 , Fnstath. p. 
1719) One tradition reUtes that SejDa was 
onginaUya beantifnl maiden, who often pUyed 
with the nymphs of the sea, and was belored 
by the marine god Glaacns, who appbed to 
Circa for means to make Scylla retom his 
lore , bnt Cmce, jealous of t£e f»iT maiden, 
threw magic herbs mto tbe well in which 
Scylla was wont to bathe, by means of which 
the lower part of her body was changed into 
the tan of a fish or serpent, sneronnded by 
dogs wb2e tbe upper part remained that of a 
woman. (Or Jfii sui. 732, £f>o xrr 4<t-CT; , 
TfbnlL m 4, 89 ) Another tradition related i 
that Scylla was belored by Poseidon and that ^ 
Amphitnte from jealonsy, metamorphosed her 
mto a monster (Serf ad Atn m. 4S0) 
UeTaclea is said to hare killed her, bed 
•he slel« some of the oxen of Oeiyonj 


SCYROS 

niOH^B » said to hare restored her to life 
(Hygr Fab prae/ ,EttsUtb Ac) Virgil (den 
Ti, 286) sperms of sereral Scyllae, and places 
them in the tower world. Charybdis is de- 
■cribed as a daoghier of Poseidon and Gaea, 
and a roracions woman, who stole oxen from 
Heraclee, and was hurled by the thunderbolt 
of Zens mto the sea (Serf ad Acn. ui. 420) 
It IS likely that her voice like a dog’s bark in 
the Odyssey, improred by later myths info 
dogssniTonndiDgberlowet limbs wasimagined 
partly from her name being connected nith 
air6Xa(, partly from the noise of wares upon 
tbe rocka 

Beylla danghter of king Nisns of Megara. 
For details see Sisrs 

Bcyllaesnt (ZxvUbisk) 1 {Sciglw), a pro- 
montoiy on the coaat of Brnttiam, at the b 
entrance of the Sicilian straits, where the 
RioDSter Scylla was snpposed to lire [ScTual 
— 2 {Scilla or Setglio), a town in Bmttinm 
on the abofe named promontory There are 
still remains of the ancient citadel (Pliii. in 
73)— 3 A promontory m Argolu, on tbe coast 
of Troeren forming, with ve promontory of 
Snniom in Attica, the entrance to tbe Saronic 
gnlf (Paoa ii 34 7, Strab p 373) It la 
said to hare derired its name from Scylla, tbe 
dangbter of \isas. pJtsrs) 

BcyUetTeiu Siatii (Scn-acint] 

BeylletlUL [Sen-aenu] 

Beylltt [Ditoxwcb ) 

BejinBat (Zr^jirai). of Chios, wrote a Pen- 
rgtM or descnption of ibe earth, which le 
referred to by later writers (Steph. Bye, f rn 
IlapoT, SpiMra^aa, Bchol, ad Ap Ph,iT 284) 
This work was m prose, and conaeqnently 
different from the Pmtgm* m iambic metre 
which has come down to D«,aDd which many 
Riodom wnters hare erroneoosJy ascribed V> 
S^mnns of Chios. The poem is dedicated to 
king Nicosedes, whom some modem writers 
eappoM to be the same aiNicomedesIIl., king 
<>t Bilbynia, who died B C 74 , bnt this is qnite 
anceTtam. — The pcem is edited by Sfeineke, 
Berlin, JB46, and in C MliUer, Cfcgr Graec. 
Mm. 

Beyros (Zevpor 2/ripitt Segro), an island 
in tbe Aegaean sea, E of Enboea, and one of 
theSporsdes. It conUmedatownof the same 
name, and a nver called Cephisxna (Strab 
pp 424 456, Scyhp 23, Ptol m 13,47) Its 
ancient inhabitants are said to hare been 
PeUsguna Ckrians, and Bolopiana The 
island IS freijnently mentioned m the stones of 
the mythical penod. Here Thetis concealed 
ber son AcUltes in woman 9 attire among the 
daughters of Lycomedes, in order to save bun 
from the fate which awaited him under the 
walls of Troy (Pana i. 23 6, Strab p.436, 
Apollod. ui. 13 6 ) It was here also that 
Fyirliaa, the son of Achilles by Deidamla, was 
brought up and it was from this tsUad that 
Odyesens fetched him to the Trojan war (IL 
iix SJ6, Od XU 500, Soph. PM 239) 
Aoawding to another tradition, the island was 
tonquered by Achilles, in order to reTeoge the 
deam Tfapsens, who is said to hare been 
trencberon.ily destroyed in Scyros by Lyco- 
medes (if u. C64 Pans. I e , Pint. Thet 
SS) 7^ bones of Thesens were discorered by 
Cimon in Scyros, after bis conquest of the 
Island tn B.C. 470, and srere conveyed to 
Atbena where they were preserred in the 
Tbesenm (Thnc. l 99, Diod. xi. 60] From 
tbistime Scyros continued subject to Athens 
tin the penod of the Macedonian anpmnacy; 
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{lotos mentions *wo cUsses or heaves of Scjtlilavi (Zjcv^roi) of Teoa, toined uit« 
Scrtbions vho tuul tbos ob^doned their reiee the great work of the ; fulotsopber Ilera- 
nomad life first.onthe\V of the Borjtthenea, elitna, of vhicb a considerable fragment is 
tiro tribes of HelleiUsed Scythians, called pteserred br Stobaeos (Diog Laert. ix. 1C, 
Callipidae and Alazones, then, beyond these, dfilller Fr ilui Grate) 

‘th» bc^hians vho are plonghera (ZnAoi ScythCpSlu {2jev96reXtt) O T Bethshan 
dperqprt), who do not grow their com for food Dettan I’o ), an important city of Palestine, in 
lot for sale,’ these dwelt abont the nrer the SE of Galilee. It stood on a hill in the 
Hypanis {Buy) m the region now called the Jordan ralley, W of the nrer, and near one of 
(71mine, which la stilkas It was to the Grceka, its fords. Its site was fertQised by nameroos 
a greet eorD-^zportwg coontrj Agein,oaibe apnngs, and to this adraotage, as welfas to its 
E of the Borrsthenes were the Scythians Lking the centre of sereral roads, it owed its 
who are hnsbandmen IScvCoi 7(i«p7«0, great prosperity and its importance in thehis- 
wbo grew com for their own eonsampiuKi toiy of Palestine It had a mired popnlation 
these were called Borysthenitaeby the Creeks of Canaamtes, Philistines, and AsiTnan settlers, 
tlieir country extended three days jonney E snth perhaps some remnants of tie Scythians, 
of the Boiystbenes to the nrer Pa-vnearES Its name is probably a relic of the Scytbun 
Berond thes^, to the dwelt ‘the nomad incursion (pfi.^5,b, cLPhiXT 11, Diet of the 
Scythians (rofiAiis ZevCoi) who neither sow Bihlf,tittSeihlha>t) Under the later Boman 
cor plough at aO. flldt. ir 16-^) Herodotus empire it became the seat of the archbishop of 
expressly states that the tribes E. of the Bory Palaestina Seennda, and it eontinoed a floensh 
•thenes were cot S^hiaiL As regards the mg city to the time of the first Cmsade 
history of these Scythian tribes after the time [ SenhSUut, Tann Sejthae, or Taoro 
of Herodotos, it is clear from the notice of . acytnae. a people of barmatia Coropaea, jnst 
Thncydidea that they were regarded as fomiid I snthont the Cheraonescs Taanca, between the 
indeed, irresistible — if they ahoold erer j nrera Cammtes and Hypanis, as far as the 
unite in one common purpose (Tbne. u. 92) , longne of land called Ummos Achilleos (Ftol 
Scythian alaTea were sent traca the Greek ui. S So , Pbn. le 65} 

cities of the Boepoms to Athens and were osed Sebaate IZcdarrl) — Augusta Zt^arrnrit) 

br the staU as a fiohce (Zcv^ai or jra<> 1. (Jytui Bn-), a ritr on the coast of Cihina 
ibtet of Ant art Denioci*]. In Uter times Aapera, bnilt for a residence by ArcheUDS,kwg 
they were gradually orerpowered ^ the of Cappadocia, to whom the Bomans had grasted 
ceighbounng I«op)* eipectally the Sanna> the aorereignty of Cihcia. and named mlMnour 
tuns, who gare their name to the whole of Aogastoa It stood o( the nrer lauass, 
eonniry [SasKirtn] At the same Uae the on a tmall island called Eleonsa, the name of 
r,mmM of Scythian was still applied in Itoman which appears (o hare been afterwards Inns* 
Lteratore to the people a^ p^es K of the ferredlotoeeity fS'rab j>. C7] rS'^lferK 
Enxine and not. perhaiK, incorrectly, siaoe a city of Phrygia, VTT of Ennrnia.— 3 ^Casaa.! 
there can be little doaLt that the inhahitanta fSaxa&ia,] 

of those lands were in great measure descend SeonitealSrdaerfla firasl aeimofPostnx, 
an'sof theBerodoteanbeythuns. Thisoseof on the upper jpart of the nrer Halys, at a 
Scythian u particularly nobceable m Onds junction of maos from Comma Pontica. hico* 
deecnptioa of Ibizu and (he neighboariDg poha. SfeLteoe, Comana Csppadocue, ilezar* 
districts , and it became geographicallf correct and Tannra IStrab. pp 559 580} 
when Diocletian formed the pronnee of Bey Sehast5p51is (ZeSocY^reAit Sahe Serai), 
thia (as part of the diocese of Thrace), con a city of Pontua, SE. of Zel^ 
tutingof the didnct between the months of BebessytoJ (Scfirmirer, e 2«0rmma^ Ti- 
the Danube and Odessos (ramo) with the Air Semennout, Bo.) a considerable city of 
chief towns Dionysopolia, Tomi and Catates. Lower Egypt, in t^ Delta on the W side of 
Meanwhile, the conquests of Alexander and the braoci of the hile called elter it the Se. 
Ins Buccessors m Central Asia had made the beimytic Mouth, just at the fork made hr this 
Greeks acquainted with tribes beyond the and the Pbatnit e Jlouth. md 8 of Btuins. It 
Oxos and the Jazartes who reaemhlsd the was the cap tal of the Vomos ^bennytes or 
Scythians, and belonged, m fact, to the same Scbenneticus (Strab p 803 , Ptok it 5, 50) 
great Mongol race,and to wliom,accoidingIy,tbe Behitbua {iladJalena), a tmall nrer in Cam 

same name was applied. [Some tribes of |be»e paaia, flowingronnd Tesunos, and fallJJg into 
Scythians were encountered and defeated by the Sinua Poteolanas at the E. side of hea 
Alexander m Sogduna (Arr An. it C, 11, Curt. pobilSut. 9i7p x2,263, Coltim. x ISI) 

Tu. 9 22j ] Hence m smters of the tune of Behiaui Lana {Lago Seo or Teeo) a lake in 
the Roman empire the name of Scythia GaOiaCisalpma formed by the nrer OlhnB be- 
(except as regards Diocletian s prorince of tween the lakes Lands and Benaens (PLn. ii- 
bcytlna Minor mentoned abore) deno*.es the 221) 

whole of ^ Asia, from the nrer Rha {Volga) Becuadua, P Poapinluf, a tragic poet In 
on the W., which dinded it from Aautic the reigns of Tiberius, Cahgnla. and Claudius 
barmatia, to Senca on the E., extending to He was one of the fnenda of Sejanna, and on 
India on the S It was dinded, hy M. Imaos, the (all of that minuter, in a.® 81, wxs thrown 
into two par's, caked respectirely Scythia intopnaon where he retnamed till the accesawm 
Ultra Imanm , on the side of the range, ol Cahoula, in S7, by whom he was released, 

and Scythu extra Imaom on the SE aide He wa« eoivrul a il, tad in the re gn of 
(PtoL Ti. lS-16) TVith the hiatory of these Claudius commanded m Germany, when 1 e 
couDtrw we are not here concerned, defeated the Chatti. (Tae Ann r 8 m. 18 xn. 

8c7tlmu(Zev9iro>).apeopleonUieW border 28) Becundas wag an intimate fnend of the 
of Armenia, through whose country the Greeks cider Phny, who wrote hi* lafe in two books 
^d*r Xenophon marched four days' journey (PIbltu. 8; <?u.ntX x. i 91) His tragedies 
Their t^tory was bounded on the E, by the were the most eelebrateil of hi* Lterary comro- 
nrer Harpasus, and on the ^ the nTer.wtiona 
Apsaraa. (Xen. An , it 7,16, Dioi xiT 29) 1 BedltiuL [Edetxsi. 



SEDIGITUS 

Sedigltus, Volcatius, a didactic poet in the 
middle of the second century B.c., from whose 
work DsPoefis A. GeUius(m-!2i) has preserved 
thirteen Iambic senarians, in which the principal 
Latin comic dramathts are enumerated in the 
order of merit. In this ‘ Canon,’ as it has been 
termed, the first place is assigned to Caeeilins 
Statius, the second to Plautus, the third to 
Naevius, the fourth to Licinius, the fifth to 
Attilius, the sixth to Terentius, the seventh to 
Turpilius, the eighth to Trahea, the ninth to 
Luscius, the tenth, ‘ causa antiquitatis,* to En- 
nius (Gell. l.c.}. 

SeduUns, Coelius, of Seville, a Christian poet, 
about AJ>. 160. His works are : — (1) Pasckale 
Carmen s. Mirabilium Dirinorum Lihri F, 
in heroic measure. (2) Veieris et A’ofi Testa- 
menii CoUatto, a sort of hymn containing a 
selection of texts from the Old and Kew Testa- 
ments, arranged in such a manner as to enable 
the reader to compare the two dispensations. 
(Sj Stjmmis de Christo, an account of the life 
and miracles of Christ. (4) De Verbi Incama- 
tione, a Cento Virgilianns. He follows classical 
rhythm and diction. — ^Editions ore by Cellarias, 
Hal. I70t and 1739 ; Arevalus, Home, 1794 ; 
Hulmer, Vienna, 1885. 

Seduni, an Alpine people in Gallia Belgica, 
E. of the lake of Geneva, in the valley of the 
Rhone, in the modem Vdllais, who lived further 
up the valley than the Veragri. Tlieir chief 
town was called Civitas Sedunorum, the modem 
Si07i or Sitten. (Cues. J3. G. iii. 1, 7 ; Plin- iii. 
137.) ' 

SeduBii, a German people, forming part of 
the army of Ariovistns when he invaded Gaul, 
B.c. 68. ” They are not mentioned at a later 
period, and consequently their site cannot be 
determined. (Caes. B. G. i. 51.) 

SegesamaorSeglsamo (Seps&monensls: Sa- 
sa7no)j a tovnx of the ilurhogi or Tunnodigi in 
l^spania Tarraconensis, on the road from Tar* 
raco to Asturica (Strab, p. 162 ; Plin. iii. 25). 

Segesta (Segestanns ; nr. Alcamo, Ru.), the 
later Roman name of the to^vn called by the 
Greeks Egesta or Aegesta ("E^yccTo, Afyea-To, 
in Yirg. Acesta : *Ey€(rraToSf AJyf<rTay6st Ace- 
staeus), situated in the inV, of Sicily, near the 
coast between Panonnus and Drepannm. It 
was a town of the Elymi, and is said to have 
been founded by Trojans on two small rivers, 
to which they gave the names of Simois and 
Scomander ; hence the Romans made it a colony 
of Aeneas, (^nc. vi. 2 ; Dionys. i. 52 ; Strab. 
p. 60S : see Siciixi.) Its inhabitants were 
constantly engaged in hostilities with Selinns ; 
and it was at their solicitation that the Athe- 
nians were led to embark in their unfortunate 
expedition against Sicily. The town was taken 
by -kathodes, who de'itroyed or sold as slaves 
all its inhabitants, peopled the city ^vith a body 
of deserters, and changed its* name into that of 
Dicaeopolis ; but after the death of this tyrant, 
the remains of the ancient inhabitants returned 
to the citv and resumed their former name. In 
the neighbourhood of the city, on the road to 
Drepannm, were celebrated mineral^ springs, 
called Aquae Segesfanae or Aquae Bmtianae. 
Its mins are of great beauty, especially those 
of its Doric temple dating from the sixth 
century B.c. 

Segestes, a Chetuscan chieftain, the opponent 
of Arminius. Private injuries embittered their 
political feud, for Arminius carried off the 
daughter of Segestes. In a-b. 9 Segestes waraed 
Quintilius Varus of the movement of Arminius 
against him ; but his warning was disregarded, 
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and \ ams perished. In II Segestes was forced 
by his tribesmen into a war with Rome ; but he 
afterwards made his x>eace with the Romans, 
and was allowed to live at Karbonne. (Tac. 
Ann. i. 55-59 ; Yell. Pat. il 118 ; Flor. iv. 12.) 
His son’s name was Segimundus (Tac. Ann. i. 
57). 

Segetia or Segesta. [Ixbigetes, p, 4I3, a.] 
Segm, a German i)eople in Gallia Bel^ca, 
between the Treveri and Eburones (Caes. B.G. 
xi. 32). ^ 

Segobriga, the chief town of the Celtiberi, in 
Hispama Tarraconensis, STV. of Caesaraugusta, 
probably in the neighbourhood of the modem 
Briego (Ptol. ii. 6, 58 ; Strab. p. 162). 

Segontia or Segontia, a toim of the Celti- 
beri, in Hispania Tarraconensis, sixteen mdes 
from Caesaraugusta (Liv. xtxir. 19). 

Segovia. L {Segovia)j a town of the Arevaci, 
on the road from Emerita to Caesaraugusta. 
A magnificent Roman aqueduct is still extant 
at Segovia. (Ptol. ii. 6, 56.)— 2. A town in His- 
pania Baetica on the Flumen Silicense, near 
Sacili. 

Segusiani, one of the most important peoples 
in Gallia Lugdnnensis, bounded by tbe AUo- 
broges on the S., by the Seguani on the E., by 
the Aedui on the X., and by the Arvemi on the 
. In the time of Caesar they were dependent 
on the Aedui. (Caes. B. G. i. 10, vu, 64 ; Strab. 
p. 186.) In their territory was the town of 
Lt7GI>c.vu 3I, the capital of the province. 

Segusio (Susa), the capital of the Segusini 
and the residence of king Cottius, was situated 
in Gallia Transpadana, at the foot of the Cottian 
Alps. The triumphal arch erected at this 
place by Cottius in honour of Augustus is still 
extant. After the death of the younger Cottius 
in the reign of Nero it became a Roman muni*^ 
cipal town. (Suet. Ker, 18 ; Strab. pp. 179, 204.) 
SeiUB Strabo. [Sej.^ts.] 

Sejanus, Aellus, was bom at Vulsinii, in 
Etruria, and was the son of Seius Strabo, who 
V.SLS commander of the praetorian troops at the 
close of the reign of Augustus, a-B. 14 (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 1; Yell. Pat. ii. 127). In the same 
year Sejanus was made the colleague of his 
father in the command of the praetorian bands, 
and upon bis father being sent as governor to 
Egypt, he obtained the sole command of these 
troops. He ultimately gained such influence 
over Tiberius that he made him bis confidant. 
Not content with this position of influence, 
Sejanus formed the design of obtaining the 
imperial power. IVith this view he sought to 
make himself popular with the soldiers, and 
gave posts of honour and emoluments to his 
creatures and favourites. ITith the same object 
he resolved to get rid of all the members of the 
imperial family. He seduced Livia, the wife 
of Drusus, the son of Tiberius, and 1^ promis- 
ing her marriage and a participation in the 
imperial jwwer, he was enabled, in aj>. 23, to 
poison Drusus with her connivance and asBist- 
auce. (Tac. Ann. iv. 8, 10.) An accident in- 
creased the credit of Sejanus, and confirmed 
the confidence of Tiberius. The emi>eror, witli 
Sejjfnus and others, was feasting in a care be- 
tween Amyclae and the hills of Fundi. The 
entrance of the cave suddenly fell in, and 
crashed some of the slaves; and all the ^ests, 
in alarm, tried to make their escape. Sejanus, 
resting his knees on the couch of Tiberius, and 
placing his shoulders under the falling rock, 
protected his master, and was discovered in 
thi*; posture by the soldiers who came to their 
relief. .Mter Tiberius had shut himself up in. 
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the island of Capieoe, Sejanns hsUl fall 6 , 
for bis machmations , and the death of lana, 
the mother of Tibenua (29), was followed by 
the bnniBhxaeot o! Agnppim and her sons Nno 
nod DrnsQS Tibenua at last began to suspect 
the designs of Sejanas, and felt that it was 
tune to nd himself of a man who was almost 
more than a rivaL To cover his schemes and 
remove Sejanus from about him, Tibenue made 
him joint consul with himself, m 81 He then 
sent Sertorius Macro to Rome, with a comniis- 
eion to take the command of the praetonan 
cohorts Macro, after assuring himself of Uie 
troops, and depnving Sejanus of his usual 
guard, produced a letter from Tiberius to the 
senate, in which the emperor expressed his 
apprehensions of Sejanus The consul Begnins 
conducted hun to pnson.and the people lotded 
him with insult and outrage The senate on 
the same day decreed his death, and he was 
immediately executed Bis body was dragged 
about the streets, and finally tluown into the 
Tiber Manyof thefnendsof Sejanuspennhed 
at the same time, and his son and daughter 
shared his fate (Tac iv <1-59, 7-1, v 

C-9, Buet Tib , Dio Cass Ivii Wiiv Jov i 
65-86) 

8elln8 (2«A^io|), odled Luna by the Romans, 
was the goddess of the moon, or tlie moon 

S raonified as a divine being She is called a 
Qghter of Hyperion and ^la and accord 
ingly a sister ol Helios (Sol) and Bo« ( Vurora) , 
but Others speak of her as a daughter of 
Hypenon by Euryphaessa or of Faliim, or of 
Zeus and Latona (Kes Th 371 , Hymn in 
Mere 100, ApolloJ i 2, 2) Dy Eimymion, 
whom she loved, sjid whom she eent to sleep 
in order to kiss him, ehe became the mollier of 
fifty daughters , and to Zeus slie bore Pandia, 
Erso, and Nemea. [Eor this mytli see Evny 
uiov ] Fan is said to have wooed her in the 
shape of a white ram Selene was repe^uted 
at Ehs with a crescent moon above her head 
(Pans VL 24, 6) She drove, Lke her broUier 
Helios, across the heavens in aebanotdrawn 
by two white horses In later myths Selene 
was identified with Artemis Or Duma, end tlie 
worship of the two became amalgamated At 
^me Luna hod an ancient temple on tlie 
Aventine and another on the Palatine 
Selene [Cleofatua, No 9] 

Selencia (SfAt^Ktia Seleucen 

SIS, Seleucenus), the name of several cities in 
Asia, bndt by Selencns I , king of Syria. 1 8 
ad Tignn (ij fvl tbC Tiypitrot noraticZ, upbt 
Tiypfi, art Tlyiiioi), also called 8 Babylonia 
(2 i] if BafiuAuvi), 8 Assynae, and 8 Par 
thornm, a great city on the confines of Assyria | 
and Babylonia and for a long time the capital i 
ofW Asia, until it was eclipsed byCrrsiPBov i 
It stood on the W bank of the Tigris, N of its 
junction with the Royal Consl opposite to (he 
moutli of the rircr Deks or Edla (Diafii), and 
to the spot where Ctesiphon was aftenwds 
boUt by tlie Parthians. It wss a little to the 
S of the modern city of Bagdad Peihaps a ; 
better Bite could not be found in W Asia It' 
commanded the navigation of the Tigns and ' 
Pnphrstes and the whole plain of those two 
nvirs , and it stood at the junction ol all the 
chief caravan roads hy which the traffic 
between E andW Asia was earned on. (Strab 
p 738, App S’JT 57, Tac. Ann. vi <2; Jos. 
Anl iviii.4, 8; Ptol v 18,8) In additioD to 
these advantagea, its people h^, by the pfl of 1 
Seleucus the government of their own affairs i 
•tt Was built m the form of an eagle with ex- ! 
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pauded winga, and was peopled by settlers 
Horn Assyria, Slesopotamia, Babylonia, Byna 
and Judaea It rapidly rose, and eclipsed 
Sat^IoB in Wealth and splendour Even after 
the Partliian kings had become masters of the 
banks of the Tigris, and hod fixed their resi 
deuce at Ctesiphon, beleucio, though deprived 
of much of Its importance remained a very 
constderahle city, end preserved its Greek 
character In the reign of Titus, it had, 
according to Pliny, 609,000 inhabitants (I’lin 
Tt 122) It was burned by Trajan in his 
Parthian expedition, and again by L. Venis 
the colleague of M Aurelius Antoninus, when 
its population is given by different antlionties 
as 800,000 or 400,000 It was again taken by 
Severus, and from this blow it never recovered 
In Jnlians expedition it was found entirely 
deserted (Amm Marc xxiv 6)— 2 8 Pierla{2 
nKpSOf V fv Tliipfa, ij Tfiii 'AiTioYefa, ti wphs 
6aXdaaa,rj iwiSaKaaala Bn, ctXled SeUiikeh 
or Eepte, near Suadetah), a great city and 
fortress of Syna, founded by BeTeucus in April 
B c 300, one month before tlis foundation of 
Antioch It stood on the site of an ancient 
fortress, on the rocks overhanging the sea, nt 
tbefootofM Plena, about four miles N oftbe 
Orontes, and twelve miles W ol Antioch. Its 
oatural strength was improved by every known 
art of fortifiratioii, to which were added all the 
works of architecture and engineering required 
to make it a splendid city and a great leaport, 
while It obtamed abundant sup^ies from the 
fertile plain between the city end Antioelb 
(Strab pp 050. 749, 750, Pol v 58) The 
remsins of Seleucus I were interred st Seleu 
CIO, m a mausoleum surrounded by a grove 
In the war with Egypt which ensued ujvon the 
murder of Antiochus If Seleucia torrendered 
to Ptolemy III Eaerjetes (b c 24C) It wav 
afUnvards recoverel by Antiochus the Orest 
(219) In the War between Antiochus VIII anl 
AntiMbosPC thepeopleof Belsncia mode them 
eelves independent (109 or 106) Afterwards 
having successfully resisted the attacks of 
Tigranes for fourteen years (04-70), they wer 
conlinned m their freedom by Pompey Thu 
city half fatten entirely into decay by the sixiti 
century of our era. There are considerable 
nuns of tho harbour aud mole, of the walls of 
the city, and of its necropolis Tlie suiround 
ing district was called Sfleccib— 3 8 Tra 
cheotu (5e2e/lrA, Ru), an important city of 
Cihcia Aspera, was built by Scleucos I on the 
Vf bonk of the nver Calycsdnus, about four 
miles from its mouth, and peopled with the 
inhabitants of several neighbonnng cities It 
bad an oracle of, Apollo, and annual games in 
honoor of Zens Olympius (Strab p 670 , 
Plin V 93 , Zos 1 57 , Amm Marc xiv 25 ) 
It vwd with Tarsus in power and splendour, 
and was a free city under the Romans It was 
the lirthplace of the philosophers Atbenaeus 
and \enarchtis, and of the sophist Alexander 
— Tliete were other cities of the name, of less 
imjvwtance, la Pisidia, Pamphyliv, Palestine, 
''lymafs 

Seleccil (2e\iiix(>) A beantifol and fertile 
distnet of Syria, containing the NAV part of 
the eomiiry, between 3f Amanns on the N , 
the Mediterranean on the W , the districts of 
CjTTfaestice and Clialybnnitis on the NF , the 
dwr( on the E and Coelesjna and the moan 
tame of Lebanon on the S It included the 
.valley of tbe lower Orontes and contained th" 
fonr great cities of Antioch, Seleucia, I^oodicea 
— ■’ Aparoea, whence it was also called Tctra- 
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bat «hea Ftolen; luid been rcealled to bia ITieatOl (05-93}i the eUpstot tho fire eons 
o«m dommion« bf domestic disturliotiM^ be of Antiochns ViU GiTpus On the death of 
tecoTerei posee&^ion of the greater fart of the hw father, in 95, be aecended the throne, and 

f roTincea vrbich he liBil lost (Just kztm. S, defeated and slerrmbattlehis nncle Antiochas 
oljaen viu 61) Boon aftenrards Seleacna CTZicenna, 1(110 had laid claim to the kingdom 
became inTolred in a dangerous nar mth lua | Bot shortl; alter Scleocns irai in hit torn de 
brother, Antiochns Hierox, nho attempt^ to feated by Antiocbos Ensebes, the eon of Cyzi- 
obtojn^ia Minor as on independent kingdom cenas, and exfielled from Syria. He tok 
for himself Thu irar lostM seiera) yean, < refsge in Cibcia, arbere he estahbshed himself 
kutwoaat length tctniinated bi the decisiTC m City of Mopsnestia, butm consegoence 
defeat of Antiochus, a ho eras ol liged to quit of bie tpranny, the citizens attacked and burnt 
Asia Minor and take refuge in Egypt beleons ■ the palace, and beleacns perished in the flames 
undertook an eipedit'on to the Last, mth the (App Sgr G3; jos Anf am. 13, 4 ) 
ne» of redneing the rerolted proiinees off edge (Z/Ayij 2rtyei<f Suri,Iia), one of 
Parthia and Bactru vhich had arailed them ; the chief Of the independent monutam cities of 
eelres of the disordered state of the Syrian Pisidio, stood on the S side of M Taurus, on 
empire to throw of! its yoke He was, how the Eurymedon, just where the nrer breaks 
ever, defeated by Arsacea, king of Parting in a through the nonntam chain. On a rock above 
great battle which was long afterwards cele- it was a citadel named m which was 

lirated by the Farttuans as the fotmdation of , a temple of Hera. Its inhabtUnfs, who were 
their independence After the ezpolsioD of the meat warbke of all the Pisidians, claimed 
Antiocbus, Attains, king of Peigoznasiettended descent (tom the I^edaemoniaiis, and inscribed 
his dominions orer the greater part ol Asia the name Aa<r«Sisf/i»v on their corns (Strab. p 
Mmot, and Scleneua appears to hare been 610) They could bring an army of 20,000 men 
engaged in an cxp^ition for the recorety of into the Arid, and, as late as (he iSftb centory, 
these prorinaes when he was occideoUUy we find them beating back a horde of Goths 
killed by a fall bom hia horse in the twenty tAia » 18) From a rolley near the city, m the 
first year o! his reign, 229 He left two sons heart of lofty moUDlama, coma wine and oil and 
who anccessiTely ascended the throne, Seleucn other prodnets ct the most Injnnant regetation 
Cenonns and Antiocbus, afterwards samameii The site of the ancient city is marked by fine 
the Orest (Jose xsru. B, App Syr en i Uis,nioa 

oim surname of CaUiojcos was probably aS' ' BeUfilli (2iXiwC> ovvtm aiXireiaTWs, 2** 
Eomed after hu leeorety of tba pterisces that Ao'eveiesb use of the most importanl towns u 
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hod been orermn by Ptolemy —III . somsmed ' Sr eoirb to a cwic. ssens to sjcWss i^uas ly s 
C ertunai (22(1-223), eldest son and su-cessor fc»Uiio»tk*ri*rr<o4 si»yuiier t6»s*6'*=> « is* 
of Seleucos IL The somameof Ceraonuiwas ' 

given him by Uie soldiery, apparenUy in den Sicily, aitoated npion a hill on the Sit* coa.>t. 
Sion, os be appears to hare bwn feeblo both in andaponanTeroftbessjneiume It is eaid 
mind aad body He was aasoosinated by two to have derived its liome from the qaantity of 
of hit oEScera, after a reigu of only three years, wild parsley (viKtrit) which grew id the neigli* 
and was succeeded by his brother, Antiochus 'boorlrx^ ItwaifoundedbytheDonansfroin 
the Great. (PoL it t^T 40, App Syr C(X>— ! Megsra IlyWaeaon the E.coaitof Bicily, about 
rV , samamed Fhilopatar (1W-ITS(, was (he I b c 629 jThuc vu 4. vii 67, Strab p «72) It 
son and anccessor of Aotiochos t^ Great, soou attained great proepenty In 4^0 it took 
The defeat of his father by the P,oiDaiu, and part with the Carthaginians (Diod xi. 21) In 
the Ignominious peace which followed it, hod 410 Uiediipnte with the Begeetaus, who aought 
greatly diminuhM the power of the Synan the aid of Athens, occbiiodm the Athenian cx 
monarchy, and the reigu of Selencos was in peditton to hicily Aftrr the defeat of tli** 
cousegnesce feeble and inglorioas, and wai Atheoiass, the Carlhagiciass came to help 
uiarkM by no striking erents. Uewasassosu Segeato, and look Sel nn* in 409, when most of 
bated in 175 by one of hia own miaisteis. He ils inhabitants were aUm or sold aa slares, and 
left two ehildren. Demetrius, who snbte- the greater part of the city destroyed. The 
qoently ascended the throne; and Daodice, population of Selicns most at that time liar# 
mamed to Perseus, lung of Macedonia. ^Arp { been rery ouusidemble, emre we are told that 
Syr 45, 6C )— V , eld^^t son of Demetnns jL, IS 000 men fell lo the siege and conquest of the 
oissanied the royal d adem on learuiug the town, SOOO were earned to Carthage as sUtm, 
death of his father, 125 , but hia mother, CkNi- S60(t fled to Afrigentum, and many others took 
patra, who had herself put Demetrias to death, refuge ux the surroimding Tillages The Cur 
was Indignant st heanng tbst her son had thaguuanii, bowerer, allied the inbabilaats to 
Tenlnred to take snth a step without her return to twhnns in the course of the lame year 
anthonly, ar^ cau^ Belencua also to be a^it cmtinued tobe apUce of aecnndary im 
ueoMiuted (App. Syr 68, 69; Joti. mix. portanee till 249, when it wan again de«troje<f 
il^VL, snniamed Xpiphaae* and abas by the Carthagiauns and its inhabitants trsn . 
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ferred to Lilybaeurn. (Died. xiii. 43-59, xsir. 1.) 
The Enrrounding country produced excellent 
^vlieat. East of Selinus on the road to Agri- 
gentum, were celebrated mineral springs called 
Aquae SeliiiuntiaCi subsequently Aquae La- 
hodae or Labodee, the modem Baihe of 
Sciacca. The ruins of Selinus are of great 
magnificenceandimportantmarchaeology. Ilie 
oldest temple, of a date early in the sixtli cent. 
B.C., had remarkable sculptures of an archaic 
type on the metope (now at Palermo) ; and the 
gradual refinement of art is traced in the me^ 
topes of the later temples. The great Doric 
temple of Zeus in the Agora with seventeen 
columns at tlie sides is one of the largest Greek 
temples, of which very considerable remains 
are extant, 859 feet in length [see Diet, of Ant. 
art. rcmp?U7u].— 2. {Selenti)y a town in Cilicia, 
situated on the coast and upon a rock which 
was almost entirely surrounded by the sea. In 
consequence of the death of the emperor Trajan 
in this to^m, it was for a long time called 
Trajonopolis. (Strab. p. 682 ; Hierocl. p. 709.) 

Sellfisia (SeAAotr/o or 2€A.a<r/a), a tomi in 
Laconica, N. of Sparta, was situated near the 
river Oenus, and commanded one of the prin- 
cipal passes lending to Sparta. Here the cele- 
brated battle was fought between Cleome- 
nes m. and Antigonus Doson, b.c. 221, in which 
the former was defeated. (Pol. ii- 65-70.) 

Selleis (SeXX^eij). 1. A river in Elis, on 
wliich the Homeric Ephyra stood, rising in 
mount Pholoe and falling into the sea, S. of the 
Peneus {XI. ii. 659, xv. 631).-"2. A river near 
Sicyon.-^, A river in Troas, near Arisbe, and a 
tributary of the Rhodins. 

Selli or Helli. [Dodon.\.] 

Selyxnbrla or Selybria {^i]\vu$p(a, 27j^v)3pfo, 
Dor. 2aAa/i/Sp/a: in^vfiPpiayosl Selicria)t an 
important town in Thrace, situatedon the Pro- 
pontis. It was a colony of tlie ilegarians, and 
was founded about C60 b, c., two years before 
Byzantium. (Hd. vi, 33; Xen. An, vii. 2, 15; 
Strab. p. 319.) It was taken by Alcibiades in 
410 (Sen. Mell. i- 1, 21). It continued to be a 
place of considerable importance till its con- 
quest by Philip, the father of Alexander, from 
wliicli time its decline may be dated. Under 
the later emperors it was called Eudoxiapolis, in 
honour of Eudoxia, the wife of Arcadius (ffierocl. 
p. 632) j hut it afterwards recovered its ancient 
name. 

Semechonitis or Samachonitis Lacus {2ifif~ 
vcuviTis, and -ituv Kifunj : O. T. 

u aters of Merom ; 2^a?ir-eISuIe?i)f a email lake 
in the N. of Palestine, the highest of the three 
formed by the Jordan, both branches of which 
fall into its N. end, while the river flows out of 
its S. end in one stream. [Diet, of the Bible, 
art. ATerom.'] 

Semele, [Diokysus.] 

SemiramiB (Sepfpapu) and Hinus (Nf^s), the 
mythical founders of the Assyrian empire of 
Ninus or Nineveh. Ninus was the Greek name 
for the historical Rimmon Mirari who lived 
about 1330 B.c. [see p. lS5,b]. According to 
the Greek legends about him, related by Dio- 
dorus, who derives liis account from Ctesias, 
Ninus was a great warrior, who built the town 
of Ninus or Nineveh, about b. c. 2182, and sub- 
dued the greater part of Asia. Semiramis was 
the daughter of the fish-goddess Derceto of 
Ascalon in Syria by a Syrian youth ; but being 
ashamed of her frailty, sbe made away with the 
youth, and exposed her infant daughter. But 
the child was miraculously preserved by doves, 
who fed her till she was discovered by the 
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shepherds of the neighbourhood. She was then 
brought up by the cliief shepherd of the royal 
herds, whoce name was Simmas. and from whom 
she derived the name of Semiramis, Her beauty 
attracted the notice of Onnes, one of the 
king’s generals, who married her. He subse- 
quently sent for liis wife to the army, wliich 
was engaged in tlie siege of Bactra.' Upon 
her amvol in the camp she planned an attack 
upon the citadel of the town, mounted the 
wi^s with a few brave followers, and ob- 
tained posse.ssion of the place. Ninus was so 
charmed by her bravery and beauty, that he re- 
solved to marry her, whereupon her husband 
put an end to his life. By Ninus Semiramis 
had a son, Ninyas, and on ^e death of Ninus 
she succeeded him on the throne (Diod.ii. 1—20). 
According to another account, Semiramis had 
obtained from her husband permission to rule 
over Asia for five days, and availed herself of tliis 
opportunity to cast the king into a dungeon, or, 
as is also related, to put him to death, and thus 
obtained the sovereign power (Diod. ii. 20 ; Ael. 
V. B. vii. 1). Her fame threw into the shade 
that of Ninus; and later ages loved to tell of 
her marvellous deeds and her heroic achieve- 
ments. She built numerous cities, and erected 
many wonderful buildings; and several of the 
most extraordinary works in the East which 
were extant in a later age, and the authors of 
which were unknown, were ascribed by jiopular 
tradition to this queen. In Nineveh she erected 
a tomb for her husband, nine stadia high, and 
ten wide ; she built the city of Babylon, with 
all its wonders ; and she constructed the hang- 
ing gardens in iledia, of wliich later writers give 
us such strange accounts (Hdt. i. X84). Besides 
conquering many nations of Asia, she subdued 
Egypt and a great part of Ethiopia, but was 
unsuccessful in an attack which she made upon 
India. After a reign of forty-two years re- 
signed the sovereignty to her son Ninyas, and 
disappeared from the earth, taking her flight to 
heaven in the form of a dove. It is probable 
that some of the myths connected with the 
worship of Ishtar or Astarte, the Eastern Aphro- 
dite, gathered round the name of Semiramis. 

Senmonee, more rarely Seunones, a German 
people, described by Tacitus as the most 
powerful tribe of the Suevic race, dwelt be- 
tween therivers Yiadus {Oder) ondAlbis {Elhc)y 
from the Riesengebirge in tlie S. as far as the 
country around PVankfurt on the Oder and 
Potsdam in the N. (Tac. Germ. 39 ; Strab. p. 
290; Ptol. ii. 11, 15). 

Semo Ssnens. [Sakcus.] 

Sempronia. 1. Daughter of Tib. Gracchus, 
censor b.c. 169, and sister of the two cele- 
brated tribunes, married Scipio AfricAnus 
minor. [Scipio.}— 2. "Wife of D. Junius Brutus, 
consul 77, was a woman of great personal at- 
tractions and literary accomplishments, but of 
a profligate character. She took part in Cati- 
line’s conspiracy, though her husband was not 
privy to it (Sail, Cat, 25, 40). 

Sempronia Gens, was of great antiquity, and 
one of its members, A. Sempronius Atratinus, 
obtained the consulship as early as b.c. 497, 
twdve years after the foundation of the re- 
public. The Sempronii were divided into many 
families, of which the ATiuTi>n: were patrician, 
but all the others were plebeian: their names 
are AseiiLio, Blaesus, Gracchus, Sophus, 
Tuditakus. 

Sena (Senensis). 1. {Senigaglia), sumamed 
Gallica, and sometimes called Senogallia, a 
town on the coast of Umbria, at the mouth of 
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the small nrer Seoa, vas founded bj the Se- 
nones, a Gallic people, and vas made a cekmjr 
b; tbe Romans after the conqaest ol the Se 
nones, b c 283 (PtoL ii. 19 . SiL It mi 453) 
Kear it was fonght the battle in which Hae- 
drnbal was defeated and alain. fBlETauBCs] 
In tbe CiTil war it espoused the hlanan party, 
and was taken and sacked by Pompey (App 
B C 1.69) — 2. (Siena), a town m Etmna 
a Roman colony, on the road from Glusiom to 
Florentia, is <wy mentioned m the tunes of 
the emperors (Tac Hut ir 45) Its import- 
ance, as a great city of Tuscany, dates from the 
middle agea 

Sena £isula (I d« Sein), an island off the 
coast of the Osismii, the W point ol Bnttaoy, | 
which possessed an oracle of a Celtic goddess i 
tended by nine maidens, who could raise or loU I 
storms hy their cheats (X 0 L ui. 6) 


SENECA 

who had just married her oacle, the emperor 
Claudius He now obtained a praetorship, and 
was made the tutor of the yonng Domitius, 
afterwards tbe emperor Nero, who was the ton 
of Agnppins by a former husband. On tbe 
accession of his pupil to the imperial throne 
(51) after the death of Claudius, Seuecs be 
came one of his chief adnsers (Sa*t. Her 7) 
He exerted hisinfinence to check Nero’s ncious 
(uopensities, bat at the same tune be profited 
from his position to amass an immense fortune 
(Tac Ann xiu. 2, 11, IS, 42, l>io Cass I e^ 
He supported Nero in his contests with his 
mother, Agnpptna, and was not only a party to 
the death of the latter (60), but be wrote the 
letter which Nero addressed to tbe senate m 
justification of the murder (Tac Ann xir 11) 

, After the death ol his mother Nero abandoned 
I himself without any restraint to bis ricious 


Slueea. 1. kLAmtaesa, tbe rhetoncisa,waS| propensities, and the presence of Senecasoon 
born at Corduba {Cordovii) in Spain, about b c | became irksome, while his wealth excited the 
Cl Seneca was at Rome m the earlypenod of emperor’s cupidity Barms, the prefect of the 
the power of Augustus, for he says that he had praetonaii guards, who had always been a firm 
beariOrid decl^nung before Areliins Fuscos, mpportet of Seneca, died m 63 Uis death 
He afterwards returnd to Spam, and married brose the power of Seneca, and Nsro now fell 
Eelna, by whom be had three sons, Ik Annaeos «(o the hands of persons who were exactly 
Seneca, L Annaeus 3IeU or Mella, the father suited to his taste TigeUinns and Fenmns 
of the poet Lucan, and U Noratua Noratus Rufiis, who succeeded Barms m tbe command 
was the eldest son, and took the name of donius of the praetonans, began an attack on Seneca. 
Gallio, upon bemg adopted by Jtuuus Gallio 1 His eaoRnons wealth, his gardens and TtUot, 
Seneca was neh, and be ^longed to tbe equea- more magnificeat than those of tbe emperor, 
tnan cUaa. At a Utet period Seneca returned ' his exclusire claims to eloquence, and tus dis* 
to ^me, where he resided till hjs death, which | poragement of Nero’s skill m dnrog and sing 
pro^bty oeeui^ neat tbe end of the reign of ing, were aU urg'd sgainst him, and it was 
Tibenoa In character he was strut and con tune, they said, for Nero to get nd of a tetcher 
serratire ol the old achool (Sen-adHefo 17,3) Seneca beard ol lbs charges against him he 
In hta writings be aimed at maintaining tbe woe nch,andhs knewthatNero wsntedmoney 


style of Cicero Two of Seneca’s works hare 
come down tons. (1) ConIrovmuirumZrtbn 
deeen, which be aduess^ to hia three sons. 
The first, second, sereuth, eighth, and tenth 
books only are extant, and these are somewhat 
mutilated of tbe other books only Ingments 
remain. These CoutroTersiae are rhetorical 
exercises on imaginary cases, filled with cita- 
(ions and anecdotes whicli bear out his repata- 
tion for baTing a wonderful memory (2) Ninuo- 
narum Liber, which is not complete We 
may collect from its contents what the subjects 
were on which the rhetoricians of that age 
exercised their wits one of them is, ' Shall 
Cicero apologise to 51 Antonias? Shall be 
agree to bum his PhUipptet, if Aaioaitts 
quires it?’ Another is,* Sh^Al^ader<._ 
bark on tbe ocean?’ Tbe rhetorical themes | 
in themselres are tnnal , but thi« ^d the 
precedmg work are ralnakle for tbe history of I 
rhetoric m the age of Angnstus and Tibenna ' 
Editions by Grononus, 1649 Kiesslmg, 1872, 
IL 3. HaDer, Prague, 1^7 — Z. X Ansaeof , Che 
philosopher, the eon of the preceding, was bom 
at Corduba, probably a few years e C , 
brou^t to B orne by his parents when be 
a child. Though he was naturally of a weak 
body, be was a hard student from 1^*' youth, 
and be deroted himi,ell with great ardour to 
rhetoric and phnosophy He also soon gamed 1 
distinction as a pleader of caosea, and he ' 
excited the jealousy of Caligula by the abilitj 
mth which be oomlacted a case in tbe sena-e I 
before the emperor In the first year of the 
reign of Claudius (1 n 41) Seneca was banished 
to Corsica, on account of his mtnnacy with 
• uhs, the niece of Claodios of whom Jfessalluia 
~ jealons (Tac. dnn.xni.42; D«. Cass. In. ^ 
W). All^eiEht Tears’ residence in Cornea, he 
Waa recalled (19J by the infioence of Agnppina,: 


He asked the emperor for T«rmistton to retire, 
end offered to eurreuder all that be had. Nero 
aifecteil to be grateful for bit part aemcet, 
refuse^ the proffered gift, tad sent him eway 
wiUi p^dious assurances of his respect and 
affection. Seneca now altered his mode of 
life, aaw LtUe company, and seldom mited 
the city, on tbe ground of feeble health (he 
enffered from arthma) or of being occupied 
with his philotophical studies. The conspi 
rtcy of Fiso (C5) gare tbe emperor a pretext 
for potting Seneca to death, though there was 
not complete eniJenee of his bemg a party to 
the ooaspirac 7 Seneca was at the time re- 
turning f r o m Campania, end had rested at a 
Tflla loot miles Irom the city Nero * 
tnbune to him with the order m death. With 
ont showing any sign of alarm, Seneca cheered 
his weeping friends by reminding them of the 
lessons of philosophy Erobrscing his wife, 
Pompeia Fanlina, he prayed her to moderate 
her gnef, and to console herself for the loss of 
her hosted by the reffection that he had bred 
on boDOurable life But as Baulina protested 
that she would die with him, Seneca consented, 
and the reins in the arms of both were opened. 
Seneca’s body was attenuated by age and 
meagre diet, perhaps also from his attacks of 
•sthma ; the blood would not fiow easily, and 
lie opened the reins in his legs. His tenure 
was excesnre ; and to aare himself and his 
wife the pom of seeing one another suffer, he 
bade her retire to her chamber His last words 
were taken down in writing by persons who 
were colled m for the jiurpoee, and were after 
words published. Seneca’s torments being still 
prolonged, be took hemlock from his fnend end 
physician, Statius Annaens, but il had no effect. 

At teat he entered a warm bath, and as he _ 
spnnUed some of the water on the slares 





W SENECIO 

Tacitus, the moat important writer ot the post- ' 
Augastan age From the tone anO erpreasieai 
of some of lus writings, ospecully of the letters 
to Iiueilms, some havo iraaginM that he was 
acquainted with and influenced by Chnetian 
teaching, and there wbs once a tradition ol 
fnendahip with the A^^tle Paul This jaay 
be set aside as improbable and absolutely wi& 
out eridence The sentiments of a Chnatiaa 
character which are found in his treatises are 
merely the expression of fus plnlos^hy, which | 
was a gentler form ol Stoicism. — Editions of ' 
Seneca are by J P Gronorins Leiden 1&I9-| 
J6j8 , by Huhkopf Leipag, 1757-18H by j 
Pickert, Leips 1815 by Haase, Leipa 1852 I 
The Dialogues of Seneca are edited br Qerfr, 
Copenh. 1880 , the Letters by Schwefghanser 
1809, and by Bucheler (m part), Borin. 1879 
editions of the Tragedies by Peiper and Birhter. 
Leips 1867, and by Leo, Berl 1878 | 

Eeniclo, fiereouna, sraa a natire of Saetica ' 
in Spam where he serred as quaestor Ife was 
put to death by Donuiian on the accusation of / 
Metius Caras in coneequenee of bis hanng 
written the Life of Belxioius Priscns, which he 
composed at the request of Pannia, the wife of 
llelriiliua (Dio Cass. Izmi 18 , Tae A^r i 
■15, Piia Ep t S ir 7, m 53} 

Seala (Senenais Segina or Zenyy) a Homan 
colcmy m Ltburnia lu lUyncam, on the coast 
and on the road from Aquileia to Riscia (Too ' 
Hut ir 4S) I 

SesDaes I A powerful people in Oalba 
Loglunentis, dwelt alone the upper course of 
the Sequaea (Zeine), end were bouded oa tb# 
\ by the Pansii, on the W by the Carnntes 
on tae 8 by the Aedui , and on the E by tho 
LuigonesandUandobis. Tlieir chief town wes 
ABedmcnm, afterwards called Senones (Sent) , 
(&et.EO iL- a, r ft, TL 57 )-‘2 Abrsnch(DO' 
dosbt) of the tame lUxlt *t an earlrn penod, ' 
whichcroesedtheAlpf eboatsc fOO,morderto 
settle in, Italy, and as the greater part of Upper 
Italy waa already occupied by other ^itic 
tribes the Senones were obliged to penetrate a 
considerable distance to the 8 , and took op 
their abode pn the Adnatic sea between the 
nrera Utie and Aesia (between TtaTenna and 
Ancona), after expelling the Umbnane (Lir v 
S.>) In this country they founded the town of ^ 
Sena. Tbeperteod«Jtbeirrtragstint<3Etnina;i 
and it was in consequence of the interference 
of the Romans while they were laying siege to 
Clusium, that they marched against Rome and I 
took the city, s c 890 From this time we ' 
find them engaged in couiUnt hceblities snth , 
thcltomana, till they were at length completely 
subdued end the greater part of them destroyed 
by the consul DoUbella, 29t [Ouiia Chsxi.- 
rrva.] 

Senttnun (Sentmas, Scntmatis nr Sumo 
/ errata. Bn.), a fortified town in Umbm, not 
fat from the nrer Aesis, famous for the battle 
in the third Bammte war, b c 295, when Q ' 
Fabins defeated the Bamnitea and Gaols. 
De^uhanngderoted himself (Lir x 27, Pol 

Bentlni SaturnlnuB (Sarmwircel 

a promontory 

in the BE of Thessaly m the district Macnesio, 
on which agreat part of the fleet of Xerxrswi 
(Hdt rti. IIS, les, Strah. p US} 

otplalla, one of the pnneinal Streets lui 
Cspna, where perfomew and Intones Of a aimnar 

hind were eold (Cic. i*u 11.21, plin xri 40) ! 

SepphSm (2.*#w>».» Srfuneh), * cjy if 
Psleetine, m the cuddle of oililee, about ^»lf I 


SEQUESTER 

iraybetweenM Carmel and the lake of Tibenas, 
mean uisigm/icaot place until ileroil Aotipos 
fortified it and made it the capital of Galilee 
under the name of Oioeaessiea * If was the 
seat of one of the fireJewish Sanhednm, and 
contmoed to flourish until the fourth century, 
when it was dcstroynl by tlie Caesar Gallos, on 
Account of a revolt of its inhabitants (Joa.An( 
xiT 16,4, EJ 11 . 18, II, Socr Etit Eecl n, 
*3) 

Septnu Aquae, a place in the territory of th<> 
Sabini near Rests 

Septem rratree fEirrik 48»A<(iol /eJcl 
Zatout, le Apet' Edi), a monntainon the hr 
coast of Mauretania Tmgitana, at the narrowest 
part of the Frefum Gaditanum (A'fniifr of 
atbrollar), connected by a low tonne of land 
with the promontory of Abyi.x, winch is also in 
eluded under the modern name (Strah. p. 627) 
Septem Uarla, the name given by the an 
cients to the lagoons formed at the month of 
the Po by the frequent orerflowa of this nrer 
Persona nauatry sailed through these lagoona 
fromRavennatoAItinum (Plin in. 120, Hero* 
dian, viu 7 ) 

S^tempida ('eptempenlanus San Sere 
rtno) a Roman roumcipiDm ui the interior of 
Picenom on the road from Auximoa to Urba 
SalrtafPliD III 111, Strab p 241) 

Beptialo* OetA [Oer*.} 

Septimlot Seteoui rSfurns] 

SepllJOlM Several [Smnisj 
SeptlsilQ* TRIOi. a Roman poet, whom 
Horace <rp i.8 9 lOrepresenti ishavingven 
tored to acafl a drasght ircos the Pmdsne 
snnng anaasharisgbMninbitions to achieve 
dwliDctios in tragedy Id thiv paiMge Horace 
tpeaks of him onder the acme of Titins , and 
he IS pi^ahly the same indindnal witn the 
Sepftmiut who is addressed la the sixth Ode of 
tho oecCTid book, and who ft utrodneed » the 
ninth ^istle of tlie first book- 
Sequana (Sv^odret • Feme), one of thepnn 
cipal nrers of Oaul, rising in the central parte 
of iliat connlr;^ and flowmg through the pro- 
vince of Galha leigdanenBia into the ocean op- 
poaite Britain. It is S16 mdes in length. Its 
pnncipai affluents are the Matrons (Marne), 
EfiA (O/er) with its tnbBUiytheAxona (Aime) 

. and Incannus (Fonne) This nrer hat a alow 
cun v i iC, and is nangiiblB bervttd I^tle’ea Pc/J- 
aioTTuD (Parif) (Caes-Bu vl, Ptol.u.8,2t 
Strab pp 102, 193.) 

Siquini. a powerful Celtic people in Gall a 
Belgica, separated from the Ilelvetu by Mon* 
janatva^ from the Aedoi by the Arar, and 
' from the provuice VsThonensis by the Rhone, 
mbaliituig the country called Franefte Comti 
and Burgundy In the Uter dirision of the 
pcovioeet of tfie empire, the country of the 
B^usni formed a special province under the 
name of Maxima B^uanorum. Theyderired 
their name from the nrer Bequana, which bad 
itaaourca in the KW frontiers ol their (em 
larj, but their country was chiefly watered by 
the nvera Arar and Dubis. Their chief town 
wasVe«intio(Perrt'i''on) Tbeyweregorerned 
by kings ol their own, and were constantly at 
war with the Aedoi. (Coes. EO 1. 1, 8, lS~lS, 
It 10, Btrab p.192, Loean,! 425) 

Mquester, Vihles, the name attached to a 
'gtoee^ which yirofeeses to giro an aecoontot 
the geographical names contained in the 
Rmuan poet« The tract is divided into seven 
aections —(1) FJumtna, (2) Eontes; (8) 
Eaeut, (4) .Vkwora; (3) Faludes’, (5)51onlei, 
(7) Gtntes To which m some MSS an eighth 
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Se^ca Xiiptirfi, Seres, alao rueif {letfit as ludi seemet He was praetor 165 

in the sing, Znp, Ser), a country in the extreme , (IAt Xiiiv. 61 )— 3 A , praetor 192' when he 
E of famous as the natire region of the obtained as ius province Sfacedonia and the 
eilhworm, which was alao called , and hence command of the fleet. He was praetor a 

the adjective * sencus ' for rtfien The name second time in 173 He was consul m 170 
was known to the W nations at a very early > (Lit iixv 10, xb 23, xlu. 87-17 )— 4 ML, 
period, through the use of silk, fiiBt in W praetor 171, when he obtained the province of 
and afterwards in Greece It is clear,, Sardinia (Liv xli. 21).— S H , praetor 152, lu 
however, that, until some tune after the com Farther Spam, defeated the Lusitani^-fl Sex., 
mescemest of ourem, tbenamehad Dodiatmct ' consol 180— 7, C., consnl 206 with Q Semhus 
geographical signiflcation. Senca and Seres Caepio, the year in which Cicero and Fotnpey 
■ — ip)t tlie oakaown cousiir and peoi^. were bom. Although a 'sfaltissinios homo,' 

c East * — -I-- - — 


n the far East, from whom the article of c 


I according to Cici 


merce, silk, was obtained. [Did of Ant artjeace to Q Catolua He 
Sencum ] At a later penod, some knowledge i aenatm who took ni 
of the country was obtained from the tradera, | m 100 (Cie pro Pl 


3 elected in prefer^ 


of the 
..gainst Satuminus 

j ,i ^ X ' - Veil. Pet u 53; 

the resulta of which are recorded by Ptolemy, OelL xv 23)— 8 Bex., aumamed OaVianus, 


who names several positions that can be ideuti 
fled with reasonable probability, but the 
detailed mention of wluch does not (all within 
the object of this work. (PtoL Ti IS, 1-0, vii 
2, 1, vuu 21, S ) The Senca of Ptolemy cot 
responds to the K77 ^rt of Chino, and the 


becanse he originally ^longed to the Cana 
gens He was quaestor in C3 in the consulship 
of Cicero, who treated him with distinguished 
favour, but in bis tnbnnate of the plebs, S7, be 
took an active part in opposing Cicero’s recall 
from hnniahment. After Cicero’s return to 


adjacent portioni of xAihei and Chincie Tar- 1 Rome he pnt bis veto npon the decree of the 
fury The capital. Sera, is aupposed by most senate restoring to Cicero the site on which his 
to be Sinyan, on tba Boang ho, but by some boose had stood, but he found it advisable to 
PeitnO The eonntry was bounded, according withdraw his opposition. (Cic Sell S3— IS, Poaf 
to Ptolemy, on the \ hv unknown regions, on Red 5 ad Att iv 2 ) 

the W by Scythia, on the 8 and SB ^ In'ha Seirhlun (Sf/yuav), a promontory of Thrace 
and the Einae The people were said by some lo (he Aegaean Sea, opposite the island of 
to be of lodiao, by others of Scythiao ongio, SamoUtraoe. with a fortress of the same name 
and by others to b« a mixed race (Paas vi. 22. upon it (Hdt vu. 59 ; Lit sxxl 16) 

S, Stnb p 701, riuL n. 8$) The Great Q. 8nt5ites,oaeof the ttoitextrsorduiary 
17 all of China is meatiooed by Ammianoa men is the Uter tunes of the rrpobbe, was a 
ilaieellinusucdertheoaneof AggeresSenam native of Xursia. • Sabiue village, and was 
(Anffl. Hate xxul 6, Cl) bon of obscure but respectable parents. Ho 

Strlphut . Strpho), an served under Haims in the war against the 

island in tba Aegaean sea, and one of tbe Teutones, and before the battle of Aquae 
Cyclades, lying ^tween Crthnos and Siphnua. ^xtiae (du), n c 102, he entered the camp of 
It wai a smalTrocky island about twelve nulea the Teutones >a diiguiM as a rpy, tor which 
' •*“’ ’* — '■ jhaaardons undeitakmg his intrepid character 


.n ctteumletenee (Strab. p 197) It lecele 
brated in mythology as the island where Dsmae 
and Perseus landed alter they had been exposed 
by Acntius, where Perseus was brought ap, 
and where he afterwards turned the inhabitants 
into stone with the Oorgon's bead [Danaz; 
Pebszcs ] Seriphus was colonised by lonians 
from Athens, and it was one of the few islands 
which refused submission to Xerxes. At a later 
time the inhabitants of Senphns were noted 
for their poverty and wretchedness, and for this 
reason the isla^ was employed by tbe Roman 
emperors as a place of bamshment for state cn 
minjls. (Tac Ann ii. S5, ir 31 ; Jar x 179) 

Senuyla (2 <pmvAii Stpfiiiuai), a town m 
Haoodooia on the isthmus of the penmtala 
Bitbonia (Udt vii. 122, Tbnc. v 18) . 

Serriaus, AtUius Serranos was ongiBafijrl 
an agnomen of C Atilins Regains, con^ b c J 
257, but afterwards became the name of a 
distinct family of the Atilia gena Most of the 
ancient writers denve the name from Merert, 
and relate that Regains received the surname 
of SerranuB becanse he was engaged in sowing 
when the news was brought him of bis eleva- 
tion to tbe consulship (\iig Am it SIS) U 
appears, however, from corns, that Soraniis la 
tbe pTo^r form of tbe name, and it is possibly 
denred from Saranam, a town of Umbria.— 1 
C., praetor ax 218 tbe lint year of the secotwl 
Punic war, was sent into northern Italy At 
a later period of tbe year he resigned hie com- 
mand to the consul F. &ipio He was an an 
cuccesafal candidate for the consul-hin for 21S. ' 
(Uv Xxi. 86, 62; PoL IIL 40>— 2 C, comle 
aedile 197, with la Scribonms Libo They' 
wsn tbe. first aedileswho exhibited the Ifeg*. 


and some kcowUdge of the Gallic language 
well qoaliSed him. He alsoserred as tribanna 
nulitoiD in Spun under T Pidina (97) He 
waa quaestor in 91, and had before this time 
lost an eye in battle On the outbreak of the 
Civil war in 88, be declared himself agunst the 
party of the nobles, though he was by no 
means an admirer of hia old commander, C 
Manus, whose ebaraeter he well nndentood 
He commanded one of the four annies which 
Ixweged Rome under Hanus and Cinna (App 
H C a G7) He was, however, opposed to the 
bloody massacre which easu^ after flfanss 
and Cuina entered Rome, and be waa so 
indignantat the homble deeds committed by 
(he slaves whom Uanus kept as guards, that 
be kU upon them m (heir eamp, and slew 
4000 of them (Pint Serf 5, 3/ar. li) In 83 
Sertonuf was praetor, and either in this year 
or the following he went into Spun, which had 
b<«n assigued to him as his province by the 
Manan party After collecting a small body 
of tioops m Spam, ho crossed over to Ifaure- 
tania, where he gamed a victory over Paccia- 
nos, one of Sulla’s generaU. In consequeuceof 
hia success in Alnca, he was invited by tbe 
Lasitani, who were exposed to the invasion of 
the Romans, to become tbeir leader He 
gained great mfluence over the Luaitanians 
and the other barbarians m Spam, and soon 
succeeded m forming an army, which for tome 
yeari successfully opposed all the power of 
Rome He also avaded himself of the super 
•t Uuo* character of the people among whom 
be was, to strengthen tus aatnonty over them 
A fawn waa brought to tiim by oc 


a of the 
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xn 84) It was taken b; tke Romans u 
(Liv. isivii 0) 

Set&bis [SaxTaBis] 

6etho]l {SfSiii')i seems to kave been a pnpst , 
of Ptah (<aHepbaestD8) about the time of 
Taharatja !• (Tiihakab ^ Tarocas), and the end 
of the Ethiopian djnastj (twenty fifth) m 
Egypt (about 690 b c ), who hved on into the 
leign of Paamtheh or Psammetichna L m the 
tnenty sixth dynasty He thus might hare 
been bring m the wars with Sennacherib. [For 
thehiatory see Sabaco , PsAsniETicHCB} Hero- 
dotns reUtes (u 241) Omt m Sethon’c reign 
Sanachanbas, king of the Arabiana and 
Asaynaiis, adranc^ against Egypt, at wWh 
Sethon was m great alarm, as he cad msutted 
the wamoi class, and depnred them of iheir 
lands, and they now refused to follow hun to 
the war But the god Hephaeetns came to his 
assistance , for while the two armies were en 
camped near Pelasinm, the field mice m the 
night gnawed to pieces the bow strings the i 
qtUTers,and the shield handles of theAasynana, I 
who on the following day with gee^ loss. ' 
The recoUectionofthis miracle was perpetosted 
by a statne of the kmg m the temple of He 
phMtas, holding a mouse m his hand, and 
saying, ' Let everyone look at me and be pinoa 
In this account Herodotus seems to hare 
wrongly made fiethon or Sethos, a king, whereas 
be was only a priest, though at a time when tbe 
priestly power was neat. The statue to which 
he refers was probably ore with a mouse upon 
It as an emblem, as lu tbe statues of ApoUo 
Smtntheus, and possibly with the same mean 
mg [seep 89, h] 

Bella (i^etmas Setta or an ancient 

town of Xiotiure m the E of the Pontine 
Marshes, originally belonged to the Volscian 
confederacy, but was subseqneutly taken by tbe 
Romans and colonised (pionys r 81, Lt* n. 
80, VeU. Pat. i 14) It was here that the 
Romans kept the Carthsgmian hostagee [Lit 
xxxii 26) It was celebrated (or the ezcelleiit 
wmepTodoced in the neighbourhood of tbe town, 
which was reckon^ in the tune of Augustus 
the finest wine in Italy (Mart x. SO, xui. 112; 
Jnr a. 27 , Stiab pp 234, 237) 

Severus, It Aorellae Alexander, osoally | 
called Alexander SsTSms. Roman emperor, 
a.D 222-23d, the son of GessiasSIaicianus and 
Jnlia Mamaes, aad first coasm of Eltgabelus, : 
T-as bom at Aice, in Phoenicia, m the temple 
of Alexander the Great, to which his parents 
had repaired for the celebration of a festir^, i 
October 1 A J) 205 His original name appears 
to have been Alexiatius Hoenanua, the latter 
ap^llaiion havin'^ been derived from his ms- i 
te^l grandfather Upon the elevation of 
Llagabalas, he accompanied his mother and 
the court to Rome, a report hanng bees spread 
abroad that he also, as well as the emperor, 
was the son of Caracalla. In 221 be was 
aJoptedbyElagibafusand created Caesar The 
names Alezianut and Bautanut were laid 
aside, and those of JX Aurehut Alexander 
eobstiCated’ Jf Aareliue in virfae of bie 
adoption, Alexander in conseqnence, as was 
asserted, of a direct revelation on part of 
tbeSynaagod fFc.AOiSAl.trs) On the death 
otEUgabalas,onMarch2l, A.D 222, Alezeodn 
ascended the throne, adding Seterue to ius 
other designatjoss, la order to mark more 
ozphcitly the descent which he claimed from 
thefather of Catacalla. After reignmg in peace 
some years, during which ho refom^ maoy, 
abases let the slate, he was involved uiasrarl 
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with Artaxerxes, king of Persia, aho had lately 
founded tbe new empire of the Sassanidaa on 
the nuns of the Parthian monarchy idexander 
gamed a great victory over Artaxerxes in 232, 
but he was unable to prosecute his advantage 
inconsequence of intelhgence having reached 
bun of a grea.t movement among the German 
tribes He celebrated a tciomph at ^me la 
233 and in the foUowmg year (231) set out for 
Gaul, which the Germacg were derastating, 
but before he had made any progress m the 
campaign, he was waylaid by a small bond of 
motisoas soldiers, instigated, it is said, by 
lifsxunuins, and slain, alongwith his mother, in 
the early port of 23i>, m the thirtieth year of his 
age,and thcfonrteeatliofhisFergii Alexander 
&reni« was distmguished by justice, wisdom, 
and clemency m all pnblic transactions, and by 
Ibeaimphcityandpimtyofhispnvatelife (Hero 
dian,v 6,17-23, TL 1-18, Lampnd Alex Sever, 
Zofl 1 11-18, Dio Cass liXTiii. 80, Ixii. Fr) 
Serernf, A. Caeems fCAXcrvi,) 

SSTems Cassfns, an orator and oatmeal writer 
in tho tune of Augustus and Tibenns, was 
bora about Bc 60 at locgofa, in Latium. He 
was a man of low origin and dissolnto character, 
bat was much feared from the seventy of 
his attacks upon the Roman nobles Towards 
the end of the reign of Augustus, Sevenis 
was banished by Augustus to the island of 
Crete on occoont of his libellous verses, but 
as he still contmued to wnta hbcls, be was 
removed hr Tihenns in aji 24 to the desert 
island of nenphof, where he died m great 
poverty in tbe twenty fifth year of bis exile, 
A.i> 88 (Tac. Ann. i. 72, iv 21 , Sen Conir 8, 
praef 2, Tac Zheil 19, Qnmt s l 116} He 
cannot have been, as some eomnenfotors 
thought, the subject of Honce'e sixth Epode, 
tmee he can hsrdly hare been more thnn n 
boy when the Epodes were written 
SSTerse, Comellns, the author of a poem 
entitled Bellum Sieulum, wss contemporary 
With Ond, by whom he is addressed in one of 
the Epistles written Itom Pontus (Ov Pont if. 
•7.9, Qqint x 1.89) 

Sivems, Flavins ValSrlna. Roman emperor, 

D 80C-W He was proclaimed Caesar by 
Galenas in 805 , and on the death of Consion* 
tiue Chforns, m the following year, be was 
furtherproclaimed Augustus by Galenua Boon 
afterwords he wss sent against Maxentius, who 
bad assumed the unpenal title at Rome Tbe 
expedition, however, was unsuccessful; and 
Severus having surrendered at Averina, was 
taken pnsoner to Borne and comj^Ied to put 
an end to hia life plAXXVTrcs] 

Siv6rnf libluf. ItomanemperortAJJ <61-465, 
wes a Lucanian by birth, and owed his occes 
Bion to Ricimer, who placed him on tbe throne 
after the oasassination of dfajonan During 
bis reign the real government was in the bands 
of Ricimer Severua died a natural death 
(dordon <!e Pei Goth <5, Evogr u.7) 
Siverns Banctus Endelechius, » OotUc 
rhetcwicion and poet at the end of tbe fourth 
century A poem of lus on cattle, and on a 
plagno from which they soficred, in the form of 
• pastoral dialogue {de itoriibui Bourn) has 
' oonsiderabla merit — Ed by Giles London, 
end in Wernsdorf, Po6t Lat 3/in. 
rlrus, L. Septlnlui, Roman emperor, AJ> 
]tu-s]l, was bora 248 near Leptia in Alncs 
Alter bolding venous important mihtory com* 
mands under M Auieliua and Commodus, he 
waa at length appointed commander tn^ehiel of 
tbe army m Ponnonia and Illyna. By thir 
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army lie •was proclaimed emperor after tbe 
death of Pertinax (193). He forthwith marched 
upon Home, where Julianna liad been made 
emperor by the praetorian troops, Julianna 
•vras put to deatli upon his arrival before the 
city. [JuLtANUS.] Severus then turned his 
arms against Pescennius Niger, who had been 
saluted emperor by the Eastern legions, Tho 
struggle was brought to a close by a decisive 
battle near Issus, in which Niger was de- 
feated by Severus, and having been shortly 
afterwards taken prisoner was put to death 
(191). Severus then laid siege to Byzantium, 
which refused to submit to liim oven after 
the death of Niger, and which was not taken 
till 190. The city was treated harshly by 
Severus. Its walls were levelled with the earth, 
its soldiers and magistrates put to death, and 
the town itself, deprived of all its political privi- 
leges, made over to the Perinthians. During 
the continuance of this siege, Severus had 
crossed the Euphrates (195) and subdued the 
Mesopotamian Arabians. He returned to Italy, 
in 190, and in the same year proceeded to Gaul 
to oppose Albinas, who had been proclaimed 
emperor by the troops in that country. Albinus 
was defeated and slain near Lyons on the 19th 
of February, 197. Severus returned to Borne 
in the some year ; but after remaining a short 
time in the capital, he set out for the East to 
repel the invasion of the Parthians, who were 
ravaging Mesopotamia. He crossed the Eu- 
phrates early in 198; Seleucia and Babylon 
were evacuated by the enemy ; and Ctesiphon 
was taken and plundered after a short siege. 
After spending three years in the East, and 
visiting Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt, Severus 
returned to Eome in 202. For tbe next seven 
years he remained tranquilly at Eome, but in 
208 he went to Britain with his sons Caracalla 
and Geta, and carried on war against the Cale- 
donians. After remaining two years in Britain 
he ^ed at Eboracum (Xork) on the 4th of 
February, 211, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 
and the eighteenth of Ins reign. (Dio Cass, 
Ixxiv., Ixxr., Ixxvi. ,* Eutrop. viii. 10 ; AurcL 
Yict. XX. ; Spartian. Sever.) 

Severus, Sulpicius, chiefly celebrated as an 
ecclesiastical historian, was a native of Aqui- 
tania, and flourished towards the close of the 
•fourth century under Aicadius and Honorius. 
He was descended from a noble family, and was 
•originally an advocate ; but he eventually 
became a presbyter of the church, and attached 
himself closely to St. Martin of Tours. The 
extant works of Severus are : — (1) Historia 
Sacra, an epitome of sacred history, extending 
from the creation of the world to the consulship 
of Stilicho and Aurelianus, a.d. 400. (2) Vita 
S. Martini Turonensis. (3) Tres Bpistolae. 

(4) ViaXogi duo, containing a review of the dis- 
sensions which had arisen among ecclesiastics 
■in the East regarding the works of Origen. 

(5) EpUtolae jSea;.— The best edition of the 

complete works of Severus is by C. Hahn, 
Tienna, 1886. . 

Seuthes (2et5e7?s), the name of several kings 
of the Odrysians in Thrace. Of these the most 
important was the nephew of Sitalces, whom he 
•succeeded on the throne in 424. During a long 
reign he raised his kingdom to U height of 
power and prosperity, which it had never pre- 
viously attained (Thuc. ii. 97, iv. 101). 

Sextia or Sestia Gens, plebeian, one of whose 
members — namely, L. Sextius Sextinus Late- 
ranus— was the first plebeian who obtained the 
consnlship, b.c. 866. 
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Sextiae Aquae.^ [Aquae Sextl^e.] 

Sextius or Sestius. 1, P., quaestor u.c. 63, 
and tribune of the plebs 57. In the latter year 
ho took an active part in ohtainmg Cicero’s 
recaE from banishment. Like Milo, he kept a 
bond of armed retainers to oppose P. Clodius 
and his partisans; and in tbe follnwu^g year 
(56) he “was accused of Vis on account 'of his 
violent acts during his tribunate. He was de- 
fended by Cicero in an oration still extant, and 
was acquitted on the 14th of March, chiefly in 
consequence of the powerful influence" of 
Pompey. In 63, Sextius was praetor. On the 
breaking out of the Civil war in 49, Sextius first 
espoused Pompey’s party, but he afterwards 
joined Caesar, who sent him, in 48, into Cappa- 
docia. He was alive in 43, as appears from 
Cicero’s correspondence. (Cic. pro Sestio, ad 
Ait. hi. 19, 20, 23, iv. 8, ad Fam. v. 6.)— 2. L., 
son of the preceding by his first mfe, Postumia, 
He ser^'ed under M. Brutus in Macedonia, hut 
subsequently became the friend of Augustus. 
One of Horace’s Odes (i. 4) is addressed to him. 
{Bell. Alex. 34 ; Cic. ad Att. xiii. 2, xv. 17, 27.) 
—3. T,, one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul, and 
afterwards governor of the province of Numidia, 
or New Africa, at the time of Caesar’s death 
(44). Here he carried on war against Q. Cor- 
nificius, who held the province of Old Africa, 
and whom be defeated and slew in battle. (Caes. 
B.G. vi. 1, vii. 49 ; Dio Cass, adviii. 21-24 ; App. 
B.C. iv. 53, V. 75.) 

Sextius Calviuus. [C.iLiuxus.J 
Sextus Empiricus, was a physician, and re- 
ceived his name Empiricus from belonging to 
the school of the Empirici. He was a contem- 
porary of Galen, and lived in the first half of 
the tliird century of the Christian era. Nothing 
is kno^sTi of his life. He belonged to the Scep- 
tical school of philosophy. Two of his works are 
extant (1) Tlvpp(t>viat imoTVTrc^cr^ts i) ir/ceirTiKa 
^opvii^ra, containing the doctrines of the 
Sceptics in three books. (2) Uphs rovs paBripa- 
riKohs avTippTjTiKol, against the Mathematic!, in 
eleven books, is an attack upon all positive philo- 
sophy. The first six books are a refutation of 
the six sciences of grammar, rhetoric, geometry, 
arithmetic, astrology, and music. Tbe remain- 
ing five books are directed against logicians, phy- 
sical philosophers, and ethical writers, and form, 
in fact, a distinct work, which may be viewed 
as belonging to the 'T-Tronnrc&o’cis. The two 
works are a great repository of doubts; the lan- 
guage is as clear and persjiicuous as the subject 
will allow. — Edited by Fabricius, Lips. 1718. 

Sextus Eufus Festus, or perhaps more cor- 
rectly Eufius Festus alone, is the name prefixed 
to an abridgment of Koman History in twenty- 
eight short chapters, entitled Breviarium de 
Victoriis et Provinciis Populi Bomani, and 
executed by command of the emperor Valens, 
to whom it is dedicated. This work is usually 
printed with the larger editions of Eutropius, 
and of the minor Eoman historians. [Euteo- 
Pius.] Some have suggested that Eufus or 
Eufius Festus the historian and Eufius Festus 
Avienus are the same person ; but there is no 
probability in this, though they may possibly 
be father and son. [A^'IE^'US.] 

Siatutanda (Siaro^ai'Sa), is given by Ptolemy 
(ii. 1, 27) as the name of a town in Germany, 
but there is little doubt that this is an amusing 
and instructive mistake, and that Ptolemy 
invented the town from misunderstanding the 
words of Tacitus {Ann. iv. 78) ^ ad sua tutanr 
da digressis rebellibus.’ 

Sibae or Bibi (2f)3ax, S^/Soi), a rude people in 
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the NW oS India (jD the Trinjab), aboTs Uie 
coofincDCe cl the mers IlydasMa (Jrlutn) and 
Acesines (Chenab), who were clothed tn aliiiia 
and armed with clubs, and whom therelore the 
soldiers o{ Alexander regarded as descendants 
o( Heracles (Aman, 5 , Diod XTti 
Strab p 686) 

Sibyllae (SlffoMai/ the name hy which 
ral prophetic women are designated The fint 
Sihy], from whom all the rest are said to hare 
denred their name is called a dans^ter ot 
Daidanns and Seso (cf Heracleit. Fr 12) 
Some anthoTB mention only lour Sibyls, the 
Hrythraean the Samian, the Egyptian, and the 
Sardian , bat as time went on the number grew 
to ten namely the Babylonian, the titbyan, 
the Delphian the Cinunenan, the Erythraean, 
the Samian the Cootaeaa, the Bellespontian 
or Tro;azi, the Phtjgisa, and the Tiborime 
The most celebrated of these Sibyls is the Cu 
maean, who is mentioned ander the names oi 
Herophile, Demo Pheinonoc, Deiphobe, De 
moplme, and Aroaithea. faho was cousalted by 
Aeneas before he descended into the lowerworiil 
She IB said to hare come to Italy from (he East, 
and she is the one who, accorcLng to iraettiiao 
appeared before Iring TarqniniDs, oOenog bun 
the Sibylline books lor sale (Varro ap LacUnt 
Znsf Die i 0, Dionys ir 63 Isvd Ony rm 
815) Bsspcctina the Sibylline book8,teoD(e( 
of ilntte art Si^jilini Ltbn 
Sle&mbn rScoAxani ] 

Slciiu, Sicjli, Siethocae (Sretua] 

8ie«s, a friend of Cicero, wlio had a coontry 
hoQse at VihotaBrattiius Cicero took refage 
there twice, JD 58 s c and ui t> (Cic adJll 
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SieeaTenens fproh Al-Kaff), a consider 
able city of V Africa, on the frontier o( bo 
nidus and Zengitana, boiU on a luff near ttie 
nrer Bagradas It denred its name from 
a templa of retms lo which the goddess wsS| 
worshipped with nfos pecalisr to the corre 
BpondiDg Eastern deity AsUrte, whence it may 
be inferred that the place was a Phociurian 
settlement. fVal.Max.ii 6,15, SsIL/ny 66, 
PtohiT S.80) 

Siehaens, also called Acerhas, ^Aceneas ] 

SlcUla (2(«A/w Jiieilif), except Sardioia, is 
the largest island in the Meditemnesn Sea. 
It IS probable that its original name lo the 
Greeks was ThnAacia (Ofnsasla) [Thr idea 
that Thnnacia was the Peloponnese is niiten 
able ] It IS probable also that tfie name of the 
island Thnnacia in the Odyssey (xu 107, xu. 127) 
IS borrowed from it, but it is clear (hat tbs 
Homeric Thnnacia was conceired by the poet 
sa diSerent from Sicily It was a smalt island, 
and It was reached after RcylU was pastied 
taoreorer it was not the island of the Cyclopes. 
The name Siecwfii also apiwars in 0 f xxir 
867 (by many considered a Uter addition) 
The name* Tnnacria or Tnaaen* (Terg >fcii 
Hi. 4J0, Ac.) were behered by the ancients 
to express the tnangnUr shape of the island 
(Or I'osf ir 420 ) P^ecently it baa been 
strongly urged that these names are merely 
corruptions of the o) I Thnnacia, amt then 
SKlres fare the notion, not absolafely cormet, 
(list the island wss e perfect tnangle ITiis 
maybe lo some extent true At the aame tune 
It should not he forgotten that the words Opwaf 
and TpTra{ are the tame, and therefore tha^ 
though Thrutacia m\J hare been the original 
Greek name, there is no reason why it al^fd ' 
express any idea different from Tnnsma. The 
ufand IS of course not a regular tnaaj^e, tot ; 
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— irresnlar quadnlateral with a sliort lonrtb 
Bide to tlie Vf between Eryx and Libybaeum 
I BtiU there ta a rough rcsemhUnco to a three- 
pointed island (which navigators even as early 
as the writing of the Odys.sey may have per- 
eeiTed) sufficient to give nse to the name, 
whether Tbrmacia or Tnnacna, and it is on 
the whole more likely thrt it was as called for 
this reason than because it was sacred to Pos- 
I eidoii, the god of the Indent. It isveiyJikeJy 
that the name did tend to strennhen the con 
ception of a regular triangle, wnich found ex- 
pression in the name Tnq,netTa(Ijucr«l i 718; 
Hor Sat ii (>,55), bnl,when all is said, even 
those who have a modem map before them may 
weft recognise anapproaehloa tnangnlar shape. 
Itfl mora axusl name was also its proper name, 
denred from iisinhabitants, the Siccli, whenceit 
»a« called SicBliA ISieeXla), which the Homans 
changed into BiCllia And from the Sicani 
[ac« below] the isl^d was also called Sieania 
(Zuroi-fa} -Sicily is separated from the 8 coast 
of Italy by a narrow channel called Pretuia 
Sicttltua, Bomeiimes simply Frefom 
and also ScylUtnm Eretam. of which the 
' maJerti nune If dt J/euina ffbsseaon 
the P of the island wss also called Mare 
Sicvliun, whicli was regarded as the W portion 
of the hiare Ionium lbs sea on the S was 
called Mars Africum. The H and 8 sides 
of tits island are about 175 miles each in 
length, not incloling ibaniDdmga of the coast, 
and the length of the £ side is about ilSailea, 
(he ehert westers eide, from Eryz to Ldybaesm, 
which bluatstheinangleand makes >t a quadri- 
lateral. la ab(,at thirty miles The KW end, 
the Prom Lthjhaeum, it about ninety milea 
from C Bos on the coast of Afnca , the HE 
point, Prom Pehrut. is about three mScs 
from the coast of CaUbna in Italy, and the 
SB pwot.PTom PtfcAoitM, laantymilea/rom 
tb« island of Malta hiciij formed originally 
part of Italy, Kod wat tors away from it oj 
some volcanic eruption, as the ancients gene* 
rally bebeved (hmoiini ] A range of moun- 
tauiB, which are a continuation of tho Apen- 
aes, extends tbrouglionl tho island from E. 
tv. The^general tmino of this mounUin- 
reuge was Neloxides Monies (Madonta), which 
rise lo a beiaht of about SOOO feel, and of which 
theHeraei Muataiof Diodorus seem to be part. 
But the most important feature of the island is 
tho Bcpaiato Volcanic monnUm Actna, which 
rises to a height of 10 874 feet on the east coast, 
with » base of efevated ground ninety miles is 
c<rcucDfei<ence Thedetwhed massof M( Eryx 
also, la the extreme tV. near Drepanom, pre- 
sents % bold Appearance, thODgli its height is 
only 2181 feet. Otherwise the coasts at the 
W end of the island are comparatively low 
and shelving In the centre of Sicily a roonn- 
(am rango brajichet off to the 8 from the Ke- 
brodee and from (Jia hilly country about Fdm. 
Tbe SE part <7/ (be island in an elevated lime- 
atone tnet, broken np by vaUeys and ravines 
with a grailual slope towards the 8 and SE. 

A large number of rivers flow down from tlie 
moantauis, but moat cf tliem are dry, or nearly 
so in the summer Hie soil of Sicily was very 
fertile, and protjaced m antiquity an (irnnenso 
quantity of wheal, on which the population of 
Home relied to a great extent for Uifir anbvis- 
tence (Strab p 073 . d,o,i , 2) So celebrated 
was it even in early tunes on account of its 
com, that it was represented as sacred to 
Dcroeter, and as tbe favourite abode of this 
goddesa. Hence it was la this island that her 
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daughter, Persephone, was carried away by 
Pluto. [Desieter ; Persephoxe j Besides 
corn the island produced excellent wine, saffron, 
honey, almonds, and the other southern fruits. — 
It is probable that the mention of the Cyclopes 
and Laestrygones in the Odyssey was due to 
reports of a rough and savage people dwelling 
in Sicilj'. Apart from these legends the preva- 
lent tradition was that the Sicani, being hard 
pressed by the Ligyes (Ligures), crossed the 
Alps and settled in Latium; that, being driven 
out of this country by the Aborigines with the 
help of Pelasgians, they migrated to the S. of 
the peninsula, where they lived for a consider- 
able time along with the Oenotrians ; and that 
at last they crossed over to Sicily, to which 
tliey gave their name (Sicania). They spread 
over the greater part of the island, but in later 
times were found chiefly in the interior and in the 
W. and NW. parts, having been driven tliitiier 
by the later invasion of SIcels. The nest im- 
migrants into the island are said to have been 
tlie Elymi (’'EAu/zox), who are described as a 
Trojan race who came there after tlie fall of 
Troy and settled in the country about Eryx. 
The Sicels (iSiKcAof, Siculi) are described as hav- 
ing been driven out of Italy by the Oscans, and 
as having crossed the Straits of Slessina on 
rafts. (Thnc.vi. 2 ; Dionys. i. 23, V. G.) There is 
much controversy as to the real origin and 
nationality of these races; but Freeman is 
probably right in not rejecting the views of 
Thucydides and Pliilistus (ap. Diod. v. 6), that 
the Sicani were Iberians {i.e. of the same race 
as the Ligurians and the Basques), and that 
they were distinct from the Sicels (though 
Schwegler and Holm regard them as identical 
and as both being Iberian). According to this 
view, the Sicani were a non-Aryan race and the 
earliest inhabitants ; the Sicels were the van- 
guard of the Aryan settlers, who, pressed out 
of Italy by later immigrants, passed over the 
straits and dispossessed the Sicani and Elymiof 
most of the island. There is still more doubt 
about the Elymi. Some say they were a mixed 
race of Asiatic barbarians and lonians from 
Asia Minor : some say they were Elamites. 
On the whole, it is most likely that there was 
an element of truth in the story about the 
Trojans, and that they were of Phrygian origin. 
The chief cities of Elymaean origin were Eryx, 
Segesta, and Entella. Besides these settlements, 
there was possibly an invasion from Crete at 
a period earlier than the foundation of the 
Greek colonies, which may he indicated in the 
legend that Cretans came to Sicily under their 
king, Minos, in pursuit of Daedalus, and that 
they settled on the S. coast in the neighbour- 
hood of Agrigentum, where they founded Minoa 
(afterwards Heraclea Minoa). pIiNOs.] The 
Phoenicians likewise at an early period formed 
settlements, for the purposes of commerce, on 
all the coasts of Sicily, but more especially on 
the N. and NW. parts. They were subse- 
quently obliged to retire from the greater part 
of their settlements before the increasing power 
of the Greeks, and to confine themselves to 
Motya, Solus, and Panormus. But the most 
important of all the immigrants into Sicily 
were the Greeks, The first body of Greeks 
who landed in the island were Chalcidians from 
Euboea, and Megarians led by the Athenian 
Thucles. Tliese Greek colonists built the to^rn 
of Naxos, B.c. 735. They were soon followed 
by other Greek colonists, who founded a num- 
ber of very flourishing cities : Syracuse, founded 
by Corinthians in 734; Leontini and Catana by 


the Sicilian Naxos in 730 ; Megara Hyblea by 
Megarians from Greece in 728 ; Gela by Lin- 
dians from Bhodes and by Cretans in 090; 
Zancle, afterwards Cai larina, by Cumaeans and 
Chalcidians about 700 ; Himera, a colony from 
Zancle in 048 ; Acrae, Casmenae and Camarina 
from Syracuse between 650 and 599; Selinus 
from Megara Hyblaea in 680, Acragas or Agn- 
gentum from Gela in 582. The Greeks soon 
became the ruling race in the island, and re- 
ceived the name of Siceliotae (SixcAK^rai) to 
distinguish them from the earlier inhabitants. 
The Sicel tonms were mostly inland ; a few, of 
small importance, on the N. coast. Their fusion, 
and that of the other inhabitants, with the 
Greeks was fairly complete before the Roman 
conquest, each nationality to some extent having 
influenced the other, but Greek influence and 
character predominating. Meantime the Car- 
thaginians obtained a firm footing in Sicily. 
Their first attempt was made in 480; but they 
were defeated by Gelo of Syracuse, and 
obliged to retire with great loss. It is remark- 
able that the Asiatic nationalities, Persia and 
the Phoenician Carthaginians, attacked the 
Greek states simultaneously at opposite quar- 
ters: nor is it to be supposed that this was 
without design and concert. In the period 
after this invasion occurred the Athenian expe- 
dition of 416 [SniACPSAEj. The second Cartha- 
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06c., head of Demeter, ■whose worship was cspeclaUj 
prcralent in Sicily; rer , 21KE.M0TAK; Victory In a. 
quadriga. 

ginian invasion, in 409, was more successful 
than the first. They took Selinus in this year, 
and four years afterwards (405) the powerful 
city of Agrigentum. They now became the 
permanent masters of the W. part of the island, 
and were engaged in frequent wars with Syracuse 
and the other Greek cities. The struggle be- 
tween the Carthaginians and Greeks continued, 
with a few interruptions, dovTi to the first Punic 
war ; at the close of which (241) the Cartha- 
ginians were obliged to evacuate the island, the 
W. part of which now passed into the hands of 
the Romans, and was made a Roman province. 
The E. part still continued under the rule of 
Hiero of Syracuse as an ally of Rome; but 
after the revolt of Syracuse in the second 
Punic war, and the conquest of that city bj’ 
Marcellus, the whole island was made a Roman 
province, and was administered by a praetor. 
Under the Roman dominion more attention 
was paid to agriculture than to commerce, and 
consequently the Greek cities on the coast 
gradually declined in prosperity and in wealth. 
Augustus, after his conquest of Sex. Pompej', 
who had held the island for several years, 
founded colonies at Messana, Tauromenium, 
Catana, SjTacuse, Thermae, and Panormus 
(Strab. p. 272). On the dournfall of the Roman 
empire, Sicily formed part of the kingdom of 
the Ostrogoths ; but it was taken from them by^ 
Belisarius in a.d. 530, and annexed to tbc By- 
zantine empire. It continued a province of 
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th.* f-mrlre 823, when it w*» congnered ly ; 

lhoS4r#«n* ,, 

SteiOi p.'ZiPOJ-If.No BJ * , 

SicinlM 1 t.S»cialofBeuatBf.tiefeftil« 
o! the p>b«»n»ii>thevt wcewvoa to th«6a«T«a 
Mount in » c *3* He »nw chosen one «£ ttw 
first trihnnw.— 2- t Siciaiu* DenUtUt.csUed 
hr some wnben the Eomaa Achiljes <GeH u 
li) lie is ssid to have fought in 120 bntUe^ 
toharoeUm eight of the eneiaj >a singJecoiabat, 
to hare »e«iTe<J forty-fire wounds on the front 
f>t his hodr, and to hare socoinpaaied the 
tnnmfhs w inno generaU, whose TittoTiea were 
principally owing to his ralonr He was trs 
bane of the plehs in iSi He was put to death 
hy the decernrirs in 450, because he endearoured 
to penasde the plebeians to secede to the 
Sacred Mount The Tenons scut to assasuaate 
bia teU Dpon hun is a lonely spot, bat be 
killed most of them before they snece^ed in 
despatching him. (Dionys z 48, zi 23-27 , 
I.1T 111 is, Val Sfaz ilS, 24) 

Siclmif (Sisiver Siaisinfr SihinoX a small 
island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Sporades, 
between Pbolegandrns and loe, with a town of 
the came Bams {Stnb p 484 , ScyL f 19) It 
u said to hare been onginstly called Oenoe 
from its cnliirstion of the rue but to hare 
been named Siemna after a aon of Thoae and , 
Oenoe (An Rh- i 623 Steph Btt s n) It 
was jiwbiWyeoloiuwd; bytheloniaos During 
the rertian war it submitted to Sertes llldt 
ru 4), but It afterwanis formed psrt of the! 
Atheniin muitime eupue ( 

SieSni iSffre) a nree m Hispasia Tarraoo- j 
nensis, which had its source in the territory of i 
the Cenetani. dirvded the Uergetes and uus* I 
Uoi, flowed by Oerda aud, after teceknng the 
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and became aa independent state when Athe- 
nian infineuce and aid withdrew it Jrom the 
KStof Achaea. Sicyonisrepreseotedbyllomer 
as forming part of the empire of Agametonou 

g l la t72, zzua ZOO) , but on the mTssion of 
ehsponnesut it became subject to Dhalces, the 
eon of Tezaenss, and waahencefonrsrdaDonsii 
state The ancient mhabitants, howerer, were 
formed intoBlourth tribe, calledAet^aleis, which 
poaseseed eqoal tights with the three (r^s of 
Iba Qylleis Pamphyli, and Dymasatae, into 
which the Donsu conquerors were dmded 
Sieyon, on aceontA of the sroaS eitent ol its 
lemtaij, ncrer attained much pohtical import- 
ance, and was generally dependent either on 
Argo* or Sparta. At tM tune of the second 
kfesaenisB war it became subject to a succea- 
Mon of tyrants, who administered their power 
with moiletstion and justice for 100 years (Ai 
Pol * 2,21) The first of these tyrants was 
Andreas, who began to role n c 67& He was 
followed in succession by Myron, Anstonymus, 
and Clistheaes, on whose death, about £70, a 
' republican forca of gorenunent was establish^ 
Clisthenrs had no sialo childreo, Vst only a 
daughter, Aganste, who was jnamed to (ha 
Athenian Megacles (Hdt si 120, Paua it 8,1). 
In the Persian war the Sieyonuns sent fifteen 
ships (« the battle of Sslauui, and 800 hopUles 




SIDA 

stage liavo in recent years been completely 
excavated by the American School at Athens. 

Sida, Side (S/Stj, 2i5/p;r, and Sidltcs, 

and Sidetes). 1. (EsM Adalia, Eu.), a city of 
Paraphylia, on the coast, a little "W. of the river 
Melas. It was an Aeolian colony from Cyme in 
Aeolis, and was a cliief sent of the worship of 
Athene, who is represented on its coins holding 
a pomegranate {criSij) as the emblem of tlie 
city. In the division of the prorinces under 
Con.stantine, it was made the capital of Pam- 
phylia Prima. (Sen. An. i. 2, 12 j Athen. p. 
350 ; Pans. viii. 17, 31 ; Cic. ad Fam. iii. C.) — 
2. The old name of PonEtiONiuir, from which a 
flat district in the NE. of Pontus Polemoniacns, 
along the coast, obtained the name of Sidene 

Sidenus. [PoLsiioKiuii.] 

SIdicini, an Ausonian people in the NW. of 
Oampania and on the borders of Samninm, who, 
being hard pressed b}’ the Samnites, united 
themselves to the Campanians (Liv. vii. 29; 
Sferab. p. 287). Their chief tomi was TEAKUir. 

Sidon, gen. >01116 gen. 

O.T.Zidoa ; ’S.tZSvios^ Sidonias: 

Saida)y for a long time the most powerful, and 
probably the most ancient, of the cities of 
Phoenice. It stood in a plain, about a mile 
wide, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 200 
atadia (20 geogr. miles) N. of Tyre, 400 stadia 
(40 geogr. miles) S. of Beiytus, 00 miles 'W'. of 
X)amaacus, and a day’s journey NW. of the 
source of the Jordan at Paneas. It had a fine 
double harbour, now almost filled with sand; 
and was strongly fortified. It was the chief 
seat of the maritime power of Phoenice, until 
eclipsed by its own colony, Tyre [Tmus] ; and 
its power on the land side seems to have 
extended over all Phoenice, and at one period 
over a part of Palestine. In tlie expedition of 
Xerxes against Greece, the Sidonians furnished 
the best ships in the whole fleet, and their king 
obtained the highest place, next to Xerxes, in 
the council, and above the Icing of Tyre. Sidon 
received a great blow to lier prosperity in the 
reign of Artaxerxes HI. Debus, when the Si- 
donians, having taken part in the revolt of 
Phoenice and Cyprus, and being betrayed to 
Ochus by their own Idng, Tennes, burnt them- 
selves with their city, B.c. 851. The city was 
rebuilt, but the fortifications were not restored, 
and the place was therefore of no further im- 
portance in military history. It shared the 
fortunes of the rest of Phoenicia, and under the 
Bomans it retained much of its commercial im- 
portance, which it has not yet entirely lost. 
[Phoenice.] 

Sidonius Apollinaris, whose full name was 
C. Sollhts Modestus Apollinaris SidoniuSy was 
bom at Lyons about A.n. 481. At an early 
age he married Papianilla, the cliild of Flavius 
Avitus ; and upon the elevation of his father- 
in-law to the imperial dignity (456), he accom- 
panied him to Home, and celebrated liis consul- 
ship in a poem still extant. Avitus raised 
Sidonius to the rank of a senator, nominated 
him prefect of the city, and caused lus statue to 
bo placed among the effigies which graced the 
library of Trajan. The dovuifall of Avitus 
threw a cloud over the fortunes of Sidonius, 
who having been shut up in Lyons, and having 
lendnred the hardships of the siege, purchased 
pardon by a complimentary address to the 
victorious Majorian. The poet was not only 
forgiven, but was rewarded with a laurelled 
bust, and witli the title of count. After passing 
some years in retirement during the reign of 
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Severos, Sidonius was despatched to Borne 
(4G7) in the character of ambassador from the 
Arremi to Anthemius, and on tliis occasion 
delivered a third panegyric in honour of a third 
prince, wliich proved not less successful than 
his former efforts, for he was now raised to the 
rank of a patrician, again appointed prefect of 
the city, and once more honoured with a statue. 
But A more remarkable tribute was soon 
afterwards rendered to his talents ; for although 
he was not a priest, the vacant see of Clermont 
in Auvergne was forced upon his reluctant 
acceptance (472) at the death of the bishop 
Eparchius. During the remainder of his life 
he devoted himself to the duties of his sacred 
office, and especially resisted with eneigy the 
progress of Arianism. He died in 482, or, ac- 
cording to otliers, in 484. Tlio extant works of 
Sidonius are ; — (1) Carminay twenty-four in 
number, composed in various measures upon 
various subjects. Of these the most important 
are the three panegyrics already mentioned. 
(2) Epistolarnm Ltbri JX, containing 147 
letters, many of them interspersed with pieces 
of poetry. Tliey are addressed to a wide circle 
of relatives and friends upon topics connected 
with politics, literature and domestic occur- 
rences, hut seldom touch upon ecclesiastical 
matters. Tliey are imitations of the letters of 
Pliny and Sjunmachus. The writings of Si- 
donias are characterised by great subtlety of 
thought, expressed in phraseology abounding 
with harsh and violent metaphors, and full of 
learned mythology. Hence he is generally 
obscure; but his works throughout bear the 
impress -of on acute and highly cultivated 
intellect.— The best editions of his works are 
by Sirmond, Paris, 1C52, and by C. Liitjohann, 
Berl. 1887. 

Sidus (2»5ow, •ovn'or: SiSoi^rrtos), a fortified 
place in the territory of Corinth, on the bay of 
Cenchreae, and a little to the E. of Crommyon. 
It was taken by the Lacedaemonians in the 
Corinthian war, and retaken by Iphicrates. 
^en. Sell. ir. 4, 13, iv. 5, 19.) 

Sidussa (SiSoutrcra), a small place in Lydia, 
belonging to tlie territory of the Ionian city of 
Eryihra (Thuc. viii. 24). 

Sidfma, {ra :2lbvpa: TortoorcarSisary Bu.), 
a town in the interior of Lycia, on a mountain, 
N. of the mouth of Xanthus (Plin. v. 101 ; PtoL 
V. 3, 5; Hierocl. p. C84). There are interesting 
remains of the town, with valuable inscriptions. 

Siga (Sfya), a considerable seaport town of 
Mauretania CaesarienBis,on a river of the same 
name, the month of which opened into a large 
hay, which formed the harbour of the town 
(Ptol. iv. 2, 2 ; Strab. p. 829). 

Slgeum {Yenisheri)y the NW. promontory of 
the Troad, of Asia Minor, and of all Asia, and 
the S. headland at the entrance of the Helles- 
pont, opposite to the Prom. Mastusium (C. 
Selles)y at the extremity of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. It is here that Homer places the 
Grecian fleet and camp during the Trojan war 
[Tkoja]. Near it was a seaport town of the 
same name, which was the object of contention 
between the Aeolians and the Athenians in the 
war in wliich Pittacus distinguished himself by 
his valour and in which Alcaens lost his shield. 
[PnTAcuB ; Alcaeus.] It was afterwards the 
residence of the Pisistratidae, when they were 
expelled from Athens. (Strah. p. 699; Hdt. 
V. 95.) 

Si^ia (SigninuB : Segni)^ a town in Latinm 
on the E. side of the Volscian mountains, said 
to have been founded by Tarquinius Priscua 
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SIGRIUM 


(Li\ _i 55, Dionyg. it C3) It beld batnoig: 
^ition on ft hiU commanding- the vallegof tbe i 
Trerna and oveilooloiig the plain towards ! 
Praeneste It -was s Latin colony m the time 
of the Panic -wars, and was laithfol to Borne 
(Lit XXL i 10) , and it was afterwards an nn 
portiiit mnnicipa) town It was celebrated Ita , 
its temple of Jnpiter Unas, for its astringent 
wme (ilart xni IIC, Strab p 237), tor its 
pears, and tor ft particalar kind of teeeelatedi 
pavement, called opu) Signinum There are 
still remains of the polygonal walla of the 



j1 Lesbos (Strab p 616) 

SUs Silva lAipTimonte}, a Urge forest in 
Brnttinm on the Apennines, extending S of: 
Consentia to the Sicilian straiU. a distance of I 
700 stadia. It waa celebrated for the exceUentj 
pitch which It yielded. (Strab p 201 ) 

Eilanios (SiAoetwO, > distmgaished Greek 
sculptor, was an Athecuaa and ft coa(eiiiponiry'| 
of Ljrsippna, abont 821 Tbe itfttues of ^ilanion 
belonged to two classes, idesl and actual por 
traits 01 the former tbe most celebrated was 
his dying Jocaatft, in which a deadly paleness 
was giien to the face by the mixture of ailver 
with the bronze (PUn xxxiv 82) His statue ' 
of feappho, which stood in the prytangum at . 
Syracuse is the tune Verrea, is allsded to | 
^ Cicero in terms of the highest praige (Cic. 
Verr IT 57, 12j) 

SQaims, Jiuuiif 1 IT, was praetor 2I2 . 
Id 210 he accompanied F Scipio to Spam, and 
serred under him with great distinction during 
the whole of the war in that country He fell i 
m battle ^amst the Bon in 126, fighting under 
the consul if ilarcellns (Lit ixt 2 XXTiu. 1 , 
Pol XI 06-26 , App. f/wp 28, 82 >—2. S , anr ' 
named ManlianttS, son of the junstT llanlnu 

Torquatos, but adopted by a© dnniosSibnos 

He was praetor 112, and obtained Macedonial 
as his province Being accused of extortion I 
by the inhabitants of tbe province, the senate 
referred the investigation of the cliarges to his 
own father, Torquatos, who condemiied his son, 
a^ banished him from hi* presence , and when 
Silanns hangcl lumself in gnef, his father 
woidl Dot attend hiB funeral (1 ^ Max T 8. 
S, Cic. f’ r_ L 7 )— 3 il , consul IW, fought m 
‘'ll* agftuist the Citnbn m Transalptue 
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Gaul, and was defeated He was accused in 
' 104, by the tnbane Ca HoautiosAhenobatW, 
m consequence of this defeat, hut was acquitted 
(Lit JJp 65 , 8al! Jug 43 , Flor in 8, 4 )— 
4 D , stepfather of M Brutus, the murderer of 
Caesar, having mamed his mother SemUa. 
He was elected consul in 63 for tbe following 
year, and in consequence of his bemg consul 
designatus, be was first asked for his opinion 
by Cicero in the debate m (he senate on (he 
punishment of the Catilinarmn conspirators. 

. He was consul 62, with L Licimns Murena, 
along with whom he proposed the Lex Licmia 
Jnha. (SalL Cnt 60. App B C ii 6, Plot 
Cie 20,21, Cse.Of u JB,adJti i J, ii 0)— 
6 U , son of ^o 4 and of Semlia, serred in 
Gaul as Caesar's legatus in 53 After Caesar's 
murder m 44, lie accompanied 31 Lepidus over 
the Alps, and in the followmg year Lepidns 
sent him with a detachment of troops into Cis- 
alpine Gaol, where he fought on the side of 
Antony tie was consul in 25 He had two 
Bisters, one mamed to M Lepidus, the tnumrir, 
and the other to C Cassms, one of Caesars 
mniderers (Caes B G ti 1, Dio Casa xlvi. 
38,61,1111.25, Veil Pat » 77)->6 M, consul 
1 18, with L. Korbanus Bslbns In 83 his 
daughter Claudia was mamed to C Caesar, 
afterwards the emperor Csligula Stlanus was 
governor of Africa in the reign of Cahgula, hut 
was compelled by his father in Uw to put an 
end to bis life Julius Oraecmns, the father of 
Agncola. had been ordered by Caligula to 
accBSS Sdasss, but he deeliued the odiona 
taak. (Tac dnn. u.62,iii 24 n SO.Stit iv 48, 
Jgr 4, Suet Cal 13,23^7 App.coosutio 
28wi(b BSiusHervft. Claudias aoosafterhis 
acceesioa gave to BiIauos in raamaga Dotmti* 
Lepida, the mother of his wife MsssaUma, and 
treated biin otherwise with the greatest dis 
linction. But shortly afterwards, havug re- 
fused tbe embraces ofMessallina.hewasputto 
death by Claudius, on the accusation* of Mes- 
■aUina and Karcittua (Dio Cass ix 14 ; Tac 
Jnn IT 68, n 9, II » , Suet C/auJ S7 ) Tho 
first wife of BJanut wa* Aemiha Lepida, the 
pron^ltt or great-grand daughter of Augustus 
—8 A.sonofbo 7,consni4S Silanuswas 
proconsul of Asia at the succession of Kero m 
64, sndwss poisoned by command of Agnppma, 
who feared that he might avenge the death of 
bu brother [No 9] and that his descent from 
Augustus might lead him to he preferred to the 
yontlifulNero (DioCass lx 27, Tac Ann xui 
1 >— 9 L, also a son of No 7, was betrothed to 
Okaria, the daughterof the emperor CUaAias 
which roused the jealousy of Agnppina, and 
nbea,thzoDghlier influenee.Oe tana was mamed 
to Nero, in 46, Silanns knew (hat Iiis fate was 
sealed and therefore put an end to his life 
(Tac Ann xu 8,8, DioCass li 5, 81)— 10 
D JUBiai Torquatni Silanos, probably also a 
SOD of No 7, was oonsnl 53 lie was compelled 
by Nero in 64 to put an end to his life, b^ose 
he had boasted of being descended from Augus- 
tus (Tac Ann iu.&a,XT S>>— 11 L JlUUiU 
Torquato* SiJaas*, son of No 8, and coase- 

qaentlytbe atnepoa orgreal-great-great-grand- 
son of Augustas. His descent from Augustus 
rendered bim an object of Ruspicioa to Nero. 
He wa* accordingly accused m 65, was sen- 
tenced to banishment, and was shortly after- 
wards pot to death at Banum in Apulia. (Tsc. 
Ann IT 62, ITL 7-9 ) 

SUkrsi (Sefe), a nver m lower Italy, forming 
le boundary between Lucania and Campania, 
le* in the Apennines, and after receinng tba 
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Tanager (Negri) and Calor (Oaiorc), falls mto «inc god, lumselt a dtmigod or demon, like 
tlie Sinus Paestanus a little to the N of Pnes- , the SatjTS his water slnn became a mne 
turn Its water is said to have petnfied plants i skin, and the ass, mstead of a sj-mbol of 
(Strab pp 251, 252 , Met n, 4, U ) lirophetic power, was travestied m Bacchic 

Silenns (SeiAijiilr). 1. (Mythological) Si- processions, and was supposed to be needed to 
lenus, who is familiar in Greek and Homan carry Silenus, a drunken old man supported 
btemture and art as the satyr hke half drunken by other satjrs (Oi ^ ^ i 543, Lucian, 
attendant of the jouthful Dionysus, or foster hacch 2) His parentage, too, is Grecised’ 
father of the infant Dionysus, was originally he is the son of Hermes (Serv. ad Eel vi 13), 
Bomettung quite different In Lydia, which was or of Pan (Konn Diotiys xiv 97) In art he 
always recognised as lus home (Lucian, Dcoi. is represented as on oldish man with shaggv 
Cone. 4) he was the god of springs and running hair and beard, crowned with ivy sometimes 
water, and even the personification of water he is seated astride on his wane skin , some 
In popular belief there were several Sileni,who tunes he has the infant Dionysus m his anns , 
were, m fact, male Naiads (among whom may in the pictures and reliefs of Bacchic proces 
be reckoned Maesi is), and also inventors of sions he is riding on an ass , sometimes also 


the flute ; but one Silenus had a separate per- 
sonahty, and was regarded as the Ly dian water 
god As was the case with nymphs and other 
nature deities in Greece, Sdenus was credited 
wath prophetic power This attribute, as well 
ns Ills connexion with sprmgs, appears in the 
Ly dian story of Midas capturmg bun by mixing 
wine wath the sprmg, and so extorting a pro 



SUenas oti a Trine skin (From a brooze statue at 
^apIes originally belonging to a fountaixi ) 


phecy [Midas ] It is probabl> right to under- 
stand the ass in the Asiatic myth of Silenus as 
symbolising his prophetic power, since Pmdar 
speaks of the ass as the animal sacrificed to 
the Hyperborean Apollo {Pyth s 83) E^en 
in Greece and Italy there were traces of the 
belief m Sileni as water-deities In the Homeric 
Hjmn to Aphrodite (262) they are companions 
of nymphs At Malea in Laconia the people 
behe-ved that Silenus gave them their water, 
and that he was the son of a Malean naiad ; 
(Paus m 25, 2), and in Italy fountains were 
called ‘ silani,' and the water was made to flow 
from the h^ad or from the ater ski n of a 
sculptured Silenus (Lucr vi 12G4) When 
the worship of Dionysus prevailed, it was 
natural that Silenus should be brought into 
connexion with that deity as the tree god, 
since water gives vitalitv to trees ; and when 
Dionysus was worshipped specially as the god 
of the Mne and of wine, a transformation came I 
upon Silenus Instead of being the deity of 
springs, he was the drunken attendant of the » 


plajmg on a flute (as in the cut on p 297) 
“2 (Literary ) A native of Calatia, and a 
writer upon Roman history m the second 
century n c (Cic Div i 49, Athen p 542) 

Silicense Flumen, a nver m Hispama Baetica 
m the neighbourhood of Corduba, probably the 
Gitadajoz, or a tnbntarj of the latter {Bell. 
j Alex 57) 

C Silitts Itallcus, whose full name ^eems to 
haic been C CaUus Sihiis Itahcus {C I L \i 
1 a Rom'in poet, was bom about a d 23 
Tlie place of his birth is uncertam, as is also 
I the import of Ins surname Itahcus Some 
have taken it to mean tliat he was born at 
Italica m Spun , but if that had been so 
Martial would probably have claimed him as a 
fellou countryman From his early jears he 
deleted him'?elf to oratorv and poetry, taking 
Cicero as Ins model m the former, and Virgil 
in the latter He acquired great reputation 
as an adiocate, and i\as afteniatds one of the 
Centumvin He was consul m C8, the year m 
which Nero perished, he iias admitted to 
famihar intercourse mth Vitelhus, and was 
subsequently proconsul of Asia (Tac Hist 
m 63) His two favourite residences were a 
mansion near Puteoli, formerly the Academy 
of Cicero, and the house m the vicmit} of 
Naples once occupied by 'S irgil (Mart vn G3, 
XI 48) ; and here he continued to live until he 
had completed his seventy fifth year, when, 
suffering from an mcurable disease, he starved 
himself to death (Phn Ep iii 7) Tlie great- 
work of Sihus Itahcus was a heroic poem in 
seaenteen books, entitled Punxea^ which has 
descended to us entire It contains a narratne 
of the events of the second Punic war, from the 
capture of Saguntum to the triumph of Scipio 
Afneanus The materials are derived almo&t 
entire]} from Liva and Polybius It is a dull, 
heaiy |>erformance, with, httle in it that can 
be called poetry — Editions arebj Drakenhorch, 
4to, Traj ad Ehen 1717 , Eujierti, 2 i ols 8vo, 
Goetting 1793 , Bauer, Leips 1890 ; and m 
Weber’s Coxp PoBt Lai 

Sno, Q Pompsedins, the leader of the Marsi 
in the Social war, and the soul of the whole 
undertaking He fell in battle against Q 
Met*»llus Pius, B c 88, and inth Ins death the 
war came to an end (App B C i iO-SS, 
Yell Pat 11 IG) 

Silo (2i\a, O T Shi 

j loh and Shilon Scilun), a city of Palestine, in 
the mountains of Ephraim [See Diet of the 
Bible] 

Silsllis (2/A(riAiy Hajjar Selseleh or Jelel 
SelseleJtf'Ru ),a fortified station in Upper Egyj/t, 
on the W bank of the Kile, S of ApoUmopohs 
the Great The name signifies the Boch or 
Hill of a Cham, and is derived from the cir 
cumstance of the n\ er flowmg here in a rai me 
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0 narrow tliat a chain can easily be stretched | years after Aeneas started on his royage \7hen 
acccaa it to command the navigation I the story of the connexion of Aeneas with the 


Siloies, a powerful people in Bntam, in jangmof Rome'wasfir8tpopulanBed(apparenUy 
habiting AoufA long ofFeredafonnidablo ' by Kaenat) it was imagined that Aomalas 


.5 the Romans, and 
people m the island who at a later time 
tamed their independence against the Engbsh 
(Tac An/K xu. 2 , Beda, 12) 

BiJTiBat, an Itoltan deity of (hecotitttiy,Tety 
nearly ahin to Fannns and also to the agn 
cnltnral ^ars [see pp 810, G29j From Fannus 
be differed httle m attnbntes, except that 
woods and trees were his especial province 
(Tibnll 11 5, 80) , but be also presided over 
flocks and herds (Verg Aen vui. 000), 
which, like Faunas, he drove oft wolrea. Asgod 
of the fields and homestead, he was regarded 
as defender of bonndanes (Uor Hjiod ti. S2) 
By agncnltansts he was therefore worshipped 
as their protector in three ways (1) as Sil 
vanns Domesticns, who guarded the bomeslead ; 
(2) as Silvanns Agrestis, who gave fertility to 
the fields; (3) os Bilvanus Uneotali^ who^ 
watched over the place where the boundary 
fence started. From the goardianship of the 
house be assumed a character hke that of a Lar 
or of a Genins, so that he appears m uiscnptions 
with the name of some family atUched fC/X 
TU 015) " ... 

Silvanns 


directly anceeeded him [see p 707), hut iL .. 
came neces'.ary to reconcile this with the 
chronology wluch mode several centuries inter 
vene To fill up this gap, nnd at the same tune 
to rwmntain the descent from Aeneas, and the 
cofoms^ion of Borne from Alba, fiflmn gene 
rations of Albsn kings were invented, with no 
distinct personahty or legendary history, and 
«i^ names portly (as Aacanins and Capys) 
taken from Homeric or Trojan legends, p^ly 
connected with Roman local or tribal names 
(Liv 1 S , Dionya i 70, 71 , Or Jfief liv 609- 
621) 

fiunsuai (SiWat) 2 Of Thebes, first the 
disciple of the Pythagorean philosopher Philo, 
lalis, and afterwards the fnend and disciple of 
Socrates, at whose death he was present, having 
come from Thebes, with his brother Cebes 
fPlat. Phaedr p 212) The two brothers are 
the pnncipal speakers, besides Socrates liim 
self, in the Phaedo Simmias wrote twenty 
three diolognes on philosophical subjects, all of 
which are lost —2 Of Rhodes, a poet andgram 
of the AleisndrLsn school, flourished 

not easy toexplain, sbootBC 800 The Greek Anthology contains 

specially connectc*! snth the six epigransascnhed to Simnuas, besides three 


g ne-tre« and cyt>MS8 (Verg Georg \ 20) short poems of that fantastic species colled 
)me have supposed that this implied a super gnpAiorcarmino /tpurafo— that is,pi^8m 
inUndeoce or the desd and of funeral ntes, which the haes are to arranged as io make the 
and that the Collegia Silvani hM this function, whole poem Kseohle the fotra of some object } 
hut there is no dear evidence of thia The those of Simiaias are entitled, from their forms, 
attnhute of the pine-tree gave him the name the Wtngt (*Tfpi 7 »i) [comp, the p«m of 
Silvanns Dendrophoms (C J L n. 6fX), and George Herbert], theFyg(ii»'),sndtheifafeAef 
broc^thiffl into connexion with (lie deodro. I (wAeeor) 

phori, or pme-beorers of Cybele A tradition | SImSil [Titois J As a mythological person 
sprang up, to explain his b^nng a pine or a age, the nver god Simeit is the son of Oceanns 
eWess branch, tut Sdvanus loved ue youth . and Tethys, and the father of Astyochns and 
t^arissus, who was turned mto a cypresa-tr" " ■ "* ’ "" 

(Serv ad Qtorg i 20, cf Gr diet x. 120) 

SUvlom (Silrinns), a town of the Peucetu 


Apulia on the borders of Lncania, twenty miles : 
SE of Venusia (Strsb p 283 , Diod xx. 80) 
Silvias, the eon of Ascanins is said to have 
been so eaffed because be was bom m a wood. 
^1 the locceediDg longs of Alba bore the cog 
nomen Silvias. The fint trace of this line of 
Alban kmgs is found m Alexander Folyhistor 
(sp. Serv ad Aen vui. 330), who wrote early 
in the first century b c The senes of these 
mythical kings is given somewhat diSeiently 
by Lavy, Ovid, and Dionysins, as the following ' 
list will show • 

LUj OfU Pmsrhar 

1 Aeneas. Aeneas. keneas 

2. Ascatuus. Ascauins Ascamus 

S Sdvitis. SHvins. Silvios 

4 Aeneas Silvias. Aeneas Silvios 

5 Latinos SJvins. Lotmna. LatmnsSffvjus. 

6. Alba. Alba. Alba- 

7 Atys Epytus. Capetow 

8 Capys Capys Capys BOviiis 

9 Capetus. Cajietos. Calpetna. 

10 Tihermus Tibemins. Tibennua 

11 Agnppa. Beroulus Agnppo. 

12. Romulus Silvius Acrota Alhwaa, 

13 Aveatiaus. Aventinua Aventmns 

14 Procs Palatmus. Procas. 

15 Amahos. Amulins. Amuhns 

But the luta ore all due to the same cause I 

it Troy fixed ' 

yeera before the first Olympiad, the' 
hderenea ws, that Rome Was /oJ^ ^ 


t 774, x; 


Hieronuieme (Hea Th 842, ef 11 i 
22, Verg Am r 261) 

SImos (ZWr) 1. One of the disciples of 
Socrates,asdbytrade8leBther.entter Socrates 
wsa accustomed to visit his shop, and converse 
on various subjects These couversatioiis 
Sinion afterwards committed to rmting in 
thirty three dialogues, all of which are lost. 
(Diog Inert u 122.)— 2 Of Aegma, a eele 
braW statuary in bronxe, who flounshed about 
BO 475 

S&ndnides (SifueytSiit) I. Of Amorgos, was 
the second, both in time and reputation, of the 
three pnncipal iambic poets of the esrly penod 
of Greek literature* namely, Arcbilochcs, hi 
moDidee, and Hipponax , hutinment there is a 
wide intWYaTfieiweeii tfie vigour oi'tfie waiilSe 
and roving Axchilochns and the stay at-home, 
somewhat commonplace hunonides. He was a 
native of Samos, whence he led acolony to tlie 
neigbbcniniig island of Amorgos, where he 
founded three cities, Sfmoo, Aegialus, and 
Atceame, m the first of which he fixed his own 
abode. He lived about b c 664. The iambic 
poems of Stmonides were of two species gnomic 
and eatmeah The most important of his extant 
fragments is a satire upon women, in which be 
denvos the vanous, though generally bed 
qualities of women from the variety of their 
origin* thus the nncleanly woman is formed 
from the swuie , the cunning woman, from the 
fin; (he tafkative woman from (he dog, and So 
OB.— The best separate edition of the fragments 
of Simonides of Amorgos is by tVeIcker, Bono, 
1833, also in Bergk, Poit Lyr Graeo 1866 — 
& Of Ceoe, one of the most celebrated lyric 
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poets of Greece, %vas the perfccter of the Elegy the seven philosophers vre Icam nothing; nor 
and Epigram, and the rival of Losus and Pindar do wc know where Simplicius lived and taught, 
in the Dithyramb and the Epinician Ode. He Simplicius wrote commentaries on several of 
was bom at lulls, in Ceos, B.c. 55G, and was the Aristotle’s works. His couuacntarics cm the 
son of Leoprepes. Ho appears to have been Categories, on the X>e Cocio, on the Fhysica 
brought up to music and poetry as a profession. AusenUatiOf and on the JDc Animci arc extant, 
From his native island he proceeded to Athens, and are of great value for the Ihstory of phUo- 
prohably on the invitation of Hipparchus, who eopliy. In explaining Aristotle, Simplicius 
attached him to his society by great rewards endeavours to show that Aristotle substanlwlly 
([Plat.] Sipparch. p. 228; Aeh V,S. viii. 2). agrees with Plato even on those points which 
Alter remaining at Athens some time, probably the fomier controverts ; hut though he attaches 
even after tlie expulsion of Hippias, ho went to i himself too much to the Neo-Platonists, his 
Thessaly, where he lived under the patronage > ivritings ore marked by sound sense and real 
of the AJeuads and Scopads (Tlieocr, xvi. 84). • learning. — ^Ed. Karsten, 18C5. He also wrote a 
He afterwards returned to Athens, and soon | commentary on the Enclitridioit of Epictetus, 
had the noblest opportunity of employing liis * which is likewise extant : ed. Enk, Vicmia, 
poetic powers in the celebration of the great 1807. Tlie complete works by Schweighuuscr, 
events of the Persian wars. In 489, he con- , Leips. 1800. 

quered Aeschylus in the contest for the prize \ Simyra {ra ^tpvpa: Zamiira or Surnore)^ a 
which the Athenians offered for an elegy on fortress on the coast of Phocnice, a little way 
those who fell at Marathon [p. 29, a]. Ten N. of the mouth of the Elentheru.s, of no im- 
years later, he composed the epigrams which portance except as being the point from which 
were inscribed upon the tomb of the Spartans the X. part of Lebanon was usually approached 
who fell at Thermopylae, as well as an enco- (Strab. 753). 

on tlic same heroes (Pans. iii. 8, 2 ; Time. | Sinae (STj'oi), the easternmost people of Asia, 
i. 132); and he also celebrated the battles of of whom nothingbnt the name was known to the 
Artemisium and Salamis, and the groat men ■ western nations, till about the time of Ptolemy, 
who commanded in them. He had completed who describes their country as bounded on the 
his eightieth yearwhen his long poetical career ' X. by Scrica, and on the S. and W. by India 
at Athens was crowned by the victory which he i extra Gangem. It corresponded to the S. part 
gainedwith the dithyrambic chorus (477), being ^ of China and the E. part of the Burmese 
tho fifty-sixth prize which he had carried off. (Ptol. vii. 3.) 

Shortly after this he was invited to Syracuse by } Sinai or Sina (LXXSn'a: Jchchef-Tur)^ a 
Hiero, at whose courthelivedtillhis death in4C7. cluster of dark, lofh', rocky mountaiusin tho S. 
Simonides was a great favourite with Hiero, angle of the triangular peninsnln enclosed 
and was treated by the tyrant with the greatest between the two heads of the Red Sea, and 
munificence. He still continued, when at Syra- bounded on the X. by the deserts on the borders 
cuse, to employ his muse occasionally in tho of Egypt and Palestine. Dict,of the Bihl€,\ 
service of other Grecian states. Simonides is 8ihda(2h'5a: SIndensisj. I. A cit}' 

said to have been the inventor of the mnemonic \ of Pisidia, X. of Cihyra, near the river Cnularis 
art (cf. Cic. de Or. ii. 80, 352), and of the long j (Strab. pp. 570, C30; Liv. rsxviii. 15). — ^2, 3, 
vowels and double letters in the Greek alphal^t. , 

He made literature a profession, and is said to Sindi (2ir5o0* !• A people of Asiatic Sar- 
have been the first who took money for his ■ malia, on the E. coast of the Euxine, and at the 
poems; and the reproach of avarico is too often * foot of the Caucasus. They probably dwelt in 
brought against him by liis contemporary and ! and about the peninsula of Taman (between 
rival, Pindar, as well as by subsequent writers, j the Sea of Azov and the Black Sea)^ and to the 
to be altogether discredited. The cliief clia- S. of the river Hypanis (Eo«6an). They had a 
racteristics of the poetry of Simonides were capital called Sinda (Armpa?) ^vith a harbour 
melodious sweetness and elaborate finish, com- (2ir5«^'ir Kipiiv). Their country is called 
bined with the truest poetic conception and per- 2iv5f#rj7. ^ey are also mentioned by tho 
feet power of expression, though in originality names of Sindones and Sindiani. (Hdt. iv. 28 ; 
and fervour he was far inferior, not only to the Mel. ii. 19; Strab. p. 495.) — ^2. A people on the 
early lyric poets, such as Sappho and Alcaeus, E. coast of India extra Gangem (in Cochin 
bat also to his contemporary Pindar. He was China)j also called Sindae (5froa:), and with a 
probably both the most prolific and the most capital city Sinda (Ptoh vii. 2, 7). 
generally popular of the Grecian lyric i>oets. — Sindice. [Snmnj 

The best edition of his fragments in a separate Sindomana [Sihivan), a city of India, on the 
form is'by Schneidewin, Bruns. 1835; also in lower coume of the Indus, near the island of 
Bei^k, Poet. Byr. Grace. 1860. The Lamen- Pattalene (Arr. An. vi. 15 ; Strab. p. 701). 
tatio Banaae is separately edited by Ahrens, Sindus (SfrSos), a town in the Macedonian 
Hanov. 1853. district of Mygdonia on the Thermaic gulf, and 

Simplicius (^:yL7rXiKios\ one of thela.st philo- at the month of the Echedorus (Hdt. vii. 123). 
sophers of the Xeo-Platonic school, was a Singara (rd ^lyyapat Sinjar), a strongly 
native of Cilicia and a disciple of Ammonius fortified city and Roman colony in the interior 
and Damascius. In consequence of the j>er6e- of Mesopotamia, eighty-four Roman miles S. of 
cutions to which the pagan philosophers were Xisihis, It lay in a dry plain, at the foot of 31. 
exposed in the reign of Justinian, Simplicius Singaras {Sinjar)^ an E. prolongation of 31. 
was one of the seven philosophers who took Masius. It was the scene of the defeat of Con- 
refuge at the court of the Persian king Chosroes. stantius by Sapor, through which the place- 
[PnisciAXus.] The.s 0 philosophers returned was lost to the Romans. (Dio Cass. xviiL 22 ; 
home about aj). 533 in consequence of a treaty Amm. 3Iarc. mii. 5.) 

of peace concluded between Chosroes and Jus- Singidunum (Belgrade), a town in Moesia 
tiuian, in which the former had stipulated that Superior at the confluence of the Sams and the 
the philosophers should be allowed to return Danube, was a strong fortress, and the head- 
■withoub risk, and to practise the rites of their quarters of a legion (Ptol. iii. 9, 3; Procop.. 
paternal faith. Of the subsequent fortunes of Acd. iv. C). 
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SINGITICUS 


Sis^tlcus Sinus [SiKccs } 

Singus {ilyyas SiYfMs), a toim in Uace 
doai&aatheh co&stctthepeiiinsahibtthaiaa, 
nhicb gare its name to tbe Sinus Smgitiem 
(Hdt TU. 122, Thnc v 18) 

SUUB 01 Slums or Zivi'ii) son of Poly 

pemon, Pemon or Poseidon by Sylea, tne 


rSO) 


SIPO^TUM 
It remained an independent state t U 


taken by Pbamaces L, king of Fontna 
as was the butbpface and residence of Sfithn 
dates the Great, wbo enlarged and beautifed iL 
After an obstinate resistance to the Romans 
under Xinctillns it was taken and plundered 
and proclaimed a free city bbortly before tbe 


daughter of Cormthns He was a robber who mor^r of Julias Caesar it was colonised by 
freijuented the isthmus of Connth and lolled the name of JoLa Caesarea Felix Smopc and 
the travellers whom he captnred, by fastening . remained a flonnshmg city though it never re- 
them to the top of a fir tree which he bent I covered its former importance At the time of 
down and then let sprmg up again. He him j Constantine, it had declmed so much as to be 
self was killed in this manner by Thesens The ranked second to Amaaia In addition to its 
name is connected with eivopai (ApoUod m ' commerce Smt^e was greatly enncbed by its 
16 2, Pans u. 1 S , Ear Bipp 977, Ov ittl fisheries It was the native city of the renowned 


1 410) 

Sinou (Sivwi'), son of Aesimus or according 
to Virgd, of Sisyphns, and grandson of Anto- 
lycns, was a relation of Odyssens whom he 
accompaaied to Troy Alter the Greeks had 
constmcted the wooden horse, Smon mutilated 
himself, in order to make the Trojans believe | 
that he had been maltreated by the Greeks, I 
and then allowed himself to be taken prisoner I 
by the Trojans He informed the tlkojanslbat I 
the wooden horse had been coostraeC^ as an I 
atonement for the Falladiam which had 


C^nie philosopher Diogenes, of the comic poet 
Diphilas and of the histonan Baton. (Strab 
p 477. Plin-Hji * 91) 

Sintiea a district m klacedonia inhabited by 
the Zhraoan people Siatl ertesded E ol Cres- 
toniaandN of Gisaltia as far as the Strymon 
and the lake Proaios Its chief town was Hera, 
clea Smtica. The Bmti were spread over other 
parts of ancient Thrace, and are identified by 
Strabo with the fiintians {ilyrut) of Homer, 
(he ancient inhabitants of i>axnos (Tbac. ii 
98 Liv xlii hi, xlv 29 , Strab p S31 ) 


earned oS by the Greeks, and that it they I Sinsessa (Smnessanus Itoeea di ilandra 
would drag it mto their own city Asia would ' gone) the last city of Latmm on the confines of 
gam the aupremacyover Greece The Trojaus . Campania, to which it onginally belonged was 
beheved the deceiver and dragged the horse < situated on the sea^coast abont six mues N of 


into the city , whereupon Smon m the dead of 
Bight let out the Greeks, wbo thus took Troy 
(Vetg den u, 77 2a9, Diet Cret v 12, Hyg 
rab 109) 

Blnope (SiviisTj Zirwrcvt Binopensis Si- 
ttope, ainoub, Bu) the most imMrtanl of the 
Greek colonies on the shores of the Eoxine, 
stood OB the K coast of Asia Minor, on the W 
headland of the great bay of which the delta 



a^ain. 


of the nver Halys forms the E headland, and a 
little E of the northernmost promontory of 
Asia ktinor Thus placed and bo Jt on a pen 
insnla, the neck of which formed two fine bar 
boars, it had every advantage for becoming a 
^reat mant.icne city Jhs ■fonndatinn waa re- 
ferred mythically to the Argonaut Autclycns, 
who was worshipped m the city aa a hero and 
had an oracle , but it appears in history as a 
very early colony of the Jlfiesians (Strab p 
546, Ap Rh. u. 917, Hdt. iv 12.) Having 
been destroyed m the invasion of Asia by the 
Cmimenans, it was restored by a new cedoaj 
from ^Iiletns, B c C32 and soon became the 
greatest commemal City on theEoiine SeT«»l 
colonies were established by the Smop ans on 
the adjacent coasts the cmef ol which were 
Cotyora.Trapezns, andCerasna. Its temh^, 
called Sindpil (2ivc«rft also ZifwtTtiv), ex 
tended to the Mnka of the Halys. At the 
beginning of the PeJoponDCHan wax the Atfae- 
““4* tent COO colonists to strengthen it after' 
we Smopisns had expelled their tyrant (Pint . 
Penel ”0) "^nophon m hii retreat fonnd M' 
a prosperoua city (Xea. An. v 6, 8, cf Dioi, 


the mouth of the Voltcmus and on the Vis Appts, 
ID tbemidstof a fertile counts It was colonised 
by the Romans, together with the seighbounng 
town of Mmtuinae S C SOC (Liv x 21 ) It 
possessed a good harbonr, and was a place of 
considerable unportacce (Cie. adAtf n IS ad 
Fam xu 20, Hor Bat t S, 40) In ita neigh 
boorbood were celebrated wans baths, called 
Aqnee Stsusisaaae [Tac Ann xu. 66) 
Siphaus (Zi^eor 2«pyior Etpkno], an island 
tn the Aegaean sea, forming one of the Cyclades, 
SE of SenphuB. It is of an oblong form, and 
about forty miles in circomference Its original 
name was Mcrope, and it was colonued by 
looiant from Athens (RdL vui 46) la conxe. 
quence of tbeir gold and silvertnines of which 
the remains are atdl visible, the Siphniana 
altamed great prosperity, and were regarded in 
the tune of Polycratca as the wealthiest of tlie 
isluden Their treainry at Delphi, m which 
they deposited the tenth of the jirodacaot their 
mines, was equal m wealth to that of any other 
Greek state (Pans. x. 11, 2.) Their nebes, 
however, expose them topdlage, andaporty 
of S amia n exiles m the tune ol Polycrates 
mvaded the island and compelled them to pay 
lj(101jiImtB/IJill.jLU.57.1 B^dus was one of 
(he few islands which refused tnbute toJterzes , 
and one of its ships fought on the side of the 
Greeks at Salamis At a later time the mines 
were less productive, and Pansamas relates 
that m consequence of the Siphmans neglectmg 
to send the tithe of their treasure to Delphi, the 
god destroyed their mines by an mnndation of 
the se& (Strab p 4(8, Pans. x. 11, 2) The 
moral character of the Siphnians stood low, 
and hence to act like a Siphnian (Zi^rid^cw) 
became a term of reproach. 

Sipontum or Bipuutnm (Siroutmas Bt- 
ponio), called by the Greeks fiipfij (Sivovt, 
.evrret) aa ancient town m Apnlia, m the dis- 
tnetot Dennis, on the S slope of kit. Gar^nss, 
and on the coast. It la said to have been 
founded by Diomede, and was of Greek origin 
(Strab p 284 ) It was colonised by the Romans, 
nnder whom it became a place of some com 
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mercial importance (Liv. xxxiv. 25; App. J5. C. 
V. 5G; Lucan, v. 877). The inhabitants were 
removed from the town by king iTonfred in tlxe 
thirteenth century, in consequence of the un- 
healthy nature of the locality, and were settled 
in the neighbouring town of Slanfredonia, 
founded by tliis monarch. 

Sipylus (SiTTuXos: SipulUVagli)^ a moun- 
tain of Lydia, in Asia Jlinor, of volcanic 
formation, and rent by frequent earthquakes. 
It is a branch of the Tmolus, from the main 
chain oi which it proceeds KViT. along the 
course of the river Hermus, as far as 3Iagnesia 
and Sipylum. It is mentioned by Homer (Tf. 
xxiv. 1 g). The ancient capital of Maeonia was 
said to have been situated in the heart of the 
mountain chain, and to have been called by the 
same name ; but it was early swallowed up by 
an earthquake, and its site became a little lake 
called Sale or Saloe, near which was a tumulus, 
Eupi>osed to be the grave of Tantalus, The 
mountain was rich in metals, and many mines 
were worked in it. (Strab. pp. 58, 579, 6S0 ; 
Pans, vii. 2f, 7.) 

Siracene (Sipcunji^). 1. A district of Hyr- 
cania.— 2. A district of Armenia Major,— 
3. [SnucEKi.] 

Siraceui, Siraci, Siraces (Stpcuojt'of, Stpojcof, 
Sfpcy.'er), a powerful people of Sarmatia Asia- 
tica, dwelt in the district of Siracene, E. of the 
Palus Maeotis, as far as the river Rha (Volga). 
The Romans were engaged in a war with them 
in A.D. 50. ^tol. v. 9, 17 ; Strab. p. 504 ; Tac. 
Ann. xii. 15.) 

Sirbonis Lacus Alpyrj, 

vh \lfivv and SfpjSwi': Sabakat Bardoical), a 
large and deep lake on the coast of Lower 
Egypt, E. of M. Casius. Its circuit was 1000 
stadia. It was strongly imprecated with as- 
pholtus, A connexion (called 'TO ^Kptypa) exis- 
ted between the lake and the Sledjterraneon ; 
but this being stopped up, the lake grew con- 
tinually smaller by evaporation, and it is now 
nearly dry. (Hdt. ii. G; Strab. pp. 700-763; 
PVm. V. 08.) Part oi the army oi Paxius Ochus 
was swallowed up in it B.c. 850 (Diod. i. 30). 

Sirenes (Scip^^^es), sea-nymphs who had the 
power of charming by their songs all who heard 
tliem. When Odysseus came near the island 
on the beach of which the Sirens were sitting, 
and endeavouring to allure him and his com- 
panions, he stuffed the ears of his companions 
with wax, and tied himself to the mast of his 
vessel, until he was so far off that he could no 
longer hear their song. [For a vase-painting 
of this scene, see Odysseus.] According to 
Homer, the island of the Sirens was situated 
between Aeaea and the rock of Scylla, near the 
SW. coast of Italy (Ocl xii. 39) ; but the Roman 
poets place them on the Campanian coast. 
Homer says nothing of their number, but later 
■writers mention both their names and number : 
some state that they were t-wo, Aglaopheme 
and Thelxiepla ; and others, that there were 
three, Pisinoe, Aglaope, and Thelxiepla, or Par- 
thenope, Ligla, and Leucosia. They are called 
daughters of Phorcus, of Achelous and Sterope, 
■of Terpsichore, of Melpomene, of Calliope, or of 
Gaea. (Strab. pp. 22, 246, 252; Ap. Rb. iv. 
893 ; Serv. ad Georg, iv. 5G2.) The Sirens are 
also connected with the legends of the Argo- 
nauts and the rape of Persephone. "SVhen the 
Argonauts sailed by the Sirens, the latter began 
to sing, but in vain, for Orpheus surpassed 
tliem ; and as it had been decreed that they 
should live only till some one hearing their song 
should pass by unmoved, they threw them- 
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selves into tlie sea, and were changed into 
rocks, (Apollod. i. 9, 25 ; Hyg. Fab. 141.) 
Later poets represent them as* provided with 
wings, which they are saidi to have received at 
their own request, in order to be able to search 
after Persephone (Ov. Met. v. 552-5G8). Once, 
however, the 3 ’ allowed themselves to be pre- 
vailed upon by Hera to enter into a contest 
with the Muses, and being defeated, were de- 
prived of their ndngs (Paus. ix. 84, 2). The 
idea of the Homeric Sirens seems to arise from 
an ailempt to egress the deceptive beauties oi 
a calm sea luring men to destruction. But 
there is a distinct character of the Sirens 
which appears in the Attic representations of 
them in epitaphs (Anf?i. Fdl. vii. 491), and in 
sculptures on tombstones. Why a Siren should 
be the commonest mythological figure for 
monuments of the dead is not quite clear. The 
connexion may be with the destmetive char- 
acter of the Homeric Siren, or^vith the myth of 
Persephone and the underworld, or the Siren 
of the tombstone may merely represent the 
wail of the mourner. 

Sireuusae, called by Virgil (Aen. v. 864) Si- 
reuTUn ECOpuli, three small uninhabited and 
rocky islands near the S. side of the Prom. 
Misenum, off the coast of Campania, which 
were, according to tradition, the abode of the 
Sirens (Strab. p. 22). 

Siris. 1. (Sriino), a river in Lucania flowing 
into tlm Tarentine gulf, memorable for the vic- 
tory which Pyrrhus gained on its banks over 
the Romans. — 2. (Torre di Seyina)^ an ancient 
Greek town in Lucania at the mouth of tlie 
preceding river. It was apparently an old 
Oenotrian city, though Strabo notices a tra- 
dition of its foundation by Trojans (p. 264), 
It was occupied by Ionian colonists from Colo- 
phon about C90 B.c. Siris was destroyed by 
the people of Sybaris and Crotoua about 550 
B.C., and when the country was re-settled by 
Athenians from Thurii a hundred years later, 
the citj*^ was built at first on the site of Siris 
and ihen transiened to Heraclea, three miles 
distant (Diod. xii. 36; Strab. he.). 

Sirmio (Sirmione)^ a beautiful promontory 
on the S. shore of the Lacus Benacus (Logo 
di Garda), on which Catullus had an estate 
(Catull. ii. 31). 

Sirmaum (^itrovitz), an important city in 
Pannonia Inferior, was situated on the left bank 
of the Savus. It was founded by the Taurisci, 
and under the Romans became the capital of 
Pannonia, and the head-quarters of all their 
operations in their wars against the Dacians 
and the neighbouring barbarians. It contained 
a large manufactory of arms, a spacious forum, 
an imperial palace, &c. It was the residence 
of the admiral of the first Flavian fleet on the 
Danube, and the birthplace of tlie emperor 
ProbuB. (Herodian, -rii. 2 ; Amm. Marc. xvii. 13, 
xix. 11.) 

Slsapon (Almaden, in the Sierra Morena), an 
important town in Hispania Baetica, N, of Cor- 
duba, beWeeu the Baetis and Anas, celebrated 
for its silver mines and cinnabar (Strab. p. 142 ; 
Cic. Phil, iL 19). 

SiBcIa {Sissek), called Segesta by Appian,an 
important town in Pannonia Superior, situated 
upon an island formed by the rivers Savus, Co- 
lapis, and Odra, and on the road from Aemona 
to Sirmium (Dio Cass. xlix. 37 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 
113 ; Strab. pp. 202, 214). It was a strongly 
fortified place, and was conquered by Tiberius 
in the reign of Augustus, from which time it 
became the most important town in all Pan- 
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nonu It ptobnblf miiJe a colony by 
Tihenoa, and was cotoaii^ aaew by Scptunina 
ScTerua. At a later tune its unp^ance de* 
cUned, and Sinniom became the chief town in 
I’annomn (Zosim ii 46) 

Srtenna, L Comilloi, a Ivonian annalist 
sras praetcff in e c 79, the year when SoUa died 
{ClJi I p. ilO, Cic Fraqm Corntl a Z8J 
Dermg the piratical n'ar (fit) he acted as the 
le^te o( Pompey, and haTui^ been despatched 
to Crete in command of an armv died in that 
laland at tlie age of abont S2 (Dio Case cxxn 
1, App. A!t(/ir 95) He is mentioned also as 
a fnend and defender of Verrea in conjtsnction 
icifh Hortensioa (Cie Ferr ii ta 100) Hie 
grcatwork entitled /fiafonae eztendedtomore 
than twelve boobs which costamed the history 
of hjs own time Cicero pronounces 8isenna 
(upenoras a historian to Kis prcdeceaeorw hot 
ad is that he beloogied to a peno>l when th<* 
true method of wnting htstory was not onder 
stood (Braf C4 239, cl Je Leg i T) Zn ad 
dition to his Sitlorme Sisenna tran^aC^ the 
hfilesian tales of Anstides (Or Trrtt luStS, 
Tell Pat iL 9,S) He is probably not the ume 
as the Sisenna who wrote a commentary on 
PlantQs, cited by grammariins. since m one 
place Cfaansms (p 321) cites this commentator, 
as naotmg from viroil ^ ' 

Sliy^mbU (2<ovyai<^<(), mother of Darios 
Codosiaanga, the last king of Persia, fell into 
ihehandsof Aletaader afterthebattleof lasns . 
s e S33. tegotlier with the wife and daogbters ' 
of Dana* Aleunler treated these raptira* 
witl) the greatest genetosity, and displayed 
towards Sisygambis in partieolsr a delicacy of 
condoct which is one of the brightest omv 
mentsofhjs character (Aman, An ilI}, Pint 
Alez 31, Carkui 11,31) On her part, 8isy 
gambi* became so strongly atUclted to her 
cooqoeror, that she tell tus death as a blow not 
le&s severe than that of her ovrn aon, and, 
overcome bv this long socceseion et misfer 
tones, pat an end to her own hfe by volonUry 
starvation (Cart x 5,19, Dioil zvii 119) 
Sisyphus (Siirv^j} son of Aeolo* and Fn 
arete, whence he IS called Aeofides (H vi 131, 

Hot Od u It.aO) lie was married to Iferope, 

a daoghter of Atlaa or a Pleiad, and became by 
her the father of Olaacos.Orojtion (orPorpliv 
non), Thersandcr and Haltnos (Apollod s.7,9. 
Pans X 31, 2) to post Uomenc wnteca, as 
the typ* of a craftymaa, he is also called • son 
of Autolycn* (Serr ad Am. u 79), and the 
father of OJyaseos by Anticlca fA>TiCMa'], 
whence we find Odyaaeas sometimes callM 
Su^hulex (Soph. Aj 190, PAif 417). The 
inySs which make Sisyphns father of Glagrns, 
and the mention of the worship of a deity 
named i Topdfnrecj at the Isthmus, whan 
Pausanias (vu 20, B) believes to be Poeeidon, 
make it not improbable that Sisyphus wa* 
originally a deity of that district, who, when 
hisworsmpwassnpeisededby that of Poeeidon, 
appeared in fable as a nun characterised by 
tiie wilmets and treachery of the sea. In the 
vanoas stones shont him Sisyphus is said to 
ham bruit the town of Ephyrs, afterward 
Connth, At king of Connth be promoted 
aavifaUon and commerce, bat he was friodn 
lent, avancions, and deceitfni His vnekejnesa 
donng life was pnmshed in the lower srorM, 
where be had to toil on hill a hoge stone which 
as soon as it n*a»he<l In* top alwiys relied doini j 
again. (Od. xi. l0^ , cl Cie. Tute i. 5, lO. L» I 
*^t ill- lOlS, Verg Cerrj ui 89, Ov Jl/e# jw | 
*“9 ) The reasons for this paniahment are Bot 
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tiie same la all authors soma relito that it 
wan because he hod betrayed the designs of the 
gods (Serv ad Aen vi 16), others, becanse 
oe bad betrayed to itsopus that Zeus bad car 
ned off Aegina, the daaghter of (he latter 
(4pollod 1. 2,3,111 12,2, Pans li 5, 1) It 
appears (hat there was an early legend of bis 
haniig escaped from Eadca by his craft, for 
Theognia (79$) speak* of his coming back to 
earth, 'haring persuaded Persephone by cun 
Ding word* ’ This mar have been the subject 
of the satync play Sierupor dpaviTijr, which 
exiatcd betides the drama called Slovpor nirya* 
I niAnrriir lie story was farther developed 
in later writers (Covtsth ad Horn pp 671, 
1702) Sigypbus contnved by his arts to chain 
Death whom Zen* hod sent to fetch him, *o 
(hat neither he himself nor other men could 
die, and them was no lougrr any fear of the 
god* on^ Ares was sent sod dohrered Dcaih. 
Lven then Sisyphus secured himself by direct- 
ing hi* wife not to bury him, and when she 
complied with hi* rerjocst, Sisyphus in tiie 
lowcrworlJ complained of thisaeemmg neglect, 

I and obtained frora Plato or Persephone per 
I mission to retarn to the upper worm to po»i»)i 
his We lie then re/nseil to return to the 
lower world, notJ Hermes corned him oil by 
force, and tli* deceit is said to have been the 
cause of h>« pnnitbuient 
SitheS 07 Bitt&t# (Sirimj. SiTviin}', a great 
and fopulooa eityoi Babylonia, near the Tigris 
a little above Seiencik It nve the name of 
Sittocene to the distnet on the lower course et 
the Tigris t of Babylonia and JTW of Susiana. 
(Slrtb pp 621 741) 

Sktalcet (3.vd>jii?i), king of the Thracian tn^ 
of tb* Odiynast, was a sen of Teres, whom ho 
succeeded on the threns IleiocreaMlusdo- 
tDunooa by suecessful wars, so that they ulti- 
mately comprised the whole territory from 
Ab^ra to the month* of tiie Daunbe, and from 
Bytajitiun to the sourece of the Strymon iThoe 
11.29 97; Diod *11 W) At the twinning of 
(be Pelopoenesian war he entered into ari el 
liance with the Athenians, to whom he allowed 
fus Mendilup by giving up to them Oinnliiian 
and Spaitaa ambassadors (Xhuc ii 67; cf IldC 
Til 137),aod in <29 ha invaded Ifacadnnia with 
a rest army, bat was ohlign) to retire threagh 
fsifore of previsions (Tfauc it. 29*101 ; Duprl. 
XU SI) lie was defeated and killed in 421, 
fighting sgamit the Trihsih (Thus ir 101) 
Sttkottia (TtSi/yU), the central one of the 
three pemosulas running out from Chairndice 
in Macodozuo. between the Toronaic snd Sin- 
^Ucimlls. Tlie Thracian* originally extended 
over tlie greater psrt of Jlac^on a; and the 
ancient* derired the name of Sithonia from a 
Thracian king Siihon. ^Ve also find jnentioo of 
a Thracian people, Siihocu, on the shores of 
the Pontus Loxinus ; and the poet* freauently 
aseSitkonif and Sifhoniusin the general sense 
of Thracian. (HdL vii 12T, Verg Hcl x M, 
Hor Od l18,8) 

Sibfil (SiTifia Sell/) an inland city of 
Blanrelama Coesanensi* on the borders of Nu- 
midio. stood upon a hll], in an extensive and 
beautiful plain It first became on important 
place under the Romans wlio made ita colony, 
and, upon the subdivision of yf Caesonensu 
into two proviriee*, it was made the capitil cf 
(he essteni province, which wa* called after it 
SZsKretaTiia Sitifcnsia (PtoL ir 2, 81; Amm. 
SZarc Exrui 6 ) 

fiitosef, a Oerman tribe in Scandinsns, be 
loogBgto the nee ot the Saen, whi^ Tacitus 
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assorts to liftve been ruled by queens (Germ. 

Sittace, Sittaceno. [SitaceJ 
Sitfius orSitius, P., of Nuceria m Campania, 
was connected with Catiline, and went to Spam 
TnB c. 64, from wliieh county lie crossed over 
into Mauretania in the follomng 
coM flmt P Sullo. liad sent him into Spain to 
S an^bisu^ectionapinst the Boman go 
vemment ; and Cicero, when he defended Sulla, 
i^l^ was obliged to deny the truth of the 
“lareUthat had been brought against Sittius 
( nro Siiff. 20). Sittius did not return to Borne, 
ffis property in Italy was sold to pay his debts, 
SdL Continued in Africa, where he 

wars of the kings of the co^ti,'. Ho 
ioined Caesar when the latter came to Africa, in 
46 to prosecute the war against the Pompeian 
party. He w„B of great service to Caesar m 
tWs war, and at its conclusion was rewarded by 
Caesar with the western part of Jiumidia, where 
hrsettled down, distributing the land a™o?g , 
his loldiers. After the death of Caes-ar Arabio, , 

^rsoro” Masinissa, returned to Afnca. and, 

killed Sittius by stratageim (Sail. Cot. .1^ 
Sell. Afr. 25, 96-96 ; App. B.C. iv. 54 , Lie. aa 

^ siupM2ioi5<f>), a city of Lower Egypt, ™ ‘b? 
Saitio nome, only mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 

’■^Smaragdns Mens (Sn^Sov 5p^ Jebel 
^abiiral^, a mountain of Upp« Egypt, n^r 
the coast of the Bed Sea, N. of Berenic^ 
extensive emerald mines from which it obtmned 
its name were worked under the ancient tan 
of St, under the Ptolemies, and mder the 
RomlS (Strab. p. 815; Plin. xxx^i. 65.) T1 ey 

feem tohU been e^bausted, as few emeralds 

of any value are now found in the neighbour- 

^“smerdiB (2«e'p5<i), according to Herodotus, 
was the name of the son of Cyrus, and was mur- 
S brotaer of his brother, Cambyses. His 

Le name ^^sBardes, which appeammAesch. 

Sers. 780 as Mardus, and 

CteSas calls him Tanyoxarces. The death of 
Smer^s was kept a profound secret ; and ac- 
cmtogly, •ivhen the Persians beci^e weary of 
the toankv of Cambyses, one of the 
whom Sotus calls Patirtthes, who had 
' been left by Cambyses in charge of tas palace and 

treTsmes availed himself of the likeness o his 

brri,s.?sru."rffj:-ss 

to Her^otus this Maginn usurer was also caUed 
qmeidis ■ but this is an error. His name appears 

o^PersilntascriptionsasGomatesorGai^rta. 

Thfname of Sphendates which Ctesias (P^». 

Cambvses, and had been transferred to tas 
Buccesso^ The new king had some years b^ 
fore been deprived of his ears by Cyrus fra 
offence- and Otanes persuaded his 
daulhter to ascertain whether her master had 
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really lost liis cars. Piiaedima fonnd out that- 

» •' _ / t 


TCauy lOSL UIS ears, j: 

such was the fact, and communicated the deci- 
Bivo information to her father. Otanes there* 
upon formed a conspiracy, and in conjunction 
with six other noble Persians, succeeded m 
forcing his way into the palace, where they slew 
the false Smerdis with his brother Patizithes m 
the eighth month of his reign, 521. (Hdt. iii. 
80, 61-79.) The stor}- of the usurpation of this 
Magian pretender and the combination of nobles 
which overthrew him is confirmed in its leading 
facts by the inscriptions. But the chameter of 
the struggle, which is represented as political and 
national between Sledes and Persians, has some- 
times been misunderstood. It is tolerably clear 
from the inscriptions that Gomates (the real 
name, as has been said, of the false Smerdis) 
was not a Jlede. His attempt was a religions 
movement of the Magians to establish more 
firmly their religion and the power of the pnestly 
caste, by placing one of their oivn order on the 
throne. This attempt was defeated by the 
nobles, who disliked the innovation of a Pnest- 
kin" The Aryan religion was restored after 
the'slaughter of Gomates and the leading Map, 
and this slaughter was kept in memors', for the 
terror of the Magian priests, by an annual 
festival called Magophonia, during which no 
Marian was allowed to show himself in public. 

S^lis (SiiIXis), son of Euchdes, of Aegma, 
a sculptor of the legendary period, whose name 
appears to be derived from “ Knife for 

caning wood, and afterwords a 
chisel. SmOis is the legendary he^ of the 
Aecinetan school of sculpture, just ns Daedalus 
is the legendary head of the Attic and Cretan 
schools. He is said to have curved the fiiavoi' 
of Hera at Samos. (Pans. vii. 4, 4.) 

SmintheuB. [Apollo, p. 89, b.J 

Smyrna (Sfiipya), or Myrrha. For details 

Smyrna and in many MSS. Emyma (S/nlpra, 
Ion. 'S.piipvTt- Simprai'cr, Smymaeus : Smyrna, 
Turk. Izmir), one of the most ancient and 



Coin of Smyrna, of 2nd cent. B.C. 

Otr head of the Amazon Smyrna -with tnrret^ cro^ j 
«T. ^iTPNAinN ; HP.\KAEIAH2 (magistrate s name) ; 
lion, Burxounded by oak-'wreath. 

flourishing cities of Asia Minor, and the only 
one of the great cities on its IT. coast which 
has survived to this day, stood m a position 
alike remarkable for its beauty and for other 
natural advantages. Lying just about the 
centre of the IT. coast of Asia Minor— on the 
banks of the little river Meles, at the bottom of 
a deep bay, the Sinus Hermaeus or Smyrnacus 
(G. of Smyrna), which formed a safe and im- 
mense harbour for the largest ships up to the 
very waUs of the city; at the foot of the ricta 
Elopes of Tmolus and at the entrance to the 
great and fertile valley of the Hennas, in which 
lay the great and wealthy city of Sardis— and 
in the midst of the Greek colomes on the E. 
shore of the Aegaean; it was marked out by na- 
ture ns one of the greatest emponnms for the 
trade between Europe and Asia, and has pre- 

3 L 
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sertedthatcharacUrtatheptese&tdaT There 
«re TenoD3 eccoonts o! its origin. The most 
probable is that irbicb represeot* >t as as 
Aeoliaa colonr frotn Cpae. (HJt i ISO Pass. 
Til 5,1) AC an earlppenod It feU.b; a strata- 
"em, into the handset the lonun&ot Colophon, 
and remaineil an Ionian city {rom that timg 
forth this appears to bare happened before 
OL 23 (b c &M; Smyrna from its position 
commanded the trade of tbeHennasTa]]ey,and 
thos became a dan^eroas riral of the Lydiaa 
km^s at Sardis An attempt upon the nty by 
Gyges was repalsed bat Smyrna sras taken and 
destroyed by ALTaltcs , its mhabilanls were 
I'lt duelling in Tillage comnunities {«wi<gt3a 
Strab p 6l6j for three ceotones but witb 
sciia»lhiiig that cogld atill be called a town as 
js clear from the meatioa in Pisdar (Fr 1S5) 
At length at Che end of the fbsrth cent B c 
AnCigoaas rebailt the city on the SE side of 
the bay on which the old city had stood. The 
new city was enlarged anl faeaatified by Lyai ' 
Quehns stand ng partly on the sea-shore and 
partly on a bill called Mastneia. It bad a 
ougDificent harbour with auch a depth of water 
that the largest ships coaid lie alongside the 
quays Tht citr boon became one of (he ' 
grest'-st and most prosneroos in the worth It 
was especialiv faToorM by the Rotnans on ac 
coaot ol the aid it rendered them lo IheScr^ 
and Uithndatic wara. It was the aeat of S 
conrentai juniieov In the cinl wara it was 
taken and partly destroyed by DoUbella, bot it 
aooa recorered U oeeopies a distingnished 
pUea in the early history Chrutianity as ooe 
of (he only two osoog the eerea Chsrchee of 
Asia whicB St. /ohn addresses, in the Apo- 
calypse, withoot any odfflixtnre of rebake and 
03 the tcene of the Uboots and martyrdom of 
Polyearp In the years a.D ITi^-lbO a sneces- 
aiDQol earthquakes to which tbecityhasalways 
been aach exposed it almost to runs, 

bat it was restored by the emperor 5t Anreliaa 
(t» o Casa IxxL 32) In the aaceessit# waw 
Boder the EMtsra empire it was frequently 

ranch injured, bntalwaysrseOTered. and ooder 

the Turks it has safTiTed repeated attacks of 
earthquake, fire, and plague, and aCiU remains 

the greatest conunerciol city of the I^Tsot. In 

addition to all her other souteea of renown 
Smyrna stood at the bead of the cities which 
claimed the birth of Homer The poet was 
worshipped as a hero in a magnificent bnilding 
colti^ the Uom'-teum ( 0^qi>*ie>) Kcar the 
aea-shore there stood a magiiificest temple of 
Cybele whose head appears on the corns of the 
city Smynm bmlt a temple for (he unpsnal 
worship and sros a place when the festiTola of 
the proTince of Aaia betongingto Rsir&r 'Aviet 
were celebrated. (Toe. Ann it 55, cf. 
aiKtrx, SannES) 

Bnyma Trachea [Ersasca.] 

Smymaem Binns (Zuvpeaiww kJatss, Kasp 
rsuxbs B^Xrsi G of Smyrna), the great golf 
on the \7 coast ol Ana hlinor, at the boitom of 
which Smyrna ataads Its eatrance ties bo- 
tweea Pr Aleloeoa (C Sara Famu) an the 
If., and Phoesea {Foiia) cn the E. Its depth 
was reckoned at S50 atadio. Zt receired the 
nrer Uemns, whence it was called JTerm/w« 
Ainue {'EpfUiot kAvoi) It u aometimea adso 
called MsX^eo k^xtoi, from tha 1 ttle nrer 
Sfetes, on winch Old Smyrna stood, (i^trab. p. 
«»5. Met. 1.17) 

(Zwspinjj) 1. The great Atho. 
nian philoaopher^ waa bom in the demoa 
Alopece, in the immediate neighboaiheod ol. 
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Athens BC 162 His father, Sophionisms, was a 
scn1ptor,ol Whose proficiency nothing isknown 
bis mother Phaesarete was a jaidw^e Zahia 

J onth Socrates aeems tor a time to hare fol 
«wed (he profession of his father The group 
of clothed Groces which wta preserred in the 
Acropolis was shown as his work down to the 
timcolPsnuniastPans i.22,8,ix £5,2) Put 
there is reason tobelieTe thatthisiaaco^osicn 
of names. Phny (siin. 82)c]eaj]yneTeT enter 
tamed the idea t^t (he asthor of that group 
waa the gTea( philosopher He does cot eten 
ailnde to anch a tradition, Lnt says that some 
considered the ocnlptor to be the same as the 
l^ntei Socrates bocrates u not mode m the 
dialogues to speak as if he had been himself an 
eminent sculpt^ Some knowledge of the art 
It implied la Sen A/ew lu 20, but not more 
than a brief penod of work with his father 
would secure T^re srocld sarclr bs more 
reference made to the fact if he bad been 
eminent enoqgb at a acatpfor to be selected for 
an important public worii. It has been sng 
gested that the idea arose from coins of Athens 
with figures of the Graces, on some of which 
the sugisirate s name la Boeratea. Hot there 
la no usprohafiifiiy is iJvt groap being (Ae 
work of a S^irstef distinct from the pluJoso- 
pher It la thoo^ht by aome that the relief of 
(hose draped Graces lO the Sfoseo Chioramooti 
represents the Athenian group If so, it must 
bare beUmgefi to a more archaic penod of art 
than the age of the philosopher Socrates AU 
that can be said is that Socrates probably 
worked, like W father, aa a KulptoT for a time, 
but certainly soon gare op that occoi«tion for 
(be work which has made him Itaottt and 
which he thought most beoeScial to huuelf 
and bis fellow m*&. The peraoual qulit ea of 
Socrates weeemarked and stnkisg His phyn 
eol constitution was healthy, robust, and es 
dunou to an estroerdmary degree He was 
cepable of beanog fatigue or hMihip, and in 
difiereot lo best or cold, in a meaanre which 
astonished all his ecnspanjoDs. Ue went bare- 
foot in all aea,on» of Ihe year, erea dsnog tho 
■7otere*mparjn at Potidaea, under the eerere 
frosts of Throes, end the aame homely cfothing 
snfiieed for him m winter aa well ae in aummer 
In featnres he is represented oa hanng been 
ragulaily.end estn groteiqnely, Ugly— with a 
Bat note, thick 1 ps, and rironanent eyes, like a 
SatyrorSileniji (Plat. Siimp p 21S,a, Thsoefrt 
p 113, z Sen. Symp 6) Of the circnm 
stances of ha hl« wo are almost wholly 
ligDoraot, he serredai e hoplite at Potidaea, 

I l^Iiam, and Amphipohs with great credit to 
; himself Ife seems neret (o hsTo fitted any 
pobtiol office until 406, in which year he waa a 
member of the senate of Fits Ilnndred, and 
ooe of tho Prytanea, when he refused, cn the 
occasion of the trial of the six generals, to pot 
on unconstitutional question to the Tote, in 
' spite of all perooDol hazard. He displayed the 
■ same moral Conrage in refaaing to ooey the 
'order of the Thirty lor the apprehension of 
I/OOB the Sslominian. (Plat. Symp p il9, 
AU p 194, dam p 155, Lath p 181, ApoL 
p. SJ , Xea. Jfem, i 1, IS it 4,2, jDiog loert. 

11. 23-21 ) AU the middle and later part of 
bis lite at least wt* deToted exeluaiTely to the 
■eU imposed task of teaching , excloding oQ 
other busmets, pnhhe or pnTate, and to the 
neglsct of all means of fortune. His wife, 
Xonlbqipe, u represented ae a woman of a 
pwerish and qotmUoaeditpcnibon. He nerer 
opmed a school, nor did be, like the oophirta 
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of his time, deliver public lectures. Every- 
where, in the market-place, in the gymnasia, 
and in the workshops, he sought and found 
opportunities for awakening and guiding, in 
boys, youth, and men, moral consciousness and 
the impulse after self-knowledge respecting the 
ond and value of our actions. His object, 
however, was only to aid them in developing 
tlie germs of Imowledge wliicli were already 
present in them, not to communicate to them 
ready-made knowledge ; and he therefore pro- 
fessed to practise a kind of mental midwifery, 
just as his mother, Plmenarete, exercised the 
corresponding corporeal art. (Plat. Thcaef. 
p. 149.) IJnweariedly and inexorahl}’ did he 
light against all false appearance and conceit 
of Imowledge, in order to pave the way for 
correct knowledge. Consequently to the men- 
tally proud and the mentally idle he appeared 
an intolerable bore, and often experienced their 
bitter hatred and calumny. This was probably 
the reason why he was selected by Aristophanes 
and the other comic writers to be attacked as 
a general representative of philosopliical and 
rhetorical teaching ; the more so as his grotesque 
physiognomy admitted so well of being imitated 
in the mask which the actor wore. (See i^istoph. 
i^uhes, and cf. Av» 1282 ; Eupolis, Fr. 9, 10, 11 ; 
Diog. Lae'rt. ii. 28.) The audience at the 
theatre would more readily recognise the pecu- 
liar figure which they were accustomed to sec 
every day in the market-place than if Prodicus 
or Protagoras, whom roost of them did not 
Imow by sight, liad been brought on the stage ; 
nor was it of much importance either to them 
or to Aristophanes whether Socrates was re- 
presented as teaching what he did really teach, 
or something utterly different. Attached to 
none of the prevailing parties, Socrates found 
in each of them his friends and liis enemies. 
Hated and persecuted by Critias, Charicles, 
and others among the Thirty Tyro* .<?, who 
specially referred to him in the decre* wliicU 
they issued forbidding the teaching of the 
art of oratory, he was impeached after their 
banishment and by their opponents. An orator 
named Lycon, and a poet (a friend of Thrasy- 
hulus) named Meletus, had united in the 
impeachment with the powerful demagogue 
Anytus, an embittered antagonist of the sophists 
and their system, and one of the leaders of the 
hand which, setting out from Phyle, forced 
their way into the Piraeus, and drove out the 
Thirty Tyrants. The judges also are described 
as persons who had been hanished, and who 
had returned with Thrasyhulus. The chief 
articles of impeachment were, that Socrates 
was guilty of corrupting the youth, and of 
•despising the tutelary deities of the state, 
putting in their place other new divinities. 
At the same time it had been made a matter 
of accusation against him that Critias, the 
most ruthless of the Tyrants, had come forth 
from his school. Some expressions of his, 
in which he had found fault “with the demo- 
■cratical mode of electing by lot, had also 
been brought up against him ; and there can 
he little doubt that use was made of his friendly 
relations with Theramenes, one of the most 
influential of the Thirty, with Plato’s uncle, 
Charmides, who fell by the side of Critias in 
the struggle with the popular party, and with 
other aristocrats, in order to irritate against 
him the party which at that time was dominant. 
The substance of the speech which Socrates 
delivered in his defence is probably preserved 
by Plato in the piece which goes under the 


name of the ‘ Apologj’ of Socrates.’ Being con- 
demned by a majority of only six votes, he 
expresses the conviction that he deserved to he 
maintained at the public cost in the Prytaneum, 
and refuses to acquiesce in the adjudication of 
imprisonment, or a large fine, or banishment. 
Ho will assent to nothing more than a fine of 
sixty minae, on the security of Plato, Crito, 
and other friends. Condemned to death by 
tbe judges, who were incensed by this speech, 
by a majority of eighty votes, he departs from 
them \rith the protestation that he would 
rather die after such a defence than live after 
one in which he should liave endeavoured to 
excite their pity. The sentence of death could 
not be carried into e.vccution until after the 
return of the vessel which had been sent to 
Delos on the periodical Theoric mission. The 
thirty days which intervened between the con- 
demnation of Socrates and its return were de- 
voted by him to poetic attempt.s (the first he had 
made in his life), and to his usual conversation 
with his friends. One of these conversations, 
on the duty of obedience to the laws, Plato has 
reported in the Criio, so called after the 
faithful follower of Socrates, who had en- 
deavoured without success to persuade him to 
make his escape. In another, imitated or 
worked up by Plato in the Phaedo^ Socrates 
immediately before he drank the cup of hem- 
lock developed the grounds of his immovable 
conviction of tbo immortality of the soul. He. 
died with composure and cheerfulness iu his 
seventieth year, b.c. 899. Mr. Grote, whose 
account of Socrates is here followed in many 
particulars, has well described Socrates as dis- 
tinguished by three peculiarities: — (1) His long 
life passed in contented poverty and in public 
dialectics, of which we have already spoken. 
(2) His persuasion of a special religious mission. 
He had been accustomed constantly to hear, 
even from his childhood, what he spoke of as 
a divine voice — interfering, at moments when 
he was about to act, in the way of restraint, 
but never in tbe way of instigation. Such 
prohibitory warning was wont to come upon 
him very frequently, not merely on great, but 
even on small occasions, intercepting what he 
was about to do or to say. Though later ^mters 
speak of this as the Daemon or Genius of 
Socrates, he himself does not personify it, but 
treats it merely as a * divine sign, a prophetic 
or Bupematural voice.’ It may be interpreted 
as being a prompting of conscience or of quick 
.and intuitive judgment. He was accustomed 
not only to obey it implicitly, but to speak of 
it publicly and familiarly to others, so that the 
fact was well known both to his friends and to 
his enemies. (Plat. Apol. pp. 31, 40, Phaedr. 
p. 242, Theaet. p. 151, Bep. j). 49G ; Xen. 
i. 1, 4, iv. 8, 1-5.) (3) His great intellectual ori- 

ginality, both of subject and of method, and 
his power of stirring and forcing the germ of 
inquiry and ratiocination in others. He was 
the first who turned his thoughts and discus- 
sions distinctly to the subject of ethics, and 
was the first to proclaim that ‘ the proper study 
of mankind is man.’ "With the philosopher^ 
who preceded him the subject of examina- 
tion had been Nature, or the Kosmos as one 
undistinguishable whole, blending together cos- 
mogony, astronomy, geometiy, physics, meta- 
physics, cfcc. In discussing ethical subjects 
Socrates employed the dialectic method, and 
thus laid the foundation of formal logic, which 
was afterwards explained by Plato, and system- 
atised by Aristotle. The originality of Socrates 

3L2 
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is eliown hj tlie results he sehieTed Ont otlS from Bsetriana and Uargiana bj the ap;«r 
hi3 latcllectnid school sprang, nos merely Plaio^lconrse of the Oxns (JiAoun), ontheE and N 
himself a host, but all the other leaders of from Scythia by tlM Sog^ Comedanun and 
Grecian specnUtioa for the next hall eentnry Osctt hi {Kara-Dagh, AMan and Ak Tagh) 
and all those who coctinsed the great hoe and by the upper coarse of the jciartcs 
tpecnlative philosophy dovm to later times (Siheun) , and bonded on the NW by the 
Enchd and the 3Iefsnc school of philosophers | great deserts E of the Sea of Aral The S 
— Anstippns and (be Cjrenaio Antiithenes and ■ part of (he cocntiy was fertile and popoloua. 
Diogenes, the first of tiose called the Cymes— I It was conquered by Cyrus, and afterwards by 
all emanated more or less direcUy from the ' Alexander, both of whom marhed the extreme 
gtimnlns imparted by Socrates though each limits of their adrance by cities on the 
followed a Cerent rein of thoucht Ethics Jaxartes, Cyresehata and Alexandreschata. 
continned to be what Socrates had first made Alter thellacedoiiisn eoDqaeit, it was sab;ect 
them a distinct branch of philosophy along toUiehings first of Syria, and then of Bactna, 
side of which polities, rhetoric, lomc, and other till it was orermn by the barbarians The 
specnlstions relating Co man and society, gra- natires of the connt^ were a wQJ warlike 
dually arranged themselTes , all of them more people of the great A^an race, resembling the 
yepular as weU as more keenly controrerted i Uscinans m their character and customa 
than phyiica, which at that time presented ' fAman, An. in SO, ir 16,18, Curt ui.3,9, 
comparatively little charm, and still less of . Strab SIC, C17 ) 


attamable certainty There can be no donbt 


that the individnaf infiaence of Socrates per 
manently enlarged the honxon, unproved the 
method, and mnltiplied the aacendant imiWh^ 
of the Grecian specnlatire world m a manner! 
never 'since paralleled. Subsequent philoso. I 
phers may hare h^ a more elaborate doctnee ' . „ 
and a larger number of disciples who imbibed his tarn uter . 
their ideas , but none of them applied the same brirther O^ua _0c1 
stimulating method with the si '** 


Sogiuanus (SoySiayJi), Was one of the Ulegi 
simate sons of Artaxerxes L Longimanns 
The latter, on his death in B.C 42!>, was suc- 
ceeded by his legitunsle son, Xerxes IL, but 
this monarch, after a reign of only two months, 
murdered by Sogdianus, who now became 
" ' — howarer, was morderad lo 

im of seven months, by fais 
igned under the name 


.efficacy and of Danes n. (Dioi in. 71 ) 

none of them in an equal degree struck ont of i S^du Mentts [Soopusex] 
other ramdsthst fire whiebsets light tooriginal I 8oL [Hsuog] 

thought— 2 The ecclesiastical hjstonon, was SoletUD fSoleto), a town of CsUbna, tweivs 
bora at Constantinople about 879 lie was milea 8 of Lopiae (Lecce) It was ruined 
B pQml of Ammonjos and Eelladias, and fol before tbs tuns of Plmy, but the snmval of it« 
]owM the protesaiou of an advocate m hie na- name ehows that it must have been occupied 
tive city, whence he IS suraam^ ^holaeticaa. I < 

The Eecietuuiieal Sutorg of Socrates exteade j 
from the reign ot Coostantiue the Great, >08, ‘ 


to that of ^ younger Theodosius, (89 Ue 
sppeari to have been a man of less bigotry 
thu most of his contemporaries, and the very 
difficulty of determining from internal endeoce 
some points of his rebgions belief may be roa 
sidered as aigning his comparative liberality 
His History is divided into seven books.— IIis 
work IS inclnded in the editions of the ancient 
Greek ecclesiastics! historians by Vatesiue, 
Pans, ices, reprinted at Mentx, 1677, hy 
Heading, Camh 1720 

8&disia, gen..ornin and -ae,a1so«uiiL,gen. i, 
and i gen. Hurum (rd Siiofia SoSifilntt, 
Sodomita) an ancient city of Canaan. [See 
Dief oftheBible}_ 

Scemis orSoaemits, 7llUa, daughter of Jalia 
Maesa, and mother of Ela^balns, cither by 
Aer Ans6an<( iSextos Tanns ifarcefTav or, 
according to (he report industnousfy circulated ' 
with her own Consent, br Cancalla. Alter 
accession of her son, she became his chosen 
connseUor, snd seems to have encooraged and ' 
shared his follies and enormities bhe took a 
place in the senate which then (or the first 
tune witnessed the intrusion of a woman, and' 
was herself the president of a sort of female 
T^lioment, which held its siitioga la the, 
^irmal, and published e^cts tor Uie regula-; 
turn of ^ matters connected with the morals, 
^so, etjqnette, and equipage of thematrooe 
ol e was slam by the praetorians, in the arms ' 
of her son on the 11th of March, xjd 222. 
fLo^nd. hUgah a. Via Cass. Ixxviu. BO. Z$, 

SogdkU (, SayStarf, Ziyiioi 2eyJmr«f ■ 
STs'lnM^ includingtho 


>r TurJttttan _ ^ 

Utnetstm called Sojd),the BE provir 
• •— u empire, separated 


again (PUn. ul 101) 
iolx at Solas (SA«) 1 (Etheio, laXtlt, 

8o1ensis ileittlu. Bo ), a city on the coast of 
Cilicia,8W ofTarsuStbctweenthanversIiimiis 
and Cydgus said to have been colonised by 
Arrives and I/ydiass from Ilbodes (Strab pp. 
671, B‘i. Xrn. An. i. 2. fit, Mel i 18. Liv 
xxxni mS) It was a flonnsfung city in (he 
tune of Alexander, who fined its pmple 200 
talents for their adhesion to the Persians 
(Aman, An u 8,5) The City was destroyed by 
Timnes, who probably transplanted the in 
habitants to Tigrsnocerta (Dio Cass xxm. 
20, Plot. Pamji 28) Pompey restored the 
aty alter bis war with the pirates, and peopled 
it with the stUTirorg of the defeated bands, 
and from this time forth it was called Pom 
peiopolu (n9>iin)ioiv^ii ) It was celebrated 
in literary hisloty as the birthplace ol th« Stoic 
gilosopher Chryxippnt, of the comic poet 


raifemon, and of tno astronomer and pwt 
Aiwtns. Its name has been cnnonsly per 
petoated in the grammatical word sofreism 
[sofoertsmus), which is said to have been first 
ipplied to the corrapt dialect of Greek spoken 
>y the inhabitaots of this city — or, as some say, 
A boU in Cyprus. (Diog Iiaert i 2, (. 
Strab p 683 , Suid. t V (Ellmic, 

2(XMt Paleolhom in the valley of Bol*a, 
tia), a considerable seaport town in the TV 
partof coast of Cyprus, on ahttle river 

' (Strab. p 683) Accordmg to some, it was a 
'ootony^ the Athenians, while others ascribed 
its erection to a native prince acting under tbe 
advice of Solon (Plat. Sol 26) The visit of 
Solon to Cyprus is mentioned by HertnJofos 
(v 113). It bad temples of Isis and Aphrodite, 
and there were mines in its vicinity 
Soficuilum, a town in P.oman Germany (the 
- . Agn Deenmates), on the tnoontau Pirns, 
the where 'Valentinian gamed a victory over the 
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{ealnres ofVlie coaslitatiortesU'falislied bjSc^on 
It mast be {demised that. Salon a lavra bcmg 
tbo ongin oi pohtmai hi^riy at Albans, it be 
come custoniat 7 to a«cnbe to him all old cm 
stilational measnrea oi wiucK the euthora arere 
unknown. Ris constitatioo was based xipon 
the tiBjocratic pnnciple — that la, the title of 


SOLOS 

•cyei^ Uwa relating to damage, especiaBy 
with regard to heireatea The rewards which 
he »ppotatM to be gtren to vjclors at the 
0 i 7 iB{Hc and Tschmian games are lor that age 
nnoswlt large (500 drachmae to the farmer 
end lOO to the latter) OaeofibeiDOSicnncina 
of hie regnlationa was that which denoaaced 


Citizens to the hoDonrs and ol^cea ot the state attniut against an; citizen who on the outhrcaii 
waa regulated by their wealth Alltliecitizem ot « aedition remained neutral (Arist ’A9 
were distributed into tour classes Tha first lloA. 8 , GeU. « 12.) The laws of Solon wero 
class cuasisCed of those who had an aaattai at iasinbe4 on wooden roUen (dfotrt) sod tnu' 
come of at least 500 medimni of d:^ or bqnid gvUr tablets Mfiff/it), and were set at first 
produce (equivaKut to 500 drachmae a medim j in the Acropolis, afterwards in the Prytaseom. 
RQs being reckoned at a dracbusa) and were The Athenians were also indebted to Solon 
called 1‘f/itrzciitu/meflmni The second class tor some rectiflcstion of the calendar It is 
co9si«tpJ of those nhioKe icoomea ranged be said that Solon eraoted from the ^ople a 
tween OOU and 500 mediinru cr drachnse ced eolenui oatb, (hat (he; woold ebserre his laws 
were called J(Iippei4 ( l5Mr»i», Ijrrift) froBi uieir without alteration for a cerlsin space— lOyears 
being able to keep a Korse and being bonad to acrordiog to Heroilatoa — (80 years accnrding(o 
perforra military semes aa caTalry The third other aocouiitB It la related that he was hun 
class consisted of those whose incomes varied self aware that he bad been compelled to leave 
between 200 and 200 medunni or drsebmae. sod many usnerfectiona in his system and code 
were termed ^supifiie {Zevycreu} The fourth Ue is said to bare spoken of ms laws aa being, 
class included all whose property fell ehort of not the best, hot the best which Athtaias* 
SOOmedimni or drachmae and boretheBameo! wonid have received. After he bad completed 
yhefei The first three elaaaes were liable to his task— being, we are told greatly snnoyed 
tfiret/ taxation la (he form of a graduated in and troubled by Chose who eains to him with 
cotnelai A direct tsx.howoyer wasanextra- all kindnof complain' oggestioasorenticiausa 
ocdiRtry. and not an annual, payment The abootbiBlawr— uvnrt ctkat be tsieht not Sum 
fourth class were exempt from direct taxes but tell have to prop u any change, ha absented 
«l course they, as well as tho r«»t were liable hunseU hum Atbres {or ten years after He had 
to iiufir/rt fasea In this airangement the obtained the v i refeired to (Anst 'Afi not., 
archonship was restricted to Uie first class (<e 11 Diit Sol a5< Hdt i 29) He first nsiUd 
practically to Eapatnda), the second and third Egypt , and from thence proceeded to Cypres, 
clashes wero admitted to othar offices but tbs where he was receiredwitb great disfmction by 
THrtes to none He thus hmited the demo- PhitoeyproA king oi the httls toiro of Arpes. 
eraey To ^loo has twen aacnbed the mstita Solon pereoadad the king to remove from the 
tion of (he Confe ot deliberative aa old aite, sod build a new town on (he pUia 

eetablr of Four Haodevd , but it appears from The new sctUemsnt was called Soli, la bonnoi 
Ariitotleii 'Af Hat that this coonci) rusted of thsiDostmets visitor flldbr 112) Hers 


before [see esder Oiuro] SoUm, However, 
transferred to it some of th^ functions of (be 
Aeeop«gns—{bs initiation of propossfs foe th« 
Ccelesia, and ihe dealings with (oreigrt smboo- 
aodors, and he xnade it* noraber (00 (100 fracn 
each tribe) instead of iOl, os Draco hod con 
atituted it. (Ansi ’A9 n«k 8 ) He greatly 
eijlargftl the foncliona of the Eecltfia jf* 
aMaial, which nodoobt existed before his time, 
thoogU it prbbaily povsesaed scarcely more 
power than (Ha sssembiiee which we hod do- . 
scribed ID the Ilomene poems. Be gave (t the 
right of electing the archons and other Buigte- 
trateg, and what wa* even more important, 
made the orchons and magielrstca acconntsble 
directly to it when their year ot office was ex 
pired. He slso gave it what was eqnivslent Vs ' 
B veto upon any proposed messareol the Gonle, 
though It could not itself unguuteattyaieeeore ' 
Besides the arrangementof the general politico] 
relations ot the people, ^lon was the antHor of 
B great variety of special laws, which do not 
Bcem to have been arranged in any syltemati ■ 
manner Tlitiae relating to debtors and cred 
ton have been already referted to Several 
had lor their object the eoconragenienl of (rode 
and masniaclomi, Foreiga aetUrra were Dot 
to be nataroHaeil ss cttizeua nnless they earned . 
on sonie indnatnona pursuit If a father did 1 
Dot teach hia son some trada or profeiMion, the 
•on was not liable to maintain his father ui hia 
old age TJje eonncil of Areopagus 1^ B 

E eraJ powiir to punish idleness. Sofem fi» 
a the exportation of all prodaca of the Attie 
sou except ohve oil. He was the first who gav« 
to thosewho died childless tFe power of di*.' 
po»ine of thciT property by will He enacted 


Mid to have viaited Lydis, and his 

lotemeir with Cwio* »a* one of the most 
celvbrsted stones m sfltiqaity fCaoxtCsJ 
Daneg (he absence of Solon theelduiisession* 
were renewed, and sborlly after his amvsl at 
Athens the eapreme pewer wss seized by Fist 
sUstns, who, alter his asorpstion, is said to 
have paid considerable court to Solon, and on 
vanoaaoccssiosato have solicited hi* sdrice 
(PlSrtrnsTCe ] Solon probably died about 55fl, 
(wo years after the overthrow of the constitn 
tion, »t the age of eighty There wa* a atory 
ewrent lo antiquity that, byhisovrcidireetion«. 
hia ashes were couected and scattered round 
the island of S&lstutt (Dto? LarrbvfiS, et 
PIdL Soi 82, wbero doubt is expressed) Of 
the poems of Solon sevrTat fragments remain 
They da not indicate any ^at degree of 
uoaginstire power, iat tfieir »ly/e is vigorons 
and simple ^os« that were called forth by 
speml emergeDcirs appesj; lo btre been 
marked by iw small degree of energy Tha 
fragments of these poems ore incorporated in 
the eoUectiona of the Greek gnomic poets and 

Bergfc.jPoft Lyr Graee ISflfi; and there is- 
..MB separata edition of them by Bacb, Logd 
Bat 16!t, 

fiolfls (SsXovs, •eurrar.contr of ioXilit' 3o> 
A«vr>sr},csUeafio!aAtum (Solentmos) by liiB 
ZComans, an aoeieot town on the X coast of 
Siedy, be tween Donormua and Thermae, s colony 
of too Fhoenieisns (Thnc. vx 3) It (ell into- 
fhe hands of Dionnius to 293 (Diod sir 78), 
hut wna recovered by the Cartlisguiian* some 
tune afti^ard* Under the Rorriaiui it was* 
imuap^ town (Cic. Terr ii. 42; ef Dtohia- 
. 8 ) 
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Solyma (ra 2(i\u^a). 1, {TaJctalu-Daglt), Soplioclcs was chosen to lend, nahed and vrith 
the mountain range which runs parallel to the lyre in hand, the chorus which sang the songs of 
E. const of Lycia, and is n Bouthem continna- triumph (480). (Athen. p. 20.) His first appe.ar- 
tion of 51. Olimas. Sometimes the whole range ance ns a dramatist took place in 408, under 
is called Climax, and the name of Solymn is i>eculiarly interesting circumstances — not only 
given to its highest peak. — 2, Another name of from the fact that Sophocles, at the age of 
jEnus.VLEii (Strah. p. COG). twenty-seven, came forward as the rival of the 

Solymi. JLycia.J veteran Aeschylus, whoso supremacy had been 

Sonmns ("Taros), the personification and god maintained during an entire generation, but also 
of sleep, is described as a brother of Death from the character of the judges. Tliesolemni 
(Qayaros, Mors), and ns a sou of Night. In tics of the Great Dionysia were rendered more 
works of art 'Sleep and Death are represented imposing by the occasion of the return of Cimon 
alike as two youths, sleeping or holding inverted from his expedition to Scyros, bringing with 
torches in their hands. [5Iors.] him the bones of Theseus. Public expectation 

Sontlns [Isonzo), a river in Venetin in the N. was so excited respecting the approacliing dra- 
of Italy, rising in the Carnic Alps and falling matic contest, and party feeling ran so high, 
into the Sinus Tergestinns E. of Aquileia. that Apsephion, the Archon Eponymus, whose 

Sopater (StewaTpos). 1. Of Paphos, a writer of duty itxvns to appoint the judges, had not yet 
parody and burlesque (rfiKvapoypdcpoi), between ventured to proceed to the final act of drawing 
B.c. 823 and 283 (Athen. p. 71). — 2. Of Aparaea, the lots for their election, when Cimon, with 
and the head for some time of the school of his nine colleagues in the command, having 
Plotinus, was a disciple of lamblithus, after entered the theatre, the Archon detained then, 
whose death (before .v.D. 830) he went to Con- 1 at the altar, and ndrninistered to them the oath 
stantinople. Here he enjoyed the favour and ; appointed for the judges in the dramatic con- 
personal friendship of Constantine, who after- ! tests. Tlieir decision was in favour of Sopho- 
wards, however, put him to death (between A.n. ' cles, who received the first prize, the second 
330 and 337), wisliing, ns was alleged, to give a ' only being awarded to Aeschylus, who was so 
proof of the sincerity of his own conversion to ■ mortified at his defeat that he left Athens and 
Christianity. (Sozom. M. E. i. 6 ; Snid. s.u.) — j retired to Sicily. (Pint. Ctm. 8; C.J. G. 2374; 
3. The younger sophist, of Apamea, or of Alex- 1 AEscnVECs.) From tliis epoch Sophocles held 
andria, is supposed to have lived about 200 j the supremacy of the Athenian stage, not with- 
years later than the former. Besides his extant | out rivals by whom he was sometimes defeated — 
works (sometimea -wrongly ascribed to No. 2), even the Oedipus Tyrannus only obtained the 
Photius has preserved an extract of a work, en- ' second prize — but even against so formidable a 
titled the Historical Extracts (iK\oyfi), wliich ' rival ns Euripides (whose first victory was in 
contained a vast variety of facts and figments, ! 441) he maintained his place till his death as 
collected from a great number of authors. The the favourite poet of the Athenians. In 442 
remains of his rhetorical works are contained in j he was on the board of the Hellenotamine, 
Walz's Ehefores Graeci, ' or treasurers of the tribute paid by allies 

Sophene (SoKjnjvri, later Suifianjn)), a district ^ (C. I. A. i. 237). The year 440 is a most im- 
of Armenia Slajor, lying between the ranges of portant era in the poet's life. In the spring of 
Antitaurus and Slasius ; separated from 5Ieli- that year he brought out the earliest of his 
tene in Armenia Blinor by the Euphrates, from extant dramas, the Antigone, and in the same 
Mesopotamia by the Antitaurus, and from the E. year, but probably for reasons apart from 
part of Armenia Major by the river Nymphius poetical merit, he was appointed one of the ten 
(Slrab. pp. 521, 532). In the time of the Greek strategi, ot whom Pericles was the chief, in the 
kings of Syria, it formed, together with the | war against Samos. It would seem that in 
adjacent district of Acilisene, an independent this war Sophocles neither obtained nor sought 
W. Armenian kingdom, which was subdued for any military reputation : he is represented 
and united to the rest of Armenia by Ti- ' as good-humouredly repeating the judgment of 
granes. It was taken from Tigranes by Pom- . Pericles concerning him, that he understood 
pey and given by Nero to Solmemus (Tac. Aim. the making of poetry, but not the commanding 
xiii._7). of an army. It was probably for this reason 

SophUus (Sci^iXos), a comic poet of the that Pericles sent him to look after supplies at 
Middle Comedy, was a native of Sicyon or of Lesbos, where Ion records a meeting with him 
Tliebes, and lived about b.c. 348 (Suid. s.o.). — (Athen. p. G04). The family dissensions which 
Fragments in 5reineke, Fr. Com. Graec. troubled his last years are connected with a 

Sophocles (2oitioK\5)i). 1. Tlie great tragic well-known and beautiful story, concerning the 
I>oet, was born at Colonus, a village little more exactness of wliich, however, there is some 
than a mile to the NW. of Athens, b.c. 495. He doubt. His family consisted ot two sons, lophon, 
was thirty years younger than Aeschylus, and the offspring of Nicostrate, who was a free 
fifteen years older than Euripides. Hi's father’s Athenian woman, and Ariston, his son by Theo- 
nanie was Sophilus, or Sophillus, who traded ris of Sicyon; and Ariston had a son named 
as an iron-worker, i.e. he employed slaves as Sophocles, tor whom his grandfather showed 
smiths. Sophocles received an education not the greatest affection. lophon, who was by the 
inferior to that of the sons of the most di‘'- laws of Athens his father’s rightful heir, jealous 
tingnished citizens of Athens. In both of the of his love for the young Sophocles, and appre- 
two leading branches of Greek education, music bending that Sophocles purposed to bestow 
and gymnastics, he was carefully trained, and upon his grandson a large proportion of his 
in both he gained the prize of a garland. Of property, is said to have summoned his father, 
the skill wliich he had attained in music and as being mentally incompetent, before the 
dancing in his sixteenth year, and of the perfec- Phratores [the jurisdiction in such matters 
tion of his bodily form, we have conclusive would belong to the Archon]. As his only reply, 
evidence in the fact that, when the Athenians Sophocles exclaimed, ‘ If I am Sophocles, I am 
were assembled in solemn festival aronnd the not beside myself ; and if I am beside myself, 
trophy which they had set up .in Salamis to I am not Sophocles;* and then he read from 
celebrate tlieir victory over the fleet of Xerxes, his Oedipus at Colonus, which was lately 
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mttea, iat got jet broaghi cst, tb« zasgmS \ 
cent chorUB, be^jmmg— ' 

Etlnrotf, tlrt, rieZt xSifo.t, I 

vliereopOQ the ja3get et once disznissed the . 
case.BndTeVn^edlopbnntoTtuBTkTidntitiilcon ' 
dnct (Plot. An Sent «>t gerend J2eitnu&( 8, p 


SOPHnON 

oiine]ees in tjmpethj with the Greek tnind u 
its most chBrsctenatic tno<IeB of thought, end 
with the Greek Bcnse of besntp m its hiEhegt 
pnntf — Tba uombet of pUp* secnbed to Bo- 
pbocies wss ISO He contended not otiJj^ with 
Aescbjtns snd EnnpideBfbot ilBowifb Clioe 
lilns, AnttJsBi Agsthos, and other poets, 


77?} Sophocles died soon afterwards m 40ff, 'among whom wss his own boh lophon^ and 
to hii lunetieth pear AU the ranons aceoaots he earned off the first pnse trentj or twentj- 
of his death end fnneral are of a Petitions and foot times, freqoentl^ the second, and nsTer 
legendary character According to a foolish the third. It is remarkable, os proring hit 
stor; he was choked b; a grape, which n | growing activitj and luccess, t^t of his ISO 
probshl? a too literal interpretation of the ept- dnmat, eightf-one were brought out after his 
gram b; Stmomdes saying that Socrates died fifty lonrth year, and also that all his extant 
‘Oivwirbi' Bdxxoi' Pi'rpvv ipirriiuvoi’ apart diamaa which of coarse in the jadgment of the 
phrase for ' working at a tragedy {Anth fal grammarians weTeIusbest,beIoDgto this Utter 
ru. 20) Another wnterreUtedthat la a pabbe period of hi< h/e The serea extaat tragedies 
recitation of the Anltgene he snstained his were jtrobahly bronght oat ui the following 
Toice so long without a panse that, through the chnmologic^ order — Anf lyone, Eleeira, Ira- 
weakness of extreme age, be lost bis breath and cAinxie, Oedipus Tyrannu$,Ajax,Pfiiloetetei, 
his life together, while others ascribed hia’ Oedtput at Uolonut the last of these was 
death to exceasiTe joy at obtaining a xictoiy — j brought out after ths death of the poet, hy his 
In considering the derelopment of the Greek i grandson —Of the nomeroos editions of Bopho- 
drama it u uni^rtant to notice that Sophocles je'es the best is that of Professor Jebb, now 
first increesed the namber of actors birta two cearlycomplete— 3. Bonof Anitoo.tad grand 
to three and this he must baxe done early in ' soti m the elder B^hoclea, sraa also an Athe- 
hjs career, since the change was adopted by man tragic poet. The love of bis grandfather 
AescbylasinbisO’VsfewzinBC SCO 6<^hocI«s towards him has been already mentumed. In 
alsoraised ibenamberof IbecborasfroatwelTe 401 bebroogbt out tbe Oedtnui alColenui of 
tofiftesn. Of thethree additiooalmembenone his grandfatliet , bnt be did not begin to ex 
was iste^ed to act as coryphaeoso! tbewhole hibittkisowsdramastillKOfi^ SonofSostra- 
the other two to ^esd the sections in a dinded tide# wasaa Atheaiss eomaiaderxa thePel» 
choms. [See JDi^f of Ant art TraaoedtaJ nonnesian wsr, sent to reiAtorco the fleet »ti 
Uis chons takes a less leading part than the bicily and to aid the popular party at Corcyra; 
chonu of Aescbylns it is entirely tabordiaate waa Maished be assented to tb* peace 

to the acton and does not develop the action in SicOy in t c 4S4 (Tboc iil If?, ir 9. 48, CS) 
ofthepUy Tbesobjectsaodstyleof Sopbocleai Bophosuha, dangbur of the Canbaginian 

are htunan, while those of AeKhylns are essen .general, Uasdmbal, the -'ri-*—. ei.«v»A 


(fsliy Utter excite terror, nitv.a^ *1^ betrothed by her father at avew early 


adcnlration, as sre new them et e disUBcw, 
the former bring those aame feelings home to 
the heart, snth the addition of sympstby and 
self application. Ko indindnal human being | 
can uaaguie haaaeU in the poiitioo of J^rcane 
tbens, or denre a personal warning from Ibel 
crimes and late of Cljtemnestra . bnt every I 
one can, m feebng, share the self-devotion of i 
Antigone u giTing np her life at the call of, 
fraternal piety, and the calmness which comes 
over the anint of Oedipus when he is reconeOed ' 
to the go^ In Aes^ylus, the gnfierers are, 
thevietims of an incxoiable destiny, but So- 
phocles brings tnoie prominently into view' 
those fsnlts of ibeir uwn which form oneele 
cieot of the destiny of which they are the 
victims, and is more intent upon incnlcatmg.as 
the tesson taught by tbeir woes, (hat sme | 
calmness and moderabon, in desites aod actions, i 
19 prosperity and advemty, which the Greek 
poets and pbQosopbers celebrate under the 
name of e-w^’pcoiov) On the otber hand, be 
does sot, IB the same msooer as Eunp^ea, 
bring tragedy to the l»vel of everyday bfe, nor 
does he 19 a like degree Use a anserable con 
dition of life M a means of exciting pity [aee i 
p. S3I, b}. A characteristic difference betweea j 
tlie two poets is lUiutrated by the saying el ■ 
bophoefes that ‘ be himseU represented men aa 
they ought to be, but Euripides exhibited them 
as they are’ (Amtot. Poet 2!) A givat 
modem entic has well said ’ There is no other 
Creek poet whose genius belongs so pecuhariy 
to the beet Greek time. Aeschylus has an ehs 
mentofHebrewfTaBdear Eunpideahassttong 
eiements of modem pathos and romance , thirea 
;“?k* vorae easily home to us. Bnt in ord^ 
muy to appreoata Sophocles we mnst ^aea 


age, tothe>'aBidian pnaoeMasisissa, butat* 

sot^uent nenod Uasdrobal, being desiioua to 
gain over Bypbax, the rival monarch of Kn 
Dudus, to tba Carihagmian aflianco, ofTerod bun 
tb» hand of bis daughter in mamage. The 
beauty and accomplishiDenti of Bophonisba pre- 
vailed over the influence of Scipio Bypbax 
inamed her, and from that tune beeante, ondcr 
her influeuee, the xcaloua auppoitcr and ally of 
Carthage After the defeat of Syrhax and the 
capture of bis capiUt city ofCirta by Sfai misao, 
Sopbooubsfelliatothe haudsof tbeoocqueror, 
upon whom her beeuly exerciaed so posrerf ul an 
influence, that he deteruuned to marry her 
bunsetf Their nuptials were accordingly eele 
Iwated without delay, but &ipio (who was ap- 

E rcbeusive lest she should exercise the same in- 
oeuce over htasuuasa which she hadpreviooify 
done over Synhaxl refused to ratify this ar 
rangement as^ npbraidiujr lUaiiDissawith his 
weakness, insisted on the immediate surrender 
of the princess. Unable to resist this com 
mtnd, the gimdian king spared her the 
bumiliatiott of captivity, by sending her a bowl 
of poison, which she drank wntbout hesitation, 
andtbutput an end to berosmbfe (Lir xxix. 
S3 XXI 8-25, Pol XIV 1,7, Apr). Pun. JC^ 37, 
Vi. Zcmai ii.U-t8> 

UphrSa {SAfp^u), of Syracuse, was the pnn 
cipal wnterof that species of ocmpositione^led 
toe Afime which was one of the name- 

runs varieties of the Dorun Comedy Heltved 
about n c. 4GO-420 When Soph^ is called 
the larentor of munet, the measuig is, that he 
reduced to the form of a literary composition a 
Species of amnsement which the Greeks of 
Sietly, who were pre-eminent for bruad humottr 
and merriment, had practised from uam^ 
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morial at tlieir public festivals, and probably 
also in private society. They consisted in a 
delineation of ordinary character brought out 
in a dramatic dialogue representing some scene 
of social life. The second Idyll of Theocritus is 
borrowed from the *AK€crrpiat of Sophron, and 
tlie fifteentli {Adoniazusae) from Sophron*s 
*lcr6fxidCov(rai» There is, however, some diffi- 
culty in determining whether Sophron*s were 
in mere prose, or in mingled poetry and prose, 
or in prose with n peculiar rhythmical move- 
ment but no metncol arrangement. Plato 
was a great admirer of Sophron, and is said to 
have been the first who made the Mimes known 
at Athens. (Suidas, s.vv. :S(o(ppet.'Vj ‘Prj 7 iVovj; 
Arist. Foet. i. 8 ; Athen. p. 505 ; cf.HEnosDAS.) 
The best collection of the fragments of Sophron 
is by L. Botzon, Marienburg, 18G7. 

Sophroniscus. [Socrates.] 

Sophus, P. Sempronius, consul 804, and one 
of the first plebeian pontifices B. c. 300 (Liv. 
xi. 45, s. 9), is mentioned as one of the carUest 
jurists, and is said to have owed his name of 
Sophus or "Wise to his great merits (Pompon. 
Dig. i. 2, 2, 87). 

Sopianne (Fiiyi/JcircheTijiO. town inPannonia 
Inferior, on the road from Mursa to Vindobona, 
"the birthplace of the emperor Maximinus 
.(Amm. Marc, xxviii. 1). 

Sora. 1, (SoranuB ; Sora), a town in Latium, 
•on the right bank of the river Liris and N. of 
Arpinuzn, with a strongly fortified citadel. It 
was the most northerly to^ of the Volsci in La- 
tium, and afterwards joined the Si\mnites; but 
it was conquered by the Romans, and was twice 
colonised by them, since the inhabitants bad 
destroyed the first body of colonists. (Liv. ix. 
23, 48, s. 1; Diod. xix. 72, xx. 90.) Juvenal 
Menks of it ns a quiet country town (iii. 223). 
There are still remains of the pol 3 *gonal walls 
of the ancient town.— 2. {Zora) A town in 
Paphlagonia, near Andrapa and N W, of Tavium. 
It is possibly the same as Sebaste Paphlagoniae. 

Soracte (Monie di S. Oresfe), a celebrated 
mountain in Etruria, in the territory of the 
Palisci, near the Tiber, about twenty-six miles 
from Rome, the summit of which, in winter 
covered with snow, was clearly Wsible from the 
city. (Vides ui alta stet nive candiduni 
SoractCi Hor. Od. i. 9.) It rises in a bold and 
abrupt form, but to n height of only 2420 feet. 
On its summit was a temple of Apollo Soraeus. , 

Soranns. 1. A Sabine divinity worshipped 
on Mt. Soracte, the name of which was possibly ' 
derived from tbis worship. Soranns was ap- , 
parently a sun-god of the district, and hence 
was identified with Apollo as Apollo Soranus. j 
At his festival the worshippers were snpposed | 
to pass over burning embers without injury. ! 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 785-790; Sil. It. v. 175; Plin. 
vii. 19.) The rite may have been originally a 
sun-ebarm, like the * St. John’s fires,’ and had 
the additional meaning of purification from 
evil influences which belonged to the similar 
rites of Pai.es. — 2. The name of several phy- 
sicians, of whom the most celebrated seems to 
have been a native of Ephesus, and to have 
practised his profession first at Alexandria, and 
afterwards at Home, in the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian, A.n. 98-138. There are several medi- 
cal works still extant under the name of Soranus, 
but whether they were written by the native of 
Ephesus cannot be determined. 

Sordice {Etang de Deucafe), a lake in Gallia 
Narbonensisjat the foot of the Pyrenees, formed 
by the river Sordis (Avion. Or. Mar. 5C0). 

Sordones or Sordi, a small i>eopIe in Gallia 
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Narbonensis, at the foot of the Pyrenees, whose 
chief town was Ruscino (Plin. iii. 85 ; Mel.ii. 6). 

Sosibius (2a)C-i/3ioy), a distinguished Lacedae- 
monian grammarian, who flourished in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (about b. c. 251), and 
was contemporary with Callimachus (Suid. 
fi. V. ; Athen. p. 493). 

Sosigenes (Saxrtyevrjs), the Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, was the astronomer employed by Julius 
Caesar to superintend the correction of the 
calendar (b. c. 4G). He is called an Egyptian, 
but may be supposed to have been an ^exan- 
drian Greek. (See Diet, of Aydig. art. Calen- 
dariuin.) 

SosTphanes the son of Sosicles, 

of Syracuse, was one of the seven tragedians 
who were called the Tragic Pleiad. He lived 
about B. c. 349-280. (Suid. s.v.) 

Sosithens of Syracuse or Athens, 

or Alexandria in the ^oad, was a distinguished 
tragic poet, one of the Tragic Pleiad, and the 
antagonist of the tragic poet Homer. He lived 
about B.c. 284. (Suid. s.r.) 

SosistratOB (Soju/ffTpaTos). 1, Held the 
chief power at Syracuse before the rise of 
I Acathocles ; he was expelled by a revolution 
I and retired to Agrigentum, where he was assas- 
sinated B.c. 814 (Diod. xix. 71).— 2. Divided the 
* chief power at Syracuse with his rival, Thjmion, 
about B.c. 277. Tliey called in Pyrrhus to aid 
them when they were besieged by the Cartha- 
ginians (Pint Ftjrrh. 23). 

Sosius. 1. C., quaestor, B. c. CG, and praetor 
49. He was afterwards one of Antony’s prin- 
cipal lieutenants in the East. He was appointed 
by Antony, in 88, governor of Syria and Cilicia 
in the place of Ventidins. Like his predecessor 
in the government, he carried on the military 
operations in liis province with great success. 
Im 37, he advanced against Jerusalem along 
with Herod, and after hard fighting became 
master of the city, and placed Herod upon the 
throne. In return for these services, Antony 
obtained for Sosius the honour of a triumph in 
84, and the consulship in 32. Sosius commanded 
the left mng of Antony’s fleet at the battle of 
Actium. He was afterwards pardoned by Octa- 
vian, at the intercession of L. Arruntius. (Suet. 
Aug. 17; App. B.C. v, 73; Veil. Pat. ii, 85.) 
—2. The name of two brothers (Sosii), book- 
sellers at Rome in the time of Horace. They 
were probably freedmen, perhaps of the Sosins 
mentioned above. (Hor. Ep. i. 20, 2 ; A.P. 845.) 

Sospita. [JuNo.J 

Sosthenes (SvffBet'Tjs), a Macedonian officer 
of noble birth, who obtained the supreme direc- 
tion of affairs daring the period of confusion 
which followed the invasion of the Gauls. He 
defeated the Gauls in 280. (Just. xxiv. 5, G.) 

Sostratus (ScScttpotos), the son of Dexi- 
phanes, of Cnidus, was one of tlie great 'archi- 
tects who flourished during and after the life of 
Alexander the Great. He built for Ptolemy I., 
the son of Lagus, the celebrated Pharos of 
Alexandria. He also embellished his native 
city, Cnidus, with a work which was one of the 
wonders of ancient architecture : namely, a 
portico, or colonnade, supporting a terrace, 
which served as a promenade. (Strab. p. 791 ; 
Plin. xxxvi, 83.) 

Sotades (So^rdST^r). 1. An Athenian comic 
poet of the so-called Middle Comedy, who must 
not be confounded with tlie more celebrated 
poet of Maronea (Athen. pp. 293, 368).— 2. A 
native of Maronea in Tl^ce, flourished at 
Alexandria about B.c. 280, He wrote lascirions 
poems (called <p\va/ces or /clycuSoi) in the Ionic 
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dialect, wlience they were also called tvruco) 
Xiyoi (Said sv ; Athen p 620) They were 
also called Soladean poems {SanaStta 
It woald seem that Sotades earned hia iasem 
oos and abagire satire to the utmost lengths, 
and the freedoms which he took at last bniughi 
him into trouble (Slart u. 8C, 2) According to 
Plntarch {Op JHoral p 11), he made a rebe 
ment and gross attack on Ptolemy Philadelpbns, 
on the occasion of his mamage with bis sister 
ATEinoe, and the king threw him into pnson, 
where he remained for a long time According to 
Athenaeas, the poet attacked both Lysimacbns 
and Ptolemy, and, hanng fled from /Uexandna, 
be was overtaken at Cannns by Ptolemy's 
general Patroclos, who shot lum np m a leaden 
chest and cast him into the sea. 

SStlon (Zwria»') 1 A philosopher and 
tive of Alexandna, who floonshed at the close 
of the third century B C He is chicSy remark 
able as the author o! a work (entitled AiaSorof) 
on the snccessive teachers in the different pmfc 
aophical schoola (Athen p 162; Diog liaert ^ 
86 ) A philosopher, and also a nalire < 
Alexandria, who bred la the age of Tibenna 
He was the mstmetor of Seneca, who denred 
from him his admiration of Pythagoras It was 
perhaps tins Sotion who was the aaChorof a 
treatise on anger, quoted by Stobaeas (Sen. Ep 
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Mttiitea or Sotiates, a powerlal and warlike 
eopie in Galha Aqmtaiuca, on the frontiers of 
tialhahaihonensis, were labdoed hyp Crassas 
Caesar’s legate, a/terahard fought battle The 
mo&nt Sot probably represeots the ancient 
town of this people (Caes. £ 0 in. 20, Athen 
p 249 , Oroa tu 6 ) 

SstomlBos Qioally called Soso 

mea m English, was a Greek ecctesiastica] his- 
tonan et the 6lih centu^ He was probably e 
native el Betbelia or Mthel, e viUage near 
Gaza m Palestme His parents were Cbns 
tians. He practised as in adroente at ConsUn 
tinople, like his predecessor, Socrates, and he 
was ittiU engaged m his pratession when he 
wrote hiB History His EeeUneitieal Bttlory, 
which IS extant, la in cine books and It de<b ' 
cated to the emperor Theodosios IL It begins 
with the reign of Constantine, and comes down 
a little later than the death of Hononns, aj> 
423. The work is incomplete, and breaks oft m 
the middle of a chapter The aatbor,we know, 
had propos^ to fating it down to 439, the year 
m wmch the History of Socrates ends Sozo- 
men excels Socrates in style, bat is inferior to the 
latter m sonndnesg of ladgment. The History 
of Sozomen is punted along w i th the other Greek 
etxhestastKt:! ins&miiae. (SVicsanw, Ao SJ 

SozopoUs, aft. Sozapolis (2wf<$VoAi>, 

ToXir Sutu, Bo.], a considerable city of Puidia, 
in a pGun sorronuded by manntsins, N of Ter 
messus (Hierocl p 672) 

Sparta Dor Sxdirra 

Spartiates, Spartanns) also called Xacedaemon 
{AoxeSoifxofr ‘ Aa/ceZaifidviott lAcedaeznomas), 
the capital of lAComca and the chief city of 
Feloponnesos, was situated on the right bank 
of the Enroth (Tr>), about twenty milea from 
the sea. It stood on a plain which contained 
withm it several rtsing gronnds and hilla It 
was bounded on the E by the Eorotas, on the 
NW by the sroaU nver Oenna (Kelenna), and 
S'.V** *’3’ **'® small nver Tigia {ifa^ula) 

Both cl these streams feU mto the Emutaa, 
which here for some distance la less narrowly 
^loned hy the motmtains on either aide 
aselow lU confinenca with the Oenna the nver 
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mna for eighteen miles m a valley or plam 
about four miles broad On its left bank the 
ground 18 marshy; on its right there are low 
Bpnrsrnnnmg dcpwn from Taygefas, and form 
ing a apace of ground elevated above the nver 
upon which Sparta was bnilt Below, the nver 
IS again confined by moiuttam gorges The 
aetnal plam of Sparta was therefore ihfficalt of 
approach and easily defended against mvaders 
Tim city was about six miles m circumference 
and consisted of several distinct quarters 
which were ongmally separate villages, and 
which were never nmted into one regular town 
(Tbnc 1. 10 , Pans lu. 16, 9 ) Its site is occu 
pied by Gie modem villages of ifapula and 
Ptykhtko and the pnncipat loodem town in 
the neighbooihood la */ '"(rii which lies about 
two miles to the W on tne slopes of Mt Tayge 
las Dnnng the flonnshmg tunes of Greek 
independence, Sparta waa never snrroanded by 
sralls, since the bravery of its citizens, and the 
'diffic^tyof access to It, were snpposed to ten 
deraneh defences needless It was first fortified 
by the tyrant Kabia, B C 19a (Pans vu. 6 , 5 , 
lav zzTir 27), bnt it did not possess regtdar 
walla till the time of the Bomana Sparta, 
nnlikc most Greek cities, had no proper Acropo. 

bat thu Doaye, after the fortification of the 
city by Nabia. was given to one of the steepest 
hills of the town, on the snmmit of which stood 
the temple of Atbene Fohnehos.or Chalcioecas 
Five qoarters (originally distinct villages) ate 
mwitioned (l)PtfaiM (nirdni)’ t^ards the b 
of the city, la which was titoated.the Agors, 
coDtaiDing the cooncil honse of the senate, and 
the offices of the pnbbc magistrates (Hdt iii 
8$, Find. Of VI 46, Ear Tread U12, Flat. 
Ages S3, de £znl p 001) It was also sar 
roanded by tes3p]ef and other public baildmgs 
Of these the most splendid was the Persian 
Etoo or portico, originally bnilt of the spoils 
takes in the Persian war, and enlarged and 
adorned at later tunea (2) ZimiMte (Alfa>ai), a 
sQbnrb of tb« city in which stood the famons 
temple of Artemis Orthia, oo. the banka of the 
Eorotaa, probably ME of Pitaae, was originally 
low groora covered with water (S) Sfeioa or 
or Jfettoa (yiteia, Mieeda), also by the side 
of the Eorotas, probably ta the SE part of 
the city, containing the Dromns and the 
Platamstas, which was a spot nearly surroanded 
With water, and so called from the plane trees 
growingthere (4) CyTtotara (Kvr^rrov^ Kuroa 
•v;>«ir), in thft 8W. of the city, and S of 
PiUne (5) Aegldae (AiTtilni), in the HVf. of 
Ibe city, and W of Pitane — ^e two principal 
atreets of Sparta ran from the Agora to the 
'extremw emf of Httortr Ntieia wvtv, 
tae or Aphefau (’Ap/vai, ‘Aiptrals sc. iSSi), 
extendmg m a soath-easterly direction, past the 
temple of Dictynna (which stood on the rising 
groosd incladed in A etc Sparta) and the tombs 
^ the Eorypontidae , and (2)£il:ias(2KiiCi), run- 
ning nearly parallel to the precedmg one, bat for 
ther to the E , and which denved its came from 
an ancient tholos or skias (a circular bollding) 
Ttio bills on the ontskirts of the city were toe 
Dictyiuiaeain (above mentioned) on the 8., the 
Issonon on the W., and the Alpion on the K 
To the SE , on the left bank of the Enrotas, 
was the bill Heneleiam (Bag E/mr), so called 
Iram the sanctnary of Menelans and Helen 
which stood upon it (PoL v 22 , Pans iii. 19, 9 , 
lev xxmr 28) The most important remains 
f ancient Sparta are the rums of the theatre, 
’faich waa near the Agora.— In the Homene 
penod, Argos waa the chief city m Peloponne- 
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SUB, and Sparta is represented as subject to it. 
Here reigned Menelaus, tlie younger brother of 
Agamemnon; and, according to tradition, by 
the marriage of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, 
with Hermione, the daugliter of Menelans, the 
two kingdoms of Argos and Sparta became 
united. The Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus 
made Sparta the capital of the country. Da- 
conica fell to the share of the two sons of 
Aristodemus, Eurystlienes and Procles, who 
took up their residence at Sparta, and ruled 
over the kingdom conjointly. The old inhabi- 
tants of the country maintained themselves at 
Amyclae, which was not conquered for a long 
time. After the complete subjugation of the 
country we find tluree distinct classes in the 
population : the pure Dorians, who resided in 
the capital, and who were called Spartiatac or 
Spartans ; the Perioeci or old Achaean inhabi- 
tants (but probably with some admixture of 
Dorian blood), who became tributary to the 
Spartans, and iwssessed no political rights; and 
the Helots, who were also a portion of the old 
Achaean inhabitants, but were reduced to a 
state of slavery. [See also D/cf. of Ant. art. 
Perioeci.^ From various causes the Spartans 
became distracted by intestine quarrels, till at 
length Lycurgus, who belonged to the royal 
faimly, was selected by all parties to give a new 
constitution to the state. [Sec LveunGUs.] 
Sparta extended her sway over the greater part 
of Peloponnesus. In s.c, 743 the Spartans 
attacked Messenia, and after a war of twenty 
years subdued this country, 723. In C85 the 
Messenians again took up arms, but at the end 
of seventeen years were again completely sub- 
dued; and their country from this time forward 
became an integral portion of Laconia. [For 
details see ^Iesseku,] After the close of the 
second Slesseuian war the Spartans continued 
their conquests in Peloxwnnesus. Tliey de- 
feated the Tegeans, and ^Tested the district of 
Tliyreae from the Argives. At the time of the 
Persian invasion, they were confessedly the first 
people in Greece, and to them was granted by 
unanimous consent the chief command in the 
war. But after the final defeat of the Persians 
the haughtiness of Pausanias disgusted most 
of the Greek states, particularly the lonians, 
and led them to transfer the supremacy to 
Athens (477). From tlfis time the power of 
Athens steadily increased, and Sparta possessed 
little influence outside tlie Peloponnesus. The 
Spartans, however, made several attempts to 
check the rising greatness of Athens, and their 
■ jealousy of the latter led at length to the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (431). This war ended in the 
overthrow of Athens, and the restoration of the 
snpremacy of Sparta over the rest of Greece 
(404). But the Spartans did not retain this 
supremacy more than thirty years. Their de- 
cisive defeat by the Thebans under Epaminon- 
das at the battle of Leuctra (371) gave the 
Spartan power a shock from whidi it never 
recovered; and therestorationof theMessenians 
to their country two years afterwards completed 
the humiliation of Sparta, Thrice was the 
Spartan territory invaded by tlie Thebans, and 
the- Spartan women saw for the first time the 
watch-fires of an enemy’s camp. The Spartans 
now finally lost their supremacy over Greece, 
but no other Greek state succeeded to their 
power, and about thirty years afterwards the 
greater part of Greece was obliged to yield to 
Philip of jMacedon. The Spartans, however, 
kept haughtily aloof from the Macedom'an con- 
queror, and refused to take port in the Asiatic 
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expedition of hu son, Alexander the Great. 
Under the later ilaccdonian monarchs the 
power of Sparta still iurther declined; the in- 
stitutions of Dycon?ns were neglected, luxury 
crept into the state, the number of citizens 
diminished, and the landed property became 
vested in a few families. Agis endeavoured to 
restore the ancient institutions of Lycurgus, 
but lie perished in tbo attempt (240). Cleo- 
menes III., who began to reign 236, was more 
successful. He succeeded in putting the Epliors 
to death, and overthrowing the existing govern- 
ment (225) ; and he then made a redistnbution 
of the landed property, and augmented the 
number of the Spartan citizens by admitting 
some of the Perioeci to this honour. His re- 
forms infused new blood into the stale; and 
for a short time he carried on war with success 
against tlie Achneans. But the mistaken policy 
of Aratus, the general of the Achacans, called 
in the assistance of Antigonus Doson, the king 
of Macedonia, who defeated Cleomenes at the 
decisive battle of Sellasia (221), and followed 
up liis success by the capture of Sparta. Sparta 
now sank into insignificance, and was ruled by 
a succession of native tyrants till at length it 
was compelled to abolish its peculiar institu- 
tions, and to join the Achaean iLeague. Shortly 
afterwards it fell, with the rest of Greece, 
under the Homan i>ower. 

SpartacuB, the name of several kings of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. 1. Succeeded the dynasty 
of the Archneanactidae in n.c. 438, and reigned 
until 431. He was succeeded by his son Se- 
leucus. (Diod. xii. 81.)--2. Began to reign in 
427 and reigned twenty years. He was suc- 
ceeded in 407 by his son Satyrus. (Diod. xiv. 
93.)— 3. Snccceded his father, Leucon, in 858, 
and died, leaving his kingdom to his son, Pary- 
sades, in 848 (Diod. xvi. 81, 62).— 4. Son of 
Eumelus, began to reign in 804, and reigned 
twenty years (Died. xx. 100). 

SpartacuB, by birth a Thracian, was suc- 
cessively a shepherd, a soldier, and a chief of 
banditti. On one of his predatory expeditions- 
he was taken prisoner, and sold to a trainer of 
gladiators. In 78 ho was n member of the 
company of Lentulus, and was detained in hls^ 
school at Capua in readiness for the games at 
Rome. He persuaded his fellow-prisoners to 
make an attempt to gain their freedom. About 
seventy of them broke out of the school of 
Lentulus, and took refuge in the crater of 
Vesuvius. Spartacus was chosen leader, and 
was soon joined by a number of runaway slaves. 
They were blockaded by C. Claudius Pulchcr 
at the head of 8000 men, but Spartacus at- 
tacked the besiegers and put them to flight. 
His numbers rapidly increased, and for two 
years (b.c. 73-71) he defeated one Homan army 
after another, and laid waste Italy from the 
foot of the Alps to the southernmost comer of 
the peninsula. After both the consuls of 72 
had been defeated by Spartacus, M. Licinius 
Crassus, the praetor, was appointed to the 
command of the war. Crassus carried on the 
contest with vigour and success, and after 
gaining several advantages over the enemy, at 
length defeated them on the river Silarus in a 
decisive battle, in which Spartacus was slain. — 
The character of Spartacus has been maligned, 
by the Roman writers. Cicero compares the 
vilest of his contemporaries to him; Horace 
(0(Z. iii. 14, 19) speaks of him as a common 
robber; none recognise his greatness, but the 
terror of his name survived to a late period of 
the empire. Accident made Spartacus a free- 
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bwtfF Mid» gUdiator, v.iian bad p»«> bwa 
many of the qaalitiesw ftbeto Thee»«e»»e» 
of his fonower* k» eooM not atwgyi rejireM, 
aad his efiort* to testraw theoi ofiea eost ban 

hupwaUnly Bat he ?r«5 la hua'wU noileas 

jost than he was able and Tahant (Pint. 
Cran 8-X3, Pomp 21, Uo Ep Ba-07. App 
^<7 1 1I6-I2I Cic terr ^ a 5 T« S) 

Bpartartuf Camsaa (_Ci»TUAoo No%*j 
Spsrti (Stb^oi from o-r*f««») the ho*" »««. 
wag the Dsme Rifen to the armed tnea who 
Bptao^from the dragon steethsoanhyCaaran* 
and srho were hehered fro be the aneesforeof 
the fi»e oldest families *l Thebet. Carniia 
TllEEiEj 

SpftrtfiiBat A«Un« [SciaMORis niseoBiat 
AlccfiTil j 

SpartdJs* i'S.ripTuktt) • town in the 3/*^ 
doman peniasala of Chaleidice, N ol OJynthaa 
(Thac ■> 79, T ISy _ ^ 

SpBOta or Capaata fa*a»ra Z> «>/ Petni). a 
large salt lake to the W «f Wedas. whose waters 
were sjugalarly bitter and send It was also 
called Hatiiaa (Martov^ 

of thepeople whodweJtfonnd It (Strab p 8231 

€p€6t ATttmdat (l^oaAzvj 
SperehiM Eiladka) m 

the S of Thessa^ wlueh rises tn Mt TyTO 
phrestns mas m an eastefly duectioo throozh 
the lerntOTT of the Aemanei and ibn>t>,b the 
distnetdrshs, and ItU* ui« the (aaerew^t^mer 
of the Smns Maiiacnt (Bdi wn ise Strab 
p taS) As » nrer «d Spereheos »s a son of 
Oceanni and Ge Md the father of SleiiMtiuos 
by Polydorv the danshter of Peleai To this 
godPeletudedieated the hair o/ hisaaQ AebiUes, 
JO order Uiat ha ought relam la safety from 
tbelicjaowar (Ttan l7t,Ku« Its.ApoUcd. 
U) If 4 Pans > 37 S-t 
8pei the petscmifieatioa of Hope, was wor 
shippedalR^e wheraabehsAseswaiteioTaSb 
the most aaeieat of which eras bout ta 
8J*, by the consul Atiias Calatiaos near the 
i\jrta Canuentelie ta the Forvm Olitoaam, 
end was rebnilt la J7 a^ 

Ann 11. 49) The goddess e$we reprasented 
especially the hope and proto>»a of eerdens, ; 
orer which she presided, as V eon* did wso 
(with whom she was •ooietimes idenlifiedmaTtl | 
Hence thesegetable-marbet was a fitting (dace ] 

for Iwr aanctaary fcl TvbttU i- Ii 9) ®he w*s 
repTBecnted, like Flora, crowned with Bowvte, 
and with tars of com. She bore »!so Ibe ’ 
coraocopia, like Fortane, la conjonctioa with ’ 
whom she it often addressed on monumental 
inscnptioos ‘ Spea et Poiinna waist* ' (ct XA»l» 
STflJ. "Shci X^P^'i .dir/A -Pnf 4U) 
BpsusjppTi* (airi4ffi**oi), the phaosopher, 
was a Bstire of Atbesa, and the sod of Etny 
medon and Ilotone, a sister of Flafo (Giog , 
Xisert. IT 1) Ue aceompsoied hii uncle Plato 
on his third joomey to Brrscase, whera be 
diepbyed ecmsideraUe ability and prudence 
(Plat X>ioq, S2) He succeeded Plato as pre- 
sident of the Actde&ty, bat was at the bead 
of the school for only eir:ht yearsfaC St7-B39) 
Be died, as it spyears, of a linesnng paralytic 
fDoess. If s wrote tereraf works, sli of wiiicii 
^ lost, in which he deretop€-d the doctnoes of 
hij treat mastof 

fiphacWrta. rpn.o*,>ol1 
6phs.«ta.<S4>4,.pls Pom),anKlaad oC ttw' 
««t ot Xroeuci va Ar^)«, and between it sind 
the imUnd of C^auna, with the latter of wbs^ 
Was eoonecte^i by a sand bank Here R{>bais>| 
^<1^ thsifotreT of Peiops, >a aaid tellasv 

*w«ibtm,a, CPaas. u. S3, 1,». 10,8-} 
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BU^c 

.. CiliQm,wid a.— 
wards nniler Cleanlhea He lived at Alexaudna 
danog the reigns of the first two Ptolemies, 
(thog Uert-Tii! 177, Athen-p S3t) He also 
tanghtat Jjacedaeziion,citid was believed to hsre 
had coQSidecsble inaoenee ta monldaig the 
efaaraefer of Cfeomenes (Plot Cfww 3) He 
was in repute among the Stoics for the secu 
racy of his definitions fCic. Tute 21 83) He 
was the author of several works, aU of which 
are lost 

Spheodkld (XftridXri X^fiaXfvTj, a demos 
to AUiea belonging to Uia tnbe Hippothooutis, 
on the frontiers ^ Boeotia between Taoagra 
and Deceiea. 

Spbettat (X^ifTTilf 2®Vri4t), a demns in 
filed of Attica, near the sJrermuiesofStrusaa^ 
belooging- to tie tnbe Aeajnantjs. 

I Sphinx {Z^ly(, geo. Zpiyy^i) according to 
the Greek tradition a ahe-monster, daughter 
ot Orthos sod Chuaaera, bom m the country 
of the Arum or ol Trphoa aai} FchiJn*. or 
lastly of Typhoa and Cbioiaera. Sh« i* said to 
have proy^sed a nddia to the Thebans, and to 
hare moraeretf aft who srere ooadAs (o guess 
It. Oedipue solved it, wbereopon the Bphiux 
slew bcrselt [For details see OEOinus ] The 
legend appears to have come from Egrid, but 
the figure of the bpluas is represeutM some. 
what diSereoUy i» Greek ajiboiogy and art 
The Egyptian SpluAK is the figure of a bon 
without wings >a 8 Ipog attitnde, the epper 
part of the body being that of a buxnsn being 
This fipbtni was male and repreeeuted the god 
Bor^a khs ( <« Hnros, Uansachis, or Kheper) 
ThesUlueeriited before the tuaeof hiiufa 
ismentioued in an msenption), i r before the 
Foorth Dyseity wlucli rrobsMy wboot 
3700 B c The eonuson idra of a Greek SohiM 
on the other hand, is thaVot swinged buy ote. 
bon lb* bTssst and upper psrt being the figure 
ofswoman. The wiugM type, probeblydenred 
Irom AMpna, wai t)ie revamoner , hot aonte lemt' 
cotta figures of a wingless bpKinr hare been 
found in Boeotia. The Sohina Sn Greece was 
pnojsniy nn emblem of the ii>ysl<»nou« pciwer 
ct death. Htnce she as represented, like the 
Ilary^oF the Bireo beansg a skim body, and 
especudly she is the slayer of Ihcwe who d.a 
prematurely Her appestsmee in the CHielen 
story I# due to her being rvgufded «* Iwth 
pitUrMead uystenous Among the mint ro- 
msrkable Greek sculyitQres of the Sphinx are 
thoee which appear u> e relief recently found 
at Assos The bgore of theSphmx ts a cctumoa 
nableiu oa tenn^ 

fiplu, a town in Gtllia Cispadasa, tn tho 
temtoryoftbe Lmgone*,on the most sootbeily 
of (he mouths of Ui« Bo, which was called after 
itOstinm Spineticum. It was a very ancient 
town (Ditmys i 16 83) but is the time at 
Strabo had ceased to be a place of any unport- 
aacufStnb pp. Slf, 431). 

Spiathints {2WrAvcr), of Heraclea os the 
Po&tus, a tragic poet, contemporary with An 
alophaaes, who designates him as a barban^ 
and a PhiyEian. He was also ndiculed by the 
othcroomiepoets (Anslopb Ac 7W,Said.<v) 

Bpolatam. {Smxiwi.) 

SMtftIun or BpolJtim {^polctmtts* Spa^ 
Mohu town inXJmbna, ontheVuFTamisl^ 
'ralmiMsdbythellonians sc. 242. lt*«i?«W“ 
•everely m thg cinl wars between Sulln luw 
T^anut. At a later time it waa taken by 
TbitiU, but It* waSs, which had been de. 
rtwyed by tis Ocitb»,w*re restored by Hareea. 
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(Liv. ssii. 9; App. B.O. i. 69; Strab. p. 227; 
Procop. B.G. iii. 12.) 

Sporadcs (SiropdSes, sc. j-^croi, from (Tvetpa), 
a group of scattered islands in theAegaean sea, 
off the island of Crete and the W. coast of Asia 
Blinor, so called in opposition to the Cyclades, 
which lay in a circle around Delos. The 
^vision, however, between these two poups of 
islands was not always defined, and wo find some 
of the islands at one time described as belong- 
ing to the Sporades, and at another time ns, 
belonging to the Cyclades. (Strab. pp. 484,485 ; 
Plin. iv. 71.) 

Spurinna, Vestritius. 1. Tlie haruspcj: who 
warned Caesar to beware of the Ides of March, 
it is related that, ns Caesar was going to the 
senate-house on the fatal day, he said to 
Spurinna in jest, ‘ Well, the Ides of March are 
come,’ upon which the seer replied, ‘ Yes, they 
are come, but they are not past.’ (Suet. J'nf. 81 ; I 

g lut. Cues. 63 ; Val. Max. viii. 11, 2.) — 2. A 
Oman "general, who fought on the side of Otho 
against the "Vitellian troops in the N. of Italy 
(Tac. Hist. ii. 11, 18, 20; Pint. 0th. 5). In the 
reign of Trajan ho gained a victory over the 
Bructeri. Spurinna lived nimn terms of the 
closest friendship with the younger Pliny, who 
gives a valuable and interesting account of the 
manner in which Spurinna passed his day 
(Plin. Bp. iii. 1). In the same letter Pliny 
mentions that Spurinna wrote lyric poems ; but 
there is no doubt that the foxir poems pub- 
lished as Spuriuna’s by Barth in 1613 are for- 
geries (see Wemsdorf, Poet. Lai. Min. iii. 825). 

Spnxinus, Q. PetuUns, praetor urbanus in 
B.c. 181, in which year the books of king Numa 
Pompilius are said to have been discovered 
upon the estate of one L. Pctillins. Spurinus 
obtained possession of the books, and upon his 
representation to the senate that they ought 
not to be read and preserved, the senate 
ordered them to be burnt. [IfnJtA.] Spurinus 
was consul in 176, and fell in battle against the 
Ligurians. (Liv. xl. 18, 26, 29; Val. Mas. i. 

Stabiae (Stabianus : Castel a Mare di Sia- 
hia), an ancient town in Campania, between 
Pompeii and Surrentum, which was destroyed 
by Bulla in the Social war, but wliich con- 
tinued to exist as a small place down to the 
great eruption of Vesuvius in A.n. 79, when it 
was overwhelmed along with Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. It was at Stabiae that the 
elder Pliny perished. (Ov. iict. xy, 711 ; Plin. 
Ep. vi. 16.) Eemains of some interest have 
been excavated there [cf. Diet, of Ant. art. 
Borcular}. 

Stanrus, subsequently Stag^ra ('Zrayetpas, 
rdSTwyeipo, u 'XTayetpai Sraycipirris: Stavro), 
a torvn of SIncedoma, in Chalcidice, on the 
Strymonio gulf and a httle N. of the isthmus 
which unites the promontory of Athos to Chal- 
cidice. It was a colony of Andros, was founded 
B.c. 650, and was originally called Orthagoria 
(Hdt. vii. 115 ; Thuo. iv. 88). It is celebrated 
as the birthplace of Aristotle, and was in con- 
sequence restored by Philip, by whom it had 
been destroyed (Plut. Alex. 7 ; Diog. Laert. v. 
4; Ael. V.H.iii. 17). 

Staienus, C., one of the judices at the trial 
of OppianicuB. It was believed that he took 
bribes from both sides. He claimed, without 
right, to belong to the Aelian gens, and there- 
fore adopted the Aelian cognomen Paetns. He 
was condemned for exciting a mutiny among 
the soldiers in his qnaeatorship. (Cic. Cluent. 
SO, 98, Brut. 68.) 
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Staphylus i2rd(pv\os), son of Dionysus and 
Ariadne, or of Theseus and Ariadne, and was 
one of the Argonauts. By Chrysothemis ho 
became the father of three daughters, Molpa- 
dia, Rhoeo, and Parthenos. (Apollod. i. 9, 16 ; 
Di(^. v. 52 ; Dionysus.) 

Stasinns (ZraaTro!), of Cyprus, an epic poet, 
to whom some of the ancient writers attributed 
the poem of the Epic Cycle entitled Cypria 
(Kwrpm), because Cjprus was the birthplace of 
its opposed author. In the earliest historical 
period of Greek literature the Cypria was 
accepted without question ns a work ol Homer; 
and it is not till we come down to the times ol 
Athenaeus and the grammarians that wo find 
any mention of Stasmus (Athen. pp. 35, 334, 
632). Stasinus was said to be the son-in-law 
of Homer, who, according to one storj", com- 
posed the Cypria and gave it to Stasinus as 
his daughter’s marriage portion (Prod. Ch rest. 
p. 471 ;Ael. V. S. ix. 15) : manifestly an attempt 
to reconcile the two different accounts, which 
ascribed it to Homer and Stasinus. The Cypria 
was the first, in the order of the events con- 
tained in it, of tho poems of the Epic Cycle 
relating to tho Trojan war. It cmbniced the 
period antecedent to the beginning of the Hiad, 
to which it was designed to form an intro- 
duction, relating tho marriag of Thetis, the 
judgment of Paris to award the golden apple, 
the rape of Helen, and the first nine years of 
tho war. Its substance is preserved in the 
prose summary by PnocLUS. 

Stata Mater, tho deity at Homo who was 
invoked to stay the progress of fires, and was 
therefore worshipped in each vicus, under the 
direction of the Magistri Vicorum (C. I. L. vi. 
763-760). Her statue stood in the Forum 
(Fest. S.V.). It is probable that her worship 
was merely one aspect of the worship of Vesta. 
[Vebta.] 

StatieUi, Statiellates, or Statiellenses, a 
small tribe in Liguria, S. of the Po, whose chief 
town was Statiellae Aquae {Acqiti), on the road 
from Genua to Placentia (Liv. xlii. 7, 21 ; Cic. 
ad Fam. xi. 11). 

Statilla Messallina. PIesealuna.] 
j StatilluB Taurus. [Tauhus.] 

I Btatira (STdreipo). 1. Vifo of Artaxerxes 
H., king of Persia, was poisoned by Parysatis, 
i the mother of tho king, who was a deadly 
enemji of Btatira (Plut. Arfax. 2-19). — 2. Sister 
and wife of Darius HL, celebrated as the most 
beautiful woman of her time. She was taken 
prisoner by Alexander, together with her 
mother-in-law, Sisygambis, and her daughters, 
after the battle of Issus, B.c. 333. They were 
aU treated -witli the utmost respect by the 
conqueror, but Btatira died shortly before the 
battle of Arbela, 331 (Curt. iii. 3, 22-20, iv. 10, 
18-34 ; Arr. An. ii. 11, iv. 19). — 3. Also called 
Barsine, elder daughter of Darius IH. [Bab- 

6INE.] 

Statius Murcus. [Moitcus.] 

Statius, P. Papinius, was bom at Heapolis, 
about AJ5. 61 (cf. Stat. Silv. v. 8, 235), and was 
the son of a distinguished grammarian. He 
accompanied his father to Rome, where the 
latter acted as the preceptor of Domitian, who 
held him in high honour. Under the skilful 
tuition of his father, the young Statius speedily 
rose to fame, and became peculiarly renowned 
for the brilliancy of his extemporaneous effu- 
sions, so that he gained the prize three times 
in the Alban contests (Silv. iii. 5, 28); but 
having, after a long career ol popularity, been 
vanquished in the quinquennial Capitoline 
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game*, he retire4 to Ne»rolw, the pUfie et tu»' tbeTrojaTi war, whose roice was** lend as that 
astinty. aJong wjth h« wife, CUadu, whose I of fifty Other mea together. His name has 
Yirtuea he {renoentlj eo»nieniotate» {Slip tu ' becciae proTprlnal for anyone sbonting with 
5, 3li It IS hkeJy, however that the cause ot *ji anoinaUy lond voice (H y 7S3, Jnv xiu. 
hu retireineiie n-os cot persona] pi^oe, hot < 223 } 

mthet wearmes* of the state of Koman eoetetr, i StentSns Law* fHcBaca} 
of the xecitatioBs sod of the necessity of tseelc j 8tenyelaTii*(5Tevv'«*.T)Poi,I>or 2r»nwXa;w» 
mg court favoor sod patroosffe Kedied aboat ( SrertWA^piorJ, * town in the N of JXesseoia, 
AJ> 9lj Khae bees ia!err«d from a passage ta of Messene, which was the midenoeo! the 
Jarenal (lu 8?i that blatios uj hia earhee | Dotisn kitigsof the cotmlry After the tune of 
year* at least was force 3 to struggle with (he thml Jlcsseiu*n war the town la bo longer 
poverty bnl the passage, rightly nnderaUiod, tneotuised , hot >J* name continogd to be given 
expresses no more thaa the oircamstancea i to an extensive plain in the N of ^leeseoua 
asder which poets had ftv find a wJe for their j (Pane ir S 7 , Sirab p SCI , Hdt m C( J 
work, without any reference to the wealth or I fitZphlttJ or •>» (Svepiivn, Src^astf Stf/a~ 
poverty of fetatins m particolar htalin* *1*0,1 nto), a seaport t<vra of PaphUgooia, on the 
no doubi profiled by the patranegn of Comi jocuetof the 3f<nandyai,W of Sioope^Ptot r 
tian (Si]0 IV 9) whom headdresses u> strain* j 4, 21 

of the ntosi falsocae adnlatioo. 7^ story oft SUphknn* L An Atheaiancomie 

the secret ccannioa of Scatios to Chrtttmaitf, port of (be Itew Come^f, was probably the sc 
meattoced by Sants (iSiv^dt uii. 09], rests on , of Antiphanes, some of srbese pUys no i 


0 authcin^, and i* m itself extreaely itn 
probable t^ie waa gled to believe posaiLli 
for the most eninsnt imitator of Virgil what be 
svag obliged to tecogniae as iniposaible for 
Vu^ h^aelt The extoBt works of Ststina 
are —(1) fiiltiQvum £>ibr* P, a eolleetion of 
thirty two occwiionaJ poems o 
cootiderabla length, dirtded 


, . , I* said 

I to have exhibited (Athen p 469) — S Of By 
'I rantioio, thwasihoeo/the geagranhical lem^ 
I tnlilled Etfinua f'CHsucd) of which unforta 
aalefy we osjy possess an Epitome St^Ziaiios 
1 1 was a ^mmanan at Constantmanle, and lived 
... ^ after the tuos of Arcodius and llcoonoa, and 

y of them of before that of Jcrtisiiui IT His work was rc> 

.. . ^ « five books daced to an Eptome by a certain HersnoJans, 

To each book ta jSe^cd a dedication id prose, who dedicated hi* »bndstaent to tne emperor 
add^sed to tome inenJ The metre chiedy Jostmiaa IX Aicording to the title the chief 
empligyed >* the heioic bieratneter but four ot object of lb> work was to specify the geulils 
the pieces (i 7, tv S 9| are la Phaiaocian names derived from the seeetv tiamee of place* 
hetuiecaeyUabfce, on* hr is m the Alcaic, and sodorantne* is ihe sRcieat werbi B&t. while 
one {it i) lath# Sapphic aUMi. <9) Theboidos this ■* doo« lo every article, the amount of 
jjtbn SII, * haroie poem *« twelve books iDfortn^ioB given went far beyond Ihia Seaiiy 
eobodyuig the ancient (citcade nth mtsid to evecyarticleiotheBpitomecostaifftareferanea 
the expeditioa of t^ Seven agauat Thebes to soma anmest wnler as an authority for tha 
(8) dchilleidcr Ltbn It, % heroic poem bxeaJi nstnaof the place, but in the onpasl, at wesea 
tog ciS ibmfUr According to the twiginal from the extant fragroenta, there were costider* 
plan, t( vronld have eomprued a complete able qaolatioss from the ascieat authors, bs> 
huCory ot tb* etploiti «t Achillea, before and j aide* • namber of ten interestmg paniculars. 
after the time rmbmceid by the Iliad, bDtwas'topograpbieal, hiatoncat, wythelogical. and 
never fimsbed Slstios may jaatly claim lh« | olhera. Thn* the work was not merely what it 
rrrsiaeof standing in the foremost ranAamoag) profesaed to be, a Utiooa of a special branch of 
the heroic poets of the Silver Agv Ue is m a I tecbmcal Mmmar, but a valoable dictionary 
great sDeasoje free fncen extravagance eod [of geosraj’by IIow great woold have been its 
EompQcia preCeftesona, Shoogh be draws too valo* to ua if it bad oome down to ns ao> 
largely on tua itore oi mythological leanitni;, mutilated nay be seen by anyone who com-* 
bnt,oatbeOther^nd,U>nopQrtionofbis work* paKstheextaot fngment* of the onginal with 
do we find the mpTf$» of tnxb oatcral talent the cotTrspcmdiBg artitlM ro the Epitome. 

or TvnrvF. t)iemm.ss wbirh form the Silrae_ ‘ TKese InnTasnts. hewever. s - — ‘ 


better than the ambitions poem* of theThebauJ 
or the dckiUeid— -Edition* of the bifeo* by 
iUaTUand, load. 1728, and by Sihig, Dreso. 
2697 of the T/iebois and AckilfM by O 
MUUw, 1870 of the complete works of Stalina 
by Bohrens sod Kohlnuno, liCfps 1976~J68i 
StatScMi (Statonensii), a town in Etroru, 
and a Bomao Braef ectora, on the nrer AJbioia, 
and «a the Xekcn* Statoaieoaia, 2a the Deigb- . 
boarbood of which wer e ttona qoarne*, aad ex 
ceUejilwin6waaTrrodo.ced. Kear it was a lake, 
which u probably tb«E d« AferroBo.aiittle, 

W of the L dt SoUcm (U. VcJsibihisis), 
Statom* was probably between thit and Ikr 
tjainiu (Strab n 228 ; iTin. u. 909 , Vilmv ti. 
T,5i 

Btlter [Jerms, p tSf, a.} 

Steetfirtna (Svrrrnpiov Emir Hwarleeity 
*f Orest Phrygia, between Peltae and Sya* 
n»^ ^toh T 2, 92; pans. i. 27, 1) 

Oteiiaa or SttUatijina Camptu, a part a Iba 
tranipaniapUjn.N* of M T(f*U,betweeB C*2e# 
aoA tl.. Vo^tOTOM (Uv — * 


*“dtlie .v„Mu«»iuT iimrai 

BrentSr {Zr/rfmf), a benii J the Gxeeka 


letter &, the article 'IBtiplai tio and ai 
of Siedy— -The best editioD* of the Epitome of 
6te{diaoaa are by Eiadcrf, Lips. 1833, Ao., 
4 sob. I by TVestermana, lope, 1659, era , and 
2^ Meiaefce.Berbo, 1849 
fitertHHaf, Stercstfu, or eterqaHlaiu 

[Picpwvrs, of IvDiorrjjiivu, p 443, a.] 
Bt<r8p«* [Crchorrs.] 
fife* l^$rB«22nrefg<^r), of Eimer* ta Sicily, 
a celebrated Greek pMt, eoutetojwrary with 
Sappho, Alcaeas, Pittacns, and FbaUna, >* 
said to bare bees born s c C32, and to have 
died in fiSS at the age of eighty Hi* real same 
fins XiaiM, Uie name by which be » knows 
lietng merely a anmame meameg 'oigaiuser of 
cboroaea ‘ (SoiA a r ) Oftheereataof hitlife 
we bare owy a few obeesre oeemut*. lake 
other great poeta bu birth U fabled to have 
bewQ aitondM an omen a aightisgale aat 
npos the brtie'a lips and aasg He is aaid to 
bare been caxetoliy edocated at Catana, and 
aAeiward* to have enjoyed the friendship of 
IWana, the tyrant of Agngeotnin. Hany 
wiAets relate the fable of bis being nuracoloosly 
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struck rritli blindness utter writing nn attack Zeus, wliich was in after-times shown at Argos 
upon Helen, and recovering bis sight when he (Pans. ii. -to, 5, viii. IG, 2). His own statue aud 
had composed a Palinodia. [Helena.] Another tomb also were believed to exist nt Argos. — 
story told of liim is that he warned the citizen.^ 5, Father of Cycnus, who was metamorphosed 
of the designs of Phalaris by tolling them the into a swan. Hence we find the swan called by 
fable of the horse and the stag, and in conse- Ovid Sthcncleis voluerin and Sthencleia proles 
qncnce had to fly from Agrigentum to Catana (Or. Hct. ii. 8G8). — 6. A tragic poet, eontenipo- 
(Ar. Shet. ii. 20). He is said to have been rary with Aristophanes, who attacked him in 
buried nt Cntann near a gate of the city which the TFnsps (Aristoph. Fesp. 1812). 
was called after him the Stesichorean gate. Stheno. [Gokgokes.] 

Stesicliorus was one of the nine chiefs of l 3 'ric Stlllcho, son of a Vandal captain under the 
poetry recognised by the ancients. He stands, emperor Valen.s, became one of the most dis- 
with Aleman, at the head of one branch of the tingnished generals of Theodosias I. On tlie 
lyric art, the choral poetry of the Dorians. He death of Tlieodosius, A.n. 895, Stilicho became 
was the first to break the monotony of the the real ruler of the IVest under the emperor 
strophe and antistropho by the introduction of Honorius ; and his power was stren^hened by 
the "epode, and his metres were much more the death of his rival, RuCnus [Rueincs], and 
varied, and the structure of his strophes more by the marriage of his daughter Maria to 
elaborate, than those of Aleman. His odes con- Honorius. His military abilities saved the 
tained the elements of the choral poetry per- IVcstem empire; and after gaining several 
fected by Pindar and the tragedians. The victories over the barbarians, he defeated Alaric 
subjects of his poems were chiefly heroic (lienee at the decisive battle of Pollentia, 403, and 
‘ graves Comenae,’ Hor. Od. iv. 9, fi) ; he trans- compelled him to retire from Italj'. In 405 ho 
ferred the subjects of the old epic poetry to the . gained another great victorj* over Radagaisus, 
lyric form, dropping, of course, the continuous I who had invaded Italy nt the head of a formid- 
narrative, and dwelling on isolated adi'cntures able host of barbarians. It was alleged that, 
of his heroes. He also composed poems on other I these victories raised the ambition of Stilicho, 
subjects. His extant remains may be classi- and that he aspired to make himself master of 
fled under the following heads; — (1) Jlidhicnl the Roman empire; but there is no proof of 
Poems; (2) Hyirms, Encomia, Epithalamin, this. Tlie influence of Stilicho was undermined 
Paeans; (3) Erotic Poems, and Scolia; (4) A by the intrigues of Olympius, who, for his own 
pastoral poem, entitled Daphnis; {5) Fables; purposes, persuaded Honorius to regard Stilicho 
(G) Elegies, The dialect of Stesichoras was ns dangerous and disloyal. Stilicho was appre- 
Dorian, with an intermixture of the Epic. — ^Thc bended and put to death nt Ravenna in 408. 
best edition of his fragments is by Klcino, (Clandian, Stilicho, Serena, liufinits; Zosim. 
Berol. 1828. iv., v.) 

Stesimbrotna (SrpelpSporos), of Thaaos, a Stilo, I. Aellus Praeconlnus, a Roman 
rhapsodist and historian in the time of Cimon grammarian, one of the teachers of Varro and 
ind Pericles, who is mentioned with praise by Cicero. He received the surname of Praeco- 
Plnto and Xenophon, and who wrote a work ninns because liis father had been a praeco, and 
upon Homer, the title of which is not known, that of Stilo on account of his compositions. 
He also wrote some historical works. (Plat. He himself was a knight, and, as one of the 
Ion, p. 650 ; Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 10; Pint. Oim. 4, aristocratical party, accompanied Q. Metellus 
14, 10, Per. 8, 20.) _ Numidicus into exile in n.c. 100. He wrote 

Stheneboea (20ereRoio), called Antes by Commentaries on the Songs of the Salii and on 
many writers, was a daughter of the Lycian the Twelve Tables, a work De Proloqiius, &c. 
king lobates, and the wife of Proetus. Re- He and his son-in-law, Ser. Clandins, may be 
specting her love forBellerophon, see Belmbo- regarded as the founders of the study of gram- 
pnos'ras^ mar nt Rome. (Suet. Gram. 2 ; Cic. Brut. 56, 

Sthenelus (SOeVtAos). Son of Perseus and 205; Quint, x. 1, 99; Gell. i. 18, x. 21.) Some 
Andromeda, king of Mycenae, and husband of modem writers suppose that the work on Rhe- 
Nicippe, by whom he became the father of torib ad C. Herennium, which is printed in the 
Alcinoe, Medusa, and Enrystheus (17. xix. IIC ; editions of Cicero, is the work of this Aelins, 
Apolloa.ii.4,5). Enrystheus, as the great enemy but this is probably erroneous [see CoKNirr- 
of Heracles, is called by Ovid Stheneleius cius]. 

Tiostis (Ov. Her. ix. 25, Met. ix. 273).— 2. Son StUpo (STikwon'), the philosopher, was a 
of Androgeos and grandson of Minos. He ac- native of Megnra, and taught philosophy in 
companied Heracles from Paros on his expedi- his native town. According to one account, 
tion against the Amazons, and together with he engaged in dialectic encounters with Dio- 
his brother Alcaeus ho was appointed by Hera- doms Cronus nt the court of Ptolemaens Soter ; 
cles ruler of Thasos (Apollod. ii. 5, 9). — 3. Son while, according to another, he did not comply 
of Actor, likewise a companion of Heracles in with the invitation of the king to visit Alex- 
his expedition against the Amazons ; but he andria. He acquired a great reputation ; and 
died and was buried in Paphlagonia, where he so high was the esteem in which he was held 
afterwards appeared to the Argonauts (Ap. Eh. that Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, spared 
ii. 911). — 4. Son of Capaneus and Evadne, his house at the capture of Megaro, He is said 
belonged to the family of the Anaxagoridae in to have surpassed his contemporaries in inven- 
Argos, and was the father of Cylarabes (77. v. tive power and dialectic art, and to have inspired 
109 ; Pans. ii. 18, 4). He was one of the Epigoni, almost all Greece with a devotion to the Me- 
by whom Thebes was taken, and he commanded garian philosophy. He made the idea of virtue 
the Argives under Diomedes, in the Trojan war, the especial object of his consideration. He 
being the faithful friend and companion of Dio- maintained that the wise man ought not only 
medes. (17. ii. 504, ix. 367, 505, xxiii. 511 ; Hor. to overcome every evil, but not even to be 
Od. i. 15, 8, iv. 9, 20.) He was one of the Greeks affected by any. (Diog. Laert. ii. 113-118 ; Sen. 
concealed in the wooden horse (Hyg. Fab. 108), Ep. 9.) 

and at the distribution of the booty he was Stimula, originally an Italian deity wor- 
said to have received an image of a three-eyed shipped among the Indigetes as thaJPower 
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m ciuldhood .ndrootb iBtiM JoeanI*. 

tion or I<?rB /Any C D it lIJj but, perhip* 

-./-pplieJ fclw to Semele #fter the mtrodms- 
titm of the B»echJU)»lian worship into luly 
This SUmoIa (“ Semele) had a esnetiurr near 
^tot (Ljt miix- 12;0» 'Ti W3) 
Stiria {Zrttfla. Zrupitvt P.o on the bay 
j>p^pjIa/ti),adejntt8mAttics,SE of BrsuTon, 
belonging to the tnbe Psidjcmis, to which ther* 
«M a rood frons Athens called Zriipioalt iSis 
Jt U the birthplace of Tbertunenes and Tht^ 
ejbulns. (Pttoa x <5,^8, Strab p 8Wj 


STRABO 

three larger islands (aeationed by Pliny) were 
caDed Prote, Slese or Pomponiaoa, and llypaea, 
thenodern Porquerolls, PoH Croj, and Ii!f 
<fe or <fu Pifan, the two emaUer ones 

are probably tlie aodeni Palomau and 
Promiqne (Strsh. p. 18t, Tac Hist in <3; 
lAcan,in SIS, Plm in. 35) 

Stoetu, a Liganan people ts the Jlantime 
Alp, conquered by Q Slarcint Rex b c 118, 
before he foonded the colonyof Narbo Jlartiaa 
(Lit Ep 62 , Val Stax 10, 6) 

Stram, a eogsompD is masy Boisas gentes, 
properly aignified a person who eqointed, and ta 


Btbbatiil, doSBSti 4 Zrodalas), da | accordingly classed with Partus, tbongh the 

nred his eiunaae apparently from being a [ Utter word did not indicate aoch a complete 
MtiTB ol Stobi in Macedonia ^ Of his penooal distortion of tjsiod as Strabo filer Sal i. 8, 


tiiatory we Icsow ootbisg Bren the age 
wbicb ho bred cannot be fixed with accuracy, 
bat be must bate been later than HierocSee of 
Alexandns, whom he ijaotet Probably be 
lired not rery long after bun as ha qnot^ no 
writer of a later date IVe are uidcbt^ toSlo- 
baeus fcir a TCiy Tatnable collection of extracta 
from earlier Greek writers. Stobaeas was a 
tn.n of rery extensiTe reading, in tbo connM of 
wlucb be noted down the tnosi intereatmg pae- 
sagea TbcL matenals which he had eoUected 
m Ibis way he arranged, in the order of sobjects, 
fort^ sse of bis son Heptimins TbiscoHec 
fion of extracts has eoise down to ns divided 
into two distinct works, ol which one boars the 
title of ‘EKAoyol JiaiAtirrufal «<i 

(Peloone Phynene etef and the other the title 
ol ■AwAdyiei’ (Plonlfaium or Sfrmonft) The 
iiefogae consist for the most part of extracts 


S5, Cic S £> 1 89, Plm XI 150) 
fitribo, the geographer, wae a natire of 
Anasia in Pontna Tbedato ofbis birth is an* 
knowB, bat may perhaps be placed aboDt e c 
61 Ue Lied dnnng the whole of the reign of 
AogDsius, «ad dnnng the early part, at least, 
of tiio reign of Tibenna Ha is supposed to 
ha*a died about a i> 21 Ha reeeired a careful 
edocatioo Ha studied grammar nnder Anst^ 
detnns at Nysa m Cana, and philosophy nnder 
Xenarebas of Beleocia ui Cibcia and Boetbss 
of SidoD fbtnb pp 650, 670 ) Re lived soma 
years at Rune, and also trarelled much in 
ranoDs eouatnes We learn from his onrn 
work that he was with bis fnend Aetina OsIIas 
a Egypt lasc 2i (pp. 110, 818) He wrote a 
hittoncal «ork( l^episA'Tweiu^fiaTBl in forty 
tbreebtoks wbicbulnst. Jlbegtnwbere the 

Uisiory of PoWbms ended, andwM probably 

conreyisg the Tiews of earlier poets and pros* ' continued to tne battle ol Actinm (strali. p 
writers on points of pbystos, disleetice, and ■ 18, Plot Xetctill S9, SuU 26) Bat hie work 
ethics. The Flonfeyium or Semones la de on Geography (rfseypo^'rAiineeTentecn books, 

• * ■ • --1.. • '' hae come down to ot entire, 1 


voted to sabjects of a morth politic^ esdibse 


econotatcal Ina^ end msximi of practicsl 
ttisdoffi. Each chapter of the Ect^a* and 
Sermcn*i is headed by a title desenbtog its 
xoatter Tbo extracts quoted in Slnstratioo 
begm nsoaUy snth passagee from the poeie, 
after whom come nistonans, orators, ptutir- 
sorihers and physiciena To btobaeos w* are 
i^ebtedfora large proporhoo of the fragments 
that remain of the lost works of poets. En 
npidee seems to bare been an especial faronnte 
with bun. He has qaoted shore 600 paesans 
from him in the Serenoner, 150 from Sophqcies, 
and shore 200 from Menander In extractiog 
from prose wniers, Stobaeus samelunes quotes 
verbatim, sometimes gires on)y an epiV^e of 
the ptiss^ ■‘-Editions of the Eefoyae are by 
Heeien, Gotting 1792-1801, and by Meineke, 
AnjiK iWftP, «Qiu’oi',Sl«fi^Isxilvn<jrrdyi9eiia 
fOTU, OioD. 1922, and by Meineke, Leips 1857 

Btobi (Sr^^M. Sre^BJcr), a town of Mace- 
donia and the most important place in the dis- 
trict Paeonuk was iitnated on the nrer Engon, 
at lU jQQctioQ with the Ajiins, NE of Hersclea 
(^trab p 820, Ptol m. IS, 4, lev xxxiii. 19, 
xIt.20) It was made a Roman colony and a 
mmucipiom, and sader the later emperors was 
the Capitol of the proruice Macedonia Q. or 
Balnlans (Plm it 81 ; C T i in. D29). Itwas 
destroyed at the end of the fourth century by 
the Gotha, bat it la still mentioned the 
Byrantine wrilers as a fortreaa onder the name 
ol btypeaa {2-tvsvior) Its mms are near the 
modem Gmdtio 

Bweebidea laaiilae (7 dHy^re*) a groopof 
Ere smail islan<U in the Ifediterraneati, ^ the 
coast of Oallia haibonensis and E otMaasdia, 
to Maasiliotes kept an armed loree 

*® protect their trade gainst pifstea. The 


e, wiib tbs exception 


of tbe eerentb, of which we hare only a meagre 
epitcene Strabo's work, accorduig to his own 
expression, wt* not intraded for the ose of all 
persons. It wu designed for all who bad had 
a good edocatiim, and partienUrlr for tboeo 
woo were engaged ui the higher departroents 
of BdimniaUaiion. Consistontly with Uus new, 
bis pUn does not compreheod mtooto desenp. 
Cion, except when the piece or tbe object la of 
great iDterest or importance; nor is hia 
deecnptioD limited to thephrcKaJcharactonstica 
of each country it comprehends the unportont 
pobtical ereaUof which each country bto been 
tbe theatre, a notice of the chief cities and the 
great men who hare Qlastrated them; in short, 
whatever was most cbaraclenetto and interest, 
log in every eonntry Strabo's Geography is 
Ahr ananh ooptAXiar^ euwwjd wwsh .or Altof 
' subject which has been preserved, and forms a 
string contrast with tbo Geography of 
Ptolemy, and the dry list of semes, occasion 
ally relieved by soznethicg added to them, in 
tbe geographical portion M the-Haturol Zfir 
forjfofPhny It is in short a book intended 
tor leading, ud it nay be read a kind of 
hutoRcsd geography Strabo's laogssge i* 
generally clear, except m those pwssogea where 
the text haa b«n corrupted ; it is appropnato 
to (he matter, simple and without aaectotion 
EWn this it srill be understood that, while bis 
work IS nalsrxUy of no raise is its mathemaii 
ea] geograf hy, it is interesting and extremely 
vaJoable lor its notices of topogrspby (where, 
however he deals only with those pUces wbich 
be considers most importont), of history and of 
eustoma Tbe first two book* of Strwbo are an 
intmdsctioa to lus Geography, and contoio tbst 
■1 which be was weakest, hia wewa on the form 
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and raagnitncle of tlio earth, and other Bubjects [ from Harpalns. Stratoclcs cBpcciallj' distin- 
connected witli mathematical geography. In gnished himsoU by his extravagant flattery of 
the third book he begins his description: ho Demotrins. (Plot- Demctr. 11, 2-1; Vit. X. 
devotes eight books to Eiu-opo ; six to Asia ; Or. p. 8S2.) — 2. An actor at Romo (Juv. Hi. SO ; 
and the seventeenth and last to Egypt and Qninlil. xi. 3, 178). 

Libya. Strabo adopted the geography of Straton (Srparay). 1. Son of Areesilaus, of 
Eratosthenes ns his basis, but in his o^Tn Tvork Iiampsacns, was a distinguished Peripatetic 
he aimed at something much more complete, philosopher, and tlie tutor of Ptolemy Philndel- 
comprising, ns was said above, historical as tvell phns. He succeeded Theophrastus as head of 
ns physical geography. 'With theW. of Europe the school in n.c. 288, and, after presiding over 
he was naturally better acquainted than Erato- it eighteen years, was succeeded by Lycon. He 
sthenes had been, though it is strange to find devoted himself especially to the study of natural 
tliat he conceived the Pyrenees ns running science, whence he obtained the appellation of 
from N. to S. parallel with the Rhino (p. 177). ! Physicus. Cicero, while speaking highly of his 
In his views of the geography of Asm and | talents, blames him for neglecting the most 
Africa ho departs little from those of Erato- i necessary part of philosophy — that which 
sthenes, nor does he differ much in his eoncep- ' has respect to virtue and morals — and giving 
tion of the map of the world, wliich he regarded himself up to the investigation of nature, 
as ‘ shaped like a chlamys,’ an oblong measur- Straton appears to have taught n pantheistic 
ing about 9000 miles in length from E. to AV. system, the specific character of which cannot, 
and 4000 in breadth (p. 113), the habitable however, be determined. He seems to have 
earth extending about 400 N. of Borysthenes to denied the existence of any god outside the 
a latitude corresponding with the N. of leme material universe, and to have held that every 
(L'eland). It is to be regretted that in his particle of matter has a plastic and seminal 
judgment of his predecessors he not only yiower, bnt without sensation or intelligence ; 
unduly discredits Herodotus but also (from and that life, sensation, and intellect, are but 
following Polybius implicitly in this point) forms, accidents, and affections of matter, 
altogether rejects the authority of Pytheas. (Diog. Lnert. v. £8 ; Cic. Acad. i. 0, 34, de Fin. 
Yet Pytheas might have saved him from some v. 5, 18.) — Z. Of Sardis, an epigrammatic poet, 
erroneous ideas about the N. of Europe, and the compiler of a Greek Anthology devoted 
Pytheas, for instance, was nearer the truth as to licentious subjects. [Ptiximns.] — 3, A 
regards the geography of Britain, when he physician of Berytus in Phoenicia, one of 
described it as an island stretching away length- ' whose medical formulae is quoted by Galen. — 4. 
wise to the N., with Thule to the N. of it (Strab. j Also a physician, and a pupil of Erasistmtus in 
p. 114), than Strabo himself, who believed the tliird century n.c. (Liog. Laert. v. 8, 01). 
Britain to be a triangle witli its longest side, j Stratonice CSrparoylKy). 1. Wife of Anti- 
BOO miles long, opposite the whole Gallic coast I gonus, king of Asia, by whom she became 
from the Rhine to the Pyrenees (that coa.st ! the mother of Demetrius Poliorcetes (Pint, 
being, as it were, flattened out into a continuous | Dcmetr. 2). After the battle of Ipsus she fled 
line facing mainly N.), and who placed Ireland to Salamis in Cyprus with her son Demetrius. 
H. of Britain, as the most northerly point of — 2. Daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes and 
the world. — The best editions of Strabo are , Phila, the daughter of Antipater. In 800, at 
by Kramer, Berl. 1847-1852 ; by C. Muller and i which time she could not have been more than 
Dtibner, Paris, 1837, and the te.xt by Meineke, I seventeen years of age, she was married to 
Leips. 1800 ; selections by H. F. Tozer, 1893. I Seleucns, king of Syria. Notwithstanding the 
Strabo, Eannius. 1. C., consul n.c. 101 with 'disparity of their ages, she lived in harmony 
31. Valerius Messalla. In their consulship the with the old king for some years, when it was 
rhetoriciauswere expelled from Rome. (Gell. XV. discovered that her stepson, Antiochus, was 
11.) — 2. C., son of the preceding, consul 122 deeply enamoured of her, and Seleucns, in 
(C. J. i. i. 500). He owed his election to the . order to save the Ufe of liis son, which was en- 
consnlship chiefly to the influence of C. Grac- dangered by the violence of his passion, gave up 
chns, who was anxious to prevent his enemy Stratonice in marriage to the young prince. 
Opimius from obtaining the office. But in his She bore three children to Antiochus : (1) 
consulship Fannins supported the aristocracy, Antiochus II., snmaraed Theos ; (2) Apama, 
and took an active part in opposing the mea- married to Magas, king of Cyrene ; and (B) 
sures of Gracchus. He spoke against the pro- Stratonice. (Pint. Dcmetr. 31, 32, 38 ; App. 
posal of Gracchus, who wished to give the Syr. 59.)— 3. Daughter of the preceding and of 
Roman franchise to the Latins, in a speech Antiochus I., was married to Demetrius IL, 
which was regarded as a master-piece in the king of Macedonia. She quitted Demetrius in 
time of Cicero (Cic. Brut. 26, 99). He served disgust, on account of his second marriage witli 
in Africa, under Scipio Africanus, in 146, and in Phthia, the daughter of Olympias, and retired 
Spain under Fabins Maximus in 142 (Plat, to Syria. Here she was put to death by her 
Ti. Gr. 4 ; App. Hisp. 67). He owed his cele- nephews Seleucns IL, against whom she had 
brity in literature to his History, which was attempted to raise a revolt. (Just, xxviii. 1.) 
written in Latin, and of which Brutus made an I — 4. Daughter of Antiochus II., king of Syria, 
abridgment (Cic. de Or. ii. 67, 270, Brut, married to Ariarathes III., Icing of Cappadocia 
87, 299). — 3. The son-in-law of Laelius, whom (Diod. xxxi. p. 518). — 5. One of the favourite 
Cicero introduces as one of the speakers in the wives of Mithridates the Great (.App. Mithr. 
de Bepublica and de Amicitia, was stated in 107). 

the Brutus (26, 101 ) to be the same as the Stratonlcea (^rparorifceia, STpaTori/cj; •' 2vpa- 
historian Fannins, but Cicero liimself corrects ToviKtis, Stratoniceus, Stratonicensis : Eski- 
this statement (ad Aft. xii. 5, 3). Hisar, Hu.), one of the chief inland cities of 

Strabo Seius. [SnXAxcs.] Caria, built by Antiochus L Soter, who forti- 

Stratocles (STpaTOKXijs). 1. An Athenian fled it strongly, and named it in honour of his 
orator, and a friend of the orator Lycurgus. wife, Stratonice (Strab. p. 660). It stood E. of 
He was a virulent opponent of Demosthenes, Mylasa and S. of Alabanda, near the river 
whom he charged with having accepted bribes Marsyas, a S. tributary of the Maeander, and 

3M 
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os the roaJ Irom AJi^aoSst to Idjtoas. Zt| a 

aitenr&rds belosgej to Khodes (Liv xzziu. 18, j to«o of JiUc^dosia is thedutnct ^eooia, on 
80} Under tJjoBoniflnmt waaafreeOty.niid tlie nre* Efigoa (Strafa p 827, PoL jcttiu. 8 , 
It wsis unprored by Hadnau, wtio eaU^ it Lir nxi. BO) 

Hadtjaponolis (Steph. v , Taf.-dan.uL Star* (5<ifra), anverof fi Italy, which rises 

03 , Uid Cass xlnii 36) Kear it stood the | in the flaciers of the Leracsa, and flows uito 
gceat temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus, the centre tlie Po itawt the I. a few mil«» below Term 
of the natiODs} wcmfaipof tbeCanans 'ntere iplin iii.118) 

IS some reason to Where that Stratonicea} BtyaphSlIdes fSTOtTaiLcs ] 
stood on the site of a former city eaUed Zdnaa I fitjTaphSln (STo^i^aAfi) J A laVe ta At 
and, stIU earlier Chrysaons. (Steph-Bj*.* v jeadia IbrrjiPKAtcs^S Adutnct in Msce 
’Ifalat) [donia, Mtween Atiotania and EhiQiotis (Lir 

Btr&tOQii Turn* [CAtganEi No SJ iilr SO) 

Strattis or Zrpirit) an Atheman . Stfinpliilflj (Sri/n^a^ei Sto/i 

poet of the Old Comedy from B c to 380 ' «d8ies}, a lows la the bE of Arcadia The 
who pajcdied plays of Ennpides (Atb. p 551 , i temtacy of Stymphalns » a pUm abcat sir. 
Said, so) I miles m length bonaded by Achaia oa the N., 

Sttattta (Sr^iiToj) ^ iUrpdrioJ Srmropi^Ii 1 S»ey«nua and PWiasiaoo the E,the temtoiy of 


E 


pear Z/tpann), the chief town m Acamanii . 
ten stadia W of the Achelons. Its territory , 
was called Strstiee It was a ilrongly fortified i 
town, and commandedlhe ford of theA*helooa| 
(in the high road from Aetoba to AcsrnaDia. 
fStnib p taO, Thnc ii 82, in. 100, K«o Afeff 

ir 6} Hence vt wan a place of military «» 
portofter and «* at an early penod taken 
issession of by the Aetoliana (Pol >r C3 
xn 11) There are remains of its walls 
*nd pates— 2 A town m AcUava, afterwards 

called Dl-ja 

8{N»bielud«s f3Tpo>i(9<xi5nJ eon <ji Pioti 
rant, was aa AlUenun admiral on tho coast of 
Asia * c dI2 He reccrered Lacapsaco* which 
bad rerolted in 411 R< was mt to death by 
the Tlnrty, bwease he opposed the po^ «f 
Tberamenes in his deaUfips withSpaita. (Thac 
mu 18, 80-40, &>-79. ZiT» e Ayo»- p. J30) 
StWtt^le piaxos J 

Strourlloh (Zr^oyyvXfa*), » distinSBisbed 
Creeh eculptor dorutg the last thirty or forty 
yeata of the fifth centwy 8 e He was famous 
for Jut etataes of oxen and hones {Haas u 
80, 1) 

etrfiohades IssfilAe (Srpe^Sir) lomerh 
called flotaefnxarro/ Af/v/adiaafidSmeoft} ■ 
two islands ui the Ionian aea, off the coast of | 
Slessenia and S of Zacynthus fSlrab p »5P, , 
Vers Aen m. 210) The Karpiea were parsued I 
to these Islands 1^ the eons of Bores s , ood it I 
was ftoia the circumiUnoeof the falter return- 1 
iR^ from these islands after the pnnnit, Ibai; 
they are sopposed to bare obtained the paine of i 
Etropbadea (XIasrme 1 | 

SlTf)yhJn*(5Tp4?>io>>,hiag of Pbocia, sonoJ 
CttssKs and Ant phatm, and hasbaod of Cydra- 
pota, Ananbia or Astrochia, by vbora be 
Vareone IrfftiW xA AaVjitti* s«A 
See OncsTts 

StmthitMfSrpefXor/r) one of tliesialnbea 
of ancient Hedia (lidt. i 101) 

Strymon (Stnima by the Tnrka JTanj Su),' 
an important ni’crin JIacedoma, forming tiie; 
Unmdary between that country and Thrace | 
down to tbe time of f }ul n It rose io 51t i 
Beolnias, flowed first S and then SE, passed 
through the lake lNasiaa,and immediately S 
of Ain^iipolis, fell iota a bay of tbe Aepwao 
aea called after it Stryoonfcus Sinui fHes, 
Th 839, Aesch. Ag 193, Hdt ni. 75, Tbnc. 
ivOS, Strab p 333) The oometoas cranes on 
Its banks are frequently mentioned anoent ! 
wnleTsfVere Aen * 2>9, Jar ' 

Stryaosu {Zryv^riei) the old name, accord 
tos to Herodotus, n! the Bitbyiuasa, who au 
grated into Asia lifm<^ from toe banka of the i 
rirer Btrywwm. ItitUyniawsasomfetuneacaBea' 

btryiaonl, ^ 


Afantmeia on the S and that of Orchomesue 
iDi) Pheoeiu on the 11 This plain is ahat in 
a all aides by SMUntaiaa. On tbe b rises Uie 
gigantic mass of CyJlene, from which a project 
log spar, called lit Slympheloa descends into 
the jOaift. f2Tvit^«iMir Spot, Ptol i,i 1C, i 14 , 
llesycb se , 'biruiaStymnhalus'Stat Suv it 
t 100 ) The uountaui at the aoothrm end t>I 
the plain opposite Cyllene, was called ApelaQ 
rnm (ri Aw/Kavpor, Polyb >r C9) and at its 
loot IS the lalarofhrisorsubterrsiieotia outlet 
of the lake of Btymehaliu (n ZrvfiAoXft Xfjum, 
Sttab TUI. p 371 , X) Xrv)i^\ni MpyVf Herod, 
n. 78). TbM lake is formed partly by the ram 
water descending from Cyllene nndApelaDnus. 
and partly by three streane wluch Sow into it 
from dilT'ccbt parts of the plain, the waters of 
which base sot aa&rient oQtlet by the kcta* 
rotfua. It IS now called ^oraka The water 
which flows from it, alter an nnder^osad 
coarse of twenty twomOea appears again a few 
miles from Argoe (where its ancent oamewa* 
Erasipns), and now ttimt aererel QiUa belontf 
mg (o that City Tbe dutnet waa one of xaiii 
ta^uepcnlanee, ainte it comcoantled one of the 
chief roods from Arcsdis to Argolis. Ita name 
1 io hare been dsriTed from Stymylialas, 
of Elates and grandson of Areas (Pans 
tui 4,4 TU4. 22, 1) Itieuentonedbyllomer 
(HilCOS) and by Pindar (Of Ti. 1C9) Oa the 
sboree of the Uke dwelt, according to tradition, 
the birds called Stymphalldea (Srvu^aXfSrr). 
destroyed by Heracles [Por details see p 
397, b] StymphalnsTras one of the cities of 
tbe Acuean LeagsefPoI >i 55, it 68) There 
ere rnms erUnt of the polygmud wa\le of the 
citadel, and the fonndalioos of two temples 
one of these {* probably the temple of Artemis, 
am 'xAinhx vcttohiirta rfi Vnn nus- 

TUI 22 S) 

fityre (t 4 Srilpa Zrvpivt 5f«ra),a town id 
E uboea on the SB* coast,notf»rfrom<7arysfas 
and neatly opposite Btarathon in AUica. The 
lahabitanta were originally Pryopcs, tbongh 
they aobseqoeBtly denied their descent from 
(hia peoj^e (If u. 539, Ildt. tiu. 46, Paua it 
SI 11, Etrali p 416) They took an actiiw 
partiutfie Persian war and fought at Artemi 
eium, SaUnua and PJataea. They afterwards 
became aubject Co the Athenians, and pud a 
yearly tnbnte of 1200 drachmae (Tbnc. tu. 67) 
The town w«» destroyed ut the liamian war bj 
tbeAtheman general Fimedrns, and its tern 
t«tw was annexed to Eretm (Strab. f.c ) 

olyz (STe{) connected with the eetb oeuyew 
to bale or abhor, i» the name of t^ jwjaopaJ 
nrer m the neiber world around whwo it flows 
aorta timea (If n, 755, eiii, 869 sit 271 , t erg 
Ceory it 430, Jen, yi. 439) btyr fa described 
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as a dangliter of Oceanus and Tetliys. As a 
nymph she dwelt at the entrance of Hades, in 
a lofty grotto which was supported by silver 
columns (Hes. Tit. SGI, 778). In the Hiad the 
Styx is the only river of the lower world, but in 
the Odyssey (x. 513), the Acheron is the chief 

river,intowhichPeriphlegethonand Styx with its 

affluent Cocytus flow. Styx was regarded as 
flowingontof Oceanus(Hes.2’/(.789). ByPalHs 
Styx became the mother of Zelus (zeal), Nike 
(victory), Bia (strength), and Kratos (power). 
She was the first of all the immortals who took 
her children to Zeus to assist him against the 
Titans; and in return for this lier children 
were idlowed for ever to live with Zeus, and 
Styx herself became the divinity by whom the 
most solemn oaths were sworn. YTien one of 
the gods had to take an oath by Styx, Iris 
fetched a cup full of water from the Styx, and 
the god, while taking the oath, poured out the 
water. (If. ii. 755, xiv. 271, 0(1. v. 185, xs'. 37 ; 
Hes. Th. 775; Verg. Aen. vi. 324 ; Ov. Met. iii. 
290.) 

Styx (2 ti/J: Mavra-neria), a river in the N. 
of Arcaffla, near Nonacris, descending from a 
high rock, and falling into the Crathis. The 
description of the mythical Styx, as falling 
from a high rock (17. yiil. SCO, xv. 37 ; Hes. Th. 
785, 805), evidently suits this real stream, and 
the wild and gloomy character of its ravine led 
to the superstitious romance attached to it 
(Pans. viii. 17, C; Hdt. vi. 74). It is a mere 
thread of water except when it is swelled by 
the melting snow. Tlie ancients believed that 
the water of this river was poisonous ; and ac- 
cording to one tale Alexander the Great was 
poisoned by it. It was said also to break all 
vessels made of glass, stone, metal and any 
other material except of the hoof of a horse 
or a mule (Arr. An. vii. 27 ; Plut. Alex. 77 J 
Strab. p. 889; Ael. S.A. x. 40). 

Snada, Snadela. [Prnio.] . 

Sfiageia (SoucEyeAa), an ancient city of Caria, 
near Myndus, was the burial-place of the old 
kings of the country, and thence derived its 
name, the Carian word croEa signifying tomb, 
ye\as king (Steph. Byz. s.u.). Strabo calls it 
Syangela (p. Oil). 

Suana {Sovana), a town of S. Etruria in the 
valley of the Arminia (Flora) and about twenty 
miles W. of Volsinii (BoUena). It was a muni- 
cipium under the empire (Plin. iii. 52). Hicre 
are numerous ancient rock-tombs in the valleys 
round the town. 

Suasa (Suasanus ; mins near S. Lorenzo), a 
municipium in Umbria on the Sena. 

Snastns, a river of India, an affluent of the 
COPHEN. 

Suhertum or Sudertum (Sudertanus : So- 
rano ?), a town in the interior of Etmria (Liv. 
xxvi. 23). 

Suhlagueuin (Sublaccnsis : Subiaco), a place 
on the Anio near its source, where stood the 
celebrated villa of Claudius and Nero (Villa 
Sublacensis), from which was derived the name 
of the Via Sublacensis, a branch of the Via 
Tiburtina (Tac. Ann. xiv. 22). It derived its 
name from_ three lakes called Slmbriyii Lacus 
or Simhrulna Stagna, which have now disap- 
peared (Plin. iii. 109; Frontin. Aquaed. 93). 
It is doubtful if in ancient times there was 
anything here which could be called a town, 
and the district was included in the territory of 
the Tibur. It was more celebrated in a later 
age as the cradle of the Benedictine order. 

SuhlicIuB Pons. [Bosia, p. 801, b.] 

Suhur. 1. A town of the Laeetani in His- 
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pania Tarmconensis, E. of Tarraco. — 2. (Suhu)t 
a river in Mauretania Tingitana, flowing past 
the colony Banasa into the Atlantic Ocean 
(Ptol. ii. C, 17). 

Subura or saburra. [Boma, p. 805, b.] 

Snbzupara (Zarvi), a town in Thrace on the 
road from Philippopolis to Hadrianopolis. 

Snccabar (2oux“flappii Ptol. : ilazuna ?), an 
inland citj' of Mauretania Caesnriensis, SE. of 
the mouth of the Chinalaph. It was a colonia, 
and is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus 
nndertho nemo of ‘ oppidumSugar-baritanura.’ 
(Amm. Mare. xxix. 6). 

Sncci or Succornm Angnstiae. [HAEsrns.] 

Snero. 1. (Xttcar), a river in Hispania 
Tarracononsis, rising in a S. branch of 5It. 
Idubeda in the territory of the Ccltiberi, and 
falling S.of Valentia into a gulf of the Mediter- 
ranean called after it Sinus Sucronensis (Gulf 
of Valencia). (Strab. pp. 158, 1C3, 1C7.) — 2. 
(Cullera), a town of the Edetani in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, on the preceding river, and be- 
tween the ibems and Carthago Nova (Strab. p. 
138 ; Liv. xiviii. 24). 

Sudertum. [SunnnTUJt.] 

Sudeti Montes, a range of mountains in the 
SE. of Germany, in which the Aims takes its 
rise. 

Suebi. [SuE\xl 

Sucl (Fuengirula), a town in Hispania Bae- 
tica on the road from Malaca to Gades (PtoL 
ii. 4, 7). 

Suessa Aurunca (Snessanus ; Sessa), a town 
of the Anrunci in Latium, E. of the Via Ap|ria, 
between Mintnmae and Teanum, on the IV. 
slope of Mons Massicus. It was situated in a 
beautiful district called Vescinu; ager, wlience 
it 1ms been supposed that the town itself was 
at one time called Vctscia. It was made a 
Koman colony in the Samnitc wars, but must 
have been afterwards colonised afresh, since we 
find it called in inscriptions Col. Julia Felix 
(Liv. ix. 28; Veil. Pat. i. 14; Plin. iii. C4). It 
was the birthplace of the i)oet Lucilins (Juv. 
i. 20). 

Suessa Pometia (Suessanus, also called P6- 
metta simply, an ancient and important town 
of the Volsci in Latium, S. of Forum Appii, 
conquered by the Romans under Tarquinius 
PriscuE, and taken a second time and sacked 
by the consul Servilius. (Liv. i. 53, ii. 25 ; 
Dionys. iv. 50; Tac. His/, iii. 72; Verg. Aen. 
vi. 77G.) It was one of the twenty-three cities 
situated in the plain afterwards covered by the 
Pomptine Marshes, which are said indeed to 
have derived their name from this town, which 
had ceased to exist in historical times (Fest. 
B.v. Pomptina). 

Suessetani, a people in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, mentioned in connexion with the Sede- 
tani (Liv. xxv. 34, xxriii. 24). 

Suessiones or Suessones, a powerful people 
in Gallia Belgica, who were reckoned the 
bravest of all the Belgio Gauls after the Bello- 
vaci, and who could bring 50,000 men into the 
field in Caesaris time. Their king Divitiacus, 
shortly before Caesar’s arrival in the country, 
was reckoned the most powerful chief in all 
Gaul, and had extended his sovereignty even 
over Britain. The Suessiones dwelt in an ex- 
tensive and fertile country E. of the Bellovaci, 
S. of the Veromandui, and VT. of the Eemi. 
They possessed twelve towns, of wliich the 
capital was Koviodunum, subsequently Augusta 
Saessonum or Suessones (Soissons). (Caes. 
B. G. ii. 3, 12, vii. 75, viii. C; Ptol. ii. 9, 11.) 

Suessiila (Suessulanus : Torre di Sessola), 

8m2 
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Itntn le SsmiHuia, «n tfc* S. slora of Ut Strabo make* them extend in aa Mstertf dir». 

(Lit hu 87, wan H. 31, Txt 7, ***i S/ ton beyond the Aibia, and in a. wuthctly m fti 
Eiitt5nlg» Pu ni'n nt rPiVli^rs] »• the aonicea of the Danube Tecitoigire* 

C SaSlSi^'Ji Tras-litLtbw, the IbRUan Jus the nsnw of Saehi* to the whole of the E of 
tonin, weS bom sbont the beginning of the Crenoeny from the Dunobe to the B*Hic The 
yeism of Vcsneeieo (Saet Am 57) Hn facket tianie ssneedbrthe Ifoffwns applied first, ind 
M«» Soetooiu* Denis, «ho wm a trbnne of «ie eepecMUy, to the iesdiog tnbe, the Bemnottef, 
thirteenth legion in the battle at Betfnacaat,fa wto dwelt betireco the hlhe and (he Oder and 
wbiebOtho STM defeated (^uet Ofh »2) Sat tJus may hate been the home or centre from 
toDins prtsctis^ *s *<* adi-xa'e at Rome a» the abnift the Hasri kiioirn to C^t^r had for s 
Tti'^ ot Trajan. He \ieed on intimate termi tune extended tbeir settlemenU westward , bat 
with the yooBger Phny many of wboee lettem i» the wider o«e of the Hsme, when it re/ened 
ore addressed to him (Din Ep t In H aa it doee in Taeitos, to aU npper and ceclral 
ii»,8,T to, II St,adT'«y flJ> At tbe le^joest Crer»»a»> it incladed, be«des the Semnones, 
of Hlmy, Trajan grarsted to Saelomas the ju* the Rog«, the Vanni, the Hennandon, the 
Inam %heroTam, for tboogh be was mattied Marootnsnni and the 0°adi. fCaea B O > 
be bad not three ehiidren nhich nnmbM was 3* AI S4, tu 7 ir 1 , Tae Ann i 44, Germ 
newasary to reliere him from canons legal S8 4i, Strab p 9o0f At a later tune the eol 
disabilities luetonioa was afterwards ap- ieetire name of the 8uen gradsally disajv 
pomted pnrate seerrtaty ilfajpster Epiiiiv peared, sod the different mbes of the Soeno 
fmm) to Radn»Q but was depnred of thi« rae« were eaeh mote osoaUy called by iheir 
office by the emperor sjong witli Septieias diatmctiie nansea In (he second halt of Che 
(^artia, the Praefect of the Praetorians oa the thin! ccntsry howerer sre again 8nd a people 
ground of hit showing too little respect to called Saeri emigrants probably or adren 
SabiBS, the nupeior’s wife {Spart. Bailr I_ turen frera (he mote eastern Saebt*, dwelling 
Snetonins wrote roaziy works of wbieh theerfi hetwern Uie month of (he 5fsjs snd the Qlaclr 
extant are — rifoe Duorfeerm Caetnratn or FopesI, whose name is still preferred in (ho 
the Twelre £mperor<i of whom the Gist is C m stern hunt m Amat Slarc xvi ID Jordan 
Jaiins Caesar and the last is Domitian Ei6er Get %a | As regards the retatoM of the 8aen 
<#« if/uifniu* GreimiHoficar iihrr W elarn totheRonun empire there was na pwnad at 
Bhetiinhui rites Xerentn Haratu jLuc'iai which owre than a fewol the cnhessodes'g 
Ffisu ilapmt liie chief work i> hia Lives of natod wer» m any sense sabject to Rome In 
Uis Caesars hsetooios doe* not foCow the the first centary the Saebian wonles of Bo- 
chwoolojicai order vn hit Lires, hot he gioaps h«Oii» and Morana recogmwd the Roraan 
together many thins* ot the same kind. His fo»er see Vav’rjt'i , hot the Surbtaos of th« 
language i* rery bnef and precise sometimes Datiobe were alwaye mdexcadenb [See also 
obecare mtbost any alTecUtios of oraaineNt Ctsuiwii} 

He eert&mly teUt a piodiguia* nomber of Sttfeau, U KeKlut, tKbsce of the plebtfn 
seaodaJoaa oneedofes aboat the Caesars bat ec (G.t»iuht onFomrey a tide at the nttla cf 
though many were probably exaggeration*. Phemha (Cic ai Ati ir 15, tv Ji *iu- IS) 
there i* fto reasoo to doabt that Sceteniaa bun Stsfei {Seite), a t>(y ot K Atnes, in tbs Car 
aeU belies^ t^m A* a great collection of Ibagmiaa lemtery (Bytseena) 
facts of all kinds, the work on Uie Csetara i* SurthU (5hif/o>, a eity of Bytacena, 8 of 
mraloablefor thebiatonaoef tbitpetioiL Hie Soles,of«biehits oiuiie ■* a dmtiimtivr Ube 
judgment and his honesty hare both been came, hvieerfr, a r&Btb mtirs hsportanl rUeo, 
attacked by some fDOdern entice, bat on bo*h as » chief centre of the roads in lfi« of 

grounds acsrefnl Blndy of kis work will jnsliff tho proejneo of Africa. Us tuiTi* are taagntfi 
fim The treatise /Je ifAiifnfiua (ii'animoftrr*. cent, 

that DeeforM/fAcfanhia.and the lares abore Bogambri. Bygaabrl, Biguabn, Byeambri, 
meotiooed belongea to a senes De Virtr eUet- or fiiotfsblT, one of the nwst powerfRJ pcopfe* 
fniwe, which comptised the Lires of poets, of Gennany st an early tune, Wonged to the 
orstos, and historuns. Axaaog the lost w«Aa letoerones, and dwelt ongicially M of th« Bbii, 
wasoneiasereral twoVs called i rata (tbonaioe oo (be Rhine, frora whence they spread towi^s 
IS a trasalsl^cm of Aeijoiex patchwork or flowery th# if as Jar as the Lippe T%e Ksgambn 
embroidery; cL 0*lt Prarf fi), which was ajarb mwlionfed by Caesar, who inTaded their 
miiceUasy of uiformattoa aboat a&tii|aities. temiory (Caes-B O ir 16,71.35) They are 
nataral history, Ac. It i» likely that some of dencnb^ aa wa»10» people W. ie 2, 36, 
ihf> w/aJmjnWd juicier Ji^natWjiAUlftsJjr Sn>da> .«.» IJ^ AJ' SSuy* jwpujtosd Jj* 31dietii>» 
(eg the book about games, ol which Tretzes . m the reign cj Augostas, and a large number 


made a psnjhrase, JJirf Var n ATI) 
merely parts of this encyclopaedic work ~ sue 
best eAtMjjj of Enetonios is by C Roth, Leipa, 
I?JS the edfioa of BBrmann Amstecd 1736,1 
is ' 

Saeri or Saebz (3avtigoi),one of the gnatesf 
»nd most powerful p^les ol Gcmuuiy, or, 
more properly epeadnng (he eollecbre tsaoeor 
a gmt Damber of Oeroiab tribes, who were, 
yrrouped together The Eoen are described by] 
sncienl writers s* ooeapnng the greater half oi 
Gensony, bni the accoanu Taty iwiroectujzl 
th« part of ^ coH~*— 

Iwcanso the nugra-ti 
at rsnoas timesi 

repreaenta them 


t-»o» and 

JBotiT « 


iJ them weK tnntpluted to Cxni, where they 
rewetred aettlemvnU between the Slaas and the 
; lUiine os Bornan sabject* The portion of the 
Sngamhn who remained In Oetwany withdrew 
further 8, pnihftl ly tothe raetintaujoas country 
to fheneigKfaiarbooifDffheTaijQaA (ToG^ntt- 
u Vt, re 47, »tt 89, Dm Casa lir 20-88) 
fiftortljr afterwards (hey diesppear leoai ht*- 
tosy, and ste not mentioned again till the time 
at I'tolemy, who place* tbeiu ciQcb farther 
sJmO to the Bracten and the LaogoborJi. 
soniewhere between (ho Vecht and the Yssel 

. (Ptota.11,8) At a itQllafer pwncdwe End 

of these tribes altered theai fcTming an iToporisnt psrt of the ecu' 
gewapbicsl tmutv i fealeney known cinder the name of Frincl. 

, F of tb«l gSlfiat (2wv{?a»), • Creek lesicocrspber, of 

l?.t. I >”thing IS known b'o certain concTO' 

Jw canton*. 1 axnsaa to the age of the compiler can be d*- 


divided (c 
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rived from passages in the worl:, since it may j 
have received numerous interpolations and 
additions ; tnl it is protaWo that he lived 
in either the tenth or the eleventh century j.b. 
He is quoted by Eustathius, who lived about 
tlie end of the twelfth century. The Lexicon 
of Suidas is a dictionary of words arranged in 
alphabetical order, with some few peculiarities 
of arrangement ; but it contains both words 
which are found in dictionaries of languages 
and also names of persons and places, with j 
extracts from ancient Greek writers, gram- 
marians, scholiasts, and lexicographers, and 
some extracts from later Greek writers. The 
plan of tins work is not well conceived : it is 
incomplete as to the number of articles, and 
exceedingly irregular and unequal in the 
execution. Some articles give lull informa- 
tion; others scarcely any. As to the bio- 
graphical notices, it has been conjectured that 
Suidas or the compiler got tliem all from one 
source, which, it is further supposed, may bo 
the Onomatologos or Finax of Hesycliins of 
Miletus. The Lexicon, though without merit 
as to its execution, is extremely valuable both 
for the literarj' history of antiquity, for the 
explanation of words, and for the citations from 
many ancient writers. The best editions of the 
Lexicon are by Kiister, Cambridge, 1705 ; by 
Gaistord, Oxford, 1881 ; and by Bemhardy, 
Halle, 1831 : text by Bekker, 1801. 

Suionea, the general name of all the German 
tribes Miabiting Scandinavia. [Scandu.] 

Sulci (Sulcitanus : S. Antioco), an ancient 
town in Sardinia, founded by the Carthaginians, 
and a place of considerable maritime and com- 
mercial importance (Paus. x. 17, 9 ; Claudion, 
B. Gild. 518 ; Strab. p. 225 ; Zonar. viii. 12). It 
was situated on a promontory on tlio SW. comer 
ot the island, and tbe neighbouring district of 
the mainland is still called Siilcis. 

Sulgas {Sorgue), a river in Gaul, descending 
from file Alps, and flowing into tlie Rhone near 
Vindalum (Strab. pp. 185, 191). 

Sulla, ComellUE, the name of a patrician 
family. This family was originally called En- 
finus [Rufixus], and the first member of it who 
obtained the name ot Sulla was P. Cornelius 
Sulla, mentioned below [No. 1], The origin of 
the name is uncertain. Some writers suppose 
that it is a word of the same signification ns 
Eufus or Enfinns, and refers simply to the red 
colour of the hair or the complexion ; bnt it has 
been conjectured with greater probability that 
it is a diminutive of Sura, which was a cogno- 
men in several Roman gentes. There is no 
authority for writing the word Sylla, as is done 
by many modem ^vTiters. 1, P., great-grand- 
father of the dictator Sulla, and grandson of 
P. Cornelius Enfinus, who was twice consol 
in the Samnite wars. [Hufikus, Cobneliub.] 
His father is not mentioned. He was fiamen 
diaiis, and likewise praetor urbanus in n.c. 
212, when he presided over the first celebra- 
tion of the Ludi Apollinares (Liv. xxv. 2, 12). 
— 2. P., son of No. 1, and grandfather of the 
diot.itor Sulla, was praetor in 18G (Liv. xxxix. 
8). — 3. L., son of No. 2, and father of the dic- 
tator Sulla, lived in ohsenrity, and left his son 
only a slender fortune (Pint. SuU. i.). — 4. 1. 
Bumamed Felix, the dictator, was bom in 138. 
Although his father left him only a small pro- 
perty, his means were sufficient to secure for 
him a good education. He studied Greek and 
Roman literature with diligence and success, 
and appears early to have imbibed that love for 
literature and art by wliich he was distinguished 


throughout life. At the same time he prosecuted 
pleasure with equal ardour, and his youth, as 
well as his manhood, was disgraced by the most 
sensual \'icc8. Still his lovo of pleasure did not 
absorb all liis time, nor did it enervate his mind ; 
for no Roman during tlio latter days of the re- 
public, with the exception ot Julius Caesar, had 
a clearer judgment, a keener discrimination of 
character, or a firmer will. The slender pro- 
perly of Sulla was increased by the liberalitj* 
of his stepmother and of a courtesan named 
Nicopolia, both of whom left him all their for- 
I tune. His means, though still scanty for a 
Roman noblo, now enabled him to aspire to the 
honours of the state. Ho was quaestor in 
107, when bo sen'cd under Marias in Africa. 
Hitherto lie had only been Icnown for bis pro- 
fligacy ; but ho displayed zeal und ability in the 
discharge of his duties, and gained the appro- 
bation of his commander and the affections of 
the soldiers. It was to Sulla that Jugurtlia was 
delivered by Bocchus ; and the quaestor thus 
shared with the consul tbe glory of bringing 
this war to a conclnsion. Snlla himself was so 
proud of his share in the success, that ho had a 
seal-ring engraved representing the surrondor 
of Jugurtha, whicli ho continued to wear till 
the day of his death. Sulla continued to sen-o 
under Sfarius with great distinction in the cam- 
paigns against the Cimbri and Tentones ; but 
Marius becoming jealous of tlio rising fame of 
Ills officer, Snlla left Marius in 102, and took a 
command under tlio colleague of Marins, Q. 
Catulus, wlio entrusted the chief management 
of tlie war to Snlla. Sulla now returned to 
Rome, where he appears to have lived quietly 
for some years. Ho was praetor in 98, and in 
the following year (92) was sent as propraetor 
into Cilicia, \rith special orders from the senate 
} to restore Ariobarzanes to bis kingdom of Cap- 
padocia, from which he liad been expelled by 
Mitliridates. Sulla met wth complete success. 
He defeated Gordius, tbe general of Mitbridates, 
in Cappadocia, and placed Ariobarzanes on the 
throne. Tlie enmity between Marius and Snlla 
now assumed a more deadly form. Sulla’s 
ability and increasing reputation had already 
led the aristocratical party to look up to him as 
one of their leaders; and thus political ani- 
mosity was added to private hatred. In addi- 
tion to this, Marins and Sulla were both anxious 
to obtain the command of the impending war 
against Mitbridates; and the success which 
I attended Sulla's recent operations in the East 
had increased hia popularity, and pointed liim 
out as the most suitable person for this im- 
portant command. About this time Bocchus 
dedicated in the Capitol gilded figures represent- 
^ ing the surrender of Jngnrthn to Sulla, at whicli 
Marios was so enraged that he could scarcely 
. be prevented from removing them by force. 

I The exasperation ot both parties became so 
violent that they nearly had recourse to arms 
against each other ; bnt the breaking out of 
the Social war hushed all private quarrels for 
the time. Marius and Snlla both took an 
active part in the war against the common foe. 
But Marius was now advanced in years ; and 
ho had tlie deep mortification of finding that his 
achievements were tliroivn into the shade by the 
superior energy of his rival. Sulla gained some 
brilliant victories over the enemy, and took 
Bovianum, the chief town of the Samnites. Ho 
was elected consul for 88, and received from the 
senate the command of the Mitliridatic war. 
The events which followed — ^his expulsion from 
Rome by Marius, bis return to the city at the 
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head of his lepona, and the proscTiptum of . he tesoUed fo take the most amjjo vengeance 
Manus and hi> leading adh.erents— ar? rdated ' apon hig enemies, and to exturate the popular 
111 the Life cf Matia* Sulla fentuned at I party One of hia fast acU isiLa todiaw upa 
Rome till the end of the year, and set out j list of bia enemies irho irereto be nut todeath, 
for Greece at the begimung of fi7, ™ order catted a iVorenpfio It was the first lotUnco 
to cany on the «at against Mithndates of the kind in Roman history All persona ut 
lie landed at I>j7Th3chioio, and forthwith this list were outlaws who might be killed by 
marched against Athens, which had become , anyone with impunity, even by slare*, their 
the head <]Dsiters of the Mithndatie cause la prop^y was confiscated to Che state, aud was 
Greece After a long and obstinate mege, Ut be sold l»y public auction, their children 
Athens was l^enhy etonn on >larch 1, bfi» and and i^sndohildren lost their rotes in the 
was given op to rapine and plooder Salla coniitia and were excluded from all pnUic 
then inarch^ against Archelau*, the general of i oOices Farther, all who killed a proacnlid 
jlithridstes, whom he defeated m the neigh j person, received two talents as a reward, and 
bouihood of Chaeronea m Boeotia, and in the ' wboever sheltered aoch a person was panithej 
toUowing year he again gamed a decwivo vws- 1^ with ditath. Tiitrut now caigned, not only at 
tory over the fame general near Orcbomenoa i Bome, but throughout Italy Fresh lists of 
Bot while Sulla was carmog on the war mlh ! the {woacribed constantly appea«A No one 
such aocoesa in Greece, mi enemies had ol>- was safe, for Sulla gwtifiM hia friends by 
tamed the upper band in Jtaly The ctmsol j placing ut tho fatal lists their personal enemies, 
Cinna, trhohia been dnvea oet of Botoe byhia lor petaons whose property was coveted by Ins 
colleague Octavius, aoun a^r SuUa'a departure j adherents Thecmifiseated property, it la true, 
hom Italy, h^ entered it tgtta with Manns at j belonged to the state, and had to be sold by 
the close of the year Both Ctona and Sfanoa i public auction, but the fneuda and dependenla 
were appoint^ couanla 66, and all tbe regtda- } of SoUa purchased it at a nmniaal pnse, s« no 
tions of Sulla were swept ftwsy Salta, how* ooe dared to indagMUst then ThehuniWcpf 
ever, would not return to Italy till be had peisous who penned by the proacnpJions » 
bought the war agamst Uathndatea to a eon. | stated differently, bat it appears to have 
elusion After dnring the generals of SfiGin ' amounted to many thousasda The acts of 
dates oat of Greece bnJU crossed the IleUea- serenly and lojustioe then perpetrated con- 
pont and early tn 6t cancladed a peace with tinned long afterwards to bear frmt lU emt 
the king of Pontuv n« now tum^ hia anna strife and vmlenre, since baada of disoostenCed 
against Funhrta, who had been appointed by , oenwerealwaysreadytofoUowasyunpnneipled 
the Manan party as ins suecessot in the com agitator At the commencenest oJ these 
naand. Bat the troops of Ficibna deserted j hortort 6oUa had been apKinCed dictator for 
theiT general, who put to end to bia own tile as long a tune as he judged to he necessary 


Snlla now preparoj to retniu to Italy After 
iearmg hia legato, Ck laouuas Iloreua, in 
command of the province of Asia, with two; 
legions, he set aad with his own anny to 
Athena. prenansg for tua deadly stnggla 
U) luly, he ^ no! lose hi# latoreet >o htera- 
tore He carried with him frmj AfheM to 
Bome the valuable library ol ApeUicon d Teoe, j 
which contained most cf the works of Aristae 
and Theophrastua [Anujco''] He landed at 
Brundnunia with 40 000 aoldiera in the spnns 
of as. The Slanan patty ocittiiiaiberea him m 
troope, and f^ every prospect of nct^l but 
Cuioabad been innwered tie year before, and 
Garbo, the oldest aumvoi of the Slanan 
party, was in Cisalpine Oanl Two c ons n la r 
armies oppot^ Sulla in S Italy, bat hemotod 
one under Norbanua at Capua, and induced the 
troops of Ole other consol, Scipio, to desert the 
Marian cause and join bia -sumdaid. In hke 
mxrmer by bnbea « prtaaises be p^rvnadtd 
cf the Itohais tewna to eepoose^ cause 
e field hie eflorta wers crowned by eiiiial 

snccesa and be sraa ably sopported bf s«- 

of the Boman nobles, who espoused fue 
m different ports of Italy, Of these ode of the 
wostdiJtioguished was the young Cn. Pompey, 
whowasat the lime enW twenty three years of 
age. tPowmrs, 1,0. 30} Boia wujtored lo 
Campmua, and in the foUomng year fM) the 
struggle wsa brought to a close by the decisive 
vict^ which he gained over the Sanuntes and 
Zmcaniaos under Pontius Teleainni before the 
CoQine gate of Rome This VTctcoy was M' 
lowed hr the sarmwier cf Practieeto and (he 
death of the younger Marms who h#4 taken 
refuge in this town. loN.iujy3iiahe<>teBaBts,i 
Metellua, C. Pompems and Craaana, had been ' 
^aaHy sQOreskfuI. and the eorvtving leadere of I 
““ oprusite party bad ouittod Italy in despair 
BalU seas now ciaatCT^ Kor" ’ 




This was towards the close of A& Snlla’s chief 
object m being invested snth ths dictatorship 
was to carry lato exscstioa is a legal maaaer 
the great refonss which he meditated tn the 
cc«at>tDlK>n and in the aduunistrstioa ut justice. 
He bad no mteutioo of abolishing tbs repubhci 
and e«ns«i)uently hs caused oonauU to be 
e)«<^ tor the JolJowwg year, and wae elected 
to (be office himself in &), whQe ha continued 
to hidd the dictatoniup At ths heginsiag of 
61, hs celebrated a epieedid tmnnph on ao- 
count of hia victoiy over Mithndates. In a 
<bich he delivered to the people at Um 
the ceremony, he claunea for himaelf 
tbe suTDaine of JFefin, as he attributed hu 
success uj life to the favour of the godt The 
general object of SaUa’sTefoTTQs was to reitore, 
as Ur as jwaMble, the sneieot Roman coastitu 
tioo, tjid to give back to the senate and the 
snstocTscy the powerwhich they bad lost Be 
^eoacted that the Benotue ouefonfos should be 
necessary for proposals in the popular sssem 
b)y; be lian^ the effect of the tnbunc’s 
tnfereemo to the right of protecting plebeians, 
so that they ronld no longer intmere with 
le^slatioo; and he made it illegal for anjrone 
who had bees a tnVune to proceed to any 
other cfSce m the state Re restored to the 
senate the sole nght^ sitting as judiees, which 
had been gruiM before to tlie eijneslnan order, 
and IB other ways he strengthened the sena* 
tcwial power Thus by increasing the nnmber 
of praetors (eight instead of saj, which was 
ruiwted neceesary by his alterations to the 
Uw-conrta, he renaere<l each great officer less 
fvwerfol and mors depeudeut on (he senate ; 
and (he same result followed from the increase 
Ibe numtiCT of ijoaestore, though no donbt 
I lanpr number (20) was reiju red bv the 
ended TiTovincial goTvmoient. Jlis reioons 
mzaiaal junsdictioa were the wueitt and the 
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1 1 * rr-r^nr-i nf roTiqlilntioTi. llo^o ttpoH him. lu ho was (junot^tor. 

?r.^X eXfacd r.<> yr«cticaUytorcc^^^^^ from tl... Fonalo tl.o comm.^Mon 

tbcTfivstcm of pcnnmicnt courts for the trial of 

particular oCfenecB (quncsiioiici vcrprtuaf). in 
which courts the praetors prcsulch, or, it their 
number was in^ulhciont, a jutfex guacitioMis. 

In order to strenKthen his pmver, bulla eslnl)- 
lished militan- colonics throu'^hout Italy, ilic 
inhabitants o£ the Italian toinis •.vhich had 
fought against Sulla were deprived of the full 
Roman franchise, and were only allowed to 
retain the commercium ; their land was conns- 
cated aiid given to the t^oldiors who had fought 
under him. Twenty-three legions, or, acconl- 
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In f'S 

ho received 

to rebuild the Curia, which had hceji hiirnl 
down in the tumults following the murder of 
Clodino. He marrieil Pompey's d.iiighter, 
and aided with his falhcr-lii-law in the Civil 
war. He waft present at the battle of Pharsalia, 
ami Kubsoqueiilly joined tlie leaders of his 
party in Africa. After the battle of Thapsns in 
•10, ho attempted tocBcniw into Mauretanin, but 
was tahcii prisoner by I*. Sittius, and carried to 
Caesar, upon his arrival in Cnesar’a camp ho 
was murdered by tlie aoldieta in a tumult. 
Faustus seems only to have resembled his 


ino to another statement, forty-seven legions I father in his extravagance IVe know from 
received grants of land in various parts of , Cicero that he was ovcrwdielmed with debt at 


Italy. A great number of these colonies was 
settled in Etruria, the population of which was 
thus almost entirely changed. Tl\C‘«i colonic*^ 
had the strongest interest in upholding the 
institutions of Sulla, since nny attempt to 
invalidate the latter would have endangered 
their newly acquired jws^^sisions. Sulla like- 
wise created at Rome a kind of body-guard for 
his protection hy giving the citizenship to a 
great number of slaves who had belonged to 
persons jiroscribed hj* him. The slaves tlins 
rewarded are said to have lieen ns many as 
10,000, and were c-slled Cornelii after him ns 
their patron. After holding the dictatorship 
tm the hoginuing of 70, Sulla resigned this 


the breaking out of the Civil war. (Cnes. P. C. 
1 . fi; mt. Afr. 87, 0.7; App. B. O. ii. 100.)— 
6. P., nephew of the dictator, was elected 
consul along with P. Autronius Paelus for the 
year 03, but neither he nor his colleague 
entered uixm the office, os they were accused of 
hrilicry hy L. Tortjuntus the younger, and were 
condemned. It was currently beheved that 
Sulla was privy to both of Catiline’s conspira- 
eics, and he was accordingly accused of this 
crime hy his former accuser, L. Torqnntns, and 
by C. Cornelius. He was defended hy Ilortcn- 


sins and Cicero, and the Kiv-ech of the latter on 
lus behalf is still extant. He was acquitted; 
but, independent of the testimony of S.sllnst 
office, to the surprise of all classes. He retired i (Cof. 17), Ins guilt may almost be inferred from 
to his estate at Putcoli, and there, surrounded , the cmbaiTuBsment of liis advocate. In the 
by thehcanlies of nature and art, he passed the ' Civil war Sulla cspouswl Caesar's cause. He 
remainder of his life in those literary and j served under him as legate in Greece, and 
sensual enjoiTuents in wliich ho had always commanded along with Caesar himself the 
t-i. -nr., a.'rtn »i.a 


taken so much pleasure. He died in 78 in the 
sixtietli year of his age. He was honoured with 
n public funeral, and a monument was erected 
to him in the Campus Jlartins the inscription 
on which had been composed by hiniseU. It 
stated that none of his friends ever did him a 


right wing at the battle of Phars.ilia (48). Hu 
died in 4.3. (Cic. pro Stilln, ad Fam. ix. 10, x. 
17, ad Att. xi. 21, 22; Cnes. B. C. ili. 61,83; 
App. B. O. ii. 7C.) — T. Berv., brolber of Ho. 11, 
took part in both of Catdino’s conspiracies. 
His guilt was so crident that no one was 


kindness, and none of his enemies a wrong, ! willing to defend him; but we do not rc.sd that 
without being fully repaid. — ^Sulla was married \ he was put to deidh along with the other con- 


five times: (i) to Ilia or Jnlla, who bore him a 
daughter, married to Q. Pomiieius Rufus, the 
son of Snlla’s colleague in the consulship in 83 ; 
(2) to Aelia ; (.3) to Coclin ; (4) to Caccilia 
Metella, who bore him a son, who died before 
Sulla, and likeu-iso twins, a son and a daughter ; 
(5) Valeria, who bore him a daughter after his 


spirators. (Sail. Cat. 17, 47; Cic. jpro Sail. 2.) 

Snlmo (Sulmonensis ; Snimonai, atown of the 
Paoligni, seven miles S. of Corfmimn (Caes. B. 
C. i. 18), and ninety miles from Rome (Ov. Trist. 
iv. 10, 4), on the road to Capua. It stood in the 
upland valley of the Cisio, where some smaller 
strc.ams join that river. The district of the 


death. (For the Life of Sulla see Plutarch’s ' Paeligni was very cold in winter (Hor. Od. iii. 


SuUaani the references in IndicestoCiceroand 
Sallust.) Sulla rvrote a history of his own life ' 
and times, called Gommentarii Jicrum Gesta- 
ntvi or ’YTTo/irijjaaTa (Plat. Salt. 87, LucuU. 1; 
Suet. Gramm. 12 ; Cic. Div. i. 172). It was 
dedicated to L. Lncullus, and extended to 
twenty-two books, the last of which was 
finished by Sulla a few days before his death. 
The Greek Anthology contains a short epigram 
on Aphrodite which is ascribed to him (App. 
B. C. i. 97).— 5. Faustus, son of the dictator by 
his fourth wife, Caecilia Jletella, and a twin 
brother of Fausta, w.as horn not long before 88, 
the year in which his father obtained Ids first 
consulship. He and his sister received the 
names of Faustus and Fausta respectively on 
account of the good fortnne of their father. 
(Plut. Sail. 22, 34, 37.) At the death of his 
father in 78, Faustus and his sister were left 
under the guardianship of L. Lncullus. Foustus 
accompanied Pompey into Asia, and was the 
first who mounted the walls of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, in 63 (.los. Anf. xiv. 4, 4, B. J. i. 
7, 4). In 60 he exhibited the gladiatorial games 
which his father in his last will had enjoined 


19, 8) : hence we find the toivn called hy the 
poets gclidus Siiljiio. It is celebrated as the 
birthplace of Ovid (Ov. Fast. iv. 81,ATu.ii. 10; 
Sil. It. viii. 611), It was destroyed hy Sulla 
(Flor. lii. 21) hut was afterwards'restored, and 
is mentioned as a Roman colony. 

SuIpicTa, a Roman poetess who llonrished 
towards the close ot the first ccntuiy am., cele- 
brated for sundry amatory effusions, addressed 
to her husband Galenus. Tlieir general character 
may be gathered from tlie expressions of Jlar- 
tial and Sidonius Apollinaris, hy wlioin they are 
noticed (Mart. r. 35, 38; Sidon. ix. 202)! 
There is extant a satirical poem, in seventy’ 
iiexaniGterB, on the edict of Lornitian, by 
wluch philosophers were banished from Rome 
and from Italy, wliicli is witten in the character 
of Sulpicia, hut is evidently the work ot a later 
period brought out under her name. It is 
generaUy appended to the editions of Juvenal 
Md Persms, and is included in 'Wernsdori's 
Foel. Lat. Min. 

Sulpicia Gens, was one of the most ancient 
HoTMn gentes, and produced n succession of 
.distinguished men. from the foundation of the 
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repQbLe to tbe unperul period. The thief 
farmlie a of the Solpicu duriag the repobhcan 
period bore the cemes of CAXcntwa, Qtisi, 
Giu.re, Berts (pren below), StTZBSio 
STilpIcIua ApolUa&ru, » teacher of A. 
Gelhas, was a grammarian (Gelh ir 17) Me 
wrote eputlee oa learned inbjecta end the 
raetncal Argomeul* to the plsjrs of Terence end 
to the Aenftd, and it is possible Ihst the Argn 
ments to the plaps of Ptsatoa map tlso be bf 
tus hand. His iGgnmenU to thetwelrc bo<As 
of the Aenfid (sue lines to each book) are ' 
printed in Wemsdorfa Poef i,af Afin 
Solplcloi Bofus X P , one of the most dis i 
iingnuhed orators of hia tune, wal bom b c 
12t He entered poblie life as a supporter of 
the anatocrstical partp and ae<]OirW great , 
inflaence in the state bp hia apletidid talrats, 
while be was still young In 23 he was qnaei 
tor, and in 82 be seired as legate of tbe const 
Ln. Pompeiua Strabo in the hlaisic war In i 
li>f, he was elected to the tnbtmate, but he 
deserW the anatoeratical fiarty, and joined I 
3Iant7a Tlie caoses of this sadden change are , 
not expressly stated, but we are told that be 
was overwhefaned with debt and there can be 
litUe doubt that he was bought by Manot. 
Suipicius brought forward a law in faronr of 
hlanus and his party, of which an account is 
firen under Mamis When Salla aiarched 
npon Bomeat the head of hu army, Uanus and 
bolpicuu took to flight Slanos sncceeded id 
makiog hiS escape to Africa, but SaJpicioa was , 
disccrend in a nlla, and put to death. (App. ; 
£ 17 uSS,C0, I'luL Suit 10, V«U Pat u IV.i 
Cte. de Or lu. 8, Brut es, 203 >— 2 P , prob- ' 
ably ton or gnadsonof the last was one o1' 
Caesar's legates in Gaul and m tbs Cud war 
was praetor in 48 Cicero addresses buam 
43 as UDperator It appears that l>e waa at 
that tune m Hlyncum, along with Vatutiua. 
(Ca«. £ a ires, B C L7t,tu.l<}l. Cio ad 
Fam tuL 77)— 3 8er , snth tbe aamanie 
lenenta, indicating (be tnbe to which be be i 
longed, eras a contemporary and friend of 
Cicero, and of ab^t the same s:e (Cic ftruf ' 
40, ISO) Stc first deroted himself to oratoir, 
and he studied tins art with Cicero to tue youtn. 
He afterwards studied Isw, and be became ooe , 
of tbe iKst jurists as welt as most eloquent 
orstora of his age He was quaestor of tfaedia. i 
tnet of Ostia, ID 7t , cnmle aedile GO , praetor 
es; and cous^ SI with 3L Claudius SXarceUai. 
He appears to hare espoused Caesar’s aide is 
the Cird war, and was appointed, about 4$, by 
Caesar proconsul of Achaia (Cic ad Fam ir 
S). He died in 43 in tbe camp of SC Antony, 
hsnng been sent by tbe senate oa a mission to ■ 
Antony, who was besieging Dec Brutus in 
Afotina. Sulpicms wrote a great auiuter of i 
legal works, tie u often cited by tbe Jonsts 
whose wntmgs are excerpted in the Digest;' 
but there is no excerpt directly from him. lie 
had numerous pupils, the most distmgnished I 
of whom were A. Ofilius and AUeuus Varus. 
Tliere are extant in the collection of Cicero'a I 
Epistles two letters from Sulpicios to (Seem 
one of which (it 8) is the well known letter ^ ! 
consolatioa os tbe death of TcUia, the daughter j 
of the orator, tbe other (ir 12) girea an I 
admirable account of tbe death of Sforcclhis i 
The same book contains serenl Utters from' 
Cicero to Snipicins. lie u also said to hare ; 
^tten some erotic poetry (PUn. Fp r a, 8 ; 
Gr Tmf u.4ll)-.-Salpicias left asoii.SerTiits.' 
w^o xs (reijsently mentioned m Cicero a eorre- ' 
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BammAnug, an ancient Boman or Bsbine 
divinity, who may be regarded as the Jopitcr 
of the night; for as Jupiter was the god of 
hearen in the bright day, so Summanus was 
the god of (he noctumal liearen, and fiorled 
hia thunderbolts dnnng the night (Varro, 
£ £, T 74) Bummanus had a temple at 
Rome near the Circus Maximus (Or Ansf ti 
725; Lit xxxu 29, Fhn. zxix. 87), and there 
waa « re p resentation of him tn the ^intent of 
the Capitolme temple (Cic Dir nlO, Lit Er 
10 

BfialUBS (Zoi«iar Zovi'Kif C Colonni), a 
proiDODtory foTTOing the S extremity of Attica, 
vnth a tosni of the same name upon it (Od 
I ui. 378, Soph Aj 1235. Paua t I, 1) Tlie 
j promontory falls on three aides perpendiealsrly 
200 feel to tbe tea, and on it, at tbe highest 
• part of (be promontory, was a splendid (emple 
I of Athene, fully 800 feet abore tbe sea, eleren 
' eolurani of which are still extant, and base 
given the modem name to the cape It was 
fortified by the Athenians in the PefopoDnesian 
war (Thne. nu 4), and remains of the ancient 
walls, witli the temple of Athene, are still 
extant There is also a marhU pUtfonn or 
terrace, which some take lobe part of a pro- 
pylaeum, others to be the base of (he affar of 
Poaeidon (cl Ansloph. An 809, Eg SS7) 
Bsumesiii Lacut (D Salxinjan), a Uks in 
Bitbymo, between tbe Ascania Pains and the 
nrrr Sangsnus, near Xsicomedia (Anun Mare 
art 8) 

Sfiperbtu, TarqnXalBJ [XoBQiraai} 

Bara, lentAlot. (LeaTtLCY, ^o 8J 
Bfixa, L laeuUuf, as istmule friend of 
Trajan, and three times consul, in ij> 08, 102 
and lOT On the death of Sura, Tniaa 
bonoved him witha public funeral, and erected 
baths to perpeinsts his XDcmury Two of 
Pliny's letters sre sddresaed to him. (Diu Caso. 
Ixria, 9, 15, Pint £(> ir 80, nt S7) 
BllrafSoi/M Sune), a tosrn of Syria, uithe 
district Cfialylonitis, on (be Euphrates a little 
. W. olThapascus (I’toL t 15,23.)— 2 (Sour) a 
I branch of the MoseDa, above T^etes (Anson. 
lAfosctfS^t} 

j Buraai or Buami (Seuposoi), a people of 
I SormsUs Asiatica, sear Portae Caocaslse 

I and tbe river Bhiu Their country contained 
znsny gold mines. (PtoL r 9, SO; Plto ti. 80) 
Burtnu, the general of the Paithians wlio 
j defeated Crassus m B c SI [CbasscsJ 
I BulluS (Zei'pies), a tnbutaiy of the Fhosia lu 
Colchis, tbe water of which had tbe power of 
foiuung petnfactioDe fPlin u.22S,ti 13) At 
Its coutfuence with the Fhasis stood a town 
named SaniUB (Ss^se) The plain through 
which it flows 11 still called Sura <n 
Snrreo tint CoUca [St-nfurmn J 
BUTTestiUB (Snrreutinus Sorrento), an 
ancient town of Csmpania, opposite Capreoe, 
and situated about seren nulM from the pro- 
moutoTT (Prom Jfinerrae) separstmf the 
Sums Faestanna from tbe Sinus Futeolanus. 
It was subsequently a Bomau colony The 
teiBfde of the bireos which was supposed (proV 
aUy erroneously) to hire giren the name to t’le 
town, stood near it , and tm the hills {Sarren- 
lini Coffer) in its neighbourhood was produced 
one of the beat wines in Italy, which was 
strongly recommended to eonrslesrents, on 
aecoost of its thinness and wholesomesesr. 
(Strab p.217, PIm lu. C2) Slstius describes 
tbe TiUa which his fnend Pollius FehX hod 
there (5i(r ii. 2i, ol which conaiderable re- 
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Susa, gon. •‘Orum (ra ^ovcra: 0. T. Shushan : 
SoutTiOj, Susijinus: Sus, Eu.), the winter resi- 
dence of the Persian kings, stood in the district 
Gissia of the pronuce Susiana, on the E. bank 
of the river Choaspes or Eulneus (the modem 
Kei'khah), and between tlmt river and the 
Pasitigris. Some, with less probability, believe 
that the Eulaeus is the river to the E. of Susa 
and is the Pasitigris or a branch of it. The t> 08 i- 
tion of the city at any rate on the E. of the 
modem Kcrhhali is placed beyond doubt by 
the remains wliich have been discovered. Its 
name was said to be derived from a word signi- 
fying lily, because tliat flow’er abounded in tlxe 
neighbouring plain (Athen. p. 518; Stcpti. 
Byz. 8.V.). Susa was of a quadrangular form, 
fifteen miles in circuit, and without fortifica- 
tions; but it had a strongly fortified citadel, 
containing the palace and treasury of the Per- 
sian kings (Strab. p. 723; Arr. An. vii. 7; 
Died. xis. 18 ; Plin. vi. 188 ; cf. Hdt. i. 188 ; 
Aesch. Pers. 535). The Greek name of this 
citadel, Momnonice or Memnouium (Hdt. v. 
54), is pcrhaiis a. corruption of a native name, 
whence may have arisen the idea of connecting 
the place w*ith the myth of Memnoii [see 
p. 540, b] and asserting that Tithomis founded 
the city. It is also possible that the citadel 
may have been built for Cjtus b}’ some Mem- 
non (Cassiod. vii. 15). The climate of Susa 
was very hot, and hence the choice of it for the 
muter palace. It was here that Alexander and 
his goneirals celebrated their nuptials with the 
Persian princesses, b.c. 825 (Curt, vii. 4, 5). 
The ruins of the huge palaces of Darius and 
Xcr.ves, wliich were first excavated in 1852, pre- 
serve the ancient name. 

SusMon (’Soveraptojv), to whom the origin of 
the Attic Comedy is ascribed, was a native of 
Megara, \vhence he removed into Attica, to the 
village of Icarin, a place celebrated as a seat of 
the worship of Dionysus (Plut. Sol. 10 ; 
C. I. A. ii. p. 801 ; cf. Arist. Poet. 8, 5 ; Athen. 
p. 40, b). This account agrees with the claim 
which the Megarians asserted to the invention 
of Comedy, and which was generally admitted. 
Before the time of Susarion there was, no doubt, 
practised, at Icoria and the other Attic villages, 
that extempore jesting and buffooneiy which 
formed a marked feature of the festivals of 
Dionysus ; but Susarion was tlie first who so 
regulated this species of amusement, by deve- 
loping the dialogue of the comic chorus and a 
single actor into a kind of short farce, as to lay the 
foundation of Comedy, properly so called. Tlie 
Megaric Comedy appears to have flourished, 
in its full development, soon after b.c. 600; 
and it was introduced by Susarion into Attica 
between 580-564. [See Diet, of Ant. art, 
COMOEDIA.] 

Susiana, -e, or Susis {tj ^oao-mv^, ^ovffis : 
nearly corresponding to Khuzistan), one of the 
chief provinces of the ancient Persian empire, 
lay between Babylonia and Persis, and between 
M. Parachoatras and the head of the Persian 
Gulf. It was an alluvial plain formed by the 
rivers Choaspes (Kerkhah) and Pasitigris 
{Karu 7 i). On the Persian Gulf its coast ex- 
tended from the junction of the Euphrates 
with the Tigris, to about the mouth of the river 
Oroatis {Tah). (Strab. p. 729; Ptol. vi. 8, 1.) 
It was divided from Persis on the SE. and E. 
by a mountainous tract (Montes Uxii), inhabited 
by independent tribes, who made even the 
kings of Persia pay them for a safe passage. 
The chief pass through these mountains was 
called Susides or Persides Portae {XovcrlSes 
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wu\ai, m TTi/Xai ox rifpo’/Sey, ISoutriciSes •K4rpai t 
Polyaen. iv. 8, 27), On the N. it was separated 
from Great Media by the range of Mt. Orontes 
{Ehvcnd)t which contained the sources of the 
Coprntas, and of one branch of the Choaspes. 
On the W. it was divided from Assyna by the 
range of Mt. Zagros, in which were the sources 
of some alTlucnis of the Choaspes, and by an 
imaginary line drawn S. from the end of that 
wngo to the Tigris ; and from Babylonia by the 
Tigris itself. The country was mountainous 
and cool in the N., and low and very hot in the 
S. ; and the coast along the Persian Gnlf was 
moMhy, The mountains were inhabited by 
various wild and independent tribes ; and the 
plains by a quiet agricultural people, of the 
Semitic race, called Susii or Siisiani. 

Sutriim (Sutrlnus : Sutri)^ an ancient town 
of Etruria, on the E. side of the Saltus Ciminius, 
and on tlie road from Viilsmii to Borne, from 
which it was distant thirty-two miles. It was 
taken by the Homans at an early period ; and 
in B.c. 888, or seven years after the capture of 
Borne by the Gauls, it was made n Koman 
colony. (Liv. vi. 8 ; Diod. xiv. 117 ; Veil. Pat. 
i. 14.) It was celebrated for its fidelity to 
Borne, and was in consequence besieged several 
times by the Etruscans (Liv. ix. 82, x. 14). On 
one occasion it W'as obliged to surrender to the 
Etruscans, but was retaken by ComiHus in the 
same day, whence arose the proverb ire Su- 
fn«7« (Liv. vi. 8 ; Plant. Casm. iii. 1, 10). 
There are still remains of the walls and tombs 
of the ancient to^vn, and of an amphitheatre of 
Boman work. 

Syagrns (Si/ayoy &Kpa: lias Fartak), a pro- 
montory on the SE. of Arabia, near Mosolm 
(Ptol. vi. 7, 11). Its importance lay in its being 
the point where land was quitted on the voyage 
to Didia {Peripl. 80 ; Plm. vi. 100). 

Sybaris {:Zv$apis). 1. {Ooscile or Sihari), a 
river in Lucania, flowing by the city of the same 
name, and falling into the Crathis. It was said 
to have derived its name from the fountain 
Sybaris, near Bura, in Acliaia. (Strab. p. 886.) 
—2. (2v)3apiT7;y, Syharlta), a celebrated Greek 



Coin of Sybaris, early in sixth cent b C. 

06r., buU xrithhead turned back: VU (= 2 V); rev., 6ame» 
incuse. 


town in Lucania, was situated between the 
rivers Sybaris and Crathis at a short distance 
from the Tarentine gulf, and near the confines 
of Bruttium (Strab. p. 263 ; Diod. xii. 9 ; Scymn. 
p.860). It was founded b.c. 720 by Achaeansand 
Troezenians, and soon attained an extraordinarj’ 
degree of prosperity and wealth. It carried on 
an extensive commerce with Asia Minor and 
other countries on tlie Mediterranean, and its 
inhabitants became so notorious for their love 
of luxury and pleasure, that their name was 
employed to indicate any voluptuarj’, (Atlien. 
pp. 518-521 ; Hdt. vi. 127 ; Suid. 5.v.) At the 
time of their highest prosperity their city was 
fifty stadia, or nearly six miles, in circum- 
ference, and they exercised dominion over 
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twent; five towns, to th&t we are told tbey were 
able to bnns uto the field SOO OOO men, a nnm 
ber, however, wlucli j» obvioasly lorrediUe 

S Strib lx ) Bat then x^s^wntj was ol abort 
loration. The Achaeaaa hartng expelled the 
Trciezemaa part ol the population, the latter 
took refoge at the neighhoanng city ol Croton, 
the inhabitinte ol which eeponaed Cheir cause 
In the war which ensned between the two 
states, the Sybarites were completely eoni^aered 
by the Crotenialee, who followed op their vic- 
tory by the capture oi Sybana, which they de- 
stroyed by turning the waters of the nvet 
Crathie egsinit the town, he CIO (Died »j $, 
lldt V 41 , Athen p. »21 , Scymn pp 337-3C0, 
Strab le) The greater number of the anr 
Tjvjng Sybarites tooh refuge in other Oreeli 
cities in Italy , but a few remaiued near their 
ancient town, and their descendants formed pert 
of the population of Thtiru, w^ch was tonoded 
m 443 near Sybana. [TKraiL] 
fiyidta (re Suffora Aufidriar a i 

number of small islands oS the coast o( Epinis, I 
and opposite the promontory Lencicnne m ' 
Coreyre, with e harbour of the same name on 
the tnnm land. It was here that a narat battle 
was (ought ^tweea the Coiemeans and Conn 
thiana, n c 433, j ast before the commeDcriBent 
of the Peloponnesian war (Thoc i 4T'54 »l 
76 , Stnb p 831 ) 

8yeh&ent or Sttbaeui, also called Aeerbaa 
[AcriiBtal 

Syiad (JiflivT) Jini»fTii» end Svriyim*, Sy 
CBitea Attouan, Bo.) a city of Upper Egypt 
On the £ banb of the Sile, just below the Furst 
Cetarecb It was the fl fiuntiercityof Egypt 
towards Aethiopia, and ooder the Bomans it 
was kept by a garrison ol three cohorts From 
Its neigbbourbood was obtained the fine red . 
granite called Syentte$ fupii It was also an ' 
important point in the aatrooainy and ge» 
grapby of the ancients, as it lay lost r- * - -**- - 

tropic ol Cancer, and was therefore i- , 

the place through which they drew their chief i 
parallel of latitude The sun was vertiral to' 
byene at the time of the summer solstice, and 
a well was shown m which the rvfiecbon of the 
sun was then seen at noon; or, as the rheto- 
rician Anstides expresses it, the disc of the sun 
covered the well as a vessel u covered by its 
hi (Hdl. n. 80, Strab. pp 153, 517, 797, 
Plin xxTTi. 13, Pfol T S, IS, Till 15, IS) 
Sycsniiit (2v«mu>tl, a common name of 
the kings of Cilicia. Of these the most uepor 
last ere —1 A hag of Cilicia who joined with 
Lebyuetus in mediating between Cyaxarea and 
Alysttes, the kings respectively of ITedia and ' 
liyihs, probably in n C C10|ndbi 74)— S. Con 
temporary sntn Donas Uvstsspis, to whom he 
was tnbuUry Ills daughter ws-. mamed to 
Pixodarus (Hdt. in. 90, v 119)— 3. Contecn 
porary witb Aitoxerxes II. (Jlnemon), ruled 
over Cihcia, when the younger Cyms marcbed 
through hu country in his expedition against 
his brother Artaxerxes (Xen An i 2, Sl-27, 
vii. 8, 33, JTfll HI. 1 : Djot xiT 20) 

Sygaahn. rScDaxBBi.i 
flyua [Scru.a.3 

SyUluffl (2i\aia7 pTob Itn nearBolImrltu, 
B ol Xie4eI<tihot)i a strongly forti6e>l town ol 
I’ampbyha, on a mountain, forty stadia (foar 
geographical miles) from the coast, between 
^ide and Aspendns (Strab. p. C6T; Arr Jn. (. 

fylvlnus. fSa.ri'frs] 

*TlVluf [firiVTTS 1 

uymMUius (2i;^S«i Simeto.orCiurrefta), 
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a nver on the £ coast of Sicily, which rises lu 
the chain of 31 Nebrcxlcs, and first fiovring S 
skirts the base of Aetna, then tumiogE .flows 
into the sea eight miles of Catania. In the 
lower part of its conn-e it formed the boundary 
between Leontini and Catana. (Tbnc vtCS, 
Strab p 372 , Verg Aen ix 584 ) 

Bfme(Sufiit Svfiojos Zufitvj SymiJ.ABtniU 
island oS the SW roast of Cana, lay m the 
ffloutii of the Sinus Dondis to the \V of the 
pFomontoiT ol Cynossema. (IldL l 174 , Thuc 
Tin 4i; Strab p CS6, Athen p 29C) It was 
one of the early Donan states, tliat existed in 
the SW of Asm Aimer before the time of 
Homer, and Nueus is said to have sailed from 
it (ff. u 671) Its connexion both with Cnidus 
sod with Bhodes, between which it lay, n ladi 
cated by the tnuLtion that it was peopled by 
a colony from Cmdus led by Cthonius, the son 
of Poseidon and of Syme, the daughter of 
lalysns. Soma tune alter the Trojan war, the 
4^mns are said to have obtained possession of 
the laland, but to liave deserted it again in 
eoDse<]Dence of a severe drought Its final 
sett)eni«nt by (lie Dorians to ascribed to the 
time of their great migration (Diod T S3) The 
■aland wat reckoned at tlurty five milea in 
circnit It bail right harbours and a town 
which was also called Syme 
fiynunichui, Q Aureunf t. Adistioguishnl 
scholar sUlestnan, and orator la the Utter half 
of the loorth centory of the Chnstun era By 
bis esample anil autlionty, be inspired for a 
tune w«w life and vigour mto the btersture of 
his country He was educated m Gsnl, and 
hanng discharged the laaelwi* of /jasestc/ 
and pnetor, he was afterwards appointed (an 
$65) Corrector of Lucsnia and the Brattu, and 
tn 373 be wes proecQsa] of Africa. HissesJfor 
the ancient religion of Borne checked for a 
while the prosperous current of bis fortunes 
and iuvotvrd him id danger and disgrace 
Baviog been chosen by the senate to rrmon 
strafe with Gratiso on the removal of the altar 
of Victory (383) Irom their conned hall, and on 
the curtailment of the sums annually allowol 
for Ihe mainlensoee of the Vestal t irgins, and 
for the publie celebration of sacred rites, he 
was ordered by the indignant emperor (o iju t 
bis presence, snd to withdraw himself to a <li»- 
taoceof 100 mile* from Borne Nothing daunted 
by this repulse, when he was appomte<i prefect 
of the city (384) after the death of his perse 
culor, be addressed a letter to Valentinisnus, 
aguta urgiog the restoration of Die pagan deities 
lotbeir former honours. This apphcalion was 
resisted by fit. Ambrose, snd wst again on 
soceessfuL Bymmaelios afterwards enpoused 
the cause of the usurper Alaximus (8’i7), hut 
lie was pardoned by Theolosius and nus^ to 
the consulship In 391 Ills yienonal character 
seems to have been unimpeachable, as he per 
formed tbedutiecof Die iiigh offices which he 
filled in succession with a degree of mildness, 
firmness sod integrity seldom found among 
statesmen is Diet corrupt age The extant 
works of Bymmachos are* (1) Fpirtcfarufu 
Zadrx .T, published after hia death ty bia son. 
llie lost book contains hu ofiiciu corro. 
spondence, and u chiefly composed of tha letters 
presented by him when prae/ect of the city to 
the emperors under whom he oervei The re* 
isaaiung books comprise a multitude of epistles, 
addresW to a wide circle of relations, friends, 
and aerjuamtances. (3) A'orem OrafioRum 
iJ'Vivwwe/ifa, published for the first time by 
' Uai from apalunpsest m the Ambrosian library. 
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Medioltin. 1815. Tlie best edition of the ex- broad end of the kind of promontory thus 
tant writings of Syminachus is by Secck, Bcrl. formed, which abuts upon the sea for a distance 
1883.— 2. Father-in-law of BoETinus, and put of about 2A miles, may be considered as the 
to dcath^at tho same time [TiiEopoiiictjs]. base of a triangular plateau which extends for 
Synesius ^vysffios)^ was a Jiative of C3'rene, above four miles into the interior, having its 
and devoted liiniself to the studj- of Greek lite- apex formed by the point now called Mongi- 
rature, first in his own city, and afterwards at hellisi^ wdiicb was occupied by tlie ancient fort 
Alexandria, where he was a pupil of Hypatia, of Euryelns. This communicates, as already 
He became celebrated for his skill in eloquence j stated, by a narrow ridge \vith the table-land of 
and poetrj’, ns well ns in philosophy, in wliich i tho interior, but is still a marked point of sepa- 
he belonged to theNeo-Plntonio school. About , ration, and was the highest point of the ancient 
A.D. 897, he was sent by his fellou'-cilizens of city, from whence the table-land slopes very 
Gyrene on an embassy to Constantinople, to gradually to tho sea. Though of small eleva- 
present the emperor Arcadius with a crown of tion, this plateau, colled Epipolae, is bounded 
gold : on which occasion he delivered an ora- on all sides by precipitous banks or cliffs, vaiy- 
tion on tho government of a kingdom (ircpl inginheight, but only accessible at a few points. 
^affiKctas), which is still extant. Soon after | It is divided into two portions by a slight valley 
this he embraced Christianity, and in 410 was or depression running across it from N. to S., 
ordnitied bishop of Ptolemais, the chief city of about a mile from the sea. — Tlie SE. angle of 
the Libynii Pentapolis. Ho presided over his tho plateau is separated from the Great Har- 
diocese with energy and success for about hour by a small tract of low and level ground, 
twenty years, and died about 430. Of liis ex- opposite to which lies the island of Ortygra, a 
tant writings, besides tho above-mentioned ora- low islet, extending across the mouth of the 
tion, the most notable are the Dion, in which Great Harbour, and originally divided by only 
he relates how he became a philosopher; the a narrow strait from the mainland, whilst its 
Aegyptiiis, which describes the evils of the southern extremity was separated from the 
time under the guise of an Egyptian myth, and nearest point of the headland of Plemmyrium 
the i'ctKaxpas lyndipiov (Praise of Baldness), an by an interval of about 1200 yards, forming the 
exercise of wit in reply to the Kiffigs ^yntiftiof entrance into the Great Harbour. This last 
of Clirysostom. — Edition of his works by Morel, was a spacious bay, of above five miles in cir- 
Paris, lj533-lC10. enmference, thus greatly exceeding the dimen- 

Synnada, also Syimas (raSiVvaSo; SuwaSf lit, sions of what the ancients usually understood 
Syunadensis: Tschiftit Cnsjaia),a cityinthoN, by a port, but forming a very nearly land-locked 
of Phrygia Salutaris, at first inconsiderable, but basin of a somewhat oval form, which afforded 
afterwards a place of much importance, and, a secure shelter to shipping in all weather, and 
from tho time ^of Constantine, the capital of is even at tho present day one of the finest 
Phrygia Salutaris. It stood in a fruitful plain, harbours in Sicily. But between the island of 
according to Strabo (p. 677), planted with olives, Ortygia and the mainland to the N. of it was a 
but this is said to be impossible : it was near deep bight or inlet, forming what is called the 
a mountain from which was quarried the Lesser Port or Portus Eacceius, which, though 
celebrated Synnadio marble, which was of a very inferior to tho other, was still equal to the 
beantlful white, with red veins and spots (2w- ordinaiy requirements of ancient commerce.— 
yaSiKhs MBar, Synnadicus lapis, called also ' S. of the Great Harbour again rose the penin- 
Docimiticus, from a still nearer place, Dooimia). ; solar promontory of Plemmyrium, forming a 
S^hux (Sutfial), king of the Massaesylians, | table-land bounded, like that on the N. of the 
the westernmost tribe of tho Numidians. His i bay, by precipitous escs^ments and cliffs, 
history is related in the Life of his contempo- I though of no great elevation. This table-land 
vary and rival, MasInissa. Syphax was taken I was prolonged by another plateau at a some- 
prisoner by Masinissa, B.c. 203, and was sent by j what lower level, bounding the southern side 
Scipio, under the charge of Laelius, to Rome. | of the Great Harbour, and extending from 
Polybius states that he was one of the captives thence towards the interior. On its NE. angle 
who adorned the triumph of Scipio, and that he and opposite to the heights of Epipolae, stood 
died in confinement shortly after. Livy, on the the Olympienm, overlooking the low marshy 
contrary, asserts that he was saved from that tract which intervenes between the two table- 
ignominyby a timely death at Tibur, whither he lands, and through w’hicli tlie river Anapus 
had been transferred from Alba. (Pol. xvi. 23 ; finds its way to the sea. Tlie beautiful stream 
Liv. XXX. 13, 16.) of the Cyane rises in a source about mile to 

Syraco. [SyUACUSAE.] the N. of the Olympieum, and joins its waters 

S^aeflsae (SupaKoutroi : SupoKStrias, Syra- with those of the Anapus almost immediately 
ensanus ; Siracusa in Italian, Syracuse in below the temple. — The town was originally 
English), the wealthiest and most populous confined to the island Ortygia (Thuc. vi. 2; 
town in Sicily, was situated on the S. part of Strab. p.2C9; Scymn. pp. 279-282), but it after- 
the E. coast, 400 stadia N. of the promontory wards spread over the neighbouring mainland, 
Plemmyrium, and ten stadia NE, of the mouth and at the time of its greatest extension under 
■of the river Anapus, near the lake or marsh the elder Dionysius it consisted of four distinct 
called Syraco (Svptuai), from which it derived quarters, each surrounded by separate walls, 
its name. It was founded B.c. 734, one year (Cic. Verr. iv. 52 ; Died. xxvi. 19 ; Auson. Olar. 
after the foundation of Naxos, by a colony of Ur6. 11.) When Strabo calls it irerrairoAir, he 
Corinthians and other Dorians, led by Archias perhaps reckoned in Epipolae. _ These four 
tho Corinthian. — Syracuse was situated on a quarters of the city were : 1. Ortygia (’Opruyfa), 
table-land forming the prolongation of a ridge frequently called simply the Island (Nneos or 
which branches off from the still more elevated Nqiros), an island of an oblong shape, about 
table-land of the interior, and projects quite a mile long and somewhat less than half a 
down to the sea, between the bay Icnown as the mile broad, lying between the Great Harbour 
Great Harbour of Syracuse and tho more ex- on the W. and the Little Harbour on the E. 
tensive bay which stretches on the N. as far as It was, as has been already remarked, the por- 
the peninsula of Thapsus or Magnisi. The tion of the city first built, and it afterwards 
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lomed tbo btronge«t part ol tlie ct;, sUntljageit Ithasl>ften»T^edwithproba- 

iit;}ig«d bp Dioctsids as his fortress Wtthmit hilitpfrom the language of Diodorng and L>rp 
lie built an interior citadet, and the irhofe was (tg Diod xi 73, 76, Lir zxr 50) (hat Achra- 
BumaDded bp double irallt which Tunoleon I dma was, as has been said, the Sat groond 
caused to be destroyed It was sjiecially sacred below Epipolae But it should be mentioned 
to Artemis (Diod. r 3, PuiA Awn t. 3) (aeo that many wntow beSiere it to hare incfoded 
pp 127, b, L], and m it was the fountam of the E part of the plateau of Epipoloe , and the 
Arethuso. It was ongmallrseparated from the qneation cannot be said to be decided either 
inautfsod by a narrow chaoneJ wiiifh wa* aab- way Ackiadma commantcated with the Island 
BetjuenVlj filled up by acauMwaj (Thnc tx-S), by a fortified entrante called Pentapyla, at the 
but it was seiered troiu the mainland probably end of tha isthmus or causeway At the time 
by the eider Dionysius and afterwards con of theeiege of Byracase by the Athenians in the 
nectedwitbit by meonsof a bnd_e >— 2 Achra* Peloponnesian war (415) tbecityconsiated only 
dlna I’AxpaSiiii) or ‘the Outer City consisted of the two parts already mentioned Ortygia 
probably of the lerel plain between tho Great toTnusc' the inner and Achrad na the outer 
Harbour and the foot of Epipolae, bordered city<-^ Ty the (Tt'xii)i named after the temple 



on the W by the marshes of I^umelria. ^Tben 
the eity, m the tune of Gelo. spread beyond lU 
ongmm lizsits in Ortygio, the lerel plain waa 
Occupied, and became what Thucydiles ralla 
the ‘Outer City' The Agora was in the part 
Dearest the Island, and was surrouDded wilb, 
porticoes by Dionysius the elder (Diod. «t 7, 
Cic I err it 53, 119 ) Adjoining <C was i 
temple of Jupiter (Diod xrh 83) and probably 
the PnUneum (Cie Ferr it 67, 12^) The ! 
name Achraditia does not seem to bare been 
used before the end of the filth century b c, 
and eieo the later writers IlaUrch and Diodo* 
the tiama b m spesking of 

, i“” "f the AUienisn siege. But in speoAmw 
of Uter history D odran^^ry. and C«l»o cob 


of Tyehe or Fortune, waa aituated VT of Achro- 
dina,ui the direction of the port colled Trogilos 
At the tuaeof the Athenian siege of Srracuae 
it wa« only an unfortified suburb, which is 
meutiooed by Diodorus (xi. C8) as existing in 
485, but It probably hod rery few houses until 
Dionynus fortified the N part of the pis 
teau, after which tune it became the most 
populous part of thecity In this quarter stood 
tbe gymnsnnuL— 4 KeapSUt (Sfa t4Xii) 
BearlyS'VV ofAehradina. At the tune of the 
Athenian siege of Syraense, a suburb called 
TcmttiiDs, fti)TO baTing sntliin it the aiatus and 
“Wsecrated ground of Apollo Tetneniten, stood 
<m Um high ground abore Uie sit* in which the 
thcatrig was aftenrsrds built. This sohuih 
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Pontns Me called White Symns [Lsi-costbi] 
in contradiBtmctioa to the people ot daiker 
complexion m 8^» Proper, who are Bometunes 
even called Black Synans (Zvpioi fitXay*s) 
The Greeks thtu designated as Byna the 
ronntry lying beyond Phoemcia, and tnclnded 
nnder the same name the country ol Canaan 
or Palestine Greek writers especially Hero- 
dotus, often not only reckoned the Pho^cians 
as Syrians, bnt even identified Syrians with 
Assyrians (Hdt. u 153, Tii 63] In the nai 
rower sense, Syria was bounded on the Vf 
(beginning from the S ) by kX Hermoa, at the 
B end of Antihbanns, which separated it Itoid 
P alestine, by the range of Idbanns, dinding 
it from Phoemce, by the Mediterranean, and 
by kl Amanas, which divided it from Gtlicia, 
on the N (where it bordered on Cappadocia) 
by the mam chain of M Tanrus, almost ex 
actly along the parallel of 38° N lat, and 
striking the Enphn tea just below Jnhoiiolia, and 
considerably above Samosata hence the En 
plirates forms the E bonndary, dividing Syna, 
first from a very small portion of Armenia and 
then from kleeopotamia toabont or beyond the 
thirty sixth parallel of K lat , whence the 8E 
and S boundaries, towards Babylonia and 
Arabia, in the Great Desert, are exceedingly 
indefimte [Comp Aiunia.] The 17 part of ; 
the S bonndary ran lust below Damascus, 
being formed by the highlands of Trachoiutis 
The name Costs Syria (^ KOiKyj Svpla ' hollow 
Syna') was first given to the low lying part 
between Lihanns and Antilibanns m the valleys | 
ot the oppei Orontei and the Inta , bat it was 
extended so as to inclnde the conniry E of, 
Antilibanns no to, and beyond, Damascos ' 
The W part of eyna was intersected by a senes 
of monatams, running 8 (com the Tanras, 
under the names of Asiascs, Pizaia, Cxaics, 
BAit<}Ti,t.8, and Lias'ii.s and Av-nLUAxns, 
and the N part, between the Amanos and the 
Euphrates, was also moantomoua The chief I 
river ot ^nawas the OB0STE8,and thesmallerj 
nvers Ckslcs, CEarsaRKBOAS and LiU, 
were also ol importance The valleys among 
tlie moaniaiss were fertile, especuJiy lo the 
h part even the E , which is now merged in 
the Great Desert of Arabia, appears to have 
>111,1 more numerons and more exteneire spaces 
capable of cnltiration, and supported great 
cities, the mins of which now stand to (be 
midst of sandy wastes — llanng been a part 
snocesslTely of the Assyrun, Babylonian, Per 
Sian, and Macedonian empires, Syna fell, after 
the battle of Ipsas (a c SOI), to the share of 
Selencos hicstOT, and formed a part of the 
gxeAtijiigirm of theileleiinidserWhoseduahiiy 
IS given in the articles Seuucus, Awtiochos, ' 
DziiETEnrs, Ac In this partition, however, 
Coelesyna and Palestine went, not to Syna, 
hot to Egypt, and the possession of those pm- 
imces became the great source of contention 
between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids. By 
the irruptions of the PartHians on the E^ ami 
the unsuccessful wir of Antiocbus the Great 
with the Homans on the the Greek Syrian 
kingdom was reduced to the hmits of Syna 
itself, and became weaker and weaker, until it 
was overthrown by TiGRA>Ea king of Armenia, 

B c 79 Soon afterwards, when the Eomans! 
had conquered Tigranes as well as klithndstes, 
Syria was quietly added by Pompey to the em 
pire of the republic and was constituted a 
prtmnce. Be 64 . but ,ts b district, Comma- 
tCf,'* a later penod inclndrf in 

“IS arraneement [CoiniAOEWE ] As the E 


provinee of the Roman empire, and with its 
great desert frontier, Syna was constantly ex- 
posed to the irmptions of the Parthians, and, 
after them, of the Persians , bnt it tong re- 
mained one of the most flourishing of tlie pro- 
vinces The attempt of Zenobia to make it 
the scat of empire is noticed nnder PiLJtYiu 
and Zenobia tVhile the Roman emperors 
defended this precious possession against the 
attacks of the Persian kings with larious suc- 
cess, a new danger arose, as early as the fourth 
century, from the Arabians of the Desert, who 
began to be known nnder the name of Baracecs, 
and, when the rise of kDbammed had given to 
the Arabs that great religious impulse which 
levolutionised the £ world, Syna was tho first 
great conquest that they made from the E 
empire, a d CS2-6S8 —In the tune immediately 
socceeding the klacedonian conquest, Syna 
was regaMed as consisting of two parts the 
N , inclnding the whole country down to the 
beginning of the Lebanon range, and the S , 
conaistuig of Coelesyna in its more extended 
sense The former, which wss called Byna 
Proper, or Upper Syria (u iyu Zvpto. Syria Su 
penor) was divided into fonr districts or 
telnrclues, which were named after their re- 
spective capitals, Seleucu, Antiochene, Laodi 
eene, and Apamene The Roman province of 
Syna as originally constituted by Pompey in 
61 B c was by no means a single homogeneous 
region Owing to thediSerent nationahiiei and 
interests which Byna promrly so called com 
pnsed, It was at first parcelled out t«tween tlia 
Homan fonsdiction and a number of mdeper. 
dent tamtones winch were allowed to remain 
within it Under the Roman proeonsal of 
Syna were at first Upper Syna (with (he cbiel 
towns Antioch, Setencia. Apareea. Laodicea, 


Cynbue, Hieroyohe and Beroea) and tba lund 
ol Phoenicia ucloding Tnpoba, Byblus, Tjra 
and Sidou; but Judaea waa left for a time 
nominally independeiil, except for a abort tune 
when Oabmint broke it up into Sva distnets 
Caesar made Judaea a client state under its 
own pnoces, and it did not become a Roman 
pronocefot the second rank, under a procura- 
tor) nnlil 6 Similarly Commagene wax 
left under its own pnnees until A.n 17, and 
again from 38 till 78, when it was finally jomed 
to the province of Byna Chaims retained its 
own pnneea (lU 92 when Domitian added it to 
the province Abilene tiU <9 Arethusa and 
Emesa till 78 Damascus was not mcluded in 
the proTiuee of Byna till 100 The province of 
Syna nnder the empire was governed by an 
imperial legate residing at Antioch it was 
I^XMitsalljr divided onto ten distnets, named 
(mostly alter their capital cities) Commagene, 

. Cyrrhestlce, Pierla, Seleucis, Chalcidfce, Chaly 
tombs, Palmyrene, Apamene, Cass^,tls, and 
Laodictne, but the last is sometimes included 
nnder Casxiolia (See the serecsl articlea) 
From CO A,n Jndaea or Syna Falaestma was 
recognised as a separate province, and at the 
end ot the second century Byna was divided 
into two provinees, Byna Magna or Coelesyna, 
and Byna Phoemce Constantine the Great 
separatedthetwoK distnets — namely, Comma- 
gene aod Cyrrhestlce— and erected them into a 
distinct province, called Euphratensis or Eu 
pfantesia, and the rest of Byna was afterwards 
dmded by Theodosius D into the two pro- 
Tinces of Syria Pnma, mclndmg the sea-coast 
and the country h of Antioch, and having that 
city for Its capital, and Syna Secunda, the 
di^ct along the Orontes, with Aywroea for its 
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capital: the E. districts no longer formed a 
part of Syria, but had fallen under the power 
of the Persians. 

Syrlae Portae (a/ Supfai ■n-iJAai ; Pass of 
Bcilon), a most important pass between Cilicia 
and Syria, lying between the shore of the Gulf 
of Issus on the 'SV., and IM. Amanus on the E. 
Xenophon, who called the pass (or rather its 
fortifications) the Gates of Cilicia and of 
Syria, describes it as three stadia in length 
and ve^ narrow, with walls built from the 
mountains to the sea at both ends (the Cilician 
and the SjTiaii), and gates in the walls. These 
walls and gates are not mentioned by the his- 
torians of Alexander. (Xen. A 7i. i. 4, 4 ; Arr. An. 

ii. 8 ; Strab. p. C7G.) I 

Syrianus (2vpioviJs), a Greek philosopher of 

the Neo-Platonic school, was a native of Alex- 
andria, and studied at Athens under Plutarchus, 
whom he succeeded as head of the Neo-Platonic 
school in the early part of the fifth century. 
The most distinguished of his disciples was 
Proclus, who regarded him with the greatest 
veneration, and gave directions that at his 
death he should be buried in the same tomb 
with Syrianus. Syrianus wrote several works, 
some of which are extant. Of these tlie most 
valuable are the commentaries on the Meta- 
physics of Aristotle. 

S^inx, an Arcadian n)*mph, who being pur- 
sued by Pan, fled into the river Ladon, and at 
her own request was metamorphosed into a 
reed, of which Pan then made his flute. HP an.] 

S^os, or Syrus (SCpov, called Sypttj by 
Homer, and 2vpa by a few writers: ^vpior. 
Syra), an island in the Aegnean sea, and one of 
the Cyclades, l^ing between Rhenea and Cj'th- 
nus. It was twenty Roman miles in circum- 
ference, and rich in pastures, wine, and com. 
It contained two cities in Homeris time, but 
only one in Ptolemy's {Od. xv. 40S-414 j Ptol. 

iii. 15, 80; Strab. p. 487). The philosopher 
Pherecydes was a native of Sjtos. The fertility 
of Syros, praised by Homer, has disappeared, 
apparently since the seventeenth century, and 
probably from the destruction of its trees. The 
present prosperity of the island is therefore 
entirely due to the circumstances which made 
it a centre of commerce since the liberation of 
Greece, and the capital of the Cj'clades. The 
traces of two towns (confirming the account in 
the Odyssey) are to he seen near the modem 
Belle (^azic. It is conjectured that some time 
after the Homeric age these were abandoned < 
for a new city built on the site of the modem ] 
Sernwujyolis, where an inscription relating to ' 
a temple of Poseidon has been found. 

Syrtes, gen. -idos (2upT*y, gen. -tdos and -ewy, . 
Ion. -mr), the Greek name for each of the two * 
great gulfs in the E. half of the N. coast of i 
Africa, is derived by ancient witers from avpaf, J 
to draw, ^vith reference to the quicksands by 1 
wliich, in the Greater Syrtis at least, ships were i 
liable to be swallowed up ; but the more prob- { 
able derivation is from the Arabic serf = a ] 
sandy desert, which is at the present day t 
applied to the country along this coast, the t 
Regio Sybtica of the ancients. Both these i 
gulfs were proverbially dangerous ; the Greater i 
SjTtis from its sandbanks and quicksands, and c 
its unbroken e.xposure to the N. winds; the s 
Lesser from its shelving rocky shores, its expo- 1 
sure to the NE. winds, and the consequent c 
variableness of the tides in it. 1. Syrtis Major t 
(^ /x^yaKrj ^vpris : Gttlf of Sidra), the E. of the i 
two, is a wide and deep gulf on the shores of i 
Tripolita and Cyrenaica, exactly opposite to the t 
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Ionic sea, or mouth of the Adriatic, between 
Sicily and Peloponnesus. Its greatest extent 
inland from N. to S. is about 110 geographical 
miles ; from E. to W. about 280 geographical 
miles, between Cepbalae Prom. {Mas Kharra) 
on the "W., and Boreum Prom. (i?ns Teyonas) 
on tlio E. The Great Desert comes doam close 
to its shores, forming a sandy coast [Syrtica 
Regio].— 2. Syrtis Minor (^ funpa 2upTty : Gulf 
of Gabes), lies in the SW. angle of the great 
bend formed by the N. const of Africa as it 
drops down to the S. from the neighbourhood 
of Carthage, and then bears again to the E. : 
in other words, in the angle between the E. 
coast of Zeugitana and Byzacena (T«7ifs) and 
I the N. coast of Tripolitana {Tripoli). Its 
month faces the E., between Caput Vada or 
Brachodes Prom. {Pas Kapoudiah) on the N., 
and the island called Meninx or Lotophagitis 
{Jcrhali) on the S. In its mouth, near the N. 
extremity, lie the islands of Cercina and Cer- 
cinitis, which were often regarded as its N. 
extremity. Tlie tme width (between Bas Ka- 
poudiah and the E. point of Jerbah) is about 
eighty geog. miles, and the greatest depth, mea» 
Bured westward from the line joining those 
points, is about sixty-five geog. miles. (Strab* 
pp. 884, 885 ; Scyl. p. 48 ; Pol. i. 89, ii. 23.) 

Syrtica Regio (!^ ^vpTuef} : W. part of Tri- 
poli), the special name of that part of the N. 
coast of Africa which lay between the two 
SjTtes, from the river Triton, at the bottom of 
the Sj-rtis Minor, on the W,, to the Philaenonim 
Arae, at the bottom of the Syrtis Major, on the 
E. It was for the most part a very narrow 
strip of sand, interspersed with salt marshes, 
between the sea and a range of mountains 
forming the edge of the Great Desert (5a7m7*a), 
with here and there a few spots capable of 
cultivation, especially about the river Cinyps. 
It was peopled by Libyan tribes, the chief of 
whom were the Lotophagi, Macae, Psylli, and 
Nasamones; and several Egyptian and Phoe- 
nician colonies were settled on the coast at an 
early period. The Greeks of Gyrene disputed 
with the Carthaginians the possession of this 
district until it was secured to Carthage by the 
self-devotion of the Piulazni. Under the Ro- 
mans it formed a part of the province of Africa. 
It was often called Tripolitana, from its tlrree 
chief cities, Abrotonuh, Oea, and Lzptis 
Magna ; and this became its usual name under 
the later empire, and has been handed down to 
our own time in the modem name of the Re- 
gency of Tripoli. (Strab. p. 884 ; Hdt. iv. 198 ; 
Ov. Pont. iii. 7, 25.) 

S^HB, PubliliuB, a slave brought from 
Antioch to Rome some years before the downfall 
of the republic, and designated, according to the 
usual practice, from the country of his birth. 

■ He attracted attention while yet a youth, by 
his beauty and his wit, was manumitted by his 
master, who probably belonged to the Clodia 
gens, assumed the name of Publilius from his 
patron (sometimes incorrectly given as Publius), 
and soon became celebrated as a mimographer, 
about D.c. 45, and still more ns an iniprovisa- 
tore. His mimic improvisations were com- 
mitted to %vTiting, and extensively circulated at 
an early period ; and a collection of pithy moral 
sayings extracted from his works appears to- 
have been used as a school-book in the boyhood 
of St. Jerome. A compilation of this descrip- 
tion, extending to upwards of 800 lines in 
iambic and trochaic measures, every apo- 
phthegm being comprised in a single line, and 
the whole ranged alphabetically, according to the 
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iniUal letter of the first word ii 


TACITUS 
I whether hie jiroenomen '9 


exUnt under the title P«bh» B^n Senfentiae j dtrablfah The time *nd place o! his l.irth ere 
These proverbs hare been drawn from TSTwnteioDlnKnrn Jle was a little older Uuui the 
sources, and are endenlly the work 6f many ^ yoonger Pliny, who was bom aJx Cl Ills 
different hands; bat a considerable namber latherwaspKbsblyComphasTscitos.aRomsn 
may be ascribed to Syras and hia o»tem leqoee, who is mentioned at a rrocarstor in 
poranea (Tlut. xirr 199, Slaerob »i 7, «, GsUia Pelgica, and who died in 79 (I’lm vu. 
OelL mi H ; Sen da Tmwj An 11, 8 » Cic <rd 76) Tacitus was first promoted by the cm 
Fdm rn.Z8, Hieron adEuteh Chroa 1974 ) — peror Vespasian, and he receir^ other faronrs 
The best edition of the Sententia4f » by from hi* aons, Titaa and Domitian 1 . It 
tl olfflm, Iieips 18C9 .7., . ^ . ’ 

fiytbu (ZC9<i>), a nrer o 
Aclmia ana Sicyonia (Pans 

Dotnitian In 78 be married the J ^ 

C dahlia Agncola, to whom he had I^n be- 
trothed jo the preceding year, while A;;ncola 
was coaeah In the rei^ of Domitian, and in 
88, Tacitas wai praetor, and he assisted as one 
of the ijai&deeiiarirJ at the solemnity of the 
Lodi Smlsre* which were celebrated ta tliat 
year(,4an < 1 . iI) Areola died at Home in 
OSy bat neither Tscitas nor the dsti^liter of 
Aenooia wss then with him It is not known 
where Tsntns was dnnns the lost illness of 
Amenta, hot be may hare been, as some tbink. 

legite vn Germany, or propraetor of 


Tihae (Tddaj TsdWr) 1 (I}atro«),aeily| 
cf Cana, on the burden of Pbrypa fStrab pp 
£70,578, Lit mrui 13)~^ (TatSa*), m city 
of Persig, in the district of Faraeiacene, E of; 

Ecbatana 

Tahersae. [Tax* Taaeaxaz] 

Tahada CScabOis ] 

Tihnrntti (rndiirno), araonntam helonsiDg,, 
half to Campania and half to Samntotn. f(« ' itefeica- fn °the reign of (ferra^ 07, Tocitna 
6 tide waa very fertile, and waa celebrated lor I waa appointed eonsul inffectns, in the place of 
Its pastores and ohve groimdi (Verg Georg T Vimnms P,d(os, who bad died m that year, 
lu Aen ziL. 715) It ahnt tn the Candioe and w&sw fnneral oratiea ha delisered VTe 
pass on Us S aide know that Tacitna bad attamed oratorical di»- 

Taekpe (Tasdsn Oalet), a city of h Afnca, 1 tinctiOA when the younger Phny was beginning 
m the lUgio Byrtiea, at the innetmost angle of h»s career lie and Taeiios were appointed 
the Syrtis Minor, to which the modem town in the rem el Tnian 199) to eonaaet the 

gim Its pTcseut name UndertheRomaasitst * *' ’ *' ‘•“* 

tret belonged toByucese, but it was afterwards 
raised to a eoloay and made the W ion of 
Tnpohtana It had sa ladifferest ^rboar 
A htils to the 77 was the bathing place (Ptis 
r 80 ) called, from its warm mineral ennuge, 

Aopae Tacipieanae {FI et-Ehatt) 

xai'fsruut, a honudiao 10 the reign of Ti 
henos, had onginally aerred afflong the aoxili 
ary troops ui the Boman army, but he deserMf 
and, baTing collected a body of freebooters, he 1 
became at length the ackxiowiedged leader of | 
the MasiiIa]Ti.i,apowrrfaI people in the interior 
of hamidia, boroenng on yiauretania. For 
Bome yean be defied the Fumun arms, jn epite 
of the sDccessfol campaign of Dlaeeus agaioat 
bun ; but he was at lengUi defeated and slam 
in battle by PoUbella,a-D 2 > C^ac^Ann. 11 . 52 , 
m-73 i» 24) 

Tachompto (TsYa>4(i,alsoTaccimpS(MLnui^ 
and M(raxs>i^ii, I’tol), aft CcBtranieleli, a 
city in the DodecaMboenni (that U, tne pari of 
A^iopia immediately above Egypt), built on 
an island (Dcrar?) near the iL bank of the 
nrer, a little ahore Pselcjs, which stood on the 
opposite bank fTsiiOs) 

Tachos kmg of Egypt, sneoeeded 

Aeons, anil maintained the independence of 
bis country for a short Ume tow^s the end 
of the reign of Artazerzes IL, sc 36t-^i 
He innted Chsbnas, the Athenian, to take the 
command of bis fleet, and AfeinTsos to under* 
sapreme comtnand of all his forces. 
iScto Chsbnas and Agesdans came to Egrpt : 
bat the latter ews much oggnered in barW 
^y the command of the mereetianea entrusted 1 
to bins Accordingly, when ^rctanabls Uid 1 
Jlaim to tJie Egyptian erowu, AgeeiUas deserted 1 
^ eepouerd the canto of AeetanaLis I 
^ftnabeome king of Egypt B c 8«l (D od. 

“ «.nol.j 

Tlrttui 


Gorueliuf, the hietonaa 


1) Phny were r>o»t intimat* (nenda. 

Ifl tlie collection ol the letters of Flmy, there 
are eleven lellers addressed to Tsntoa. The 
time of tire death of Tacitas is psknovn, but 
he appears to have sumnO Trsyao, who die<J m 
1 17 Nothing M recorded of any children ef liw, 
though the emperor Tacitos claimed a descent 
from the historian, and owJersd his works to be 
placed ID all {poblic) lihranet As a hittonaa 
Tacitus wrote undoubtedly with a bia* from his 
intense political sympathies with the senate Of 
Ifae older period as against the imperial oonati* 
tution Ilia interest, ( 00 , was coneentnted 
upon Italy somewhat to the exclusion of the 
pronores, which prevented lum from allowing 
that the imperial rale waa neceatary for the 
provincial gnremment. But for acuteness of 
thought, for inaiglit into character, he is among 
the greatest of lustonans, and lor power of 
description la a few Idling words he is un 
nvallH The folIowiDg are the extant books of 
Tacitus jn the urfer in which they were writ- 
ten (1) Jhaiegut ie Oraiortbui an e«<iay, to 
ahow the decay of oratory under the cmnire, 
wriltea m the form of a dialogue, the speakers 
being literary mea of Vespasian's reign, Cuna- 
tius llaternns, SI Aper.Johoi Sectuidos, and 
Vipstaous Sfesealla. This was written early i» 
the bto of Tacitus, when be was chiefly inllo 
eneed la style by Ciceros rhetorical worka 
It is probable that (he Cime when the dialogue 
was supposed to lake place was ad 74 (ZAal 
17}, when Tacitus was about twenty (cf Pi'll 
I) and that it was srritten and pnbtislie'l aboot 
aj> at, at the penol of Domitian's reign when 
freedom of speech waa more possible (cf Suet 
pern #l The differeuce in dictioti b< tween 
ami his later worts has caused many to 
/ that It IS a genome work of Tacilos, 
but there is no pooil ground for Ihi* denuJ 
The date accounts forthe style in acuteness of 
tbousht itisTacitc«n,aDd Uimianoonoelseof 





m TAU-HRJGA TA3rm\S 

TaUWga, » lown in LnwUnia betweWj TilthjHni (TnAWfl^j), the hmW of A«- 
AemmiDm and Lajrohnga (Plin >t 1J3j jmemaon at Troy He wm worshipped oa a 

Tal&st^o or Talamn* (sometime* wnttea l law »t Sparta and Argos, where aaenfiees gisrj 
Tslssittsor TbalaillTM) an old Italuta prob- were offered to luin 

abjy Sahiae, dettj invoVcd inthe IndijfttaiBenla Tam&ra 1 OrTaa^n* (Tamiirr) a small 

RNOtoETEa' 03 a god presiding o»er matnate Reer la Hupoftia Tarraconenwa on the coast 

thmng the bridal procession >a the tpong* ofGallaeeia falling into llio Atlantic between 

whteb attended it there were tnea 1 Talaase the Msciqs and the Prom Nenarn (Ptol ii.C,2) 

as if cslluig ioT hia presence Z>icf of -Ani art —2 (Tamerton neat Plymoath) a town of the 

ifafnwoniKw} Varioos explaoat on* were Damnonu in the 8 of Bnlain, at the mouth of 

given \ arro coimectt-d hi» name with wdAope* the Tansims fPlol w S, SO) 

s wool basket a» svinboUsing household woA Tataarlei a people in Gallaccia-oa the nrer 

(Plot Q if 81 A Icocrid was loiei ted to Tantar* 

aecoont for the msMiTt thatTolsssos orTalos Tam&rtt Janaiu.] 

was a companion of Boraulns in the rape of the Taa&nti (i'amar) & nrer m the S of Bn 

Sahave*' Soine tnodemwnwrs hate c mected tain (I'tol u 3 il 

him with Consas from the thtorv that bis Tajaaisai or 'fafflSiai {TafuWirtir, TJ/ioitm 
name 9a^ijrinat Bat he was ciearh Latin TaiiatrtTrft Taua^riet probaMy the sarae a* 
not Greek an i there is no retiecm to doobi that the Utmenc TetOMO (OJ > IS}} a town to lh« 
he was one of the Sabijic Ind getes middle of Ctjims NW of Olympus, and 

Tilatti fTii-aoj son of Bias and Pem and twentr nine mile* BE of Soloc on tlie road 
kingof Argos He wis inamed tiLvsinachc (nm tb UtUrplacetoTreinilhTss,wassiln»ted 
(Eurynome or Ly«i»nassat and was father of >n a f«r ile connCry and in the neighbourhood 
Adraatns Parthenopaens Pronar Uecisteu* of arUnsneerpper mine*. Vear it WM a cele 
Ansiomachus and Fnphvle i» G 3 I rated lUin ogcr rumar^m), Mcredto^enoa 

ApoIIiMl i 9 IS Pind. \frfi i* If II s nnme 0i t/rt » elf Ptol r lf,8| The »iie is 
ocenr* amona the Argenaots anlhstonh lae markel Lrrijmsjn thediatneteai/edramoria. 
shown at Ati,o8 71 e pntrons-mie Tof no *ri Tambrag a pfatcjtypfHTOS- 

' gisen to his M n« kiratusend nia ou the N side of Mt Ccsosoa, mentioned 
• -- Bind 01 1 ’’I hr Polfhos (* 81) Jt i» perhaps the same 


<TR<oiei 


ind Ctt 1 ’’I hr PoIsLas (* 81) Jt is perhaps the salt 
a <. T of the place which 8tniho called TaXadiSi^ (r 
•i t of \ thio- Tomittl or Tamil* {Tkamu), • n»er i 


{Tkamu), 
'eaoistkeZ . 

(Cae* B G 


If I 


Pselcis Its rmn» cons it of an amieot rock Tae Ann ... 
he«is temple with apleodid sculpture* and of Ttauia er Thoana (Td^a), • rity in the 8W 
a Utrr temple nf tfi« Roman ptnod in {he ef Arabia Felix, the upital of the Cstibani 
midst ol which stands the modern Tillage It mamtaioed a cararan traffic — — *“•’ 

There was a place 00 the opposite bank callM' * ' 

ConlnkTabaii ' 


lalat JoTeatiti [TRaiTa J 
Tslcf (TiXift) I Soa of Perdix (be aiafer 
nf DoxoaLC-s Jle la one of those tnythicai 
persons to srhom were ascribed ranoos loren 
:ioB*or pTMnitiTe works edarbof which Iheongm 
was onnowti Talos is aaid to liare torented 
the a»w from obsemng the teeth of a serpent, 
or (in some aeeoonts) the backbone cf » fi»h- ; 
He was ersd ted also with the uj»entJi>o of the j 
rtisel, the cumjnsaea, and the potte/f wbeeh| 


... , spieca OB' 

other piquets of Arabia with Gars (Strab. p 
7G3,:Plw Ti ltS,*ii.CI) 

Ttawi fTeiirfi), » natTf of Vemphu la 
Egypt, was lieatcaanbgoeemorof lonta oader 
Tiaianhmes (Tltac nfi 81 87} If* after 
words oltsfhed hiassclf to the ser»jf» of the 
eoaaser Cyra* epen who** death, ho aailed to 
Egypt, where he hoped to find refuge with 
Esanmetichus, Oil whom he had conferred os 
obligation. I’soronietiehas, howerer put lum 
to death, m order to possess himMlf of hi* 
money and *h^ (Sen. An i 2,S1, i! 1, 8, 


baedaloa was je»l^sof"hi* a\*di and threw JUe/f in 1,1, Toi xiT 1», 85) 
him down Uem the Acrepohs The place TataphllBi or TatapUBI, Sieblu* 1 
where be fell was tnarked to * tomb, which tnbune of the plebs *C SOtj prMtor ItW 
Pansaoios Tis ted cij the S. aide of the Aero- when be sras defeated by the laaobnaas, and 
poll* ju«t above the Theatre. Some setdere contnl lS2,when he fought against the lign 
confosed Talos and Fcrdix. fPaus. s 21, •» . , nan* with aacceu (Lie xai*. 8T, nxii. S3 *1 
Biwl IV 78, Anollod, m J5 9, Or ilef tw 'ttSl— S JS, brother cf the UsL 5“ 

211, Prnnn.)— 2. a man of braes, the work of } ISIS, andaerved in Greece both In this year and 
Henhoestns. ThiswMsderfnl being was given ‘th- following, tn the war against Anlioelini. 
toiXiaos by Zcos or Hephaestus, and watchesi/In I8I he wa* cwstal. when he defeated tie 
ue island of Crete bv sraiking round the Island , Iiigunan* (Lit xLS5-83} 

thn,.. ..r^. a... -.(.t ... 1 TamySM AltTtnt, a town m 

Eabocia, on Mt Cotyloenra, in the temtary cf 
Crrtna, with a temple of Apollo laid to have 
been boiU by Adcnetos. Here the AthemaJJ* 
onder Phocion eauicd a celebrated nciory orer 
Callia*«^Chalei*,»c SSt (Hdt-Ti 101. Plat. 
FAoc 15, Btrab p <17) 

TMOyrSet, a tosrn and prwiwntory of Ean>- 


thnee every day iVheneier he «*w stranger* 
•FC^^bitig he iDad“ himaelf led hot in fire, 
ana then embraced the »tr*ngeni when they 
landrt, la lbs Argonaut etoty Talo* «*«*•**» 
the Toyager* with a ihosrer of atone* He 
nou a vein running down l» hi* foot, where the 
^ • n»d Medea 
*bu nan fill oat by her magic <or a* 
Hoea* shot It out with an arrow) and 

,7 85, (FUtJyr.n p*^82«. 
^ Iff? V *25) It will be ob, ; 

the story of TaloehaTOrngrtrangrrai 

a«4nfro.5«.i 

aloiorh and lumiaii *»cn6oe» nifeml : 


of the 

Careinite*. which w*» also called trom 
ttustosro Bijjos Tamyrace* {Plot in S, 8) _ 
Tuajmu or IlimflrM rtaiaiiat, Aa*w»r*f 
JTantur) a little nrer of Phoenicia, rising tm 
3ft Xohanus anJfallingintotheSfedileTTaocan 
•boot half way totween Sidoti and Bciytu* 
(Streb. p 7^, Pol y 



T^VKAGER 

Tanager [Tanagro), a river of Lucania, 
rising in a north-easterly direction, loses itself 
under the earth near JPolIa for a space of about 
two miles, emerging from a cleft called La 
Pcriitsn, and finally falls into the Silarus near 
Forum i^opilii. This disappearance is alluded 
to in the epithet siccus (Verg. Georg, iii. 151 ; 
cf. Plin, ii. 225). 

Tanag^a (Tdvaypa: Tai'aypaTos : Grimadha), 
a celebrated town of Boeotia, situated on a 
steep ascent on the left bank of the Asopus, 
180 stadia from Oropus, and 200 stadia from 
Plataeae, in the district Tanagraea, which was 
also called Poomandris (Strab. p. 40-1 ; Steph. 
Byz. s. t’.). Tanagra was by some supposed to 
be*the same town ns the Homeric Gmca {II. 
ii. 493; Lycophr, 041); but others identified 
that town with Oropus. The most ancient 
inhabitants are said to have been the Gephy- 
raci, who came with Cadmus from Phoenicia ; 
but it was aftenvards taken possession of by 
the Aeolian Boeotians (Hdt. v. 57). It was a 
place of considerable commercial importance, 
and was celebrated, among other things, for its 
breed of fighting cocks. At n later time it 
belonged to the Boeotian confederacy. Being 
near the frontiers of Attica, it was frequently 
■exposed to the attacks of tlie Athenians; and 
near it the Athenians sustained a great defeat, 
33. c. 457. (Thuc. i. 108 ; Diod. xi. 81.) The 
principal temple at Tanagra was that of 
Bionysus: near it were those of Tliemis, Aphro- 
dite, Hermes Ciiophorus, and Hermes Proma- 
chus, which last stood near the theatre (Pans, 
is. 20). Tlie e-veavations on tlie site of Tanagra 
have shorni the circuit of walls, and the posi- 
tion of more than forty towers, of three gates, 
and of the theatre. But far more important 
was the discovery, in 1878, of the Necropolis from 
which come the numerous terracotta statuettes, 
or ‘figurines,’ with which the name of Tanagra 
is now chiefly associated [seeB/cf. of Ant. art. 
Terracotia]. 

Tanais (Tayafy). 1. (Bon, i.e. Tfufer), a 
great river, which rises in the N. of Sarmatia 
Europaea (about the centre of Bussia), and 
flows to the SE. till it comes*near the Volga, 
when it turns to the SIV. and falls into the NE. 
angle of the Palus Maeotis {Sea of Azov) by 
two principal mouths and several smaller ones. 
It was usually considered the boundary between 
Europe and Asia. The ancients regarded its 
source as doubtful : some even fancied that it 
rose in the "W. near the Danube ; others in the 
E. near the Caucasus. Strabo rejects these 
theories and correctly makes it flow from the 
N. into the P. Maeotis (Strab. p. 493; cf. Hdt. 
iv. 83). Pjtbeas seems to have mistaken the 
Elbe for a part of the Tanais (Strab. p. 104) ; 
but tliatis har^y more strange than the belief 
of the Macedonians that the Jaxartes was the 
Tanais (Strab. p. 510 ; Air. An. iii. 30, 11). — 2. 
(Ru. near Kassatcliei), a city of Sarmatia 
Asiatica, on the N. side of the S. mouth of the 
Tanais, at a little distance from the sea. It 
was founded by a colony from Miletus, and 
became a very flourishing emporium. It re- 
duced to subjection several of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, but in its turn it became subject 
to the kings of Bosporus. It was destroyed 
by Polemon on account of an attempted revolt, 
and, though aftem'ords restored, it ne^er re- 
gained its former prosperity. (Ptol. iii. 5, 20; 
Strab. p. 493.) 

Tanaquil. [T.-irquikius.] 

Tanarus {Tanaro), a river of Liguria, which 
rises in the Maritime Alps, is joined by the 
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Sittra, and flows into the Po a little below 
Vdlcnza (Forum Fulvii). It passes the walls 
of Asii (Plin, iii. 118). 

Tanetum (Tauetanus; Tanetd), a town of 
the Boil in Gallia Cispadana, between Mutina 
and Parma (Pol. iji. 40 ; Liv. sxi. 25j 

Tdius (Tany: 0- T. Zoan: TavlrT}s: San, 
Bn.), a very ancient city of Lower Egypt,^in tlie 
E. part of the Delta, on the right bank of the 
arm of the Nile which was called after it the 
Tanitic, and on the S1V. side of the great lake 
between this and the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile, which was also called, after the city, 
Tunis {Lake of Mcnzaleh). It was one of tlie 
capitals of Lower Egypt in early times, fortified 
by the kings of the twelfth and thirteenth 
dynasties, who raised great buildings there 
(about B.c. 2400b 

Tantalus (TarraXoy). 1. Son of Zeus and 
Pluto, daughter of Himautes (Pans. li. 22, 8 ; Hyg. 
Fab. 155). His wife is called by some Euryanassa, 
by others Taygete or Dionc, and by others 
Clytia or Eupryto- He was the father of 
Pelops, Broteas and Niobe. Tantalus is repre- 
sented ns a wealthy king of Lydia, especially of 
the region about the Hennus and Mt. Sipylus, 
He is selected by poets as the type of extreme 
prosperity followed by a sudden and fearful 
downfall. The causes of liis punishment after 
death are differently stated by the ancient 
authors. According to the common account 
Zeus inrited him to his table, and communi- 
cated bis divine counsels to him. Tantalus 
divulged the secrets thus intrusted to him; 
and he was punished in the lower world by 
being afflicted ^vith a raging thirst, and at the 
same time placed in the midst of a lake, the 
waters of which always receded from him as 
soon as he attempted to drink them. Over his 
head, moreover, hung branches of fruit, which 
receded in like manner when he stretched out 
his hand to reach them. (Of?, iv. 77 ; Diod. iv. 
74; Hyg. Fab. 82; Hor. Saf. i. 1, G8 ; Ov. Met. 
iv. 457.) Another version related that there 
was suspended over his head a huge rock ever 
threatening to cru'sh him (Pind. 01. i. 56, 
Isthm. vii. 20; Eur- Or. 5; Cic. Fin. i. IS, 60, 
Tusc. iv. 16, 85). In another story Tantalus, 
wishing to test the gods, cut his son Pelops in 
pieces, boiled them and set them before the 
gods at a repast [Pelops]. In another, Tanta- 
lus stole nectar and ambrosia from the table of 
the gods and gave them to his friends (Pind. 
01. i. 60). Yet another tradition relates the 
following story’. Rhea caused the infant Zens 
and his nurse to be guarded in Crete by a 
golden dog, whom Zeus afterwards appointed 
guardian of liis temple in Crete. Pandareus 
stole this dog, and» carrj ing him to Mount 
Sipylus in Lydia, gave him to Tantalus to take 
care of. But when Pandareus demanded the 
dog back, Tantalus took an oath that he had 
never received it. Zeus thereupon changed 
Pandareus into a stone, and threw Tantalus 
down from Mount Sipylus, or, in some accounts, 
buried him under the mountain (Ant. Lib. 
36). This story seems to have more connexion 
with tire punishment (us in Pindar) of the stone 
ever about to fall upon him. The other punish- 
ment of Tantalus was proverbial in ancient 
times, and from it the English language has 
borrowed the verb * to tantalize ’ — that is, to 
bold out hopes or prospects which cannot be 
realised. The paintings of Polygnotus at 
Delphi represented both traditions of his 
punishment in Hades (Pans. -x. 81, 12). The 
tomb of Tantalus was shown near Mt. Sipylus. 

3n2 
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The patrocfmio Tantaltdts is frequently 
giren to the descendants of Tsntalos Hence 
we find, not only his son Pelops, but also 
Atrens, Tbyestes, Agamemnon, hlenelaas, and 
Orestes called by bia name iTor the confirma- ' 
tion denTed from archaeoloiry of those tradi 
tions which ascribe a Lydian ongin to the 
Pelopidae who reigned at Piryns and Mycenae 
see Pelops, p 669, b Mice>ae}— 2 S<m of 
Thyestes, who was killed by Atreus. Others I 
call him a son of Broteas He was mamed to ' 
Clytaemnestra before Agamemnon and la eaid 
by some to have been killed by Agamemnon 
(Ot ifef Ti 210, ApoUod. m 5, 6)-^ Son 
of Amphicm and NioSe (Pans u. Id, 2, Bfg 
Fab 88) 

Tanus or Tanans (rdvor or Tovo^t fans) a 
nyei m the district of Thyreatia, on the £ 
coast of Peloponessns using m Bit Painon, 
and falling mto the Thyreatic gulf, after form 
tag the boundary between Argalis and 
(Pans u 8$, 7) 

laoel (TarfKii), a city on the coast of Persia, 
near the month of the iirer Grams, need 
occasionally aa a royal residence The anr* 
lonnding distnct was called TB«Ki7vii (Slrab i 
p 728 , Arr Ind 39 ) I 

Taoeht (Tdoxai), a people of Pontna on the I 
borders of Armenia, who are freqaentiy men ' 
tioned by Xenophon in the Anabasu (it 1, Id, 

T 15,17) 

Taphlae InsGlae, a number of small istanda 
in the Zenian sea, lying between the coasts of 
liencadia and Aeamama. They wetoalsocalled 
the islands of the Teleboae, and their inhabt 
tanti were in like manner named Taphli 
JTd«toO orTeleb6ae (Ti)X<d<ici) The lanettl 
of tnese ubnds was called Tapbut by ' 

Homer, bat TaphiSi (To^ieCt) or Taptuftta^ 
by later writers (now ileaan$i). 
^ey are mentioned m Hornet as the baonts 
of notorious pirates, and are celebrated is 
mythology on account of the war earned on 
between them and Electryon, king of Ujeenae 
(Odi «7,XT *27 ,xtl 426, Hdt t 69,Strab 
p es9) 

Tapuastoi (To^iawoiii h/acncoro and 
pant), a mocntain in Aetoha and Locris, 
properly only a S W continnatioa of Bits 
Oeta and Coras. [Oeto.] 

TapJul {Tapa, Bo.), a city cl the IJodeca- 
schoenns — that is, the distnct of Aelhio^ 
immediately aboTC Egypt — stood rai tbe w 
bank of the Nile, S of Tzitzis, and N of Talmis 
It 13 also called TaBfj and Tawit There was a ^ 
town on the opposite bank called Contia-Taphis. ; 
(Ptol IT i, 17 ) 

Tiippios), a town on the isthmos ot the Cherso- ' 
sesns Tannca, so called because a trench or 
ditch was cut across the isthmus at this point I 
(Hdt IT 8 , Plm. IT 85) ' 

Taphtti reapHLiE ] 

Tapotms (TaxiScfipii, TmSvipis, TapSaipit, 

1.C the tomb of Oftnt ABousir, Bu.),a city of 
Liwer Egypt, on the NW frontier, m the 
Libya Nomos, W of Alexandria, so called be 
cause It claimed to be consilered tbe bnnal 
Place of Osina (Strah p 799, PtoL i» 5 , 91 ) — . 
Mention is al»o made of a Lesser Tapouna 
(^n«fAToTiS<r«ifPij)nearit(Sttab p fcOO) 

TaprShinS ^arpcffir^i Ceyton), a great 
LsUud <jf tbe Indian Ocean, opposite to the 8 
CTtremitj of India intra Gaogem The Greeks I 
acquainted with it through the I 


^‘eS^^henes and Onesicntus in 
'll®* *1 Alexander, and thioagh icfonnation 
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obtained by residents m India. This early 
infbiinatuHi spoke of its elephants, its gold ana 
precioita stones, but greatly exaggerated its 
Stance from India, The Boman gei^a 
pbers acquired additional knowledge resjicrt- 
mg the island through an embassy which was 
sent from it to Borne m the reign of Claudius 
Of the accounts given of it by the ancients it la 
only necessary here to state that all agree m 
dcwnbmg it as very much larger than it really 
IS Ptolemy, who giTgs a great deal of correct 
mibnnation about the island, also exaggerates 
its Bize (Strab p 690, Ptol ni 4,Fliii n 81, 
Met til. 77 Oi Pont i 5 80 ) 

TApfin (rdruviwt or TamopoO a power/af 
people, apparently of Scythian origin, who 
dwelt in Media on the borders of Parthia, S of 
B1 Coronus They also extended into Mac 
giana, and probably farther N on the E side of 
tbe Caspian, where their original abodes seem 
to hare Men in the motmtains called by their 
names (Strah pp 51i 520 523 Ptol ii 10,2, 
Cart TL 1,24 ) 

Tipiin Montei (rA Tairoupa vpii)i a range of 
oontams on the £ of the Caspian sea, in 
habited by the Tarriu. 
nras {XuiEMPSt] 

Tarhelli, one of the most important people 
in Gallia Aqnitanica, between the Ocean iheiice 


in Gallia Aqnitanica, between the Ocean iheiice 
called TarieUivum Ae^uor and Tarlellut 
Oeeanui) and the Pyrenees (hence called 
TarbelU Pvrtne) Tlieir country was sandy 
and nnprodaetiTe, bat contamra gold sod 
nuneralaprtaga Their chief town was Aquae 
Tarbeliiese or Asgustae, on the Atums (I>a» 
on the Adour) (Caes B G ml 27, Strab 
p 100, Lucan, i 421 ) 

Tarcbon, son of Tmhenus, who is said to 
have built the tosm of Taiquioii [Xauqi jmi 1 

TAreafuJOS Sutsi (Te^i^iVer wMwar O of 
Tarentutn), a great nlf in the S of Italy, 
tetween Bruttian, Lncania, and Calabna, 
beginiung W near the Prom Lacmiimi, and 
euSing E near the From ^pygium, and 
named after the town ot Tare&tum According 
to Strabo, it is 1920 stadia in circuit and the 
eutrance to it is 700 stadia wide, winch is a 
fair approximation. (Strab pp 2iil, 2031 

TAreatnm, called Tarai by the Greeks 
(rdpai, «TToj Taptvr'vot, Tarentmus Ta 
ranto), an important Greek city lo Italy, 
sitoaW on the W coast of the ^nmauU of 
Calabna, and on a bay ot the sea about 100 
stadia m circuit forming an excellent harbour, 
and being a fiOTtion of the great Gulf of Taren 
torn. The aty stood in the inuUt of a beao'ifal 
and lertOe country, S ot lit Anion and ft of 
llhpjoriiilhxifllijeualap'iw Iteordiny to Mine 
trsdibons, to which no great weight u attached, 

' Tie originally built by the lapygiana who 
eaid lo have been joined by some Cretan 
colonrsts from the neighbouring towD o! Urn, 
and it denved its name from the mythical 
Taras, a son of Poseidon (Faus x 10 C) Tile 
greatness of Tarentoai (and probably its real 
<wigm) date from e c 708 when the town was 
built or taken possesbion of by a strong body of 
Idcedaemonian Fartheuiae under the guidance 
ofPhalaatlinsfPiuiaNTHtsJ It soon became 
the moat powerful and flounshing cut lu the 
whole ol ilsgna Graecia, and eierci^ted a kind 
of supremacy over the other Greek cities lu 
Italy It earned on an erteusiie commerce, 
posseased a considerable fieet of ships of war, 
and was able to bring into tlie Bela, with the 
assistance of itsa1Iies,anannyof30 000footsnd 
horse The city itself in its most flourish 
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ing period contained 2i!,000 men capable of 
bearing arms. The gocernment of Tarcntnm 
•was different at various periods. In the time 
of Darius Hystapis, Herodotus speaks of a king 
(i.c. a tyrant) of Tarentum; but at a later 
period the government was a democracy. Arcby- 
tas, who was bom at Tarentum, and who lived 
about n.c. 100, drew up a code of laws for his 
native city. IVith the increase of wealth the 
citizens became luxurious and effeminate, and 
being hard pressed by the Lucanians and other 
barbarians in the neighbourhood, they were 
obliged to apply for aid to the mother-country. 
Archidamus, son of .-igesilaus, was the first 
who came to their assistance, in E.c. 338 ; and 
he. fell in battle fighting on their behalf (Diod. 
xvi. 88, 88). The next prince whom they in- 
vited to succour them was Alexander, king of 
Epirus, and uncle to Alexander the Great. At 
first he met with considerable success, but was 
eveutually defeated and slain by the Brattii in 
820 near Pandosia on the banks of the Acheron. 
Shortly afterwards the Tarentines had to en- 
counter a still more formidable enemy. Ha-ving 
attacked some Roman ships, and then grossly 
insulted the Roman ambassadors who had been 
sent to demand reparaffon, they became in- j 
volvcd in war with the powerful republic. Tlie I 
Tarentines were saved for a time by Pyrrhus, 



Coin of Tarentum, Srd cent. B.c. 

Otr., head of Heracles, in llon-akin; rer., NIKA TAPAN. 

TINON : Taras, with trident, driving a blga. 

king of Epirus, who came to their help in 281 ; 
but two years after the defeat of this monarch 
and his -withdrawal from Italy, the city was 
taken by the Romans (272). [Pyurkus.] In 
the second Punic war Tarentum revolted from 
Rome to Hannibal (212) ; but it was retaken 
by the Romans in 207, and was treated by 
them with great severity. From this time 
Tarentum declined in prosperity and wealth. 
It was subsequently made a Roman colony, 
and it stiU continued to be a place of consider- 
able importance in the time of Augustus. (App. 
JB.C. ii- to, V. 93 ; Tac. Ann. i. 10.) Its inhabi- 
tants retained their love of luxury and ease, 
and it is described by Horace as inolle Taren- 
ium and ivibelle Tarentum. Even after the 
downfall of the 'Western Empire the Greek 
language was still spoken at Tarentum ; and it 
was long one of the chief strongholds of the By- 
zantine empire in the south of Italy. The town 
of Tarentum consisted of two parts : the town on 
the peninsula at the entrance of the harbour was 
connected with the town on the mainland by a 
very low isthmus. On the NW. comer of the 
peninsula, close to the entrance of the harbour, 
was the citadel the principal part of the town 
was situated SW. of the istlunns. The prin- 
cipal gate on the E. side of the city was called 
the Temenid gate. (Strab. p. 278; Pol, viii. 80.) 
The entrance to the inner harbour was closed 
by d bridge. The modem town is confined to 
the island or peninsula on which the citadel 
stood. The neighbourhood of Tarentum pro- 
duced the best wool in all Italy, and was also 
celebrated for its excellent wine, figs, pears, 
and other fruits. Its purple dye was also much 
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valued in antiquity. (Pol. x. 1 ; Flor. i. 18, 3 ; 
Strab. p. 278; facymn. p. 332.) Some part of 
the district close to Tarentum was called 
Satnrium (Strab. p. 279; Steph. Byz. s.v. 
SaTvpwv). Hence Virgil applies this word as 
an epithet of Tarentum, and Horace uses it to 
^scribe Hie Tarentine breed of horses (Verg. 

ii. 197 ; Hor. i. C, 59;. [SxTvmvn.j 
^le remains of the ancient toivn are important 
in archaeology. The line of walls is visible in 
many places, built of large blocks ; there are 
remains of a Doric temple ivithin the ancient 
acropolis, of a porticus and of a Homan amphi- 
theatre, whicli stood on the neck of the istlimus, 
probably on the site of the old theatre, famous 
for the outbreak of hostilities with Home. Of 
special interest is the rich find of terracotta 
statuettes, many of them connected with the 
worship of the Chthonic Dionysus and Perse- 
jihone. 

Tarichea or -eae (Tapf;^^eia, -4ai, -a7ai : jEI- 
KcreJt, Rii.), a tou-p of Galilee, at the S. end of 
the lake of Tiberias, strongly fortified, and with 
a turbulent population, who gave the Romans 
much trouble during the Jewish war. It 
obtained its name from the quantities of the 
fish of the neighbouring lakes which were 
salted here.^ (Strab. p. 764 ; Jos. B.J. iii. 10. 1.) 

Tarae {Tdpim), a city of Lydia, on Tmolus, 
mentioned by Houicr. Pliny mentions simply 
a fountain of the name. (//. v. 44 : Strab. p. 
413; Plin. v. 110.) 

Tarpa, Sp. Maecius, was engaged by Pom- 
peius to select the plays that were acted* at his 
games exhibited in b.c. 55. Tarpa was likewise 
employed by Augustus as a censor (perhaps as 
Magister Collegii) at the public readings of the 
poets in the Collegium Poetarum. (Cic. aH 
Fam, ril 1 ; Hor. Sat. i. 10, 88, A.P. 287.) 

Tarpeia, daughter of Sp. Tarpeius, the go- 
vernor of the Roman citadel on the Saturnian 
hill, aftenvards called the Capitoline, was 
tempted by the gold on the Sabine bracelets 
and collars to open a gate of the fortress to T. 
Tatius and his Sabines. As they entered, they 
threw upon her their shields, and thus crushed 
her to death. Sim was buried on the hill, and 
her memory was presen'ed by the name of the 
Tarpeian rock, which was given to a part of the 
Capitoline (Liv. i. li). Dionysius {ii. 40) speaks 
of a custom of offering annual libations to her, 
which suggests the probability that Tarjjeia 
was originally some local deity worshipped at 
that spot from whom the Tarpeian rock was 
named, but whose identity had been obscured 
and confused in later stories. There are similar 
stories of the betrayal of a fortress and its 
punishment in other places. One very like it is 
still told on the site of GeTgoyio.m Auvergne. A 
legend still exists at Rome which relates that 
the fair Tarpeia ever sits in the heart of the 
hill, covered with gold and jewels, and bound 
by a spell. 

Tarphe {Tdp<pT)), a town in Locris on ^It. 
Oeta, mentioned by Homer, and subsequently 
called Pharygae (Xf. ii. 533 ; Strab. p. 420). 

Tarquiiua. [Tauquinius.] 

Tarqninii (Tarquiniensis : Turchina, nr. Cor- 
neto)f a city of Etruria, situated on a hill and 
on the river Marta, SE. of Cosa and on a road 
leading from the latter town to Home. It was 
one of the twelve Etruscan cities, and was prob- 
ably regarded as the metropolis of the Con- 
federation. It is Said to have been founded by 
Tarchon, the son or brother of T 5 ’rrhenus, who 
was the leader of the Lydian colony from Asia 
to Italy (Strab. p. 219 ; Serv. ad Aen. x. 179, 
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198) It was mtheneighboarhood of Torqomu be placed a gamaoa oodet the command ot 
that the seer Tajres appearwh troin whom the Egenos, tbeson of hudeeeasedhrother, Amna, 
Etruscans leamt UieitciTiI and religions pobtj .who loolc the toniarae of ColUtinua Some 
[Taoes] Th^e can heco doubt thatTar^unu I tiaditioos relatothat larquinjos defeated the 

was an onginalEtmscan cit; andtliat Tarcbon ’ Etrnscans bkewise Among the important 
IS mereij- a personifcation ol the race of the works which Targninius ezecnled in peace, the 
Tynhemana ItwaBatTaTqumiitbatDemara- most celebrated are the rast sewera by which 
tas the father of Tar^ninios Priscna, is said to tlie lower parts of the city were drained, an 1 
hare settled Mtcr the expulsion of Tarquinioa which still remain [see p 8IC, a] He is also 
Soperbns from Home the Tar>]Qiniensc3, in said in soma traditions to liare laid oat the 
conjunction with the 1 eientea, are s&id tohaie Cirens Maximns in the valley which h°d been 
eepous^ his cause bat to luie been defeated drained by the sewers, and also to bare msti 
^ the Romans iLir ii b D onya i 14) toted the Great or Roman Games, which were 
From this time the Tarqaiaieznee rera tra- . henceforth perfortned in the Circus. 27ie 
qnently engaged in war with the Romans hat I Fonun with its porticoes and rows of shops 
(hey were at Ien.^h obliged to submit to Rome ' was also his work, and he likewise began to 
about B c 310 (Lit ix 3>41) Tarquinii was I surroimd the city with a stone wall, a work 
subsequently made a Roman colony and a , winch wa^finished by his successor, Semus 


muuicipinm lApp £ C i 43), but it gratioally 
declined in importance and m the eighth or 
ointh century of the Cbnstiaa era it was de 
serted by its inhabitanta. who founded Comefo 
on the opposite hiU. There are few remains 
of the ancient city itself, but the cemetery of 
Tarquimi, consisting of a rast number of sub. 
terraneous carex m the hilt on which Cometo 
stands, IS still m a state of excellent preserra- 


Taibns The budding of theCapitoIme temple 
IS moreorer attributed to the elder Tarquinias, 
Ihoogh most traditions ascribe this work to his 
SOD, and only the row to the father Tarquiums 
atso made some changes in the constitution of 
the state He added 100 new members (o 
the senate who were called patret minorum 
^Rfium to distinguish them from tfia ol I 
senators, who were now called patret mojorum 


1 , and contains numerons Etruscan pamb- ^enfiuin He wished to add other tribes to 
mgs here some of the most mterestiag rcmaina the three established by Romalns, and to Call 
of Etruscan art hare been discoreced LB modem them after himself and two of his friends 
times Uis plan was opposed by the augur Attus 

Tarquisliu, the name of a family m early Sanus, who gire a couTinemg proof (bat the 
Roman history to which the fifth and screnth gods wm opposed to bis purpose [Nama] 
longs of Rome belonged. The legeod of the Accordingty, be gave op bis design of estsb- 
Jarquiaa ran at foUowa Demaratos, their Lshing new tnbes but with each of the t) ree 
ancestor, belonged to the noble family of the he associated another ander the aame name t 
Bacehiaue at Connth and fled from hlinatiT* i f*--‘ *■ •’ “■* ’ *““■ 


city when the power of his order wu over 
thrown by Cypuloa. He settled at Tarqnijui 
in Etnna, where he had mercantile con 
nesions. lie named an Etruscan wife, by 
whom he had two sons Lueomo and Anns. 
The latter died in thelifetime ot his father, leav 
mg his snfa pregnant, hut as Demaratos was 
Ignorant of tms cucumstance, he beqoeatbwl 
all lus property to Lucomo, and died himself 
shortly afterwards. Bat,allhoogb Duemno was 
thus one of the most wealthy persons at Tar 
quinii, and had married Tanaquil, who belonged 
to a family of the highest rank, be waaciclud^, 
as a stranger, from all po«%r and lofiaeuce in 
the state Discontented witbihuinfenorposi 
turn, and urged on by his wife, ha reaolrra to 
leave Taiquinii, and remove to Rome IIb 
accordmgly set out for Rome, dnnng in a 
chariot with his wife, and accompanied by a 
large tnin of followers. When they had reached 
the Janiculum an eagle seized his etp. and 
after carrying it away to a great height placed 
it again upon his bead. Tanaquih who was 
skilled in tlie Etmscan setence of augury, bade 
her husband hope for the highest himoor fms 
tois omen Her predictions were soon Verified 
The stranger waa received with welcome, and 
he and his foUowerawere admitted to theri^ts 
of Roman citizens. He took the name of L. 
Tarquiniui, to which Livy adds rnicus Uis 
weaitb, his courage and lus wisdom eaiued 
hm tho^loTe__both ot Aneus Marcios and ol 


dian of his children , and. when he died 1 , 1,9 
eenals aud the people nnanimousJy elected Ter- 
Sjnniiis to the vacant throne. The reien of 
is^auiiBs was distinguished by great exploits 
teaW H,"*? “7 E«»‘ wufks lu peace. He do- 
people ceded to him the town oi CoUatia, where 


that bencefoTth there were the first and second 
Ramnes, Titles and Lnceres. Tuquimni was 
Bordered, after a rrign of thiriy.eisht Tears at 
the tnstigatioa of the sons of Ancus Sfarems. 
But they did not secure the reward of thsir 
crune,lor Senins TuUios, with the assitUnee 
of Tanaqui, soceeeded to the vacant throne 
ftir 1.3W1, Dioaya. 111 . 4&-73 it 1, Ci&ife 
ui 20) Tarquinius left two Bone and two 
daaghterv IIis two tons, E. Tanjuimus and 
Amos, were subsequent^ mamod to the two 
daughters of Semus Tullius One of his 
daughters was married to ticrvius TulUus, and 
the other to SI Brutus by whom she became 
the mother of the celebrated L. Bratus the 
first coDsol at Romo Bemus Tullius, whose 
Iiife 13 given under Tcixtcs waa murdered 
after a reign of forty four years by his son in 
law, E. Tarqumins who ascended the vacant 
throne.— Ik larquuuus Bepttbus began hu 
reign without any of the forms of election. 
One of the first acts of his reign was to abolish 
the rights which bad been conferred upon the 
plebeians by 8emus , and at the tame time all 
senators and petncians whom he mistrusted, 
or whoso wealth he coveted, were put to death 
or driven into exile He surrounded himself 
by a bodyguard, by means of which he was 
enabled to do what he liked. His cruelty and 
tyrmu^ obtained for him the surname of baper 
b«s Dot, although a tyrant at home boraiseil 
Rome to great mfinence and power among the 
sanouBduig nations He gave his daughter in 
marriage to Octanna Mamiliua of Tuscnlnm, 
the most powerful of the IbIiq chiefs, and 
under his swsyRome became the head of the 
iBtia Cmlederacy He defeated the \ olscians, 
and took the wealthy town ot Snesaa Pometia, 
with toe spoils of which he commenced the 
erection of the Capitol, which lus father ha>{ 
vowed. In the vaults ol this temple he de- 
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posited the Sibylline books, which the king 
purclinsed from a Sibyl or prophetess. She had 
offered to sell him nine hooks for 300 pieces of 
gold. The king refused the offer with scorn. 
Thereupon she went away, and burned three, 
and then demanded the same price for the six. 
The king still refused. She again went away 
and hnnit three more, and still demanded the 
same price for the remaining three. The king 
now purchased the three hooks, and the Sibyl 
disappeared. Ho next engaged in war with 
Gabii, one of the Latin cities which refused to 
enter into the League. Unable to take the city 
by force of arms, Tarqninius had rccour.so to 
stratagem. His son, Sextus, pretending to be 
ill-tre.rted by his father, and covered with the 
bloody mnrfis of stripes, fled to Gabii. The 
infatuated inhabitants intrusted him with the 
command of their troops; whereupon he sent 
a messenger to his father to inquure how he 
should deliver the city into his hands. The 
Icing, who was walking in his garden when the 
messenger arrived, made no reply, hut kept 
striking off the heads of the tallest poppies 
with his stick. Sextus took the hint. He put 
to death or banished all the leading men of the 
place, and then had no difficulty in compelling 
it to submit to his father (cf. Ov. Fast. n. G8G- 
710). In the midst of his prosperity, Tar- 
qninins fell through a shameful outrage com- 
mitted by one of his eons. Tarqninius and his 
sons were engaged in besieging Ardea, a city of 
the Eutulians. Here, as the king’s sons, and 
their cousin, Tarquinius Collatinus, the son of 
Egerius, were feasting together, a dispute arose 
about the virtue of their wives. To settle the 
matter they mounted their horses, and first 
went to Rome, where they surprised the king’s 
daughters at a splendid banquet ; then to 
CoUatia, where, though it was late in the night, 
they found Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, 
spinning amid her handmaids. The beauty and 
virtue of Lucretia had fired the evil passions of 
Sextus. A few days afterwards he returned to 
CoUatia, where he was hospitably received by 
Lucretia as her husband’s kinsman. In the 
dead of night he entered her chamber with a 
drawn sword : by threatening to lay a slave 
with his throat cut beside her, whom he would 
pretend to have kiUed in order to avenge her 
husband’s honour, he forced her to yield to 
his wishes. As soon as Sextus had departed, 
Lucretia sent for her husband and her father. 
CoUatinus came, accompanied by L. Brutus ; 
Lucretius, with P. Valerius, who afterwards 
gained the surname of Publicola. They found 
her in an agony of sorrow. She told them what 
had happened, enjoined them to avenge her 
dishonour, and then stabbed herself to death 
(cf. Ov. Fast. ii. 725-832). They aU swore to 
avenge her. Brutus threw off his assumed 
stupidity, and placed himself at their head. 
They carried the corpse to Rome. Bratus, who 
was Tribunus Celeram, summoned the people, 
and related the deed of shame. All classes were 
inflamed with indignation. A decree waspassed 
deposing the king, and banishing him and his 
family from the city. The army encamped 
before Ardea likewise renounced their aUe- 
giance to the tyrant. Tarquinius, with his two 
sons, Titus and Aruns, took refuge at Caere in 
Etrnria. Sextns repaired to Gabii, his own 
principality, where he was shortlj’ after mur- 
dered by the friends of those whom he had 
put to death. Tarquinius reigned twenty-fonr 
years. He was banished n.c. 610. The people 
of Tarquinii and Veil espoused the cause of the 
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exiled tyrant, and marched against Rome. The 
two consuls advanced to meet them. A bloody 
battle was fought, in which Bratus and Aruns, 
the son of Tarqninius, slew each other. Tar- 
quinius next repaired to L.ars Porsena or Por- 
Bcnna, the powerful king of Clusiurn, a ho 
marched against Rome at the head of a vast 
ormy. [See under PonsEX.t.] MextTarqumms 
took refuge with his son-in-law, Jlamihub Oct.i- 
vius of Tusculum, and the Latin states declared 
w.ar against Rome. Tlie contest was decided 
by the celebrated battle of the lake Eegillus, 
in which the Romans gained the victory by the 
help of Castor and Pollux. Tarqninius'liimsclf 
was wounded, but escaped with his life ; Ins 
son Sextus is said to have fallen in this battle, 
though, according to another tradition, ns we’ 
have already seen, he was slain by the inhabi- 
tants of Gabii. Tarquinius Superbus had now 
no other state to which he could apply lor 
assistance. He had already survived all his 
family, and be now fled to Aristobulus at 
Cumae, where he died a wretched and childless 
old man. (Liv. ii. 1-21 ; Dionys. v. 1-vi. 21.) 
Snell is the story of the Tarquins according to 
the ancient writers ; but this story must not be 
received ns a real history. It is the attempt to 
assign a definite origin to certain Roman insti- 
tutions, to some features in the military organi- 
sation, and to some ancient public works in the 
city, of which the history had been obscured by 
lapse of time. There can be little doubt that 
it indicates ns the time when these things were 
carried out a period during wliich a family of 
Etruscan origin held the chief poner at Romo; 
and there is at least great probability (though 
this is denied by some writers of great autho- 
rity) that this rule was imposed upon Rome by 
the dominant power of the Etruscans. 

Tarracina (Tarracinensis : Terracina), also 
called Anxur (Anxurates), an ancient town of 
Latium situated fifty-eight miles SE. of Rome 
on the Via Appia and upon the coast, with a 
strongly fortified citadel upon a high hill, on 
which stood the temple of Jupiter Anxnras 
(Liv. iv. -19 ; Verg. Acn. viL 799 ; Hor. Sat. i. 5, 
2G; Lucan, iii. 81 ; Mart.v. 1, 0). It originally 
belonged to the Volsci, by whom it was called 
Anxur. It was conquered by the Romans, w ho 
gave it the name of Tarracina, and it was made 
a Roman colony, n.c. 829 (Liv. viii. 21; Veil. 
Pat. i. 14). Tliree miles W. of the town stood the 
grove of Feronin,with a temple of this goddess. 
The ancient waUs of the citadel of Tarracina 
are still visible on the slope of Aloniecchio. 

Tarraco (Tarraconensis : Tarragona), an 
ancient town on the coast of Spain situated on 
a rock 760 feet high, between the river Iberas 
and the Pyrenees, on the river Tulcis. It was 
founded by the Jlassilians, and was made the 
head-quarters of the brothers P. and Cn. Scipio, 
in their campaigns against the Carthaginians 
in the second Punic war (Liv. xxi. 61 ; Pol. x. 
34). It subsequently became a populous and 
flourishing town ; and Augustus, who wintered 
here (n.c. 26) after his Cantabrian campai^, 
made it the capital of one of the three Spanish 
provinces [Hispania Tarraconensis) and also 
a Roman colony. Hence we find it called 
Colonia Tarraconensis, also Col. Tictnx To- 
gata and Col. Julia Victrix Tarraconensis. 
(Strab. p. 159 ; Plin. iii. 18 ; Tac. Ann. i. 78 ; 
Alart. X. 104, xiii. 118.) The modem town of 
Tarragona is built to a great extent with the 
remains of the ancient city, and Roman in- 
scriptions may frequently be seen embedded 
in the walls of the houses. The ancient Roman 
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aquedact, baying bees rejtaired m tnodeni 
times, etill supplies the citf with water , and at 
a, short distajiee to the NW of Tarragona, aloi^ ; 
the Be^ coast, is a Roman sepulchre called the 
Tower of the Scipios, although the real place of 
the bunal of the Scipios is quite caknown. 

Tarruntejin* Pateraus [PATER\r9] 

Tarsia (Topoin Bat Boatana], a promontccy 
of Carmauia, ou the coast of the Persian Gulf, 
near the frontier of Persia The neighboanog 
part of the coast of Carmania was called Tar 
Biana (Arr Ind 37) 

Tarsias (i Ttfptrioj Karadere), a river of 
jUpsia, rismg in H Temnus, and flowing hiR , 
through the hliletopolitea Lacns, into the 
Macestus (Strab p 587) 

Tarsal, Tarsos (Tapo^r, Tepooi, Tceodr, 0ap 
oi!> Tap(rcvi,TaTSeTisie Tersus, Rn),thechiief 
Clip of Cihcia, stood near the centre of Cilieia 
Campestrig, on the iirer Cjiatia, about tvolre , 
miles above its month, in a very large and 
fertile plain at the foot of ht. Taurus, the chief 
pass through which (Pylae Cihciae) led down 
to Tarsus Its position gave it the full benefit 
of the natural advantages of a fertile country 
and the command of an important highway of 
commerce It had also an excellent barbonr 
twelve miles from the city, formed by a lagoon 
into which the Cydnns flows, but this has now 
been filled up with sand The city was of 
nnlnows antiquity Some ascribed its toonda 
tion to the Assyrian king Sardsnapalua, others 
to Perseus, ui connexion with whose legend 
the name of (be citv is fancifully derived from 
nboof (repots) which the winged horse Pegasus 
lost here , and others to the Argive chieftain 
Tnptotemns, whose effigy appears ou the coins 
of the city (Strab p 073, Staph. Bys tv) 
All that can be determiued with certainty 
seems to be that it was a very ancient city of 
the Byrans, who were the earliest known in 
habitants of this part of Asia hfinor, and that 
it received Greek settlers at an early penod 
In the time of Senophon, who gives us tbe 
first histonca! notice of Tarsus, it was (he 
capital of the Cilician pnnee Syenueeis, sod 

was taken by Cyrus (Sen An i.2, 23) (Comp 
Cc.iciA.1 At the time of the Macedonian m 
vasion, it was held by the Persian troops, wbo 
were about to bum it, when they were pre 
vented by Alexander's amval (Arr An. u 4; 
Curt 111 5) After playing an important part 
as a TTiilitaT y post m the wars of the successors 
of Alexander, and under the Syrian kings, it 
became, by the peace between the Bomans and 
Antiochus the Great, the frontier city of the 
Syrian ^mghom on iA Via: Vauo tfi' 

the Mithndatic war, it luSered, on tbe one 
hand, from Tigranes, who overran Cilicia, and, 
on the other, horn the pirates, who had Uieir I 
strongholds in the mountains of CiUma Aspera, 
and made frequent tncnrsions into the level 
conntry From both these enemies it was 
resened by Pompey, who made it the capital of | 
the new Roman province of Cilieia, s c fifi 
In the Civil war, it took part with Caesar, and 
assumed, m his honour the name of JuIxopollS 
{BellAUx 66, Dio Cass, xlvii. 21 ) For this 
the inhabitants were pnmshed by Cassius, but 
were recompensed by Antony, who made Tarsus 
'a free city Under Angnstqg the city obtained 
iMunityfrom taxes, through the influence of 
Um emperor's tutor, the btoic AthenodOTtiJi 
a native of the place It waa (he 
” important events m the wars with (be 


The people ot Tar 


TAUCHIRA 

celebrated for their mental power, their readi 
ness m repartee, and their fondness (or the 
study of philosophy Among the most dis- 
tingnishea natives of the place were the 
Stoics Antipat»r, Archedemua Heraclides, 
Nestor, Zeno, and the two Athenodori, the 
Academic Nestor, tbe Epicureans Diogenes 
(celebrated for his powers of improvising), Lysias 
(who was for a tune tyrant of the city), and 
Plntiades, tbe tragic poets Dionysides and 
Bion, the gtammanan Artemidorus, the his- 
tonan Hermogenes, the physicians Herodotns 
and Philo, and, a^ve the apostle Paul, 
wbo belonged to one of several faimhea of 
Jews who had settled at Tarsus tn considerable 
numbers, under the Persian and Syrian kings. 

Tartimi (Tiprapoa), son of Aether and Ge, 
and by his mother Ge the father of theGigantes 
Typhoeiis and Echidna (lies Th. 821 , Apollod 
a J, 2, Fai 152) [For Tartarus to the 
underworld see HanES, p 876] 

Tartarus (Taitaro) a nver of Venetia be- 
tween the Atheaifl (Adi^e) and the Po Its 
waters now pass by canals into these rivers 
In ancient tunes it had an exit, partlyartificiol, 
to the sea and tn part of its course formed 
wide marshes (Tac. Miat lu 9 , Fhn iu 121) 
Tartessnt (Tapnjfir^t Taprieeies), a dia- 
(net 10 tfie S of Spam colonised, or occupied 
for tradiDg purposes, by the Phoenicians It 
extended on both sides of tbe Baetis (Guadat- 
^utvir) in tbe lower part of its conne and that 
nver itself was sometimes called lartessua 
(Stesieh. ap Strab p 148, Avien. Or liar i. 
224) The country was rich in metals, iron, 
tin lead, sJver, and (to seme extent) gold, and 
It IS probably (though toms writers deny it) the 
Tartkuh, of Scripture It is likely that a town 
or port called Tartessus stood at the month of 
the Baetis and was a trading station ot the 
Phoenicians Bntitdisappearedmearlytimes, 
poseibly became it was auperseded by Gades, 
which Mionged to the same district (Hdi i 
IT 152, Strab pp 148. 151, Phn lu. 7} 
Uel H 6 ) * By some writers it was (probably 
erroneonsly) taken to have been the ancient 
me of one or other town of the diitnct, such 
Gadesor Carteia (EdL L 1C3,IV 152, Strab 
pp 148,151, Pho ui 7, Mel ii 6) 

Tamseon or Taraieos (TaTUBconienses 
Tanucen), a town of the Salyes m Gaul, on 
the E ba^ of the Rhone, N of Arelate, and 
~ of Nemausns 

Tamtlom (Tamsanns Treeiao), a town of 
Tenelia in the N of Italy, on the mer Sih^ 
wbcb became the seat of a bishopnc, and a 
ikacisiA '(iif{airtifnce'aiVue'iuddfAa^;«v 

Tatianas (Tariardi), a Christian wnter of the 
second centnry [Xlicf of Ckrul Btogr'] 

T mius, kmgof the Sabines. [P-ovuLCS] 
Tatta (ij Td-tra Tuz GST), a great salt lake 
m tbe centre of Asia Mmor, on the Phrygian 
table-land, on the confines of Phrygia, Gidatia, 
Ceppadocia, and hycaoDia. It npphes the 
whole surrounding conntry with aut, as it 
donbtlese did m ancient times (Strab p 568, 
Plin. xxxi 84) 

Tanchlra or Teuehlra (Ta5x«‘P“* Trvx«ipo 
Tautra, Bn ), a colony of Cyrene, on the NW 
coast of Cyrenalca, in N Africa. Under the 
Ptolemies, it was called Arsmoe, and was one 
of the five cities of the Libyan Pentapolis It 
i Boznaa colony, and was fortified by 
. It was a chief seat of tbe worship 
of Cybele, who bad here a great temple and an 
annoal (estival. (Hdt. ir. 171; Strab. p 836. 
Pneop deAed.n 8] 
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grfatlj reserablet tlie memnUins ot wntral [ Stanrocuu, «ito4te<3 on » steep hiil on the river 
Oeraiauf i Atonras, snA on the ron^ from AUmatn {c» 

Tairiaia (Taot-for, Tawoir), tho capitsl of the Coi&Hast (Str&h p 21i ; SiL Ital vui. s >0) 
Trocnij, ja OaUUa, stood on the F side of the Teemeisa (TtKftrfTffa), the danghter of tho 
3ii»lj»,bot,at awnedssUneetiotnttie nver and iun" 2eWaUi, whose lemtory «•»» 

formed the centre of nieetiog for roads ieodmg luvag^ by the C/reelts daring s predatory 
to all part* of Asia Miaor (Strab p 56? Phn excursion from Troy Xeemessa wa« taken 
T ne, Steph By* »v} It was tberefore ptuioDer, and was gives to Ajai, the son of 
a place of conaiderable coiamereial iicporlaace Tetamon, by whom she hid a son, Enrysaces. 
It hod a temple and bronze ccicssaaol 2cus [Aras] 

Tlie position of the cjty has been ranch dis | TetffiSa a toten of tho Jfolossi in 

pnted, but it seme to hare been proved by U» Emm* fta? xiv 2C { gteph Bya s v ) 
discovery of a milestone marking the tafui . Tsetaeo* and An^lWa (TfSToTcr i»«l 'Ay-yr 
orae at the modem Ae/es Aeici, that Uua was! Aiw), early Greek sculptors, who are always 
the site of Taviunj ’ mentioned together Tliey were pupil* of 

Tsxna or Taxllla (rd TdfiAa, Ta{faAa; an Dipoennn and Seyllis, and itistractora of CalJon 
iroporisnt city of India intrn Oangem, sto^ in of Aegina and tnereforo they most hare bred 
a Urge and fertile piaiti between the Ibidos about n c Sik Tliey wem asthors of a ststau 
Bud the llydaspes, and was tbe capital of the of Apollo at Geloa holding in his right hand a 
Indian long Tallies, in the time of Aleztzider bow and m big left figures of tho three Graces 
(Arr An v 8, Ptohru I 45. Strab. np e»- (Pane « 62 S.ir 85,8) 

7H) Its position was probably at SftoS GArrs, I Tectdsfigei (T*KTiirayii) 1 In Gallia, 
abent forty taiies from the Indus, where there [Votca*}^ laAsiaSfiaor [0«:,ATt43 
MS extensive rams. 1 Tecum, Titnui or Tt«< (Teefi). a tttet «i 

TaxBe* (To^fAwi} 1 As Indian pnoce or Oallia Narbonectsis u the tcmioiy of ths Sar 
king, wlio reigned over the tract between the dooe\ called Dhheru by ths Greeks from a 
IndQs and the Hyds4pes,at the period of the town of this naraa upon the nrer <kfel ii S, 
expedition of Alexander, BC 347 Ilie teal Pha ui S2) 

name was Slophis o* OmpUis, bM the Qmk« Tedanlu*, a n»ei in IHyneaw. seyaratiuj 
apjiear to have called bim Taxites or Taxilas lapydia and Libunua (Ptoh >a 18, $) 
itoisi the naoie of hi* capital eit? of Taxda Tegla (T<y4a) 1 (Ttyrdroi Pi/ifi), an 

On the Approach o{ Alexander heliMt*s>ed to itnponaot city of Arcadia, and the rapiMt of 
meek him with valoabie rresent* and waam the district Te»StU {Tey«STi»), which was 
conseQueuee confirmed in his laatEdocn hv the bounded «u tbs E by Argolis and Lacoiusa.en 
Macedoeiaa monarch fBiod xru 86 Cart tbe 8 by lecomeo, on tbs tV by Moenalia, 
Till 13, <, An AhiIv 31, V 8, 6, 8uah p and ou tbe N by the itmlorf of Hfistmoa 
608 , d'nst. ziii i )“‘i- A general in the semoe (if u 6M , Pads via 8, i , Strab p 837) It 
of >Cihndat»s the Great, sod one of those u> was one Ot tbe moat ancient towns of Arcadia, 
whom he repoeed the highest confidence tPleV. end is anid to bavu been loiuiSed by Teseatee, 
5«ff 16, tiuevfl 17) the *oa of Lycoos It srai formed out of Dine 

X6yeit6 (TaOyc-riil, daughter of AtUe and smalt tonnsLips, which were united into one 
Pleions, one ot the Fleiadee, from wlioia 6ft city by Ateas, who was thus regarded as the 
TeygeiBSis iMoaiai* said to have derived its ) real foaader of the city At • later bme we 
name By Zeus she became the motbn tdifisd Xesea dirtied into four tnbee, each ul 
Inuedisenioa and of Eoxo'ns (Apollol lu. 10, which possessed a status of Apollo Agyiens, 


I, Pans III.I, S) 


who was eepeeislly honoured m Tegea The 


T»r, Taiyittv, ri Takers pl )i . „ 

loountnins of Awild and aavnge clKiracter.sepa Spartans discovered tbe bones ot Oresle* that 
rating LacooicA and diessenio, and vxtcnding iMywereeusbledloconqaeTthigpeople (lldt. 
fromlliefronticrsof Arcediadown to the Prom- i <13-CT} Pena ui 7, 8, vm. 6, 9, viii i5-J8 } 
Taenarura It* highest points were called The Tegvatae seut 8<XiO men to the bdltle of 
Talltns and EvSras, about three railet S of I PlaUeo, lu which they were distinguished for 
Br^o. ILacoeu.] 1 their bravery (Udh « They rewaiocd 

TesBius (Teanecsis) 1 Apfilam (Cm/ir/f), faithfal to Sparta in the Peloponnesian war, 
a town of Apidja on tho nrer Frento andtbe j but after the battle of EeactfU they joined the 
confines of the Frentani, eighteen miles from j rest of tbe ArcadiaAS inestablithing their inde- 
Tjermuin TEiv j* *21/, frro'Vtii “b , ^ftnfo jiwrdiwinrv ^rarnig *Aji» - wwi, tft 'iiib ffi-'inaar?. 

p. 265).— 2. Sidaclama (Teono), an implant" - — — 


I ot Campania, and the capital of tbe 
eiaicini, situated on the 71 slope of Mt 
Jlassico* and on the Via Pracncstioa, sixmlee 
W of Cales (Liv *tu b 7, Cic ad Atl toi.; 
11; Strsb p 237) Jt was niaile a Roizuit 
colony by Augoatns , andm at* neighbourhood 
were scene celebrated medicinal apnnga There : 
are reoiaina of the theatre anl ot the amrbi i 
theatre ‘ 

Teiniii (Tfapor) Ttara, Drava, or Dert), a ^ 
river oc Thtaco, thavratexsof which were usefoJ 
5“ '’’"t’K eoUneon* diseases. Herodotus re. 
atiac«m»’L!l!^i.'"’“ *‘“^7 fojinlam*. 

*** **“« wana aud 

tw ContadeadoV. 

•WCTeatUHi, CAwfO.Sha capital of the 


king of Sparta, and ABtigouus l>bson,kuig of 
StscedoaiA, and tho Ally of tbe Achaean* (Fol 
u ii, 64} It coatfnued to be a pUco of im 
porUnceinthe time both of Strabo and of Fan 
eanioe Its most splendid public building was 
the temple of Athene, which was the largest 
. and most magnifieenk bnilduvg m the Ptlopon- 
jieeos. It was erected soon after ».e S9t la 
place of a mora ancient temple of this goddess, 
sstudtwasburotdowuinthisyear Thesrcbi 
teet was Seopas, Aud the seulpture lO the 
pedunenit were probably by tbe hand of boopM 
Buasrit (Phua vin 45, 4, Scoras) Eemains 
of the oty sru found at the viltagea of Fiafi 
and BitoMtoi Sott‘t At the latter a great. 
nniubeT of etataettca of bronce and terracotta 
were dug up, whieb seem to hare b^en ofTcnnea 
to Demeter sed luire, srhosa temple must bava 



their power to brin" on Imil, rain, anil fiiow, 
and to no'iume any form they pleas’d ; tliey 
further mired Stypiaii wattr with sulphur, in 
order thereby to destroy animals and plants. 
One account represents Zeus ns destroying 
them with an inundation (Ov. vii. "571 ns 
malicious or fiatTKat-ot: another maltes tlieir 
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been on this Bpol.— 2. A town in Crete, said to ! island, and fhe pent madness nj>on them, which 
have been founded bv Aeamemnon (Veil. Pat. caused Poseidon to bury tliem beneath Oie 
j ‘ eartli. In tlieir oi>enition they are represented 

Teffianum (Diaiio) a municipal town ol Lu- indifferent aspects : — (1) As po’rcerers and niali- 
r-nnia, pitnatcd on tbe river Tanager (Plin. iii. cions ppritep. Their very eyes and nh]'ect are 
gg\ paid to have l>een dcstnictivo. ihey lit'.d il in 

Telamon (TeKauav), non of Aeacus and En- 
deis, and brother of Pcleus. Having assisted 
Peleus in slaving tlieir half-brother, PIiocus 
[Peleus], Telamon was expelled from Acgina, 
and came to Salamis. Here he was first mar- 
ried to Glance, daughter of Cyclureus, king of 
the island, on whose death Telamon became 
king of Salamis (Died. ir. 72). He afterwards destroyer Apollo in the shape of a wolf (Serv. 
married Periboea or Eriboea, daughter of Al- ad Aen. iv. 877). (2) As inventors of agricul- 
cathous, by whom ho became the fntlier of lure. (3) Ar artists and h.andicrnftsmcn. Tliey 
Ajax, who is hence frequently called Tela- arc said to have invented ineful arts and insti- 
moniades, and Tclamonius hcros. [Aj.i.v.j ] tutions, and to have made images of the go<ls. 
Telamon liimself was one of tlio Calydoniaii ■ They worked in brass and iron, made the pickle 
hunters and one of the Argonauts. Ho was ‘ of Cronos and the trident of Poseidon (Dioil. 
also a friend of Heracles, whom he jouied in i v. 65 ; Strah. pp. -172, C5.3 ; Pans. ix. 19, 1 ; 
Ills expedition against Laoincdou of Troy, which i Tzctx. Chil. vii. 121). The origin of tlicsc 
city he was the first to enter. He tlicre'eroctcd | myths seeins to be partly the widespread snper- 
an altar to Heracles Callinicus or iilexic.icus. I stition of gnomes or goblins working at metals, 
(Apollod. ii. C, 4 ; Theocr. xiii. 8S ; Scbol. ad or rich in metals, dwelling beneath mountains, 
Ap. Rli. i. 1239.) Heracles, in return, gave to ' and acting sometimes in malice, sometimes in 
him Theanira or Hesione, a daughter of Laome- kindness — bnt partly also the attempt to ex- 
don, by whom he became the father of Tcocer i ploiii the origin of certain works and inventions 
and Trambelus. On this expedition Telamon in Rbodcs or elscwbere. It is prob.able that in 
and Heracles also fought against the Jlcropcs this nsjwct the Pliocnicians were Iho originals 
in Cos, on account of Chalciope, llic beautiful oflheTolehineB,nndtliomythi3reaIlydescrib- 
daughterof Enrypylus.the Idngof the Mcrope.s, ing how Phoenician arts and metal-working 
and against the giant -Heioneus, on the isUimus were introduced by this maritime people from 
of Corinth. Telamon likewise accompanied the side of Crete, and how the ingenious race 
Heracles on liis o.xpedition against the Ama- of artisans migrated from Rhodes to Lycia and 
zons, and slow Helanippe (Pind. A'em. iii. 65; elsewhere. Of this last event we have no par- 


Schol. ad loc.) 


ticnlar evidence : but it is not improbable, and 


Telamon (Telamone), a town and harbour of the Tcrmilao in Dycia were said to he Cretans. 
Etruria, S. of tbe river Umbro, s.aid to h.ave [See p. 604, a.] The account of the Telcbines 
been founded by Tel.omon on bis return from may be compared with that of the Idaean 
the Argonautio expedition (Diod. iv. 60), but ■ Dactvli. 
there can be little doubt that it n as originally ' Teleboae. [T-crnLu;.] 
an Etruscan toivn. In its iieiglibourliood a 1 Telcboas (TijAtfiiJos), a river of .^menia 
great victory was gained over tlie Gauls in u.c. Major, falling info tho Euphrates ; probably 
225 (Pol. i. 27-31). It was hero tliat Slarius identical with tho -4bs.ixlis. 
landed on his return from -Vfrica in 87 (Pint. Teleclides (TTiAfKAciSiis), an Athenian comic 
iSor. 41). Telamon is mentioned as a port in 1 poet of the Old Comedy, about the s.amo time 

/::: tr1^ 3 l_ ta: r__ ‘ ^ 1 .1 a _ 1? Al 


Pliny (iii. 61) and in the Itineraries of the 
fourth century, but since that time there has 
been nothing on the site but a poor village and 
mins of Roman buildings. 

Telchines family or tribe of 

mythical beings or demons, analogous in somo 
respects to tho trolls or goblins of Northern, 
and the genii of Oriental, folk-lore. They aro 
said to have been the cliildren of Thalossa (for 
which reason a late writer — EnstaUiius, ad 
Horn. p. 771 — represents them as like mermen, 
with fins instead of feet). They came from 
Crete to Cyprus and from thence to Rhodes, 
where they founded Gamirus, lalysus, and 
Hindus. Rhodes, which was named after them 
Telclnni$, was abandoned by them, heeanse 
they foresaw that the island would be inun- 
dated. They then spread in different directions. 
Lyons went to Lycia, where he bnilt the temple 
of the Lyciau Apollo. This god had been wor- 
shipped by them at Hindus, and Hera at 
lalysus and Camiras. There is a further indi 
cation of their connexion with a sea-going 
people in the Rhodian story that Poseidon was 
intrusted to them by Rhea, and they brought 
him up in conjunction with Capliira, a daughter 
ol Oceanus. Poseidon wedded Halia, the sister 
of the Telcliines, who bore six sons and a 
daughter, Rhodos, from whom the island was 
named. The sons drove Aphrodite from the 


as Crates nud Cratinus, and a little earlier than 
Aristophanes. He was an earnest advocate of 
peace, a great admirer of the ancient manners 
of tho age of Themistocles, a supporter of 
Nicias, and an assailant of Pericles (Pint. Per. 
3, 1C, A’ic. 4). Fragments of his plays aro in- 
cluded in Meineke’s Fragm. Com. Grace. 

Teleclus (T^AfxAor), king of Sparta, eighth 
of the Agids, and son of Archelaus. He was- 
slain by tbe ilessenians, in a temple of Artemis 
Limnatis, on the borders. His death was the 
immediate occasion of the fimt Messeninn war, 
b.c._743._ (Hdt. vii. 104 ; Pans. iii. 2, C, iv. 4, 2.) 

Telegonns (TrjAcyoror), son of Odysseus and 
Circe. After Odysseus had returned to Ithaca, 
Circe sent out Telcgonus in search of his father. 
A storm cast his ship on the coast of Ithaca, 
and being pressed by hunger he began to plun- 
der the fields. Odysseus and Telemachus being 
informed of the ravages caused by the stranger, 
went out to fight against him ; but Telegonna 
ran Odysseus through irith a spear which he 
had received from his mother. At the com- 
mand of Athene, Telegonns, accompanied by 
Telemachus and Penelope, went to Circe in 
Aeaea, there buried the body of Odysseus, and 
married Penelope, by whom he became the 
father of Italus. [See Odysseus, p. CIS, b.l 
In Italy Telegonus was believed to have been 
the founder of the towns of Tusculum and. 
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rmittSTE He left ed^agliter, Mauulie, from 
whom the f awtl y of the ilanulii traced their 
descent 

TeUmichhi (Ti|X«/utxa}), ton of Odjrssena 
snd PeEelof>e He trss etd] as lofast when the 
Tiojan war began, and when lua father had 
been absent from home nearly twenty year* 
Telemachns went todies and Sparta logaU>er 
information concerning bnn He was hoapit- 


TEHEHUS 

m the second Pniuc war, and afterwards retaben 
by the Eoroans It was colonised by August as 
with a hody of ^ eterans It was the birthplace 
of ^o^TIt8, who fought against Snlla, and who 
was hence sumamed Pelesmss. (Lir mi- 13, 
zxiT 20, Strab p 250) The rums shown 
circait of walls aboat one mile and a half m cir 
cnmferenc# with sereral gates They belong to 
the Homan, not to the Samiute, town 


ably receired by Nestor who sent his own eon' Tel5sUla(TsX«<riX\ft),aJyncroete8Sof Arc( 
to conduct Telemachns to Sparta Henebins , about n c 510 Is the war of Argos agamst 


also received him kmdly, and communicated | Sparta,shenotoslyenconragedhercoontn^en 


to him the prophecy of Proteus conceminj, 
Odyssens From Sparta Telemachns returned 
home , and on his amral there he found his 
father, whom he assisted in slaying the initors 
[Odtssecs ] According to some accounts. Tele 
maebns became the father of Perseptoha either 
by Polycaste, the daughter of ?»e»tor ot by 
Kansicaa, the daughter of Alcmoua (Emtatli. 
ad Horn, p 1790 , Diet Cret ti C) Ot^n 
relate that he was induced by Athene to marry 
Circe, and famine by her the father of La- 
tmus [see p 616, b^ , or that he married Cassi 
phone, a daughter of Circe, but in a quairel 
with bis mother in law slew her, for which he 
was IS Ins turn killed by Cassiphone (Tzetx. 
ad Lye 803) 

Tsfimut (T^Xfjur), son of Enrymns, and . 
celebrated soothsayer (Od ix 600, Or JLfrt 
xiu. 771, Theoct n. 23) 

TlUphUi (T^Xv^si) eon of Heracles and 
Auge. the daughter of lung Alsus ot Tegea and 
Riestess of Athene As soon as be was bom 
ne wax exposed by hie erandfatber, who wa« 
angry beeause tux dangnter had btokeii the 
TOW* of her office In some accounts she was ' 
set adn/t, like Dana^, mtb her ehdd and east 
on the Hjsian coast la other yersions «t the 
story Tefephns was reared by a bind (fAo^et), 
and educated by long Corytbus in Arcadia. On 
reaching manhood, be consulted the Delphic 
oracle to learn his pareuCace, and wac ordered 
to go to kmg Teuthras in Mrsia. (ApoUod ui. 
9,l;Diod IT S3;HTgPa6 I<W) He there 
ionnd lus mother, and succeeded Teathraa 
the throne of Hyaia Be mamed I«odice 
Astyoebe, a daughter of Fnam, and be i 
tempted to preyent the Greeks from boding 
the coast of Mysia. Dionysus, however, caused 
him to Btamhle over a nse, whereupon he was 
wounded by Achilles. (Find. OL ix. 112, JttA 
T 52, vui 109 ; Fans. x. 28 ; Diet Cret u. 3 1 
Being uifomed by an oracle that the wound 
could only be cured by * the wounder,* Telephus 
repaired to the Grecian camp , and ai the Greeks 
had Hkewise Icamt from as oracTe that withoat' 
the aid ot Telegas they could not reach Troy. 
Achtdes cured Telephus by means of the rust 
of the epear by which be bad been wounded 
(Diet Cret u. 10 , Bor Epod. xvu. 8 ; Ov Slel 
xii 112, Eem Am 47) Telephus, in return, 
pointed out to the Greeks the road which they 
had to take According to one story Telephus, 
in order to indnce the Greeks to helphim.went 
to Argos and snatching Orestea from his cra^e 
threatened to kill him onleasAgaiaemnoa would 
PvTiuads Achilles tohealthewonoA The story 

Telephus (unknown to the Hiad) formed tbs i 
subject of numerous vaso paintings, and of a I 
bagedy el Eunmdes, who waa ridiculed hecause' 
he introduced Telephns in so Buserable and 
Tareed a condition (cf Hor A P 96) 

T*3ept« rTKita.] ' 

Tefese), a town In Sam 
A?, road' 

worn AUitae \a Beneventum, taken byHaaaihal, 


by her lyre ahd song, but she took up ai . . 

tM head of a band of her conntiywomen, and 
greatly contributed to the victory which they 
gamed over (he Spartans In memory of this 
exploit her statue waa erected m the temple of 
Aphrodite at Argot, with the emblems of a 
poetess and a heroine , Aref was worshipped in 
that eity as a patron deity of women, and the 
prowess of her female associates was comme 
morated by the annual festival railed Syint- 
liea The scanty remnants of her poetry are in 
Ben-k, EoeV Lur Grace (Plot, de ilul. 7irt 
p 2t5. Pans II 20.7} ef Hdt vi 77) 
TiHiiass, Pentlui [Fottics] 

Telesiai or Teleitfi {TeXerraj, Tixlirmt), 
of Sehnua a poet of the later Athenian dithy 
tamb, about B e 829 A fewlinesof hispoetrv 
are areserved by Alhenaeua (pp 616, C26, 637) 
TiUlhilui (TfAfPciBi), a monntam >a the N 
of Euboea near Butiaea (Strab. p. 445) 
TcleutiU (TfAitrrlsr), half brother of Ageti* 
Ians was a Spartan admiral, who served la 
(be Conothian war s c 825, off the coaet of 
Asms c 820-388, and against the Olynthianss e 
882 (Sen Set! it 23-25, t 1-8, Diod.XT 8X) 
TeUease, » town » latinm between the 
laterTi* Ostiensis and the YiaAppia, destroyed 
by Aoens Martins pionys i J6, iit 88, 43. 
ley 1.83) Itwas bowerer, partially reslorod, 
(or it esuted m Strabo’s time (Strab p 231) 
Some wntert identify with it the nuns at 
Gwsfru, abonl ten miles from Borne 
TeUu* 

Telseiius or Telmiiiui (T(^^uever, TiA 
piee5f Afocri), acityotLycia,neartheboxderB 
of Ckna. on a guU called Telmitsicue Sinus, and 
close to Ibe promontory Telmissis (Strab p. 
663. lav XXXVU.16; Lacan, nii 218] There 
srectmfiderahlerrmaiason tha*ite,ot a theatre, 
porticoes, and rock tombs 
Telo Marliut (Toulon), a port- (own of Qallia 
Narbonensis on tbo ilediterranean, t* rarely 
mentioned by the ancient writers, and did not 
, become a place of unpartauee tiU a Iste period 
'of ib« Roman empirt A may 6e the *fwii 
mentioned in 80. It xiv 443 
Telo* (TSAer T^Aier Teloj or Tuiop^, a 
email island of the Carpathian sea. one of the 
Pporades, lay oS the coast of Cana SVT of the 
mouth ot the Sums Dondis, between Bhodes 
and Hiayrus. It waa also called Agalhust 
(Ddt vu. 153, Strab p 488; Phn. ir 69) At 
the town of Telos there are the remains of 
(he w^U and a Greek temple converted into a 
church, beside several ancient tomb*. 

Telphusia. [Titci.ycsa.1 
TemCaldae TTeicx'ics J 
Tksislte* [SmAccsAzI 
Teminni rr^fifroi), son of Amtoniachus,wsa 
ne of (he HersclidM who laroded Pelopoo 
eens After the conquest of the peninsula, he 
ceived Arcos as his share. His descendants, 
the Temenidae, being expelled from Argos, are 
said to have founded tbekingdoraof Mawoma, 
whence the kings of Macedonia called them* 



TEMESA 

selves Temenidae. (Hdt. viii. 188 ; Time. ii. 99 ; 
jVrgos.J 

Temesa or Tempsa (Teraesaeus or Tempsa- 
nus: Torre del Piano del Casale), a. town in 
Bruttium on the Sinus Terinneus, was one of 
the most ancient Ausoninn towns in the S. of 
Italy, and is said to have been afterwards 
colonised by n body of Aetolians under Tlioas 
(Strab. p. 225). At a still later time it was suc- 
cessively in the possession of the Locrians, of 
the Bruttians, and finally of the Eomons, who 
colonised it in n. c. 190 (Liv. xxxiv. 45). There 
was a sanctuary of Polites near it (Pans. vi. C, 
7). Temesa was famous for its copper mines 
(Ov. Met. XV. 707 ; Stat. Silv. i. 1, 42). 

TemnuB. 1. (rb Tij/iror Spas: Pemirdji- 
Dagli), a mountain of Jlysia, extending eastward 
from Ida to the borders of Phrj-gia, and dividing 
Mysia into two parts. It contains the sources 
of the Macestus, Mysius, Calcus, and Evenus. 
(Strab. p. GIG.) — 2. (Kayajih), a city of Acolis, 
in the NIV. of Lydia, thirty miles S. of Cyme. 
Its site has been identified with remains of a 
citadel, and was of considerable extent on a liill 
above the station of Emin Aalim, seventeen 
miles doivn the river from Magnes; that is, 
upon the hill side above the right bank of the 
Hermus a little way above the point where the 
river enters the lower valley of Larissa, and a 
few miles off the road from Sm}Tna to Cyme. 
It was nearly destroyed by on earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius, and is not noticed by Pliny. 
Under the Byzantine empire it was called Arch- 
angelos. (Strab. p. 021 j Xen. Hell. iv. 8, 6; 
Hdt. i. 149 j Pol. V. 77 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 47.) 

Tempo (TepTn), contr. of Tifinea), a beautiful 
and romantic valley in the N. of Thessaly, be- 
tween Mts. OljTnpus and Ossa, tlurough which 
the Peneus escapes into the sea. The scenery 
of this glen is frequently praised by poets j and 
it was also celebrated as one of the favourite 
haunts of Apollo, who had transplanted his | 
laurel from this spot to Delphi. The whole 
valley is rather less than five miles in length, 
and opens gradually to the E. into a wide plain. 
Tempe is also of great importance in history, as 
it is the only pass tlurough wliich an army can 
invade Thessaly from the X. In some parts the 
rocks on each side of the Peneus approach so 
close to each other as only to leave room be- 
tween them for the stream, and the road 
is cut out of the rock in the narrowest 
point. Tempe is the only channel through 
which the waters of the Thessalian plain de- 
scend into the sea; and it was the common 
opinion in antiquity that these waters had once 
covered the coUntrj- with a vast lake, till an 
outlet was formed for them by some great con- 
vulsion in nature w’hich rent the rocks of Tempe 
asunder. (Hdt. vii. 129; Strab. p. 430; Cues. 
B.O. iii. 34 ; Catull. Ixiv. 285 ; Oy. Met. i. 568; 
Verg. Georg, ii. 4G9 ; Hor. Od. iii. 1, 24.) So 
celebrated was the scenery of Tempe that its 
name was given to any beautiful valley. Cicero 
BO calls a valley in the land of the Sabines near 
Eeate, through which the river Vehnus flowed 
(Cic. ad Att. iv. 15) ; and there was a Terapein 
Sicily, through which the river Helorus flowed, 
hence called by Ovid Tem^e Eeloria {Fast. iv. 
477). 

Tempsa, a town in Thrace at the foot of a 
narrow mountain pass between , Hit. Ehodope 
and the coast (Ov. Trist. i. 10, 21 ; Liv. xxxviii. 
41.) 

Tencteri or Tenchteri, a people of Germany 
dwelling on the Ehine between the Euhr and 
the Sieg, S. of the Usipetes, in conjunction with 
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whom their name usually occurs. They crossed 
the Ehine together with’the Usipetes, with the 
intention of settling in Gaul; but they were 
defeated by Caesar with great slaughter, and 
those who escaped took refuge in the territories 
of their S. neighbours, the Sugajibhi. The 
Tencteri afterwards belonged to the League of 
the Cherusci, and at a still later period they 
are mentioned ns a portion of the confederacy 
of the Franks. (Caes. E.G. iv. 1, 4-lG; Tac. 
Germ. 82, Ann. xiii. GG, Hist. iv. 77.) 

Tenea (Te;'e'a), a town in Corinthin, about 
eight miles S. of Corinth (Pans. ii. 5, 4 ; Strab. 
p. 880; Cic. ad Att. vi. 2, 8). 

TenedoB or TeneduB (TeVeooj: Teveoios), a 
small island of theAegaean sen, off the coast of 
Troas, of an importance very disproportionate 
to its size, on account of its position near the 
mouth of the Hellespont, from which it is about 
twelve miles distant. Its distance from the 
coast of the Troad was forty stadia (four geog. 
miles), and from Lesbos fifty-sir stadia : its circuit 
was eighty stadia. It was called, in early times, 
by the names of Calydna, Leucophrys, Phoenice, 
and Lymessus. It had an ancient temple of 
Apollo (J7. i. 38, 452). The mythical derivation 
of its usual name is from Tenes, son of Cycnus 
(Strab. p. 380 ; Diod. v. 83). It had an Aeolian 



Coin of Tenedos, o! 2nd cent. a.c. 
btr.. double head, male and female, explained by Eomo aa 
Bacchus dimorphue ; rer., TZ.VEnloN : double axe, owl 
and ^apes, sugeesting a combined worehlp of Athene 
and Iilonysus. [Steph. Byz. t.t. TrifSoe, cites Aristotle as 
referring this tj-po of the double axe to a decree of a 
king of Tenedos that adulterers should be beheaded. It 
Is rightly objected that this would be a very unlikely 
theme to Introduce on a coin : more probably it refers 
to a local m^h Imperfectly understood ; cf. Pans. x. 14.] 

city of the same name, with two harhonrs. Its 
name appears in several proverbs, such as 
TeWSioy tri\iKvs, T. avdpaTToSy T. av\f]TT\s, T. 
KaK6v. It appears in the legend of the Trojan 
war as the station to which the Greeks withdrew 
their fleet in order to induce the Trojans to 
think that they had departed, and to receive 
the wooden horse (Verg. Aen. ii. 21). In the 
Persian war it was used by Xerxes as a naval 
station (Hdt. \*i. 31). It afterwards became a 
tributary ally of Athens, and adhered to her 
during the whole of the Peloponnesian war, and 
down to the peace of Antalcidas, by which it 
was surrendered to the Persians (Thuc. ii. 2 ; 
Xen. Sell, v. 1, 6 ; Demosth. c. Polycl. p. 1223.) 
At the iilacedonian conquest the Tenedians re- 
gained their liberty (Arr. An, ii. 2). In the war 
against Pliilip III., Attains and the Romans 
used Tenedos as a naval station, and in the 
Mithridatic war Lucullus gained a naval victory 
over Mithridates off the island (Plut. LucuU. 
3). About this time the Tenedians placed them- 
selves under the protection of Alexandria Troas 
(Pans. X. 14, 4). Tlie island was celebrated for 
the beauty of its women (Athen. p. 009). 

Tenes or Tennes (Ti^i/njy), son of Cycnus and 
Proclea, and brother of Hemithea. Cycnus was 
king of Colonae in Troas. His second wife was 
Pliilonome, who fell in love with her stepson ; 
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bat a« b« rcpa}<e<il her sdrances, «he swofed | I^in. r 259) It bid t<ro h&rboars, tsd & e«Ie- 
Jutn to his Zither, who threw both btf eoti «n<l ' brsted tempi® 0/ Vioajsas, of which, s« well u 
daoghter 10 * cbeet into tbeiea Bot the chest of the theatre, there ere finereiaaiae 
wasdnres on the coast of the islaod cd Ijca^ Terides prob Horah), a clip of 

C ’ 7», of which the juh&hitaiitB elected hun Bal^loiui, on the \V side of the Tigns, below 
g,andwhiebheeaUedTeBedos,afterhj*o*a it» junction with the Enphrstes, and not far 
maae. Cycnus at length heard of the inno- hsim tte moutli. It was a great eaiwinm (or 
cence of his son, hilled I’bilonome and went to the trsCc with Arabia. It is no doubt the 
iuschildreniaTenedos Here both Cycnoa and jDxndoti* (AipiSaTiil of troan. 

Tenes were slain by Achilles Teneswaa after Terentli 1 tl'ife of 5L Cicero, the orator, 
wards worshipped as a hero m Tenedos (Pans. I to whom «he bore two children, a son smd a 
X. It, 2 , Biod. r 83 , ‘■trab p 610 ) I daughter &he was a woman of sonnd sense 

T2&0I ITSror T^»ei Tinoi a ezaaU ulaad and great finnaesa of character AfterCiceroi 
in the Aegaeaa sea, SE of Andros and N of , tnoishment m e c 59, Terentia bp her letters 
Deloa It IS about fifteen miles m length. It endearonred tokeep up his fainting ^ir]t9,and 
was ongmallT called litfdniisa (TJpoSiroa) be exerted bereelf on liis behalf among hu friends 


well wstered and Ophtiwsa 
rea) because it aboanded m anakea 
r 68 , Steph. Bya a c ) It possessed 
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town o! the 

9 Ateolo U had alM a celebrated tcispU of 
Poeeidoo, which is aeutiooed 10 the tune of tb« 
emperor Zibenea (Hdtnii 62, Tboe-ru 57, 
Strtb p 167, Tac Jus ut M) The wmeel 
Tesos was celebrated in asti'^iuty and is ttiU 
rained at the present day 
leBtytalriTirtv?* Tsiweptrfu.Teatynte** 
Benderah, Bn I, a city of Upper Egypt, 00 the 
W bank of the bile, between Abydos and 
Coptoa, with celebrated temples of Hathor—tbe 
Qaeen of Heareo (-.Aphrodite;, whowaespe- 
cwUt worshipped there — of liis and of lyphon 
(h*rab.p 814, Plotir 5,6) lu peojle srere 
distinguished ior their batiad of the crocodile . 
and npoB thu and the contrary propensities of 
the people of Ombi, dnrena] fonnds bis fifteenth 
Satire. (Ont.] There are stiU magnificent re- 
mains of the tuples of Bathor and Ins 

1i6a(iTnn T)5»flr, Tfios £iyh<v;k),(>Deof 
the Ionian cities on the coast of Asia Minor, re- 
nowned as the birthpUca of the lyric pOet Axs- 
CBXO'C It stood on the 8 side of the uthmos 
which connects the pcniosnlaofM Uimaswtth 
the mainland of Lyiha, at the bottom of the bay 
between the promonfones of Coryecom and 
hlponnesos (Strab p. €63; Bdt. a Its) Itwaai 


Italy During the Ciril war, however, Cicero 
was offended with her conduct mmoney matters, 
and diToreed her in 46 (uif Atl xi ir,, 24; 
Pint Cu 4t) Shortly afterwards he mamed 
Ihit>Iiba,a young girl of whose nropertphe had 
the manageJnent Tercntiacould aothare been 
less than fifty at the time of ber divorce, and it 
u not probable that she nurned again It is 
related, indeed by Jerome that she mamei] 
SalfasC (hehiitonan, and sutseiyuently SfessaUa 
Comnus (Bieron mJciin i. P 63), but these 
marruges are not mectionru by any other 
writer and mar be rejected. Terentis m 
esid to hare attsmed thesgeof 163.-^ Also 
called TfTtaulla, the wife of Maecenas and 
believed to be the mistress of ADTUstna The 
, intrigue between Angustus and Tereotia it 
, said to hare disturbed the coed ondetetandmg 

aameonuesiteofthemodenttaiucli subsisted between tbs eroperoi and his 

nf pUzetMs} 

Tetefittififis tfsnm a Bomanpoet prob- 
abfy lived near (be end of the eeoODd ceatary 
of ear m. and was a satire of Africa as his 
surname, glaums indicates There is atfU 
extant a poem of Terentianos, entitled JDe 
I,i(cris,£yff<j2.ii,Prdi6u* iletrtt which treats 
of prosody and the different kinds of metre 
with iSDcb elegance and skiQ. The work is 
edited by Santen and Van Eeniiep, TraJ ad 
iUwo 1625, and by Xaebzaann, Bfroh 165^ 

7 TerrsUns Afer, ninsUy called Teieiiee, 
the celebrated con3u;}«et, was bom at Carthage 
probably about IW a e,, and at an early age 
came to Bosie where he became the slave of 
P Terentiua Lneanus, a Fioman aenator A 
iiandsoine pervon and promising talents recom 
mended Terence to his master, who afforded 
him (be best education of the age, and finally 
maBumitted bun. On his mannmission, ac- 
cording to the usual practice, Terence atsumed 
his patron’s nomen Terentios lianng been 
previously called Pnblius or Pnblipor Hi* 
late in Suetonius <fe Poffu, is the chief 
autbonty The -fnefnu was tbo first play 
ofbred by Terence fir representation Tha 
carafe aeddes referred the piece to CaecSia*, 
(hea cue of the most popular flay wntcr* at 
Borne Unlroown and meanly elid, Terence 
began to read from a low stool his opening 
scene A few verses showed the elder poet 
that DO ordinary writer was before him, and the 

aspirant, tlien in his twenty s-venth 

year, was incited to share the couch and sumier 
of his judge Tine reading of the Anana, 
however, most have preredrf its performance 
near^ two years for CsecQint died in 1(7), and 
it was not acted 1 11 W Meanwlule, copies 
were m circnUlion envy was awakened, and 
tmseiua LaTmlo^ a vvteran and not very 
eiocessfnl play writer heiran his tmweaned 
•ttaclcB os the dramatic and persosal character 



a fiounihmg seaport, nntil, to free th-ms-lvea 
from the Peraun yoke, most of its luhabilanta 
Weed to AMera (Hdt. l lefi) It was still, 
thTm^ * place o! usporlance la the time of 
tne Rooian«iai«.rovi (MeUi. 17, Ptobr 2,6., 
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of the author The Aiidria \rns Buccessful, 
and, aided bv the accomplishments and good 
address of Terence himself, ivas the means of 
introducing him to the most refined and in 
tellectiial circles of Rome His chief patrons 
ivcre Laelius and the 3 ounger Scipio, both of 
aihom treated him ns an equal, and are said 
c\en to have assisted him in the composition 
of his plnjs (Suet 7 c , cf Cic ad Ait vn 
8, 10, Quint i.. 1, 90) After Iniiig some 
3 ears at Rome, Terence went to Greece, and 
nhile there he translated 103 of Menander’s 
comedies He never returned to Itah, and 
n e hn^ e various accounts of Ins death Accord- 
ing to one story, after embarking at Brundu 
Slum, he uas ne\er heard of more; accoiding 
to others, he died at Stvmphalus in Arcadia 
(Alison EjJist xviii lG),inLeucadia,oratPatrae 
in Achain One of his biographers said he was 
dromied, with all the fruits of his sojourn in 
Greece, on his liome passage (see Suet I c ) 
But the prevailing report was, that Ins trins 
lations of Menander -Mere lost at ‘^ea, and that 
gnef for their loss caused his death He died 
in the thirh sixth year of Ins age, m 159 or in 
the 3 ear following He left a daughter, but 
nothing IS known of his family Six comedie:> 
are all that remain to us , and they are prob 
ablv all that Terence produced His later 
versions of Menander vere, m all likelihood 
from their number and the short time in which 
thev ivere made, merely studies for future 
drimas of his onn Tliey were brought for- 
ward at the following sea'^ons (i) A'lidt ^ the 
woman of Andros,’ so called from the buth 
place of Gl3cenum, its heroine, was first repre 
sented at the Megalesian Games, on the 4th of 
Apnl, ICO It was an adaptation of Menander’s 
’AyJpia ■nith some of the U^pivBla of Menander 
incorporated m it (ed Freeman and Sloman, 
188C) (2) Hecyra, * the Stepmother,’ produced 
At the Megalesian Games, in 1C5 (3) Heattion 
innoroinncnoSi * the Self Tormentor,’ performed 
at the Megalesian Games, 1C3, adapted from 
the *'E.avThv ri^ospovy^vos of I^Ienander (ed 
Shuckburgh, Bond 1878) (4) EunuchnSj ‘the 

Eunuch,’ played at the Megalesian Game®, 101 
It was at the tune the most populaf of Terence’s 
comedies It was adapted from the Eovovxos 
and the of Menander (ed by PapiUon, 

1870) (5) Phorjmo, 3\as performed in the 

same year as the preceding, at the Roman 
Games on the 1st of October It 3vas adapted 
from the *ETri^tKa^6/iiyos of ApoUodorus (ed 
Bond and Walpole, Lond 1879, Dziatzko, 
Leips 1885) {Q) AdelphZj * the Brothers,’ was 

acted for the first time at the funeral gomes of 
L Aerailius Paullus, 100 It was adapted from 
the *A5eX(pof of Menander with one scene 
from the ^vva“ro9yij(TKovT€5 of Biphilus (ed 
Ashmore, 1893) — The comedies of Terence 
have been translated into most of the languages 
of modem Europe, and in conjunction with those 
of Plantus were, on the re\ n al of the drama, the 
models of playwnters The ancient critics are 
unanimous in ascribing to Terence punty and 
elegance of language, and nearly so m denying 
him VIS cozinca But it should be recollected 
that four of Terence's six pla} s ore more or less 
sentimental comedies — in vhich vis comica 
IS not a pnmar) element Moreoier, Terence 
IS generally contrasted inth Plautus, with 
whom he had very httle m common Granting 
to the elder poet the highest gemus for exciting 
laughter, and a natural force which bis ri\al 
wanted, there will remain in Terence greater 
consistency of plot and character, closer ob- 
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seriationof generic and mdividual distinctions, 
deeper pathos, subtler isit, more skill and 
3anet3 in metro and m rlu'thm, and a wider 
command of the middle region between sport 
aild earnest It ina} be objected tliat Terence’s 
fiupenorit3 in these i>omts anses from bis copy- 
ing Ills Greek onginals But no senile copy 
IS an animated cop} , and u e hai c corresponding 
fragments enough of Menander to prove that 
Teitnce retouched and sometimes unproved 
Ills model In summing up his ments ve ought 
not to omit the praise i Inch has been miner 
sail} accorded him— that, although a foreigner 
and a freedman, lie dnides with Cicero and 
Caesar the palm of pure Latmity — Editions of 
the complete works by Bentley, 1720, Eleck- 
eisen, Leips 1857, Wagner, Lond 1869 , 
Dziatzko, Leips 1884 
Terentius Cnlleo [Culleo ] 

Terentius Varro TVaheo ] 1 

Teres (Ttptjs) 1 King of the Odrysae and 
father of Sitilce‘», was the founder of the 
great Odn Sian monarchy (Hdt iv 60 \n 137, 
Time 11 29)— 2 King of a portion of Tlirace 
in the time of Philip of Macedon (Diod \^'l 71). 

Tereus (TTjpevr), son of Ares king of the 
Thracians in Daubs afterwards Phocis (Thuc 
11 29) Pandion ling of Utica, who had two 
daughters, Philomela and Procne, called in the 
assistance of Tereus against some enem^ , and 
gave him his daughter Procne in maniage 
Tereus became bv her the father of Itvs, and 
then concealed her m the countrv, that he 
might dishonour her sister Philomela, whom he 
deceived b} saving that Procne Mas dead At 
the same time be depn\ed Philomela of her 
tongue [Olid vi 565) re\erses the story 
by stating that Tereus told Procne that her 
sister Philomela uas dead 1 Philomela, how- 
ever, soon learned the truth, and made it known 
to her sister b} a few words which she woie 
into a pepins Procne thereupon killed her 
own son Itys and ser\ed up the flesh of tl o 
cluld in a dish before Tereus She then fled 
with her sifter Tereus pursued them w ith an 
axe, and wlien the sisters were oNertaken they 
prayed to the gods to change them into birds 
Procne, accordingly, became a nightingale, 
Philomela a swallow, and Tereus a hoopoo. 
(Apollod m 14,8, Tzetz Chit vii 142, 459, 
0\ Met M 424-675, Sen ad Eel m 78) 
Ac^’ording to ®ome, Procne became a swallow, 
Philomela a nightingale, and Tereus a hawk 
{H3g Fab 45) It is clear that this stoiy is a 
development of the older m3th about Aedon, 
daughter of Pnndareus {Od xix 58 , Aedon), 
and that the plaintive song of the nightingale 
bad much to do 'inth its origin, ns e\ en Pausa- 
nias admits (1 41, 8) 

Tergeste (Tergestmus Trieste), a town of 
Istna, on a bavin the N E of the Adriatic gulf, 
called after it Tergestmus Sinus It was at 
first an insignificant place, with which the 
Romans became acquainted in their wars with 
thelap3des, but under the Roman dominion 
it became a town of considerable commercial 
importance It was made a Roman colony by 
Vespasian (Strab pp 215, 314 ; Plm 111 127 ; 
Caes B G 1111 24, 4.pp IlUjr 18) 

Terla (TTjpeirjs 5pos aM, Horn), a mountain 
of Mysia, probably in the neighbourhood of 
Cyzicus Some identified it with a hill near 
Lampsacus, on which was a temple of Cybele 
(17 11 829 ; Strab pp 505, 509 ) 

Terias {F di S Lionardo), n n\er ui Sicily 
near Leontim (Thuc 31 50 96, Diod xn 14) 

Tendates [TiBiDiXEs'' 
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Teiiita (Tennusns S J’u/emxi), a tan ml first aneical tchool or that existed is 

theVT coast of BruUiocn, from vbich the Sums I Greece He added three strings to the lyre, 
Tenaaeaa denred its name (Tbue n 101 >( which before his time had ontr font stnngs, 
r* - - - Greek city founded t^jthas msbiig it seTcn stnnged Dot other 
to show that he only raised the 


Phn 

Croton, and was ongmally a place of . . .. 
portence , hot it was destroy^ by I^nnibal >o 
the second Pome war (Diol. xri 15 Ijt nu 
21 Slrab p. 2c.6) 

Termaatla, Termei, or Temesas fTeriDesti 
nus Ttermc*), a town of the Are~ae» u> Hiv 
pania Tarraconeosis ongioaUy situated on a 
steep hdl, the inbabitaots of which fre^oeotly 
resisted the Domans who compelled them in 
conse<ttience to abandon the town and hoild 
tew one on the plain b c 99 (App Bup 
9a Tac Ann 


Tenslra (ri Ttffupat Atiaflili a Donaa ' ITases presided . 
Cana, on the promontory of Termenum dancing flftsss] 


accditnts 8i _ . , 

scale to the compass of an octaVe, witboot 
altenng the iinmter of stnnga (Seei>icf of 
Ant art hyra.'^ His music produced a 

E owerful effect upon the Spartans, and be was 
eld m high honour by them, danrg his life 
and after nis death. He was the first who 
obtained a nctory la the mu-sicat contests at 
the festival of the Carnea (676} (Atben. p. 635). 
We have only three or four fragments of the 
76,1 remains of hispoetry(Bergk,.Po«t Apr Oraec) 

I Terpslehfirs (Tepifrix^iM), one of the r— * 


'■ the choral song and 


|T(;i,u(^ior), the hW headland of the binns 
Cfrtmicus Under the Homans it was a fi 
city (Hdt V 37 . Strab p 657 ) 

Termei CTziihavtu ] 

Tennestui fTepftigeirrfi Termessenses), 
city of Pisidia, high op on the Taurua, in 1.. 
pass through which the nrer CaUrrhactesj 
flowed. It was almost impregnable by nature 
and art, so that even Alexander did not attempt 
'0 take it (Strab pp CM.fVK. Fof - 


Terra iGata) 

Terraeliia, more usually written Tarraelna 
[TaBIUCWA ] 

TertuUiinuf , Q Sepfinlai norens, usually 
eaOed TerCnlhaa (be Chrutian Apolo^st, a o 
160-2(0 rSee/Jicf of C^inii 

Testa, (f Trehitlua, a Boraan junsl and a 
eoDtemporary and friend of Cicero He was 
recommended by Cicero to Julius Caesardonng 
bis ptoccmtulsmp of Gaut, and he folfowed 


Lir xwvwi is j 'in'fster' times its foU title Caesar's party after tjie Cinl war broke . . 
was Termessoa Jona et Eudoeias Tennessnt ICte od jam an. 6-18) Cicero dediested to 
was recognised at a free city by the Lex An I Xrebatms his book of Tcfieo, which be wrote 
towadeTermessensIbusfCdi- i.20i, P.rf e/, to erpUui tobim this book of Aristotle Tr* 


dnf art Lex Anfoni<t.) 

Terml&vt, a Bomaa dinruty presiding 
boaadanes and freetier* His worship is said 
to hare been uiititoted by ^<lau who ordered 
that CTeryone should marktbe boundsnetof bis 
landed property by stones ecnsecrate'l to J npiter, ' 
and at these ^nodary stones every year aacn 
flees sbooM b« offered at the festirel of the Ter 
tnuialia (Diosya n 71. Blot, .hum 16} Tbej 
Temisos of the Boman state ongmally stood 
between the fifth and sixth milestones on (he 
rood towards Idurentua near a place called 
Festi Another pabhcTermmas tcood in (he 
temple of Jupiter in She Capitol It is said 
tliat when Has temple was to be founded, all 
the gods gave way to Jupiter and Jnno, sntb 
the exception of Terminus and Jareutas, 
whofesanctaanes the asgones woold z?ot allow 
to be remored. This legend refers to tus 
steadfastness of posit on a^ al-o to the fact 
that he was identified inbis lonctions withjnpi 
ter Tertniaalia (Lit i &3> NaTra,LX r 7() It 
was taken as an omen that the Bonun state 
would remain ever nnduninisbed and young 
and (Ae cAapefs of tAe Cwo <flnnifi>s were m 
closed within the walls of the n*w temple 
The statue of Terminus was merely a stone or 
post placed at boundanea This stone was. 
consecrated by a sacrifice, the blood of the. 
Tictim was poured into a trench with the body 
of the Tictim and offerings cl fruits the 
whole was consumed by a fire of pine-branches, 
and the stoiie set upon the oed of asbes 
Periodical fe»fiTSls were held when the owners 
of the adjacent properties crowned lie sUme 
With garlands and offered a lamb or a pig corn 
honey and wine (Or Fatt 639 , Hor EpoA 
11-59, Fiet of Ant art JVr/ninnfia ) 

Tetpander {T,pTa*tpo,) the fall ex cl Greek 
music, and through it of lync poetrv He was 
a native of Xnlissa in Lesbos and flouruhed 
between Bc '<« and 6„(} (Find, an Athin p 
^ Tint de Mut SO p IJilJ 2Ie remoroi 
irotn Lesbos to bparta and there introdne^ 
nil MW system ol music, and established ths 


batius enjoyed contideratle reputation under 
Aomtos asalawyer In politics be adrocated 
moderate asO conciljaiorv aeasures i>otb to 
. Caesar and to Augustus (Jostih. Jruf u Sj) 
Bonce adlressed to him tae first Satire of the 
! second Book. Trebatioswaa a pupil of Q Cor 
netius Afanmus, and master of Labeo He 
wrote some booksJV Jkre Cmli and Polio 
fi^ioniAta (Gell. m 12, Macrob iii. 7, 8} 
Tetbyi (Ti)6vi) dsoghter ol Uranus and 
Gaea, and wife of Oceeaua, by whom the be 
came the mother of the Oceanidei and of the 
ountoroatnrer goA$IU«a.Ti 136,Z37,Apr>Voil 
I J 5, Or Foot T 81, kerg Georg i 81) 
Tltrlca (perh. the Gran Assio), a mountain 
on (be frontiers of Pisenum and (he land of the 
Gabines, belonging to the great chain of tlie 
ApecDioet fVerg Aon rti 723, 8J lb riii 
417, \arro.iJJf li.l,5) 

Tetilciu, C Pesnrlua, one of the Thirty 
Tyrants, and the last of the pretenders who 
ruled Gaul during its separation from the em 
pire ooder Galliennc and bta successor He 
TeigD^ IS Caul from ax) 267 to 271 and was 
AeAnteA AydureAan is £N, aC tie AsCoVr of 
Cbklons on which occasion he was believed to 
have betrayed lus army to the emperor It is 
certain that although Tetneus, along with his 
eon, graced (be tnomph of the rongueror, he 
wee imme^ately afterwards treated with the 
greetest distinction by Anrelian (Trebell, PolL 
Tn^ Tyr 23, Eutrop ix.0, Zonar xiu27) 
Teueer CJ'vepoi) 1 Son of the nrer god 
Scamaoder by the ^•ympfa Idaea, was the first 
king of Troy, whence theTrojsns are sometimes 
called Truen Dardanus of Samothcace came 
to Tencer, received his daoghter Dales or An&be 
IIS marnage, and became bis successor in the 
kugdom. According to aaotheraceount Par 
danua was a native prince of Troy and Sca- 
mander and Tencer immigrated into Trous from 
Crete bring og with them the worship of 
ApoUo Smintheus. (Bdt Til. 122; ApoUoi in 
lA 1< btrab p 604, P4Sbi.\rs)— & Son of 
Telamon and Keuone, was a stepbrother of 
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Ajax, and tlie best archer among the Greeks at 
Troy. (X?. viii. 281, xih. 170; Soph. Ajax.) 
Oil his return from the Trojan war, Telamon 
refused to receive him in Salamis, because lie 
liad not avenged the death of his brother Ajax. 
Tcucer tliereupon sailed away in search of a 
now home, which he found in the island of 
Cyprus, which was given to liiro by Bolus, king 
of Sidon. Ho there founded the town of 
Salamis, and maiTied Eune, the daughter of 
Cyprus, by whom he became the father of Aste- 
ria. (Bind. Nein. iv. 60 ; Aesch. Pers. 896 ; Paus. 
ii. 29, 4; Hor. Od. i. 7, 21; of. AJ.rx; S.vl.vmis.) 
Teucri. [Mysia ; Tuoas.] 

Teumessus (Teo/uiinriij), a mountain and vil- 
lage in Boeotia, near Hypatus, and close to 
Thebes, on the road from the latter place to 
Chalcis. It was from this mountain that 
Dionysus, enraged with the Tliebans, sent the 
fox which committed such devastations in their 
territory. (Pans. ix. 19, 1 ; Ant. Lib. 41.) 

Teuta (TfOro), wife of A^on, king of the 
IlljTians, assumed the sovereign power on the 
death of her husband, n.o. 231. Inconsequence 
of the injuries inflicted by the piratical expedi- 
tions of her subjects upon the Italian merchants, 
the Komans sent C. and L. Coruncanius to 
demand satisfaction, but she not only refused 
to comply with their demands, but caused the 
younger of the two brothers to bo assassinated 
on his way home. (Pol. ii. 4-8; Zonar. viii. 19.) 
War was now declared against her by the 
Romans. Tlie greater part of her territory was 
soon conquered, and she was obliged to sue for 
peace, which was granted to her (n.c. 228), on 
condition of her giving up the greater part of 
lier dominions. (Pol. ii. 9-12 ; App. Ilhjr. 7.) 
Teuthrania. [My.sia.] 

Teuthras (Teiiflpor), an ancient king of Mysia, 
who married (or, according to other accounts, 
adopted as his daughter) Auge, the daughter of 
Aleus (Pans. viii. 4 ; Strab. p 571). He also 
received with hospitality her son Telephus, 
when the latter come to Asia in search of his 
mother. He was succeeded in the kingdom of 
Mysia by Telephus. [TEUEriius.] 

Teuthras (TtuSpas), a mountain in the Mysian 
district of Teuthrania, a SW. branch of Tem- 
luts. [Tf.mxus.] 

Teutoburgiensis Saltus, a range of hills in 
Germany covered with wood, extending N. of 
the Lippe, from Osnabriick to Paderborn, and 
Imown in the present day by the name of the 
Teuiohurger Wald or Lijjpisclie Wald. It is 
celebrated on account of the defeat and de- 
struction of Varus and three Roman legions by 
the Germans under Arrainius, a.d. 9. (Tnc. 
Avn. i. 60 ; cf. Dio Cass. Ivi. 20, 21.) [V.vBus.] 
Teutones or Teutoni, a powerful people in 
Germany, who invaded Gaul and the Roman 
dominions along with the Cimbri, at the end 
of the second century E.c. The history of 
their invasion is given under Cimbri. The 
name Teutones is not a collective name of the 
whole people of Germany, but only of one par- 
ticular tribe, who probaMy dwelt on the coast 
of the Baltic, near the Cimbri.^ 

Thabor, Tabor, or Atabyrium l^hra^ipiov, 
LXX: ’Irafiipiov, Joseph.: Jehel Tur), an 
isolated mountain at the E. end of the plain of 
Esdraelon in Galilee, betw-een 1700 and 1800 
feet high. Its summit was occupied by a forti- 
fied town, under the Maccabees and the Ro- 
mans. [Cf. Diet, of the Bible.] 

Thabraca or Tabraca {QiPpaxa, Tdppaxa : 
Tabarca), a city of Nnmidia, at the mouth of 
the river Tusca, and on the frontier toivards 
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Zeugitana in a well-wooded district (Ptol. vi. 

Claud. Laud. Stil. i. 359). 

Thais (Oats), a celebrated Athenian cour- 
tesan, who accompanied Alexander the Great 
on his expedition into Asia. Her name is best 
knoim from the story of her having stimulated 
the conqueror during a great festival at Per- 
sepolis, to set lire to the palace of the Persian 
kings; but this anecdote, immortalised as it has 
been by Dryden’s famous ode, is in all proba- 
bility a mere fable. (Athen. p. 676; Diod. 
xvii. 72 ; Pint. Alex. 38 ; Curt. v. 7, 3.) After 
the death of Ale.xander, Thais attached herself 
to Ptolemy Lagi, by whom she became the 
mother of two sons, Leontiscus and Lagus, and 
of a daughter, Irene (Athen. 1. c.). 

Thala (©lAa : Thala), a great city of Xu- 
midia, NE. of Theveste, and seventy-one Roman 
miles NW. of Capsa (Sail. Jug. 75, 77, 80, 89 ; 
Tac. Ann. iii. 21). 

Thalamae (©aXdpm), a fortified town in Elis, 
situated in the mountains above Pylos (Xen. 
Bell. iv. 4, 20 ; Pol. iv. 75). 

Thalasslus. [T.u-assics.] 

Thales (QaKrjs), the Ionic philosopher, a con- 
temporary of Solon and Croesus, and one of the 
Seven Sages, Was born at Miletus about E.c. 
636, and died about 540, at the age of ninety, 
though the exact date neither of his birth nor of 
his death is known. He is said to have pre- 
dicted the eclipse of the snn which happened in 
the reign of the Lydian king Alyattes ; to have 
diverted the course of the Halys in the time of 
Croesus; and later, in order to unite the 
lonians when threatened by the Persians, to 
have instituted a federal council in Teos. Ari- 
stotle preserves a story of liis knowledge of 
meteorology which was turned to a practical use 
{Pol. i. 11, p. 1259). In the lists of the Seven 
Sages his name seems to have stood at the 
head; and he displayed his wisdom both by 
political sagacity, and by prudence in acquiring' 
wealth. He was also one of the founders in 
Greece of the study of philosophy and mathe- 
matics. In the latter science, indeed, we find 
attributed to him only proofs of propositions 
which belong to the first elements of geometry, 
and which could not possibly have enabled Imn 
to calculate the eclipses of the snn and the 
course of the heavenly bodies. He may. how- 
ever, have obtained his Imowledge of the higher 
branches of mathematics from Egj-pt, which 
country- he is said to have visited. He may be 
regarded as the founder of Greek philosophy, as 
being the first who looked for a iihysical origin 
of the world instead of resting upon mythology. 
Thales maintained that water is the origin of 
things, meaning thereby that it is water out of 
which everything arises, and into which every- 
thing resolves itself, and that the earth floated 
upon the water. Thales left no works behind 
him. (Hdt. i. 74, 170 ; Diog. Laert. i. 25 ; 
Aristot. J!Xefap/i. i. 3, p. 983.) 

Thales or Thaletas (©aXfir, ©aX^ras), a 
musician and lyric poet, was a native of Gor- 
tyna in Crete. On the invitation of the Spar- 
tans he removed to Sparta, where, by the 
influence of his music, he appeased the wrath 
of Apollo (who had visited the city with a plague) 
and composed the factions of the citizens, who 
were at enmity with each other. He founded 
the second of the musical schools which 
flourished at Sparta, the first having been 
established by Terpander. (Pint, de ilus. 9, 
p. 1135 ; Paus. i. 14, 4.) The date of Tlialetas 
I is uncertain, but he may probably be placed 
1 shortly after Terpander. [Teep.ani>er.] 
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Tliilui (0iA«io, 0aXi«) 1 The 3iase of 
Comedy pfcsAE ^”2. One of the Xeireides.- 


THEANO 


3 One of tte ChanWs or GriceB 
Tkallo {Ho»jy 1 
ThalnA or Talaa, K’ JaTentiBSi^astnbiine 
of the plebs B.C 170, praetor 167 , and ecmeol 
) he snUued the Corsicans. The 


[ (Hdt. Ti. <8 , Thnc. it 107) They possessed 
■ at this time a considerable territory on the 
coast of Thrace, and were one of the richest 
and most pwerfal people* in the K cl {he 
! Aegaean They were subdued by the Persuns 
1 Dnder Mardoaius, and subsequently became 
' part of the Athenian maritime empire They 
senate Totedhini the honour of a thanksgiTing, rerolted, however, from Athena u s c 465, and 
and he was so OTercome with yoy at the lotelli after sastauun^ a siege of three years, were 
fence, which be received as he was offering a subdued by Cunon in 403 (Thnc. l 100 , 
sacrifice, that he dropped down dead on the n. 70) They were obbged to surrender to the 
spot (Lit ihii. 8, ilv 16 21 ) Athenians aU their possessions in Thrace, to 

Thambes (Odafiiit, einniit edfiigs), a moon destroy their fortifications, to pre op their 
tarn la the E of N nmidia , containing tlieeoaree ships, and to pay a lar^ tribute for the future 
of the nver^Bubricatns (PtoL iv 3 16) ^ey again revolted from Athens m 411, and 

Thamjdeni or Thiuuyditae called m the Spartaru^bot the island wsssgam 

BafwSirai), a people of Arabia Felu, on the restored to the Athenians by Thrasybolus in 
SmnsArabicns (Diod. 111.44) 407 (Thnc viu. 64, Xea lIfU i 1, 12) In 

Tbamynsor Thamyras (0a^pn),an ancient addition to its gold mines, Thasos was ccle- 
Thracian bard, was a son of P^lammon and brated for its marble and its wine The soil, 
the nymph Argiope. In his presnmpbon he however, is otherwise barren, and ments even 
c h a ll enge the hlosea to a tn^ of sfeU, and at the present day the descnption appbed to it 
bemg overcome in the contest, was deprived by by the poet ArchOoebns, ' an ass a backbone, 
them of his sight and of the power of singing overspread with wild wood’ {Fr 171 


as represented with a broken lyre in 
hand (J1 u 695, ApoUod, 1, S, 3 Pans 
eS 4,12. 80,2,1 7,2, Enr Rkti 9»j) 

Thanatos [Moss ] 

Thapia.a city of N Africa, probably identical i 
with Rcsicani. 

Thapiieu O T T)phs*h a 

Arameaa word meaning a /ord 0a(<unjr^i 
Ra. at Dihri), a city of bytu, in the nrovmee of I 
Chalybonitis, on the left bank of the Euphrates, 
2000stadiaS Of Z«ag7aa,4nd fifteen parasaagsl 
from the mouth of the rtter Chibcns (the: 
Axaxes of Xenophon) At this place was the' 
nnah and for a tong bus the only, ford of 
the Eupbratee, by which a passage was made 
between Upper and Lower Asia. (3>o Aa. i. 
4,11, Ajt A/i al3, Strsb pp 77,81 746) 

ThaptBa(^0difes 1 AcityontbeE | 

coast of S ciiT, on a peninsula of the same name , 
(Tiola degU Afepntei), founded by Donanj 
coloniata from Blegara, who soon ahandoned it I 
JO order to found ifegara Hybla.— 2. (Demas, i 
Bn.), a City os the E coast of Bysacma, in I 
Afnea Propna, where Caesar finally defeated 
the Pompeian army, and finished the <hvil war 
BC 46 (PtoL IT S, 10, Strab p 831. Belt 
i/r 28) There are remarkable rums of lUj 
/(^ificationarseeHiet of Ant art iluruiy 

Thasos orThaiiu(e(ieei ©iLrior ThoMor 
Tcuso), an island in the X of the Aegaean sea, 
off the coast of Thrace and opposite the mouth 
of the nver Bestoa It was at a very early 
period taken possession of by the Phoenicians, 
on account of its^nable gold mines. Accord 

“? to tradition, the Pho^cians were led byi 

Thasns son of Poseidon, or Agonor, who camej 
from the East in search of Europa, and from 
whom the island derived its name (Edt. u. 44, | 
^ 47 , Panav 25,12) Thasos was afterwards 
coJonieed by the Panons S c 708, and among the i 
«lcn^S was the poet Archilochns (Tbnc.iV 104 , | 
’‘^P 487) BwidesthegoldinineBinTbasoa 
ii^li, Thaaiana possessed still more vslu ' 
able go]3 mines *t S^pte Hyle on the opposife 
<®a#t of Thrace The mines in the island bad 
been most extensively worked by the Pboe 
“«ana, but even in the time o£ Herodolo* 
^were etai prodoctive. The clear eurplo* 
_Thaaiar.e before the Pernan 


principal town m the island, also called Thascps, 
was sitnated on the N coast npon three emi 
nences. ^ere are still a few remains of the 





CelB of 7b ISO*, abool 4(0 tA 
hsad of 1 voByvBj. toa/e«J wneiryw T sslh wa, 
ntraelMsboeUsl 

ancient town The site of the Agora has been 
excavated, and tli»re is a tnompbal arch, ap- 
parently A honour of Caracalla. 

Tbaomas {0af>u>T) son of Ponts* and Oe, 
and br the Occanul Electia the father of Ins 
and l^e Harpies Hence Ins is celled Tfmu- 
tnanUa$ Thaumantii.mi ThauTnantfattrgo 
(Hes Tb 237, Ov ilfrt iv 479) 

TbeseC^tua (0(a(Tirrer)i an Athenian, the «r> 
of EuphroDiBs of Snninm, is introdnced as one 
of the speakers m Plato s Tbeoefef ks and So- 
pAufes, in which dialogue* he ii spoken of as a 
noble and well-disposed yonth, and ardent m the 
piinait of kooirlcdge, ospectallym the study 
of eeometry 

Tbeagenei(0cizY(mj) 1 Tyrant of Jfegara, 
obtained his jower about » c 650 having es- 
poused the part of the commonalty against the 
nobles. He was driven out before hia death 
He gave his daughter in marriage to Cylon 
ICywv}— 2 A Tlusian, the son of Timiv 

sthenes renou-nedfor hiseitraord naryitrength 

and swiftness He gamed nnmeroua victories 
at the Olympiaa, Pythian, Jicmean and lath 
wii«¥i games and Is said to have won 1406 
crowns. He lived about EC 480 (Paus-vi C, 
5 VI. 11 2.) 

Thllao (0ear»f, daughter of Cisseos, wife of 
Antenor and pnestess of Athene at Ibon (IZ v 
70 II 224) 

Thfino (0caFi5) th- most celebrated of the 
feniale iduIosopHera of the Pythagorean school, 
appears to bare been the wife of Pythagoras, 

and the mother by him of TelaugeSjHnesarchus, 

Myia, and Angnote (Piog laurt vui.42, Snid. 
■"* Several lettors are extant under her 
, and, though they are not genome, they 
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arevaluabloxemains of aperiod of couBiileriible the lahe H 3 -lice and KE. of Plataeae. Its 
antiquity (ed. Hercfier, 1873). acropolis, which was an oval eminence of no 

Thebae {erjPat), in the poets sometimes Thebe great height, was called Cadmea (KaSfuia), bs- 
Dor. aft. Diospolis hlagna cause it was said to have been founded by 

(Aido-ToXir pewdAq, j.e. Great City of Zeus), in Cadmus, the leader of a Phoenician colony. 
O.T. No or No Ammon, which represents its On each side of this acropolis is a small valley, 
sacred name Nu-Amun or Amon jthe city of running up from the Theban plain into the low 
Amiin), was the capital of ThehaTs, or Upper rid/:je of hills by which it is separated from that 
Egypt, and, for along time, of the whole country, of Plataeae. Of these valleys, the one to the 
It stood in about the centre of the Thebard, on W. is watered by the Dirce ; and the one to the 
both banks of the Nile, above Coptos, and in E. by the Ismenus ; both of which, however, 
the Nomos Coptites. The Greek historians are insignificant streamlets, though so cele- 
had exaggerated ideas of its relative antiquity brated in ancient history. The greater part of 
(in relation, that is, to other Egyptian cities), the city stood in these vallej-s, and was built 
and by ascribing its foundation to Menes placed some time after the acropolis. Theban legends 
it on a level, ns regards date, with far older said that the fortifications of the lower city 
cities, such as Jlemphia and Tliinis (Diod. i. 50, were constructed by Amphion and his brother 
xy. 45). Thebes was made their capital by the Zethus; and that when Amphion played his 
kings of the eleventh dynastj’ (between 3080 lyre the stones moved of their own accord and 
and 2500 B.c.). The great temple of Ammon formed the wall. [Amphios.] The territory of 
(the Egyptian Amun or Amen), who was speei- Thebes was called Thebais (Oyfiah), and ex- 
ally worshipired at Thebes [AMjto.v], was tended eastwards ns far ns the Euboean sea 
founded by Amenenhat I., of the twelfth dyn- No city is more celebrated in the mythical ages 
ast}', about 2400 B.c. Thebes was the capital of Greece than Thebes. It was here that the 
of the dj’imsties 11, 12, 13, 18, 19 and 20. Its use of letters was first introduced from Phoe- 
tinie of greatest splendour was probably in the niein into W. Europe. [C.iDMUs.] It was the 
nineteenth dynasty, especially in tlie reign of reputed birthplace of the two great divinities 
E-Oisbs II. (1830 B.C.), who was n great builder Dioxysus and Heu-vci.es. It was also the 
ns well as a great conqueror. Though the native citj' of the mj-thicnl seer Tiresias, as 
capital dignity was transferred after 1100 B.c. well ns of the mythical musician Amphion 
to other cities, Bnbastis, Tonis and Sais, It was the scene of the tragic fate of Oedipus, 
Thebes still retained its grandeur and much of and of one of the most celebrated wars in the 
its importance. It suffered from the sack by mj-thienl annals of Greece. Polynices, who 
the Assyrian Assurbanipal [SAitnAXAPAiusJ, had been expelled from Tliebes by his brother, 
about COO B.c. The sources of its wealth still Eteocles, induced six other heroes to espouse 
remained: for these consisted in the position his cause, and marched against the city; but 
of the city, which stood on the banks of the they were all defeated and slain by the Thebans, 
Nile as a highway for trade N. and S. and at a with the exception of Adrastus — ^Polynices and 
junctiouof trade routeseastward to Myoshormos Eteocles falling by each other’s hands. This 
on the Red Sen and westward to the Oases, is usually called the war of the ‘ Seven against 
All these advantages combined to make Thebes Thebes.’ [Abbastus.] A few years afterwards 
a centre of commerce until Alexandria became the ‘ Epigoni,’ or descendants of the seven 
the successful rival. Tliebes was in great heroes, marched against Thebes to revenge 
measure destroyed and left in ruins by Ptolemy their fathers’ death ; they took the city and 
Xathyrus B.c. 86 (Pans. i. 9, 3). The fame of razed it to the ground. It is probable that in 
its grandeur had reached the Greeks as early ; these stories of the foundation and early his- 
as the time of Homer, who describes it as J tory of Thebes there are elements of truth. It 
having a hundred gates, from each of which it | is likely enough that the Phoenicians at an 
could send out 200 war chariots fully armed , early period established a trading station at 
(17. ix. 381). It may be noted that in the time 1 Tliebes a few miles inland, with the fortified 
of the Trojan war (according to the most prob- ; citadel ascribed to the Phoenician Cadmus. In 
able theory as to that date), Tliebes was still , the movement of tribes about the time of the 
the capital of the Egyptian Mngs ; but before I Dorian migrations, tlie Aeolian Amaeans or 
the probable date of the Odyssey the capital j Boeotians were pushed southwards from Thes- 
was in Lower Egypt [cf. Homebus]. Homer’s | saly, and drove out the Cadineans from Tliebes. 
epithet of ‘ Hundred-Gated ’ (eKavii^nruAoi) is j If there is anj- chronological order in the wars 
repeatedly applied to the city by later writers, of the Seven and of the Epigoni, the former 
Its real extent was calculated by the Greek (which is before the Trojan war : II. iv. 378) 
writers at 140 stadia (14 geogr. miles) in cir- may represent an attack by Achaean Argives 
cuit ; and in Strabo’s time, when the transfer- on the Cadmeans ; the story of the latter may 
ence of the seat of power and commerce to be based on traditions about the capture of 
Lower Egypt had caused it to decline greatly, Thebes by the Boeotians. It is remarked that 
it still had a circuit of eighty stadia (Diod. l.c . ; the number seven of the gates of Thebes is a 
Strab. pp. 805, 815). That these computations sacred Semitic number; which_ agrees with 
nre not exaggerated is proved by the existing their traditional Phoenician origin. Thebes is 
ruins, which extend from side to side of the not mentioned by Homer in the catalogue of 
Nile valley, here about six miles wide ; while the Greek cities wliich fought against Troy, 
the rocks which bound the valley are perforated and this may point to the fact that in the 
with tombs. These ruins, which are perhaps Homeric traditions of the period before the 
the most magnificent in the world, enclose Dorian migration Thebes was still Cadmean, or 
witliin their site the four modem villages of mainly Phoenician, and did not cast in its lot 
Karnak, Luxor, iledinet Hahou, and Gitr- with the Greeks. In the Iliad the Tliebans 
nah : the two former on the E., and the two are in fact called Cadmeans (II. iv. _388, v. 807, 
.latter on the W. side of the river. xxiii. 08 ; cf. Oil. xi. 276 ; Time. i. 12). Its 

Thebae, in Europe. 1. (Gfi/Sm : in poetry government, after the abolition of monarchy, 
OfiPv: GriPaTos, Theb.anus; Thion), the chief was an aristocracy, or rather an oligarchj’, 
■city in Boeotia, was situated in a plain SE. of which continued to be the prevailing form of 
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in Arcadia on tlie nver Ladon It was famons 
for tho norsliip ol Demeter Enniijs [p 321, b], 
and possessed also another temple of Demeter. 
Persephone, and Dionjsus The former was 
below the citj ; the latter ahoi e Temples of 
Asclepius and of Apollo Oncestes are also men 
tioned (Pans vm 25, 2, Steph Bjz ai 

’'O-VKCJOI ) 

Thenus (Oepis), daughter of Uranus and Ge, 
was manned to Zeus, bj whom she became the 
mother of the Horae, Ennomia, Dike (Astraea), 
Irene, and of the Moerae (Hes T/i 133, 001 , 
Apollod I 8, 1) In the Homene poems, 
Themis is the personification ol tlie order of 
things established bj law, custom and equity 
whence she is dcscnbed as reigning m the 
assemblies of men, and as convening, by the 
command of Zeus, the assembly of the gods 
She dwells in Olympus, and is on fnendly terms 
with Hera (Zl rv 87, wx 4, Oii ii G8) " As the 
divme exponent of law and order Themis is 
said to have been m possession of the Delphic 
oracle after Go and before Apollo (Aesch Sum 
2 ; Pans s 3, 5 , Ov Mef i 821) Her con- 
nexion wath Zeus and with the law ful ordenng 
of the world is indicated bj her sharing a 
temple with Zeus and the Pates at Thebes, 
Zeus and the Horae at Oljmpia (Paus v 14, 8, 
ix 25, 4) Her worship at Aegina, Athens, and 
Troezen is particularly mentioned (Pind Of 
Till 20 , Pans i 22, 1, n 31, 8) She is repre 
sented on coins with a figure like that of 
Atlieue, holding a cornucopia and a pair of 
scales 

ThenuBC^a (Of/uVnupa Terme), a city and 
a plain on the coast of Pontus, extending E of 
the river Iris beyond the Thermodon, celebrated 
m ancient myths as the country of the Ama 
zone [\3UZ0VEs] It was well watered, and 
nch in pasture Tlie town Themiscj-ra stood 
near the mouth of the Thermodon on the ro id 
from Amisus to Oenoe (Hdt iv 80, Paus i 
o o 1 

Thenueon (OeftiVwv'), a celebrated Greek 
phj Rician, and the founder of tbe medical sect 
of the ilethodici, a natne of Laodicea in 
Syna, and lived m tlie century b c. He 
AVTote se^eral medical ^vorksy but of these only 
the titles and a feiv fragments remain The 
phjsician mentioned b> Jmenul ^ns probably 
a contemporary of the poet, 'ind consequently 
a different person from the founder of the 
Methodici (Ju\ 221) 

Themistius (O€;if<mos), a philosopher and 
rhetorician, was a Paphlagonian, and lived first 
at Constantinople and afterwards at Borne, 
in the reigns of Constantius, Juhan, Jovian, 
Yalens, Gratian, and Tlieodosius After hold 
jng vanous public offices, and being employed 
on manj important embassies, he was made 
prefect of Constantinople by Tlieodosius, a j > 
d84, and tutoi to Arcadius Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, his friend and correspondent, m an epistle 
atill extant, calls him the ‘ king of arguments ’ 
(Greg Naz Ep 140) OTIie orations (woAitiwI 
\6yot) of Themistius, extant m the time of 
Photius, were thirty six in number, of which 
thirty four have come donm to us mthe original 
Greek, and one in a Litm version —Edited by 
Hindorf, Eij)s 1832, 8vo 

Themistocles (Of/ucTOKX^s), the celebrated 
Athenian, was the son of Neocles and Abro- 
tonon, a Tliracian woman, and was born about 
B c 614 In his youth he had an impetuous 
character j he displayed great intellectual power 
combined with a lofty ambition and desire of 
political distinction He obtained the archon- 
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ship m 493 B c , and, conv meed by the war with 
Acgma of the importance of a strong navy, he 
persuaded the Athenians to fortify Peiraeus as a 
naval arsenal (Dion} s v i 84 , cf Thuc i 93) , 
some modem wnters doubt this earlier archon- 
ship. The fame nliich Miltiades acquired by his 
generalship at Marathon made a deep im 
pression on Themistocles , and he said tliat the 
trophy of Miltiades would not let him sleep 
His rival Anstides was ostracised in 483, to 
wlucli event Tlieiuietocles contributed, and 
from tins time ho was the political leader m 
Athens In 482 he was Arenon Eponymus It 
was about this time that he persuaded the 
Athenians to emploj the produce of the silver 
mines of Launum m building ships, instead of 
distnbutmg it among the Athenian citizens 
(Hdt vii 144, Anstot *A6 TloX 22, Plut 
Them 4 ) His great object was to dinw the 
Athenians to the sea, as he was convinced that 
it was only by her fleet that Athens could 
repel the Persians and obtain the supremacy m 
Greece Upon the mvasion of Greece bj 
Xerxes, Themistoclcb was appomted to the 
command of the Athenian fleet, and to his 
energ>, prudence, foresight, and courage the 
Greeks mamlj owed their salvation from the 
Persian dominion Upon the approach of 
Xerxes, the Athenians, on the advice of Themi- 
Btoclos, deserted their city, and removed their 
women, children, and infirm persons to Salarms, 
Aegina, and Troezen, but as soon as the 
Persians took pos«ebsion of Athens, the Pelo- 
ponnesians were anxious to retire to the Conn 
thian isthmus Tiiennstocles used all Ins 
influence m mducmg the Greeks to remain and 
fight with the Persians at Salamis, and with 
the greatest difficulty and by means of bnbes 
persuaded the Spartan commander, Enrybxades, 
to 8ta> at Salamis (Plut Them 7, 10 , Hdt 
vni 6, cf Anstot A0 HoX. 23) But as soon 
as the fleet of Xerxes made its appearance, the 
Peloponnesians vv ere again anxious to sail awaj ; 
and when Themistocles saw that ho should be 
unable to persuade them to remain, he sent a 
faitliful slave to the Persian commander", 
informing them that the Greeks intended to 
make their escape, and that the Persians had 
now the opportunity of accomplishing a great 
enterprise, if they would only cut off the retreat 
of the Greeks The Persians believed what 
they were told, and in the night their fleet 
occupied the whole of the channel between 
Sclanus and the mainland. The Greeks were 
thus compelled to fight, and the resuitvvas the 
glorious vjctorj in winch the greater part of 
the fleet of Xer\es was destroyed Loolnng to 
tlie character of Themistocles, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that in this struggle he 
was securing himself for either event If it 
resulted in a Greek victory, as he doubtless 
expected, he would be the saviour of his 
country > but if the battle favoured the Persian", 
he would wm the gratitude of Xerves Howev er 
that maj be, this victory, as being due to 
Themistocles, established his reputation among 
the Greeks On his v^sltlng Sparta, he was 
received with extraordinary honours b} the 
Spartans, who gave Enrybiades the palm of 
bravery, and to Themistocles the palm of wis 
dom and skill, with a crown of ohve, and the 
best chanot that Sparta possessed (Hdt vnu 
124 ; pint Them 17 ) The Athemans began 
to restore their mmed citj after the bar- 
barians had left the country, and Themistocles 
advised them to rebnild the walls, and to make 
them stronger than before Tlie Spartans sent 
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an embaas; to Atliene to diaauade them frcan 
fortifjuig their ntf, for which we can asaigB no 
laotire except a misenlle jeelonaj’ Thenu 
atocles, who was at that time tm 

tT]fiov one of the leaders of the popolor 
part? Anatot ’A0 IToX 23J, went on an em 
hasaj to Sparta, where lie amused the SportonL 
withhes, tut the walls were far enough adraneed 
to be m a state of defence It was opon his 
odnce sI<o (hat the Athenians fortified the 
^rtof I’eirsens. The influence of Themutocies 
does not appear to hare surrired the expulsion 
of the Persiaos from Greece and the fortincatron 
of the ports He was piobabl? ]uatl; aceased 
of enriching himself bj nnfatrtaeans for he hod 
no scruples about the waj of accomplishiJie an 
end A storr la told that, after the retreat of 
the fleet of \erxea, when the Greek fleet waa 
wintering at Pagaaae, Theimstoclea told the 
Athenians m the pubhc assembly that he hod a 
scheme to propose which was b^ficial to (he 
state hat conld not be dirulged Anatides 
was named to receive the secret, and to 
report upon iL ilia report waa that nothing 
could he more profitable than the scheme of 
Themistocles bat nothing more aa)aat the ' 
Athenians were guided by the report of Anstidce 
It u difficult, if not unpoaafhle, to teeoocile the 
statement in Anat ’Afl TlaX 23, that The- 
mistoclea intrigued for the overthrow of 
Areopagus with the dale of his eiile from 
Athens Tlie attack upon the Areopagus was 
in 4C3 , but m 471, in consequence of the 
pohtickl strife between Themistocles snd An 
■tides the former «us osCiuaied from Atbens, 
and retired to Argos. After the Aiseoveiy of 
the treasonable correspondence of Pausanios 
with the Peman long, the Lacedaemonians 
sent to Atliens to accuse Themistocles of being 
pnry to the design of Psusonias. Thereupon 
the AUiemons sent oS per<ons with the Lace* 
daemonioas with inslroctions to arrest Tiie 
rustocles (tCd) Tbemiatocles, hearing of wbst 
was designed against him first fled from Argos 
to CoTcrro, and then to Epirus, where be took 
refuge In the bouse of Admetus, king of the 
hlulosai, who happened to be from liome Ad 
metus was no ^end to Themistocles, but fus 
wife told tile (sgilive that he would be protected 
if he would take their child in his arms, mod sit 
on the hearth. The king soon come in, and 
respecting Ins auppliout attitude, raised him up 
and r«fu>ed to surrcudet him to the Laice 
djemonua and Athenian agents. Theinj..tocles 
finally reached the coast of Asia in safety 
Xerxes was now dead and Artaxerxes was 
onthethrone (Tine a 2^; Plot Them. S3, 
hep. TAem i) Themistocles went op to xisit 
the king st hia roysl residence; a^ on hu 
omvsl he sent the king a letter, m which be 
promised to do tlie king a good semce, and 
prayed that he might be allowed to wait a year 
and then to exiloin personally what brought 
him there In a year he made himself master 
of the Persian language and the Persian usages 
and, bemg presented to the king he obtomei) 
the greatest influence over him, and soch as do 
prwk ever before enjoyed— partly owing to kia 
high reputation and the hcpes that he gave to 
the kin? of subjecting tlie Oreeka ta the Per 
sioni The fang gave him a hondeome aQow 
once after the Persian fashion , Magnesia : 
suppled Lnn with bread nommallv, but pail' 
him aannally fifty tolenta I^inpwns tupp}M.d 
v^o, and Mjua tlie other prorwiona. Itefore 
^ <^>H occomil »1, anvthing he died; some 
•sy Mat poisoned himself, finding that he 
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could not perform his promise to the king A 
mmniment was erected to Uis memory tn the 


ibtedJy possessed great talents os a states- 
man, grest pohtical sagacity, a ready wit, and 
excellent tudgment but he was not an honcat 
man, and, like many other eferer men anth 
little mOTahty, he ended hit career unhappily 
and inglonousiy Twenty.one letters attnbnted 
to Themistocles ore spunoos. 

Tbemiitflgiaei of Syrsense, 

IS said by Xenophon (Hell iu. 1, § S) to hare 
written » work on the Anabasis of Cyras. 
Some have suppos^ that Xenophon really 
refers to his own work under the name of 
Themistogcnes (cf. Plat. d» Glor AIA p 861) 
The name, howeTer, of Tlieimstogenea is mea- 
tinned hr Snidos (te ) [^ropuev] 

neoeles (eioxAnOi ■<’” of Hegylas, was a 
Lacedaemonian scnlpCor, snd a pnpiT of Dipoe 
DOS and Scyllis, about b c. 6S0 Kis father was 
also a sculptor [Pans, r 17,1) 

TheoefyiBeDUi (6 exxCutmt), ton of Poly- 

f ihides by llyperasio, and a descendant of Me- 
ampns, was a soothsayer, and m conseijnence 
of a tauider was obliged (o take (o flight, and 
came with Telemochns to Ithaca (Od xr 256, 
507. IX 330) 

rbeocoimos (0iJKe<ff^i) of 3Ugv», * scalp- 
tor contenperary with Phidias (Pans i. 40, S) 
TbeSeritns (&<ifpiret), the great bncolis 
poet sraa a native of Syracuse, and the oon 
of Proxagons sod Pbilinno. Us visited 
Alexsndna towards the end of the reign ot 
Ptofemy^ter, where he received the instruc- 
tion of ndetas and Awlepiades and began ta 
distinguish himself os a poet. Other occounU 
make Inm a native of Cin, which would bring 
him more direct)? into connexion mth Pbiletoa 
(Snidas sc Uis first efforts ob- 

tained for him the patronage of Ptolemy Phil 
adelphots who was associated in the kingdom, 
with Ins father, Ptolemy Soter, in « c Sflo, and 
in whose praise, therefore, the poet wrote the 
foorteentfi, fifteenth, and seventeenth Idyls 
At Alexan Ins he became acquainted with the 
poet Antns, to whom he iduessed his suth 
IdyL Theocntui afterwxnig returned to Syra- 
cuse, and lived there under Hiero H It ap- 
pears from the sixteenth Idyl that Theocritus 
was dissatisfied both with (he wont of hberafity 
on the part ot Iliero in rewarding him for his 
poems, usd with the politics! state of hu native 
cooairy It may therefore be supposed that 
he devoted the Utter part of his life almost 
entirely to the contempUlion of Ihoee scenes 
of nature and of country life on his represeu 
tationaof which Ins fame chiefly rests. Theo- 
critus was the ereator of bucolic poetry in 
Greek, and, through imitators, such os Virgil, 
IU Roman literature The bneohe Idyls of 
Theoentu* are of a dramatic and mimetic 
character Theyarepiefurrsof theordinarylife 
of (he common people of Sicily, whence their 
name, cfli liSuAAiu The pastoral poems and 
Rnoonceaot Ister times are a totally different 
sort of compcKitioa /root (he bocohei of Theo 
cnins, who knows nothing of the affected 
itiment which has been ascribed to the 
ifiinaiT sbephenls of a fictitious Arcodio- 
.... merely exhibits simple and faithful pictures 
of the common life of the Sicilian people, in a 
thoroughly objective, although truly poetical 
•pint. Dramatic simplicity and truth ore un- 
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pressed upon the Bccnes exhihited in his 
poems, into the colouring of which ho h»s 
thro^m much of the nntui^ comedy which is 
always seen in the common life of a free people. 
In his dramatic dialogue ho is influenced by 
the mimes of Sophron, ns may ho seen especi- 
ally in the fifteenth Idyl (/Irfoniarusnc). TSo- 
rimox.) The poems of Tlicocritus of this class 
may he compared with those of Hkhox'das, who 
belonged, like Tlicocritus, to the literary sdiool 
of Philetas at Cos. In genius, however, Tlico- 
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ally of Zeno, the emperor of Constantinople, 
but was afterwards involved in hostilities with 
the cmiicror. In order to get rid of Tlieodoric, 
Zeno gave him permission to invade Italy, and 
exiicl the usurper Odoaccr from the country. 
Theodoric entered Italy in ■189, and after de- 
feating Odoaccr in three great battles, laid 
Btege to Ravenna, in which Odoaccr took refuge. 
After n siege of three years Odoacer capitulated 
on condition that ho and Theodoric should rule 
^ jointly over Italy: but Odoaccr was soon after- 

..I*' .4 t t.f- / 


critus was grcntlv the superior. The collection wards murdered by his more fortunate rival 
which has corae'down to us under the name of (493). Theodoric thus hecamc master of Italy, 
Theocritus consists of thirty poems, called by ! which ho ruled thirty-tlirco years, till his death 
the general title of Idtjh, a fragment of a few | in 52C. His long rei^ was prosperous and 
lines from a poem entitled Berenice, and beneficent, and under his sway Hair recovered 
twenty-two epigrams in the Greek Anthology. ' from the ravages to which it had been exposed 
But tiiebo Idyls are not all bucolic, and were I for so many years. Theodoric was also a patron 
not all written by Theocritus. Those Idyls of ' of literature ; and among his ministers were 
which the genuineness is the most douhtfnl 1 CASsiononus and BoETmus,^ tlic two last 
are the twelfth, twenty-third, tweuty-Bi.vtli, j wrifers wlio can claim a idace in the literature 
twenty-seventh and twenty -nin tli ; and Idyls of ancient Rome. But prosperous as had been 
xiii., x\d., xrdi., xxii., xxiv. and xxvi. are in Epic the reign of Tlieodoric, his last days wore 
style, and have more of Epic dialect, especially ' darkened by dispnlcs with the Catholics, and 
Idyll xri. It is likely that tlicse poems on Epic ! by the condemnation and excention of Boiilhius 
subjcctswcrowrittenearly intliepoct’6life,and, I and Symmachup, whom ho accused of a con- 
as court poems, had some of the artificial ond spiracy to overthrow the Gothic dominion in 


imitative^ character of the Alexandrians. In j Italv. 
general the dialect of Theocritus is Doric, hut by remorse, 
two of the Idylls (xxviii. and xxix.) are in the — ' ’ — 
Aeolic. — ^Editions of Theocritus by Wiistemann, 

Gotliae, 1830; Erilxsche, Loips. 1809; Paley, 

1863 ; Kynastou, 1873. 

Theodectes (©eoSesTijs), of Pliasclis, in Pam- 
phylia, was a rhetorician and tragic poet in the 
time of Philip of Macodon. He was the son of 
Axistander, and a pupil of isoernte.s and Ari- 
stotle. The greater part of his life was spent 
at Athens, where he died at the age of forty- 
one. Tlie people of his native city honoured 
the memory of Tlieodeotes with a statue in their 


His death is said to have been hastened 
It is related that one evening. 


when a large fish was served on the table, he 
fancied that he beheld thohead of Symmnclms, 
and was so terrified that he took to his bed, 
and died three days aftcnvnrds. Thcodorio 
was hnried at Ravenna, and a monument was 
erected to his memory hy his daughter, Amnla- 
anntha. His ashes were deposited in a por- 
phjTT um which is still to be seen at Ravenna. 
(Jordan, cie lieb. Get . ; Procop. cte BcU. Goih . ; 
CassiodoT. C/iroji.; Ennod. Payieptjr. Theoii.) 

Theodorldas (0ee3a'p/Sor), of SjTncuBo,a]yric 
and epigrammatic poet, who lived about n.c. 
agora, which Alexander, when ho stopped nt ' 233. He had a place in the Garland of JIc- 
Phaselis on his match towards Persia, croivncd , Icager. There ore eighteen of his epigrams in 
with garlands, to show lus respect for the the Greek Anthologj-. 

memory of a man who had been associated with ’ Theodoms iBedSKpos). 1. Of Bj-znntium, a 
himself by means of Aristotle and philosophy j rhetorician, and a contemporarj- of Plato, who 
(Suid.s.t). ; Pint, ri/cx. 17 ; Pans. i. 87, 8). The , speaks of him somcwliat contemptuously ns a 
passages of Aristotle in wliich Tlieodectcs is ] triclcy logician {Phaedr. p. 2CG). Cicero de- 
raentioned show the strong regard and high i scribes him as excelling ratlier in the theory 
esteem in which he was held hy the philosopher ‘ ’ ' 


(Arist. Bhet ii. 23, 13). None of the works of 
Theodectes have come down to ns. 

Theodoretus (BeoSuprtror'j, bishop of Cyrus, 
on the Euphrates, in the fifth century. "[See 
Bid. of Christ. Biogri] 

Theodorias. [Vacca.] 

Theodoricus or Theodericus. 1. I,, king of 
the Yisigoths from A.D. 418 to 431, was the suc- 
cessor of Wallia, but appears to have been the 
son of the great Alaric. He fell fighting on 
the side of Aetius and the Bomans at the 
great battle of Chalons, in which Attila was 
defeated 451 (Jordan, de Beh. Goth. 84-41). — 2. 
II., king of the Visigoths A.n. 452-460, second 


than the practice of his art {Brut. 12, 48). — 2. A 
philosopher of the Cyrenaio school to one 
branch of which ho gave the name of ‘ Tlieodo- 
rians,' ©EoSajperoi. Ho is usually designated by 
nnciontwrilers as the Atheist. He was a disciple 
of the younger ^Vristippus, and was banished 
from Cyrene, hut on what occasion is not 
stated. He then went to Athens, and only 
escaped being cited before the Areopagus, by 
the influence of Demetrius Phalereus. Ho was 
ofterwards banished from Athens, probably 
with Demetrius (807), and went to Alexandria, 
where ho was employed in tho sen'ice of 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, king of tlie Jfacedoniau 
dynasty in Egypt; it is not unlikely that he 


son of Theodoric 1. He succeeded to the | shored the overthrow' and e.xile of Demetrius 
throne by the murder of his brother Thoris- lYhile in the service of Ptolemy, Theodorus 
mond. He ruled over the greater part of Gaul was sent on an embassy to Lysimachus, whom 
and Spain. He was assassinated in 466 by his he offended by the freedom of his remarks. 


brother Eurio, who succeeded him on the throne. 
Theodoric II. was a patron of letters and * 
learned men. The poet Sidonius Apollinaris 
lived for some time at his court. (Jordan, de 
Beh. Get. 48, 44; Sidon. Paneg. Avit.) — 3. 
Surnamed the Great, king of the Ostrogoths 
(who appears in the Biehelungen Lied as Die- 
trich of Bern, i.e. of Verona), succeeded his 
father Theodemir, in 475. He was at first an 


One answer which ho made to a threat of 
crucifixion which Lysimachus had used has 
been celebrated by many ancient writers: 
‘Employ such threats to those courtiers of 
yours ; for it matters not to Xlieodore whether 
he rots on the ground or in the air.' Ho 
returned at length to Cj-rene, where he appears 
to have ended his days. (Diog. Laert. ii. 97-103, 
IIC; Pint, de Exsil, p. 391 ; de An. Prang, p. 
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8W; Sniil. »p).— 3 A rtetoneian of the ago 
of AngQstns, w&b a ntitiTe of G&d&rgt, in the 
coQntry eait of the Jord&n lie tettled »t 
Rhodes, where Tibcnus, efterwerda emperor, ' 
danng his retirement (s c C-a-d 2) to thet 
i>-luid, was one of his hearers (Soet Ttb S7i 
Qointil 111 1,17) He aUo taught at Rome, 
hot whether his settlement at Rome preceded 
that at Rhodesia uncertain- Theodomswaa the 
founder of a achool of rhetonciaca, called 
' Theodorei' as distinnished from the ‘ApoUo- 
dorei,' or followers of Apollodoras of Pergamom, 
who had been the tutor of Augustus Caesar at 
tpollonia (Jnv rn 177, Strab p G2S)— ^ A 
Crfeek monlc, sarnsmed Pmdromiir, trlio fired 
in the first half of the twelfth century Serei^ 
of hia works hare come down to us, of which 
the following may be mentioned (1) A metncal 
romance in nine books, on the lores of ItlioJ 
anthe and Ifosicles written in iambic metre, 
and esl ibiting very little ability (S) A poem 
entitled Gateomijomachia, m umbie Terse, on 
‘ the battle of the mice and cats in imitation of 
the Hoaene Bairerbomuomachta — Ed/M by , 
Hercher Leipa. ltiT3 — S Scolptort (1) Of 
Samos, the son of Rhoecos, and brother of 
Telecles, flonnshed about b c ChO, and was an 
architect and sculptor lOiog liS^rt u- 103, 
Diod 1 93) He wrotea work on the Heraeom 
at Samos m the erection of which be waa prob- 
ably engaged as well as his father He wm 
also engaged with his father in tlie erection of 
the lahyrmtlt of Lemnos, and be prepared the 
foundation of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
phn. sniT 83) lu coniuDction with his 
Brother, Telecles, he made the wooden statue of ' 
Apollo Pythiu for the Samians, aeeotding to 
the fixed rales of the hieratic style (Taus x ' 
88, 8) He built also the Skias at Sparta 
(Fens lu it, 90) (2) The sen of Tefecfes, 

nephew of the elder Theodoras, and grandson 
of Bhoecus, flonnshed abont CM, u> the tim*« 
of Croesus and Polycratee, and renowned m ^ 
sculpture and also in the arts of engraTing' 
metalsandofgem-eng^aruig* his work* lothose 
departments being celebrated gold and ailrer 
craters, and the nng of I’cdycrales (lldt. a Cl, 
III 41, Til 27) Many writers behere that the 
author of all the above mentioned works was 
one and the same Theodoras, of the earlier 
date , and that is possible if we soppose the 
works of art by bis hand to hate bera msdoi 
some time before th«y came into the possession 
of Croesus and Fotycrates 

TheodoiiopSUs (6<«3oeioi)rs\if Erzeroun), 
a city of Armenia Major, ueai the sources of 
the Araxes and the Eophntea, built by Tb«o-f 
dosms II as a monntain fortress enlargedaiid 
strengthened by Anastasios and Justinian ' 
Its position made it a place of commercial im 
portance (Procw Aetl iij 8) 

ThiSddilst I, Bumamed the Great, Ito 
man emi>eror of the East, a-D 378 S9a,wasthe 
son of the general Tlie^oiias wlm reato^ 
Bntam to the empire and was beheaded at 
Carthage m the reign of Valen* 3TC TTie 
future emperor was born in Spam about SIC 
He learned the art of war under his father, 
whom he accompanied in his British campaigna. I 
Bunng his father s lifetime he was raised to 
the rank of Date (dur] of Jfoesia, where he! 
defeated the Sarmatians (371) and saved the 
pTOTince On the dralb of hu father ‘ 

r«tire<l before court intngttes to hi* nal 

country He acquired a eonsidenl lo mihtarr 

alter the death of Valens, who feU in h.p ie 
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against the Goths, he was proclaimed emperor 
of tboEastby Gratian, who felt himself unablt. 
to ausUui the burden of the empire Tlie 
Roman empire in the East was then in a 
critical position , far the Boroans were disheart 
ened by Uie defeat which they had snslaineJ 
Tbodosint, however, showed himself equal to 
the position >n which he wo* placed, he gamed 
two signal victones over the Goths, and con 
eluded a peace with the barbarians in 882. In 
the following year (383) blaximus assumed the 
impend purpfe in Bntam, and invaded Gaol 
with a powerful army In the war whicli 
followed Gratian was slam, and Tlieodosms, 
who did not consider it prudent to enter in to a 
contest with Slasimus, acknowledged him as 
emperor of the conntries of Spam, Gaul, and 
Bntam, but secured to Valentinian, the brother 
of Grat an. Italy, Africa, and western Illyncnm 
But when V'alentmian was expelled from Italy 
by Maximus m SB7, Theodosius esponsed his 
cause and marcbed info the 17, at the head of 
a powerfol army After defeating Maximus m 
Paanonio, Tlieodosist porsaed hiro across the 
Alps to Aquiloia. Here Maximus was surren 
.dmd by his own soldiers and was put to death 
Tbeodoaius spent the winter at Milan, and in 
the fallowing y i iW* he eutew*! Itome in 
tnumph, nccao paoi -d by ^aientmian and Ins 
own aon Uononoa. Two eTcnts m the life of 
TheoiJ s about Int* tiine may be mentioned 
as endence of hia uocertasn character and I is 
xarago temper In 887 a not took place at 
kntioch, in which the statoes ol the emperor, of 
111* father, and of his wife were thrown down , 
but these idle demonstrations were ntuekly 
eoppreas^ by an armed force THien Tneoili}* 
sms heard of these note he degraded Antiosh 
from the rank of a city, stripped it of its posws- 
SKIDS and pnydfges, and redneed it to tlio 
cooditien of a village dependent on Looilicca. 
Bat ID canseqoence of the intercesaion of 
the eenate of Constantinople, Ita pardoned the 
city, ami all who had taken part in the 
not- Tbe oClier event is a grave blot on 
the fsiae of Thsolosma In S90, while the 
enaperor was at Milan, a serious not broke out 
otThessatouica, m which the impenal officer 
, and several of his troops were murdered- 
Theodosius resolved to take the most signal 
vengeance upou the whole city An army of 
barbarians was sent to ZTiessalonica ; the 
people were uinted to the games of tbe Circus, 
and as fonu as the place was full, the soldiers 
received the signal for a massacre For three 
I hours the spectators were indiscnmmalely ex 
posed to the fury of the soldier*, and 70bil or 
them, or, as some accounts say, more tlian 
twice that number, paid tbe penalty of the 
insurrection St Ambrose, the archbishop of 
Milan, represent^ to Theodosius his cnmi. in 
a letter, and told him that penitence alone 
could efface hii guilt. Accordingly, when the 
«or proceeded to perform his lievotions in . 
usual Taanner in the great church of Milan, 
(he arclibishop stopp^ him at tbe door, and 
demanded an acknowledgment of bis gmlt- 
The conscience struck Theodosias humble*! 
himself before the Chnrcli, which has records*! 
hia penance as one of its greatest nctones. He 
UhI aside the insignia of unperut power, and in 
the posture of a suppliant in the church of 
Milan entreated pardon for hi* great sin before 
aQ the congregation After eight months tbe 
emperor was restored to communion with the 
Chnteh Theodosius n>eiit three years IQ Italy, 
i doimg which he establiah^ Valemtiniin XL on 
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rulesUidcloirnb}'Heniiog«ne9ftodAi)btbomii« Ip S09. I’tol i 9,8)-^ One of tlieUwfcnof 
E<Lte<I b; FiDcUi, StaCt^iirt, 1831— 3 OfjCotisUntuiopIetrhotrereeinf^fofcdbfJnjstmua 
Samoa, a ]>ainter vLo fioorished from the tune I on lua firat Code, on the l}ige$t, and on the 
of PbiLp onwards to that of the incccsMrs ftf composition of the Jnitilules fJl8Tn>UMs } 
Aleiander The pecolur merit of Theon waa Tbeophiln* is tlie anthor of the GreeV tranxU 
his prolific fancy (Quint xn 10, C , Act TMf tioo or paraphrase of the Iiulitutei of Josti 
11.41, Phn nzT ItO) ■uan.sriiichhascomedowntons, ItisenliUcd 

Thi3n&e (Bioroi)), daughter of Proteoa and 'li'eTiTei^a 6<i>0iAov ‘ArrtKtrrtepot, Jiufifufn 
Psasusznathe, al^ called Idoihea (l[i>oTHEa.j Tifophlli ^NticffHons It became the text 
Theophlnei (Bre^dnii) 1 Cn. 'pQBpetu toe the rnafitufer in the Ex,t, where the Intm 
Thedpbiaef, of ^fytilene in Lesbos, a learned tangoa^ trat httle known, and entirefr di^ 
Greei; and one of the most intimate tneoda of placed tlie I^tin text Edited hr Reitz, lloag 
Pompey (Caes. X.' G m in, Strab p 617) 1751, 2 rolj. 4to.— ^ TheophHu ftotoipa- 
Fompey appears to hate madi. hia ac^oaint- thanns, the antlior of screral Greek medical 
ance during the 3Iithndatic war, and >oon be woisa, which are stiU extant. Prototpathannt 
came somuchattached iobim that hepreaenled waa originally a miLU^ title giren to the 
to him the Roman francliose m the presence of colonel of the body gnards of the emperor of 
hisarmy This occurred aboot k.c 6i, andia ConsUotmopJe /^ya/Acn/), but afterwards be 
the course of the same year Theophanes ob- came aUo a lugh cirQ dignity Tbeophilus 
tamed troia Pompey the pinleges of a free probably bred m tne serenth century after 
state for his native city, altUoogb it had | Chnst Of his works the two nost important 
espoused the cause of llithndates (Val. Ifai ■ are {!) ITrpl -rpr tav areptarav eara^Kte^f 
Till. II 3 Cic. pro 4rch 10) Theopbanea' Pc Corpens //umunt Pabr/cu. an anatomical 
came to Rome with Pompey, and on the | and pliy«K>IcigjcaI treatise in fire hmks. The 
breaking out of the Cn tl war be accompanied best edition ts by GreenhiU, Oxon 1S12, Sro 
his patron to Greece Pompey appointed turn (2) n<pJ cC^r, Pc CTnau, of which the best 
commander of the Fabri, and clurfiy consulted edition is W Onidot, Lugd BaL 1703 (and 
him and LuccciDs on ail important Diattera lu 1791), Eiihop of Antioch in the second 

the war much to the indignation of tlie Roman century —9 Ri*bor m Alexandria in the fourth 
nobles After the battle of PharsaUa Then- oenturr [Pjef of Chmt Stogr') 
phanes fied with Pompey fron Greece and it Zhdlphraitiu {Bd^paa^t), the Greek {hr 
was owtog to hu adnee that Pompey went to loti^ber was a catirs of Eresus in lesboa, and 
Egypt After (he death of hii patron, Tbeo' studied (bilotopliy at Athens, first under Plato, 
phaoes took refuge lu Italy aud was pardoned and afterwards under Aristotle Ite became 
by Caeur (Pint. Pomp 7C> Cw ad All the Urounte pupil of Aristotle, who is said to 
~ Uter hu death the Tsetbuns paid | hate clanged hu original name of Tyrtamus to 


dirma honours to lus nemory (Tac Ann n. 
29). Tbeoplunes wrote the history of Pom ^ 
pay's camMigna, ia which be repreiunted the 
exploits of his patron ta the most faronmUe 
ligW.^ U. Postpeist Tbeupb&uei, son of 
the preceding, was sent to Asia byAagnstOH 
line capacity of proenrator, and — -* 


Theophrastus (or the Dinne Speaker), t. _ 
cate the fiuent and grioef ol address of us pupil , 
but this tale is scarcely credible. Aristotle 
named TbeofdimsSua his successor mi the presi 
deucy of the Lyceum, andinhit will beiiueathed 
to him hu library aad the onginafs of hu own 
writing* Tbeophrastuswasaworthysneccstor 


time that Strabo wrot* one of Uie (nends of of hi* great master, and nobly sostamoil the 
Tibenns. The Utter emperor, howem. tmticharacterof thescliooU He » said to hare had 


hi4 descendants to death towaids lli« end of 
hit reign, ax> 33, because tbeir aoceitor bad i 
been one of Pompej's friends, and bad received I 
after lue death dirine honour* (StraUp Ct7,| 
Tac Ann n. 18) —3 A Byzantine burtonan.l 
flonnabed moat probably in the Utter part of | 
the sixth century of oar era. He wrote, in ten : 
books, the history of the Eastern Empire dor , 
ing the Persian srar under Justm n , from aJ> 
567 to 581 The Work itself is lost hat come i 
extracts from it are y reserved by Fhotios.— 4., 
Sumained Isaonu, al.o a Byzantinehistonaa, 
lived during the second half of the eighth cen 
tury, and the early part o' the moth. In eon 
aeiynence of hu laiiporting the cause of image 
worship, he was banished by I^eo the Armenian 
to the island of bsmotl race where he died, i 
8IS Theophanes wrote a Chronieon, which .. 
stdl extant, beginmng at the accesaum of Pio- 
cletian, m 277, and coming down to 811 ~ 

consists, like the CJironiea of Eusebio* as 
byncellus, of two ports, a Ilistory arinL„,.. 
accorfjag to jeara, and a ChroooJijgioJ Table. 

luperiot toUiel 
Co!lect.Oni 


ThedphUus (e«4?sA»f) I An Athenian 
comic twt, mokt probably of the ifiddU 
Comedy (Ponai,ix 15, Snid Jr>— 2.Ahia- 
tOTso and general her quoted by Jovphiia. 
LlQtarvli,aadliolea)y (Joa.c .ip i fisTPlut 


disciples, and among (hem such s 
. . comic poet iienander Ha was Kghly 
esteemed by (he kings Ptulippus, Casaander 
and Ptolemy, and was not the less the object of 
tbe regard o' t>io Atlicnian people, as was 
denurely shown when he waa impeached of 
impiety, for he wae not Duly acquitt^but lus 
sccuaer would Lira fallen a nctia to his 
caluiniiy hod not Theophrastus generously 
interfered to save hint. JVerertftele**, when the 
philosophers were banuhed from Athena, in 
' B c 305, Siccording to the law of Sophocles, Theo- 
phraxtos also left the city, until Philo adisciyle 
of Aristotle m the very next year, brought 
Sopliocles to junishment, and procured lie 
repealofthaUw PromthutiraeTheophrastos 
ccolmned to teach at Athens writhont any far 
ther molcatatioa till lus death. He died in 
27^ baring pre<Mded over the Academy about 
thirty fire years Hu age is d.SerenUy stated 
Accoraiog to corn* accounts hchred eighty fire 
Tears; accurd ng to others, 107 years. iDioff 
Laeft. V So-T9, S'rab p CIS; OeJL Xiii. 5) 
He 1* said to have closed his hfu with the com 
|damt respecting the short duration of human 
exutence, that It erdrd just when the insight 
mto Its problems was Mginnmg Tlie whole 
popaUtion of Athena tcttk part in hia funeral 
ol>seqii.ea. He bequeathed his library to Selena 
srf Sepsis —Tlieophrastas exerted mmsclf to 
cany oat the philosoplucalayatera of An»totle, 
to throw hth I upon the dift-culties conUined in 
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liis books, nnd to fill up the gaps in them. With 
this view he wrote a great number of worIjs,tho 
great object of which was the development of the 
Aristotelian philosophy. Unfortunately, most 
of these works have pcri.shed. The following 
are alone extant: (1) Charactercs (’Hfliicol 
YapoKTupei), in thirty chapters, containing brief, 
but exceedingly clear and graphic, descriptions of 
various types of human weakness, which aro 
generally as easy of personal application now as 
they were in the third century n.c. Various 
theories are held about this book : (a) that it 
was composed as it stands by Tlieoplimstus ; 
(fi) that it is a set of extracts from two treatises 
wliich he ■wrote on Moral Philosophy (’Hflixo and 
IIcpl ; (c) that it is a collection of fugitive 
sketches svhich had been circulated by him 
among his friends and were gathered by them 
after his death. On the whole it seems most 
probable that it was formed partly according to 
(b) and partly according to (c). (2) A tre.itise on 
Sensuous Perception and its Objects (fl p! alcr&ii- 
(Tea's [koI of(rftiv«i'] ). (3) A fragment of a 

work on Metaphysics (Tuv fiera ra tpvcriKd). 

(4) On the History of Plants (flepl tpitrSy 
((TTopfas), in ten books, one of the earliest works 
on botany which have come down to us, and 
entitle him to bo considered the real founder of 
botanical science. It was largely used by Pliny. 

(5) On the Causes of Plants (ITepl (jiuTwr (nVxwv), 
originally in eight books, of which si.v aro still 
extant. (C) Of Stones (flepl Afffoii'). — The best 
editions of the complete works of Theophrastus 
are by Schneider, Lips. 1818-21, five vols., and 
by Wimmer, Vratislaviao, 1842-C2. The best 
separate edition of the Charactercs is by 
Jebb, Lond. 1870. The works on Plants are 
edited separately by Stackhouse, Oxf. 1814, and 
by Sclmeider, Leips. 1821. 

Theophylactus {QeotpvkdKros), sumamed 
Simocatta, a Byzantine historian, lived at Con- 
stantinople, where ho held some public offices 
under Hcraclius, about .\.D. G10-C29. His chief 
work is a history of the reign of the emperor 
Maiuace, in eight books, from the death of Ti- 
berius 11. and the accession of Maurice, in 582, 
down to the murder of Maurice and his children 
by Phocas in C02. Ed. by Bekker, Boun, 1834. 
There is also extant another work of Tlieo- 
phylactus, entitled Quaestiones Physiede. Ed. 
by Boissonade, Paris, 1885 ; De Boor, 1880. 

Theopompns {Ochoinros). 1. King of Sparta, 
reigned about n.c. 770-720. He is said to have 
established the ephornlty, and to have been 
mainly instrumental in bringing the first Mes- 
senian war to a successful issue. (Pans. iii. 7, 
5, iv. 7, 7 ; Plut. Lye. 7 ; Arist. Pol. v. 11.) — 
2. Of Chios, the Greek historian, was the son of 
Damasistratus and the brother of Caucalms, the 
rhetorician. He was bom about n.c. 378. He 
accompanied his father, who was. exiled on 
account of his espousing the interests of the 
Lacedaemonians, but he was restored to his 
native country in the forty-fifth ye.ar of his age 
(833), in consequence of the letters of Alexander 
the Great, in which he exliorted the Chians to 
recall their exiles. Before he left his native 
country, he attended the school of rhetoric 
which Isocrates opened at Chios. Eplioms the 
historian was a fellow-student with him, but was 
of a very different character, and Isocrates used 
to say of them, that Tlieopompus needed the 
bit and Ephorus the spur. (Cic. Bruf. '56, ad 
Att. vi. 1, 12.) By the advice of Isocrates, 
Tlieopompus did not devote his oratorical 
powers to the pleading of causes, but gave his 
chief attention to the study and composition of 


[ history. Like his master,however, he composed 
I many laudator}- speeches on set subjects. Thus 
' in 352 he contended at Halicamassns with 
Namnrates and his master Isocrates for the 
I prize for oratory given by Artemisia in honour 
, of her husband, and gained the victory. (Cell. 

1 X. 18; Pint. rff. X. Orat. p. 838.) On his re- 
I turn to Chios in 333, Tlieopompus, who was a 
man of great wealth ns well as learning, took 
an important position in the state; but his 
vehement temper, and his support of the aristo- 
cratieal party, soon raised against him a host 
of enemies. Of these one of the most formid- 
able was the sopliist Theocritus (Strab. p. 015). 
As long ns Alexander lived, his. enemies dared 
not take any open proceedings against Tlieo. 
poinpns, and even after the death of the 
Macedonian monarch, he appears to have 
enjoyed for some years the protection of the 
royal house; but he was eventually expelled 
from Chios ns a disturber of the public peace, 
and fled to Egypt to Ptolemy, about 305, being 
at the time seventy-five years of age. Of his 
further fate we have no particulars. — None of 
the works of Theopompns have come down to 
us, but the following were his chief works ; 
(1) 'EAAip'ixol iaropiai or Svrra^is 'EWyviKur, 
A History of Greece, in twelve books, which 
was a continuation of the History of Thucydides. 
St.arting from n.c. 411, ■nhere the History of 
Thucydides breaks off, it embraced a period of 
seventeen years down to the battle of Cnidus, in 
894 (Died. xiii. 42, .xiv. 84). (2) 4'iAiwinKo, also 
called 'loToplat (kut' i^oxni>), The History of 
Philip, father of Alexander the Great, in fifty- 
eight books, from n.c. SCO to 350. This work 
contained so many digressions that Philip V., 
Iring of Sfacedonia, was able, by retaining only 
what belonged to the proper subject, to reduce 
the work from fifty-eight books to sixteen. 
Fifty-three of the 'fifty-eight books of the 
original work -a-ere extant in the ninth century 
of the Cluristian era, and were read by Photius, 
who has preserved an abstract of the twelfth 
book. (3) Orationes, which were cliiefly Pane- 
gyrics, and what the Greeks called SvySov- 
\cvTiKoi \6yot. Of the latter Irind one of the 
most celebrated was addressed to Alexander on 
the state of Chios. Tlieopompus is praised by- 
ancient uriters for his diligence and accuracy. 
Lihis descriptions of battles, it is true, he sacri- 
ficed exactness to ornamental writing, so that 
his topography is sometimes impossible to follow. 
He is said to have taken more pleasure in 
blaming than in commending; but the charge 
of malignity brought against him (Nep. Alcib. 
11 ; Pint. Lys. 80 ; Pol. viii. 12) was prob.ably 
undesersed ; and it would be fairer to say that 
his judgment of politicians was severe (cf. 
Dionys. Ep. ad Cn. Pomp. 0). The style of 
Tlieopompus was formed on the model of Iso- 
crates, and possessed the cliaracteristic merits 
and defects of his master. It was pure, clear, 
and elegant, but deficient in vigour, lo.ided with 
ornament, and in general too artificial. Theo- 
porapus is noticed by Pliny as the earliest 
Greek writer w-ho made any definite mention of 
Rome : he spoke of the capture of the city by 
the Gauls (Plin. iii. 57). — Tlie best collections 
of the fr.agments of Tlieopompus are by IVichers, 
Lugd. Bat. 1829, and by C. and Theod. Muller 
in the Eragmenta Historicomm Graecorunt, 
Paris, 1841. — 3. An Athenian comic poet, of the 
Old, and also of the Middle Comedy, was the 
son of Theodectes or Theodoras, or Tisamenus, 
and wrote as late as n.c. 380. 

Thera (©npa; Qypaios: Santorin, but now 
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«^au> collet Tkerti or Pkern), sa isIab^ iq tlw | Tberazacaes an Athenian, eon 

Aegaean sea, and the chief of the Sporade^ of Hagson, was a leading inemher of the oiig 
distant from Crete 700 stadia, and tirent^fiTejarclnca] gorernmeat of the 400 at Athens in 
Ilotnan nules S of the island of los Therau bc 411 In this, howerer, hedoea not ai^jr 
of Tolcanic ongm, and the ancients thezneelvea ' to have occupied os eminent o station as he 
seem to hare been aware that it had not alwaja had hoped to fill, while at the same tune the 
existed there It is said to have been tonned . declaration of Alcibiadea and of the ormjat 
b; a clod of earth thrown from the ship Argo, ' Samos agamat the oligarch; made it erident to 
and toharereceiTCd thename of Calhste when him that its da;s were ntimbered Accordingly 
It first emerged from the sea (Ap ’ Rhod iv he withdrew from the mote nolent aristocrats 
17C2) Its earlier came IS mentioned Ly Hero and began to cabal against them , and he sab- 
dotas (le 147 , cl Strab p. 481 , Plm iv 71) aeqoently took not only a prominent part in 
Thera is said to have been onginalh inhabited the deposition of the 400, but came forward as 
by Phoenicians but was afterwards colonised the accaser of Antiphon and Arcbcptolemas, 
by Lacedaemonians and Sfmyana of Lemnos who had Lmh his intimate fnends, but whose 
under the guidance of the Spartan Therae, who death tie was now procanng At the battle of 
gave hisname to the island (Udt I c) C^ne Ai^nnsae, in 406 Tlieramenes held a sat^ 
was a colony from Thera, foonded m sc C3t onfiDatecommand in the Atlicnun fleet, andhe 
rCvKSMi } Thera remained faithfol to the was one of those who, after (he victory, were 
Ppartans, and was one of the few islands which commissioned by the generals (teccrdiog la 
espoused the Spartan caose at the eommeoce- their own story) to repair to the scene cl action 
mentof the Peloponseaian war [Thne ii SI) and save as many as possible of the disabled 
Thera, thelargestot agronp ofTOkanic islands galleys and their crews A storm, it is said, 
has b^n likened in form to a horse shoe , but a rendered the esecation of the order unpracti 
crescent with its two points elongated towards cable, yet, instead of trusting to tins ground 
the west would be a more exact descriplion «f defence, Theramenes thought it safer to 
The distance round the inner curve i* twelve divert the popular anger from himself to 
milee, and round the onUr eighteen makiiig others, and look a leading part in bringing 
the coast-line of the whole island thirty themtotnal After the capture of Athens by 
niilcs its breadth is in no rurt more than ^tander, Theramenes was chosen one of the 
three mile*. Opposite to xheta uesiward Thirty Tyrants 1404) He endeavoured to 
IS Tlierasia, which still bears (he same check the tyraimicol proceedings of his col 
name <Strtb pp 57, 484 , Sterh- Bve so leagaes, foreseeing that their vtolenoe would ho 
Blm. ir 70 1 Its circuit it miles, fata) to the permaoeBce of their power Hu 
ite length from N to 8 a^at 91 mitee and its opposition, however, )>ad no rfiect in restrain 
breath a mile About 1| mileS of Tberasia, mg them bet enly indDceO the desire to rid 
Jiea Jfpronni, or White Istand, only a mile in theoivelrea of so Irouhletome an associate, 
fircoit and to e jjed from being capped snlh a whose former conduct, moreover, hud ahowa 
deep layer o! pottolaua the name of this that no Tw>liti<a) party could depend ori hm, 
island la not oentioned by the ancienl wnters and who nod earned, by his tnsireine, the nick 


These tliree islands, Thera, Tberasia, and 
Asnronisi, enclose on expanse of water nearly' 
eighteen tnileyweircnniferenee, whichiainte 
olity thecrater of a great volcano Theitlandt 
were originally united, and were eabiie<)aen(Iy 
separated by (he eruption of (he crater la (he 
centre of this basin (hrre rolcanie mouotaros 
rise, kneirn by the same of £einivf»i or the 
Eurnt {icoMtiini, i e m/ftlrti instead of «<eei> 
uryif), and distiognishrd a* the PdfoeaorOld, 
the Era or 7«ew, and the Ifikra or Little The 
onl^ fertility ol the island consists in ita vines, 
which, like those of other volcanic dletncU, 


‘Turncoat* (W0»p»or— a Cool which 

might be worn on either foot) He was there 
tore accosed by Cntias before the couucil aa a 
traitor, an 1 wlirn bis nominal judges, favour 
aidy in>preS',cil by his able defence, exhibited 
an evident d spiKition (O ocriuit litra, Lntiaa 
mlrodaced into the chamber a number of men 
armed with daggers, and declared that, as all 
wbo were sot included m the pTivileged Three 
Thoosaud might be put to death by the solo 
autliont} of the Thirty, he struck the name of 
Theramenes out of t^t list, and condemned 
bun witli the consent of allhii colleagues- The- 


bighlv p^uctive The volcano has been active { romenes then mihed to the altar, which stood 
periodically from prvhiitorjc times to the in the council-ehamber, but was dragged from 
present day, for, though Herodotus does not i it and earned off to execution ItTicnhehad 
jSKirfAni pkftMmetsisrr, 4ibffwaiwcviiAwirvo/.‘,Avsst4r Ww Aevsidsed', .hr ^vf r.lie -Us# 

eruptions long before his (im* On (he SW [drops from the cup, exclaiming 'Ibis (o (lie 
promontory of Thera (C AtrotrrC] remains of (health of the handsome Critiaal' (Sen JMl 
houses were recently fousd below (he lavers 1 u 8 2 , Diod sir B ; cf Cis Tuee t 40 } 
of pncuce, conUining iron implemeaU and Tbfrtp&ie (6<adrra<, also Dor 

pottery, apparently ol the date of Hissarbk ’0rpdrra Oepaweatar I A town in laiMoica, 
pottery, and on Tberasia dwellings were eics-|oo (be left bank of tbe Eurotas, and a little 
vated belonging to s still earber period, limed I above Sparta- It received ita name from 
beneath pumice, and themselves built jwrlly of • Tberapne, daughter of Lelex, and is relebrated 
volcanic stone Tlie most remaikable eruptions ' in mytl ology aa the birthplace of Castor and 
recorded in ancient tune* were those of Bc IW, I Follax, and contained temple* of these dmni- 
when tile oldest of tlie three volcanic islet* tiea os well as temj les of Sfenetaus and ffelen, 
(Fahiea Kamm^nij rose from the sea (^trab both cf whom were said to be boned here 
D “*• *’ CAvon-p 144)— .fPausaiuas, 111. 19, 9, Dioscou)— 2 A town la 

the Rhodiana oociipie<3 it aad built on it a ! Boeotia, on the rood from Thebe* to the 

temple toFoseidoDAspba)iQS—4n)of5(t>«>aj> {Asopos 

^ *• 2J, Oeojg 1 Tier** [Tfrea*-) 

e , , V TberhsU (THrw] 

ceird^. also epfuSoft. a (own , TherleUi (6ij#i.a*u»), a Connllnin jetUr, 
of f ^onia, on the peninsuU I’slleda (Hdt j whose vrorks obUined such celebrity tliat they 
■ became knovn throughout Greece by the name 


1- ISSJ 
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of &T}plK\^ia (sc. TTOTTjpia) or Kv\tK€s OrjpiK\uai tlio plcljs 201 ; curulc aedile 197 ; and praetor 
(or -oOi and these names were applied not only 1 19U, when lie carried on war with great BuccCbs 
to cups of earthenware, hut also to those of in Nearer Spain. He was consul in 193, and 
wood, glass, gold, and silver v (Athen. pp. carried on war against the Ligurians in this and 
470—172 ; Plin. xvi. 205). ^ the two following years. On his return to 

Thcnna (0/pu77 : ©c/iaroj), a* town in Mace- Rome in 190, a triumph was refused him, 
donia, aftenvarus called Thessalomca, situated through the influence of 51. Cato, who delivered 
at the NE. extremity of a great gulf of the on the occasion his two orations entitled De 
Aegaenu sea, lying between Thessaly and the decoti Hominihus and be fahis Pugins 
lieninsula Chalcidice, and called Thermaicus (Gell. x. 0, xiii. 24). Thermus was killed in 
or Therniaeus Sinus (0€p/ia7os kSKttos), from 188, while fighting under Cn. 5Ianlius Vulso 
the town at its head. Tliis gulf was also called against the Thracians. (Pol. xxii. 20 ; Liv. 
Macedonicus Sinus: its modem naane is Gulf xxxviii. 41, 40; App. S^r. 89.) — 2. il., propnio- 
of Satoniki. [TnESSALOKiCA.] tor in 81, accompanied L. Murena, Sulla's 

Thermae (©/p/tew), a toim in Sicily, built by legate, info Asia. Thermus was engaged in the 
the inhabitants of Himcra, after the destruction siege of Mytilene, and it was under him that 
of the latter city by the Carthaginians. For Jnlius Caesar sciv'ed his first campaign and 
details see HiimnA. gained his first laurels (Suet. Jul. 2.)— -3. Q., 

ThennalcuB Sinus. [Therma.] propraetor 51 and 50 in Asia, where ho received 

Thermodon {Oep/xu^wv : Thcrmeh), a river of many letters from Cicero, who praises his ad- 
PontiiB, in the district of Themiscyra, the re- ministration of the province. On the brenlnng 
puted countrj* of the Amazons, rises in a out of the Civil war he espoused the side of 
mountain called Amazonius M. (and still Mason Pompey. (Cic. ad Fain. xiii. 53-57 ; Caes. B.C. 
Dagli), near Phanaroea, and fulls into the sea i. 12 ; App. B.C. v. 139.) 

about thirty miles E. of the mouth of the Iris, Theron (OTjpwr), tyrant of Agrigentum in 
after a short course, but with so large a body Sicily, was the son of Aenesidemus, and de- 
of water that its breadth, according to Xeno- scended from one of the most illustrious fami- 
phon, was throe plethra (above 800 feet), and lies in his native city. He obtained the supreme 
it was narigahlc. (Xen. An. v. G, 9, vi. 2, 1; power about n.c. 488, and retained it till his 
Amazokes.) At its mouth was the city of ; death in 472. He conquered Himcra in 482, 
TiTEiiisCYRA. I and miited this powerful city to his own dorai- 

Thermopylae, often called simply Pylae nions. He was in close alliance with Gelo, 
{Q^PfLOTTvKai, TIiJAax), that is, the Hof Gates or ruler of Syracuse and Gela, to whom he had 
the Gates, a celebrated pass leading from given his daughter Dcraarete in marriage ; and 
Thessaly into Locris. It lay between Mt. he shared with Golo in the great victory gained 
Callidroraus, a part of the ridge of 5It. Oeta, over the Carthaginians in 480, On the death 
and an inaccessible morass, forming the edge of oi Gelo in 478, Theron espoused the cause of 
the Sialic Gtilf, At one end of the pass, close Polyzclus, who had been driven into exile by 
to Anthela, the mountain approached so close his brother Hiero. Theron raised an armj* for 
to the morass as to leave room for only a single I the purpose of reinstating him, but hostilities 
carriage between ; this narrow entrance formed 1 were prevented, and a peace concluded between 
the W. gate of Thermopylae. About a mile to | the two sovereigns. (Diod. xi. 20-25, 48, 53; 
the E. the mountain again approached close to j Find. OI. ii., iii. ; Hdt. vii. 1C5 ; Gelo.) 
the sea, near the Locrian tov/u of Alpeni, thus Thersander (0fp(ra»'5/7os), son of Pol5'nices 
forming the E. gate of Thennopylae. The and Argia, and one of the Epigoni, was married 
space between these two gates was wider and | to Deraonassa, by' wJiom he became the father 
more open, and was distinguished by* its abund- of Tisamenus. He w’ent with Agamemnon to 
ant flow' of hot springs, w’hich were sacred to ! Troy, and was slain in that expedition by Tele- 
Heracles ; hence tlie name of the place. Ther- { phus. His tomb was shown at Elaea in Jlysia, 
inopylae W'as the only pass by which an enemy I where sacrifices were offered to him. (Hdt. 
can penetrate from northern into southern • iv, 147; Paus. iii. 15, 4, vii. 3, 1, ix. 3, 7, x. 10, 
Greece ; whence its j^eat importance in Grecian | 2.) Virgil [Aen. ii. 2G1) enumerates Thersander 
histoiy. It is especially celebrated on account • among the Greeks concealed in the wooden horse, 
of the heroic defence of Leonidas and the 300 I Thersites {Qipairyjs), son of Agrius, the 
Spartans against the mighty host of Xerxes. I ugliest man and the most impudent talker 
They only' fell because the Persians had dis- 1 among the Greeks at Troy’ {It. ii. 212). Accord- 
covered a path over the mountains, and were | ing to the later poets, he was killed by Achilles, 
enabled to attack them in the rear. Tliis because he had ridiculed him for lamenting the 
mountain path began near Trachis, ascended death of Pcnthesilea, queen of the Amazons 
the gorge of the river Asopus and the hill (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 999 ; Quint. Smy'rn. i. 800). 
called Anopaea, then crossed the crest of Oeta, _ Theseus (©T^treuy), the great legendary hero 
and descended in the rear of Thermopylae of Attica, was the son of Aegeus, Icing of 
near the town of Alpeni. In 279 b.c. the Greeks Athens, and of Aethra, the daughter of Pit- 
held the pass for some time against the Gauls, | theue, king of Troezen. Tliis, liowever, was 
till they w'ere taken in the rear, as Leonidas . the Attic tradition, which aimed at making 
had been. (Hdt. vii. 207-228 ; cf. Strab. p. 428 ; * Theseus a prince of Athenian descent. The 
Liv. xxxvi. 15 ; Pans. iv. 85, 9, x. 19-22 ; Pol. older legend of Troezen itself made Theseus 
X. 41.) the son of Poseidon (Paus. i. 17,3; Diod, iv. 

Thermum or Therma (Qipfiop or ©ep/xa), a 59 ; Plut. Thes. G ; Eur. Hipji.SHl). Plutarcli 
town of the Aetolians near Stratus, with wann in liis Theseus has gathered into a connected 
mineral springs, w'as regarded for some time as story various legends, some of Athenian origin, 
the capital of the country', since it was the place some from other countries : (1) his journey from 
of meeting of the AetoHan Confederacy (Strab. Troezen to Athens, an Attic glorification of 
p. 4C3 ; Pol. V. 7). ^ their hero; (2) the Cretan story of the Minotaur 

Thermus, Minucius. 1. Q., served under adaptedtothe Attic legends; (8) his later adven- 
Scipio as tribunus railitum in the war against tures, some of w'liicli are of Spartan origin. 
Hannibal in Africa in n.c. 202 ; was tribune of But the story may be related consecutively, as 
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Plotarch has girsn it. Ke was brought sp at Eeloponnesns and represent Thcsens iii tho 
Troezen,aDd«henbereachediaatiinty,heiook, ehancter of a marandmg cine! snth little of 
b; lus mother’s directions, the sirord and aan tlie fcero about fuel but it was incorporateil 
dais, the tokens which hadbeea leftb/ Aegeaa, tn the Athenian atorp After this he helpctl 
and proceeded to Athens. Eager to emulate Pinthons in his attempt to carry oil Perso- 
Her^es, he went by land, displaying his pbonefrom the lower world. Pirithoos pemlied 
prowess by destroying the robbers and monsters m the enterprise, and Theseus was kept m 
that infested the coontry Feriphetes, Stai^ ^dnrance ontii be was dehrered by Heracles. 
Phaea the Crommyonun sow, Bciron, C^rcyon, Meanwhile Castor and PoUox Inraded Attica, 
and ProCTUstea fell before hun At Athens lie and earned off Helen and Aethra, ACAW-iirs 
was immediately recognised by Medea, who baTingiafonned the brothers where they were to 
laid a plot for poisoning him at a banquet to be [For the Tr^zenian story of Hippo- 

which he was uiTited. By neons o! the sword lytns and its sili^tion in Attic legends see 
which he carried, Theseus was recognised by HirroLVTCsj Menesthena incited the people 
Aegeus, ocknowl^ged as bis son, and decUied | against Theseus, who on nis return fonna him 
hiB successor The sons of Pallas, thns <1 sap- self unable to Te-estat<'u'i hia anlhonty, and 
pointed in their hopes of lacceeduig to Die retmd to Seyro*, where he met witli a 
throne, attempted to secure the saccesnon by trcaclierous death at the liands of Lycomedes. 
Tiolence, and declared war, bnt, being betrayed The departed hero was believed to hare re* 


by the herald Leos, were destroyed. The cap- 
tore of the Jfarathonun boll (eL the eSonr of, 
Heracles and the Cretan bull), which had long ^ 
laid waste the turronn'liiig eaontry, was the 
next exploit of Theaeua After this Theseoa 
went of his own accord at one of the teren 
yonths whom the Athenians were obliged to 
send every year, with eeven maidens, to Crete, 
to be devoured by the Mmouur When ' 
they arrived at Crete, Ariadae, the daughter 


cS Minos, became enamoured o( Theseu*, and thatThfveus 
provided him vnth a tword vntb which be Nevertheless, .. . . 
slew the Minotaur, and a doe of thread by came to regard him 


inpeared to aid the Athenians at the battle of 
Marathon. ^ iSO the bones of Theseus tiere 
discovered by Clmon in beyros, and brought to 
Athens where they were deposited m a temple 
(the Thettum) erected in hononr of the hero. 
(This 14 not the temple now standing which is 
often called the Thesenm' see p. 143,bj A 
festival in hononr of Tliesent waacelebrateil on 
the eighth day of each month, especially on tiio 
of F}ancp"iioii — There can be no doubt 


a purely legendary personage 
1 later times the Athenians 

, him as the author of a very 

which he found bis way out of Che labmAth. important political revolution in Attica. Befora 
Hawg effected hia object. Theseoa aoiledaway , ^s tune Attira had hern broken np into twelve 
carvying off Anadne Them were vanoos petty indepeedrnt states or townships, ocknow 
accounts about Arudae , but according to the ted^ng no farad, and connected only by a foile* 


general account Theseus abandoned her _ 

talii^ of Naxos on his way home [AAbtPvg ] 
He was generally believed to have had by her 
two sons, Oeuopion and SUphylas, yet this 
does not agree with the account m the <Mysser, 
which represeatsher as dying beforeher wed 
iLng vnih Theseus was brought about, and 
apparently after her Quion with Dionysos (Od I 
xi SfO) At the vessel in which Theseus euleil ' 
approached Attica, he neglected to hoist the 
white sail which woe to have be«n the signal 
of the success of the expedition , wfaeteopoii 
Aegeus, thinking that his son hu penshod, 
threw himself into the sea. [AEolin.! Tbo- 
sena thus became king of ADiens Otiier ad 
ventorei followed, again repeating those of 
Heraclea Theseus le said to iure assailed tbe 
Amaions before they had recovered treat tbe 
attack of Heracles, and to have earned off their 
queen Antiope Thu Amazona in their turn 
invaded Attica, and penetrated into Athene 
Itself, and Iheffnol Mttle in which Theseus 
overcame them was fought in the very m<dA 
ol the city [AiuzovEs] By Antiope Tl>«* 
sens was said to have bad a sod named Hippo, 
lytuf or Zlemophoon, and after her death to 
have mamedrhsedra[HirpoLTTC8 .Piikzpha^ 
Tbeneos again was one o! the Argonauts 
anachrosisoi of the attempt of Medea to poioon 
him doea not seem to have been hotic^J , be 
joined in other famous cxpeitiona (os in tbe 
Cafydonhin 1 unt), and he aided Adrastna lu 
noarenae the bodies of those slsin before 
Thebea He contracU-d a close friendship with 
Pinthoua aiul aided him and the Lapitboe 
against Oia Centiora AS itli llie assistance of 
I’mthous be corned off Helen from Sparta 
while slie was quite a girl, and plMed her at 
Aphidnae, under the care of Aethra. It should 
be I«^l that tins n one of that group of 
legend! ahich aj pear to have started bora the 


... Thessus abolished the eeparsto 

govenimeala am) erected Athene into tbe 
capital of a single conmonweallh. The (esti 
vsi of the Panalhenaea was bstitnted to com- 
memorate this important revolution. Theseus 
le said to hare esubbshrd a eonstitnUoiisl 
government, retoinuig la his own hands only 
cevtaui definite powers and functions. He is 
further said to have distributed the Athenian 
eitueoi into the three classes of Enpatridac, 
Geouton, and Peminrgi. It would l« a vain 
task to attempt to decide whether there is any 
I istoncal basis for (he legends about Theseus, 
and etdl more so to endeavonr to eepurate Uie 
ihiatoncal from tbe legendary in what has been 
preserved. TbeTheseuaot the Athenians wu 
a hero who fought the Amazons, and slew the 
Mwotaor, and earned off Helen A personage 
who ehould be riothing more than a wise king, 
consolidating the Athenian commonwealth, 
'however noMiJfe his existence might be, would 
have so Atrforieuf reality, rather it should he 
aaid that Theseos was invented to acconnt tor 
the growth of inslilulions whose history was 
lost, or thata focal divinity round whom many 
'legeod* bad gathered was liansformed into a 
, national hero and further credited with the 
change* in the state which had actually taken 
'pface The connexion of Theseus with Posei- 
don, thenabonal deity of the Ionic tnbes, hia 
coming from the Ionic town Troeren, forcing 
bm wav through the IsUimus into Altica, and 
establishing (he Isthnua as en Ionic Punegyne, 
rather mggest that Theseus is, at least in port, 
Iba mythological representative cf an Ionian 
immigTaticin into Attica, which, ad ling perhaps 
to tto itrenrth and importance of Ionian 
■etUers already in the country, might easily 
have led to that political aggregation of thediv 
jointed elements of the itaio wluch la assg&ed 
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Thesmla, ThCBUio^Mros. [DcMCTEit.] ThoKsaliant!, who took possession of the country 

Thesplae orThcspia (©e(r«iai,©fir7ria/, ©tV- afterwards called Thessaly. In the historical 
irria, QeoTrla; ©foorifer, ©rawidoijr, Thcspien- period the ThesprotiaiiB were a people of 
sis ; Eremo or Eimohaslro), an ancient town in small importance, having become subject to the 
Bocotia on the SE. slope of Jit. Helicon, at no kings of the Jlclossians. (Hdt. vii. 17(1, viii. 47 ; 
great distance from the Criss.iean Gulf, on Time. i. 4C, iv. 8S, v. 22; Strab. p. 250; Slonossi.) 
which stood its harbour Crensis (If. ii. 493 ; Tbessalla (BterffaXta or BerraXta : BcffffaXSs 
■Hdt. viii. 50 ; Paus. is. 20, 0). Its inhabitants or Bt-rraXls), the largest division of Greece, 
did not follow the example of the other Boeotian was bounded on the N. by the Cambunian 
towns in submitting to Xerxes, and a number monntainB,which Beparated it from Jlacedonia ; 
of them bravely fought under Leonidas at on the W. by Jit. l^jndus, which separated it 
Thermopylae, and perished with the Spartans, from Epirus ; on the E. by the Aegaean sea ; 
Their city was burnt to the ground by the and on the S. by the JIaliac gulf and Jit. Octa, 
Persians, but was subsequently rebuilt. (Hdt. which separated it from Locris, Phoeis and 
vii. 132, 200, 222, viii. 50.) In the Peloponne- Actolia. TliessalyProper is a large plain lying 
sian war the Thebans made themselves masters between the Cambunian mountains on the N. 
of the town and destroyed its walls (Time. iv. and Jit. Othrys on the S., Jlt.PindusontheW., 
1G3, vi. 93). Tlie inhabitants were expelled and Jits. Ossa and Pelion on the E. It is thus 
altogetlier from the city after the battle of shut in on every side by mountain barriers, 
Leuctra (Pans. ix. 14, 2); bnt the city was ' broken only at the NE. comer by the valley 
aftenvards rebuilt and occupied (Pol. xxviii. 1 ; I and defile of Tempe, which separates Ossa from 
Liv. xlii. 43 ; Strab. p. 410). At Tliespiae was OljTnpus, and is the only road through which 
preserved the celebrated marble statue- of Eros | an invader can enter Thessaly from the X. 
by Praxiteles, who had given it to Phryne, by Tliis plain is drained by the river Peneus and 
whom it was presented to her native town, its affluents, and is said to have been originally 
[Pr.\xiteles.] From the vicinity of the torni a vast lake, tho waters of which were aftcr- 
to Jit Helicon the Jluses are called TJiespiailrs, wards carried off through the vale of Tempe 
and .a valley close to Thespine was sacred to by some sudden convulsion, which rent the 
them. Helicon itself is named the Z’/ierpm | rocks of this valley asunder. [Pexecs ; Tempe.] 
rujies (Ov. Jfcf. v. 310 ; Varr. L.L. vii. 2). There Tlie lake of Ncssonis at the foot of Jit. Ossa, 
axe considerable remains of tho walls of the j and that of Boeheis at tho foot of Jit. Pelion, 
town. Ecmains of an Ionic temple and of a ) are supposed to have been remains of this vast 
theatre with a well-preserved proscenium have lake. In addition to the plaiir already described 
been e.xcavated in the Valley of tho Jluses. there were two otherdistricts included underthc 
Thespis (©eVwir), the father of Greek Tragedy, general name of Tliessaly : one called Jlagncsia, 
was a contemporary of Pisistratns, and a native being a long narrow strip of country, extending 
of Icarus, one of the demi in Attica, where along the coast Of the Aegaean sea from Tempe 
tho worship of Dionysus had long prevailed. . to the Pagasaean gulf, and bounded on the JV. 
^le alteration mado'by Thespis, -ivhich gave by Jits. Ossa and Olympus; and tho other, 
to the old Tragedy a new and dramatic elm- ' called JIalis, being a long narrow valo at tho 
racter, was very simple hut very important. 1 extreme S. of the country, lying between Jits. 
Before his time the leader of the* Chorus had ! Othrys and Oeta, and drained by the river 
recited the adventures of Dionysus and had | Spercheus. Thessaly is said to have been 
been answered by the Cliorus. Tliespis in- | originally known by the names of Ptjrrha, 
troduoed an actor (imKpirjis, or ‘answerer’) Ac7iioiiia anH Aeolis (Hdt. vii. 17G). Tlie two 
to reply to the leader of the Chorus. It is , former appellations belong to mythologj’ 
clear that, though the performance still ro- [Pyniiiu] ; the latter refers to the period when 
mained, as far as can be gathered, chiefly the country was inhabited by Aeolians, who 
lyrical, and the dialogue was of comparatively were afterwards expelled from the country by 
small account, yet a decided step towards tho ' the Tlicssalians about sixty yeans after the 
drama had been made. [See Viet, of Ant. art. i Trojan war. The Thessalians are said to have 
Tragoedia.'] There is no reason to believe | come from Tliesprotia, but kt what period their 
Horace's statement that Thespis went about in name became the name of tlio couiitrj" cannot 
a waggon ns a strolling player {AJ?. 270). It 1 be determined. It does not occur in Homer, 
is suggested that the expressions for the free- 1 who only mentions the several principalities of 
dom of jesting at the festival of the Lennea (rd I which it was composed (If. ii. 038, 749, 750), and 
afta^Zv, a/id^ris may have given ' does not give any general appellation to the 

rise to the story. country. Tliessaly was divided in very early 

ThespJns (©eVmor), son of Erechthens,who, times into fourdistrictsortetrarchiesjafflvision 
according to some, founded the town of The.spine which we still find sub-sisting in the Pelo- 
in Boeotia (Pans. ix. 20, 4). ponnesian war. These districts were Hesti- 

Thresproti (©ecirpaiTof), a people of Epirus, acatis, Pelasgiotis, Thessaliotis and PhtJnatis. 
inhiibiting the district called after them Thes- They comprised, however, only the gieal Tlies- 
protia (0e(77rpa!T(a) or Thesprotis {Bccrvpicris), salian plain; and besides them, we find mention 
which extended along the coast from tho Am- j of four other districts, viz. ifagnesia, Dolopin, 
bracian gulf northwards as far as the river ' Oelaea, and ilalis, which was less probably 
Thyamis, and inland ns farms the temtoi-y of ' included in Thessaly. PcrrImeJfn was, properly 
the Molossi. The SE. part of the country on speaking, not a district, since Perrhaehi was 
the coast, from the river Acheron to the Am- the name of a Pclasgie people settled in 
bracian gulf, was called Cassopaea from tlie Hestiaeotis and Pelasgiotis. [Peerhaebi.] 1; 
toivn Cassope, and is sometimes reckoned as a Hestiaeotis ('E(rriai5Tiror'E(m£T(r),inhab!ted 
distinct district. The Tliesproti were the most by the EestiaeCtae ('EcTmiwrai or 'Eo-TiSrai) 
ancient inhabitants of Epirus, and are said to the NJV. part of Thessaly, bounded on the K 
have derived their name from Thesprotus, the by Jlacedonia, on the W. by Epirus, on the E. 
sonofLycaon. Here was the oracle of Dodona, by Pelasgiotis and on the S. by Tliessaliotis : 
the great centre of the Pelasgic worship. [Do- the Peneus may be said in general to have 
DOXA ; Peeasgi.] From Tliesprotia issued the formed its S. limit. — 2. Pelasgiotis (ncAac- 
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yuirit\ the £ put of the Thes^ahao ptam, I hospitalitj and princely noile of Me, and they 
leas bounded on the 7< by 'Macedonia, on the i attracted to their courts many of the poets and 
W by Uestiaeotis, on the E by Magneata, and j artists of sonthern Greece Chief among the 
on theS by the Sinns Paganaenaand PhUiiotif Inational sports of the Thessalians, as an 
Tlie name shows that it was originally inhabited eqneatnan people, was the Tanreia or ball hont- 
by people who had been settled there in prehis uig in which tne mounted paisaers leapt apon 
tone times, and one of the chief towns >» the the bull when he was eihansted by rannis^ 
distnct was_ Lanssa which v ngarded as ajand^oUed him to the gronnd At an etrly 


cialW 'Pelasgian 
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the Thessalians were nnited ii 


whudi the country was dinded probably n 


the Thessalian plain so called hecanse it w 
first occupied by the Tliessalians who can 
across Mt Puidss from Thesprotia. It waa oooacil , ai^ when occasion required, a chief 
bounded on the N by BeetiaeotiiiOn theW by j magistrate was elected Under the name of Togu* 
Epirus, on the E by Pelasgiotia, and on th« . (Toy^s), whose commandswere obeyed byall the 
S by Pofopia end Phthiotis— 4 PhtUotls I foori^tncts His command was of a mihtary 
(i-^iwTit), mhabited by the Pfithi foe f^Sic^ai), rather than of a ciril natore, and beseems to 
the SE of Thessaly, bounded on tbs K by I hare been aptointed only in case of war This 
Thesealiotis, oa the IV by Dotopia on tho H eoofederscy howerer, was not of much practical 
by the Smut Jlaliacus and on the E by the { benefit to the Tlieasahan people, and appears 
FagasaeauguU. Its inhabitants were Achaeans, to hare been used only by the '^essalian nobles 
andarefrequentlycalledtheAchaeanPhthiotae ^as a means of cementing and maintaining 
It IS in this district that Homer places I'htbiai tl>e>r power The Thessalians nerer became of 
andHelUsproper.andthedamininnaofAchillea jmachi mjortance m Grecian history Tliey 
Theotherdistnctsirbicb were recVonedlesspn*- 1 submitter to the Pertiant on their inrasion 
perly as part of Thessaly were l^Ri^tta iLsn of Greece, and they exercised little influence 
KZgia^-— Solfipfa (nsXowfa) lohshited by the on Grecian affair* tilt after the end of the 
i7£f»/>es (^Aewrr), a small distnct bounded ofl Peloponnesian war About this time the power 
the E by Phthiotis on the H by Tbessaliotia, of the anstocratical families began to decline, 
OB the \V by Athamania, and on the *» bs and Cycophron, who bad established himself as 
Oetaea They were an anneot people for they irraot at Pherae, tfferrd * formidable optvisi 
are not only mentioned by Homer as fighting tion to the grreat anstocntical lauulies. and en 
before Troy, but they alto sent depaties to the deaToaredtoextendhi*poweroT«raII^«aaIy 
Ampluetroiuo astembly -^etaea fOiVofe) in Ilia ambitious aehemc* were realised by Jasou, 
habited by the Oefa<*t (OiraTail and denionea the aoccesaor, and probably the son, of Lyco- 


(AleiSrsi), I 

8percheaa,Inng between Mta Cibtyaand Oeta, 
aad bousded on the N* by Dolopu.on the 8 by 
Fhocia, and on the E by Metis — ICalia piaii*}. 
—lluiory of Theualy (For the important 
legendary bxat^ of Thesa^, see CcsTsrnt, 
Lannue, Anoo'raCTAt ] TMTheesaUena.as 
was said abore, were a Thesprotian Inbe 
Under the guidance of leaden said to be 
descemUnts of Heracles, (bey intaded (he tV 
port of the counliy, afterwsris called Thesso- 
liotis, and drore out or reduced to the coo 
dition of Pcoestae or bomltioen the anciens 
Aeolian inhabitants. The Tbeassliaus after 
wards spread over the other parts of the 
country, compelhng (he Perrbaeoi, Sfigoetes, 
Achaean Phtmotae,‘dc., to sahmit to their an 
thonty and i<ay them tnbote The population 
of Thessaly, (heceforv, consisted, hke (hat of i 
Iiaconica, of three distinct classes* (1) the 
Feuestae, whose condition was nearly the same 
aa that of the Hefots (see Diet of Ant art 
PuvesTA*] , (2) the subject people, corre 
tpondmg to the Penoeci of Laconica , (3) the 
Thessalian cooijoerors, who alone bad any share 
in the pabUe administration, and whose lands 
were cnhirated by the Penestae For cone 
time after the conquest, perhaps down to (be 
time of the Persian wars (cf. Ildt t M, tii C) 
aod eren (o45( bc (cf Thue.i.lll>, Thessaly 
was goremed by kings said to be of the rare A 
neraclea. ^Then the kingly power was abo- 
lished, the g>7Temin»nt in the separate cities 
became oligarchical, the power being chiefly tn 
the liandi of a few great tamflies descended 
from the ancient kings. Of tfiesa (wo of (he 
most powerful were the Aleua-lae and the ®ieo- 
pailae, the former of whom ruleil at I-anssa, 
and the latter at Cranon or CraniKm, Tbewe 
nob^ who are compared to the feudal Inrfla 
V lu JJ*""^** »e**> had Ta»t esUtes cultirated 
they were celebrated for their 


by the i’ei 





pbron, who caused himself to be elected Tagus 
about MC S7i IVhile be bred the whole of 
Thessaly was united as one political power, and 
he began to aim at making himself master of 
all Orecce, when be was asmsauistnl, in S70 
'See more fulW in Diet of Ant art Taors] 
The office of Tagus became a tyranny under 
, los successors, I’olydoroa, Po^pThron, Alcian 
der, Tisiphon and Ljeophron, but at fengtli 
the old anstocratical tamiliee cilled in the as 
aistanoeof Philipot Macedonia, who depnied 
l/ycophrou of hi* power in 553, restored the 
Buaent gOTemroent in the different towns, and 
rcotgaaiaed the country in tctrarchie* and de^ 
archiea The country, liowerer, only changed 
maatera, for a few years Uler {314) Philip 
made it completely oubject to Macedonia, by 
placing at the head of the four dinsions of the 
country goremors derotisl to his irtefcsts, and i 
piobaUy members of Ibo ancient noble families 
who had now become little better than his 
rassala FVom (bis time Thess-uly mnsined m 
a atate o{ dependence upon the JIacedoman 
kingatiUthc nctory of T Flanunmusat CytiOs- 
c^hatire, in 197, again gare (hem a i<emf/Iaoce 
of independence under the protection of (lie 
Bmnsna Thessaly was lnl^u^pnrstl■d in the 
IwoTiBceof Achaia is 37 sc {PbaraaloireiBsuw 
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ofAcgastas Itwas c>f ct>cn^&tw«l7l\leoT)eifl,] 
aad A Roiaas coloay Atnwg it* recent^ dis- 
<»>rered mn» Me « fine tnampHat ueb end 
the old w»lia ol the city, tb* eiicoit of ichicb 
w&* large enoagb to here oonUined 40,000 in 
babitsat* (Ptol. ir 0,30) 

Th!e {6<{a) daagbter ot Ursnos mil Ge, fine . 
of the femele Titacs became by Hypenon the 
cwther of Hehos, Eos, end Selene— that la, 
Hyperion and Theia fortaed thepaiiof diniutiea 
from whom light proceeded (Pind /<2&ra i\ 1, 
Hes. Th 135, 1?J, CaSal! livj 41) 

Tluhron or ThimbroB (Sifiewr, 

1 A LftcecleemoBian, aent with SOOOjnen.nc 
S90 to vd the lonuas agaiDsi Tiaaapherne* 
He did bis work badly and va* aupereeded by 
DercyUidaa In S92 he waaseatagais tooppeee 
Strathoa, bat <r<* defeated and alaia fXen. An 
Miu 6, X fZeff HI 1 4 ir 1» , Diod x<» Sb) 
—Z An offieerof Harpalas, satrap of Babylon 
after whose death, in 334 (he ts sa<d by eome to 
base matdered hica),he aetoatonafihoastenog 
expedilioB against Gyrene but was erentaally 
pnt to death by an officer of Ptolemy Lagi 
(Diod-SYU l<»,zrii( X9) I 

Thiltaphata (proh Tg!l AfaJ between | 
Jtfoiui aad Stwr) a torn of Mesopotamia ; 
neat the Ttgna (Aram. Mare ijt fi) 

Thilatha (TiiieA) a fort in the 9 of Meso ! 

S otaima, CO aa isfasd in the Eaphrates (Anm j 
Care xxir S'! j 

ThtAS4 ot TktttS (e*>« e<ra) a chief city of | 
the Sr>a£, aad a gnat eiapoticua lor the silk ; 
■sd wool trade of the extreme B In the ' 
Penplu* ft f* {MS so far to the £ ; 

as it IS placed hr Ptoleiay (Penpl ilar ' 
£rw(^r p fid, PwL ru. 8 d . St^v* ) 
thiol* or Thli <«(« etrfnir), • Jtrest «ty of 
tipper Egypt, capital of the Thinites Momo*. 
It irst the Egrptara Ttiu, and woe sitiuled 
se*r Abtpos It was one of the most »nrient 
cities in Egypt, aad the capital of ihs first two 
dynasties (BC ttOlMCKK)), bat its iiBporUne* 
was merg^ iti that of Abydos, of which it 
benme a sepsrate qsarter 
ThlidAaaf (eeteSdiiai} father of TfyIa^ mod 
lane ot the Dryopes (ApoUod »i.7,7) 

Tzuabi (diojB;^), a beantifaX Babyhnnao 
maiden, tielored by Pyramn*. the losere 
iiTujg m adjoining hoases, often secretly con 
ser*^ with each ether throagh an opeoiog in 
the wall, as tbeis pareota woald not aanctioo 
tiiejr Jnarmge. Once t^ agreed to meet 
at the t omb of Ifions Tusbe ameed first, 
And while she was waiting for *ha 

perceived a lione** which had jast tom to' 
pieces an ox, and took to -flight. In her haete 
she dropped her ganaeiLt, which the lioneM 
soiled with blood. In the ineao time Pyra- 
mn* arrived, and finding her gament eovered 
with blood, he imagined that she had tieen 
ranTdered, and made away with hmiMlf tmder 
a raoZber^ tree the (nut of which henceforth 
was as r^ «* Mood. Thishe, who afterward* 
found the body of her lover, likewise killed her 
tel! {Or iifi tr a*~/AJ ) 

Thjsbe, afterwards Thishaa (ebrfiir, 

©lefialor, £'olosin),atoin]of Bo^ a, 

w the borders of Pbiicis, and between Sit. 
Helicon and the Connlhiaa gnlf It was famed 
even in the lime tj JlOTier for >Ja wiM ngeoss 
which are »till found in abnudance in the 
twighhouihood of Kakotia. ill u SOSt Strata 
p. an , Xen. yrefj . T1, 4, 8 ; Or A<*f n 880; 
SUL TAei vii 8ri ) lu tuine ore chiefly <4 
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Thstfijl {6)uii/ls Twiaie, Bo , near Ara»<~ 
ionncA), a city of Lower Egypt, on a cansl oa 
the G side of the Uendesian nouth ot the 
Mile It was a chief seatof the worship of the 
god Sfendes (the Egyptian Pan}, under the 
symbol of agoat- It was the chief city of the 
Momos Thmnftes, which was afterwards united 
with the Sfendesian Nomo* (Hdt ii 168 , Ptol 

IT 6 , 81 ) 

nSa* (04‘ar) 1 Son of Andraemon and 

Gorge waa king of Calydon end Flcoron, in 
Acloba, and *a^ed with forty ships against 
I^oy iJl ii efifi, IT m, XT 281 , Pans r 8. 5) 
—2 Son of Dionyaa* and Anadne, was king of 
Lemnos, and named to Mynna, by whom he 
became the father of Hypeipyle and Sicinaa 
(if *1* 230, DioJ T 79) 'When the Leninian 
women killed all the xnen m the island. Hyp 
sipyle saved her father, 'Thoas, and concealed 
him Afterwards, however, he was discoiered 
by the other women, and kdled, or, according 
to other acconnts, he escaped to Tanrns, or to 
the ulaoJ of Oecoe near Eoboea, which was 
be&cefonh called Bicuio* The patTonymic 
ThoastCat is pven to Kypsipyie, as (he 
daughter of Thoas (ApoIIod i 9, XT. in. 6, 4 )— 
S Son of Boryi(heiiea,and king of Taunt, into 
whoac dominions Iph'gcnia wss earned by 
Artemia, when she waa to hare Uen tSCTifl»^ 
(Aot lab 87, Ear /phiji ttt Sfirarr)— 4 
An Aetobaa who was praetor of the League in 
BC ifiS, and urged th« wsrawnsttheKoraans 
After th* defeat of Antieenos, the Bomaai 
(^a the sumedet of Thoat a condition of 

B tc<% bnt »et hiai at liberty In 289 h« was 
led in a Mpnlar tnmalt. <Lir nzr, 37-48, 
tnTtit 88 , PoL UTUi 4 ) 

Thomas Magister. a Thetoncian and grsm 
manan about to iSiO He was a natne of 
7%e»*aio&iek, and heed at the conrt of the 
emperor Andtemea* Pataeologn* I , where 
be held the offices of marshal (Memfer 
O^ciorum) and keeper of the arMiives 
(CAarfe^Ayfer) , but he afterwards retired to 
a OKKiastery, where he asenmeil the name of 
TAeod uf us, and devoted hunseU to the a tsdy of 
Uie ancient Greek aathors Itis chief work, 
which has come down to us, is a Lexiton o) 
Aide Word* (1^*^ dA^fliirer irottirtn' 
•Arriawr cotnpilTO from the works 

of the cider grammanaas, such asPhrymebos, 
Ammoniui, Ilerodian, and Moens —Edited by 
Ritschl, H^ia Sax 1B31 , 

ThSffeitf {edp(K«r or BopiKit' Be^net 

Ajm*'’'.' JllwntVame 4if tw f*A**eAoc.\B»> 
towns la Attica, and ■nbse<|iienUy a dcinov 
beloti^og to the tnbe Acamsntia, was situated 
on the 8E coast a little above Btuimm, and 
was fortified by the Athenians towardstbe close 
of Gte l^Ioponnesian war (Strab, p. 897 , Sen 
Hell r. 2, 1) It was from Thoncus that Eos 
cao^t up Cephalns (ApoHod Si. 4, ?), with 
wkech some aoppose the idea of Soph. 0 C 
1895 to be associated. There are noportant 
reiasiB*. especially ot the theatre 
Therau Puprafia), aroountain m 

liacimica, KE o! Sparta, on which st^id a 
celebrated ten^Ie of Apollo (Faua ii S6, 1) 

ThospUe* uess (eweriTit Afarq run- 
floO, a lake lu Armeiwa Major, through which 
the Tjgns flows The fake and the carroacd. 
mg district, also called Thoepitw, were both 
iiaRied frowi a city Ttiospia {6iser(a} at the M 
—mJ of the Jake (Ptol v 13,18) 

Thlicla(6p^ifi),l(jti ©pTfsTi GfUi'avj ©,Bibrf7" 
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of AJeianJer the ccnntry fdl to the sh&re ol 
Ljeimschas It lubse^aectlf formed s part of 
tbe Slacedoniaa domuuoQs, bat tt continued to 
be governed by its native pnncce, and *ts <^y 
noznizisDysobjectto the Macedonian monarrhs 
Even tinder t)te Bomana Tfirace irse lor a long 
tune goTeraed by itsoMD chiefs Attbetime 
of the Moesian campaign (b c 29J the Ibracian 
Odiysae were involred m a religioua war with 
the Besai for possession of the ahrine of Dtooj 
sns and Its sacred grove Crasaaa conferred the 
castody apOD the Odrys&e to whoae princes h« 
left the role over all the Thracian tnkea S of 
the Haemas as ratsil kings tmdor the cdrer 
ainty of Rome The position of the vassal bog 
RhoeTnetilces and hia descendants, who from 
fba latter part of Angastnssreigi) till tbn timo 
of Claadias held this power has Men compared, 

calty, to repress distnrhances Cotrs reigned 
after the death of Rhoemetalces, bnt waa mur- 
dered by bis ancle, Bhascupons wtio b^ 
prenoDsly raled part of Thrace Th* Ttomana 
interfered Rhascanons was pat to d»atb, and 
Tibenus appointed a gnarJiao of tba yoong 
Bhoemetalces son of Rhascupons (19 a n ) Rot 
long a'ter when the Thracians resisted eon 
scnptioiL be placed the control prachcallf in 
the hands of this goardian. Caligala restored 
the pnncipabty to Ilboemetslces H , bat is 
a.p iO Claadias cocstitQted Thrsce a province 
ander a proenrator Trajan raised it to a 
higher rank as a pronnee ander a legatu* 
Av^usft pro praetore 

F ThAli* Pittas, ■ distuigaished Roman 
senator and Stoio philosopher, m the Rigoof 
Nero, was a native of Patanam, and was pr^ 
ably bora soon after the death of Aogostos 
}te appear* at an early period of hi* bfe to 
baro made the yoaager Cato lu* model, of 
whose life he wrote an account lie married 
Ama, the daaghter of the iiercie Arna, who 
tb^ed her basband Caecina how to die; and 
his wife was worthy of her mother and ber 
husband AC a later period he gave bti own 
daosUter in tnarnage to Heindias Pnecos, wbo 
trod closely in the footsteps of his faOier-io 
law Tbrasea and lUlvidins showed their spirit 
of ctmaerratiTe rrpnblicanism by a custom of 
celebrating the birthdsya of BniCaa and 
Cassias; Tbrasea would not attend (be be 
roman ^mes or the (nneral of Foppaea, nor 
would be sacrifice to the Genins of the emperor 
This roused the jealousy of Nero, and Thnisra 
was condemned to death by the senate by com 
asa-uil aif Ahe oBvfwwr, js* ffi I}}" 
tion and that of his Inend Barra Soranna, ' 
Nero, says Tacitas, resolved to morderVirtoe. 
herself The panegyric of Thrssea was written ■ 
by Anilenas Rnsticas, who was in conseijaence 
put todeathby Domilian. (Tac Ann.xiii.e9, 
nr 12,43, xv 20-22 xTa,21-fi5 JJt$t n 9J,>» I 
S,Ayr 2 , Dm Casa. Ui. 15, Ixia 20 , Jew r 96 , 
Man t. 9) 

Thrisybfilus (epacC^vuXsO 1 Tyrant of 
Kdetus, was a contemporary of Fenander and 
Alysttes, the king of Lydia fOdl i 22, « 93 
Ar Pol VL la, T ID) The story of the male 
10 which TUrasTboliu gave bis adnee to Pen 
ander as to the best mesas of securing his 
power is given under PesUvdeb.— 4Z. A cele 
“Vsted Athenian, son of Lycna. lie was 
aesjouslv attached to the Athenian democrary, 
“id li»k an active part in cvertbrowiog iha 
^l^awbieal gOTenuoent of the 400 in a c. 41t 


TuntsyjfACiius 

(Thiic TUI 98) lie was appointed as one of 
I the generals at Samos, when those who fa- 
iToaredtbe oligarchy were deposed and from 
this tune he twk a proinment port m the con 
duct of the war, especially at the battle of 
Cyxictis, sc 4H>{Thac rin TS-JOS.Xen Hell 
f 1, IS) On the establishment of the Thirty 
atAtfiens he was banished, and was living in 
etile at Thebes when the rulers of Athens were 
perpetrating their excesses of tyranny Being 
aid^ by the Thebans with arms and money, 
he collected a small band, crossed the frontier, 
and seized the deserted fortress of Phyle He 
repelled the troops sent against him from 
Athens, and, taking tlie offensive, marched upon 
the Peiraeus, which fell into his hands. From 
I tbij place he earned on war for several xnonOis 
I against the Ten, who had succeeded to the 
goiemuent, and eventnally, upon the inter 
I venlion of Pansanias, the democracy was ic 
storod ID the autumn cf 403 bc In 800 
. Thnsybalns eommande I the Athenian Qeet in 
the Aegoean, and was slam by the inhabitants of 
Asnendoa, upon whom he was levying a forced 
coninbotfon (Diod xiv Di DD, acd, JJell iv 
ff, 83; Dem Lfpt p 475)— J Brother of OeJo 
and Hiero, tyrants of Sywuse Ife succeeded 
Hiero in the govemment a C 467, and was 
soon aflerwiuils expelled by the Syracusans, 
whom be had provoked by his rsj^ity and 
crueity Ue snchdrew to Locn, in Italy, and 
there ended bis days (Biod X1.6T) 
Tbr&sydaeiu (eporvSaJei), tyrant of Agn 
geatiun. was the son ssd successor »{ Tbsron, 
sc 472 Shortly after his acccssioa lie was 
defrated by XLero of Syrsciive, and the Agn- 
geotiDes tMk sdvantsse of this disaster to 
expel bun Irom their city He escaped to 
Greece, hot was arrested at Megsrs, and exe- 
cuted. (Died XI 53 ) 

Tbtityllat or Tbraiylni (Bp^evXAsi, epi- 
wvAer) 1 As Athesisn, uho activelr assisted 
Tbraaybalaa m epposme the oligerchicsl rero- 
Inton m B c 4II, and, like him, was appointed 
aaeneof the generals at Samos [Tiuiist&u 
irsl He was one of the commanders at the 
battle of Argioasae, and was among the six 
. geoerals wbo RtornM to Athens and were put 
1 to death 406 rAitcrvcsun >— 2 An astrolo^r 
' at Rhodes, witli whom Tibetios became ac- 
ijDsmtei) daring his residence in that Island, 
and whoni he ever after held is the highest 
hoDoUT In the scenes between him and the 
emperor, as described byTscitas, Suetonius, and 
D)<^ Tbrasyllna is the prototype for Scott (in 
Qaen/in Dufvar^ of Sfartios Oaleolti the 
.astrologer of Ziouia XI Ife confirmed the 
fffiewac .w Avw At.vt* by nastinj’ Jus 
own boroscope as well as that of his master, 
and saying that ha bansell bad reached a 
groat crisis of danger, having aasi>ecte<l, as 
wM Uie truth, that Tibenus was on the Jjmnt 
of having him tlirowa over a precvpire This 
Mil of prtpbetie power saved his life Be 
>d in a.» SC, the year before Tiberius, and 
«ai<l to have saved the Jives of many per 
..ne whom Tibenus wonlJ otherwise have 
put to death, by falsely predicting for this 
very pnrpose that the emperor would live a 
eeruia period Jonperthan his latcndeO nctims. 
The son of this Thrasyllus succeeded to tis 
tatbePa skill, and he is said to have preiiicted 
the emjxre to Nero (Tac Ann n. 
BuetAao P9, Tib 11,62, Cal 19; Dio Casa 
iT^LlvilS, In-i. 27) 

Tbrtsymiebss (ega<rvi»ax«»)i * native of 
Chalcedou, woa a sophist, and one of tbo 
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earliest cultivators of the art of rhetoric. Ho ; 
was a contemporary of Gorgias. He is intro- 
duced hy Plato as one of the interlocutors in 
the BcpuhUCi and is referred to several times in 
the Bnaedrus (cf. Cic. Orat. 12, G2, de Orai. 
iii. S2, 128 ; Quint, hi. 1, 10; Athen. p. 4161, 
ThJrasyzuedes (Opotru/ii^STjy), 1. Son oi the 
Pj’lian Nestor and Anaxibia, accompanied his 
fatlier on the expedition against Troy, and re- 
turned with him to Pylos {II. ix. 81, x\'ii. 878, 
705; Od. iii. 442; Pans. ii. 18, 7). — 2. A sculp- 
tor of Paros, contemporary with Phidias, whoso 
assistant he seems to have been. He was 
author of the statue of Asclepius at Epidaurus 
^aus. ii. 27, 2). 

Thrasjnnenus. [Tiusi:ienus.] 

Thioniuni (©ptfviov : ©pifvjos, ©povieus), the 
chief town of the Locri Epicnemidii, on the 
river Boagrius, at a short distance from the 
sea, with a harljour upon the coast {11. ii. 533 ; 
Thuc. ii. 2G; Strab. p. 430). It was destroyed 
by Onomarchus in the Sacred war, and its in- 
habitants were sold into slavery. Its ruins 
{called Palaeocasiro) are at the modem Pik- 
raki. 

Thucydides (GeuKuSfStjy). 1. An Athenian 
statesman, of the demus Alopece, son of Mele- 
sias. After the death of Ciraon (wth whom he 
was connected by marriage), in n.c. 449, Tliucy- 
dides became the leader of the aristocratic 
party, which he concentrated and more tho- 
roughly organised in opposition to Pericles. 
He was ostracised in 443, thus leaving the un- 
disputed political ascendency to Pericles. He 
left two sons, Melesias and Stephanus ; and a 
son of the former of these, named Thucydides 
after his grandfather, was a pupil of Socrates. 
(Arist. ’A0. noA. 28; Plut. Per. 6-10; Plat. 
Men. p. 94 ; Athen. p. 234.)-~2. Tlie great Athe- 
nian historian, of the demus Halimus, was the 
son of OloniB or Orolus and Hcgesipyle. He 
is said to have been connected with the family 
of Cimon ; and we know that Miltiades, the 
conqueror of Marathon, married Hegesipyle, 
the daughter of a Thracian king called ©lotus, 
by whom she became the mother of Cimon; 
and it has been conjectured that the mother of 
Thucydides was a granddaughter of Miltiades 
and Hegesipyle. Others suppose that his father, 
OlorUB, was connected with Olorus king of 
Thrace ; but a direct Thracian descent on the 
father’s side can hardly be jwssible. The fact 
of the relationship of the other Tliucydides to 
Ciraon may suggest the possibility of a confu- 
sion. According to a statement of Pamphila 
[Pampiiilji], Tliucydides was forty years of age 
at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war, or b.c. 481, and accordingly he was bom in 
471. There is a story in Lncian of Herodotus 
having read his Historj’ at the Olympic games 
to the assembled Greeks ; and Suidas adds that 
Thucydides, then a hoy, was present, and shed 
•tears of emotion : a presage of his oivn future 
historical distinction. , The story as it stands is 
impossible, but it is quite possible that Thucy- 
dides in liis youth may have heard Herodotus 
recite some parts of his History at Athens [see 
Herodotus, p. 410, a]. Thucydides is said to 
have been instructed in oratory by Antiphon, 
-and in philosophy by Anaxagoras. He informs 
us (iv. 105) that he possessed gold mines in that 
part of Thrace which is opposite to the island 
of Thasos, and that he had influence in that 
part of Thrace. This property, according to 
some accounts, he had from his ancestors ; ac- 
cording toother accounts, he married an heiress 
cf that neighbourhood. Thucydides (ii. 48) 
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was one of those who Buffered from the great 
plague of Athens, and one of the few wlio re- 
covered. Wc liave no trustworthy evidence of 
Tlmcydides having distinguished himself ns an 
orator, though it is not unlikely that lie did, for 
his oratorical talent is shown by the speeches 
that he has inserted in his Historj’. He was, 
however, employed in a militarj’ capacity, and 
ho was in command of an Athenian squadron 
of seven ships, at Thasus, n.c. 424, when Eucics, 
who commanfled in Amphipolis, sent for liis 
assistance against Brasidns. Tliat general, 
fearing the arrival of a superior force, offered 
favourable terms to Amphipolis, which were 
readily accepted. Thucydifles arrived at Eion, 
at the mouth of the Strymon, on the evening 
of the same day on which Amphipolis surren- 
dered; and though he was too late to save 
Amphipolis, he prevented Eion from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. In consequence 
of this failure, Thucydides became an exile, 
probably to avoid a severer punishment; for 
Cleon, who was at this time in great favour 
with the Athenians, appears to have excited 
popular suspicion against him. His own words 
certainly imply that, during liis exile, he spent 
much of liis time cither in the Peloponnesus 
or in places which were under Peloponnesian 
influence (v. 20), and liis work was the result 
of his own experience and observations. His 
minute description of Syracuse and the neigh- 
bourhood leads to the prob.able conclusion that 
he was personally acquainted with the localities: 
and if he visited Sicily, it is probable tb.at he 
also saw some parts of southern Italy. Thucy- 
dides says that he lived twenty years in exile 
(v. 26), and ns bis exile began in 423, he may have 
returned to Athens in 408, about the time when 
TlirasybnluB liberated Athens. Thucydides is 
said to liavc been assassinated at Athens soon 
after his return ; bnt other accounts say that 
he was killed by a robber in Tliraco. The time 
of his death is quite uncertain. In iii. 110 ho 
mentions eruptions of Aetna, but does not 
know of the eruption of b.c. 390 (Diod. xiv. 
59). It is therefore probable that he died 
before that year, though possible that he lived 
on without revising the passage in question. 
The time when he composed his work has been 
a matter of dispute. He informs ns himself 
that he was busy in collecting materials- all 
through the war from the beginning to the end 
(i. 22), and of course lie would register them as 
he got them. Plutarch says that he wrote the 
work in Tlirace ; but the work in the shape in 
which we have it was certainly not finished 
until after the close of the war, and he was 
probably engaged upon it at the time of his 
death. A needless question has been raised as 
to the authorship of the eighth and last book 
of Thucydides, which breaks off in the middle 
of the twenty-first year of the war (411), It 
differs from all the other books in containing 
no speeches, and was less systematically com- 
posed. 'Accordingly, several ancient critics, 
supposed that the eighth book was not hy 
Thucydides : some attributed it to his daughter, 
and some to Xenophon or Theopompus, because 
both of them continued the history. This is 
an absurd story, not merely because notlung 
can be less like the style of Xenophon and of 
Theopompus. It may be regarded as certain 
that Thuej’dides wrote the hook, and the dif- 
ferences alluded to (the differences of style are 
imaginary) are accounted for by the fact that it 
was an unfinished work, in which he would 
probably have inserted speeches. — The work of 
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«sd mzoner^ and eaca taramet and 1 ru«d b 7 St«up ) , the £rst two boolce hr hM 
winter make a je&i (iL 1) Qis eanuner com leto^Booku ^ Marcbant, lei 01 ,iii.b 7 Ui 7 anB, 
pnses the tune bom the remal to the aotomnal IT and r bjCrerce, ir Itatherford, ti I>7 
eqnmox, end the winter compriBei the i«nod . Frost, tu bj Uolden, 1890, and hj Starchaot, 
from the antnmsal to the vernal eqninos The 1B93, tui. by Goodhart, 1893 T^skUon by 
division uito books and chapters waa prcdiaUy ! Jovelt. 

made by the Alexandrine cntic* The history ThftlS an island in (he X part of 

of the Feloponneaias war opens the secoad the Oermaii Ocean, regarded by the ancients as 
Look of Thocydides, and the hrst is intrndne | the tsoet northerly point in the whole eartli 
torv to the historv lie begins hii first book Itiafint mentiODM by PjtheaiL the cslehrat^ 

1 1 Greek navigator of llassilia, who undertook a 
, I voyage to Bntam, of which he gave a de(icTip> 
I tion IS hit work on the Ocean. L^niCEAS ] It 
> is not definitely stated by those who mention 
: I Pytheas's aocosnt, whether he claimed to hare 


by obteTTing that the Peloponnesian war waa 
the most important event in Grecian history, 
which he shows by a rapid review of the history 
of the Greeks from the earliest period to the 
conuneocement of the mirfi 1-81) After tu« 
tntrodactory chapters he proceeds to explain 
the alleged gronnds and causes of the war 
the real cause was, he says, the Spartan 
I'^alousy ot the Athenun power His narrative 
is interrupted (c 89*118), after he has come to 
the time when the Lacedaemanians res<dved 
OQ war, by a digression on the nse and progrees 
of the power of Athens, a period which had 
been either omitt^ by other writers, or treated 
imperfcetly, and with httle regard to chrono- 
lo^i as by Hellaniens in his Attic History (e 
97) He resumes his narrative (e. L18) with 
the negotiations that preceded the war , bot 
bus leads to another digression of some leogtb 
00 the tretboa of I’aosacusi (e 198*181). and, 
the exile o! Theioistocles (e 13^138) He 
concludes the book with the speech of Penclee, 
who advised the Atheuiaos to tefoae the de , 
maadsol the Feloponsesiane, and tus esbjee^ | 
AS abeady obserr^ begins srith the second | 
tiOolb^The work of Tlucy^des shows the most 
s-TUpDloos nre sad dJigeoce ifl escertainizig 
tacts, his strict attention to chronology, ud 
the usportanee that be attaches to it, are ac- 
tional proof of his historical accuracy His 
namtive is brief and concise to a degree wiuca 
makes the thought, or tho crowd of thoagbto, 
concentrated in a abort and uivojred aenUore 
cites hard to nsdeixtand; it ^nersUy con. 
tains bare facts expressed in the fewest pwible 
words, but this stem and anjarenlly pMwon- 
less brevity is able to produce a pathos on 
surpooeed by soy prose srnCer Tnis is wen 
most notably in his account of the Atbemao , 
catastrophe at Syracuse Few could read it, 
(and there are other passages almost 
in the history) sntbont agreemg with tbeopioiOD 

-'Grayar’*'- ' 

especia^y 
been written 


/•rose Hot it 
important to notice that Thncydides is Ibe 
founder ot philosophical history He first 
showed that a great historian shonld not merely 
narrate events accurately, shonld not even con 
tent himself with a cntical examinaiioa of his 
asthoniies, hot sboull also Cry to trace the 
causes ot events, and iheir consequences, their 
teaching in pohties, and the hght which they 
tliTow upon character Many ol bis speeebn 
are political essays, or matenals for tbra; 
they are not mere imaginations el hia own for 
rlietoneal effect, theyccntoin in many cases 
the general tense of what was aclnallydehvered 
as nearly as be could ascertain, and m many 
instances ha hod good opportunities of knowing 
wlmt waa said, for he heard some speeches 
dehrered <L 22 ), bnl they are employed to 
sum the roolires and sentiraenti ol the speakera 


actnally nsited the island, or whether be only 
derived his information from those whom he 
met m Britain. (Strab pp 63, 104, 114, 201 , 
PliiL u 187) AecordmgtbFyUieas.ascitedby 
th^ wnlcra, ’^ule was a six days' sad from 
Britain, and the day aud night there were each 
«is mouths long, s c (he solstitial day was 
twenty four bosn long lle/urtfaerstated that 
in Tbole and those distant parts the air was 
heavy and the sea thick and gelatinons, iinpene 
trableto rowing Tbeastronomicalobeervation, 
which IS secepfed as true by Hipparehns, 
EraCoslheues, Hela and Phny (Strab Ife, 
ir 104, hie) hi 8),u9^es t)iat Thole lay 
within the Arctic nrcle. Itlf tolerably certain 
that I^^as did not sail so far north ; bnt if be 
took his aecount from otliers be msy very well 
bare heard of the very much greeter length of 
the day mauiamer and it* shortnew la winter- 
tales eves our bare reached him from places a* 
far north as ^)le Xorth Cap& The thieVeaed 
tea It pottiUy a eonlused account of a froten 
ocean m tbe north, but reay only be baeedon 
tome el^te ol banks of tea-weed. Itucnnons 
that when Agricola’a expedition came m sight 
of the Sbetlanda. which they took to be Tfaule, 
(hey the coorrstional thickness of the 

weter (Tac Ayr 18) On the whole it la 
asetess to tpeculAle wbelhcr Prtheat a account 
rcleited to the Sbetlandt, Iceland, or Norway 
It IS pretty clear that I’tolemy (u C, 32) pUcM 
Thule at the gheUandt. and in literature ZTiufo 
was tiairersally accepted as the oHMt distant 
and meet northerly part of the world (Verg 

GeoTff V 80) 

Thsna (Sovpla), a town of hlesscma on the 
river An», ten iMe* from Pbarae (Paus. iv 
31.1: Thoc.1.101; Fohsxv 1) lUrumtaro 
the modern J eitaja, six miles from KttUt 


turns of Thucydides by Poppo, Leips. ltUl,*Sj^°*Tbnr 


Thfirth, more rarely Thfiiiiaa (eoiljnai, ©oo- 
pesr* eovyor, ewpif6», Thunus, Thurlnns 
Terra Xuoro), a Greek city in Lucama, founded 
sc 4(3, near the site of the ancient bybans, 
which had been desttOTed more than sixty 
years before [SrsoattsJ It was built by tbe 
remaiasoltbepopolatiooof Sybens, who had 
failed in tlieic first attempt of 452, and la theix 
saceosstul enterprise were assisted by colomsts 
from all parts of Greece, but eet«cisllT from 
Athens. Among these colonists were the his- , 
tonan Jleiodotus and the orator I/ysias, the 
latter of whma, however, was only a youth at 
the tune, and subsequently returned to Athens. 
(Hud. III. 10, Strab p 2r3, Plot. Ter 11) 
The new city,frum which the remains of the 
Sybarites were soon expefled, rapidiy attained 
. .groat power and prospenty, end became one of 

it^men.—Edi. the most important Greek town# in the S of 
• l^ips. lcUl.'Italv. Thos we sre told that tlm Thunans 
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were aWe to brinn- 14,000 loot Boldiors and 1000 as Hadrianopolis. Its Bito is near the modem 
horso into tlie field against the Lucanians Dofflian Hissar. 

(biod. xiv. 101). In the Snnmito wars Tliurii Thymhrlns (0u^/3p>os ; Thimbrck), a nvaoi 
received a" Roman garrison; l>nt it revolted to tlie Troad, falling into the Scaniander. At the 
Hannibal in the second Punic war. Tlie Car- present day, it flows direct into tlie Hellespont ; 
thamninn genera], however, at a later time, not and, on this and other grounds, some doubt 
trustinc the Thurrans, plundered the torni, and whether the Thimbrck is the ancient river, 
removed 8500 of its inhabitants to Croton (App. Thymele, an actress in the reign of Domitian 
Ann. 57). The Romans subsequently sent a (Juv. i. 35, viii. 197). 

Latin colony to Thnrii, and changed Us name Thymoetes ^0u;^ol■^)s), one ot tlie elders ol 
into Copiao; but it continued to retain its Troy. A Boothsayer had predicted that on a 
original name, under which it is mentioned bj- certain day a boy should be born, by whom Troy 
’ j should be destroyed. On that day Paris was 

I bom to Priam, and Jlunippus to Thymoetes. 

' Priam ordered Jlunippus and his mother Cylla 
j to he killed (17. iii. 140). Hence Virgil {Aen. ii. 

I 31) represents Aeneas saying that it was doubt- 
j lul whether Thymoetes advised the Trojans to 
I draw the wooden horse into the city in order to 
I revenge himself. 

I Thyni (0ai’oO, a Tliracian people, whose 
I original abodes were near Salmydessus, but who 
I afterwards passed over into Bituvslv. 

1 ^ynla (Our/a). 1, The land of the Thyni 
I in Tlirace. — 2. Another name lor Bithvxia. — 

Coin of Thorll. of cent, a c. g fTlIVNIAS ] 

O!c..hendofpau«.;^a^ro^o^s^un^he^ ’ Thyuias or Thynia (0t.riar, 0tiria). 1. (Ll- 

ada), a promontory on the coast of Thrace, 
Caesar in the Civil war as a jnuuicipium. (Liv. HW. of Salmydessus, with a town ol the same 
xiaclv. 63 ; Strab. p. 203 ; Cues. B. C. iii. 21.) name (Stmb. ji. 819). — 2. (Kirpe), n small 
Thyamis (Qiapis : Kalnnia], a river in islet of the Enxine, on the coast of Bithynia, 
Epirus, flowing into the sea near a promontory | near the Prom. Calpc, also called ApoUonia and 
of the same name (Thuc. i. 40; Strab. p. 324). . Daphnusa (Ap. Eh. ii. 177). 

Thyades. [Thyia.] _ _ Thyone. [Bioxrsus, p. 294, b ; SEjrELi:.] 

Thyamns (Oiapos : Ficta^n), a mountain in Thyrea (0i;pc'a), the chief town in Cynuria, 
Acamania, south ot Argos Ampbilochicum the district on the borders of Laconia and Ar- 
(Thuo. iii. 100). ... gobs, was situated upon a height 2000 feet 

Thyatira (ra Bvarapa: AMiissar), a city in above the sea-level, on the bay of the sea called 
the N. of Lydia, on the river Lycus. It was Sinus Thyreates {evpedTtis K6\nros). It was 
formerly called Pelopeia, and received its new for the possession ot Thyrea that the celebrated 
name in the Hneedoninn period. (Strab. p. , battle was fought between the 800 Spartans and 
040; Steph. Byz. s. o. ; Liv. Jhoivii. 44.) , 300 Argives. The territory of Thyrea was called 

Thyeates (0oc'(rT7)r)iSonof PelopsandHippo- 1 Thyreatis (0tipenTis). (Strab. p. 870; Hdt. i. 
daroia, was the brother of Atreus and the father , 82 ; Time. v. 41 ; Ov. Fast ii. COS ; OximYADEs.) 
of Acgistlins. See Atreus and Aeoistiius. Its ruins, known as Hclleniko or Tichio, show 
Thyia (0i/fa), a daughter of Castalius or Cc- the position of tlie walls and towers. 
phisseuB, became by Apollo the mother of Del- 1 Thyreum or Thymhemn {Biptov, Bippeiovi 
phus. She is said to have been the first to Vasilios), a town in N. Acamania, between 
sacrifice to Dionysus, and to have celebrated or- , Anactorinm and Limnaea, close to the Sinns 
gies in his honour. (Hdt. vii. 178 ; Pans. x. 6, 2.) 1 Ambmeius (PoL iv. 25 ; Cic. ad Fam.x\\. S). 

It was believed that from her the Attic women, 1 Thysdrus, Tisdrus, or TuBdrus (BuaSp^s : 
■who went yearly to Jit. Parnassus to celebrate El-Jemm, Bu.), a large fortified city of Byza- 
the Diouysiac orgies with the Delphian ^Thy- cena, JilV. of the promontory Brachodes {Ras 
iades, received themselves the name of Thyiades KapondiaJt). Under the Romans it was a free 
or Thyades. Tliere is little donbt that her city. It was here that the emperor Gordian 
story was simply an attempt to explain this assumed the purple. (Ptol. iv. 8, 39 ; Herodian, 
name, which is probably connected with flace vii. 4.) 

and lias the same meaning as Maenades. ^ Thyssagetae {Bvatraysrai), a people of Sar- 

Thyillus (0uiAJoj), a Greek poet, living at matia Asiatica, on the E. shores of the Pains 
Rome about B.c. 07, and a friend of Cicero. He Slaeotis (Hdt. iv. 22 ; Jlel. i. 19). 
seems to have been engaged on a poem about ^ ThyssuB (Bvaaos or Bvaff6s), a town of Mace- 
the Eleusinian rites (Cic. ad I”> I*')- donln on the peninsnla of Acte (Hdt. vii. 22; 

Some editions write is name Chilius. Thuc. iv. 109 ; Strab. p. 331). 

Xhymbra {Bvp$pn), a city of the Troad, N. of TiarantuB, a river of Scythia and a tributary 
Hium Vetus, on a hill by the side of the river of the Danube (Hdt. iv. 48). 

THYaiERios, with a celebrated temple of Apollo, Tihareni, or Tibari {Tifiappyol, TiPapoi), a 
who derived from this place the epithet Thym- quiet agricultural people on the N. coast of 
braeus (II. x. 430, xx. 53, 151; Strab. p. 598; Pontus, E. of the river Iris (Hdt. iii. 94; Xen. 
cf. fEur.] Riles. 224). An. v. 5, 2 ; Strab. p. 527). 

Thymbrla (0u;.8pi'a), a placeinCaria, on the Tiberias. 1. (Ti/3fpidr: Ti/Sepieor), n city of 
Jlaeander, four stadia E. of Jlyus, with a Cha- Galilee, on the ST?, shore of the Lake of Tibe- 
ronium— that is, a cave containing mepliitic rias, built by Herod Antipas in honour of the 
vapour (Strab. p. 636). emperor Tiberius. After the destmetion of 

Thymbrinm(0i;pfipiop: Thymbriani),a small Jemsalem, it became the seat of the Jewish 
town of Phrygia, a little S. of Philomelinm.on Sanhedrim. Near it were the warm baths ot 
theroadtolconinm, with the so-called Fountain Emmaus. (Ptol. viii. 20, 16 ; Jos. xviii. 3 
of Midas (Xen. Anab. i. 2). It was re-founded B.J. ii. 21.)— 2. Gennesaret, also the Sea’ of 
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OaUlee, in the O T Chicneretb (Bahr Tuba- 
Ttyeh)y the eecnad o! the three t^ee la Psles* 
tinet ionned bj the conrM of the Jordui 
(JoRDASEs} Its len^h is eleven or twelve 
<»eographic»1 miles, end its breadth from fire to 
SIX It lies deep amoni; fertile hills Its surface 
•B 750 feet below the level of the 'rediterranean. ' 
(Pans T 7, t . Ptol t 16 4 , Jos liJ 
TIbenna* (Tibekis ] , 

Tibennus, the deified personification of the 
Tjrer Xil>t.r, to srhom ranons niTths attached, 
eome stones makmg him a king of Veu, others 
a king of Alba who was drowned in the Tfber, 
others again representing him as the son of 
Janas ‘'see p 157 The nrer god Tibennas 
was addressed in solemn inrocationa (Oc Jf~D 
III 20, 52 , 6erv ad Aen t 278J, and a festival 
was h Id in his honour on the Uasd of the Xh 
ber where he seems to hare had a ahnne In 
his worship he was connected, or perhaps some 
liri*i identified with Pottunus. 

Tibenopblis (Tidcpis^roAif near the modem 
imtd) acity of Great Phrygia, near Enmema, 
wl ere s worship of Tibcnua and Lina was 
eslsblithtd iTtol v 2 25> 

Tlbem also Ttbni, Tybni,Thybni,ABUiit 
Tibennni or simplv Ttberinui (Tiber or JV 
viw«l ihe chief nret in central lUly, on which 
Biorid the cit) of Rome It is said to have been 
ongmaliy calUiI Alhnlo, and to have received 
tha name of Tiiens in consequence of Tiben 
OBI kin^of Alba, baring been drowned la it 
It has been tuppoaeil that Albula was the Latin 
«nd TiBert* the Etmsoan name of the — »*• 
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Tiberius 1 Emperor of Rome, a O H-S7 
His fall name was Ttiimui Claudiut AVro 
Caesar He was the eon of T Clsudins Nero 
and of Litis, and was bom on the 1 Cth of Nov* 
ember, sc 42, before his mother mam^ 
Angnstus Tibenus was tall and strongly made, 
and hu health was very good His face was 
baodaoise, and his eyes were large. He was 
cafefaUyedacated,and became weU acqnamted 
with Oreek and Latin literature lIis master 
in rbetonc was Theodoms ot Oadaro. Though 
not without mlhtary courage, as his life shows, 
be had a great timidity of character, and was 
ot a jealous and snspicious temper; and these 
qualities rendered lum cruel after he had ac* 
quired power There can be little doubt that 
hia morose reserve and his ditsimnlation had 
been increased, it not crested, by his rel^tioaa 
to Angnstus At emperor the difficulties of his 
position, and tha influence of Lina and still 
more of Sejanns increased his tendency to 
jealousy and tnspicion of all who seemed riVals 
ordangenma from their populanty The sys- 
tem of eajnoMge and delation once begun conld 
only locreaee with each act of tyranny and 
cruelty till bis rule became a veritable reign of 
tenor Yet m reading his history, esjwcialJy 
the tales of bit monstrons and incredible been 
tiousnets it must be recollected that Tacitus 
and fiuetonios both wrote with a sCrong bias 
against hua sod hit rule, and were ready to 
accept as true the worst scandal* which were 
handeil down If Velleius was prejudiced in 
tlia other direelion it is at least right to adopt 


Tlis Tiber nsei from two spnigs of limpid aomepartof hiilessonfsvouraVIeportraitandto 
water in the Apennines, near Tifsruum. and iraaMe that the old ace of Tioenuswas not 
flows IB a south westerly direction, separatuig ao aWlutefy contradictory of his youth as it is 

Etrona from Umbra, the land of the oabi*“ ‘ ’ ’■ 


and Idtinm. Aftarflowiog about ilOnulesit^ 
receives theNar(Ner«).and from iisconfloenc* 
with this nrer its reg^r navigation begina 
Three nules above Rome, at the distance of 
nearly serenty miles from the Nar, it receives 
tfao Anio (Tcrcranc},and from (his poiel be- 
comes a nrer of eotuiderable importance 
TVitiun the walls of Rome, the Tibet is sbout 
300 feel wide and from twelve Co eighteen feet 
deep After heavy rams the nrer in aucienl 
times as at the present day, frequently over i 
flowed its banks, and did considerable mischief 
to the lower parts of the city (Liv J3J» 9,, 
xiz 83,zxxv 9 21,snTiu 33, DioCass. mix. ' 
ei, lui. 20 , cf Cic. od <3 Fr in. 7 5 Hor Od t. 
2,13) To guard agairst these dangers Augus- 
tus institute the Curatoret a!ve% Tt5cru(9uet. 

67) At Eome the mantime nangslfon 
of the nrer begins, and at eighteen milesfrom . 
the citr, and abont four miles from the coeat, ! 
it diTides into two arms, forming an island. I 
which was sacred to Venus and called Insnta! 
Sacra (Lofii Sagra) The left branch of the I 
nrer nmt into the sea by Ostia, which was the I 
ancient harbour of Eome, bat in conseqaence i 
4)1 tlie accumulation of sand at the mouth of I 
the left 1 ranch, the right branch was widened ' 
by Trajan, and was made the regular harbour I 
of theeitynnderthe axmeol Portui Iltimaana I 
Portu4 Auguiti, or simply Porlui fOsvia]| 
The whole length of the Tiber, with itswindm’ra, I 
IS about 200 miles The water* of the nrer' 
are muddy and yeilowioh, whence it is freqnenUy I 
^lled by the Roman poets rfarus rjbrris ' 


S;£. 

whole of 


lUse It flowed past Etrona during the j 
course and of Lydiuj, beranse the 
an said to bare been of Lydiu j 


•omeliroes made to appear The cruelty of hia 
: rale anpbed only to Itome Tlie testimony of 
Josepnos asd PbQo show* that his provincial 
gorernment was just and Iraient-^ln X c II, 
AngostDS compelled Tibenoa, mneh against hia 
will, to divorce his wife Vipeama Agrippina, 
tad to many Julia, tha widow of Agnppa, osi) 
the empercTS daughter, with whom Tiberius, 
however, d^ noticing bre in harmony Tibenus 
was thus brought into still closer contact 
with the unpeniu family, but as C and L. 
Caesar, the graudsons of Aagnstus, were still 
bving, the prospect of Tibenus suecteding to 
the impena) power seemed very remote He 
woe employed on vanoos military aemees 
In 20 be was sent by Augustus to restore 
Tigranes to the throne of Armenia. It waa 
dnnnc this caropuign that Horace adlrcaaed 
one of bi* Epistle* to John* Flores (i 121, irbo 
woe eemng under Tibeniii In 15 Druaus and 
hi» brother Tibenu* were engaged in warfare 
with the Raeti, end the erploiU of the two 
,brotben were aung by Horace (OJ ir 4,11) 
flUxTia.] In 18, Tibenus was consol with P 
Qumtiliua Varua In 11, while his brother, 
Ifnisiu, was fighting against the German*, T» 
benus conduct^ the war against the Dalmatian* 
and against th* Psnnonians. Drusu* dieil m 
9, owing to a fall from his horse On the news 
ot the eesadent, Tibenus was sent by Augustus 
to Dro«ns,wfKim he found just alire Tibenus 
returned to the war m Germany, and crossed 
Ibe Rhine In 7 he was consol a second time. 
In 6 he obtained the tr bunitis peWtas forfire 
yean, but during this year he retired snth the 
cmpeKw's permission to Rhode*, where hespeat 
the next seven years Tacitus say* that his 
chief reason for learing Rome was to get away 
from hta wife who treatewf him snth rontemjH, 
and wdiose I centious bfo waa no secret to her 
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liufiband; probably, too, bo was imwilliug to 
stay at Rome when tbo grandsona of Augustua 
were attaining yeara of maturity, for tborc was 
mutual jealousy between them and Tiberina. 
He returned to Rome a.d. 2. Ho was relieved 
from one trouble during bis abacnce, for bis wife, 
Julia, was banished to tbo island of Randaturia 
(n.c. 2), and be never saw ber again. After tbe 
deaths of L. Caesar (a.d. 2) and C. Caesar 
(.v.D. -1), Augustus adopted Tiberius, with tbe 
view of leaving to him the imperial power ; and 
at the same time be required Tiberius to adopt 
Germanicus, tbe aon of bis brother Drusns, 
though Tiberius bad a son Drusus by bis wife 
Vipsania. Rom tbo year of his adoption to 
tbe death of Augustus, Tiberius was in com- 
mand of tbe Roman armies, tliongb bo visited 
Rome several times. He was sent into Ger- 
many A.D. 4. Ho reduced all Hlyricum to sub- 
jection A.D. 9 ; and in a.d. 12 be bad the honour . 
of a triumph at Rome for bis German and 
Dalmatian victories. On the death of Augustus 
at Nola,on tbo 19tb of August, a.d. 14, Tiberius, 
who was on bis way to Hlyricum, was immedi- 
ately summoned home by bis mother, Divio. 
He took tbe imperial power without any oppo- 
sition, affecting all the while a great reluctance. 
He began bis reign by puttmg to death Postu- 
mus Agrippa, tbe 
surviving grandson 
of Augustus, and be 
alleged that it was 
done pursuant to tbe 
command of tbe late 
emperor. ‘When be 
felt liimsolf sure in 
bis place, bo began 
to strengthen the 
principate. Ho took 
from the popular as- 
sembly the election 
of tbe magistrates, 
and transferred it to 
the senate. The 
news of the death of 
Head of Tlbcrlns. (From a Augustus roused a 
Etatuo la tho Vatican.) mutiny among the 

legions in Pannonia, wliich was quelled by 
Drusns, tbe son of Tiberius. Tbe armies on 
the Rhine under Gerraanicus showed a dispo- 
sition to reject Tiberius, and if Gerraanicus had 
been inobned to try the fortune of a campaign, 
he might have had tbo assistance of tbo Ger- 
man armies against bis uncle. But G ermanicus 
restored discipline to the army by bis firmness, 
and maintained his fidelity to the new emperor. 
The first year of Ins reign was marked by the 
death of Julia, whom Augustus bad removed 
from Pandataria to Rhegium. The death of 
Gerraanicus in the East, in a.d. 19, relieved Ti- 
berius from all fear of a rival claimant to the 
tlirone ; and it was believed by many that Ger- 
manicuB had been poisoned by order of Tiberias. 
Prom tliis time Tiberius began to indulge with 
less restraint in his love of tyranny, and many 
distinguished senators were soon put to death 
on tbe charge of treason against the emperor 
{laesa majestas). Notwithstanding his sus- 
picious nature, Tiberius gave his complete confi- 
dence to Sejanus, who for many years possessed 
the real government of the state. This am- 
bitious man aimed at the imperial power. In 
23 Drusus, the sou of Tiberius, was poisoned by 
the contrivance of Sejanus. Three years after- 
wards (20) Tiberius left Rome, and withdrew 
into Campania. He never returned to the city. 
He loft on the prete.vt of dedicating temples in 
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Campania, but tbo real cause was probably bis 
dislike to Rome, where be know that bo was 
unpopular ; and Sejanus was only too anxious 
to encourage any feeling which would keep the 
emperor at a distance from tbo city. Tlint 
Tiberius went because be wished to bide bis 
licentiousness in this place of retirement may 
be set down as a billy invention. Rome was 
not a place were licentiousness was scouted. 
Ho look up bis residence (27) in tbo island of 
Caprone, at a short distance from tbe Campa- 
j ninn coast. The death of Livia (29), tbo cm- 
I peror’s mother, released Tiberias from ono 
cause of anxiety. He bad long been tired of 
her, because sbo wished to exercise authority, 
and ono object in leaving Romo was to be out 
of her way. Livia’s death gave Sejanus and 
Tiberius free scope, for Tiberius never entirely 
released himself from a kind of subjection to 
liis mother, and Sejanus did not venture to 
attempt tbe overthrow of Dtvia’a influence. 
The destruction of Agrippina and ber children 
was now tbo chief purpose of Sejanus ; bo finally 
got from tbe tjTnnt (81) tbo reward that was bis 
just desert, an ignominious death. [Sdj,«;ub.] 
The death of Sejanus was followed by the exe- 
cution of bis friends; and for tbo remainder 
of the reign of Tiberius, Rome continued to bo 
the scene of tragic occurrences. Tiberius died 
on the ICtb of ijarch, 37, nt the villa of Lucul- 
lus, in Misenum. Ho was seventy-eight years 
of age, and bad reigned twenty-two years. Ho 
was succeeded by Gains (Caligula), tbo son of 
Gcnnanicus, but, according to Tacitus, be bad 
himself appointed no successor (Tac. Ajih. vi. 
40), though be bad appointed Gaius tbo heir 
of ins private property (Suet, Tib. 70) in con- 
junction with Tiberius Gemellus, whom Gains 
afterwards put to dentil. On tbe other liand, 
Josephus has a story of Tiberius committing 
the empire to Gaius (Ajif.xviii. 0, 9). Tiberius 
did not die a natural death. It was known 
that bis end was rapidly approacliing, and 
having had a fainting fit, he was supposed to 
be dead. Thereupon Gaius camo forth and 
was saluted ns emperor ; but be was alarmed 
by the intelligence that Tiberius bad recovered 
and called for something to eat. Gaius was so 
frightened that ho did not loiow what to do ; 
but Macro, the prefect of the praetorians, with 
more presence of mind, gave orders that a 
quantity of clothes should be tlurown on Ti- 
berius, and that be should be left alone. (Tac. 
Ann. V. 50; Dio Cass. Iviii. 28.) Suetonius 
mentions a suspicion that Tiberius was poisoned 
at the last by Gaius (Suet. Tib. 73, Gal. 12). 
Tiberius ivrote a brief commentary of bis own 
life, the only book that tbe emperor Domitian 
studied (Suet. Tib. Vl,nom. 20), and also Greek 
poems, and a lyric poem on the death of L. 
Caesar (Suet. Tib.lO). — 2. Tiberius Gemellus, 
son of Drusus junior (Dnusus, No. 5), twin with 
another son, who died early. Ho was therefore 
grandson of Tiberius and regarded as a danger- 
ous rival by Caligula, who put him to death 
soon after his accession. (Suet. Tib. 64, Cal. 
14, 28). It is said that Tiberius doubted his 
legitimacy. This and his youth may have been 
reasons against his being named successor to 
the empire (Suet. Tib. C2 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 40). — 3. 
A philosopher and sophist, of unknown time, 
the author of numerous works on grammar and 
rhetoric. One of his works, on the figures in 
the orations of Demosthenes (IIspl rav irapa 
Aijf«Kr0ci/«i (TxnpdTwi/), is still extant. — Ed. 
Spengel, 185G.) 

Tibuis, 1. A town of Numidia, in N. Africa, 
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on the TOful from Cirta to C»rtli«g>>, wUh warm tietne^n the finwlimgbwexqni^ tegtnall poems 
gpniigs, called Aqnae Tibilitanae— -2 whjcli were to »urpa*9 even tliono of Cassins of 

a town on the Cyrus in the Asiatic Ibena. ' Panna, op to that time the mo<le!g of that kmd 

Ttbuecm, a town of Dacia and a Ztoman of composition, and the enjoyment of the 
nitiaicipctim on the nrer Tihiseos (PtoL »i ^ ooantry TiboUas pogaeased, accordmg to his 
10) faettd a Botiont, all the blesaines of Lfe— a 

Tibiaeat or Tinjcaa (Tem^t), a nice of enmpetenl fortane, favoor with the great, fame 

Dacia, •rhicli nses in the djstnctol Samiae health, and he acemed to knowhow to enjor 
geln-sa and joins the Dannbe a Lttle below all those blessings— 7he first two hooks alone 
fejjigidnnojn (Belgrade} j of the Elegies under the name of IibalJas are 

Kballas, Alblai, the Roman poel was of ' of ntidoubted anlhenticity The third is the 
eqaestnaa family The date of his birth is an | work of another, a very inferior poet, whether 
certain but he died young, soon after Virgil Lygdanas be a real or fictitious name This 
** birth IS therefore placed b^ conjecture ' poet was much younger than Tibullus, for he 


: St and his death B c 14 Cf hia youth 
and education absolutely nothing ts known 
The estate belonging to the equettnan ances- 
tors of Tibullns was st Pedum, between Tibnr ' 
and Praeneste This property, like that of the 
other great poetsof the day Virgil and Horace, 
had been either entirety or partially confiscated 
during (he cint wars yet TiboUas retained 
or recorered part of it, perhaps through Ues- 
salla, aud spent there the better portion of his > 
short, but peaceful aud happy, life (Tib > I, 
1? , el Hot Ep I 4, 7) TVhen his fncod and , 
patron, MeeuUa was going to his prefecture, 
m Asia, s c SO, Tiballua, after first refusing, . 
eventually agreed to aceompany bun, hot fell 


bom m the year o! the battle of Motins, 
43 It IS probabte that he was a less gifted 
member of Hesaalla's literair circle this con 
neiion with the patron of Tibullus might 
acconnt for hia Elegies being confused with the 
genuine poems of Tibullns. The heiameter 
poem on fifessalla, which opens the fourth 
book, IS BO bad that, although a successful 
elegiac poet may have failed when he attempted 
epic rerse, it eauilot readily be ascribed to a 
wntcr of tbeerqulsite taste of Tibullus If it 
IS his, it moat bo supposed that it was an early 
poem wnlien in an umtstiro tnauner, when he 
was omlrTlhe full jufioenre of the Alexandrian 
achooL The smaller Elegies of the fourth book 


... .... the way at Corcyra and returned Ibeoce I have all the imroitable grace and simplicity of 
to Rome (Tib i. J, i. 8) Afterwacdth in 28, he Tibullus ^ilh the erceptiouof thetmrteeoth 
went to AquitsiuawilhMesasUa, whohadbWal (of which acme lines ate hardly surpassed by 


t by Augustas to suppress a formidable in 

suirection which had broKen out in this pro- 
vmee Part of the glory of the Aouitajiian 
campaign, which Tibullns celebrates in Ungnage 
of unwonted loftiness, redounds, according to 
the poet, to his own fame He was present et 
theMttle of AUs(dude in Languedoc) whwhi 
broke (he Aqmtaaian rebellion (Tih t 7) So 
ceased (he actire life of Tibutlaai hi* life i* 
now the ehroaicle of his poetry end of the lore* 
which inspired it The first object of Ids' 
attachment is celebrated under the poebe name ' 

of Dell* according to Aptjl«ias(dy>of 10) bet 
real name waa PUnia. To Delia are addressed 
the first ai* Elegies of the first book. The 
poet’s attachment to Delia had begun before 
he left Home for Aquitama. But Delia seems 
to hare been faithleas during his absence ftom 
Rome On hia return from Corejra he found 
her ill, and BttCTded her with affectionate 
solicitude <Eleg u S), and hoped to unlace her 
to retire with him into the country Bat first I 
a ncher lorer appears to hare supi^anted him . 
with the inconsUnt Delia, and alMrwatds' 
there appears a husband in his way The 
second book of Elegies is chiefly devoted I 
Met miBtrexs named hemeais (cf Ov Am 
9, 82 , Mart, vni 75, 7) It is probable, (bough 
not certain, that this Nemesis is the aanie ax 
the Glyccra mentioneil only by Iloraco (Oif i 
87, 2), who reproves him (or dwellmg so long la 
his plaintive elegies on the ‘pitiless Glyrera’ — 
The poetry of hvs contemporaries shows Tibol 
las as a gentle and singularly amiable roan. 
To Horace especially he was an object of warm 
attachment. Besides the ode which alludes to I 
his poasion for Gljceru (Hot Od u JO;, the 
Epiille of Horace to Tibullo* gives the most 
full and pleasing view of his poetical relrrat,] 
an lof his character it is written by a kindred' 
•pint Ifoiaee does homage to tbat perfect 
f*^y of taste which distinguisheat^ysietrT 
ot Tibnllns he takes wide m Hie candid tat 
lavonralle judgment of hn own Satirea. Tl»»| 
ume of Tibullus b« supj>oses to be shared 


TibuUa* huuself) these poema relste to the love 
ot a certain Snlpicia, n womtu ot noble birth, 
for Cenntbus, the real ot fic* t ousnune of a 
beautiful youth. Koristher* any improtabibiy 
m npposing that TiboUns may hare written 
Etegie* in the name or by the desire of SnI* 
picia If Bolpici* was herself the poeCces, ehe 
epproeebed nearer to TihuUae than any other 
writer of Ejegiea—TJ e first book of Elegies 
alone aeeiae to have been publislied dansg the 
sntlior* bfe. probn^ soon after the tnnmph 
of ileesalla (27) Tne second book probably 
did not appear till after the death of Tibullus. 
M ilh It may have been published the Elegies ot 
hi* imitator, perbaps his fnend and associate 
in (he society of Messalla, Xygdamns (if that 
be a real uame), t e the third book; and hke. 
wise tfie fourth, mad* up of poems belonging, 
as it were, to this intimate society of Sfessallu 
(he Panegyric bytome namelert author, which, 
feeble as it is, seems to bo of that age, the 
poems la the name of Salpicia, with the coo 
clodiiig OBe, the thirteenth, a fragment of 
Tibullus himselt — 'Editmua o4 TihuU'i* by 
tacbniaiui,Brn>l 1829,I)is*en,Gottingen.l835, 
BBircns, Leins. 1878, IIIlleT, Leipt. 1885, 
selectiont by Itamsay 
Tibnr ftiburs, pL Tibnrte*. Tiburtlans 
T»Mfi),one ot the most ancient towns of ta- 
tiuio, aialeen miles hE of Rome, situated on 
the slope of a bill (hence called by Horace 
SHpinum Tifiur), cm the left bank of the Amo. 
'which here forms a magnificent waterfall 
(Strab p 2S.8, Mar <W t 17, IS) It « **id 
to hale been originally boiH by tbe Ricoh 
(Dioiivs .1 181 ?c by the very eartyinhsbitants 

of Italy wlio were dnveDsontbwat^ into Sicdy ; 

[Stciua] Accordingtonnetraditionthcseearhcr 
oecupunla were expelled from their city by 
Titartus (who renamed il), Coras, and Catdlua 
or Catilua, the three sons of a Catilla* who 
waa him«el( a son of Arapluarans, and migrated 
to Italy lafore (be time of (he Trojan war 
«f<n- Od u IS, 2. Verg Aeru Tii. 670. Or 
Etui »r 71, Am in. 6, 45; SUt Sile I S. 71; 
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Sil. It. iv. 225). In Bomo account*; Catillns 
accompanied' Evander. But it Is x^robablc 
tliat tliiB theory of a colonisation by Greeks 
had no foundation, and arose merely from a 
tendency at a particular time to look for a 
Greek origin of Italian towns which wore reallj* 
of a Latin foundation. It was afterwards one 
of the chief toams of the Latin League, and was 
reduced to submission in ilSS (Liv. vii. 19), 
but was left independent, though deprived of j 
territory. Hence Roman exiles could go there | 
(Pol. \i. 14), which explains the story in Ovid 
vi. CG5 ; cf. Liv. ix. SO; App. JB. C. i. C5; 
Ov. PoJit. i. 8, 81). Tibur remained in the posi* 
tion of being a ciutfns/ocrfcrnfa until after the 
Social war (b.c. 90) when it received the fnin- 
chise [cf. Pbaeneste]. Tibur continued to be 
a large and flourishing town, since the salubrity 
and beautiful scenerj* of the place led many of 
the most distinguished Roman nobles to build 
here magnificent rtllas. Of these the most 
splendid was the villa of the emperor Hadrian, 
in the extensive remains of which many valua- 
ble specimens of ancient art have been dis- 
covered. Here also Zenobia lived after adorning 
the triumph of her conqueror, Aurclian. Horace 
had a coiintrj* house in the noighhourhood of 
Tibur, which he preferred to all Ixis other resi- 
dences. [Horatius.] The deity chiefly wor- 
shipped at Tibur was Hercules: and in Uie 
neighbourhood were the grove and temple of 
the Sibj'l Albunca, whose oracles were con- 
sulted from the most ancient limes. [Aeuijxea.] 
The beautiful round temple which remains, in 
fair prescn’ntion, is generally called the temple 
of the Sibyl; but it may bo more correct to 
regard it as the temple of Vesta (who is kno^vn 
to have had a temple at Tibur), and to regard 
the neighbouring temple (now the church of 
S. Giorgio) as the temple of the Sibyl. Tlie 
more important temple of Hercules Victor, the 
presiding deity of Tibur, probably stood on 
the site of the present cathedral, 

Tichis or Tecum. [Tecusi.] 

Tichiussa {T€ixtov<r(ra)f a fortress in the 
territory of Miletus (Thuc. rtii, 2G, 28). 

Ticlnum (Ticinensis: Pavia), o.io\vn of the 
Laevi, or, according to some, of the Insnbres, 
in G^lia Cisalijina, on the left bank of the 
Ticinus. It was subsequently a Roman muni- 
cipium; but it owed its greatness to the 
Lombard kings, who made it the capital of 
their dominions. The Lombards gave it the 
name of Papia, which it still retains under the 
slightly changed form of Pavia. (Strab. p. 217 ; 
Tac. A7171. hi. 5 ; Procop. H. G. ii. 12, 25, iv. 32.) 

Ticinus {Tessi?io) an important river in 
Gallia Cisalpina, rises in Mons Adula, and 
after flowing through Lacus Verbanus {Lago 
Maggiore), falls into the Po near Ticinum. 
It was upon the hank of this river that Hannibal 
gained his first rtetory over the Romans, by 
the defeat of P. Scipio, n.c. 218. (Strab. pp. 
209, 217 ; Liv. xxi. 45 ; Pol. iii. 65.) 

a mountain in Campania, E. of Capua, 
near which the Samnites defeated the Cam- 
panians, and where at a later time Sulla gained 
a victory over the proconsul Norbanus (Liv.vih. 
29, xxiii. 36-48; Veil. Pat. ii. 25). On this 
mountain there was a temple of Diana [p. 285, a], 
and also one of Jupiter, who (like Zeus Lycaeus) 1 
was worshipped in oak groves) on hill-tops, as I 
is implied in the titles Jupiter Apenninensis, ! 
Jupiter Culminalis, drc. [Jupiter.J i 

Tifernnm. 1. Tihennum (TifematesTiberini, i 
pi. : Citta di Gastello), a torni of Umbria, near ‘ 
the sources of tbe river Tiber, whence its sur- 1 
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name, and ujkju the confines of Etruria. Near 
this town the younger Pliny had a villa. (Phn. 
LTp. V. 6). — 2. Metanrenso (TifernatcK M"- 
latirensos: S. Angelo in Fndo), a town in 
Umbria, E. of the preceding, on the river Metiui- 
rus, whence its eumuine. 

TifernuB (Biferno), a river of Samnium, 
rising in the Apennines, and flowing througl. 
the countrj' of the Frentani into the Adriatie 
(Liv. r. 80; Mel. ii. 4, 6). 

TigcllinuB SophonluB, the Bon of a native «jf 
Agrigentum, owed his rise from poverty and 
obscurity to liis hondsomo person and liis un- 
scrupulous character. Ho was banished to 
Scyllaccum in Bruttii (a.u. 89-40) for an in- 
trigue with Agrippina and Julia Livilla, sister*; 
of Caligula. (Dio Cass. lix. 28.) He was prob- 
ably among the exiles restored by Agrippina, 
after she became empress, since early in Nero’" 
reign lie was again in favour at court, and at 
the death of Bnmis (68) was appointed pme- 
torian prefect jointly with Fenius Rufus (Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 58). Tigellinus ministered to Nero’s 
worst passions, and of all his favourites was 
the most obnoxious to the Roman people (Tac. 
Ann. XV. 59, Hist. i. 72; Dio Cass. Ixii. 18). 
He inflamed his jealonsy or his avarice against 
the noblest members of the senate and the 
most pliant dependants of the court. Li 05, 
Tigellinus entertained Nero in his Aemilian 
gardens, with a sumptuous jirofUgacy unsur- 
passed even in that ago, and in the Bainc year 
j shared with him the odium of burning Rome, 
I since the conflagration had broken out on the 
j scene of the banquet. (Tac. Ann. xv. 87 ; Dio 
J Cass. Ixii, 15.) It was certain death, according 
j to Juvenal, to describe liim as lie was (Juv. i. 

• 155) ; and of this proof was given in the murder 
I of Thermns, who had spoken against Tigellinus 

(Tac. Ann. xvi. 20), and the narrow escape of 

• the outspoken Apollonius of Tyana, who was 
j spared only from a superstitious dread of his 

prophetic powers (Fliilostr. Ap. iv. 42). On 
I Nero’s fall bo joined with NjTnphidius Sabinus, 
j who had succeeded Fenius Rufus as praetorian 
prefect, in transferring the allegiance of the 
I soldiers to Galba. The people clamorously 
1 demanded his death. During the brief reign 
j of Galba bis life was spared; but on the acces- 
sion of Otho, he was compelled to put an end 
to his own life. (Suet. Galb. 15 ; Tac. Hist. i. 72.) 

TIgellius Hermogenes. [Hermogenes.] 

Tigranes {Tiypdvrj^), kings of Armenia. 1. 
Reigned b.c. 96-56. He united under his sway 
Armenia, Atropatene, and Gordyene, and thus 
raised himself to a degree of power superior to 
that of his predecessors. He assumed the title 
of King of Kings, and appeared in public accom- 
panied by tributary princes as attendants. 

I (Strab. p. 532 ; Plut. LiiciiU. 21 ; App. Syr. 48.) 

' His power was strengthened by his alliance 
with Mitliridates the Great, king of Pontus, 
whose daughter Cleopatra he had manied at an 
early peri^ of his reign. In consequence of 
the dissensions in the royal family of Syria, 
Tigranes was enabled in 83 to make himself 
master of the whole Syrian monarchy from the 
Euphrates to the sea. He was now at the 
summit of his power, and continued in the un- 
disputed possession of these dominions for 
nearly fourteen years. At the instigation of 
his son-in-law, Mithridates, he invaded Cappa- 
docia in 74, and is said to have carried off into 
captivity no less than 800,000 of the inliahitants, 
a large portion of whom he settled in his^newly 
founded capital of Tigranocerta. [Tigraxo- 
certa.] In other respects he appears to have 
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fbe bctn’eeu MMint an<l Kipliakt. It 
was *t^<^ng5y forWIeJ, and peopled tniefly with 
NaceAsDtArtitnd Greeks /embif remored/ront 
Cappadocia and Cilxcia; baC,s(ter thedefe&t ol 
Tigraoea by Lucullns andet ita walls, ibcso 
people were permitted toretarn to their bojnea 
The city was at the same time partudly de- 
eirafid, hot it still rerasioed a considecahle 
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lumished little support to Milhndalea i» his 
weragaisstthe Ronians, bnt whea theltw&ans 
ieagbttSf demanded from h‘ra the eartenderot 
SfitUndstes, who bad taken relage in lua domi ' 
nioBB, he retnnied aperemptorj refasal accoia 
rmmea mth an wpress declaration <rf war 
Lnctillas mrsded Annema m CDi defeated the 
mighty host which Tigraacr* Jed egeiest fcim . , . 

And tollowed op fais rictory hr the esptore ot ploM IStrab pp 622, 6S2, 569, 747; App 
Ttgranocerta In the followiBg ecar (CK) the Alithr 6?, Tac ditit rii SO, »iv 2-1) llssil* 
United farces of Tigranes and Mithridalee were is piaceil by some modem geograpUers at Tell 
again defeateti by Lncnllus tPlat Lueull 92- hrmen 

28 App il<ihr Hi 86/ hot the mutinona Tigtit.gen •!ia*«nd'f» (STSyv^fi fieo T!- 
duposiUon of the Koman tKSopa prerenled La 7piSor and Tiypior, also Ti7{ii)i gen. Tl>pijr»» 
callDB from gaining any further adrautagesoier j »^r»e), a great nrer of tV Asia, rises from 
the Arraeniao king and enabled the tatter not saTcra) sources on the S side of that part of the 
onli to regain his dommiona but siso to inTsde Tanms chain eaUed Xiphates, in Armenia, and 
Cappadocia /Plot iuc 94 Pio Cae* xxir 16/ flows SE, first Ihreagb tbs narrow raUey bs- 
The amrai ot Porspey itdf soon changed the tween M Mosiaa «nd the mlongation of M 
face of eients Mithndaeea after hi* final Mipt^tes^ and then through the ^at plain 
defeat by Pompey once more threw htnisellj' ‘ ‘ * ' 


Upon the sopport of his < 
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designs of his son Tigranea who had rebelled 
•gainat hia father refused to receirehtn, «ht)« 
he himself hastened Unnake orertnree of snle 
niissiou to Ponipcy That general had already 
adraored into the heart of Armecia under Jhe 


which is iioiinded on the E hy the last-named 
chain, till it falls into the iicad of the Persian 
GdH afler receiving fheEnphrafcsfromlbe W 
(Comp Ec'VfQuna J Itsotlierehief tnbotanee, 
all failing inlo>f«£ side, were (he Xicernocits 
orCENTiuTBS, theLircis.the CUrnts.tbel'iiTa- 
cce.ihc QoRois, Su.tA8 or Dxm, ibe Girs 
nta Sind the Csoasrca It dinded Assyria 


f iidasca of the voung Tigrane* wh^ the old and Snaiana on the E from Sleeopotariiia and 
ing repaired m person to the Roman camp Babrtonia, end {at its aoalh) Arabi^ 
and pteisntiuj himself u » aappiuat befow' A' 


Pojaper laid his tiara at hi* f««t By thia art 



e(vs«<t)>«e>irs>l 


«f humfUation he at ouee conciliated the farenr : 
of the coniyneror, who treaCeii him in o fnendly j 
isa&ner, and left him in nerseesaraa ol AtmeDi* ' 
Proper with the title of Inng, deprsTicg him 
only of the proruicea of Sopheneand Oordyene. 
which he erected into a separate kingdom for' 
hissonTigranea (FlatPcmjf 8?, 99, Dm Cam. 
amri. 83^6, App iftJb-r lOS) Tiie rider, 
monarch was so orcryoyed at obtaining Ihisc^ 
unexpectedly favoorable terms, that be not only ‘ 
^d the sum of 6000 talents demanded hj 
Poropey, hot added a largw esos as s dcmalmn 
to ms army, and continued eree alter the 
steadfast (nend of the ISoman generat He 
died m SC or SS and was succeeded by his son 
ArtsrMdes. (Dmi Casa al Sou id] 

Artarasdeg, sod graodeoo of the preeedjng 
He wa* Jinitf an eiile at Rome when a party 
of ws coontiyinen, di«amtented with the nsfa 
of his elder brother, Artanso, aent to rranpat 
ti^t he sbooW be placed on the throne To 
t^ Angustos as^nled, asd Tibenos wa« 
co^ed with the doty ol acconiplishin* it, a 
task which he effected apjiarently without <m- 
p«rt,on{sc.20) (T«: Ann. 11. 8, Dio tii 
hr 0 , hoet PiJ Oj 

Tigranocert* (e4 TiV(>ttrrf»»pTB and wTfve, 

«a-), the later eapiUl of Anaema. Irt2t hr Ti 
‘ heigk by the nrer 


(Udt n. 20, Xen Ait. it 1, S, Arr An 
ra 7, St»b pp.70 020.728; Verg Sel t C3 |[ 
The name is aottctimes applied to the Past 
■now* 

Tifaiini, a tnbe of the Helretti, who joined 
the Ciinbn in lOtading the country of the AUo- 
brogea to Cte}, where they defeaM the costal 
L. Cataiot liongiaat, s c 107 Theyfomedut 
the tuna ot Caesar the most imrortast of th« 
four cantons (nogi) into which the Helretii 
were divided. [a*i.v*7Jl} 
tiUiveattti {TaelMncKfo), a nrer of V»- 
netia which fsUs into the Adciatio hetweca 
Amiifeu end Concordia {PJul uu ISd) 
TilphSalsa {TiXpe^cisaJia town m Doeotia, 
situated apon a nonntais of the earns nsume, S 
of lake Copais, and between Corosea and Hah 
artos. Itdenerdils Dame Iron the founUia 
TilpbOse, which was sacred to Apollo, and 
where Tiresias n eaid to bars been buneil 
(Pans IX S3, 1) 

Tusaesi (Tfa*<>ie>) I historian was 
the acB of ^ndromaciins, lyrant of Tanro- 
oicaiQui, tit SietJy Timaeoe attaia^d the ego 
of 86 , and tbonsh we da not know tlie exact 
dele either of Jiia lurlh or death, we cannot be 
(arwooagm pUciog hiibirtb l□AC,852,aed 
tus death in 2S<i Timaeos tcccired instraction 
fnxa IPhSttcai, the ififesian, s dijeiple cl Jsc- 
cmtea^Qid * r>, but we hare no farUierpsr- 
ticulew* ol his life, except tbat be was banisl ed 
from Sicily by Agstbocics, and passed his exile 
at Athena, where he hml Lved fifty years when 
he wroto the thirty fourth book of lus History 
TChe great work of Timaeos was a History ot 
Sicily from the earheet tunes to 2fii, in which 

C r P^ybms coniroences the introdoetioa to 
work (PoL >. 6/ This llistory wa* one of 
lyoatectent. 'te hare a gnotalion from the 
Uuxtyieighth book, and there were prolobix 
many imks aftor this {Sold, e re f ti 

ttfihernpl TbeTalaeandautbontyof Tlmaeot 

as a lustonan hare been moat Tehenicnlly 
.attacked by Polybius in many parts of his work 
(P^ u. 16 , III 8, 9} Sfost of the charges of 
Poljhlae appear to hare been well foonded j 
' yet ne has not only onutted to mrnUon some of 
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tlio poculiaT oxcolicncies ol Timnons, but lina 
even regarded some good iwhits ns deserving 
tlio sovercBt censure. Tims it wtia one of Uie 
great merits ol Tiniueus, /or wliicb bo is loudly 
denounced by Eolybins; tlmt ho nttonndcd to 
give the myths in their simplest and most 
genuine form, ns related by tho most ancient 
writers. TimaeuR also collected tho materials 
of his bistorj- with the greatest diligence and 
care, a fact which even Polybius is obliged to 
admit, and be is praised for bis leaniing and 
general information by Cicero (de Orat, ii. It). 
He likewise paid very great attention to chro- 
nology, and was the first writer who introduced 
the practice of recording events by Olympiads, 
which was adopted by almost all subsequent 
writers of Greek history. Tho fragments of 
Timaens have been collected by Goiter, in bis 
JDc Siiu et Oripine Syraciisarnvt, Lips. 181k, 
and by Car. and Theod. Miiller, in the Frag- 
mcnia Sisloric, Grace. Paris, 1811. — 2. Of 
Eocri, in Italy, a Pythagorean philosopher, is 
said to have been a teacher of Plato (Cic. iJc 
Fin. V. 29, rfc Bep. i. 10). There is an extant 
work, be.aring his name, written in the Doric 
dialect, and entitled Hep! (J/exSf Koagov KtH 
<i>i(rios '. but its genuinene.ss is very doubtful, 
and it is in all probability nothing more than 
au abridgment of Plato’s dialogue of Timaens. 
Ed. by Gelder, Leyden, ISSI).— The Sophist, 
wrote a Lexicon to Plato, addressed ton certain 
Gentianus, which is still extant. Tho time at 
which ho lived is quite uncertain. Ho is usually 
placed in tho third century of tho Chri.stian era, 
which produced so many ardent admirers of the 
Platonic philosophy, such as Porphyry, Longi- 
nus, Plotinus, A'o. The Lexicon bears the title 
Tigalov (roeparrov w«pl rur staph nAoTa>r< Aefewv. 
It is very brief, but is of value for its expla- 
nations of words. It has been edited by Ruhn- 
ken, Leyden, 1751, and again, Leyden, 1789; 
and by Koch, Leipzig, 1828, and 1833. 

Timagenes (Ttgayevgs), a rhetorician and a 
historian, was a native of Alexandria, from | 
which place he was carried os a prisoner to j 
Rome, where he was first employed ns n slave 
in menial offices, but being liberated by Faustus 
Sulla, tho son of the dictator, he opened a school 
of rhetoric, in which he taught with great suc- 
cess. (Comp. Hor. Fp. i. 19, 15.) The emperor 
Augustus induced him to write a History of his 
exploits, but h-aving offended Augustus by 
sarcastic remarks upon his family, he was 
forbidden the palace ; whereupon he bnmt his 
historical works, gave up his rhetorical school, 
and retired from Rome to tho house of his I 
friend Asinius Pollio at Tusculum. He after- 
wards went to the East, and died at Dabannm 
in Mesopotamia. (Sen. de Ira, iii. 23; Pint. 
de Adul. p. 08 ; Quint, x. 1 ; Siiid. s. v. Tiga- 
yeygs.) 

Timanthes {Tigav6i}s), a Greek painter at 
Sicyon, contemporary with Zeuxis and Par- 
rhasius, about B.c. 400. The masterpiece of 
Timanthes was his picture of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, in which Agamemnon was painted 
with his face hidden in his mantle. The an- 
■ cient critics tell ns that the picture showed 
Iphigenia, standing by the altar, surrounded, 
among the assistants, by Calchas, whose pro- 
phetic voice had demanded her sacrifice, and 
whose hand was about to complete it ; Odysseus, 
who had brought her from her home, and Mene- 
laus, her father’s brother, all manifesting 
different degrees of grief, so that, when the 
artist had painted the sorrow of Calchas, and 
the deeper sorrow of Odysseus, and had added all 
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his powers to express tho woo of Menelaus, bis 
resources were exhausted, and, unable to give 
a powerful expression to tho agony of tho 
father, ho covered his head with n veil. (Plin. 
XXXV. 73; Cic. Orat. 22; Quint, ii. 13.) But 
this is clearly not the reason why Timanthes 
hid tho face of Agamemnon. Timanthes prob- 
ably e.xprcssed by his painting exactly what 
Tennyson, in describing the same scene, ex- 
presses by tho words ‘My father held his hand 
upon his face ’ — tho abhorrence of Agamemnon 
from the Rntrifico which he cannot prevent (cf. 
TiMOligON ; Pint. 2’im. 4). It is likely that the 
composition of this, undoubtedly one of tho most 
famous and probably one of tho most powerful of 
ancient pictures, set tho conventional method of 
representing tho scene, and that in the Pom- 
peian picture of the sacrifice of Iphigenia (Mt/s. 
Jiorb. iv. 3) we have tho attitude of the Aga- 
memnon of Timanthes preserved. 

Timavns {Timavo), a small river in tho N. of 
Italy, forming the boundary between Istria and 
I Venetia, and falling into tho Sinus Tergestimis 
in tho Adriatic, between Tergeste and Aquileia. 
It formed sometimes a pool or basin near its 
issue to the sea, which Livy calls the Lake of 
Timavus (Liv. xli. 1). This river is frequently 
celebrated by the jiocts and other ancient 
I writers, who speak of its numerous sources, its 
i hike, and its subterraneous passage. This is to 
some extent confirmed by the nature of tho 
j river, which bursts in several streams of con- 
jsiderablo volume from tho foot of a rock, and 
has a course of little over a mile before it 
roaches the sea. It is believed in tho country 
to bo the outflow of a stream which disappears 
near S. Canzian about thirteen miles from tho 
reappearance, and this does not differ much 
from an estimate ns old as Posidonius, who says 
that its subterranean course is 180 stadia 
(Stmb. p. 215). That the number of mouths by 
which it issued from the rock varied at different 
times is likely enough. Nine, seven, six, and 
four are mentioned. (Verg. Acn. i. 245 ; Strab. 
/. c. ; Mart. iv. 25, C.) 

Timocles {TigonKgs), an Athenian comic poet 
of the Middle Comedy, who lived at a period 
when the revival of political energy, in conse- 
quence ol the encroachments of Philip, re.stored 
to the Middle Comedy much of tho vigour and 
real aim of the Old. He is conspicuous for tho 
freedom with which ho discussed public men 
and measures (Athcn. pp. 224, 841). He lived 
till alter n.c. 324 (Said. e. v.). Fragments in 
! Meinekc. Fr. Com. Grace. 

Timocreon (Tipoxprwv), of Rhodes, a Ijtic 
poet, celebrnlcd for the bitter and pugnacious 
spirit of his works, especially for his attacks on 
Themistoeles and Simonides, and also for his 
great bodily strength. He was a native of 
lalysns in Rhodes, whence he was banished on 
the then common charge of an inclination 
towards Persia {gtiSitrg6s ) ; and in this banish- 
ment he was left neglected by Themistoeles, who 
had formerly been his friend and was connected 
with him by the ties of hospitality. Timocreon 
was still living after B.c. 471, since one of 
Iris poems, of wliich we have a frogment, was 
an attack upon Tliemistooles after his exile, 
(Athen. pp. 415, 416 ; Plat. Gorg. p. 493 ; Plat. 
Them. 21.) 

I * Timoleon {TtgoXeotr), son of Timodemus or 
Timaenetus and Demariste, belonged to one of 
the noblest families at Corinth. His early life 
I was stained by a deed of blood, 'We are told 
I that when his brother, Timophanes, whose life 
lie had previously saved in battle at the risk of 
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lu8 om (Fist Ttm 4), enJeaTOOreJ to niafce { nctorr jcstly ranks as one of the greatest 
himself tjranC of their na ire city, Timoleon Ifsioea hy Oreeks orer barbanans. The IsioCy 
mardered him rather than allow liun to destroy ‘ whieh Timoleon Bcqmreil was prodigious , and 
tbehbertyof thestate It la related that be sozae o! the ncbcst of the spoils he sent to 
visited him with two friends who first joined Connth and other cities in Greece, thus spread 
Tuncdeon la nrjpcg him to lay down his power, jn^ the glory of his victory throaghont the 
and, tailing in this, stabbed hint, Timoleon mother conntry Timoleon now resolved to 
meanwhile standing aside with hia face veiled carry into execobon hig project of ezpeUing all 
(Pint Tim 4 Hei^hl Gcrezul Prateept p the tyrants from Sicfly Of these, two of the 
608, Nep Tim 1) The murder was perpe- most powerful iliceUs of L^nbnj, and 
'rated just before an embassy arrived from Mamercns of CaUna, had recourse to the 
several of the Greek cities of Bicily pegging Carthaginians for sssistsDce who sent Cisco to 
the Conuthians to send assistance to the island Sicily with a fleet of seventy ships and a body 
which was distracted by internal disaensiona, of Greek mercenanes. Although Cisco gained 
and was expecUng au invasion of the Carthagi a few successes at first, the war was upon the 
Diana It is said that the Corinthians were at whole favourable to Timoleon, with whom the 
the very moment of the arrival of the Sicihana Carthaginians were gUd to conclude a treaty in 
deliberating respecting Timoleon a act and had 338, fixing the nver Halycus as the boundary 
not come to any decision respecbng it, and of the Carthaginian and Creek dommions in 
that they avoided the difficulty of a decision by I Sicily During the war with Cisco llicetas fell 
appointing him to the command of the hicilian into the hands of Timoleon, and wan slam 
expedition, with the singular provision, that if by his order His wife and daughters were 
he conducted himaelf justly in the command, | carried to Syracuse, where they were executed 
they would regard him as a tyrannicide, and by the people as a aabsfaction to the manei of 
honour him accordingly but if otherwise, they { Dion whose vnfe Arete and sister Anstomache 
would punish him as a fratricide To whatever had both been pot to death by llicetaa This 
causes Timoleon owed hi» appointmenf h/s‘i«ooe of the greateet itaina upon Timolecna 
extraordinary success justified the confidence ’ cliaracter as he nigl t easily hare saved these 
which bad been reposed m h"”- His history oufortnaaie women if he had chosen. After 
reads like a romance, and yet of the main the treaty between the Carthaginians and 
facta of the aarratire we cannot entertain any Timoleon, hlamercot, being unable to maiutaiu 
reasonable dsubb AUhougb the Conuthians bimself lu Catena, fied to Slessana, where he 
had readily aaaeuted to the request of the took refuge with llippon, tyrant of that city 
Siciliaoa in the appointment of a commander Timoleon quickly followed and besieged Slea- 
^ey were not prepared to make many eacnficet aaaa so ngoronsly by sea and land that 
IS their farour , and accordingly it waa only I Itippou, despairing of holding out, attempted 
With tea triremes and 700 nereeiMnes that to escape by sea, but waa takvn a.nd put to 
Timoleon tailed from Conoth to repel tbe. death m the public^ theatre ^Masicrns now 


Carlliagioiana, and restore order to the Siet 
ban cities. He reached Sicily in BC 341 and| 
straightway marched against Syracuse of two 
quarters of which he obUiaed posseesion. In 
the following spring (343) DioBysius, despunog ' 
of succeM, surrendered tbe citadel to Tunofeon, 
on condition of his being allowed to depart in 
safety to Corinth. fDw'isttaJ TuDoleon 
soon afterwards obtained jrassewion of tbe 
whole of Syracuae He destroyed the citadel, 
wh ich bad been for so many years the seat and 
bulwark of the power of tbe tyrants, and 
restored tbe democratic form of govenunent. 
He then proceeded to exml the tyrants from 
the other Greek cit es of bicily, bat was inter 
rupted in this undertaking by a formidable! 
invasion of the Carthaginians, who Isnded at! 
LilTbaeum m 333 snth an armv, under the! 
command of Hasdrubal end Haroilnr consist-' 
tng of TO COO foot and 10 000 horse Such an 
overwbelmmg force struck the Greeks snth 
consternation and dismay So great was their 
alarm that Timoleon could only induce 13000 
men to inarch with him acainst the CarUiagi 
mans Bat with (bis smaU force he gaioed a 
brilliant victory over the Carthaginiane on the 
nrer Cnmiaaus (339) It is said that o ' 
march to meet the enemy Timoleon met 
mules laden with parsley, which, aiace jwrslev ' 
waa used for srreaths placed on tombstones, ' 
struck the aoldiera as a bad omen , but Timo- 
l^n, placiDB a wreath of it on his head, ex- 
“ *S victory, lor at 

(Plot. Tim. 86, Diod. in 73) Tbe 
Umble fforro which heat m (be face of the 
^arthasinians and contnbnted to their de»eat 

by hjs troops ard by c4hera a« a 

■ to Timoleon. This' 


ark of djvLQ) 


sorreadersd, slipulslmg only for a public trial 
before the byraensaAs, with the comliUon that 
Timoleon should sot appear as his accover 
But as soon as he was brought into (b« 
assembly at Syracuse, the peoj^a refused to 
hear him and aasiumooslv conJemued him to 
deatlk Thus almost all the tnants were 
'expelled frcaa (he Creek eitiei io bicily, and a 
democratic form of government established m 
them place. Timoleon, however, was la reahty 
the ruler of Sicily, (or all tbe states consulted 
turn on every matter of importance , and the 
wisdom of bis rule is atlestra by the flonnih- 
log condition of the island for several years 
even after his death. He did not assume any 
title or office, but lived aa a private citizen 
among tbe Sjrracusans Timoleon died 10 837, 

, bSTu^ become blind a short time before bis 
death. He wsabuned at the public expense m 
the miirket.plaee at Syracuse where his menu 
meut was afwrwards surronnded with porticoes 
and a cynmaaium, which was called alter him 
(he TinwUonteum, Annual games were also 
loatituted in his honour (Life of T\m by 
riotarch and by fiepot, cf Piod. in. 63-90, 
Polvaen. v 8, 8 ) 

Tuaimicbni * distinguished 

paiDteT,of Byzantium, lived (according to Pliny) 
lo the time of Julius Caesar, who )iorcha.ed 
two ot hiB pictures, tbe Ajozt and iledza, for 
the immense sum of eighty Attic talents, and 
dedicated them m the temple of \eiiosGem 
tni (Plin. Tit. 126, HIT 1S6, cf JniA PaL 
H p. CC7) It IS held by most cntics that 
Timoroachus belonged to tbe Alexandrine 
period of Creek art, and that Pliny was mis- 
taken in turposmg tlial the pictures which 
Caesar bougnt were painted in Laesar'a time. 

TzmSn (Tl/uov) 1 The ton of Tunarchos of 
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Plilius,- a pliilosoplier of tlie Bcct of the Seep- ! time his nnmo frequently occurs ns ono of tho 
tics, flourished in tho reign of Ptolemy Phil- Athenian generals down to 300. In this year 
adelphus, nhout n.c. 279, and onwards. He first ho was associated with Iphicratcs, Menestheus, 
studied philosophy at Megara, under Stilpon, and Chares in tho command of the Athenian 
and then returned home and married. Honest fleet. In consequence of his failure to relieve 
went to Elis with his wife, and heard Pynho, Samos ho was arraigned in 351, and condemned 
whose tenets he adopted. Driven from Elis by to tho crushing fine of 100 talents (more than 
straitened circumstances, he spent some time 21,000!.). Being unable to pay the fine, ho 
on the Hellespont and tlie Propontis, and j withdrew to Chalcis in Euboea, where he died 
taught at Chalcedon as a sophist with such shortly after. Tlie Athenians subsequently re- 
success that he realised a fortune. He then mitted nine-tenths of the penalty, and allowed 
removed to Athens, where ho passed the his son Conon to expend the remainder on the 
remainder of his life, with the exception of a repair of tho walls, which tho famous Conon 
short residence at Thebes. He died at the ago had restored. (Life of 'iVmoth. in Nopos; Diod. 
of ahnost 90. — Timon appears to have been cn- xv. 81, xvi. 7, 21 ; Inucn.iTES.) — 2. Son of 
dowed by nature with a powerful and active Clearclms, tho tyrant of Heraclea on the 
mind, and with that quick perception of the Euiine, whom he succeeded in tho sovereignty, 
follies of men which betrays its possessor into a n.c. 858 (Diod. xvi. 80). There is extant a 
spirit of universal distrust both of men and letter addressed to him by Isocrates. — 3. A 
truths, BO as to make him a sceptic in philo- celebrated musician and jioet of the later 
Bophy and a satirist in everything. His Athenian dithjTamb, was a native of Miletus, 
agnosticism (to use a modern term) is shown by and tho eon of Thorsander. Ho was bom n.c. 
his saying that man need only know three 410, and died in 357, in tho ninetieth j’car of his 
tilings : i-iz. what is tho nature of things, liow age. Of the details of his life we have very 
we are related to them, and what we can gain little information. He was at first nnfortmiate 
from them : but, ns our knowledge of things in his professional efforts. Even the Athenians, 
must always be subjective and unreal, wo can fond ns they were of novelty, were offended at 
only live in a slate of suspended judgment. He | the bold innovations of Tiroothens, and hissed 
wrote numerous works both in prose and . off his performance. On this occasion it is said 
poetry. The most celebrated of his poems | tlint Euripides encouraged Timotheus by tho 
were the satiric compositions called Si/fi | prediction that lie would soon have the theatres 
(irfAXoi), a word of somewhat doubtful ctjTiio- ' at his feet. Tliis prediction appears to have 
logy, but which undoubtedly describes metrical , been accomplished in tho vast popularity which 
compositions of a character at once ludicrous , Timotheus afterwards enjoyed. The Ephesians 
and sarcastic. Tlie invention of this species of , rewariled him for bis dedicatory hymn to 
poetr}’ is ascribed to Xenophanes of Colophon. , Artemis with tlie sura of 1090 pieces of gold ; 
(Xenopiuxes.] Tho Silli of Timon were in and tho last accomplishment by which the 
three books, in the first of which he spoke in education of the Arcadian youth was finished 
his oivn person, and tho other two are in the was learning tho nomes of Timotheus and 
form of a dialogue between the author and Philoxenus. (Pol. iv. 20 ; Athen. pp. 020, 080 ; 
Xenophanes of Colophon, in which Timon pro- Suid. s. v.) Timotheus is said to have died in 
posed questions, to wliich Xenophanes replied Macedonia. Ho delighted in the most artificial 
at length. The subject was a sarcastic account and intricate forms of musical expression : the 
of tlie tenets of aU philosophers, liraig and most important of bis innovations, os the means 
dead : an unbounded field for scepticism and of introducing all the others, was his addition 
satire. They were in hexameter verse, and to the number of the strings of tho cithara. 
from the way in which they are mentioned by [See Diet, uf Ant. art. Lyra.'] — 4. A sculptor, 
the ancient writers, as well as from the few whose country is not mentioned, but who 
fnigments of them which have come down to belonged to the later Attic school of the time of 
us, it is evident that they were very admirable Scopas and Praxiteles. He was one of the 
productions of their Idnd. (Diog. Laert. ix. 12, artists who executed the bas-reliefs which 
109-115; Euseb. Prnep. Eu. xiv. p. 701.) — The adorned the frieze of the Mausoleum. He is 
fragments of his poems are collected by IViilke, also mentioned as the author of a statue of 
De Graecorum Syllis, Varsav. 1820; and bv Asclepius at Troezen and one of Artemis which 
Pavl, Dissertatio de Sillis, Berol. 1821.— 2. was at Rome. (Pans. ii. 32, 3 ; Plin. xxxvi. 32; 
The Misanthrope (4 /itcrdvBpmros), lived in the cf. Bbyaxis ; Leociiaiizb.) 
time of the Peloponnesian war. He was an Tingis (^ TiT-yir : Tangier), a city of Maure- 
Athenian, of the demos of Colyttus, and his tania, on the S. coast of the liketnm Gaditanum 
father’s name was Echecratides. In conse- {Straits of Gibraltar), was a place of very 
quence of the ingratitude he experienced, and great antiquity. It was made by Augustus a 
the disappointments he suffered, from his early free city, and by Claudius a colony, and the 
friends and companions, he secluded himself capital of Mauretania Tingitana. (Str.ab. pp. 
entirely from the world, admitting no one to 140, 827 ; Dio Cass, xlviii. 46 ; Plin. v. 2.) 
his society except Alcibiades, in whose reckless Tfnla {Timia), a small river in Dmbria, 
and variable disposition he probably found rising near^ Bpoletium, and falling into the 
pleasure in tracing and studying an image of Tiber, after receiving the Clitumnus (Strab. p. 
the world he had abandoned ; and at last he is 227 ; Sil. It. viii. 45^. 

said to have died in consequence of refusing to Tireslas (Teipco-fas), one of the mythical 
suffer a surgeon to come to him to set a broken types of prophec}’ from augury, among whom 
limb. One of Lucian’s pieces bears his name, were Melampus and Calchas ; but Tiresias was 
. (Aristoph. Av. 1548, Lys. 809 ; Pint. Ant. 70 ; the most widely celebrated soothsayer of all. 
Lucian, Timon ; Suid. s. v.) , He was represented as a Tlieban, son of Everes 

T^ophanes. [Timoleon.] and Chariclo : hence Tlieocritus calls him Eue- 

Tfmotheus {TiydO^'Os). 1. Son of Conon, the rides {Id. xxiv. 70). He was blind from liis 
famous general, was himself a distinguished seventh year, but lived to a very old age„ 
Athenian general. He was first appointed to n ; Various stories are told about the origin of his 
public command in n.c. 378 ; and from this 1 blindness, each probably a local legend, but it 
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H difficult to eay winch u the oldest, of wljc»“ culks In 8SC he commandeil the expeditian 
each was started One story was (hat bis , sgainst ETaooBas Some time afterwanis he 
bluidaess wasoccsaionedbyhiahsTMi^rei'esled jcion^reJ sguioat Artazerxes 11^ cad wts pat 
to men things which they ought not to have j to death (Plat. Artax 99) 
known. Another that he had seen Athene { TuldatSs or Tendites (TripiSdrut) 1 Tlie 
while she was hatlimg wherefore the goddess . second king of Parthia. JAbssces II}— 2. 
depnted him of sight hysprinUmg water aiKHi I rSee AbsccES XXIILJ.— 'S ^jfdatei IIL 
hisface Chariclo prayed to Athene to restore 

his Bight, but as the g^dcss was unable to do . Tiro, Id Tullius, the freedmsn of C ccro to 
this, she conferred upon him the power of whom he was an object of lender affection, 
unJerstanciing the roices of birds, and gnre Qe appears to hare b^n a man of serf amiable 
turn s staff, with the help of which he eotHA dieposition.cnd higUf coltirated intel/ecC (Cic 
walk as safely as if he had his eyesight (Apol | ad Pam. sri, i, ad Alt til 5, Gel] ti 3) 
lod. Ill n 7 Callun. Lav PalL 73 ) Another | lie was not only the cmanueesis of the orator, 
tradition accounts for his bhndncss in the (ol I and bis assistant m literary labour, but was 
/ninnw tnsnfioT Onr». wbsn on ^tonni iTtihsA. I bimself an author ot BO mean reputation, ami 
noticft of ssToral works from iiis i<eit hare 
been presetred by ancient wnters. Among 
tliemwereabiographyoi Cicero, Tindicatinghis 
chapter from detraction (Flot Cic 41, 49 , 
Tcc.Z>itf/ 17, GelLir JO.ir 15), « treatise on 
grammar (GelL zui 9), and some jwtry (Cic 
ad ram xri 18] Tiro was the chief agent m 
bnngiog together and arranging the works of 
bis lUostnous patron, and in presemng his 
correspondence from being dispersed jand lost. 
Afl^ the death of Cicero, Tiro purchased a 
farm tn the neighbourhood of Ihitooh, where he 
bred outil be reached fus lOOth year Tiro 
was the inrcatirr or improrer of the art of 
ehorthand writing among the Romans, and 
beoce abbreTiatiens of this description, which 
are coamon in MSS front the sixth century 
downwards, hare eery geuertlly been designated 
as A’olue Tironianae (Bee iief e/ Ant art 
^oflte] 

Ttfyusdiiwi. vyioi TipwrSmh an ancient 
town IS Argelis, SC of ArgoSi end one of the 
most ancient is all Greece, is said to hare been 
fonndedbyrroetus, the brother of Acntiat,who, 
hanng returned from Lyeia [PwonteaX built 
the massire walls of the city with the help of the 


fowing manner Once, when on Mount Citfaae- 
ron (others say Cyllese) he saw a male and 
female serpent together, ho struiA at them 
with his stuff, anl as he happened to kQl the 
female, be himself was meUraorphosed mto 
woman Seven years later he again aaw t« . 
serpents, and now kilhng the male, be again 
became a nan It was for this reason that 
Zens and lleta when disputing whether . . 
or a woman had more enjorments referred tbe 
matter to Tircsias, who declared that women 
enjoyed more pi asnre than men Uera, in. 
dignant at the answer depnred him ot aight 
bnt Zens gaye him the power of rropbecy.and 
grseter] him a life which was to u<£ for aeien 
or nij)» gcuerations. This story is said to hare 
been related by Hesiod. (Tzetu ad Lyc C82, 
ef Apolloi lx Ot ifel iil 920 , Hyg Fah 
79 i It seems to belong to an early date, when 
serpeata were symbols of prophetic and oraco 
Ut power and it probably grew oat of a pnmi 
tiTe Boeotian eapentitioo. In tbe war ot tbe 
Seven ageinsl Thebae, he declared that Thcbee 
iroald be eictonoos if Menoeceoi would aicrj 
fioebuneeU; auddonngthe warot theEpigoni, 
when the Thebans had been defeated, he ad 
nsed them to commence negolutious of peace, 
and to arail theiuselres of the opportooicyihat 
woold thus be affonled them to take to flight 
He himself fled with them (or, according to 
others, be was esmed to Delphi as a cepti^l, 
but on hie sray he drank from the well ot Til , 
phosaa and died. (Dioi'L it 6C, Paos. ix-S),! , 
Apollod. 111 . 7. S) His daughter, Manto (or' 
Daphne), was sent by the Ttetonous Argiyes to | 
Delphi, as a serrant to Apollo Ercn in the | 
lower world T^rpsiss vat b>-l ered to retain the , 
powers ot perception, while the souls of other 
mortis were mere shades and there also he '■ 
continued to nse his gulden eCaff (OJ x. 492, i 
XL 90) His tomb wasshown in the oeigbboor . 
hood of the TXtohpsian well jirar Tb'hnv amd^ 
in Macedtmia likewise. The place near Thebes 
where he bad observed the Birds wss pouttod 
ont ai a remarkable spot eren in later times 
pans ut, 18, 1 ; cL fjoph O T 493) The 
bUnd seer Tiresiaa acts so p'orainent a part 
the mythical history of Greece that there 
scarcely any ercat with which ha u not co 
nected in soioe way or other, and this lutro. 
duetion of the seer in so many occurrenres 
separated by long inferrals of lime wss (acib ' 
totedby thobebef inhuloftgl/e In rmdar; 
(A’cm CO) he prophesies to the parents 
Heracles, in Sojlioel»«, as a very old man 
Oedipus, anil, fn the stones of the Hpigoni, 
the i^adsons of Oedipus. 

Titrtaius fTinfflafoi), satrap of Arraeua 
SOI, hung on the retreat of the 10 000 but' 
*. Ood.1 

*** succeeded Titbranstes as aotiw 
M Vf Asia, and favoured the views of Antal I 


ifciucLZB, i«« that art cle} Tiryns was built 
on a low flat-topped rock, which rises about 
sixty feet above tlie plain of Argofi* li toils 
from the ses coast, Myceoao being 9f miles 
further inland. The legends point to the first 
foundation ol Tiryns (as a strong citadel at any 
rate) by a dynasty of immigrsnCs from Asia 
Minor Soch IS thenatural coostructionof tha 
story ol Ihoetos. The story of Ueracles the 
Tirynthian semnp the Mycenaean Eurytheos 
poinls to the fset Oiat Tixyus.the mote ancient 
city, fell under Ihe dominion of Jfyeense a 
LsW foondalion. [ForthBressonwhvitshould 
do Xi ihorgib jyyiarwjtVv more favonraWy 
BituitedforcommeTee, see Mtcxtae} In the 
Persian wars the Tiryntbians served at Plataca 
(Hdl. II. 23), and it is said that this d seociat on 
from Argos was one canse of the jealousy which 
led the Argives to destroy Tiryns andMycenae 
(Pans 11.27 8), after which time it remained 
oBiBhsbi led, oral any rate urrestored- Th^ 
tractions are in rnsnyparticnlars coufirmeilby 
the excavations undertaken by Dr Schlieresnn 
and Dr DorpFell m As regirds 

the relative antiquity the wall* of Tiiyn* ap- 
pear to be older than the olleit parts of Mv 
eenac , they are described as * colossal roughly 
hewu blocks, showing no vestige ot faterrestors- 
tiim,'and thoacJi sorae hare thought the style 
of woTktobePhiKniciaD,the most probable view, 
as at present appears, is that tl ey should 
rather be compared to rems ns found m Iiydia- 
The excavations hare laid hare tbe whole 
palace, with its gates and walls, its courts and 
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its npiTtments for men nnd women How U 105 lind been cemented with a clnj mortar, of 
interesting and ^ nlnable this is for the illustra- which the jellow dust remains. The walls 
tion of the Homeric poems ns icgirds life in round the low ei citadel were from twentj -three 
the palace of nn Achaean piiiito maj easily bo to twenty-si'C feet thieh, and twentj four feet 
understood [see Diet of Ant art Domus] liigh . tliose round tlie upper citadel were cien 
This jialace and fortress is bmlt on a platform IhicKer. The wall is mndo more definsiblc bj 
of rod: 328 jards bj 109, with three terraces projecting and reentering angles with towers, 
on which stand the upper, middle, and lower gallcritE, and chambers, and a long corridor, or 
citadels On the upper, to the S , is the palace ; arched gallery, w ith arched doors These w ere 
on the middle are Emaller houses, and others, at first supposed to be sallyports, w hence sol 
onlj pnrtiallj e'ccavnted, on the low est and diers came out to defend the platfonn , but 
smallest platform ; but it is jirobable that the thej huso been found to cominunicato wath 



Plan ot Upper Citadel of Tiryns (From Gardner s A<ic Chapters on Greet Hisiori/ ) 

mam city laj’, as at Troj , beneath the citadel- chambers which were probably store rooms, 
hill The walls ot the palace are still in some Remarkable slnll and mgenuity have been 
places three feet high the outer wall of the shown in bnnging the approaches, ahke the 
citadel IS built solely of very large stones mam entrance and the small rock staircase, by 
Qimestone, quarried near Tiryns), bearing out a circuitous route commanded throughout by 
the legend of Proetus employing Cyclopean the walls and goUenes [see plan] The forti- 
builders • many ot the stones ore from six to fications of Tirjms are noticed in H 11 559 
ten feet long, and three feet in breadth and As regards the gain to archaeology, not only 
thickness ; they are not, howei er, absolutely has it been made possible to realise thoroughly 
unhewn, for many are rougldy dressed with the the arrangement of the Homeric palace, as was 
pick-hammer they are arranged to some extent said above, but the system ot decoration, the 
m laj era, and (contrary to the ideas entertained pamted ceilmgs (in Egyptian patterns), and 
before the later explorations) it was found that the vases which have been found have supple- 

S 0 
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Mented the richer discorenee of Mjcenae As Sieaj, N of Mt Aetna (Cic Terr lu S8 Ptol 
regards the bistoirj, Althocgh there are atnkcs^ lu 4 12) 

analogies to Phoenician srchiUctnre in the Tuaspheraes (Tiacatipinit), a famous Per 
rails to the oralis of Carthafe) yet it is aiaii, »ho teas appointcil satrap of Lcrer Aan 
probable that those are right «ho regard the in 8c 41i He espoosed tlic cause of the 
remains as pronng a Lydian origin for the Spartans tn the Pelojonnesian war, but he did 
dynasty, so-called, of Proetns and Perseus 1^ not gise them any effectual assisUncc, since 
JiTCE-SAz] Again, though some argue that his policy was not to allow either Spartans or 
the mins testify to a much earlier destmcl on, Athenians to gam the supremacy, but to ei 
it does not yet appear that anything has dis- haiwt the strength of both parties by the con 
proved the statement of Pansanias that the Uonanceof the war His plans, however were 
destraction was m the filth century a c In tlnrarted by the amval of Cyms in Asia JImor 
deed, there are remains of a small Done temple m «r7 This prince gopphed the Lacedaemo- 
of the seventh century a c The report of lU mans with effectual ass stance Tissaphemes 
deserted sUte which Pausanias gives is car end Cyras were not on good term*, and alter 
tainly bomeoutby the ereavst 003, whichseem thedeathof Dsnus, they were eo^mged In con 
to show that the cite was hardly, if at ell, (inaaf disputes about the cities in the satrapy 
occupied for many centuries, until the data of of the latter, over which Cyms claimed do- 
Byaintine tombs and a Bysaotiaa eiiarch. nunioii. The amb fioos views of Opms towards 

the throne at length became manifest to Tissa- 
phemes who lost no tune in repairing to the 
hmg with uiformation of tlie danger At the 
battle of Cunaxa, in 491, be was one of thefour 
general* who commanded the army of Arta- 
xenes and his troops were the only portion of 
the left wuig that was not pat to flight by the 
GieeliA. When the 10 090 bad begun tbeir 
retreat Tissaphenies professed hia great anxiety 
to serve them, and promised to conlnct them 
home in aafeiy In tbe course el the march he 
treaclieroosly ancsled Clesrchns snd four of 
tbe otlier generals, wbo were put to death. 
After this Titsai heme* annoyed and harassed 
tbe Oreebs m tbeir march, without, however, 
eerwusly impeding it, till they reached the 
XT<im?aai (TiOaiKetfi) 1 Son of Orestes Canfoc^o Moostain* at wluch mint be gave 
and Hermiooe was king of Argo* but was op tbe punuit ^ot long after, Xisaaphemss, 
depriTed of bia kingdom when the fTersctidae ss a reward for his great aemces, was invested 
invaded Peloponnesus. Ilewaaslaminabettle by Uie king in addition to his own aatrapy, 
against the u«raclidae,and hia tomb waa after with alt (be authoriiy which Cyrus hadenjoyM 
wards shown at Hshce, from which place his m Kestern Asia. On hia amval he claimed 
temaias wert removed to Sperfo dominion over the Ionian cities, which applied 

Im command of an oracle (Pan* u. J8 6 vn. J, to SpurU for aid. Their request was granted, 
3, Apollod.li 6 2>— 2. Son of Thersanderand aiid the gputtans earned on war against Tissa. 
Demonasaa, was king of Thebes, and the father phenie# with sncceM for some year* under Iho 
of Autesion (Hat. iv 147 , Pau*. ul 15, 4) -4 cotnroand aucrcssiTely of Thfmbron, DercyUi 
An Elean soothsayer, of the family of tbo ay das, and Agesilaus (400-89j) The continued 
tiadae He was assured by the IMphtc oracle want of success on the part of Tissaphemea led 
that be should be snccesst^ in five great con to grievous complainl* against him, and the 
flicta. Supposing this to be a promise of dis- charges were transmitted to court, where they 
tmction as an athlete, be devoted himself to wevo backed by all the influenca of Parysat a, 
gymnastic exercises, but the Spartans, under eager lor revenge cm the enemy of Cvrns, her 
tuning the prarle to refer, net to gymnastic^ favourite aon The result was that Tithraustc* 
but to military Tictones, nmde great offers to was commissioned by the king to put Tia**- 
Tisamenos to mdsoe him to take with tbeir phenirs to desth and to succeed mm in hie 
kings the joint command of their armies. T^a povenunent, which was accordingly done (S9^ 
he refused to do oa any terras ehort of reeejnoc (Tbve. vni , 3en JItJL t. i 5!, 5, ui. 1, 2. 
the toll franchise of their city, which t^ Spar Armtoii*, Died xiii. 46 xir 23-27, 80 ) 
tan* ereatualJy granted. He wa* present snlh Tltaa* (Tiranj), a town of Sicyonia betoeen 
the Spartans at Ihehattle of Flataea, uc 379, Sicyoa and Phlms (Pau*. lu 11, 3, u. 27, 1 *, 
which was the first of tbe fiva canflictsreferred Eteph Bys.ru) . 

to by tbe oracle The second was snth (be ^tiset (Tirorvi, sing Tiriv, Ion. Trvi!»«t 
Argives and Tegeang at Teg's, (be third, with tern TVravfJrx, sing Teraytr) I The ?®ns 
the Arcadians at Ihpaea, the fourth was the and daughters of Uranus and Ge or Gaea 
third dfessenian srar (465—455) , and the fast (the Earth) originally dwelt in heaven, 
waa the battle of Tanagta, with the Athenians whence they are called Otpeyiieoft or Ovfor 
and their allies, ui 457 (Edt. ix. S3-3« ) ««aj They were twelve or thirteen w 

Tula (Tisiatos, pb) 1 A town in Bruttium number, who (all generally into pair*, via. 

'“ the saa B2Ta, of uncertain site (App. An. Oceanus and Tethj* «* the *e* , Rypenon aivi 
(TAeur) a nver of Diri* and Esrmatia, Tbeia = sun and moon . Coens and Phoebe «» 


and earth , Themis and Stnemosyne, and lapo- 
tus, who ts to produce mankind (Hes. TA 153 , 
ApoQod. f I S) IC IS said that Uranus, (be 
fint ruler ot the world, threw his annf. tbe 
Becatoncbeires (Handr^ Handed)— Bnarcua, 


which nse* in the Ifontes Bastarmei, and flow* 
into tl e Danube It waa also called Patitu* 
'tifimtta, an eminent Greek seolpter, of 
school ol Lysippus, whose works those of 
-twicrate* eloselv mutated (Ptiu. xxxit OTL 
TlilphJn* rimfxnloai.1 
^*a (Tisaiensi*, Ti**ineit*n), a town to 


ligbt or lUr deities, Creios and Euirbi* 'W 
deitiesof strength , Cronus and Rhea *■ heaven 



Ostlerr stttrTua- 
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Cottys, Gyes — and the Cyclopes — Arfics, Ste- 
Topes, and Brontes — into Tartarus. Gaea, in- 
dignant at tliis, prodneed iron, persuaded the 
Titans to rise against their father, and gave to 
Cronus an iron siehle. They did ns their 
mother bade them, with the exception of 
Oceanns. Cronus, with his siehle, mutilated 
liis father. [For this myth, see TJr..vsus.] From 
the drops of his blood there arose the Erinnyes, 
Alecto, Tisiphone, and Jlcgaera. Tlie Titans 
then deposed Uranus, liberated their brothers 
who had been cast into Tartarus, and raised 
Cronus to the tlirone. But Cronus hurled the 
Cyclopes back into Tartarus, and married his | 
sister Ehea. Having been warned by Gae.a 
and Uranus that he should be dethroned by 
one of his own children, he swallowed succes- 
sively his children Hestia, Demeter, Hera, 
Pluto, and Poseidon. Hhea therefore, when 
she was pregnant with Zens, went to Crete, 
and gave birth to the cliild in the Dictaean 
Cave, where he was brought up by the Curetes. 
Wlien Zeus had grmvn up he availed himself 
of the assistance of Tlictis, the daughter of 


Tithonns (Tidan-dj), son of Laomedon and 
Strj-mo, and brother of Priam (Pf. xx. 237). 
By the prayers of Eos (Aurora), who loved him, 
he obtained from the gods immortality, hut not 
eternal youth, in consequence of which lie 
became withered and shrunken in his old age; 
whence an old decrepit man was proverbially 
called Tithonus. As ho could not die, Eos 
changed him into a cicada. (Hcs. Th. OSf ; 
Symii. ad Ten. 219 ; Apollod. iii. 12, 1 ; Tzotz. 
ad Lye. 18; Hor. Oil. i. 28, 8; Or. Fast. i.4Cl.) 
[For the meaning of this and kindred myths 
about the Dawn, see Eo.s.] 

Tithorea. [Nr.ox.] 

Tithranstes (TtBpaiarris), a Persian, who suc- 
ceeded Tissaphemes in his satrapy, and put 
liim to death by order of -Vrtaxerxes Hnernon, 
B.c. 893. Being unable to make peace with 
Agesilaa.s, he sent Timocrate.s, the Rhodian, 
into Greece with fifty talents, to distribute 
among the leading men in the several states, in 
order to induce them to excite a war against 
Sp-arta at home. (Xen. Sell, lii. 4, 23 ; Diod. 
xiv. 80.) 


Oceanus, who gave to Cronus a potion which Titianns, Julius, a Roman writer, was the 
caused him to bring up the stone and the cliil- father of the rhetorician Titianns. who taught 
dren he had swallowed. [Zeus; CnoN'U.s.] the younger Jlaxiininus. Tlie elder Titianns 
United with his brothers and sisters, Zeus now may therefore be placed in the reigns of Com- 
began the contest against Cronus and the ruling modus, Pertinax, and .Sevenis. He was called 
Titans. This contest (usually called the Titano- the ape of bis age, because he had imitated 
roaohia) was carried on in Thessaly, Cronus everj'tliing. All his works are lost. (Sidon. 
and the Titans occupying Ifount Othrys, and Ej). i. 1 ; Capitol. Jiaifiitui. 27, 3.) 
the sons of Cronus iuouiit Olympus. It lasted ‘ Titinins, a Roman dramatist whose prodtic. 
ten years, till at length Gaea promised victory ' tions belonged to the department of the Com- 
to Zeus if he would deliver the Cyclopes and oe(?foTo< 7 afa,iscommendedbyVarroonaccount 
Hecatonoheires from Tartarus. Zeus accord- of the skill witlt which he developed the charae- 
ingly slew Campe, who guarded the Cyclopes, ters of the personages whom he brought upon 
and the latter furnished liim with thunder and the stage. It appears that he was younger 
lightning. The Titans then were overcome, than Caecilius, but older than Terence, and 
and hurled down into a cavity below Tartarus, flourished about B.c. 170. (V orro, up. Clmris. 
and the Hecatonoheires were set to guard them. i. 241.) The names of upwards of fourteen 
(Hes.T/i. G17, 697, 831; Apollod.i.2,1; Pans. viii. plays, together with a considerable number of 
S7,3; cf. H. xiv. 279.) It must be observed tlmt ■ short fragments, have been preserved by the 
the fight of the Titans is sometimes confounded grammarians. — PubIishedmEibbeek,Co;n.Z;af. 
by ancient writers with the fight of theGigantes. | Tltlns Septimlus. [Septoitcs.] 

[GiG.txTES.] — Tliis myth of the Titans grew' Titus Flavius SablnusYespasiaaus, Roman 
out of an attempt to reconcile the Greek re- emperor, a.p. 79-81, commonly called by his 
ligion with those of other non-Greek nations praenoraen Titus (also, with Imperator as a cog- 
who liad occupied the Greek lands before them, nomen, Titus Caesar Imperator Vespasianns), 
Hence many of its features (especially tho , was the son of tlie emperor Vespasianns and 
account of the wounding of Uranus) are not of , Ins wife Flavia Domitilla. He was born on the 
a Greek cliaracter, and are ignored by Homer, sOtli of December, a.d. 40. IVhen a young man 
but preserved by Hesiod [see pp. 412, b, 423, a], he served ns tribunus militum in Britain and 
Tlie Titan dynasties represent primitive alien in Germany, with great credit. After having 
supreme deities who have been brought into been quaestor, he had the command of a legion, 
connexion with the supreme Zeus of the Greeks and served under liis father in the Jeirish wars, 
and the other Olympian deities. In the Greek Vespasian returned to Italy after he had been 
conception of the story the Titans express the proclaimed emperor on the 1st of July, .a.d. C9; 
more terrible forces of nature, and also the but Titus remained in Palestine to prosecute 
struggle against the will of Zeus, i.e. against j the siege of Jerusalem, during which he showed 
the lawful and orderly course of things (cf. 17. i the talents of a general and the daring of a 
viii. 478, xiv. 200, xv. 224; Plat. Leg, iii. p. i soldier. The siege of Jerusalem was concluded 
701). — 2. The name Titans is also given to ( by the capture of the place, on the 8th of Sep- 
ihose divine or semi-divine beings who were i tember, 70. Titus returned to Italy in the fol- 
descended from the Titans, such as Prometheus, j lowing year (71), and triumphed at' Rome with 
Hecate, Latona, Pyrrha, and especially Helios | his father. He also received the title of Caesar, 
(the Son) and Selene (the Moon), as the diil- j and became the associate of Vespasian in the 
dren of Hyperion and Thia, and even the de- 1 government. Titus became attached to Be- 
Bcendants of Helios, such as Circe. , renice, the sister of Agrippa II,, when he was 

TitaresIuB (TiTopijinos : Xeraghi), a river of in Judaea, and after the capture of Jerusalem 
Thessaly, also called Europus, rising in Mt. { she followed him to Rome with her brother, 
Titarus, flowing tlwough the country of tho | Agrippa. Tliis attachment caused so much 
Perrhaebi, and falling into the Peneus, SE. of '' scandal anddissatisfactionamongtheRomans — 
Phalanna. Its waters were impregnated with ' not indeed from a sense of morality, but be- 
an oily substance, whence it was said to be a | canse they disliked her nationality and feared 
branch of the infernal Styx. (Strab. pp. 329, ‘ lest she should prevail upon Titus to marry 
421; IT. ii. 751. , ber — that Titus yielded to the popular feeling 
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and Bent Beieci<re »«a5 ho-Bi Roffl* tfUt ha 
became emperor (Suet Tit 1 I>»oCa»sis\» 
la, 18) TvtUB succeefled lather >□ 79 and 
h»s goectnroent ptoted an agreeable sar^B* 
to tboae wto bad anticijiatf<i a retom W the 
tiroes o{ ^eto He was idolised br J»» aiwy 
iTac Hut T 1) but he had a reputatxn) far 
sesenty and eren cnieltr and tor licentwns. 
ne&a, which m^e the Ponian* regard fuH» m 
miproroising 15ot Titu eterted huowH m 
oerj Was to win the ot the people 

He could coDiroi his puisiotis at h* showed by 
his ilisnussal of Beremcc tnd he gare proofs 
of cl-menci bepailomni, Kis brother Domdian 
who lotngued against huu *nd id a alill roori 
welcome and jxipuUi mann-er by cheehing He 
latioD the informer was puriiahed by scoorgtftg 
sad exile ''Oet Tit 8 He »ssome<l the office 
of PoDtifea Maximus afur the diaih of hi* 
father »aii with the puijityre as be declared of 
keejimg hi^ handsfree frem blood Soet 7«< 9) 
It « as recorded bs his admirers that at llie end 
of a day on which he had lienefited no one by 
aay gj/t b< 'Tflrimed f l-are lost a day' 



{Suet. Tif 8) It lUDst be admitted that this 
oftea quoted canng oa well as another nf his, 

‘ So one ahooW leare Jus i rince a presence dia- 
gatisfied,' howerer condDCJrr to I'opulatity, 
fcvifr rsliw A? Jarv.-h eatraragaocr lfc*» fo 
discretion. The first year of lus mgft u 
niemotnble for the great eJfpt'on of Vesnxina, 
which desolated a urge part at the adyscent 
country, and boned wilb lara and aahes (be . 
towns of BerenJanenra and Pompeii Tttoe 
endea soured to repair the xsiaget of thw great 
eruption be sent two censofars snth money to 
restore Uie rained (owns, «nd be applied to (bis 
purpose the property of those who Md been de> 
stenyed and had left no next of kuu At the 
beginatogof the foltowiaf yeariW) tbenr w»*a 
great fire at Ttoroe, which lasted threedaya and 
three lufhla, and destroyed the Capitol, 0» 
library of Augustus, the theatre of I owperiss, 
and other rulbc bsjJdipga. beaide* atany, 
“Pnaes. Theeroperor declared that lie rdrcnild 
consdet all the toss as bit crsns, and be set 
about tepaintig »t with great aclieity be took 
cren t^ decoration* of the imperial retj^nces 
and told them to raise money TheerajdioBof 


TLOS 

kMa«a«trasfo3J<?B-ed by « <irea<J/oi peslCcnce, 
which the emperor sought all possiblo mean* to 
mitigate His migoiScence, too, was an ini 
portant element in his popaUnty in tie tame 
year (6(tf he complcfcd the great amphitheitra 
cidledtbe Amphitheatnan FUnamwn (m a later 
age named the Colosseum see^p glij, which 
had been begun by hi« father jjnid ali>o the 
baifucalled f faeBatha of Tltns. xhe dedication 

! of these buildings was celebrated bjspectachs 
which tasted 100 days, by a tiaxal battle ratlie 
old naumacbia, and fights of gladiators on 
' one day alone 6D00 wild animats are said to 
hare been exhibited, a number which we may 
reesonably suspect to be exaggerated Kodie*f. 
of a feecr, on the 18tb day of September, 81 
after a r«ga of two years and two month., and 
twenty day t Be was in the forty 6rst year of 
tm »ge, and m tbs height of bis poputantj 
called by '^g^tooiog ‘ the darJisg nf the whole 
srorld’ { atnor et deliciae hmmani generis 
Soet. Tti f , ef EotrO|i. so If) It is possible 

(hat hadbAiieedon,thif popotantymighthas'c 
wsoed for be wtt spending hirisJily, and 
probabJy m>«oacIy, tha treasores wbieb the 
parstmonT ot Ve^iauan had gathered, aod 
coahl not hare eontinncd either his display or bi* 
doRsttoc* ihroofb a fong Me fleoco Aoyo* 
mu* Mya that lie «sa ‘ fetis impcni btenUte 
but Utere i* so reason, >a spile of an ill natured 
suggestion oJ Dio (tJial his snppou-d rirtue was 
onlylselr fir> 39i to dochtlhetrsUiofhtseba 
racW togenlhnets and clemency, to which both 
boetomos and Tacilss bear tostimony (boat 
Ttlu*. Tto.Bi*t >r bo> To fus popolanty, as 
■ra* oslani, • tingle exrenfion was fanifshed 
by the Jews, who recorded ui their Taltnud that 
hit early death was a dieme judgment and 
added ao absard tradition of ita eaose Titns 
le/tadapgbter, Ji>liafUbicia,marn«d eoFlanUf 
SatHD&s, a nephew ot Vespasian 
Tltyse (Tirs'ifOt son of Caao. or nf Zeus and 
£lara,tbe da ashler of Otcboracnat, was a giant 
in Eaboea. and a typo of ineonhneat ps**tor> 
losligated by Hera, he attempted to oSer 
Tiotence to Veto or Arteims (La tons), when she 
uasixsl tlrrongh Paoopaads to I'ytho, but he was 
kitted by (be cruTwe of Aetemia or Jtpo^to, 
aecordirigtootheraccoBRts, deBudestroyed him 
witli a flusli of lightning n« was cut into 
Tartsios, and there he lay outstretched on the 
ground, eorenng nine acre*, srith (wo rBltore* 
deroonng bis liter (Off rit. 331, xi 6'6, 
Apoltod. L a, X, Hig Fab SS, Pans lu 18,9, 
Kor Od ui a, 77,tr 6,2.) Hie destruebon by 
the urrowa of Artemi* and Apollo wae repre- 
seotod ea iho thmso ot Apolto sf Amrelse 
(Pauvs II. 1) 

Tins or Titus (Tiof.Tier), a ec^aport town of 
Bithytua, on the rirerSillacus, a colony from 
ililetus,sjid the natire pUoe of rhileUicrns,tbe 
fouoder ot tlie Perparaene kingdom (5Umo- 
17. Meh I 19 , Art Fempl P B p. 14) - 

ndpdldsia* (TAijx^Aefior) «on of fferacle* 
by Aatyoehe daughter of PhyUa, or by 
Astydsmui, daughter d Aroyntor Ee waa 
ktng of Argoa, bat, after slaying his tmele 
hieymniae, he waa obliged to take to fiifhh 
and, ID ooaformity with the command of *it 
oracle, he settled in nbodes, where be built the i 
toras tii Zundos, lalysus and Csnurus. He , 
yotoed the Onwl^ ta the Treiau war wiib tueo 
ahips, but waa slatn hy Sarpedon fif b C58, 

* C2T*, DioiI.it 08 T 63, Apollod.u «,2) 
TM*(TAaf,gen.TX<S TAw**,'rAw«'ntf Ho 
«w« Zbteer), a considemblc City, fn the tntenev- 
otI,yaa,ab<rat3)n[le<E of thenrerSastboSr 




on tlio rottd leading over M. Slnssieylns to 
Cibyra (Strab. p. COS; Ptol. v. 8, 5; Stepli. 
Byz. s. V.). 

Tmarus. [Tomarus.] 

Tmolns (Tn£\os),god of Mt-TmolusinLydio, 
is described as the husband of Pluto (the 
daughter of Hhnantcs) or of Ompliale, and 
father of Tantalus, and is said to have decided 
the musical contest between Apollo and Pan 
(Apollod. ii. G,'8; Ov. Alct. ix. 157). 
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served a great p.rrt of the booty talcen by 
Brennu.s from the temple at Delphi (Strab. j'. 
188; cf. Just, xxxii. 3), which may have been 
brought back (if the story is true) by the Tecto- 
sagcB, who served in the anny of Brennus. The 
town and temple nnre plundered by the consul Q. 
Servilins Caepio, in n.C. lOG ; but the subsequent 
destniction of his army and his own unliappy 
fate were regarded as a divine punishment for 
his s.-icrilegious acL Hence arose the proverb, 


Tmolus or Titnolus (Tu£\os; ifoz-Dnn/t), a I .-luriim Tolosaiiiim hnbcL (Liv. £p. G7 

, . . 1 . • ^ 1 -^T- -• T' I — i.T \r ::: ort 


celebrated mountain of Asia Minor, running E. 
and ^V. tlirough tlio centre of Lydia, and 
dividing the plain of tho Honnus, on tlio N., 
from that of the Caystcr, on the S. At its E. 
end it joins JI. Messogis, thus entirely enclosing 
the valley of tho Cayster. On the W., after 
throwing out the NW. branch called Sipylus, it 
runs far out into the Acgaean, forming, under 
tho name of Mimas, the groat Ionian peninsula, 
beyond which it is still further prolonged in 
the island of Chios. On its N. side arc tho 
sources of tho Pactolus and tlio Cogarnus; on 
its S. side those of tho Caystcr. It produced 
wine, safirou, zinc, and gold. (/7. ii. llTd ; Strab. 
p. 591 ; Acsch. Pers, 50 ; Hdt, i. 81 j Verg. Georg. 
ii. 97.) 

Togata, Gallia. [G.vllia.] 

Tolbiacum [ZuXpich)^ a town of Gallia Beb 
gica, on the road from Colonia Agrippina to 
Treviri ^ac. Hist, iv, 79). 

Tolentinum (Tolinas, -utis: Tolcnihio), a 
town of Picenuro, on a height on the river 
Flusor {Chienft). (Plin. iii. 111.) 

Tolerium, an ancient town of Latium, prob- 
ably near Labicum. It was destroyed at an 
early period. (Dionys v. Gl, 17; Plut. 
Oor. 28.) 

Tolenua or Telonius (T^rano), a river in the 


Oros. V, 15, Gcll. iii. 19; cf. Cic. D» iii. 80.) 
There arc tho ruins of a small amphitheatre 
and some other Roman remains at tho modeni 
town. 

Tblumnius, Lar, Inn^ of the Veientes, to 
whom Fidenao revolted in n.c. 43B, and at whoso 
instigation the inhabitants of Fideime slew the 
four Roman ambassadors who liad been sent 
to Fidenao to inquire into the reasons of their 
recent conduct. Statues of these ambassadors 
were placed on the Rostra at Rome, where they 
continued till a late time. In the war whicu 
followed, Tolmnnius was slain in single combat 
by Cornelius Cossus, who dedicated his Bjicils 
in the temple of Jupiter Foretrius, the second 
of tho three instances in whicli the spolia opimci 
were won. (Liv. iv. 17-10 ; Cic. Phil. ix. i?.) 

Tonu or Xomls TSpis : Tojucw, To* 

mila: Kosicniljc), a tomi of Tliracc (sub.sc- 
quently Moesia), situated on the ^V. shore of the 
Euxine, and at a later time tlio capital of 
Scythia ilinor. According to tradition (derived 
partially from the name of tho toum) it was 
called Torai (from ‘cut’), because Medea 

here cut to pieces the body of her brother 
AbsjTrtus. It is said to liavc been a colony of 
tho Milesians. It is renowned as the place of 
Ovid’s banishment. (Ov. Trist. iii. 9, 08 ; 


land of the Sabines, rising in the country of the \ Apollod. i. 9, 25; Hyg. Fab. 18; Strab. p. 319.) 
Marsi and Acqui, and falling into the Velinus xomoruB or Tmatus (TS/iopoit Tpdpos : To- 
(Ov. Fusf. vi. 5C5; Oros. v. 18). 7/mro), a mountain in Epirns, in tbe district 

Toletum (Toledo), the capital of the Carpe* Molossia, between the lake Pambotis and the 
tani in Hispania Tarraconensis, situated on the river Arachthus, nearDodona. p)oDO^’A.] 
river Tagus, whicli nearly encompasses the | TdiiiyTi5(Tti/xupjy), aqiieenof thcMassagetac, 
town, and upon seven hills. A tradition of the ' who dwelt south of tlie Araxes (Jaxartes), by 
middle ages that , it was founded by Jewish * whom Cynis was slain in battle, B.c. 529 (Hdt 


fugitives from Nebuchadnezzar may possibly 
point to an older popular belief in a Phoenician 
foundation. It was taken by the Romans under 
the proconsul M. Fulvius, b.c. 192, when it is 


i. 205-214 ; Cykus). 

Torone (Topufrrj ; TopaTalos), a town of Mace- 
donia, in the district Chalcidice, and on the 
SW. side of the peninsula Sitlionia, from which 


described as a small but fortified town. It was i the gulf between the peninsulas Sithonin and 
celebrated in ancient as well as in modem j Palleno was called Sinus Toronaicus (Hdt. 

f I* . joo. Tjjuc. iv.llO; Liv. xliv.l2; Tac. Ann. 

V. 10). 

Torqnatiis, the name of a patrician family of 
the Manlia Gens. 1. T. Manlius Imperiosus 


times for the manufactory of swords; but it 
owed its greatness to the Gothic kings, who 
made it the capital of their dominions. (Liv. 
XXXV. 7, xxxix. 30 ; Ptol. ii. C, 57 ; Plin. iii. 25.) 
It still contains many Roman remains. 
Tolistobogi, Tolistoboji. [G^vlatia.] 
Tolmides (To\plb7js), an Athenian comman- 
der, who cruised round the Peloponnesus in 
B.c. 455, took Naupactus from the Locrians, 
and settled the Messenians there. In 447 he 
was slain at Coroneia. (Thuc. i. 103, 108, 113 ; 
Died. xi. 84, xii. G ; Paus. i. 27.) 

Tolophdn {To\o(pc^v : To\o<p^yio5), a tonm of 
Locris, on the Corinthian gulf (Thuc. iii. 101 ; 
Steph. Byz. s. v.) 


TorquatUB, the son of L. Manlius Capitolinus 
Imperiosus, dictator b.c. 803, was a favourite 
hero of Roman legendary’ story. Manlius is 
said to have been dull of mind in his youth, and 
was brought up by his father in the closest 
retirement in the country. When the tribune 
M. Pomponius accused the elder Manlius in 
B.c. 3G2, on account of the cruelties he had 
practised in his dictatorship, he endeavoured to 
excite an odium against him by representing 
him at the same time as a cruel father. As soon 


Tolosa (Toulouse), town of Gallia Nar- j as the younger Manlius heard of this, he hnrried 
bonensis, and the capital of the Tectosages, was | to Romo, obtained admission to I’omponius 
situated on the Garonma, near the frontiers of i early in the morning, and compelled the tribune, 
Aquitania (Caes. B. G. i. 10, iii. 20). It was » b 3 ' threatening him iritli instant death if he did 
■subsequently made a Roman colony, and was j not take the oath, to swear that he would drop 
surnamed Palladia. It was a large and , the accusation against liis father. In 8G1 Man- 
wealthy town, and contained a celebrated lius seri’ed under the dictator T. Quintius 
temple, in which great riches were deposited. Pennus in the waragainstthe Gauls, andinthis 
In this temple there is said to have been pre- • campaign earned immortal glorj' by slaying in 
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single combat agigantic Ganl FrozaUiedead 
bodf of the barb^an he took the chain {torques) 
which had adorned him, and placed li around 
hi3 own neck, and from this circanistance he 
obtained the snrname of Torijuatae He was 
dictator m 353 and again m Si9 He was also 
three times consnl nstmel? in 317, 344, and in' 
310 In the last of these years ToTQOatna and 
hi3 colleague, P Deems Mas, gamed the great 
Tictory orer the Intms at the foot of VesoTins 
which estabbshed for eier the BUOTemacy of 
Pmtne orer Latinm. [Decics] Shortly alter I 
the battle, when the two armies were encamped ' 
opposite to one another, the consuls pnblisbed 
a proclamation that no Roman shoold engage 
m singlo combat with a Latm on pam of death. 
Notwithstanding this proclamation, the yonng 
Hanbus the Bon of the consaljproTohcd by the 
msnits of a Tuscnlan noble, Uett us Oenunns, 
accepted hiB challenge slewhia ad7ersaty,and 
bore the spoils in triumph to hiB father The 
consul would not oretloolc this breach of disci 
phne, and the unhappy youth waa erecotedm 
presence of the assembled army This aerere 
eenlence rendered Torquatua an object of 
detcBtation among the Roman youtha aa long as i 
he Ined, and the recollection of hss aerenlj ' 
was preserred hy the expression ZfunlutnA im* 
Ben*. (Lir it 5, 1!>-28, tiu. 8-12, Cic OjT 
U 1.31, fin l 7 iul9 rv« JT 22. QeU.i.18) 
T Uknlius loiquatuSi consol bc 235 

when he conquered the Sardiuians censor 231, 
and consul a second tune in 221 He possessed 
the hereditary slemaeas and serenty of hia 
family , and we accordingly find him opposing I 
m the Benate the raniom of those Romans who I 
bad been taken pnaoners at the battle of I 
Cannae. In 217 he was sent into Sardinie, 
where he earned on the war with wceesa 
against the Carthaginians and the Sardinians. 
He was dictator in 210 {Lit ixii. TO niu 40, 
xxTi. 22, smi. 83, x«. 83 )— 3 T Uanl^s 
Torquatus, consol 1C5 with Cn. Octavins. He 
also inherited the serenty of his ancestors , of 
which an instanco is related in the condemn^ 
tion of bis son, who had been adopted ^ D 
Jumns Siianns. [Sii.a>cs, h>o 2.]— 4. L. Man 
Itua Torquatus, consul B.C 85 wi^ I«.AareI as 
Cott& Torquatus and Cotta obtained the con 
sulship in consequence of the condemnation, on 
account of bribery, of P Cornehns balla and 
P Autronins Paetos, who had been already 
elected consuls After his consulthip Torquatus 
obtained the pronnee of 3Iacedonii He took 
an actire part in suppressing the Cstihiianan 
conspiracy in 63 , and he also supported Cicero 
when he was banished m oS (ball. Cat 18, 
Lit Eji 101, Dio Cass xiiri. 27, Cic pro 
SuU i 10, 12,23)— 5 L. Manlius Torquatus, 
son of l>a 4, accused of bribery (in 66} the con 
euls elect, P Cornelius Sulla and F Antronias 
Faetus, and thus secured the consulship for hi 
father He was closely connected with Cicer. 
during the praetorship (Co) and consulship (63) 
of the latter In C3 he bronght a second sccu 
eatian against P Salla, wbom he now charged 
with hanng been a party to both of Catdi^’ 
Conspiracies. Sulla was defended by lloi 
tensiua and by Cicero in a speech which is still 
extant. Torqaatas,IAehi3 father belonged tol 
the anstocratical ^rty, and accordingly op- j 
posed Caesar on ti» breaking out td the Cml ' 
war in 49 He vas praetor in that year, and 
WM stationed at All^ with six coiiorts. Ho 
joined Ponipeym Greece and in 
lollowing year (4S) he had the command of 
^•wwuia minuted to bun, but was obliged ‘ 


surrender both bimsclf and the town to Caesar, 
wluh howerer, dismissed Torquatos uninjured. 
After the battle of Pharsalia Torquatus* ent ta 
Afnca, and upon the defeat of ins party in that 
coont^ in 46 be attempted to escape to Spain 
along with Seipio and others, but was taken 
pnsoTieTbyP SiUios at Hippo Itcgius and slain 
together with his companions (Cic pro Bull 
1,8-12, ad Aff IT 16 tii 12 ix 8, Caea.H C 
1 24,111 11, Bell Afr 93) Torquatus was well 
aeqnamtedwith Greek literature, and is praised 
by Cicero as » man well trained in every kind 
of learning He belonged to tbe Epicurean 
school of philosophy, and is mtroduced by 
Cicero as the adrocate of that school m his 
dialogue Be Bintbui, the first book of which is 
called Torquafut in Cicero a letters to AUicns 
— d. Torquatus, addressed by Horace (Od iv 
l,Ep k. &), la conjectured with some probability 
to be the C Nonius Asprenas who assumed 
the name Torquatus when Augustus presented 
him with a golden torques on the occasion of h » 
taking part in a ‘Ludus Trojao ' and meeting 
with an accident (Suet. Auy 43,S6) Another 
theory IS that he is the A Torquatus mentioned 
tbe AUteut of Nepos as having taken part 
I the campaign of Bratus and Cassius 
Torquatus fiilinus [SiLavisj 


' 10t>, 

Trahea, Q , a Roman comie dramatist who 
occapiea the eighth place in the Canon of Vo! 
caliae8ediptDt[Szi>ioms]. The period when 
ho floonshed is nncerlain, but be has been 

C «d about BC 130 Noportioaof hiawork* 
been preserred with the exception of half 
a dozen lines quoted by Cicero (Varr ep> 
Chans 1 241, Cic Tuse ir 81,67) 

Trachklns, Oalnlus, consul s-b 68 with 
Silios Italicus, IS frequently jnentoned by his 
contemporary QamtJian as one of the most 
diatiDffoishea orators of hu ago (Quint x 113 1 
Tac J/tsi I 83 00 11 $0) 

T^hie or Trachin {Tp«xf» Ion. TprjYis, 
T»rojff» Tpaxirioi) 1 Also called Heraclea 
Trachimae, or Heraclea Phthiotidis, or 
simply Heraclea ( HptbcAvia -fi ir Tvaxtrais, or 
"H >j iw Tfiaxiri), a town of ^cBsaly m the 
district Slalj^ celebrated as tbs residence of 
Heracles for a tune Heraclea was taken bjr 
Glabno m B c 191 (Hdl. vii 17C, Strab. p 
fo^.Tbttc ui. 92, Diod. xii 177, cf H “• 
682, Soph. Trachimae, Lit xsi n- 24)— 

2 A town of Phocis on the frontiers of Boeotia, 

and on the slope of SIL Eehcon in the neigh 
boarhood Of l«badca (Strab p. 423, Paus.z 

3 . 2 ) 

TrachonJtis or Trachon (Tpox**'*’’'*. If” 
rs»'), the A district of Palestine beyond the 
Jordan, lay between An tdibanus and the monn 
tarns of Arabia and was boneded on tbe N by 
the territory of Damascus, on the E byAurarii* 
tia, on the S by Ituraea, and on tbe TV by 
Ganlamtis It was for the most port a sai dy 
desert, intersected by two ranges of rocky 
mounUins, called Trachtmen (Tpoxuvn), the 
cares in which gave refuge to ntnneroos 
jbaods of rolbers. For its political relations ^ 
nnder the Asmonaeas and Idumaeao princes, 
seePauiESTiNa. 

Iraens, or Trals (Tnonfo), a nrer of Brat- 
tiuin, on which the byb^tes were defeated by 
the CrotoTuate* about 510 Bx [SrsAfus] 
Tragta, Traglae, or Traglaj (Tpoyfei, Tpa~ 
ytas, T/wyiai), a email island (or more tliau 



TBAGURnrai 

one) in the Aeptionn BCn, near Samos, proliaWy I 
between it and Pharmaenssn, wlicrp Pericloa 
cained a naval victor}- over tlic Samians, n.c. 
489 (Time. i. lie ; Pint. Pci-. D5 ; Strab. p. 035). 


TBAJAl^US 

entered Rmno in triuniiili (KW). In tlm Wlow- 
ing vear (101) Tmjan cnmin'-nccd lii'i accoml 
Dacian war against Dcccbalus, aviso bail ac- 
cepted Urn Kaman terma iners-ly to p<iin tina'. 
and now hlioacd liiss intentions by bnildinp 


■ Trapnrlum {Trau or Tronhie), a town of ; ann now hiiooco ..i» -j - ; 

in nlvricum, eolebnited for its ! forts col ecting war material, and weleomn g 
SSlc and situated on an island connected j lion, an d<-..tlers. 

w-itb ti e mainland by means of a mole (Pol. defeated, and pu an end Ip Im-, 1'^ >0«1. I > 
IR- Strab nn 124,815). »'» course ol tln.s war Trajon built (10..) a 

TrailnopWs (Oricfioro), a toivn in Ibe 1 permanent brid go acro« Uie Dsinnly at the 

interior of Thrace, on the Hebrus, founded modern Turn 'c,.. o. 

by Trajan (Ptol. iii. 11, 13; Procop. Ac/h iv. j stone and of^n 


ScveriP, TIh* ])HTb oI 

till cnonnnuft but tlif' tvrrlicB 
lil— 2.' V town ol Cilicia. [SKT.mi.-s.l— 3. A wereot wood. After the death of Pecebalus 
to,™ in Mysia, on the borders otPhry-gia (Ptol. Dacia was reduced to the form o5 a boman 
It was a citv of the Griineiiothv-ritne, province, strong forts were hinlt in various 


Traianns, M. PlpiUB, Roman emperor .wii. ! In its sculptured illustration of the c-ampaien it 
98-117, was horn at Italica, near Sorille, Sep- , 1ms a historical value winch has Ix-en nell 
tembor 18, 52 or 53 .v.o. Ho was trained to , compared to that of the Bar cur tapestry. Un 
arms, and, after ten vears* scn-ico as military his return Trajan had a triumph, and he ex- 
tribune, rose tbrongii the lower offices to the liibitcd games to tlie people for 123 days. It is 
rank of praetor in 85, sen-ed with distinction in j said that 11,000 aninials were slaughtered during 


't 


the East and in Germany, to which coimlr}- he 
was sent from Spain by Domitian on the 
occasion of the revolt of Antonius .S.itiirnimis | 
legatus with the Spanish legion Adjutrii i 
under his command. He was consul in 91, and 
at the close of 97 ho was adopted by the l 
emperor Hervo, who gave him the rank of 1 
Caesar and tho names of Kerva and Germnnsous, '• 
and shortly after the title of imperator, and the 
tribunitia potestas. His style and title after 
ins elevation to tbo imperial dignity wore 
Imperator Caesar Keren Trajanus Augustus. 
He was the first emperor who was bom ont of , 
Italy. Nen-a died in January 98, and was . 
succeeded by Trajan, who was then at Cologne. ' 
His accession was Imilcd with joy, and lie did . 
not disappoint the e.-cpcotations of the i>oople. | 
He was a great soldier hotli in tho field and in | 
military organisation : and he was scarcely less 
great as an administrator. His finances were 
prosperous, partlyfromhisgood economy, though 
partly also from the good- fortune of Dacian 
mining operations. • Personally, be w-as strong 
and heatthy, of a majestic appearance, laborious, 
and inured to latigue. Tliongh not a man of 
letters, ho had good sense, a Imowledge of tlio 
vprld, and a sonnd judgment. His mode of 
living a-as very simple, and in bis campaigns 
lie shared all the Bufferings and privations of 
the soldiers, by w-hoin be was both loved and 
ieared. He was a friend to justice, and be bad 
a sincere desire for the Iiappiness of the people. 
Trajan did not return to Romo for some months, 
being employed in settling the frontiers on the 
Rhine and the Danube. Especially, he com- 
pleted the fortifications of the Rhine and of the 
Agri Deenmates, founded a non- military station, 
Colonia Trajana, nearVetern, and constructed 
new roads by the Rhine and by the Danube, the 
latter work in preparation for the Dacian -war. 
In 99 lie proceeded to Rome, which he entered 
on foot, accompanied by his wife, Pompeia 
Plotina. In March 101 ajj. Trajan left Rome 
for his campaign against the Daoi. Decebalus, 
. king of the Daci, had compelled Domitian to 
purchase peace by an annual payment of 
money; and Trajan determined on hostilities, 
which should settle matters so as to secure the 
peace of the frontier. This war employed 
Trajan between two and three years, but it 
ended with the defeat of Decebalus, w-lio sued 
mr peace at the feet of the Roman emperor. 
J-rajan assumed the name of Daeius, and 



Trajan, (l-rom iho bast In tho British Mosenm.) 

these nmnsemenls, and that 10,000 gladiators 
fought in the arena, — About this time Arabia 
Petraca was subjected to tho empire by A. 
Cornelius Palma, the governor of Syria, and an 
Indian embassy came to Rome. [An-vnu.] Tlio 
dominions of Agrippa IL, who died A.h, 100, were 
nlBo_ added to the province of Syria. In 111 
Trajan left Rome to make war on the Armenians 
and tlio Parthians, the cause of llie war being 
that tho Parthian Iring, Chosroes, had deposed 
from the throne of Armenia Aiidares, the Roman 
nominee. Trajan spent the winter of 111 at 
Antioch, and in tho following year he invaded 
the Parthian dominions. The most striking 
and brilliant success attended his arms. In the 
course of two campaigns (IIS-IIC), lie con- 
quered tlio greater part of the Parthian empire, 
and took the Parthian capital ofCtcsiphon. In 
no he descended the Tigris and entered the 
Erytlmaean Sea (the Persian Gulf). IVhile ho 
W3 rims engaged tho Parthians rose against 
the Romans, but were again subdued by tho 
generals of Tmjan, Erucius Clarus, who re- 
duced Babylonia and burnt Seloucia, and Lusius 
Quietus, who reduced Mesopotamia. On his 
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retorn to Cte^iphon Tr&jiui detcrmuied to f;ne ituerciAliniportaacc It vm aI&o itronglr fort! 
the Parthiuis a king, ani placed the diadem 1 fied (Tac Ann rui 30,ili»/ ui. 47, Strab pp 
ontheheadof I’arthamaspatcs.sonof Cboeroee I 309, 820, 49j, 6if*) It was taken by the Goths 
Id 117 Trajan fell ill, and as hia complaint j ut the reign of \ atenan , hat it had recovered, 
grew worse be set oot lor Italy lie bred to I and was <0 a Ooanahwg state at (be time of 
reach Selmoa m Cihcia, afterwards called jJnstinwn, who repaired its fortifications (Zosjm 
Trajanopohs, where lie died in Aosust, 117 w33, i'rocop AeJ in 7) In the middle ages 
after a reiga of nineteen years, air months, and it was for iiorac 1 jne the ecal ©f a fragment of 
fifteen dsya [For his death in this city, and the Greek empire, ^led thd empire of Tre- 
not, as Entropias says, at Selencia, ae« C I L Inzoiid / 

Ti IbSl ] His ashes were taken to Borne in a Trigimenni Lacus {Lago di Terugia, or L 
golden ora, earned in tnam;dial nrooession, ?'r»e««erto/,eometioje», bnt not correctly, writ- 
and deposited ondei the colnmn which heara ten Thratymentu, a l^e in Eimna, between 
his name He left no children, and he was Cluaium and Perasia.memorablefortbevictory 
sacceeded by Uadnan fHxn&u^Xs') Tmjan gamed by Hannibal over the Bomaos tiDdi.r 
constracted seiera) great roads in the pmrinccB blamiaiss, s c 217, at a point where the hills 
and in Italy among them was the road across from Cortona extend to the maigin of the lake 
the Pomptine Ilarshes, which be constmeted (Liv xrii 4, SUab p 226, Or Fast vi. 770) 
with magnificent bridges over tfie atreams. At TntQfl (rpaeirof), a Thracian people who 
Ostia he built a large new baain. At Rome dwelt 00 tbeSE of Mt P.hodope (Hdt. v 3 4, 
he constructed the aiioedact called by hia Liv ixzriii 41) 

name, built a theatre in tbe Campas Martins Treba (Trebanus TretO, a town in Latiom 
and, above all, made the Forum TrajaoaiD, with near tbe sooicesol the Amo, I>E of Anagnja 
Its basilicas and libraries, and his column m the (Plin ui 64, PtoLiu 1,62) 
centre TrebitSns Testa [TESTa.] 

TraisBi Portsf fCcviPar CEtaac] TrAhelUat PolUo [Sca»rosES Il/srosun 

Trajeetsai fCVrecif), a toirn of tbe Batsri AroisTaEj 
on the Rhine, called at a later time Trajertu* Ttebla (Trellta), a small nver m Galliu 
ifAeni or TVni ad iihenum CiMtpma faibng mto the Po near PUcentis 

3Wle» or Tralbi (of T;i<iAA«7j. h TfiaAXit It is memorable for the victory which Uannibsl 
TpoXAiaatfr, TralUinns OAiuxeh/ftaor Ra gamed ovet the Romans, b c SIS This mei 
near Aidin), a fiounshmg commercial city of Ly is generally dry in summer, but is filled with s 
dm, in Asm Minor It stood oa a ulatean at ta« rapid stream in winter, which was the season 
b {ooto(MhM«ssogi«(withacitiia«tODabigber when BauDibsl detestea the Romans. (PohiiL 

rt on the banka of the litUe nver Eudon, a 66-74, Lit nu 62-56. Stnb p 217, Lucan, 
ntaryof the Maeaodsr, from which the u 40 Eotrop hl 0, Tier il C, 12) 
ety was distant 80 sUdis (8 gcogr miles) It TtibSnIsi, C , played rather a prommest 

was said to bare been fouiided by Atgives and part in the last days of the tepuhlie He com 
Thracian settlers on the site of so ofder town | meneedpoUic life as a sopportrr of tbe anst> 
called Antheib (^inU p. 648 ■ Diod. sni. 6S, crabes] party, and in his ^nsestorshipfs c 60) he 
Steph, Byx. t e ) tinder the Seleneidse it bore ■ attempW to prerent tlie adoption of F Cloams 

the names of Seleacia and Antioebia. !.-»•- -i.i...- . — n_ ir-.. .a cr— ^ »< 1 

Tntniullaf, Saetoolaf [Stxrovrca] 

TnuceUeaiia Haas, a moantaio of Maai«> 
tania Caesaneusis, between Csesatea and tbe 
nrer Chinalsrh (Amm jiarc xiir S) 

Trapexspolis (T/MTtfoa»«Xii), a (own of 
Phrygia, on the S slope ofMt Cadmus. Itaeite 
was near tbe modem Aisor and Sadi Sent 
Tnpeafia (TpaTi(evt Tpawtfevwrier and 
•aiaiai) 1 (bearMatTia) a city of Arcadia, 
on the Alphens, the riane of which was mythi 
caljy denred from the Tpdrt(a, or altar, oa 
which l^caon was said to have offered human 
sacrifices to Jore. At the tune of the building 
of Megalopolis, the inhabitants of Trapezos, as 
was allege, rather than be tiansfen^ to tbe 
new city, migrated to the abores ol the X.auiie, 
a^ their city fell to nun. (Fans mn 6, 3; 

ApolJod. ui. 8, 1 ; Hdt n. 127 }—3. Taroboron, 

Trabexun, or Trebiiond), a colony of Sinope, 
at almost the eitrene E of tbe >' shore of 
Asia Minor Tlie city denr^ its oaise either 
from the table like platean on which it was built, 
or because emigrants from the Arcadian Trape- 
ze took some part in its settlement (Pao» xuu 
27, 4) The former u the moiu likely state- 
ment, since there is no reason why the mam 
body of colonists from Sinope should have 
given it the name of another town. After 
binope lost her independeneo, Trapems be- 
longed, first to Armenia Minor, and afterwaide 
^ 'ho kingdom of Pontos. Undi * “ 


'.‘n^i* “'f’ probably by Pompey. 

sSllbt conunicted a Sew harbour;: 

*0 city became a place of first-rate com I 


intoaptebeisD family (Ctc adFi 2 nt.>T 21) 
He changed tide* soon afterwards, and la his 
Inbuuate of tbe plebs (55) be was the instru 
snenlof tbe UiomTinin proposing that Pom 
pey shoohl hare the two Spams, Crassus Syna, 
and Caesar the GsnUand lUyncum for another 
period of five years. This proyiosal received 
the approbation of the comitia,and is known 
by tbe name of Qie Lex Trebonia For this 
semcehe wisrrwardeil by being appointed one 
of Caesar’s legates m Gaul, where be remained 
tiU the breakuig oat of the Civil war in 49 
In the course of tbe same yearhe was intrusted 
byCaesar with the command of tlio land forces 
igagedin the siege of AfsssJia. (CoeaFG r 
I, VI- 40, He 1 . 86, u. 1, Dio Cass, ilu J9) 
|lo 4b Tre'iioniua was city praetor, soh in "fiie 
discharge of his duties resisted the seditioM 
attenipts of his colleague, M- Caehus Rufus, to 
obtain by force the repeu of Caesar’s law re- 
specting tbe payment of debts. Towards the 
end of 47, Trebraius, as propraetor, succeeded 
Q Cassius Longinus in tbe governaient of 
Further Spam, but wss expelled from tbe pro- 
Tmoe by a mutiny of the eoldien wboeipoated 
tbe Porapeiau party Csessrraiscd bun to the 
consulship in October, 45 and promised bun 
(he {sovuice of Asia. (Dio Casa zbii 29, 4A) 

Id return for all these bonours and favours, 
Trebonius was one of the pnme movers in the 
coaspmey to saaassioate Caesar, and after the 
murder of his patron (ti) he went as proeonfnl 
tothejiroTinceofAsia. In the following year ' 
(<S) Doiabella, who had received from Antonias 
ttie province of Syna, surprised the town of 
nmyma, where Trebonius waa then hvuie, and 


N 
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‘rrA'-'v”.'!,,. iili ™ Si” 4'l i™. ■ IWrl™. I. i™ n M. V„c,.,l. ...l ll;j w.i.:-. ;» 


the coaE:t of ^'^miflin. fomih.? tl.e B*. licadlAnd i vnih f iw- ,, o ,.■« ‘'{.t, ”' .'; Ir!- 

of the Sinns Olcachiles (Hoy of Siouih). j DiK-floi: I “r ., 

lisvlri or Treveri, n powerful iH'ople in I TncMn. ;Tr.'.i‘r..Ai.v.J _ 

Gallia Belsica, who wore faithful allies of the Tricaranon aftK^yo-: Tpivra-arri r). R !•?-■ 
Romans, aud whose cavalry was the K'-t in nil Iro^s in I’hliasia. Sh.. of I hhii», on a r.iouii.ain 
Gaul (Cues. S.G. iii. Jl, iv. 10. vi. 02; Tnc. of the same name. . . 

Germ. 28). The river Mosolla flowed tlirouRh . Tricasscs, Tneastt, iricasslnl. a p.oplr in 
their territorv. which extendf d westward from Gallia L\ij:diim*ii"i», h, of the Foioues wlir-'i' 
the Rhino tis far as the Rcmi. Their chief chief town was An^iistol>oniv_ ailrrw.vrda Iri- 
town was made a Roman colony hy Augustus, ) enssae {Troij's). llTiii. iv. 1C»7 ; I'tol. ii. h, V.'.) 
.ind was called Augusta Treviroruta (Triir or ; TritasUAi, a p> "ph- in (mllia Ntithont:_n*i*i, 
Treves). It stood on the right hanl: of the j helwem the Cavans and Via oulii, inh.rlii'.i'.'.g 
Mosolla, and became under the later emjnrc ' n narrow slip of country U twi on tlie l>r*'.me 
one of the most flourishing Roman cities N. of j and tho Isere, on tlie banks of the Isl re. Tl:- v 
thoAlps. It was tho capital of Belgica rrima; ■ were to the N. of the Vo*.'ontii, nrid Ilannilnl, 
and after the division of tho Roman world by in his march from the ‘ Island ’ near yiitriire 
Diocletian (a.d. 292) into four districts, it be- to tlie place where he cros-tsl tlie AIj s fas was 
came the residence of tho Caesar who had the said above, either tlm ,11. (iVm’t-ri' rir tlie Cnl 
government of Britain, Gaul, and Spain., ITcre ■ d’Argenliere : probably the former; Hny 
dwelt Constantius Chlorus and his son Con- II.vxmiiai,), pe.ssed first thronph the country ol 
stautino the Great, ns well ns several of the, the Tricastini, then through that of the 
subsequent emperors. The modern city still , Voconlii, then throueh that of the Tricorii 
contains many interesting Roman remains. (Liv. juci. ill ; Plol. ii. 1(1, lU). Tie'ir chief town 
The most important of these remains is the was .Augusta Tricastinorum, or simply Augusta 
Poria Nigra or Black GaiCy a large and {Aoustr). 

massive buil^ng in an excellent state of pre- Triccn, snhscquentlv Tric.alu (Tfiftwi), 
P/ d’ortnr.] In TpfvoAc: Trihknhi). an ancient town of 

addition to this, there arc extensive remauis Thessaly in the district IleBtiaeotin, situapd 
oflhelioman bmh5, of the aimihithealre, and on the Lelliaeiis, N. of tlie i’enenn. Hoimr 
n ■ repri-scnts it ns governed bv the eons of 

Asclepius, and it contained in haler times a 


Criarius, Valerius. 1. L., quaestor nibanua celebrated temple of Ibis god. (it. ii. 729, iv 
. 81 ; and propraetor m Sardinia 77, when be 202; Strab. p. .187 ; Riv. xxxii. 18 ) 
mlsed Lep.dns, who liad fled into that island ; Trichonis (Tpixwvl, : Vrakhori', a large lake 
to repeal the in Aclolia, E. of Straloa and XJ of Ml. Ara“ 
laws of Sulla. Tnanus sen-ed under Lucullu.s . cynthus 

° 1 Trichbnlum (Tp.xdnon : Tmya-y.tM, a town 

dates, and at first gained considerable dislmc- in Aetolia, E. of lake Triclion^ fStnib n i 'lO • 
t.on bylus zeal and aelmty. In 68 Triarius Pol. m S ; Pniis. ik S? 1l) ^ ^ 

was despatched to the assistance of Fabina.! Tiiciptinns, lucretlus. [LrcriETU Gunk.] 

Tncolpni : TpiKo\ccvfvs)y a toa'ii 

of Arcadia, a lilUo X. of Megalopolis, of wliicli 
a temple of Poseidon alone tcinnined in the 
tiiM of Ppsanms (Pans. viii. 3, -1, viii. 27, 3). 

TricoMU (Tpuoepfa; Kaimae), a town of tbo 
Thwnades (pos.sibly a union of three villages) 
m Phrypn (but afterwards assigned to Galatia 
roi nud Pcssinus 

\irt01, V, 2, 22). 

O” ‘'le river 

Brae, and whoso chief town wa.s prob.ihiv the 
modem S( Bonnef, on tho N. bide of the' Col 

dwiir^ ’'f’i'f (Vapincum). They 
^ Vocontu [see TmcASTi.vil. 

Tneorythus (TpiKitpugos : TpiKopiatos), a 


who had been intrusted with the defence of 
Pontus while Biicullns invaded Armenia, and 
wlio was now attacked by Mitliridates with 
■overwhelming numbers. Triarius compelled 
Alithridates to assume the defensive, and carly 
m the following year he commenced active 
operations against the Pontic king. Anxious 
Mithridates before the 
amval of Lucnllus, Tnarius allowed himself 

slaughter near Zela. (Ann 

™ ' .7.' the precedin', nc- 

cus^ M. Aeroihus Scaurus, in 54, first ofrcnc 
iuiidae and next of amhitns. Scaurus was 
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^«22]a9 in Attica, beiiwgio^ to tbe Cnbo Awotis simid tacit idsti^a to othen ss to mtjca the 
between Marathon and Rbamnos anme af^roi>n*t« 1 In Arcadia, comprising 

Tncrana (Tplxpofa TnAftinj an isVttd ©*f the three cities tit Cailia, D poena and Non 
the coast ol ArgoJis near ncrmione (Paua n aens ita name i« preserred m the modem 
81 8) (own of Tnpoli/ta CAaciria-t-ja. T PeU^ 

Tndeatuitt frrrnt in Ital an Trenlof the gonu, in Thesealy cotnpnain^ the three 
capital ol the TndeatlDl and »h* clutf town towns of Aaorns DoUebe and lythiiim (Lir 
of Raet a, situated on the rirer Attests (drfnie) xiu In Rhodes eompneing the three 

and os the pass o( the Alpe leading to Verona Ixmao cities Lindos lalyius and Caminis. 
^bn. Ill 180 Just XX 5) Its greatneea dales Riioscs (JjerrftoO a ci^ of Lydia on 
from the middle ages and it la chiefly eele the Maeandet twelxe rmlec tv of Hierspobs, 
braied on acronnt of the ^elesiutieal council on the road from Sardis to lisod cea ^toh 
which assetnbUd within vta walls an )51o e 2 18 IIierDci. p. 889)— 5 (Tireboli) a 
Tnere* or Trien* (Tpi^friff A,n/fAt asmall fortress on the coast of Pontns,onanTerof the 
fortress on tho coast of Phoenicia, between atune name (rfre6oh Saj nusety stadia E of 
TnpohsaDd the Prom. Tlieuprosopoa (lol t . Itm Prom. Zcpbfnsia /C Zefreh)-^ (Tr»- 
bu, Strab p 7511 poh. Taraliilut) on the coast of PI ocnicia 

Tnfanast a town is I^tinia, between Min consisted of three distinct cities one stadiam 
tnmae and Sinnessa (Lie win. 11) ' (COO fe«t) apitrt each bteLrig >ts own nsllt, bot 

l^inaeifil [SrctiJ*! all aoited macommon coostitolion haring one 

Tmtcmeif or Trutegua Cr8‘*’<fw<r Tfirtiata place cd assembly and forming m real ty one 
Tpierfieiii) a demoa la Attica, belonging to the city They were colonies of iyre S don and 
In^ Ceeropia oo Mt Paroes Andos respcctirely Trpolis stood about 

Tnnohantei oneofthemoalpoweifolpeopfe tturtynuIeaS of Aradns and about the same 
of Britain, inhahiting the caodem Eeect. They dialance N ol Byblos on a bold headland 
are mentioned in Caesar a infasion of BnUui formed by a spor of Mt Lebanon It hal a 
and they offered a formidable reaixtaoce to tbe line hariour ar d a ffonnshiog commerce 
inrading force sent into the island by the fPtol * 15 « Strab p 751 DuSl an 11 — 
eraperor Ckodms (Caea O G \ SO Tac < The district oa the N coast of Afnca 
Ann JIT 81 ) between the two Syrtes, comprising the three 

Tnacil* or Tneala (Tg Tf «r«A« T/« c ties of Sabreta jot AbtotonoJU! Oea, and 

KoAisar TncaliBQs nr Cafnfis Beffofot a Leptie Magna, and also called Tnpolitana 
moniiUu) fortreaa m the interior of Sio ly neat Uegto fSTnnci.) He name is preseteed in 
the C -unissns was in the Semle war the bead | that o! the regency of Tnpoft tbe W pert of 

osanere of the slarea asi the resulenre of' - - -s -- re., _• .c. .. 

theirleadeiTiTpboa (Diod xnn 7 Cic Itrr 

T 1 Ptol Ul ( t<) 

TrtiSpai (Taidiroj or Tp wH *oo ol Poseidon 
«Ad Caaaoe • iaauhfcr ol Aeclas or of l/elioe 
and Bhodos and the father of ^lutnedia and 
Erysichtbon. UetiM, hit con Crynebtbon is 


, , . j,7ViojK’is 

Ttiopas espelled the Pelasgums, orongioaJ m 
hah Cants from the djstnci of Botinm IDotioe 
Canpas) S ol Os»aLnThess^y>biitwaetum»eU 
obliged to emigrate and went to Cana,wber»j 
he foandedCoidoson thelrtop sn promontory 

E dt 1. J7* , Diod. ▼ 60 ApoUod. i 7, 1 , Or 
rf Tin 751 ) Ills son E-rysichthon wae pan 
ished by Cemeter with lossVuble hanger 
because lie had siobtcdb-eysacted grore, bat 
the same story is also told of Tnopas hunaelf 
tERrsrcFt^^o^ 1 

TnCpI* or TnSpIen, an eatly name of 
CWJUCH 

nmi^\Rirv'i>-AieT ir^rTi7''AVp««wnbry-| 
which terminates th* peninsula of Cmdas ' 
fcirmiiig tbe Sit headland of Cana and of Asia 
Slinor Upon it was a temple of Apollo aor 
named Tnopias, which was tbe centre of 
cnion for the states of Dous Hence it sree 
aUo culled the Sacred rromoBtoiy flbnc 
rui-io 60 Mehi 16 Stepb. Byn sr) 
Tnphylia (Tpifivtla TpigivAissJ the 8 por 
lion of Elis, lying between tbe Alpheee and, 
tbe Nedsi, is said to hare denred its name from | 
the three different tribes by whicb it was 
peopled. [Elis] Its chief town was Pn«8 
Tnpodjsens (Tfi Tf/reUfftnit jit 

XJeru-eni Po.) atown in the vnteriorof Megan*, 
of Megara.aad at th« footof Mt Geranois 
(Thoc IT 70 Strab. p. 801. racs.i.tS 8) 

, (TptreMt TpiwoAfrejr} is properij' 

Vim came ©i a confederacy composed of three ] 
•• — a district containing tht«« cites, bat 
logic cities which bad 


iV Is also appl ed to < 


Which answers (0 It, and ui that of (he city of 
TNipofi probable the artctenl Oea 
TnMiitlns [SrhTica TstPotis, 

bo 7 ' 

T^ptal^aos (TfirriAtfici) a focef hero of 
Eleatis (is which character he appears m tl o 
Uomem Sy^n t9 Demtier), sni ironhjpi«d 
there as a dnly connected with tlie sowing 
of com Be t* described is the Att « story 
•s son cd Celeos, king of Eleusis and Sletan rtk 
Other legends describe him aa son of king 
Eleasi* by Cothonea, or <>f Oceanus and Gaea 
OF of Trwlufns by an iCtensinian woman , 
OF his father is Paras (cf the Jlanaa plain) 
or Byasolea (Pass i If S,JIvmn in Cer 
m ApoUod. 1 . B a, Ityg rol UT, Serr 
ad <>cora u 19) By th« Latin poets he u 
coRimoory regarded aa tbe uiecntor of tbe 
plough (Very Georg > 1'') , hot it fa doubtful 
u this was the original conception of him 
Accord ng to the most lamil ar Attic legend 
Celeos the lather ol TnpVolcmus Enbuloi 
JAooVs; Boif iSVtBisjnhJir or Jfenrupiluni; duw 
pliably receiTed Demeter at Elens • when ehe 
was weodenagm search of her daughter Tbe 

K Ideas in return wished to make his son 
mO] hon immortal, and placed hun la the 
fire taonler to destroy his mortal parts, but 
bletanire wrreamed out ut the sight, ami the 
clutd was consimed by the flames. As a com 
pensation for thu berearemeot, tbe goddrss 

S ara to Tnptciaaias » chariot with winged 
ragons and seels cf wheat In this chanot 
Triptotemna was horse orer the earth making 
man aerjoainted with the blesaings of agncnl 
loro (Or Jfef r CtS, Pans t e rii. 19 S, 
nu 4 1), and hence ol jaws and cirtlmtion. 
[jDiet of Ant art. T/ieani< 5 )ftortoJ On h« 
Fetim to Attica, Celeos enleamored to kill 
kttn bat by (he command ol Veateter he was ’ 
oMiged to pye tphiseonnlTy toTrptoiemns, 
who now estaHiahed the worsh p of Demeter 
and instituted theThesmophona (Apollod. f c) 
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This is not the version of the Homeric Hymn to 
Demetcr (128, 474), which, us was said above, 
describes him as one of the heroic chiefs or 
princes of Eleusis, instructed by Demeter in her 
sacred rites : the legend which mokes liim son 
of Eleusis points to his local worship as hero 
or deity being ancient in that district. The 
period and reason of the introduction of Demo- 
phon and of the strengthening by fire are not 
very clear, nor why Triptolemus entirely took 
the place of Demophon as son of Celeus and 
favourite of Demeter; but the most natural 
inference is that the belief in Triptolemus as 
god of com>5owing was a very old one, and that 
his story was altered when the worship of 
Deraeter became supreme and he was fitted 
into the myth. In the vases of tlie fifth and 
fourth centuries b.c. Triptolemus is constantly 
represented in his winged cliariot, sometimes 
drawn by serpents (symbols of the powers of 
the earth) ; and there is little doubt that the 
myth of Triptolemus primarily signified the 
introduction of corn-growing and its communi- 
cation from one country to another. It has 
been suggested, with some probability, that the 
idea of Triptolemus as esiiecially the god of 
ploughing arose from a confusion of him with 
Osiris, the god of ploughing, and a vase now at 
St. Petersburg is noticed which represents 
Triptolemus in his serpcnt-cluiriot starting 
from Egypt. Di this view he becomes the 
ploughing god in the Alexandrian period (cf. 
Sorv. ad Georg, i. 19). AVhether his name 
should be connected in^ derivation with triple 
ploughing (r/j/r, 7roK€7r) is doubtful ; there were 
certainly three sacred ploughings recognised by 
the Athenians corresponding to the tliree actual 
ploughings for certain crops ; but, if the con- 
jecture is right that he was not primarily the 
god of the plough, the connexion of sound may 
be accidental. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that, though primarily the distributor 
of seed, he may in very early times have been 
the god of the culture which followed it, and 
have been named accordingly. Ho is repre- 
sented on earlier vases in his chariot as a fuU- 
groum man with ears of corn in liis hand, or 
like a Ifing, with a sceptre ; but in later art he 
is often a youth or a boy (as in Latin poets), an 
idea which perhaps was borrowed from that of 
lacchus in the mysteries. 

Tritaea (Tpfrata: TpiToi€i5ff), 1. A town of 
Phocis, NW. of Cleonae, on the left bank of the 
Cephissus and on the frontiers of Locris (Thuc. 
iii. 101).— '2. [Kasiritza)) one of the twelve 
cities of Achaia, 120 stadia E. of Pharae and 
near the frontiers of Arcadia. Augustus made 
it dependent upon Patrae. (Hdt. i. 145; Pol. 
ii. 41 ; Strab. p. 886 ; Pans. vii. 226.) 

Trito or Tritogenia. [Athexe.] 

Triton {Tphuu), son of Poseidon and Ampin- 
trite (or Celaeno), who dwelt with his father 
and mother in a golden palace in the bottom of 
the sea, or, according to Homer, at Aegae 
(Hes. Th. 930; Apollod. i. 4, 6). Later writers 
describe him as riding over the sea on horses 
or other sea-monsters. Sometimes we find 
mention of Tritons in the plural. Their appear- 
ance is differently described ; though they are 
always conceived as haring the human figure 
in the upper part of their bodies, and that of a 
fish in the lower part. The chief characteristic 
of Tritons in poetry as well as in works of art 
is a trumpet made out of a shell {co7iclia)t which 
the Tritons blow as they follow in the' train of 
Poseidon (Ov. Met. i. 333). It is probable 
that Triton was once an independent sea-deify 
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or impersoiiation of the sea, represented like 
the Phoenician fish-deities ; and became a son 
and attendant of Poseidon when the worship 
of that deity prevailed eveiywhere as the 
supreme god of tlie sea. 

Triton FI., Tritonis, or Tritonitis PaluB (Tpi- 
Tojj', Tpirasyis, Tpirwy^Tis), a river and lake on 
tho Mediterranean coast of Libj^a, which are 
mentioned in several old Greek legends, 
especially in the mythologj” of Atieene, whom 
one account represented as born on the lake 
Tritonis, and as the daughter of the nymph of 
the same name and of Poseidon; hence her 
surname of Tpiroyiucta [see p. 138, b], "Wlien 
the Greeks first became acquainted geographi- 
cally with the N. coast of Africa, they identified 
tlie gulf aftenvards called the Lesser Sertis 
with tho lake Tritonis. This seems to be the 
notion of Herodotus, in the story he relates of 
Jason (iv. 178, 179; Argox.^utae), A more 
exact Imowledge of the coast showed them a 
great lake beyond the inmost recess of the 
Lesser Syrtis, to which the name Tritonis was 
then applied. This lake had an opening to the 
sea, ns well as a river flowing into it, and ac- 
cordingly the geogi’aphers represented the 
river Triton as rising in a mountain, called 
Zuchabari, and forming the lake Tritonis on its 
course to the Lesser Syrtis, into wliich it fell. 
The lake is undoubtedly the great salt lake, in 
tho S. of Tutiis, now in great part dried up, 
called SchhhaUFarini. Lucan (ix. 846) ap- 
pears to make Tritonis the lake or the estuary 
of tho river Latbon or Lethon in Cyrenoica.. 
[Lathon*.] 

Trivlcuni (Trivico), n small town in Samniiun, 
situated among the mountains separating Sam- 
nium from Apulia, in the country of the Hir- 
pini (Her. Sat. i. 5, 70). 

Troas (?; Tpway, sc. x^P®» 

Tpdfs: TpaaSevs : the territory of Ilium 

or Troy, formed the NW. part of Mysia. It 
was bounded on the 'VV. by the Aegaean sea, 
from Pr. Lectum to Pr. Sigeum at the entrance 
of the Hellespont ; on the NW. by the Helles- 
pont, as far as the river Rhodius, below Abydus ; 
on tlie NE. and E. by the mountains v/hich 
border the valley of the Rhodius, and extend 
from its sources southwards to the main ridge 
of M. Ida, and on the S. by the N. coast of the 
Gulf of Adramyttium along the S. foot of Ida; 
but on tho NE. and E. the boundary is some- 
times extended so far as to include the whole 
coast of the Hellespont and part of the Pro- 
pontis, and tho country as far as the river 
Granicus, thus embracing the district of Dar- 
dania, and somewhat more. Strabo extends 
the boundary still further E., to the river 
Aesepus, and also S. to the Caicus ; but this 
clearly results from his including in the terri- 
tory of Troy that of her neighbouring allies. 
(17. ix. 321, xxiv. 544 ; Hdt. vii. 42 ; Strab. pp. 
581-616.) The Troad is for the most part 
mountainous, being intersected by M. Ijda and 
its branches : the largest plain is that in which 
Troy stood. The chief rivers were the Satnois 
on the S.> the Rhodius on the N., and the 
Scamander {Meyidere) with its afiluent tho 
Simois {DojjibreJi) in the centre. The last tw’o, 
whose connexion with scenes in the Iliad gives- 
them an importance beyond their size, aro 
discussed^ more particularly under Tboja. 

Trocmi or -ii. [Galatia.] 

Troes. [Troas.] 

Troezen (Tpotf/j;', more rarely TpoiCrirv * 
Tpoi^ivios : Dnainala)j the capital of Troezeiua- 
n district in the SE. of Argolis on 
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the Saronic g^ili, and oj pn^itc the talaad «t 
Aegma. The terra was eicoated at some bttle 
distance from the coast on which it posiiess^ 
a barbonr called Fogin (Ilaryio') oirposite the 
island of Calanna Troezen was a rerr ancient 
citj, and IS said to bare been onginall} called 
Poseidonia, on account of ita worship of Poset 
don. [Cauenu j The legend of a eonteat 
between Poseidon and Athene tor the protec- 
torship of Troezen which ended in their agree 
ing to share it (hence both appear on the coins) 
prohahl; arose from the fact that the worship 
of Athene was accepted side fa; side with the 
older worship of Poaeidon (Pans n 80 6) 
Traditionally it receired the name of Troezen 
from Troezen, one of the eons of Pelops , and it 
IS celebrated m mythology as the place where ' 
Fitthens the nutemal grandfather of Tbesens, ' 
Ured, and where Thesens himself was horn. ' 
In the Homeric age Troezen was for a long i 
time dependent upon the kings of Argos {IL j 
'6), and this dependence seems to bare 
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Prum The site of Troy has been dupufed 
fnmithe tune of Demetrma of Scepsis in the 
second century b c who denied that tlie then 
existing Uiiun stood on theeitc of the Ilomenc 
city, chiefly on the ground that Uie plain neat 
Diniiihovniii reguiredasabattle ground, wasa 
recent alluTial deyiosil Jlodetn geologislshare 
shown that it is an error to regard this forma- 
tion of land (to any important ertent) as mote 
recent than the Homeric age Demetrius placed 
thesiteat awMiflthe village of the Ilians) 

three or foot oules farther up Ihe Scamander 
lira news did not rae>t with general acceptance, 
and the P-omaiis especially continued to look 
apon Ciura hovnm as occupying the site of 
t^ir supposed mother city At the end of the 
last century partly because L>e Chevaher dis- 
covered a fact and cold spring near Bnnarbasbi 


mentioned in II xxu 147. the bill called 
Dayh was fixed npoif as the biU of Troy, and 
this new is still jnaintained by some scholais 
continued after the Donan conquest of both of great anlbonty Few dispute! it at all Ull 
towns (Pans, ii 30 9), but m the fustoncal j the excavations of Dr Sehlieroatin in 7871- 
penod It appears as an independent stale It j 1879 at Hissarlik, conf noed (latterly m con 
was a city of someunpurtance for we readthat junction sntb Dr Durpfeld) in fed 

tbe Troezenians tent fire ships of war to him to revert to the oldest belief — (hat Uia 
SaUmis and IQOO heavy armed men toPlatoea. site of niQm Vetns, or (tie ffomenc Troy was 
IVUen the Persians entered Attica the Troete . the tameas that of lUant ^oT□^l The ijoes- 
nians distisgtushed tbemaelTCs by tbe kinduess ' (ion is not cvea now one upon which it is wise 
with which they received the Atheuiaos who to nronounce dogmatically Tbe supporters of 
ol hged to abandon their city (Hdl. viu | both sraws hare m tome cases pressed points 


fl pint r^em 10) Tile fneodsLipcoalmcied 
till the Peloponnesian war when tlie Troeze 
mans allied themselres with hparta (Thoe- 
ilSC) 

TregfUBe three snuU islandi nasted Pttloo 
Argennon and Sasdahoa, lying o8 tbe prosMu 
pj^ of Trofnhma. Plrcitt ] 
tngiM laetu (Pi<;z>u.j 
Troglodftse (TgwrAali'roi, no tn 

eacet), the same afpbed by tbe Oroek geogrw' 
phers to ranooi nsciriliseo people, who had oo , 
abodet but caves, emcully to tbe luhabitaots : 
of the coast of the Ked bea, along the 
shores of Ppper Aetbiopia (Ildt. 

JV 1S3 Frtipl 51“7) The whole of ihu coast 
wascaUedTroyloJytlcefTewyavSi'rur^) (Agalh 
arch ei-fl3 1 Diod. 111 . 82, 83 ) There were 
also Troglodytae a Moesia, on the banks of the 
Danube T&e Troglodytes of the 'W coast ol 
Bed Bea are described by Agatharcbides as 
a barbarous people wbo wore little clothiog, 
had wives in common, and put to death tbe 
aged and infirm. They lived on tbeprodueeof 
their flocks and herds. In the Penpfur tbe 
HUuopian Troglodytes are described as of a 
wfld apx«arance and mrlier than huTses. This 
swiftness ol foot is noticed also by Herodotus 
as characteiiung the Ethiopian Troglodytes, 
and IS said to be still a characteristic of the 
cave-dwellers m the same district Iferodotus 
adds that their Ungnags was like (he twittering 
of bats, an 1 that their food consisted of lizard 
and other reptiles. 

Tregas, Poapeini prsmr* 7 
Troillnrs. [TBOsscirw] 

Tt6Diij son cl Pnam and I7ecob& 

Be feU by the hsed of AehilW. {H xx>r 
257. Vezg Aen i.*71. Her OJ u. 0, HI) 
TTOj*orIlium(TpoIa.'lX»e» Troy J mils at , 
Uiejorfi*), also called Peiglm* {Ttipyajiar,' 
n.fryaMOvovnfirra:^ Tpwj, Tr?«5», f«in.T>K«f», 
irojanus. alsoTros anl Tr Io«), a name vito-' 
periy applied only to the lortressor cilaiMof the ! 

wn the chief eity of theTroed inthe Jlotnene 
»ge the eepiul of Ihe dominion ruled over 


of correspendeuce or dirergenee too far but (ho 
objections to aceeptiag the site st SaU 
near Donsrhushi, are much oioro senoes Dun 
' those which have been alleged sgsicst Hiassr 
Ilk, and if it it sdsntted that tbe Homeric 
descnpcioot were wntleo with coaaidenUe 
knowle^ of tbe local featarcs denred from 
trsditios or from persons} knowledge (and 
(here le notbuig to discuss if this is not 
sdisitted), hot yet were written, Bot by a 
tepogrepner, bat by a poet with seme poetical 
heenre of exs^mtion of ses!% and of ro- 
novHig or creating some natnral obstacle* the 
ciauD of Qisaariik tn be regarded as the hill of 
Troy IS fairly eelabli^ei Tlie rasp of the 
district given on p 973 Is taken from one con 
stmeted by Sir C Wilson. The mam features 
ol (be Uomenc Troy anl its ueig ilxiurhood are 
t^t tbe town, or its Acropolis was situated on 
a hiU near the Hellespont and looking to the 
■tlaud of Tenedos (II. x u. 83) , the Greek 
camp was on the shores of tbe Hellespont, near 
the mouth ol the Bimmander or Xanlhos {i.« 
TV ol Cejic Rhoelouml, and with the nver Sca- 
mandrr between it aoil the cat; of Troy (i>v 
81, xnv 880. , further, Troy w*» ncA a 

greet distance from this shore, since the 
fighting goes on near the city and near the 
cemp backwards and forwards orer the pUm 
on tbe same day , Idaeus goes early In 
Doming to (he camp and gets back to tho 
aasembiy at Troy just after sunrise (no 
418), Pnam drives in the Bight, eaW aod 
sleeps IB AehdJes tent, and gets bade to Troy 
at manse (cxiv 85^9-.) ■ the Suaois joins the 
Scamander and apparently on tbe N wde ol 
thecityfr 774) that this plain reaches up V> 
the neighbourhood of the citadel u clear front 
tbe description of the bottle rolhng up to the 
walls TMre are other details of topograihy 
which do not sifect the narrative and may be 
tmaginary, though they have an appearance of 
local coloanng about them. Such are the 
Scaean gales lea ling into the plain towards the 
Greek eamp and the two springs, one h t and 
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tho other cold, which hreah out near it (t\u 
147), and a rising ground or ‘ swelling of the 
plum* (Opair/xbr TTcSioio) between the city and 
the camp (x ICO, xi 6G). [It must be confessed 
that this last detail is more likelj to be 
imagined than to be carefully taken from 
nature] As regards the sites mentioned, the 
K(Cfxr} of Demetrius has nothing to 
recommend it It is too distant from the sea, 
it stands near the swamps, and it has no 
ruiiib It seems to Iia\ e been chosen becaxisc 


date than can belong to the Homeric poems 
The principal objections urged against Hissar- 
lilv were (1) that it was not high enough to be 
the ‘ windy * Troy , (2) the plain is on the ivrong 
Bide of the Scamander As regards (1), the hill 
of Hi^sarhlv rises from the plain to a height of 
50-C5 feet now it mu';! he recollected that the 
plain about it is destitute of high ground, and 
this isolated height might n ell be called ‘loftj,* 
‘wind},’ Ac ; and it is just the sort of place 
nlucli m those dajs was chosen for a citadel — 



the false theory of the coast having greatly 
advanced seemed to necessitate a site further 
inland, and the name nas seized upon as 
c\ idence Bali Dagh, no doubt, is a command- 
ing height, and well suited for a fortress, but it 
stands on hilly ground with no plain coming up 
to it moreovei it is about twelve miles from 
the Greek camp, vhich alone is a strong objec 
tion, hon ever much it maj he argued that poets 
can disregard distance and time lastly, the 
onlj remams here and at Esla Hissarhk close 
by are walls which are of a much more recent 


near the sea and yet safe from pirates [cf 
TIIl\^s] As regards (2), it has been discovered 
that the old bed of the Mendere (Scamander) 
ran further to the E and through the E side 
of the plain, instead of, as now, to the W His- 
sariik IS miles from the Aegaean and 83 
miles from the Hellespont — a distance which 
agrees with the Homeric narratne TheDom- 
brel. Sm, which joins the Scamander N of 
Hissarlik, will answer to the ancient Simois 
Dr Schliemann claims to have found the 
springs and washing troughs ‘in an ancient 
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roci channel* it the foot o! Hussriilc. TJus k^loirj Teoccr the firstking,liail iflinghtej" 
zatfhti eo hat it is HDtrive to press it as la who mimed Hardinas, the chieftini ^ the 
essential point. As far ft« the springs are con etmatryWE of the Troai rDMiOiSii,] Dar 
ceroed, DuAitbishi has the better cndenee, daoas had two eods, ll<u ina Encthonios, 
httt it IS by no means onliltely that it the the Utter was the father of Tros, from whom 
aatnral phenomenos of hot and fold spna^ the eoantry and people derived the names of 
was well known forther op the Scaiasnder It Ttoas aa<S Trocs Troswaslhefather of IJos 
may hate been transJeired la the poem to tlm who fonnded the city, whidi was called alter 
neighhonrhood of the city nor agats is it him ZUuini and als^ after his father, Trdja. 
mach worth consideriDg whether the rrelline nest king was Laositios, aod after hua 
of thegroond which Dr Schlicmann fixed spon Prwa iPsiaias] In his reign the city was 
will answer to the rcSisie la the taken and destroyed by the coaf^erat^ 

atgonebts for or against it is well to remember Greelca, after a ten years^ siege [For details 
the remark of Groie that it ii a eustake to see Hw-esi, Psws, AoaJfex\ov, AciclLes 
apply to Homer anl to the Hiraurte stege ol IlcctoR, Axix, OsTSSEts, \EOpToi.Eiti.s, 
Troy cnticiams which iroold be perfectly jart Aeneas j As to the histopcaj facts wlueh may 
if bought to bear on the Athenian siege of be regarded as esUhlisbed, there is emdeoce of 
Syracase a» described by Thucydidrs. 'Oie a coosiderable city hanog been sacked and 
excwsaiioss on HissaThk faaTe rerealed a aac buret at a jieriod which archaeologists imt not 
cession of cities wish strata, sometimes mclad later than Ue twelfth ccniory b c Tliai this 
mg barstd^ns between them Theeppenoost inratioD may hare been an enterpnse of the 
IS tbe Xhsm Norem, the Creek cityof histoncal Achaeans at that time is neither loiposstble nor 
tunes thelowest onon thesctosl rock,taaman onliJrely jf the interprelation of recent Egyp- 
end of very rede cod pnoutire character in its tian dincoverirs is right which makes Acliaeans 
bmldmg >tspottery,iQt>iegrestrantyof metal appear as aasailuts of Egypt in the reign of 
and m the ase of etooe hatchets Above the Ramses IIX.. it woald follow tliai the Ach^na 
reins of t^s wasbaiUom a larger scale what of thetwelfthor thirfeeatb contones had rower 
•^hlieiDaDa calls the Hosienc Troy Here were and apint emongh for such an enternnso rsee p 
found walls partly of stone partly of hnek, Hi'} imtinany cafothehistoryof Tia>v» and 
With three gates loelosiea (atnong olhet bmld ilTCKiAE,M aUeslcflbjihea raais.ia endence 
»n'’s some^at of the Ilomenc type with a 
courtyard) rtegara and women s a^rtments 
farther a qaastityof pottery asdaconaiderable i 
find of gollre reeaels «tid omameota The) 
citadel su}d palace are malt tbe space occupied 
by tbe walla bemg only SZO feet m diameter,! 
and Jtii aecessarytd uitut tbe glonBcahoit of I 
tbe palace and ita snrronndinge by poetry 
There it however no ob-fectioa to the theo^ | 
that there wee a lower eit y below the Acropolie ' 
asd enclosed W a wall, ]ust ae was the ease at ^ 

Ttryns The objects fonad belong toaeUgeof I 
art Aietisctlr lafenor to the Mycenaean art, ' 
and archaeologists of aotbonty are diipoaed to 
aay that this «ly appears to Belong V» » dal* 
antenoT to either Tiiyna or llyctnae It le 
koweTcr, possible cither that the Trojans wero 

less adranceil in ciribaatioa than the Greeks ; . .... 

who besieged them, or that there was an uilerraj upon which iheDisd is based should not be regar 
after the fall of Tti^ and before tbe Donan i dedastree la theirmaiooatluies Uieprobable 
uirasion dormg which the art of Mycenae 'enoogli that to sTcnge aa act of piracy (which 
advanced to the etage which i» endeneed by tbe j i* a cotmoon and simple explanation of tli rape 
Mycenaean discocenes. On the other hand, of Ilelea) the Greek* of the 'AciuKen ' period 
" « recent explorations of Dr Dwepfeld m i besieged and socked Troy and thcoce relonied 

.. .r., > ,1 jioboJd their own posscsswDS andiiturbed until 



Colnotasm SoHdC K s auioastiiy snersr 1>« 

Ole KeaSMillMae 


e itiocyhtoB , auirae v 


1893 seem likely, when they ore completed and 
fully described, ta give a cleaxex vnavgbt into 
thesmtter l>r DiipfeldbarnawdistuigBiihcd 
fire ‘^e-Mycenteso ' or pns-KomeTic sirala of 
remains on the moond of Bissachfc,and that 
which he reckose ss the eecond of these be 
dates carher than 2000 B c lo the sixth stra- 


;<j Creek 


tbe Donan mvaeioa. That there «r 
settleniret upon the site of Trey until e 
later period IS dedocedfrwntheremaioeof tewne 
of* low state of einheatioo and of *raall im 
portance which bare been diseoveipl aboTs the 
reiDsot the second city (assoioed to bePnam s). 


uaies earner loan vwo BC xo toe sixui stM^ .reiDSOi ineiecono ciiyiassomruMi 

(nm (ue. separated by threw nnimportani xelUe- { Tbe Uler town* (if pr Sebbemaon is right 


mente from the aMve) he recognises tbe 
Tlomenc citadel, abont as large ae that ofTuyns, , 
and contaimog pottery of what ii called tbe 
Wycenacan pnsod It has remains of secen 
Urge baildmgs bke the ®f Homer, walla 

of the MTcenoean type and a tower at the NE 
angle If thematQr^rvportsboolderexita&Ilj 
retalt m aocnbing to tn« Ilonierio Troy a 
nifiereat stratojo of reioaina from that ntams 
which Schlieoiaan fixol, St will uj any case 
tend to confirm his opuuo-n that the Ilraoene 
city really stood on HisaaTlik, and sriU throw 

'“’ivhmaTebgbloaiUdaV*. Focthewst><»uljty 
• le Trojsiw, see PjoiTow.~Th« my^cal •O' 

‘ ' *‘-6 Jragdom of Trey U briefly a*. 


distmgvithmg three or four) between the Jlmne 
nc city and the Greek ‘ Jvew Jlmm* were pcior 
aeUtementt with no history aod no unportance 
The Ual, an Aetolian foomUtiein which U*tcd 
on threoghlhe Hetlenistic andBoman penodi, 

; was naited by Sjeriea and by AtexoDder the 
Great , and oas yielded some fine pieces of 
anlptare from a Greek temple of Athene and 
[ascciption* tcom the tourth ceutury n c to late 
Bofliaa times (Cf Hdt. vn 12, Stiab. pp 
5!>3,fi01, Arc dn 1.11,7) It waiestabhshrf 
by Alexander, Dysimachas, and Julias Caeoor 
who, aa well aa Sulla, enabled the town to 
mover the dsimage cnfiicted lU the Afithndatio 
by Foaina (Strab p. 891 1 App J/ifAr C3)i 
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•and it made a free city, exempt from taxes. 
(Strab. p. 595 ; Suet. Claud. 25 ; Tac. A7in. 
xii. 58.) Commercially its importance was 
eclipsed by that of Alex-^ndiua IVioas. 

Trophomns (Tpo^wvioj), sou of Erginus, 
king of Orcliom'enus, and brother of Agamedes. 
He and lus brother built the temple at Delphi 
and the treasury of king HjTrieus in Boeotia. 
For details see AcAMimES. Trophoniiis after 
his death was worshipped as a hero, and had a 
celebrated oracle in a cave in Boeotia, (See 
Diet, of Antiq. art, Oracuhwi.) 

Xros (TpMs), son of Eriehthonine and Astj'O- 
che, and grandson of Dardamis. He was mar- 
ried to CalUrrhoi*, by whom he became the 
father of Bus, Assaracus, and GanjTnedes, and 
washing of Plu^rgia. {II. xx. 230.) The country 
and people of Troy wore supposed to have 
derived their name from him. He gave up his 
son Ganymedes to Zeus for a present of horses. 
Ganymedbs.] 

T^ossulum (Trossulanus 2’rosso), a town in 
Etruria, nine miles from Volsinii, which is said 
to have been taken by some Roman cquites 
without the aid of foot-soldiers; whence (ac- 
cording to Roman ctjunologists) the cqiiites 
obtained the name of Trossnli (Plin. xxxiii. 9; 
Fest. s.v, Tross«h'). 

Truentum, a town of Picenum, on the river 
Truentus or Truentinus (2’ronfo). (Strab. p. 
241; Mel. ii. 4,G.) 

Trutulensis Portus, a harbour on the NE. 
coast of Britain, perhaps near the estuarj* Tans 
(Tay). Thcexact site is unknown. (Tac. A^r. 88.) 

Tryphiodorus (Tpu<J)t<i5ajpoy), a Greek gram- 
marian and poet, was a native of Egypt; but 
nothing is known of his personal history. Ho 
lived probably early in the sixth century of 
the Cliristian era. Of his grammatical labours 
we have no record ; but one of bis poems has 
come down to us, entitled ’IXfou aAaj<r<y, the 
Capture of Ilium, consisting of C91 lines, of 
small merit. It contains a description of the 
warriors iu the wooden horse (whom Helen is 
about to betray, but she is prevented by Athene), 
and of the scenes of the sack of the city. 
Editions are b}' Northmorc, Loudon, 1804, and 
by Kbcldy, Zurich, 1850. 

Tryphon {Tpvtpuv). 1. Biodotus, a usurper 
of the throne of Syria during the reign of De- 
metrius H. Nicator. After the death of Alex- 
ander Balas in D.c. 14G, Tryphon first set up 
Antiochus, the infant son of Balas, as a pre- 
tender against' Demetrius, but in 142 he 
murdered Antipclius and reigned as Icing him- 
aelf. Tryphon was defeated and iiufc to death 
by Antiochus Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, 
in 189, after a reign of three years. [See De- 
JtETRius II.]— 2. Salvius, one of the leaders of 
the revolted slaves in Sicily, was supposed to 
have a knowledge of divination, for which reason 
he was elected king by the slaves in 103. Ho 
•displayed considerable abilities, and in a short 
time collected an army of 20,000 foot and 2000 
horse, with which he defeated the propraetor P. 
Eiciiiius Nerva. After this victory Salvius 
nssumed all the pomp of royalty, and took the 
surname of Tryphon, probably because it had 
been borne by Diodotus, the usurper of the 
Syrian throne. He chose the strong fortress 
of Triocala as the seat of his new kingdom. 
Tryphon was defeated by L. Lucullus in 102, 
and -was obliged to take refuge in Triocala. 
But Lucullus failed to take the place, and 
returned to Rome without effecting anything 
more. Lucullus was succeeded by C. Servilius ; 
and oil the death of Tryphon, about the same 
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time, the Icingdom devolved upon Alhenion 
who was not subdued till 101. (Diod. .vxxvi 
Fragni.; Flor. iii. 19.) 

Tryphoninus, Claudius, a Roman jurist, 
iVTote under the reigns of Septimius Severus 
and Camcalla. 

Tubantes, a people of Germany, allies of tbe 
Cherusci, originally dwelt between the Rhine 
andthcYssol; in the time of Germanicus on 
the S. bank of the Lippo, between Paderbom, 
Hamm, and the Amsberger Wald; oJid at a 
still inter time in the neighbourhood of the 
Tburinger Wald between tbe Fulda and the 
Werra. (Tac. A 7171 . i. 51,xiii. 55, Germ.SG', Ptol. 
ii. 11, 23.) Subsequently they ore mentioned as 
a part of the great league of the Franci. 

Tubero, Aellus. 1. Q,., son-in-law of L. Ae- 
milius Paulus, served under the latter in his 
war against Perseus, king of Macedonia. This 
Tubero, like the rest of his family, was so poor 
tlint he had not an ounce of silver plate, till 
Ihs father-in-Iaw' gave him five pounds of plate 
from the spoils of the Macedonian monarch. 
(Liv. xlv. 7, 8 ; Vol. Max. iv. 4, 9 ; Plut. Aein. 
Paul. 28.) — 2. Q., son of the preceding, was a 
pupil of Panaetius, and is called the Stoic. He 
had a reputation for talent and legal know- 
ledge. He was praetor in 128, and consul 
suffcctns in 118. He was an opponent of Tib. 
Gracchus, as well as of C. Gracchus, and 
delivered some speeches against the latter, 128. 
(Cic. OJ/\ iii. 15; Tac, xvi. 22; Gell. i. 22.) 
Tubero is one of the speakers in Cicero’s dia- 
logue dc Pcpublica.~-^. L., an intimate friend 
of Cicero. He was a relation and a school- 
fellow of tlie orator, had served with him in the 
Marsic war, and had aftenvards served under 
his brother Quintus as legate in Asia. On the 
breaking out of the Civil war, Tubero, who liad 
espoused tbe Pompeian party, received from 
the senate the province of Africa ; but as Alius 
Varus and Q. Ligarius, who likewise belonged 
to the aristocratical party, would not surrender 
it to him, he passed over to Pompey in Greece. 
He was afterwards pardoned by Caesar, and 
returned with his son Quintus to Rome. (Cic. 
pro Lig. 4, 7, 8, ad Q. Fr. i. 1.) Tubero culti- 
vated literature and philosophy. He wrote a 
History, and the philosopher Aenesidemns dedi- 
cated to him his work on the sceptical 
philosophy of Pyrrhon.— 4. (J., son of the pre- 
ceding. In 46 he made a speech before C. 
Julius Caesar against Q. Ligarius, who was 
defended by Cicero in a speech which is extant 
(pro Q. Ligario). Tubero obtained consider- 
able reputation as a jurist. He had a great 
Imowledge botli of Jus Publicum and of Jus 
Privatum, and he ^vrote several works on both 
these dirisions of law. He married a daughter 
of Servius Sulpicius, and the daughter of Tubero 
was the mother of the jurist C. Cassius Lon- 
ginus. (Quint. X. 1, 23 ; Gell. vii. 19, xiv. 2.) 
Like his father, Q. Tubero wrote a History. 
(Liv. iv. 23; Suet. Jul.QG) Tubero the jurist 
wlio is often cited in the Digest is this Tubero; 
but there is no excerpt from his writings. 

Tucca, Plotiue, a friend of Horace and 
Virgil. The latter poet made Tucca one of 
his heirs, and bequeathed his unfinished writ- 
ings to him and Varius, who afterwards pub- 
li^ed the Aeneid by order of Augustas (Hor. 
Sat. i. 5, 40, i. 10, 81). 

Tuder (Tuders, -tis : Todi), an ancient town 
of Umbria, situated on a hill near tbe Tiber, 
and on the road from Mevania to Rome. (Plut. 
Zlar. 17, Crass. 6 ; Strab. p. 227 ; Plin. hi. 113.) 
It was subsequently made a Roman colony. 
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There «re alil) remstns ol the polyjonaJ viljs 
of the eneient to'ni ! 

TSdlUcst, Smprdalne 1 U, consol bc 
2 to, SQii censor SSO (GelL stu- 31) -^2 P , tn 
booe of the eoldtere at the battle of Ceniue la 
S!5, and oae of the few Eora&n offcm who 
sorrired that fatal day In 314 he was cnrale . 
acdJe, «n 2Z3 r*^tOT with Aninmnin as his; 
prennee, and was rontinoed in the commaBd 
for the two followinj years (ft 2 2 JJ) ffe was , 
censor m 2W with Jf Comclin* Cetb^na, j 
althoagh neither he nw his coUeagne had yrt , 
held the consulship In 203 lie was aent into 1 
Greece with the title of proconsnl for the par j 
pose of opposing Philip, with whom, howeeer, 
he concitid»d a treaty which was ratified by the ; 
Romans Tnditsnna was consol in SOt and ' 
teccired Bnittii as his proeince He was at 
first defeated by HannilUl bot shortly after 
wards he gamed a densiie etclory oser thei 
< aflhagnuaB general xin MX, W>, tfir ' 

45-tT xmL II MIX 11-13 ***i S App 
^nntfi 36h-3. C plebeian aedile IfS, and 

C itor 137 whw> he obtaniel Nearer Hpaia as i 
proTioce Hewaadefeatedby th«‘fpauards 
With great loss, and die>] shortl] afterwardeof 
awoond wWh b- had receired in the battle 
(Lit mil 27 Mxm 42, App I/t/p 83 b- 
4. K, tribune of the rlelys 193, praetor IW 
when he obtained Sicit< as hii posTictce , and 
consul 133 la hi* eonsalship he earned oo 
war 10 Ligona, aad defeated the Apuoi. wbQe 
hia eoUeagpe was enaaUt socceisfal asaiaat tb» 
Ingaoni. 11* was earned off by the great 
pestilenoe wtueb derasUted Rome in 174 (Li* 
xtxiS 40, 45, xh SI )— 9 C , praetor 132 and 
eossnJ 1 ^ la hts consalslup he earned on 
war agalass the laprdee >n Illynoem, orer 
whom be gamed a netory chiefiy tbroash the 
revhtary *£111 of bis legate, D Jasias Itrvtti*. 
TtidiUnaswas an orator and a bistonaii,ai>di 
m both obUmed coasideraVIe dstisctioa.; 

S ell. Pat u 4, Apm Jf C i, 19, JHyn H>S 
: Sntf 3S, CioBya 1 11 ) I 

Tnleu, a nter on the £. coast of Epam.oeor 
Tarraco (Met 11 . f) j 

Tollngt e fwtirfe of Gaol of do great mpori - 1 

ance, who dwelt oil the Rtunebetwe^n the Kao * 
taci and the IWretis- ^ 

ToHU, the name of the two danshicte of; 
tterTtes Tollias, the sixth img of Rome.' 
rmirr* 1 

TsllU, freqa-ntlycalled by the dusmoliTe, 
TaUfSla, was the dsoghter of 31 Cicero and 1 
Terenlij, and was probably bom b c fS or W j 
.She was betrothed in 67 to C. Calpnmnie Pisoj 
Frngi, whom she raarned in 53 dortog the' 
xvtiSt//A-/p 7fi hart WCiatt ^rarst^ 
banishrsent Tolha lost herfirst basted. Sbe 
was mamed again ta E5 to Fnnns Crsssipes^ a, 
yoang man of ranb and large property, bet; 
she Aid with him long, thoogli the tone 

and the reasem of her dirorce are alike ankmm 
In CO she was married to her third hoshond, F ■ 
ContUna D<;iIaheUi*,who was a tbonstshpro'' 
fiigate- The loajTiag" took place daring 
Ciccro’a absence m Cilici*, sad, as night bsTe j 
been antuapsted. waanot a bap^one Or the I 
breslsagontof^eCiTilwarii) 49,tbehssh«Bdi 
and the father of ToJha espoased oppoutej 
Side* 'While DoUbelU fonght for Cae«ar, asid I 
Cicero took refogr ia the carap of Poi nper, | 
Tnnismnamed la Italy Chi the 19th of 3Iay,j 
43, she was dehrered of a seeen moaUis’ ehOd, 
which died aoem afterward*. After the battle] 
of TTsarsaliay DoIateJia retorsed to Remie ; b^j 
hacootmard to lead a dissolute and proSigatel 
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Iits, aad at leoglli (45) a diforce tooV pUte by 
smtoal conneBt At the bcgmnuig of 45 loUift 
wa» delirered of a «m As aoon as she was 
saffieienily rKrorered to bear the fatigues of a 
]oaniey, alio accompanied her fatber to Tascu 
inw bat ghe^lied there in Felmiary Her loss 
wsa a oerero blow to Cicero \ (See Index to 
Cwenol Atnotig the many coaseJatory letters 
srbich w received on the oecesion it the well 
known one from the celebrated janet Sere 
Solpiciae (ad 1 am it 5) dissipate hn 
gnef. Cicero drew up a treatise on CooTobtion 
Tallis Oeas, patncian and plebeian. The 
patneua Tstlhi were one of "the Alban hoQses 
which srere transplanted to Rome in the reign 
of Talloa Hostdina The patncian braoeh of 
the gens appears to haro twome exliacl at an 
early penod, for * 11 */ the early times of the 
repuhlie no one of the name aecara loi some 
I ceotaciea and the Tnlhi of a later age are not 
I only pleheiana, but, wrth the ciceplion of their 
bcanng the iA»e vame, cannot bo regarded as 
hATSDg any conDfsjon with t)ic anciect gens- 
I The first rdeheian TsBins who rose to the 
hoitnors of the sfafs was 51 Tnlbus Decalo, 
consni e c 61 and the seat was tlie celebrated 
orator M Tallin* Cieefo [Cjcs&o] 

TolHfintttB. pioas.pfiU} 

TalUca Serrfu* according to the legends, 
lha avith kmg of Rome The alone* oboat ht« 
retgn merely eiproas the ponnkr idea of the 
ormnsi growth of the eonititation and as he 
«tsDOdie« a gnat part o( this growth the 
hutory ( f which way lost, he ts represented as a 
king with a peacelol ruga, devoted to legisla- 
tion and fopnUic work* m the city, but also to 
mifiUryoTganisstion The legeodary aeooont 
atates that his mother, Ocr)*ia, was one of 
the eaptivea taken at Coreicnlom, and became 
a slave of Tanasioil, the wife of Taromnia* 
Ptiscva (Pionja tr 2; 0» *» 623) He 

sroa bora in the king a palace, and noiwitli 
■landing bia temU origin wee brooght np a» 
the ku^a son, since Tanaaml by her powers of 
dismation bod fore«eeB,tne greatness of the 
thijA; and Tarnsmia* gave him hia danghter 
m marruge, and entrostra him with the govern 
ment. ffis rale was mild and beoeSeent, and 
ao popaUr did be becoBie that the Mtsv nf 
Anens Sforcioi, feanng lest they ahoold be 
depnved of Iheir lohenUnee, procore<l the 
aavasaiBstion of TanpiiBiBB. [Taitqcyvzrs } 
They did not, howerer, reap tlie fniit of their 
cnipe, forTaasrjsil, preteo^g (hat the king’s 
wound wasnotmiirt*!, told the people that T*o- 
anuiiD* had cemiaaBd^ Sema* meantime to 
AschaigetbedutiesofthekioglyoCice Semu* 
*tN wVrag, irtA ■»?/«. •.h<o death, of 
Tarquuuiu eoald ao longer be coaeesled, be 
was alre^y la firm possesvicm of the royal 
power The great deeds of Semos were deeds 
ol peace, aM he wsa regarded by posterity a* 
the antbo* of all their evil ngbU and lastiln 
(•ODO, jwl as V niTia was of therf rebgions nte* 
andcitdmiaicea. Tbreauaportafit events maS- 
cigned to Semas by fradition. First, be g»’» 
a new cODslitction to the Roman state The 
IwQCraui objeets of this eonatitntion were to 
give the plebs political mdependenee, and to 
aasira 69 property that fnfioeace tn the elate 
whjAhad prenoasly Iwlonged to birth exclo- 
arrejy In orter to carry his porpos* into 
effect, Serrius mode a iwofoll dinsion of the 
Roman people, on® temtoral, and the other 
aoeording to property Fordet«i)s,eee JXief 0/ 
Awfiy xTi-Comilio- 6<^cdly,hewaaerediCed 
with the extension of the poroennoi, or boon- 
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fiary o! Rome, and with the completion of the 
* Servian ’ city by incorporating with it the 
Quiriiial, Viminal, and Esquilino Iiills and its 
fortification'. [Roma, p. 798.] Thirdly, he estab- 
lished an important alliance with the Latins, 
by which Romo and the cities of Latium 
became the members of one great league. 
By his new constitution Sen'ius incurred the 
hostility of the patricians, who conspired against 
him with L. Tarquinius. Servius, soon after 
his succession, had given his two daughters 
in marriage to the two sons of Tarquinius 
PriscuB. L. Tarquinius the elder was mar- 
ried to a gentle wife; Aruns, the j’ounger, 
to an aspiring and ambitious woman. On 
the other hand, Lucius ^vns proud and haughty, 
but Aruns unambitious and quiet. The wife 
of Aruns, fearing that her husband would 
tamely resign the sovereignty to his elder 
brother, resolved to destroy both her father 
and her husband. She persuaded Lucius to 
murder his wife, and she murdered her o\m 
husband ; and the survivors straightway married. 
Tullia now urged her husband to murder her 
father. A conspiracj’’ was formed with the discon- 
tented patricians, and Tarquinius liaving entered 
the senate-house arrayed in the kingly robes, 
ordered the senators to bo summoned to him as 
their king. At the first news of the commo- 
tion, Servius hastened to the senate-house, and, 
standing at the doorway, ordered»Tarquinius to 
come down from the throne. Tarquinius 
sprang forward, seized the old man, and flung 
him do^vn the steps. The king sought refuge 
in his house, but before bo reached it, he was 
overtaken by the servants of Tarquinius, and 
murdered. Tullia drove to the senate-house, 
and greeted her husband as king ; and as she 
was returning, her charioteer pulled up, and 
showed her the corpse of her father Ij'ing across 
the road. She commanded him to drive on : 
the blood of her father spirted over the 
carriage and on her dress; and from that day 
forward the street bore the name of the Vicus 
Scehraius, or Wicked Street. Servius had 
reigned forty-four years, (Liv. i. 42-40; 
Uionys. iv. 2-12 ; Cic. dc Hep. ii. 21 ; Ov. Hast. 
vi. 681.) 

Tullius Tiro. [Tmo.] 

Tullum (Touf)i the capital of the Leuci, a 
people in the SE. of Gallia Belgica, between 
the Matrona and Mosella (Ptol- ii, 9, 13). 

Tullus Hostilius, third king of Rome, is said 
to have been the grandson of Hostus Hostilius, 
who fell in battle against the Sabines in the 
reign of Romulus (Liv. i. 12, 22 ; Plin, xvi. 11). 
His legend ran as follows. Tullus Hostilius 
departed from the peaceful ways of Numa, 
and aspired to the martial renown of Romulus. 
He made Alba acknowledge Rome’s supremacy 
in the war wherein the three Roman brothers, 
the Horatii, fought with the three Alban 
brothers, the Curiatii, at the Fossa Cluilia. 
[Hoiutia Geks.] Next he warred with Fidenae 
and with Veii, and being straitly pressed by 
their joint hosts, he vowed temples to Pallor 
and Pavor — Paleness and Panic. After the 
fight was won, he tore asunder with chariots 
Mettius Fuietius, the king or dictator of Alba, 
because he had desired to betray Rome; and 
he utterly destroyed Alba, sparing only the 
temples of the gods, and bringing the Alban 
people to Rome, where he gave them the 
Caelian hill to dwell on. Then he turned 
himself to war with the Sabines; and being 
again straitened in fight in a wood called 
the Wicked Wood, he vowed a yearly festival 
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to Saturn and Ops, and to double the number 
of the Salii, or priests of Mamers. And when, 
by tlieir help, lie had vanquished the Sabines, 
he performed his vow, and its records were the 
feasts Saturnalia and Opalia. In las old age, 
Tullus grew' weary of warring; and when a 
pestilence struck him and his people, and a 
shower of burning stones fell from heaven on 
Mt. Alba, and a voice as of the Alban gods came 
forth from the solitaiy temple of Jupiter on its 
summit, he remembered the peaceful and happy 
days of Numa, and sought to win the favour of 
the gods, as Numa had done, by prayer and divi- 
nation. But the gods heeded neither his prayers 
nor his charms, and when ho would inquire of 
Jupiter Elicius, Jupiter was ■wroth, and smote 
Tullus and his whole house with fire. — It has 
been remarked that Tullus Hostilius is in the 
legends a sort of double of Romulus. Each adds 
another people to Rome, one the Sabines, tho 
other the Albans ; each has a war with a Mettius. 
His story seems to have gro\vn out of a double 
set of legends, explaining the origin of certain 
names, and the growth of the city. But 
another reign was imagined to fill up a gap 
in the chronology and Hostus Hostilius, the 
general of the Romulus legend, reappears as the 
Inng Tullus Hostilius, who is repre.sented as his 
grandson. 

Tunes^ or Tunis (Tui'Tjy, Tvyts: TwijffaTos: 
Tunis), a strongly fortified city of N. Africa, 
stood at tho bottom of tho Carthaginian gulf, 
ten miles SW. of Carthage, at the mouth of the 
little river Catada. At the time of Augustus it 
had greatly declined. (Strab. p. 834 ; Pol. xiv. 
10; Liv. ssx. 9.) . 

Tungri, a German people wbo crossed the 
Rhine, and settled in Gaul in the country 
formerly occupied by the Aduatici and the 
Eburones. Their chief town was called Adua- 
taca or Atuataca Tungrorum (Tonpeni), on 
the road from Castellum Morinorum to Colonia 
Agrippina. (Tac. Germ. 2, Hist. iv. 55, 79.) 

Tnroa. [Bigeriuones.] 

Tordetani, the most numerous people in His- 
pania Baetica, dwelt in the S, of the province 
on both banks of the Baetis as far as Lusitania. 
They were regarded as the most civilised people 
in all Spain, having a written code of laws. 
Their country was called Turdetama. (Strab. 
pp. 136, 139, 151 ; Pol. xxxiv. 9 ; Diod. v. 38.) 

Torduli, a people in Hispania Baetica, situ- 
ated to the E. and S. of the Tordetani (Strab. 
p. 139; Pol. xxxiv. 9). 

Turla or Turinm (Guadalaviar), a river on 
the E. coast of Spain, flowing into Ihe sea at 
Valentia, memorable for tlie battle fought on 
its banks between Pompey and Sertorius 
(Plut. Pomp. 18, Sert. 19 ; Piin. iii. 20). 

Turiasso (TariassonensiB : Tarrazona), a 
to^vnof the Celtiberiin Hispania Tarraconensis, 
on the road from Caesaraugusta to Numantia. 
It possessed a fountain the water of which was 
said to be very excellent for hardening iron. 
(Plin. iii. 24, xxxiv. 144.) 

Tumus (TiJproy). 1. Son of Daunus and 
Venilia, and king of the Rutuli at the time of 
the arrival of Aeneas in Italy. He was a 
brother of Jutuma, and related to Amata, the 
wife of king Latinus; and he fought against 
Aeneas, because Latinus had given to the 
Trojan hero his daughter Lavinia, "who had 
been previously promised to Turnus. He ap- 
pears in the as a brave warrior; but in 

tlie end he fell by the hand of Aeneas. (Verg. 
Aen, vii. 408, x. 76, xii. 408, 926 ; Liv. i. 2.) The 
name of Turnus is nob improbably connected 

3R 
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with Tyrrheisai, ftnd m the legends he is allied 
inch the Etruscan Hezenlina It i* likely tliat 
lie »toi7 oi ii» tattles repeesenU the stroEgle 
of tie litin Confederation against an Elrnscan 
power which vaa at that iienod settled at 
Aidea and Terracma^v! A noman aatme 
poet, was a natiTe of Aorunea, and hred onder 
Vespasian and I>omitian (iUrt rn 87, ii 
10, Bidon ji 216, Sehol ad Jut i 20) The 
thirty ieiameters nhont Nero's reign which 
hare been ascnhed to Tamns are a forgery of 
the seTenteenth centnry 
Tornaf Herdania* (Hcrciovcls J 
Tfirdaes TfirSai or T&ronli, a people >a tie 
interior of Galha Lngdanensis, between the 
Anlerci, Andes and Pictones. Their chief town 
was CaesarodfiBnia, snbseqnently Tordox 
(Zhurs) on the Liger (£oire) (Caes 11 O u 
35, m i, 75, nil 4C, Tac Ann m 4lgPlol 
11.8,1*1 

Tnrpuianus, F Petroaini, tnamrir of the 
mint under Angustna llis name occur* on 
several coma 

Tnrpfllas, Sextos, a Roman drareaCist, who 
rendered Greek plays of the New CoiaeJy w 
Latin The titles oi thirteen or fourteen of his 
plays have been preserved together with a tew 
fragments (ed Bibbeck, Com Laf) He died,' 
when vfiy old, at Smoessa mac IQt (Rieioo ' 
ad EuieS ChroruiOU) 

Ttujio, L ABiivItu, a celebrated actor in 
the tune of Terence, m most of wboae plays be 
acted (Cic d« Sen 1* , Tac Xliol It) 

Tonu Esaaih&Ut {Beurj SaUkiah, Ro ), a 
eattfe on the coast of Byxaceaa, between Thap- 
iBt and AehoUa, belooguig to Uinniba), who 
emhaiked here when he fied to Antioelina the 
Great (Lit xuiu *8 , Jnst sxsi 8) 

Turns StritSait [Caesa&cs, No 8] 
TuiesiLla (TascanieDius roteaneffa). a town 
of £trana,os the rirer Marta, rarely mestiooed 
by ancient wnters jl'lm lu S8), but celebrated , 
m modem tunes on account of the great noiDber 
of Etruscan antmaitiea which hare been dia* 
covered in its tomns Among these are (he to 
Bcrfb^ dice upon which some of theargnments. 
about the orirpn of tlie Etruscan Isjignage have 
been based 

Tntci. Tnsefa [Enmu.] 

Tttieilum (Tusculsnus nr Praicaft, Ru), 
an ancient town of Lotium, aitaateJ about ten 
mil es SE of Itone, on a lofty smnmit of tbe 
moantaina, which are called after the town 
Ttiseulatu Uoates, and which are a contum 
aCion of Mons Albanas Tuscafam was one of 
tbs most strongly forbfed places in all Italy, 
both by nature and by art. It it aaid to have 
'beenloundedbyTelegonusitio ton of Odyuseua 
(Dionjs. IT *S , Ot J’asf in. 81, it 71 , Pro- 
pert. Ill 80,4; Hor Oif iii 23, fl, Zfpoif 1.8(1). 
and it was always One of the most importiot of 
the Xiatin towns Its importance in tbe tune 
of the Roman kin^s is sbown in tie legends by 
Tarqninius Snperbus giving his daughter in 
marriage to Octavius Ifamilins, the chief of 
Tuscalum (Lit i *9), and it was hit place of 
refuge after his expulsion from Rome (lav u. 
IS, 18) The Tntculant are represented as 
friendly to Rome after tfua war (Lit ib 7,18, 
IT (5) until the I^tm war After the Latin 
war it became a Roman municipiuar, and was 
the birthplace of several <bstingui4h«l Roman 
families. Cato the Censor waa a native of Tue- 
coJam. Its proximity to Rome, its safabnty, 
and the beauty o! its situation made it a 
favootit* residence cf the Roman nobles danoe 
the suminet (Strab p. 239) Cieero, - 
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others, had a faronnte nllaat (his place, whicli 
ha Ireqaeutly racntious under the name of 
Tiueilllliinai, probably on the W side, new T-» 
Bofinell^ The mins of ancient Tusculum are 
mtuated on the summit of the mountain about 
two miles aboTB Frascati, on theridge which is 
re«Uy the run of an ancient crater The site of 
Iba rttadel is a platlorta 2700 feet in circna 
(ereoce, and 200 feet above /lie rest of the 
ndge The town itself Lay W. of the citadel, 
where lemauts of a theatre and other buildings 
I exist. There are rcinams of an amphitheatre 
between this spot and Frascati f^ucati itself 
stands os tha sopposed sita of the nils of 
Lucalles. It was occupied as a settlement 
by the snrnnng inhabitants of Tuscnlum after 
that city Was sacked and destroyed by the 
Romans in 1181 a.i> { 

T&tIcSsos, a Rontiui poet and a friend of 
Ond, who had (raosLited into latin rerse a 
portion of the Odyssey relating t > Fhoeocia 
(Ot Pont IT 13, cf it 16,27) 

Tyaua (Tfava Tt'orc^s Ktt Ei»ar,Pa), a 
city of Asia SXinor, stooif in fha 8 ot Cappa- 
docia, at tie N fool of M Taaras, do tbe nigh 
road to the Ciheian Gates, £00 stadia from Cy 
bistra, and 400 from Ifaiaca, in a position of 
great natural strength, which was improTedby 
fortifications (Strab pp £57,687, Ftol t 6, 
18} Under Carsculla it was mode a Roman 
colony lo B c 273 it was taken by Anrehan, 
m the war with ZenoVia, to whoso temtory it 
then belonged Valens made it tbe chief city 
of Cappadocia Seeunda (Vopise Aurel 23, 
Uieroci-p 70i7) In its neigboourbood wu a 
great templa ») Jopiler, by lha side of a lake m 

y plain, and near the Wmrte was a 

fe effeivescing spnog called Asma- 

baeoa (PSidostr Apoif i 4, Arum Mare 
xxiikfi) Tyona was the native place of Am! 
loaiDs, the supposed worker of mirages. 
(ApOLUivtca) TlisB diitnet ot Cappadocia, 
ID which the city stcoil. waa called Tyanltis 
Tyeh< fFoBTrv* ] 

Tyehe (SfJuctsaE.] 

Tydeoa (7V6i6r), ana of OeneDa,]ang of Caly 
doo. and I’eriboea Re waa obliged to leave 
Calydoo in conseouenca of come rourderwhicb 
he had committed Some say that be killed 
his fsther's brother, Jlelae, Lyoopent, or Alca- 
tious, otberi Diat be slew Tboas or Aphareus, 
bis molbet s broUier, others that he slew his 
brotberOleuiss, and others again that he killed 
tbe eons ot Sfelai, who hail revolted against 
Ocneus He fled to Adrastus at Argos, who 
ponfied him from tie murder, aodgtve him his 
daughter, DeTpvle, in mima«, by whom he 
[became the fatner of Diomedes, who u hence 
frequently called 'TyiUdes He accoi^nied 
Adiaatos in the expedition agsmst Thebes, 
where i» wsj wounded by Mclanippus, who, 
however, was slainbybira (H xiv. 114-1S2.) A 
strange story is told in later author* that when 
Tydena lay on the ground wounded, Athene 
appeared to bimwitli a remedy which sic b^ 
reoeived frocn Zeas, end which was to make 
him immortal ^im, however, waa prevented 
by a alratagem ct Amphiarauf, who bated Ty 
deua, for he cut off the head of ifelanippus and 
brought It toTydcQs, wh« divided it and ate 
lie brain, or devoured acme of the fiesli 
Athene, feeing this, ahnddered. and left Trfena , 
to hit fate who consequently died, and was 
biRied by Macon (Apoilod iiuC, 8, Euxtsth 
ad llnin. p 1273 ) 

Tyle, or Tyli* (TiAij TmIoto?), a town of 
Thrace, on tie 8 aide of tbe Haemni, where 
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the Cells cstahlisheil a Icingdom at the end of 
the 4th ccnt.n.c. It was occupied and destroyed 
by the Thracians at the time of the second 
Punic war. (Pol. iv. 40 ; Stcpli. Byz. s. v.) 

Tylos or Tyros (TeXos, Ti5poj : Jjahrctn), on 
island in tlie Persian Gulf, oft the coast of 
Arabia, celebrated for its pearl fisheries (Strab, 
p. 7CC; An*, ybn vii. 20; Plin. vi. 148). 

Tymhres or Temhrogius (Pitrsck), a river of 
Plxrj'gia, rising in M. Dindyniene, and fiowing 
past Cotyacum and .Dorylaoum into the San- 
garius. It was the boundaiy between Phry^a 
Epictetus and Phrj’gia Salutaris. (Liv. xxviii. 
18; Plin. vi. 1.) 

Tynmes an epigrammatic poet, 

whose epigrams were included in the Garland 
of Sleleager, but respecting whose c.vact date 
we have no further evidence. Tlierc arc seven 
of his epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 

Tymphaei {Tufi(pa7oi)i a people of Epirus, on 
the borders of Thessaly, so ^called from Mt. 
Tymphe {Tvfi<prj), sometimes, but less correctly, 
written Stymphe {'2.rvfi(pTj). Their country was 
called Tymphaca {Tu;«^>ato). (Strab. pp. 825, 
327; Plin. iv. 0; Arr. An. i. 7.) 

Tymphrestus (Ti;/i<;)p77(rT(ij : EUadha)^ a 
mountain in Thessal}’, in the country of the 
Drj'opes, in which the river Spercheus rises. 
[PlNDUS,] 

Tyndareus (Tur5ap€a*j), was son of Perieres 
and Gorgophone, or, according to another ac- 
count, son of Oebalus, by the nymph Batia or by 
Gorgophone. Tyndareus and his brother Icarius 
were expelled by their stepbrother Hippocoon 
and his sons; whereupon Tyndareus fled toThes- 
tius in Aetolia, and assisted him in his wars 
against his neighbours. In Aetolia Tyndareus 
married Lcda, the daughter of Thestius, and 
was aftenvards restored to Sparta by Heracles. 
(ApoUod. hi. 10, 4; Paus. hi. 1, 4.) By Leda, 
Tyndareus became the father of Timandra, 
Ciytaemnestra, and Philonol*. [For the birth of 
Castor and Pollux, and Helen, see Dioscuiu, 
Helena.] The patronymic Tyndaridae is given 
to Castor and Pollux, and the female patronymic 
Tyndaris to Helen and Ciytaemnestra. "When 
Castor and Pollux had been received among the 
immortals, Timdoreus invited Henelaus to come 
to Sparta, and surrendered his kingdom to him. 

Tyndaris or Tyndarimn (Tui/Jopts, Tvrdd- 
piou : Tyndaritiinus : Tindaro), a town ou the 
N. coast of Sicily, with a good harbour, a little 
"W. of Messana, near the promontory of the 
same name, founded by the elder Dionysius, 
B.c. 390, which became an important place 
(Diod. xiv. 78, xvi. CO; Pol. i. 25; Cic. Verr. 
iii. 43, iv. 89). It was the lieadquarters of 
Agrippa, the general of Octavian, in the war 
against Sex. Pompeius. (App. B.C.v. 105, 109, 
110 ; Strab. p. 272.) 

Typaneae {TvTrav€at)y a tou*n of Triphylia in 
Elis, which was taken by^ Philip in the Social 
war_(Strab. p. 343 ; Pol. iv. 77). 

Tj^hon or Typhdeus (Ti/^awi', Tu^wcus, con- 
tracted into Tu(pci)s), a monster of the primitive 
world, who was the embodiment in myth of 
volcanoes and earthquakes, i.e. of the fire and 
steam ejected from the earth in volcanic 
countries, and of the convulsions and storms 
which accompany volcanic disturbances. Hence 
Typhoeus, or Typhon, is represented some- 
times as a fire-breathing giant, sometimes as a 
hurricane. His dwelling, or prison-house, 
though differently placed in different Avriters 
is always in a region at one time volcanic. 
According to Homer, he was concealed in 
the earth in the country of the Arimi (eiV 
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'Apf^ojy, of which the Latin ])oets liavo made 
Jnarimc)y on which Zeus cast lightning (i7. 
ii. 782.) In Hesiod, Typhoeus (or Typhaon) 
is the yonngc.st son of Tartanis and Gaea (the 
Earth), and by Echidna ho became the father 
of the dog Orthus, Cerberus, the Lemacan 
hydra, and the Chiinaera. Ho is described 
as a monster with 100 heads, fearful eyes, 
and terrible voices ; he aimed at the sove- 
reignty of gods and men, but was subdued, 
after a fearful struggle, by Zeus, with a thun- 
derbolt. He begot also the winds, whence lie 
is also called the father of the Harpies : but the 
beneficent winds Notus, Borens, Argestes, and 
ZephyniB, were not liis sons. (Hcs. Th. 30G~ 
325, 821-880.) Other accounts made him also 
the father of the Sphinx and the Nemean lion 
(Apollod. ii. 3, 1, iii. 5, 8), as though the nioi'C 
terrible monsters were bom from the Earth and 
the subterranean fires. Aeschylus and Pindar 
describe him as living in a Cilician cave (Pind. 
01. iv. 7, Pyth. i. 15, viii. 1C; Aesch. Prom. 
851). He is farther said to have at one time 
been engaged in a struggle with all the immor- 
tals, and to have been killed by Zeus with a 
flash of lightning ; he was buried in Tartarus 
under Mount Aetna, the Y.'orkshop of Hephaes- 
tus, which is hence called by the poets Typhois 
Aeifta (Aesch. f.c. ; Pind. Pyth. 15-27; Ov. 
Her. XV. 11, Fast.\y. 491). A myth related in 
Apollod. i. 6, 3, and Schol. ad Jl. ii. 783 (but 
alluded to in Hymn, ad ApoU, Pyth. 153, and 
Stesich. Fr. GO) represents Tiq^hocus as bom 
from Hera alone, in her wrath with Zeus, or 
from an egg which she placed under the moun- 
tains of the Arimi — a myth which resembles 
the stories of the hatching of dragon’s eggs in 
northern legends. Another representation of 
Tjqihon comes from Egj’pt, and identifies him 
with Set, the power of darlmess (represented in 
serpent or crocodile form), who slew Osiris 
(Hdt. ii. loC, iii. 5). The gods, it is said, unable 
fto hold out against him, fled to Egypt, where, 
from fear, they metamorphosed themselves 
into animals, with the exception of Zeus and 
Athene (Ov, Met. v. 321 ; Ant. Lib. 28 ; ApoUod. 
i. 6, 3). 

Tyragetae, Tyrigetae, or Tyrangetae, a 
people in European Sarmatia, probably a 
branch of the Getae, dwelling E. of the river 
Tyras (Strab. p. 289 ; Ptol. iii. 5, 25). 

Tyrannion. (Tupa^'vfwi'). 1. A Greek gram- 
marian, a native of Amisus in Pontus, was 
originally called Theophrastus, butreceivedfrom 
his instructor the name of TjTannion on account 
of his domineering behaviour to his fellow-dis- 
ciples. In B.c. 72 he was taken captive by 
Lucullus, who carried him to Rome. He was 
given by Lucullus to Murena, who manumitted 
him. At Rome Tyrannion occupied himself in 
teaching. He was also employed in arranging 
the library of Apellicon, which Sulla brought 
to Rome. This library contained the wTitings 
of Aristotle, upon which Tyrannion bestowed 
considerable care and attention. Cicero speaks 
in the highest terms of the learning and abilitj' 
of Tyrannion, and Strabo speaks of having 
attended his lectures, which must have been at 
Rome when Tjwannion was an old man. Ty- 
rannion amassed considerable wealth, and died 
at a very advanced age of a paralytic stroke, - 
(Plut. Lucidl. 19, Suit. 2G ; Cic. ad Att. ii. 6, iv. 
4, ad Q . Fr. ii. 4 ; Strab. p. 548 ; Abtstoteles.) 
— 2, A native of Phoenicia, the son of Artemi- 
dorus, and a disciple of the preceding. His 
original name was Diodes. Hs was taken cap- 
tive in the war between Antony and Octavian, 

Sb2 
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and was porcbased by Djioas a treedmaa ot 
the emperor By him be was presested to! 
Terentia, the wife of Ciceio, who manamitted 
him. He (saght at Borne and wrote a great 
namber of works, which ore oil lost (Snid « o ) 

Tyrai (T^fiaj.Tflpjjr Bnierfer), eabsequently 
called Danastna, a nver in Enropean banna- 
tia, forming in the lower part of its coarse 
the boundary between Bacia sod SanRatia,aRd 
falling into the Pontos Earmas N of the 
Danube. At its mouthtbere was a town of the 
same name probably on the site of the modem 
Aeijermann The town was originally Greek 
founded by Sfiletns It wag joined to the pro- 
Tince of Moesia by hero, bc SC, but it was 
giren on by Maximmua to (he Goths in 237 
under whom it became a centre of piracy (Udt 
IT 51, Ptol.ui.5 17, Zosim-i <2, btrah p 107) 

Tynaeam(Tf^aio>' acity oflyca- 

onia, describe by Xenophon (in the Anobasis) 
as twenty pansangs IV of Iconitmi. It lay 
due W of Laodicea. (Xen An i 2 2t, Strab 
p 6G3) 

Tyro (Ivfii), daughter of Salmooeus and A1 
cidice She was wife of Cretheos, and beloted I 
bythe nrer-god Enipeos m Thessaly, lo whose 
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were the poems by which he animated the 
coorage (d Oie Spswiansin their conflict with 
the Messemans These poems wei^ of two 
fclnds namely, elegies, containing bxhortatioiis 
to eonstancy and conrage, and ■descriptions of 
the glory of fighting bravely tor ones natiro 
land, and more spinted eom)>ositiong, in the 
anapaestic measnre which were intended as 
BMKlung songs to beperformedwiththe music 
of the flute (Pana ir 11 I", Athen p 630, 
Pint Cteom 2 , Hot A J* 402 , Su d « v) 
He heed it is said, to see^the snccess of his 
eflorts in the entire connnest of the Messemans, 
sod their redaction to (he’condition of Helots 
Hh life therefore lasteddown to B c CCS whicli 
was the last year of tli£ second fifessenian wsr 
It lias been obserred >thst Tyrtsens in a frag 
ment of tbe Eunontia feemt to speak of hmi 
self a* a hMdaemoDian, and tboagb this might 
be explained by his having been made a citizen 
of Sparta, yet Hdbdx SS does not uiclade him 
tnoDg the few foreigners who became Spartan 
itizena HencA some (following Strab p Si ) 
havedoobted the truth of bisAthenian ongiu 
On the other ban 1, there la so stronga consen 
of aocient ab'hontie*, lucfading Plato ff c / 


form Poseidon appeared to her and became by for hia Athenian ongin that it can hardly bo 
her the father of Felias and heleua By Cre- jveaiated.— The 'fragments of bia poems are 


theus she was themotherof Aeson Pheres and 
Amythaon. (Od zi 235, Amllod 1.9 8) 
^rrherti, Tmheals (Enemu.] 
T^hlntuiiMare [Etuniii 1 
T^hfaut (Tvpprir^torTiifiirqr^i) son of the 


edited by Bacli>wilh the remains of the elegiac 
poets Calluias and Asms, Eipa. 1B31, and in 
BergkaPorf Zyr Crate 18W5 
Tyrnt (T5pft» Aram. Tura, O T Tsor 
Ti«U%, Tjrfns S\tT, Bo.), one of the greatest 


Lydian king Atys and Callitbea and brother of and moat foiBons cities of the ancient world, 
Lydot, IS said to have led a PeUsgian colony atood oo the coast of Pboemee, about treaty 
framLydiaioto Italy, joto the country of the *Bi)eaS.of8idoD ' It was a colony of the fiido* 
Umbnana, and to uve given to the coloaitta mans hat gradnally eclipsed the nollier city, 
hisooRie, SSTtbeniaot (HdC tr 9(, Diooja. i 'andeame to be the chief pfaee of aUPhoeniee 
87) Other tr^tious call Tyrrbenus a eon of wealth, commerce, ana Mloniimg aclmty 
lleraeUa by Omphale, or of Telepbns and ' 

Jliero, and a brother of Tarchou (Dionya i. 29, , 

Tceta.adLyc 1312) 

tjTtietti, a ehcpberd of kwg Latiaaa At , 

Aseatuos was hunting be killed a time eUg 
belonging to Tyrrheus, wlierenpon the oounlry 
people took tip arms, which was the first eon 
flicl in Italy between the natives and the Tro- 
jan aettJera, (Very .den. TU. 483 ix.89) 

Tyrtaeus (Tvproias or T^proioi), desenbed os 
(he son of Archemhwtua of Aphidoiein Atitos, 
in tbe seventh century introduced the Ionic elegy 
intoSparte Accoi<dmg(olheoldertradi(ion,(be 
Bpaiians doling the second Messcniao war were 
commanded by an oracle to take a leader from | 
aaosg the Athenians, and thna to conquer 
their enemies, whereupon they chose Tyrtaeus I 
as their leader (Plato, de u p C29,| 

_^xcn{f’-e_LeocA,T>_2l.l, Jlwd.iivJVEj' TaU' ' 
writers state that Tyrtaeus was a lame echool 
naster, of low famny andrepotatian, wboin the 
Athenians, when applied to by the ^ct^aemo. 
juana in accordance with the oiwcle, purposely 
sent as the most inefficient leader t^y could 
select, being unwiUiag to assist the I«cedaesio- 
mans in extending their dominion in the Pelo- 
^nnesna, but httle thinking that the poetry of 
Tntacus would achieve that victory which his 
physical constitution seemed to forbid his 
aspmng to (PauB. IT IB 8, Jnst.>».B,Them>sL 
*T p 212, Schoh ad Hot A. P 402) The 
I^rat of Tyrtoeu* exercised an important 
mBnence upon tbe Spartans, quieting their 


age in the neld In order to appease 
iTil discords, be composed hia celebrated elegy 
intitled Legal Order Ar J^of r 7,, 

. . Pans. IT 19, 2) But sliU more celebrated I 


JUspeeUng ita colonies and mantime eater 
pnae, see PootMCt and CxitTiuuo. The 
Assynao king Shalmaneser laid siege to Tyre 
lot fire years, bat without sncceaa. It was 
agsuD besieged for thirteen years by Kebuchad 
nexzar, and there la a fraditiou tliathe took <t 
but the matter is not quite certain. At the 
period when the Greeks began to be well ac 
quamted with the city, it« old site had been 
abandonei), and a new city erected cm a small 
island «b<mt half • mile horn the shore and a 
mile in length, and a httle L bf the remains of 
tbe fonuer city, srhicb was now called Old lyre 
(noAoIrvyos) This island, which Pliny esti 
mated at 2} reiles m circumference, was aepa- 
rated from the mainland by a channel A ol * 
mile broad (Strab p 756), or according to 
. Piodonis and Curtina, 4 stadia (Died zni. W , 

I Jhict .IV 4t Jit ,D«aent tbs breadth is only J 
of a mile ITith the additional advantage of it* 
insular position, this new city soon rose la 
a prosperity scarcely less than that of its 
predecessor , though, onder the Persian kings, 
it aeema to have ranked again below Sidim 
[bniovj There were two harbours ooeirntb® 

B o(tl»ialand,knowiias the Sidonion harbour, 

the other oo the S side.fcnown as the Egyptian 
harbour (Arr An-ii 20, Strab lx), the 
expressing the direction m which they faced 
Jo » C S23 the Tynans refused to open their 
gates to Alexander, who Uid siege to (he city 
for seven months and united the island on 
which it stood to the mainland by a mole con 
structed chiefly of the rums of Old Tyre This 
mole has ever since formed a permanent 
connexion between the isloJid and the main 
land. (Arr ii. 17-20, Cnrt, iv 4-27, Diod. 
am. 40-45} After its capture and esck by 
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Aloxancler, Tyre never regained its former con- 
sequence, and its commerce was for tlio most 
part transferred to Alexandria. It was subject 
to the Syrian kings, but became a free city with 
its own "toinage in 120 n.c., and till tbo time of 
Augustus, when it lost its independence (Dio 
Cass. iiv. 7). Septimius Severus made it a 
Roman colony.'. It was the see of a bishop, and 
Jerome calls it tlie most be.autiful city of Rhoe- j 
nicia. It was a place of considerable importance 
in mediaeval liistory, especially ns one of tho last 
points held by the Christians on tho coast of 
Syria. The wafs bf the Crusades completed its 
ruin, and its site is how occupied by a iioor vil- 



Coin of Tyro, after 120 n.c., in Its period of Independence. 
O&r., head of Heracles; ret., Tfl'OY ILPAI kai 
ASYAOY : eagle on rudder. 


lage ; and even ita ruins arc for the most part 
covered by tho sea. 

Tzetzes (TCeTfi 7 s). 1. Joannes, a Greek 
grammarian o! Constantinople, flourished about 
a.d. 1150. His writings bear erident traces of 
the extent of his learning, and not less of the 
inordinate self-conceit with wliich they liad i 
filled him. He wrote a vast number of works, 
of which several are still extant. Of these the 
two following are the most important: (1) 
lUaca^ which consists properly of three poems , 
collected into one under the titles Td teph • 
*0/x^pov, Ta ‘0/t^pou, Kc^ ra pLKQ*'*Op.T]pov. The’ 
whole amounts to 1C7G lines, and is written in 
hexameter metre. It is a very dull composition. 
Edited by Bekker, Berlin, 181G. (2) ChiliadcSy 
consisting in its present form of 12,GG1 lines. 
Tills name was given to it by tho first editor, 
who divided it, without reference to the contents, 
into thirteen dirisibns of 1000 lines, the last 
being incomplete." Its subject-matter is of the 
most miscellaneous land, but embraces chiefly 
mythological and historical narratives, 'arranged 
under separate titles, and >vithout any further 
connexion. The following are a few of them, , 
as the}’^ occur : Croesus, Midas, Gyges, Codrus, j 
Alcmaeon, S:c. It is written in had Greek, and 
in the metre called poZtf/caf verse. Neverthe- ' 
less his writings are valuable for their informo- ' 
tion about ancient legends and myths, which he 
derived from works no longer extant. Edited 
by Kiessling, Lips. 182G.— 2. Isaac, brother of 
the preceding, the author of a valuable com- 
mentary on the Cassa?idra of Lycophron. The 
commentary is printed in most of the editions 
of Lj’copliron. 

. Tzitzis or Tzutzis {Baramhravt)^ a city in the 
N. of the Bodecaschoenus — that is, the part of 
Aethiopia immediately above Egypt-— S. of 
Philae, and N. of Taphia. 
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Ubii, a German people, who originally dwelt 
on the right bank of the Rhine, bnt were trans- 
ported across the river by Agrippa in B.c. 87, at 
iheir oivn request, because they wished to 


c-sbapo tho ho^tnities of tho Suevi (Cacs. J3. G. 
iv. 8, 18, vi. 20; Tac. Ann. xii. 27, Uhi. iv. 28, 
Gcn;i.28; Suet. Aug. HI; Strab. p. 194). Tlioy 
took the name of Agripiienses, from their town 
CoLoNiA AonirriKA. 

HcSlegon one of the elders nt 

Troy, whose houi^e was burnt nt the destruction 
of tho city {II. iii, 147; Verg. Acu. ii. 812). 
Hence in ‘ ProximUR ardet Ucalcgon' Juvenal 
; uses his name for the nciglibour whoso house is 
' on fire (iii. 299). 

TJeubis, n town in Hispania Baetica, near 
Corduba {jSeV. Hisp. 7). 

TJfcns {Uffcntc),ii river in liatium, flowing 
from tho Volscian hills past Selin, through the 
Poniine !llarshcs, is'itli a sluggish stream, into 
tho Amasenus (Verg. Aot. vii. 801 ; Sil. It. 
382). 

Uffugum, a to^vn in Brnttium, between Scyl* 
lacium and Rhegium. 

j Vgemum (BcaucatreJt a town in Gallia Kar- 
. bonensis, on the road from Nemnusus to Aquae 
' Sextino, where Avitus was proclaimed emperor 
j (Strab. p. 178). 

Blia (Aronfc;nayor),a Roman municipium in 
■ Hispania Bactica, situated upon n hill and upon 
the road from Gadcs to Corduba (Slrnb. p. 141). 
I THiams or Olarioncnsis Insula (Olcron), an 
I island off the W. coast of Gaul, in the AquitOr- 
1 nian Gulf (Plin. iv. 109). 
j inpidnus. 1. Bomitlus ITlpidnus, a cclc- 
j brated jurist, derived bis origin from Tyre in 
Plioenicia, but was probably not a native of 
Tjto bimself. Tho lime of his birth is un- 
known. The greater part of his juristical works 
was written during the reign of Carocalla, 
especially the two great works Ad Edictnm 
and the Lihri ad Sabimtn\. Ho was banished 
or deprived of his functions under Elagabalus, 
who became emperor in 217 ; baton tlio accession 
of Alexander Severus, 222, he became the era- 
peroris cliief adviser. Tho emperor conferred 
on Ulpian the ofliceof scrinionim magi8tcr,and 
made him aconsiliarius. He also held tho oflice 
of praefectus annonae, and he was likewise 
made praefectus praetorio. (Lamprid. Elagah. 
IG, 4, Alex. Bcv. 20, 6.) Ulpian perished in 
the reign of Alexander by the hands of the 
soldiers, who forced their way into the palace at 
night, and killed him in the presence of the 
emperor and liis mother (228). (Dio Cass. Ixxx. 
2; Zosim. i. 11.) His promotion to the office 
of praefectus praetorio was probably an un- 
popular measure. A great part of the numerous 
AvritingB of Ulpian was still extant in the time 
of Justinian, and a much greater quantity is 
excerpted from him by the compilers of the 
Digest than from any other jurist. Tlie num- 
ber of excerpts from Ulpian is said to be 24C2 ; 
and many of the excerpts are of great length, 
and altogether they form about one-third of the 
whole body of the Digest. [Eict. of Ant. art. 
Pandeefae.'] Tlie excerpts from Baulus and 
Ulpian together make about one half of the 
Digest. Ulpian^B style is perspicuous, and 
presents fewer difficnlties than that of many 
of the Roman jurists who are excerpted in 
the Digest. The great legal knowledge, the 
good sense, and the industry of Ulpian place 
him among the first of the Roman jurists, and 
he has exercised a great influence on the juris- 
prudence of modem Europe, through the 
copious extracts from his writings which have 
been preserved by the compilers of Justinian’s 
Digest. We possess a fragment of a work under 
under the title of Domitii Ulpiani Fragmenta; 
it is an abridgment of Ulpian’s Liber Singu-^ 
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laru Begutaruni Edition by BocVing, fionn, 
1325 Also a sm&ll fr&gtaent of hvR Xnth 
iuUonei, ucladed in llasclike * Jurtipnid 
Anlfjuii-^ Of Autiocb. » sopbist, lived » 
the time of Constanlme the Great and wrote 
eercral ihetoncal works. 

TTlpIus Trajinut [Tbiwancs ] 

Ultor, ‘the arenger e suresme of Mars to 
whoia Aorastos built a temple at Rome in the 
Pomm, after taking vengeance npon the mar 
derers of Jnlms Caesar fBoiu t>-607] 

UlSbrss (tllobraaas, UlubrensM) a small 
town m Latmm, of tinccrtain site, but in the 
neishhourhood of the Pontme Marshes 
TTlysses [Odissels] 

Oobru, called by the Greeks Oabrict 
a district of Italy bonmlcd )hi '* 

V by Gslha Ciaalpina from which it 
separated by the nver Rubicon on the C by 
the Adnatis »ca> on the B by Piceoam, from 
wbicb it was separated by the nver Aesis, 
and by the land of the Sabines, from which 
it was separated by the nver liar 
on the W by Etrana, from which rt 
separited by the Tiber Under Augnstns it 
formed tte siilh Regio of Italy The Apen 
nines ran throngh the W \art of thecoantry, 
bnt it contained many fertile plains on (he 
coast For the origin of its inhabitants, the 
Umhn, see iTAiu p 450 a. The Dmbnwere 
at a very early period tlie most powerful people 
in central Italy, and ertended across the penin 
sola from the Adriatic to the Tyrrhene sees. 
Tbns they inhabited the country afterwarde 
called Etrona, and we are eniressly told that 
Crotona, Perusia, Clusium and other EtrsKan 
tfitiee were ba3t by the Umbnanj They were 
afterwards depnr^of their possessions of 
the Tiber fay the Etruscans, and confined to 
the country between this river and the Adriatic 
nieir territones were stSl further dim aisbcd 
fay the Senones, a Gallic people, who took 
possession of the whole eountry on the coast, 
(com Anminnm to (he Aesis. (Oiouys l Id, u 
40, Lit t So) The Umbn were sobdoed by 
the BomansmBC 307. andaltertheconijuest 
of the Senones by the Romans id 293, they 
again obtained possession of the connCry on the 
coest of t^ Aonstic. This district, however, 
continued to be called A^er Gallicut down to a 
late period. chief towns of Uinbru were 

Asixcdrrt, FawfJfFoartrxAE, Slavxau, Ttpec, 
ItansiA, and Spoleticx. 

Vmhro {Ombrone), one of the largest nvers 
in Etruria falling into the Tynhene sea.neaTa 
town of Che same uame (Plm. lu. 91) 

Usunldlni Quadratsa [(Jcaubjitiis] 
iThrilRaiaamlnie peopidon coasi'oi* 

Ganl, on a promontory opposite Britain (the r 
modem Colanhn) belonging to the Armonci > 
(Caes.B O u 31, 111.1, ef-VESt-n) 

Bpis (OSvii) I A goddess o! childbirtb 
identified with ABreins, and hence also Cepre 
seated as one of her nymphs (Callim. Bgom 
in Dian 210, \erg Am xi 531; 

Ur [Edessa-^ 

Uriala [JIcsae, AnanniTE.] 

Tfrknsa (Oi.^ar^i) or Eeavea, sometimes 
called a ton, and sometimes the hnaband of 
Gaea (Earth) By Gaea Ursnns became tbe 
father of Ooeanos. Coens, Cnus Kypenon, 
layetos, Thia, R1 la, Tbemia MnemoavDe, , 
Phoebe, Tethys, Cronos, of the Cyclopes—] 
Brontes, 6(eropes,Arges, and of thellecaton ’ 
cheires—Cottos, Briarena and Qyes. Cicetvj 
ramtioiii traditions that Uranns wu also the I 
tatner oi Uertnes by Dia, and of Aphrodite liy | 


\ 


1 Hemera (Cie K D iiL 22 55-58) Uranns 
hated his children and immediately after then 
birth he confined (hem in Tartarus in consc- 
qoence of which he was iso tilated and del lironed 
W Cronos at the instigation of Gaea Oat of 
I the drops of his blood sprang the GiganUs, tl e 
Eiuiyes the Melian nymphs and according to 
some, Silenss, and from the ham gaVienng 
aron^ the part which was thrown into the sea 
sprang Aphr^ite (Hes TA 12&-103,Apollod. 
■ 1, tlerv ad Aen. T 301, od feC vi 13) It 
I has been remarked sbore fZTTA^Es] (hat the 
dynaatiea of gods which'' Greek mythology 
•rentnaliy represented as preced ng ^us are 
really the deities of earlief inhabitants of Greek 
lands whom the Greeks adopted and fitted into 
; Ibeir own theogemy, Mcoonling for tbe sn 
' premacy of Zens, th^great Greek deity by 
I representing tha sDpremB deities of primitive 
barbarous tribes as earlier races of goda The 
savage myths attached to them are eimpty 
the savage anpent tions of these pnmitive 
, tnbes, which, tbongh preserved by Hesiod, are 
j unnoticed by Ifomer, who rejects most of the 
agly and on Greek myths. It is snggested that 
tbe baibarons myth of the mutilation of Uranus 
wasaaavage representation of the separation 
of earth and si^, which were regarded as haring 
been so joined as to eaose darkness. It is said 
that the Moons of New Zealand have a airaiUr 
story 

Orbigeous F»ftt* [HttrcTCt] 

Urfauoia [Vibinos '•baf 1 Eorteare[Gr 
bino) a town m Umhna and a monicip nia, 
aitaated on & eUep round rock (Xac Ilni 
III C2, Procop B a ii.23)e-2 MetsweBie 
(Vrbanta), a tows xs Uabna, on iba nrer Ma 
Uoraa, and not Ux from its soureo (I’lio. iu> 
114) 

Urbi Safrla. rpOLLtvTU, No. 2.] 

Dm.* town 0 ) Bia Bostctoni ui Ilispama 
Tarraeonensia, on the coast, and on the road 
Irom Castulo to Mslafti (1‘lin. ui. 2Q, PtoL 
u « 141 

VrciBlnm {Ajarno),a (own on tlioVT coozt 
of Corsica. 

, Urge or Gorgon (Govgona), an uland off the 
.oMsCof E(raru,A ofiLVs. 

Urin (Unas Ono), callcG Hyns fTai'c) by 
Herodotus, a town in (ialabnaon the road traoi 
BrandwuDt to Tarentum, (wag the ancient 
capital of lapygts, and u said to hare beea 
founded by the Cretans under Miuos (lldt vu 
170 Strab p 2ftU) \ 

Crium, a smatl town in Apulia, from which 
tho Bmos Unas took its name, being the bay 
to tbe Ji side of Mb Gorganns opposite the 
ifinmeutan tsiinnl < 

TTnetut Feroz one of the most eminent 
junsta in (he reign of Vespasian 

Brio (Otuna) a town of llispania Boetica, 
the last refnge of the Pompeians (Strab pill, 

• Jtixp 10 ) < 

cult#, a contemporary of Domitian whom 
be diosnoded from killing his wife Dom tia 
(Did Cobs. Utu. 8) Statins address^ to him 
a poem of consolation on the death of a favour 
il« slave (Stiv tu fi), and he also mentions him 
m the Preface to the second book of his Sifrae 
Bicknu, a large town in Ulyno, on a tnbu 
(a^ofUieAoue (lav xliii 10) 

Usipitef or Bsipli, a GeRiian people, who, 
being driven out of tteir abodes by the Suevi, 
crossed (be Rhine and penetrated into Ganl , 
birt they were defeated by (iaesar, and com 
relied to recroes tbe nrer [e( Texctzbi} 
They were now received by the Sogambn, and 
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burnt to death 'n a peaeant’g hoaw, to whidi | »i^ant, inipartial.and UbononsBamlmstrator 
lie was earned, and which the batbanana set i The greater part of Valentmian'a reign was 
fire to withont knowing wbo was m it (Amm. occgpied by Oie wars against the 'AJtinanni 
Marc Txxi. J3) The reign of Valena «a un and the other barbanins on the Roman fron 
poitant in the history of the empire on account ftim Hia operations were' attended with 
of the admission of the Gotbs into the conn anccess Ij® not only drore ibe Aletaanai out 
tries S of the Danube, the commencement of of Oanl. hut on more tUnoni occasion crossed 
thedeclineof the Roman power The funona the Rhine, and earned the warlnto theenemy's 
contests between the riral creeds of the Catho- 1 country His usual residence was TreTin 
lies and the Anana also charactenae thia reign (Trevea) In 875 be went to Camuntum on 
VUeof, Absmiaf (L Polnos Abamas the Danobe, m order to repel the Quadi and 
Valens), one ol the junata who are race-i^ed SaTmatiuit, who had inTadtd Pannoma. Alter 
m the Digest belonged to the school of the an indecisive campaign lie lookup his winter 
Sabiniaos He floansbed nnder Antooinaa qaarters at Bregetio ^In this place, while 
I’ms, and is probably the Valena mentioned in.gieutg an audience, to the deputies of the 
Capitol AnI Pi 12, 1 'Quadi, and speaking with great beat, he fell 

Vilens, FaWos, one of the pnucipal geoeraj* down ui a fit end ei^red suddenly on the 17th 
of the emperor Vitelbna in au 6J, marched . of Roverober (Aram Marc kviii-«s., Zoeun 
into Italy through Gaul and after forming a { it 17 ) — II , Roman emperor a n S75-S9A 
yonrtion with tlie forces of Caeciua, defeated I younger sou of the preceding, was proclaimed 
Otbo m the decisiee battle of Uednacam, Aogostos by the army after bis fathers death 
which secured for Vitellius the sovereignty of | thimgh be was then only four or five years of 
Italy Vitellius rai'>ed A alens and Ctecina to . age Ilia elder brother Cratianns who had 
the consnUhip, aud he left the whole govern j been pvoclanned Augnstus during the lifetunc 
nient in their tianda ValeUs remained teiChfnf | of their fitter, assentetl Co the choice of the 
to Vitelliua, when Antonins Pnmus, (he gene- 1 army, and a dniaion of the West was made 
raJ o/ Vespasian, warched into Italy; bntosfio|belwre» the two hnithera Valeatiaisn had 
had DOt aaSeient forces to oppose Antonios Italy, lllyncczn, and Africa. Cratian liad tbs 
after the capture of Cremona, he resolved to Gaw Spain, and Cntam In 883 Gratian was 
' .0 Gaul and rouaa tlie GaUic ptonocea to defeated and slain by Maximus, who left 
, but 1 — - 


espouse the cause of ViteUios, 


Valentinian » precanoua autlionty out of fear 


takes pnaoner at the islands of the Stoechades ' for Theodosius, the emperor of the East, but 
(Hyerea), off Massilu and was shortly after id 887 Vafeutmian was eipclled from Italy by 
wards not to deatli at UtUinuin fUrbino) MasintaA ''•cd fle<l for tefuge to Theodosm^ 
(Tsc 2Z(if 1 7.63-68, U 2t-80, SO, 33, 99, uk In 888 Theodosius defeated Msximus, and 
4 O 2 C 2 , Flat OtA 6J restoredValeDtisiaotohif auChorityssenperor 

Vklsoi, Vcttiai, a physician in the reign of . of the AVeat Theodoaius returned to Con 


CUndius Be wat one of the patamoon of 
ilesssUua, aud vrss pat to death a .0 49 (Tac 
Ann XL 81, 3S , Flin xxix 7 ) 

Vftlcntla 1 (VaUncta), the chief town of 
the Edetaai «n the nrer Tana, three ailet 
from the coast, and on the road from Carthago l 
h'ora to Castulo. It was founded by JoDiua 
Bratnw who aetUed here the aoldiera of 
A’lrvathus, it was destroyed by Fompey, but >t 
was soon afterwards rebuilt and made a Roman 
colony It contumed to be an important place 
down to the latest tunes (Lit Bp 65 , Plot 
romp 19. riin 111 29, 3Iel n. 6. Plot il 8. 
6i}-^ (ralence), a term m Gallia Narbon 
ensis on tbe Rhone, aud a Roman colony 
(Phn. 111 . as. PtoL 11 . 10, 12) —3. A town UJ tbe 
interior of Sardinia.— A OrValeatuua, alown 
in Apulia, ten miles from BmnJnsiura, SE of | 
DseJbs (Phn, ui. 85)— S [Viso]— 6 A fifth 
province of Britain, added in 8G9 to the lour ol 
the Diocielian arrangement. [Biirrawxta.J— 7 
Or ■Valentinom. [Fonm FcLt-c) 
Valeutislanus I .Roman emperor a.p 364- 
S75, was the son of Gratiaous, and was bom 
aj> S21, at Cibabs in Pannoma. His first wife 
was A'alena Severn, by whom he became the 
father of the emperor Crstianca. He held 
important military comraanda Under lolian and 
Jonan; and on the death of the latter, in 
Fehruary 8&I, A’alcntiman was elected emperor I 
by the troops at Ricaea. A few weeks after hie ' 
elevation Aalentinian, by the desire of tbe 
sold era, aasociated In the emy ite his brother 
Valena, and assigned to him the East, while he 
liimscll undertook thegovemmentof tbe West. 
Valentmisn was a Catholic, though his bvather 
• •1*®* was an Anau , but be did not persecute 
iV heathens. He poasesocd goo<l 

oOiJities,pniIeDee,andTigonrofchar4fter H< 
“HI a esi«x;itj foj aulitary matters, and wae 1 


atantinoule m 891 ; and id tbe following year 
(392) TaWntiaiatt wes mordered bythegenerul 
Arbogaetes, whoYaised Eugenias to the throne 
Velentmun pensbed on the IStb of Sfey, being 
only a few Sientba abore twenty year* of age 
UiB funeral oration* waa pronounced by bt. 
Ambroee —III , Roman emperor aj) <2$-<58, 
wee bora 413, arid was the son of CoQitantiDiZlL 
by Placidia, the sister of Hnuonua and the 
daughter of neodovius Z. He wee declared 
Aogustua in 435 by Tbcodoaiua IL, and was 
placed over the Vfest, but ,aa be was only aix 
yeeraol age the goversment was intruslM to 
Ilia mother pUcidiH Ddhug his long reign 
the empire waa repeatedly exposed to the 
Invasions of the baib^aiis, and it was only 
the nuhlaiy abilities of Aelms which saved tbe 
empire from rum. In 439 the Tandala under 
Oenaeric crossed over into Atnce, winch they 
conquered, and of which they continued in 
possession tiU the reign of JailiBiAn The 
wetkness of the empire during this reign was 
shown also by the fact that the Bntons (from 
whose couiitfy the Bwnan troops had been 
withdrawn forty years before), finding it vain 
to appdy to Rome for aid against the incursioDS 
■of the Plots, lant^ the Jutes nnder Ilengert 
and Horsa to help them, in 449 The Goths 
likewise established themselves in Gaul; but 
Aetiue finally made peace with them (439) and 
irath their assistance gained a great victory 
over Attila and the vast army of the Hos* at 
Chalons in *51 [ArTTL*.! The power and 
influence of Aetius excited the je^onsy and 
fears of A''’aleatiaia», wJio murdered hii brave 
aud faithful general m 454 (AtTlCt] lathe 
fodowiag year the emperor himself waa slam by 
^tronius Maximus whosewifehehad violated, 
teehle and contemptible pnnee 
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luiil britlUful 
by Me-' I'llitui, ttlio prcxurnl 
iin nccntAtioii of tfraion P4'.«n«; liiti: (tliscli 1<*1 
to his in iToi;- -Inn. xi. 1. tin. S" 

Dio Ca!!S.iix.S0, U.27-:il.>— 2. l-« of 
Bclpic.-v at Uie ili'.tll) tpf Nt r<>. Uo w.it fon iii- 
law ATjd pupiporfor of \ if'dlio*. iTar- i- 

*’'V51crins VolQsns Maxlratis, IV for K.?!. 
1. AVns n Iirotlior of 1’. Vah ritn I’liMirof.v 
He foiiclit at Die ImHIo *>t h. Eo;-illni, and 
wna killed (l.iv. ii. tC., 20; Diooja. r.ST; I’ln*.. 
Vojtt. 20).— 2. Dictator iti v.r. Wl, wlii-n tlio 
diFfOiisinii'; botneon tlie Inirjjl'ors and con-.- 
moiially of Home ilr nejrir were at llie le'^liert. 
Valerius was j>opular with the plelis, and 
induced them to enlift for the hhihine and 
Acquian warn hy iTotiii'.iiur th.al when Ihn 


Sd.tof of ‘Diocletian and Drisca, was, ujvm Claudius, llo was t.eallhj an 1 
ttlo'rccon^tnwU^ of the empire in a.u. 2M, 
united to G.alcrius, one of the new Caefara. 

After the death of, her husband, in a^,^ nlena 1 
rejected the proiiosals of his successor, Maxi- 
minus, who in consequence slrippjMl her of her 
possessions, and hamshed her along with her 
mother. After the dealh'of MaIlmmus,^ alcna 
and her mother were executed Iw order of 
Licimus, 815. [G.u.r.nros.]-4. McssRllinn. 

Valeria Gens, one of the most ancient 
patrician houses at Rome. The Valcrii were of 
Sabine origin, and their ancestor, Volesus or 
Volusus, is said to have tcttled . at Romo with 
Titus Tatins. One of the descendants of this 
Volesus, P. Valerius, nftenrards surnamed 

Publicola, plavs a distinguished p.arl in the , 

story of the expulsion of the kings, and was enemy was repiiUwi the eondition of the ueb.er^ 
elected consul in the first year of the republic, { (next) shoiild l>e allcvmh d. He defeated and 
n c 509. From tliis lime fom-ard down to ihn i triiimpheil over thn Fabiiies ; but, tinab.*' to 
latest period of the empire, for nearly 1000 , fulfil his proini-e to the comuioiis, rt signcl hi.n 
years, the name occurs mote or less frequently j dicliitor-hiji.^ The |deb», rJ-e^ing that Valerius 

in the Fasti, and it wos lionic hy th ■ ’ ■ • ' 

Maximinus, Maximianns, Maxentius, 

Constantins, Constantine the Great, , 

The Valeria gens enjoyed extraordinary honours , who fought at Rcgillus, hut lome have eon jec 
and privileges at Romo. In tlio Circus a con- tured that he was the same man, and was only 
spicuons place, with a sella curuVis (Liv. ii. 31), 1 wounded, nnlkillcd, at llcgilhis. It is certainly 
was sot apart for them. They were also allowed i strange that the dictator of 401 should have 
to bury their dead within the walls (Cic. Lcgn. | had n fallier active in battle in 407. 
ii. 23, 58j Pint. Pqpf. 23). The Valcrii in early 1 ValSrlns Maxlmns, is known to u« ns the 
times were always foremost in advocating the I compiler of a large coileetion of his-torical ancc- 
rights of the plebeians, and the laws (esiKcially i doles, entitled Vc I'artit Diciitniif .Ifmorn 


ly the cuiperore ! at least had kept faith with them, f-cotled him 
tins, Diocletian, j hononrably home. thiv. ii. 80, 81.) According 
real, and others, j to Livy, lie was von of the Valerius Volusus 


the law of appeal) wliich they proposed at 
various times were the great cliartcrs of the i 
liberties of the second order. (See Did. of ' 
Aniiq. s. V. Leges Valerine.) The Valeria 
gens was divided into various families under 
the republic, tbe most important of which bore 
the names of Convos, - Flaccus, L.u;vikcs, 
Mess.^^, Puhlicol-a, and TniAiiius. 

Valeria, a province in Pannonia formed by 
Galerius, and named in honour of Ids wife. 
[Pannoxia.] 

ValerlanuB. 1. Roman emperor .s.n. 253- 
2C0, whose full name was P. Lidnius Tale- 
rfanus. Valerian was proclaimed emperor by 
the troops whom he wos leading against the 
usurper Aemilianus. Valerian proclaimed his 
son Gallienris Angustus, and first carried on 
war against the Goths, whom be defeated (257). 
But though the barbarians still Uireatcned 
tbe Roman frontiers on the Danube and the 
Rhine, tbe conquests of the Persians, who had 
crossed the Euphrates and stormed Antioch, 
compelled him to liastcn to the East. For a 
time his measures were both vigorous and suc- 
cessful. Antioch was recovered, and the 
Persian king Sapor was compelled to fall hack 
behind the Euphrates ; but the emperor, flushed 
hy his good fortune, followed too rashly. He 
was surrounded, in the vicinity of Edessa, by 
the countless horsemen of his active foe- lie 
was entrapped into a conference, taken prisoner 
(260), and passed the remainder of his life in 
captivity, subjected to every insult which 
Oriental cruelty could devise. After death his 
skin was stuffed and long preserved ns a trophy 
in the chief temple of the nation. (Aurel. Viet 


bilibus Libri IX, nrr.ingcd un'iler different 
heads, the sayings and doings ol Roman 
worthies being, moreover, kept distinct in eacli 
division from those of foreigners. He lived in 
the reign of the emperor Tiberius, to whom he 
dedicated his work. Of his jiersonnl history wo 
Imow nothing, except tho solitary eircunnt.ancc, 
recorded by Iiimsclf, that he nccomj>;inie..d Kox- 
Pompeius into Asia (ii. C, 8)— the Sextus Pom- 
peius who was consul .aji. 14, and afterwards 
preKonsul of Asia. The subjects treated of in 
the work are misccllancouH, and it seems to 
have been compiled an n collection of liistoric.al 
instances for the use of rhetoricians. In some 
hooks tho topics selected for illnstration aro 
closely allied to each oUicr; in others no bond 
of union can be traced. Tims tho first Imok is 
entirely devoted to matters connected with 
sacred rites ; tho second hook relates chiefly to 
certain remarkable civil institutions ; tho third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth, to the more proininpiit 
socio.\ virtues ; but in the seventli tho chapters 
r« Dc Bepuhis, are abrnptiy 

followca by those De Kcccssilaicy Dc Testa- 
mentis Desdssis, De Jiaiis Teslammiiis d In- 
ejieratis. The work is hy no means without 
value, since it prcserve.s n record of many 
curious events not to ho found elsewhere: but, 
regarded as a history, it is wholly uncritical and 
shallow, so WTittcn as to flatter TiberiuBwheroTcr 
It was possible, and with a violent tirade 
against Sejanns, added, probably, nfler Die fall 
of that mimsteT, though before the first publi- 
ration of thehook He uses as liis chief soutcos, 
but often confusedly Livy, Cicero, SaUust, and 
Pomperas Trogns. For the events of his own. 



time llie yalae ot his testimony is unjisired by ' pUa sr»s frustrated by information conreyed to 
hi8 desire to emte only what would be likely to Cicero through E ulna lie was sftewarda 
please Tibenos The work of % alenos 3I«n j biooght to Cnal, but could £nd no one to defend 
mus became very jiopnlat in the later tunes of ) him {^IL Cat I7, 47 ) 
the empire and in the middle ages It was I V&rla 1 (T'leocaro) atown 0! thegahmes 
freijncntly abridged and we stilt posseta an in the ealley of the Amo al>oat eight mile® 
abndgment of it made byjoliua Pans — Thelaboro Tiber and near Horaces TiUa (Kor 
best editions of the onginal work Sire by Kempf, £p i it s Strab p 237, Hos4rirs,p.4a8 a) 
Leips 1888, and C Holm Leips 1865 (farea), a town of the Beronee in His- 

VaUrlui Flsecna fTiuccvs) IpaniaTarraeonensie on the'lbcrus, whichwa» 

Valgfoa Sn/as, C a Homan poet, and a con naWgable from This town (Pfin 111 21 , Strab 
tomporary of tirgi! and Horace the latter ot p 163} 

whom ranks him along with Yarios Maecenas Taitni a people of ^rmany, on the nght 
andVitgil among those fnends ot geniaswhoee bank of the AIbia,N of the lamgobardi (Tac 
approbation far more than compensated for the Germ 40J 

aonorance canvd by the attacks of hw detrae t Tarlai 1 Q Vanui Hybnda tnbone of 
tors (Hor Sat 1 10 82) Hewaaeonsnlenflec I the pUba BC 00 Sras a natire of Sorro in 
tasinBC 13 He mote elegies and epigrams | Spam and reeeired^the anmame of Hybrids 
and perhaps some epie poetry (Hor Od u 9, becanse his mother was a Spanish womsn In 
Ttb ir 1, 180 Serr ad Jf/i xi 417) andhaokt his tnhnoesbip he earned a fex do majeilate 
on botany (Plm axr 4) and on grammar (QelL in order to punish all those who hod assis- 
xu. 13) I ted ot adrised the bocii to take up arms 

Vandili, YandiUi, or ^^ddlU, a confeder against the Boman people Under tins law 
acy of German peonies, probably of tlie great many dictioguisbed senators were condemued 
Sueric race to which the Boigundiones, Goth bot in the following yesr Vanns himself was 
ones, Gepidae and Bngii belong®<I They * condemned under lus own law, and was put to 
dwelt ongiaallyon the N coast of Oennany, death (App B C i 67 Val Max riii 6,4, 
bnt were afterwards settled N of (h« 3Tarco- Ck tleOr 1 Sj, A' P in S3)— 2 L Vatius 
manni in the Iticsengehirge which are hence Knfns one of the mo^t distmgnished poets of 
called Vandahei ilontes ICapitol U Ant the Angnstan agCi the companion and fnend of 
Phil 17,Eutrop nil 13 •foMan Gel 23) \irgil and Horace By (he latter he is placed 
^ey subseiiaently appear for a short time in to (o« foremost rank among (he epio bards and 
Dana and lannoAU, but at the beginning of (^nintdian has prononcced that his tragely of 
the fifth century (u 400| they traieraed Uer Thyeatet might stand a comparison with any 
many si^ Gaob and mrailed Spain In (Ins prodnction of the Grecian stags (Qamt s 1, 
country tliey subjugated the Alar I andfounded 98, Tac iftuf >3) He eojoyed the fneodship 
A powerful kingdom the name ot itbich is sbll otMaeresaa,aniI >t was to the recommendation 
preserred in Andalusia (Vaudalusia) la aJ> ot Vanns in roniunclion with that ot \irgflt 
439 they crossed oeet loto Atncu und^ their that Horace was indebted for an introduction 


.. (he minister, about n c $7 I irgii appoint^ 
PJobtuTuen and VarioshisLterary executors, 
and they rensed the Aeneid Hence Nanus 
was alive sobserjueDt to s c 19 in which year 
Virgil died, bat from Verg Eel tx S5 it may 
be agferrvd that Nanus was somewhat oiler 
than Ninnh It ha® been inferred from Ilor 
JETp II 1 847, that Nanus was dead before the 
second b^k of the L^eflei si as written, and 
this IS piobabW right, though the words are riot 
conclnsive Besides the tragedy Thyeittt 
N anus wrote two epic poems (cf Hot Sat 1. 10, 
J>9 Zlarte oa ftha death of Caesar 


kingOensene, and conquered all (he Pomaa 
disunions in that cooutry Oeuseno aobse 
noentlr invaded Italy, aod took and plundered 
Rome in 455 The N andalt conlioueo raaatera 
of Africa (ill 835 When their kingdom wsa 
destroyed by Beliaanus, aod aonexed to the 
B^antine empire [BeiosuucsI 
TangWnea a Oenuan people ilwelfing along 
the Bhine in the nei^bourhood «( (he modem 
IVbrjns (Caes. E G u SI, Tac .tnn xu. 27, 

Germ 2®) 

Vaaniut king of the Snen, recognised by 
the Romans, a.p 19, aft®r the orerthrow of 
Maroboduns. He reigned for thirty years, but 
was dispossessed by his nephews, Sido and 
Vangio, A.P 50 Claodins did not aid bunsnth 
troops but gave bim a territory la Paoooou. 
iTac. Ann. 11 e3,xJi. 29, 80, Plin iv 81 > j 
Vapiacum (Gar) a town m GiQia Aar 
t<meneia,8 of Cularo {Gre/ioife) and not farj 
from (he Dmentia (Paronee) It lies fsst 8 of < 

the Col SayanI which was jieobably ‘the 6r«t ......... — —v -v-.- — • - , - - 

ascent to the Alps’ on Hannibsls roote (Pol ideaUt in consequence by Galba, being at the 
I L 40), and Napincnm was lu all probability ■ tiow consul designatus (Tac Ann xir 45 , 
the town which IS mentioned both by Polyhin® ' d/t»f 1 6,37; PloLGafi U) / 

and by lavy as the chief town or eaireffnin of } Tarro, Terestisi 1 C , consul B c 216 
the natives who defended that defile (Poh 1 c , * with Ij. AemiUna Fauluv Vartois ssidtohavo 
lav xiuS3) though lavy places it on (he smog ^ been (he son of a butcher, to bare earned on 
side of tbeDraestia [cl Haxhibsi.] fbasiaess himself as a factor la bta early year^ 

VaragrL (VebaomO land to have nsen to eminence by pl^oig 

VardaaeaorBardaaet (AnsACBsXSI] the causes of the lower classes in opposition to 
Vardftli a people in Ki«paai» Tsrrsconensia,{tho opimon of all good men (Liv xiii. S3,; 
w of the N ascones, in the modem Ciirp«mHS> VabMax iji>4 4)- NotwilhstaudiDg IbestroBg 
and Alaca (Slrab p 1C3, Ftol u. 6,9, Pin (cmposition ot the ani^tocrary, he was raised to 
ui.26) itM consulship by the people, wlio thought 

Targnateiua, a senator and me of Catilme'el that it only needed a man of eoeroyat the bead 
fcmspiratoTS. undertook, in conjunction with C led an orerwhelmmg force to bnn® the war 
Gomelius to murder Cicero b bx 63, but Ihett I agamit Hannibal to a dose, and who, moreover. 


44). one P» Zlarte on ithe 
ptacTub vu 1, 89, vi 2, 19) the other a pane 
gyne of AupiAtos, from which according to the 
scholiast Horace quotes the three lines of /> 

L, 16,27-29, and this poem which included the 
praises of Arnppa, is adniferf to in iTor Gi' i' iT 
Tarro, Auemas 1*500 below, Varro, So 8) 
Tarro Ciagfialni a Roman senator under 
Aero, supported th» claims of Aynifliidins to . 
(lie throne on the death of Aero and was put to 
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had an nnfonncled mistrust of the aims and ! this agrees witli a list given by Jerome which 
motives of the senate. His colleague was L. j makes out the writings of Yarro to consist of 
Aeiiiihus Patilus, ono of the leaders of the j seventv-four different works, containin*’- alto- 
anstocratical party. The two consuls were . gether C20 hooks. Hence it would appear that 
defeated by Hannibal at the memorable battle * 130 of the books were written in the last twelve 
of Cannae. [HAKNtB.vt,.] The battle was fought i years of his life. Of these works only two have 
by Yarro against the adnee of Paiilus. The survived :—(l) Be Be Rustica Librz IIL still 
Roman anny wa« all but annihilated. Paulus extant, was written when the author was eighty 
and almost nil the officers perished, Yarro was years old (i?. J?. i. 1, l), and is the most im- 
onc of the few who escaped and reached Yenusia portant of all the treatises upon ancient aori- 
in safety, with about seventy horsemen. His , culture now extant, being far superior to the 
conduct after the battle, seems to have deserved ( more voluminous production of Columella, with 
praise. Ho proceeded to Canusium, where the which alone it can be compared. Edited by 
remnant of the Roman army had taken refuge, ’ Keil, Halle, 1849, and in the Scripiores Bci 
and there adopted every precaution wliich tiie ■ Bnsticae veteres Latini, by Sclmeider, Lips, 
exigencies of the case required. His defeat 17C4-1797. (2) Be Lingua Latina, a grara- 
was forgotten in the services he had lately maticol treatise which extended to twenty-four 
rendered. On his return to the city all classes books ; but six only (v.-x.) have been presented, 
went out to meet him, and tlie senate returned and these are in a mutilated condition. The 


him thanks because he had not despaired of the 
commonwealth. This marked the determination 
of patricians and plebeians to vrork heartily 
together against the foreign enemv. ' (Liv. xxii. 
35-Gl: Pol. iii. lOC-116 ; Pint. Fnfi. li-18; 
App. Anil. 17-2G.) Yarro continued to' be em- 
ployed in Italy for several successive j’ears in 
important militarj' commands till nearly the 
close of the Panic war (Liv, xxiii. 32, xxrii. S5, 
xxxi. 49). — 2» M. Terentius Yarro Reatinns, 
the celebrated writer, whose vast and varied 
erudition in almost every department of litera- 
ture earned for liim the title of the ‘most 
learned of the Romans' (Quint, x, i. 93; Dionys. 
ii. 21 ; August, C. D. ri. 2 ; cf. Cic. Acad. Po^t. 

i. 3, 9) was born at Eeate b.c. IIC, and was 
trained under L. Aelius Stilo Praeconinus, and 
afterwards by Antioclms, a philosopher.of the 
Academy. Yarro held a high naval command 
in the wars against the pira^‘S and JlitUridatcs, 
and afterwards served as the legatus of Pom- 
peius in Spain in the Civil war, but was com- 
pelled to surrender his forces to Caesar. (Plot. 

ii. 18, 29 ; Caes. B. C. 1. 3S, i! 17-20.) He then 
passed over into Greece, and shared the for- 
tunes of the Pompeian party till after the 
battle of Pharsalia, when he obtained the 
forgiveness of Caesar, who employed him in 
superintending the collection and arrangement 
of the great library de*igned for public use. 
(Suet. Jul. 44; Isid. Or. vi. 5.) For some years 
after this period Yarro remained in hterary 
seclusion, passing his time cliiefly at his coun- 
try seats near Cumae and Tusculum, occupied 
with study and composition. Caesar had 
forced Antony to restore to Yarro an estate 
which he had seized (Cic. Phil. ii. 40, 103), and, 
perhaps in consequence, upon the formation of 
the second triumvirate his name appeared 
upon the list of the iiroscribed ; but he suc- 
ceeded in making his escape, and, after haring 
remained for some time concealed, he obtained ] 
the protection of Octavian. His life is said to I 
have been saved by Fafius Galenas (App. B. G. 
iv. 47), and it is probable that he recovered a ' 
great -portion of his estates; but most of his < 
magnificent library had been destroyed (Gell. 

iii. 10). The remainder of his career was passed 
in tranquillity, and he continued to labour in his 
favourite stupes. His death took place b.c. 28, 
when he was inhiseighty-ninth year. Not only 
was Yarro the most learned of Roman scholars, 
but he was likewise the most voluminous of Ro- 
man authors. Gellius (f. c.) states that Yarro 
claimed to have written 490 books before he 
was seventy-seven ; Ausonius gives in round 
numbers GOO as the total number of books 
•written by Yarro {Prof- Burd. zx. 10) ; and 


remains of this treatise are particularly valu- 
able, since they have been the means of 
preserving many terms and forms which would 
otherwise have been altogether lost, and much 
curious information is here treasured up con- 
nected n-ith the ancient usages, both civil and 
religious, of the Romans. Effitions by Spengel, 
Berl. 1820 (re-edited 1885), and by 6. Miiller, 
Leips. 1883. The work entitled Antiquitaium 
Libri was divided into two sections : Anti- 
\ mtiiaies lierum humanarum, in twenty-five 
j books, and A7itiquifates Berurn divi7iarun:, in 
sixteen books. It described the political and 
> religious institutions of Rome, and was Yarro's 
■ great work, upon which chiefly his reputation 
for profound learning was based; but nnfor- 
j tunately only a few fragments of it have come 
: down to ns. With the second section of the 
I work wc are, comparatively speaking, familiar, 

1 since Augustine drew very largely from this 
source in his Be Civiiaie Dei [cf. I^*I)IGITA• 
JtEKTA, p. 442, b]. Yarro ivrote also a collec- 
tion of biographies called Imagiyies or Bebdo- 
modes in fifteen books; BiscipUnae in nine 
books, which described the ‘liberal arts,’ viz. 
grammar, dialectic, rhetoric, geometry, arith- 
metic, astrology, music, medicine, and archi- 
tecture ; and other works on philosophy 
I {Logisiorici in seventy-six books), geography,, 
and law. Among his poetical works were the 
Saturae, which were composed in a variety 
of metres, with an admixture of prose 
also. Yarro in these pieces copied to a cer- 
tain extent the productions of Menippus 
the Gadarene [3Izntppus], and hence desig- 
nated them as Saturae Mcnippeae s. Cynicae. 
They appear to have been a series of dis- 
quisitions on a vast variety of subjects, fre- 
quently, if not nniformly, couched in the shapfr 
of dialogue, the object proposed being the 
incnlcation of moral lessons and serious truths 
in a familiar, playful, and even jocular style. 
Tlie best editions of the fragments of these 
Saturae are by Biese, Leips. I8C5, and 
Biicheler (vdth Petronius), Berl. 1882. The 
Senteniiac Varronis, a collection of pithy 
sayings, may possibly have been gathered from 
the writings of Yarro Reatinus ; but even that 
is uncertain (ed. De'vit, Padua, 1843).— 3. P., a 
Latin poet of considerable celebrity, sur- 
named AtacinUB, from the Atax, a river of 
Gallia Narbonensis, Iiis native province, was 
bom B,c. 82. Of his personal history nothing- 
further is known. He seems to have written, 
first, an epic on part of Caesar's Galhc wars, 
called Seqnanicum (Prise. Gr. Lxjf. ii. 

497), and Saturae in imitation of Lucilius 
(Hor. Sat. i 10, 4G) ; and at a later time to have 
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Md found a ]padcr in An^vns, who tecrtDf 
otf^ised a general rerolt of all the German 
tribes near the Visorgis ^l^en lie had 
mstnred his plans, he sndJ^t; attacked 
Vara*, irho was marehtng mtli three legions 
and three aijnsdrons nl caralrj through a 
paas of the Saltu$ I'eutohvr^ienris, a range 
of hilU corered siith wood,tcliich emends N 
of the Ltppe from Osnabrilck to Paderbom 
Veras had direrged into this Afficolt coaatry 
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imitated the Alexandrian poets in the Arpo- 
ruiutae (borrowed from Ap P.hod-), and in 
elegiao lore poema (Quint z 1,67, Or Am 
15, 21, Tmt II 433 , 1’topert u 34, 85, Pnb 
ad Verg Gecrg u. 12/5 ) 

Tirol, a cognomen in manp Puinian gentes, 
aignified a person who had his legs bent mwarda, 
and waa opposed to Fal^ius, which signified a' 
person hann^ hia legs tnrned ontward 

Tiros, P Alfenos 1 A Roman jnnst.waa _ . ^ 

apopilof Sernas Solpieios, and the onljpnpd I instead of following the safer ronte from his 
of SeniDS from whom there are any excerpts | aommer nuarters on Uifi Visargis (probably 
in the Digest (Gell ni S) The acholiaat on near i/tiufcn) to Afiso/hecause a message had 
Horace (5af l 8, ISOftells as that the 'Alfenaa amred thatatnbe had reiolted in (hatoistnct 
TSfer’ of Horace was a lawyer, and that be I ai)d,)isnngsososp)Oonof ArmmiDsbethosght 
was a natire of Cremona, where be earned on it sronld he an easy natter to suppress the 
the trade of a shoemaker, that he came to | moeement on bis way He seems to have 
Rome, where be became a pnpil of Semoa | managed fus march with great carefessnesa and 
Sslpiciizi, attained thedigrutrof theconsDlth>(>, I to bare been taken quite enprepand. Tlie 
and was honoured with a pnhlie ftuieral It is battle lasted three days, and ended witn the 

I ’rohable that be IS theVarus who attended the I destruction of the F,otTian army Varus put 
rctnrea of Siron at the same time aa Virgil | an end to Jns own life Tlie scene of the 
(here ad Eel tl IS), and whom VirgiJ men jdisaster is'placed l^soine modern writers in 
tioss in the Eclogvei (n 18, ix 37), refernng Ibe diatncl of Z'enne, near the toatcet of the 
to the tune when AlfenusVaras was Octanon s Haute Of the 20 000 men who cotnpnscd hu 
legate, and able to help lum in preoerring bis , force only (lie cavalry and a few strsggters 
property (n c «5) —2. A general of ViteUiaSitn I escaped (Cf Gebsusu.] Ifhcn t!ie news of 
the CirU war in aji C9 and perhaps * descend I this defeat reached Rome, the whole city was 
ant of the yori^t (Tac Hitf u 23 i» 5$ iv 11 1 thrown into coniternatien , and Angnstns, who 
Tiros, AHni 1 P , a partisan of Pompey was both weak and and, gave way to tlia most 
in the Civd war, waa stationed m Picennni on nofent t^Hf, tearing bit garments and calling 
the breaking oat of the Cinl war mac 43 oponTarDsCogire him hackluslegiona. (Toa 
H e anbaeqaently crossed over into Afnca, and Ann Lfil,?!. Dio Cass In 1VS5, Suet Aug 
took possession of the pronnee, which was 23 Tih'lC. Veil Pat luUT) 
then eovened by Q Liganas (Lioaiin a Tins (Var or Vero), a hver in Oatlia Kir 
Varu nanegbeenpropraetoref Afnn,waawell tonenaia, forming Ibe boendary between ihir 
ocqiumted witb the country, end waa aUe to province end July, rises in Ht. Cema ir *'-* 
raise two legions wiihont difficulty Meanlme, ' *'•* 

la AcliQs loWo,wbo had received froia the 
senate the province of Afnca, amved to take 
the command , bat Tares woald not allow him 
to land In the eonrse of the same year Taros 
assisted by king debs, defeated Cono, Caesar e 
legate, who crossed over (tom Sicily to 
Africa (Crawl He fooght snth the <dber 
Pompeians in Afnca against Caesar in 48; hot 
after the battle of Thapsoa he aailed away to ' 

Cn Pompey in Spam, and fell at the battle of 
Honda, llie head waf earned to Caeear (Cw 
adAtt Till. 19, 15,20, Caes R C 1. 12, 13,81, 

Apfi. J3C lx. 4(-l8, 103, Dio Cass alua 31, 

Lucan, it 713)— 2 Q Atiui Tame, 

mander of fie cavalry onder C Fabios, o 
Caessr’a legs tea in Gant, and probably the i 
as the Q 'N arua who commanded the cavalry 
under Domitms, one of Caesar’a generals m 
Greece in the war with Pompey (Caea. EC 
111.87, [CoealRG rut 28) 

Tins, Quutiltai 1 Sex .quaeatorBC 43. 
belonged to the Pompeian party Hetellmto 
Caesar'a bands at the capture of Corfiniaia.bat 
wasdixDusscd byCaeaar Heafeerwards foagbt 
under Bmtui and Cassius against the tnam 
Tirs , and after the loss of the battle ol ^ilippi. 
be ordered bis freedman to slay him ICaea. R C 
1.23,11.28, >ell Pat. II 71)— 2 P., son of the 
preceding, waa coniul Bc 13, and waa anbse 
qnenUy appointed to the government of Syria, 
where be acquired enormons wealth. Stio^y 
after bij retorn from Syria tie waa mode gorer 
nor of Germany (prolixly about am 7) Dm 
tua had conquered a great part of central Ger 
aa &r aa ibe Visurgis ((Teser], and 
Varus received orders from Aasaiiat to latra- 
dace the Roman jonsrliclion into the newly 
-conquered country The Gvnmns, however, 

~were not prepared toaobnut to thepomenyoke. 


Xlpt,asd falls into the Mediterranean aea,be' 
tween Anlipobt andKicaea (MeLii. 4, Ptohu 
10 I . Loca&,i,>404) 

' Taaitei, a pe^e in Golba Aqeitaxuca,on 
tiie Gsromns, whoee chief town waa Costtpm 
(Darai) cn tbe rOait from Butdigala to Pitsa. 

Tastiaea, a powerful peopfe on tbe K coast 
of Ilisponia Terracooensif, ietween tbe Iberui 
and tlie Pyrenees, in the moiicm Aorerre and 
Guipurroa (Strab (qi- tt3, 1S5, PloLii.8,lJ, 
Tbcir chief towns wirre Poxrxt.o't and Cau 
ocARia They fought ,,tn battle bareheaded 
Under the empire they were regarded aa akilful 
diviners and |iroplicts (EiL lb in 338) Tliey 
belonged to the old ibenan race Their name 
■s etOl retoinei] in that of the modern Hasqaec 
Taseoana fialtizs ^’iiizte ] 

Taato (Poison), a considerable town of the 
Voccntii in Gallia KarLonensis (Ptol ii 10, 
17: MeLii fi) 

T*»U iMariCM, P gemlint, L Consul 
I BC 79, was tent in tbe foUawiog year as 
proconsul to Ci!icia,iii order to clear the seas of 
tbe yurates, whose ravages now spreail for and 
wi^ He earned on tbe war with great ability 
and anccest and from his conquest of tbe 
Isann, he obtained the surname of Isanncua 
After giTing Cihciatbe orgamsation of a Roman 
pnmnee, he entered Rome in tnacuph in 71 
(lav Ep 00, 03, Ores v 25, Plor iu.f ;fcirah 
pp en.CVl) After Ins return Semlios took 
a lesAing part in public affoira. In 70 he was 
one of the judicee at the trial of Terres ; m 80 
he aupfort^ the rogation of Manilin* for con ; 
(emsg upon Pompey the commai 1 of the war, 
against the pirates, in CSliewss a candidate 
for tbe diguityof pontifei maiimaa, but waa 
defeated by Julius Caesar, in the tame year 
a.. — Ye m the senate in favonr of infijAing 
A penalty of the law npon the CaUfi- 
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narian conspirators; in 57 lie joined the other 
nobles in procuring Cicero’s recall from banish- 
nient; in 66 he opposed the restoration of 
Ptolemy to Insriringdora ; and. in 55 ho was 
censor with M. Viilerius Mcssalla Niger. Ho 
took no part in the civil wars, probably on ac- 
count of his advanced age, and died in 44. 
(Cic. Ven\ i. 21, ad Fam. i. 1, xvi. 23, ad AiL 
xii. 21 ; Dio Cass. xlv. 16 ; Yal. Mas. viii. 5, 6.) 
—2. Praetor 54, belonged originally to the 
aristocratical party, but espoused Caesar’s side 
on tlie breaking out 6f the Civil war, and was 
consul with Caesar in 48. In 46 he governed 
the province of Asia as xh*oconsul, during which 
time Cicero wrote to him several letters. After 
the death of Caesar in 44, he supported Cicero 
and the rest of the aristocratical party, in 
opposition to Antony. But he soon changed 
sides again, became reconciled to Antony, and 
was made consul a second time in 41. (Caes. 
B.C. iii. 21; Apj). B.G. ii. 48; Dio Cass. xli. 
43, xlii. 17, xlviii. 4, 13.) 

Vatinius. 1, P., a political adventurer in 
the last days of the republic, who is described 
by Cicero as one of the greatest scamps and 
villains that ever lived. His personal appear- 
ance was unprepossessing ; his face and neck 
were covered with swellings, to which Cicero 
alludes, calling him the struma civiiaiis. Va- 
tinius was quaestor b.c. 63, and tribune of the 
plebs 59, when he sold his services to ,’ Caesar, 
who was then consul along with Bibulus, It 
was Vatinius wlio proposed the bill to tlie 
people by which Caesar received the provinces 
of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum for five years. 
Vatinius continued to take an active part in 
political affairs. In 56 lie appeared as a wit- 
ness against Milo and Scstius, two of Cicero’s 
friends, in consequence of which the orator 
made a vehement attack upon the character of 
Vatinius, in the speech which 1ms come do\vn to 
us. Vatinius was praetor in 55, and in the 
following year (54) he was accused hy C. Li- 
cinius Calvus of having gained the praetorship 
by bribery. He was defended on tliis occasion 
by Cicero, in order to please Caesar, whom i 
Cicero had offended by Iiisffomier attack upon 
Vatinius. Soon afterwards Vatinius went to 
Gaul, where we find him serving in 51. He 
accompanied Caesar in the Civil war, and w'as 
made consul suffectus for a few days, at the end 
of December 47. At the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year, he was sent into Illyricum, where 
he carried on the war with success. After 
Caesar’s death he was compelled to surrender 
Dyrrhachium and his army to Brutus, who had 
obtained possesrion of Macedonia, because his 
troops declared in favour of Brutus. (Cic. i?t 
Vafin. ; pro Sest. 53, 68, ad Q. Fr. ii. 4, iii. 9, 
ad Ait. ii, 0; [Caes.] B.G. viii. 46; Caes. B.C. 
iii. 19, 100; App. B.C. iv. 75; Dio Cass, xlvii. 
21.)— 2. Of Beneventum, one of the vilest and 
most hateful creatures in Nero’s court, equally 
deformed in body and in mind. He was origin- 
ally a shoemaker’s apprentice, next earned his 
living as one of the lowest kinds of scurrae or 
buffoons, and finally obtained great power and 
\vealth by accusing the most distinguished men 
in the state. A certain kind of drinking-cups 
having nasi or nozzles, bore the name of Vati- 
nius, probably because they were supposed to 
caricature his profile. (Tac. Ann. xv. 84 ; Juv. 
v. 46; Mart. x. 3, xiv. 96.) 

Vatrenus. [Padus.] 

Vectis or Vecta (2sle of WigJit), on island off 
the S. coast of Britain and opposite Portus 
Magnus {Porchester, near Portsmoiith)^ with 
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which the Romans became acquainted before 
their conquest of Britain, by means of the 
inhabitants of Mnssilia, who were accustomed 
to visit this island for the purpose of obtaining 
tin. It is related by Diodorus (v. 22, 88), that* 
at low water the space between Vectis and the 
coast of Britain was almost entirely dry, so- 
that the Britons used to bring tin to the island 
in waggons. It was conquered by Vespasian in 
the reign of Claudius (Suet. Vesj). 4 ; Mel. iii. 
C; Plin. iv. 108.) Interesting remains of 
Roman villas have been found at Carisbrook 
and Brading. 

Vedius PolUo. (Pollio.] 

Vcgetius, Flavius Renatus, the author of 
a treatise, Bei Militaris Instituia^ or Epitoma 
Bci Militaris. The exact date is not estab- 
lished, hut it was probably composed early in 
tho fifth century a.d. It is a question wliether 
the dedication to Theodosius is genuine, and 
some writers maintain that it was addressed to* 
Valentinian III. Tho materials were derived^ 
according to the declaration of the writer him* 
self, from Cato the Censor De Disciplina 
Milifarit from Cornelius Celsus, from Fronti-. 
nns, from Patemus, and from the imperial 
constitutions of Augustus, Trajan, and Hadrian. 
The work is dirided into four books. The first 
treats of tho levying and training of recruits, 
including instructions for the fortification of a 
camp ; the second, of the different classes into 
which soldiers are divided, and especially of the 
organisation of tlie legion ; the third, of the 
operations of an army in the field; the fourtli, 
of the attack and defence of fortresses, and of 
marine warfare. The value of tliis work (which 
is a somewhat uncritical compilatiom from dif- 
ferent historians) is much diminished by the 
fact that the usages of periods the most remote 
from each other are mixed together into one 
confused mass, and not unfrequently, we have 
reason to suspect, are blended with arrange- 
ments which never existed except in the fanc}* 
of the author. Edition by C. Lang, Leips. 
1885. It is probably right to ascribe to tho 
same Vegetius the work on veterinary art called 
Mulomedicina (on the treatment of horses and 
mules), though it is written in a more popular 
style, as being intended for the use of leas 
refined readers (ed. in Schneider’s Script. Bei 
Busticae, Leips. 1797). 

Veiento, Fabricius, was praetor a.d. 55, and 
nin dogs instead of horses in the games. He 
wos banished a.p. C2, in consequence of his 
having published several libels. He afterwards 
returned to Rome, and became, in the reign of 
Domitian, one of the most infamous informers 
and flatterers of that tyrant. He also enjoyed 
the friendship of Nerva. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 50; 
Dio Cass. Ixi. C ; Plin. Ep. iv. 22 ; Juv. iii. 185 ; 
iv. 113.) 

Veil (Veiens, -entis, Veientanus : Isdla Far- 
nese)i one of the most ancient and powerful 
cities of Etruria, situated on the river Cremera, 
about twelve miles from Rome. It possessed a 
strongly fortified citadel, built on a hill rising 
precipitously from the deep glens which hound 
it, save at the single point where a narrow ridge 
unites it to the city. It was one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation, and appa- 
rently the largest of all. As far as we can 
judge from its present remains, it was about 
seven miles in circumference, which agrees with 
the statement of Dionysius, that it was equal 
in size to Athens. Its territory {Ager Veiens) 
was extensive, and appears originally to have 
extended on the S. and E. to the Tiber ; on the 
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S^7 tothes«a emliracing the B<iIin»eor salt- 
works at the mouth of the river and oa the 
W to tlie territory of Caere The Cnmnian 
latest appears to bare been it4 NIV boundaiy, 
-on the E it must have embrace 1 all the district 
S of Sor'cte and eastward to the Tiber The 
cities of Capena and Fidenae were colonies of 
Veu. Ten was a powerful city at the time of 
the foundation of liome and (he most forsiid 
able and dangerous of her neighbours (Li* i. 
15 , Dionjg. n 54 , Entrop i 20j Tlie Veientea 
were engaged m almost nncessing bostihties 
with Borne for more than three centunes and a 
half and <re have records of many wara between 
the twopeoples (Liv i 27 83 42, ii 6,42 48 it 
17, 81) Veil was at length taken by the dicta- 
tor CamiUus, after a siege which is said to 
have lasted ten years dnru]„ which period 
apparently, the emuiartum lor draining the 
Alban lake was formed, and by tradition woa 
connected with on oracle about the siege The 
city fell accordmg to the common atory, by 
means of acnnicnlusormine which was carried 
by Camillas from (lie Boman camp ander Um 
city into the citadel of Veu, in the year 896. 
(Lit t fr-a2,Cia Die i 44, lu. 82. Tin* 
Cam. 6 ) 8o well built and spacious was Vtu, 
that the Romans were annioaa, after the de 
sSrceti^n of their own city by the Gaols in 890, 
to remore to % eii, and ate sai 1 to have been 
only prevented from carrying their pomose 
into effect by the eloqoence of CamiHos (lor 
T 49) From this tune Veu ww abandoned, 
but after tlie ljp«e of ages it was edonised 
afresh by Augoetus, and nude a Pomsnmoot 
cipmm. The new colony, however, occupied 
scarcely a third of tba ancient city and had 
Again sunk into decay ui the reign of Uadnan 
Prom this time Veu disArpears entirely from 
history, and, on the renvel of letters even its ' 
«ite woe long an object of dispute. It it now 
settled however beyond a donbt, that it stood 
in the neighboorhoM of the liamlet of Itoh 
Famesr, wliere sercral remaine of the ancient 
city have been discovered Of these the most 
interesting is its cemetery 
VeidTlS sn old Italian deity, whose Icnsple 
at Borne sto^between theCapitoIium and Che 
Ar r inthe'Asjlnm’ between the ascred groves 
inter duos locos ' Or Fart in 480 , Cell t 
12) He was aoid to be represented as ayooth 
fni god armed with arrows, and hence was by 
Aome identified with ApoUo Ifis origin and 
the meaning of his name hare been vanoasly 
lerplained It la tolerably certain that the old 
■explanation, Veiovu the litUe Jopiter (Ov 
JUiAf 4U AbV -o* iwiij," The .wne-^ jneAne 
rather 'separate from,’ or 'distinct from.' 
Hence Veioris or Vediovis is » deity distin 
guished from Jupiter, and the most nstorol 
inference would be that he was the Jopiter 
Infems presiding over the dead, and that the 
arrows are the arrows of death nor would it 
nuhtate against this view that heseems tojiase 
been a deity to whom expiatory sacrifices (of a 
goat) were offered. S<me modem wrifen, 
however, regard him rather as the god of the 
epnng sun which was supposed to bring fevers, 
and therefore as thedcity who could avert such 
fevers. Hit festival on the C»j>ilohjie hill | 
was celebrated in March Hebadalsoatemplal 
on the Island of the Tiber, where bo waa s ' 
shipped m conjunction with AescnUpiot 
January He bM an ancient altar at Bord 
Velahrttin (Roj<A,p 805, b) 

Velauai or VcIUti, a people m GoBia Aqiu- 
taoica. 111 the modem Velaij (Plin lu, I57) 
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ViUda, a proplietic virgin, by birth belonged 
to tho Bructen, and was regarded as a divine 
being by moat of the nations in central Oer 
many in the reign cl Vespa><ittit"'Rlie cfweK m 
A lofty towerin the neighbourhood of the nver 
Lamita (lappe) She encouraged Civihs mine 
rerolt against the Romans but she was after 
wards taken prisoner and eurneil to Rome 
(Tac Iful IT Cl, C5 V- 22 , 24, Germ 8 , Stat 
61/11 l 4,90 Dio Cass lxTii' 6 ) 

TSHa or Elea also calhd Hyele (ex/o, 
T*Aij Cfle/cfCrt JIfare rW/a JJnicca), a Greek 
town of Lueanio, on the W coast between 
I’acetuffl and Bnxentimi, woe founded by (he 
rhocaeana, who hod uhundoned their native 
city to escape from the Peision aoveieignty 
obmt B c 543 (HdLi Ifil , Strab p 254) It 
I was Situated about^three miles E of the nver 
Holes sod possess^ a good harbour IC is 
celebrated as the place which gave the name to 
the Eleatic school of philosophy for Xino 
PK iKEs established himself at Velio, and Par 
menidcaond Zeno were bom there (Diog Laert 
tx.S,20) It was noted also lor its mild cli 
male (Ilor 'Z-p 1 1S,1) It possessed a ceic 
brstod temple of Dime ter 

Vellant (Fc/ino) o nverm the territory of 
the Sabines, nemg in the central Apenmnes, 

I end folbog joto the Zvsr This nver in tho 
neigliboorliood of Reate overffowed its bonks 
and tomed aeverul small lakes, the largest of 
which was called Local Vehnoi (Fieailueo, 
also I/Offc i/e> MorMori) Jo order to carry 
off these waters, » rJiouneJ woe cst througb the 
rocks by Cunos Dentatns the conqueror of the 
Sabinee, by means of which the wateri of the 
\elinoa were earned through 0 narrow mrge to 
A fpot where tb^ fall from a height of several 
hnndred feel into the nver Nar This fall, 
which IS ono of the most celebreted ui Earopo, 
IS known at () a present day by the name of 
the fall of Temi, or tl e Cascata dei htormori 
(Tao..4>sn >.70. 1 }m.iii I7,Ci&a<fAtf ir 16) 
TiUtroe (\ eliwmna lef/efn) an ancient 
town of the Xolaciansin Latiom, bnt lubae 
qoeiitly belongirg toUic lAtmLeagae It was 
conquered by Uie Poinans and colonised at an 
early period, but it frequently revolted from 
Rome 11 IS celebrated as the birthplace of the 
emperor Augustus (Dionya v Cl, lur 111 . 4 I, 
Till. 14 , Dial XIV si I Suet Auf 1 ) 

Vellus Longat, a iJatin grammarian, known 
to at from » treatise, De OrtAoyniphia, still 
, extant, printed iji the Grammaiieae LaliTiae 
Aucloret Anfiqui, of Pntiicbins <to, Ifanov 
1 1605 Velios also wrote a commentary on Vir 
which ismentioned tivMacrobios. He lived 
in tlie time of Trajan. (Gell. inu. 0 ■ Jlacrob 
lu 6,0) t 

VelJaunodiiflain (Bcmne), a town of the 
Senonet 112 Gallia Lugdunensis (Caes J3 G 
Til ID 

VelUTi CVsiACNi] 

Telleiui Paterefilni [Patxbcch. 8] 
Vellocanea a people in Gallia Logdaoemis, 
XW of tho Pansii, extending along the fee 
quanA aa far as the ocean, their chief town was 
MTowoGca (Caea B G u. 4 ) 

Vettlfrnm (benofranuB Fcna/ri), a town m 
tbeji of Samniom, near the nver Volf nrnns 
and on the confines of Latiom, celebrated lor 
the excellence of its olives (Hor Od. li 6, 18> 
Sat u 4,69, Jdv T 86, Mart. Iiii. 08, 1 arr 
JUt I 2, C) It stood on a hill rising from the 
Tight bank of ttie Volturana, about aixtecn 
iniIea(rbmCas!oom,andontbeViaLatjnA A 
colMy waa planted there under Augustus 
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Venantius Fortunatus {in full FcMnn^iu* 
'flonorixis Clcmcniianus Fortitnatus)^ a poet of 
the sixth century A.n. (535-€00). He was bom 
at Tan-isium {Tremso)^ in Ycnetia, and educated 
at Ravenna, and eventually became a presbyter 
and bishop of Poitiers, having travelled much 
over the Frankish kingdoms, and even to Britain 
{Venant. Fort. iii. 2G). He wrote an epic i>oem 
on the life of St. ilartin and a number of shorter 
jwems in eleven books, chiefly in the elegiac 
metre— paneg^’rics, elegies, and hynms. His 
metre is good, and his writings are useful for a 
description of his time- He wrote also some 
prose biographies of Saints.— Editions of his 
prose works bv Krusch and of his poems b}' Leo, 
Berk 1881-1885. 

Venedi or Venedae, a people in European 
Sarraatia, dwelling on the Baltic E. of the Vis- 
tula. The Smus Venedicus {Gulf of Jiiga)^ 
and the Venedlci Montes, a range of moun- 
tains between Poland and East Prussia, were i 
called after this people. The name is repre- 
sented by the Sclavonic TFc?ida. (Tac. Germ. 
40 ; Plin. iv. 97.) 

Veneris Portus. [Pvkekes PnoiioNTontuM.] 

Veneris Promontorinm. fPmENEs Piiom.] 

Venetia. 1, A district in the N. of Italy, was 
originally included under the general name of 
Gallia Gisalpina, but was made by Augustus 
the tenth Regio of Italy. It was l^uuded on 
the W. by the river AthesLs {Adigc)^ which se- 
parated it from Gallia Gisalpina ; on .the N. by 
the Camic Alps; on the E. by the river Tima- 1 
vus, which separated it from Istria; and on the 
S. by the Adriatic Gulf. Tliis country was, and 
is, very fertile, and its inhabitants enjoyed 
great prosperity. Tlie chief productions of the j 
country were excellent wool, a sweet but much ' 
prized wine, and race^horses. Dionysius, the 
tjTant of Syracuse, is said to have kept a stud 
of race-horses in this countn'. (Strab. p. 212.) 
— Its inhabitants, theVeneti, frequently called 
Heneti ('EreroO ^5* the Greeks, were in Greek 
traditions said to be descendants of the Paph- 
lagonian Heneti, whom Antenor led into the 
country after the Trojan war (i7. ii. 85) ; but 
this tale, like so many others, has evidently 
arisen from the mere similarity of the name. 
Others su))posed the Yeneti to be a branch of 
the Celtic Veneti in Gaul ; but this supposition 
is disproved by the express testimony of Polj'- 
biuB, that they spoke a language entirely dif- 
ferent from the Celtic : and that thej* Iiad no 
connexion with the Celts, may be inferred from 
the fact that they were always on hostile terms 
with the Celtic tribes settled in Italy. Hero- 
dotus regards them as an Dlyrian race ; and all 
writers are agreed that they did not belong to 
the original population of Italy. (Hdt. i. 190, 
V. 9 ; Pol. ii. 17 ; Liv. i. 1 ; Strab. pp. 5f 3, 008 ; 
ScjTun. p. 389; Verg. Aen. i. 247.) There is no 
reason to suppose them to be a Sclaronic 
people because their name resembled that of 
the Baltic Venedi, and on the whole the rao'St 
probable view is that they were an Illyrian people 
who had held their own against the Celts, and had 
progressed in trade and civilisation beyond the 
more easterly Illyrians. In consequence of 
their hostility to the Celtic tribes in their neigh- 
bourhood, they formed at an early period an 
alliance with Rome ; and their country was de- 
fended by the' Romans against their dangerous 
enemies. On the conquest of the Cisalpine 
Gauls, the Veneti likewise became included 
under the Roman dominions, and they were 
almost the only i>eople in Italy who became the 
subjects of Rome without offering anj’ resist- ! 
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ance, no doubt for the reason that they regarded 
the Celtic races as tlicir chief enemies (cf. Pol. 
ii. 28, 24), In the arrangement of Augustus 
Venetia and Histria formed the tenth Region, 
the limits of which were the Addua on the W., 
the Camic Alps on the N., the Arsia on the E., 
and the Po and Adriatic on the S. (Plin. iii. 
12G-181). The Veneti continued to enjoy great 
prosperity down to the time of the 3Iarcomannic 
wars, in the reign of the emperor Aurelius ; but 
from this time their country was frequently de- 
vastated by the barbarians who invaded Italy, 
and at length, in the fifth centurj*, many of its 
inhabitants, to escape the ravages of the Huns 
under Attila, took refnge in the islands off their 
coast, on which now stands the city of Venice. 
The chief tornis of Venetia in ancient times 
were, Pataviuji, Aetinum, and Aquileia. The 
two latter carried on an extensive commerce, 
and exported, among other things, large quan- 
tities of amber, which was brought from the 
Baltic through the interior of Europe to these 
cities.— 2. A district in the NTV. of Gallia Lug- 
dunensis (theW. coast of Brittany) inhabited by 
the Veneti, who were a brave people, and the 
best sailors in all Gaul. Caesar gives an in- 
teresting account of the naval campaign against 
them in b.c. 50. The name is preseiwed by the 
modem town of Vaxtnes. Off their coast was a 
group of islands called Insulae Veneticae 
(Belle He). 

VenetuB Lacus. [Biugan'tixes L\.cus.] 

VenTlia, a nymph, daughter of Pilumnus, 
sister of Amata (wife of Idng Latinus) and 
mother of Tumus and Jutuma by Daunos. 

Vennones or Venonetes, a people of Eaetia, 
and according to Strabo the most savage of the 
Raetian tribes, inhabiting the S. side of the 
Alps near the sources of the Addna (Addfi). 

I (Strab. pp. 204, 200 ; Plin. iii. 130 ; Ptol. ii. 13, S.) 

Venta. 1. BGlgaram(TT'’t/tc//esler)f the chief 
town of the Belgae in Britain. The modem 
city contains Roman remains.— 2. Icenonun, 

I [Iceki.] — 3. Silurum (Caerzeenf), a town of the 
Silures in Britain, in Monmouthshire, 
j Venti C'Ay^fjot), the winds. They appear per- 
sonified, even in the Homeric poems, but at the 
same time they are conceived as ordinary phe- 
I nomena of nature. The master and ruler of all 
the winds is Aeolus, who resides in the island 
Aeolia [Aeolus] ; but the otlier gods also, espe- 
cially Zeus, exercise a power over them (27. xii. 
281). Homer mentions by name Boreas (N. 
wind), Eurus (E. -wind), Notus (S. wind], and 
Zephyms [W’. wind). Though possibly at one 
time regarded as personal deities their distinct 
personality, except in the case of Boreas, seems 
to have faded away before the time of Homer. 
Boreas appears in 27. xx. 225 as the father of 
a race of horses, and the myths relating to him 
were more clearly developed in the Attic story. 
[Boiieas.] Yet relics of dirinity ascribed to the 
winds generally are seen in the sacrifices offered 
to them from the time of Homer down to the 
Roman imperial period. VThen the funeral pile 
of Patroclus could not be made to burn, Achilles 
promised to offer sacrifices to the winds ; and 
Iris accordingly hastened to them, and found 
them feasting in the palace of Zephyrus in 
Thrace. Boreas and ZephjTUS thereupon 
I straightway crossed the Thracian sea into Asia, 
to cause the fire to blaze. (J7. xxiii. 195; cf. 
ii. 145, ix. 5 ; 0(1. v. 295.) According to Hesiod, 
the beneficial winds, Notus, Boreas, Argestes, 
and Zephyrus, were the sons of Astraeus and 
Eos ; and the destructive ones are said to be tlie 
sons of Tj'phoens (Hes. 27i. 876, 6C9). The 
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betefieJa'l Mtn« ol Bore«9 does not, fcowew, j F»T<auofi) came* «pni3g flowers W) Siirea 

«lw»j-4 4K*»r, »nd bia stesrmy ebaratter, re- j («Ci7ro»OTC«an>a), tbe fTW^nparfhieg wjfl'l, 

sembbag tbat of S^pbon seems to be utdicsted | hdfls • ves^t froio which he is supposed to dis 
by his representation with seipents feelwiUke | charge hot charcoal Blscli lambs wereoBeted 
chest of Cyp*»lba (Pans. T l'< 1) Later, eepe j as eacriScet {©the destructue Wind».aiid white 
daily philosophical, writers eodeavoored to <«es to favourable or good wtads (Uor Eped 
define the winds more aocofately secofdmg to * a3,Yerg Jen lu 180, 7 (,772; Anatoph 
their places in the compass Thas AnsloUe, Hob W7> Boreas bad a teniple on tJie nrer 
besides the four pnncipai winds (Boreas or Ilissas tn Attica, and Zephyras had an ^t&r 
Aparctiae, Eoraa, Noias, and Zephyras, on the saetM road to Eleusia An altar to the 
menUona three, the 5I«see, KaiJoas and Ape wiDds has been fooud at Antiom , and there 
liote*, between Boreas ana Eoras; between is tuentioa of eacnfices pCered to winds by 
Eores and Kolos he places the Pfcoenictas , ilomut coramsadera lifero aa eipedilion, as 



5ot'js 

between hotue and Zephyras be haaonlythe 
Lips ud between Zepbynis tsd Dorm be 
placet the Argeetes (Olympias or Skvon) and 
the Thraskias lAr iliUor ii G) —The snnds 
srere repHseated by poets and artiste 10 diflerent 
waye the Utter osoaily represented them as 
bemgs wtb wufa it their teeade and ihoolden 
The aoit remarkable reonoment Rprrsentins 
tbs wisds IS the oclagoaal Cower of ijidroBicae 
Cmheites at Athens Eaeh of the eiebt tides 
01 the noosnent represents «n« of the eight 
pnocipal wiads in a flying attilade A neve 
able ^toa m (he centre « the rupofa pointed 
with his staff Co the wind htowiag at the tune 
All there eight figores have wings at their 
shoulders, aQ arc ciothed, and the pecahanties 



hipa 

of the winds are indicated by their bodies and 
sanous aiinbotes. (1} Bsmas wears * tlucV 
chiton and is blosnng oa a Triton > bore, to 
signify his power of raising storms at sea {see 
tUider BoBeasJ. (8) i^lriai, the JfE wind 
(^At^sHo), has a resse! from which he is dte- 
charging hadstooea (8) Apehotee (a'Sobso-, 
Unas), the East wind, being regarded as kindly 
mOreece,camesfnutand flower* lolheeiiMura 
hisrebe. (t)EnT<4(«>£gmscitTolCareaf),tbe 
Wans arid rsmySE winij, shapes cload* with 
bis Tube (S) Kotos (wSotas or A osier] the 
sonth wind, reors rain from hS* tsr. (fi) Li5»s 
(“Ainensl.lhs SW wmd, which blows maimera 

Hire tho sea to tbe harboars of Peiraoo*, boM* 
aahip'sopfusjre (7) Zephyras (»Zepbyrna<s 
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^ Sopio at Borne and ^ OctsTiia at Pateoli 
(u* zits 37 Ap^B^ 7 98) 

TesfliUnt Baitai, P , a Romsn geoml, was 
a natire of Picenoza, and was taken prisoner 
fay Pompei&s Strabo in the Boeial war (t c 89], 
and earned to Borne TThen he grew on to 
man aetUte,he|ota poorliimeby aodetUuBg 
tofonutb moles and rehiclet for those napa 
tratea who went from Boms lo adminuter a 

E Ofince OB>oCass.zIiii SJjCeff as 4, VaL 
u XI 91P) Ife becarse known toC ooliQs 
Caesar, whom hd Mcomraoied into Oasl In 
tbe Cirt srar he txeecteu Crew 1 ordew with 
sbifity, and became a faroente of Aj» grent 
coaimander lie obUinwI tlie rank of tnbane 
of tbe plebe and was mode a praetor fore.C iS 
After vsessr's desifaVentidms sided witli 51 
Antony in the war of hfotina (43), and in the 
nune year was ttiadeconsal soflectaa (Cic ad 
AoM s S3 XI 20, V^U Pat It. fS, DioCasa 
ilni. IS, *l»iu 10, Ajp, JSC X SI) In SO 
Aittony sent Ventidius into Asia, to op^ae La. 
bienoaasd theParfhiasa /He conducted this 
war mtb dieficgoisbed ability and soccess. In 
ibe first campaign (39) be defeated the Part bisns 
. and Labieeas, the Utter of whom was sUin m 
hie flight after the battle, and in the second 
campaign (3?») VenlidiB* f(aine<l a *till mce 
bnllianl eictoay orer the ParthIaDa,wbo had 

agaia mcaded arna Paeoras, theikmg’s son, 

fell u fbiebatOe (SioCas* z)riii.S9,3lm 21; 
Eatrop Tu. 3) Antony, howeTer, fir from 
bemg pleased sntb the success of Ventidins, 
showed great jealoQsy of him, and disnussed 
; him from his empSoyroent (Plot. Jnf 84) Tet 
; hia eerrices were too great to be overlooked , 
andhehad a tnaiopbinKoveiQber,88 Kothmg 
more u known of him. Tentidm* was often 
cited a» an instance of a roan who roie from 
tfse lowest eonditiOQ to the highest honours 
(dav VM JOgl a captive became a Bomin 
eonsal and enjOTed a inoroph 5 but this w»» m 

» pmod of Rvoluticn 

vJaaa, sa Italian goJdeex, who, after the f 
Greek mythoiogy influenced ie Eorasn, was ' 
Menfafied with Ajhrodile, and in Lstm bters- < 
tuee baa the same juy^ and charaetontlic* 

^ onder Aranonn^j. OngintUy tbe ItaJian 
Veiius was s goddess of ganleos and of epnnS 
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flowere, having Bo'mewhnt tlio same charactoris- eacted to her, both in her old character as 
tics as Flora, h'eronia, and Eibcra. Her wor- jgoddesaofgatdensaiidiuhci'Greekcharacteras 
ship at Home was not extremely ancient : that l-goddess of love and growtii. 
is to say, it is not traceable earlier than the f VenusTa (Venusinus; Venosa), an ancient 
fourth century B. c. Her name does not occur ! Imrn of Apulia, S. of the river Aufidus, and 
in the ritual of Hhe Pratres Arv’ales or in the near Mt. Yultur, situated in a romantic country, 
hymns of the Salii. But she had ancient sane- and memorable as the birthplace of the poet 
tnaries in other Latin settlements, especially Horace. It seems to have been an Apulian 
at Ardca and Lavinium (Strab. p. CS2 ; Plin. iii. city which had receh'ed an accession of territory 
50), and shoseems to have been regarded ns the from Lucania (Plin. iii. 101 ; Ptol. iii. 1, 78). It 
deity who promoted union among the members was captured by the Homans n.c. 202, and a 
of the League. Perhaps for this reason, ns colony was sent to it (Yell. Pat. i. 14; Hor. 
Venus Concordia, of,- more probably beenu.so Sat. ii. 1, 34). It was a refuge of a remnant of 
both were goddesses of gardens and growth in the army from Cannae, and often a headquarters 
spring, when the Greeks introduced the know- of the army (Liv. xxii. 49, xx-vii. 10, 20, 41). It 
ledge of Aplrrodito she ^vas identified with -was ravaged in the Social war ^App. H.C, i. 52), 
Venus. It is likely enough that this influence but recovered its prosperity, winch was favoured 
came first from Sicily and that the italianiscd ' by its position on the Appian Hoad (Cic. ad Att. 
Aphrodite was first known as Venus Erycina. | v. 6, xvi. 6 ; Strab. p. 250). 

This deity was naturalised at Ardca and Lavi- 1 Veragri or Varagri, a people in Gallia 
nium, and there the Greek stories of Aeneas took . Belgica, on the Pennine Alps, near the con- 
root. Wlien these were adopted by the Romans ! flucnco of the Dranse and the Rhone (Caes. 
the importance of Venus was increased, lor I B.G. iii. 1 ; Strab. p. 204 ; Liv. rxi. 38). Their 
she was now regarded as the parent of the territory stretched up the Val de Bagnos and 
Roman race through her son Aeneas. She was the Val d’Entremont as far as the summit of 
Venus Genetrix because she had taken the I the pass of the Great St. Bernard. It is not 
characteristics of Aphrodite, the goddess of j impossible that their name is preserved in 
creative power (Lucrct. i. 1-38), and Venus ' Vemayas, at the lower end of the vallej-. 
Victrix as giving victozy to lovers; but both j Vcrhanus Lacus [Lago Maggiore), a lake in 
these names gained a fresh significance when j GiilliaCisalpina, and the largest lake in all Italy, 
she was regarded ns the mother of the Roman i being about forty miles in length from N. to S. ; 
people, who gave victory to their armies. The , its greatest breadth is eight miles. It is formed 
three oldest sanctuaries of Venus at Home were by the river Ticinns and other streams desoend- 
snpposed to be those of Venus Murcia; Venus ing from the Alps, and the river Ticinns issues 
Cloacina, and Venus Libitina._ For the last see from its southern extremity. (Plin. iii. 131 ; 
Libitina. The name Murcia was corrupted Strab. p. 209.) 

into Myrtea, as though it meant the goddess Vcrcellae (Vcrcellensis : Vercelli}, the chief 
to whom the myrtle was sacred : by many it has town of the Libici in Gallia Cisalpinai, and sub- 
been derived from mulcerc, ' ‘ to soften,’ and ' scquently a Roman municipium, and a place of 
Cloacina from a word cloarc, ‘ to purity ’ ; but it , considerable importance (Strab. p. 218 ; Tao. 
is much more probable that both those were ; Hist, i. 70). For the battle fought near it by 
names from the loealilios where the temples of i JIarius,_ see Cajipi Raudii. 
the goddess were situated, i.o. near the Circus i Vercingetorix, the celebrated chieftain of the 
in the Vallis Murcia, and near the Cloaca , Arvemi, who carried on war with great ability 
Maxima. Somewhat later, in the same district > against Caesar in b.c. 52. The history of this 
of the Circus, Q. Fabins Gurges founded a war occupies the seventh book of Caesar’s Conr- 
temple of Venus Obsequens {‘ the Compliant’) | mentaries on the Gallic TVar. Vercingetorix, 
B.c. 295, because she had granted his wishes in who had roused the spirit of his countrymen 
the Samnitewars (Liv. x, 31; Serv. ad Acn. i. ! and had organised their defence with great skill 
720). At the beginning of the second Punic war, i and heroic courage, fell into Caesar’s hands on 
the worship of Venns Erycina was introduced the capture of Alcsia, was subsequently taken 
from Sicily, and a temple was dedicated to her on to Rome, where he adorned the triumph of his 
the Capitol, to which subsequently another was conqueror in 45, and was afterwards put to 
added outside the CoUine gate. In the year death. (Dio Cass. xl. 41, xliii. 19; Caesab, 
B.o. 114, a Vestal virgin was killed by lightning ; p. 183.) 

and as the general moral corruption, especially Veretmn (Veretinns : Alcssano), more 
among the Vestals, was believed to bo the cause anciently called Baris, a town in Calabria, on 
of this disaster, the Sibylline books, upon the road from Leuca to Tarentum, and COO 
being consulted, commanded that a temple stadia SE. of the latter city (Strab. p. 281; 
should be built to Venus Vertioordia (=’A7ro- Ptol. iii. i. 76). 

orpotpia, the goddess who turns the hearts of Vergae, a town in the interior of Bruttium. 
men) on the Via Salaria. (Ov. JFflsf. iv. 157; Val. Vergellus, a rivulet in Apulia crossing the 
Max. viii. 15, 12.) Scipio Afrioanus the younger plain of Cannae, which is said to have been 
founded the temple of Venus Genetrix, in which choked by the dead bodies of the Homans slain 
he was afterwards followed by Caesar, who in the memorable battle against Hannibal 
added thatof Venus Victrix. Hadrian identified (Flor. ii. C, 18 ; Val. Max. ix. 2, 2), 
lier with the well-being of the state in building Verglllns orVirgHius Maro, P., the Homan 
the magnificent temple of Venus and Home, poet, was bom on the ISth of October, n.c. 70, 
A. D. 135. Another name borne by Venus at at Andes {Pietola), a small village near Mantua, 
RomewasCnit)a(‘thebald’),whichisexplained in Cisalpine Gaul. There is no doubt that 
by the story (not unknown in other countries, Vergilius is the more correct spelling: the ar- 
e.g. at Carthage), that in the Gallic siege of Horae guraents are as follows : inscriptions where the 
the women cutoff their hair to make bow-strings name occurs in the republic and in the earlier 
(Serv. ad Aen. i. 720). A less romantic explana- centuries of the empire write Vergilius, never 
tion was that she was prayed to by women to VirgilinB,and thesameistrueot theolderMSS., 
prevent their hair falling off. The month of [ as the Medicean : moreover the Greek authors 
April, as the beginning of spring, was peculiarly i write BepyfAios or Cveml\ios. In the middle 
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«g« the epeUuJg Vitgilia* became common and ideted, and pcobably before the Gfor^ca ^cie 
tTenloaJIy preTailed, owing to lancilid denea- begea {Gecrt-jy it SSS) Tlicejiicpoeincf VugjJ 
t)OD» from or nrgv* Tlie earlieet known the AeneuI, vrtM rwobablj Jong cwteraplated 
metance of the «wlUng TtiRilias la in the fifth by the jmct While Aagu%tas woa fn Spain (27), 
century i.d (CJL ti. I7IQi It is -therefore hewrotetoVirgil toerjiresa hlswiah to hare 
better to write the Latio name Veimlins , bat some monanent t>f Jus poeluaJ taJent Tir^ 
when it W Anglicised the establi-Sied form, sp|>ea» U> iiare the'Aen^ about 

Viigil, may reasonabiy be reiained— VBrpl»|thia time Xn 23 died 'larcellns, the son of 
father probablyJiad a email estate which he OcUm (Caesar’s sister) by her first hnsband, 
eBltiTBied,«nd he is said to hs'esopplemented and Virgd ujtrodnced into jut suth book at 
this by keeping bees, llis mother’s name was the Aentid (S83) Ihewell known allusion to the 
Slagia Polla He was ednexted at Cremona nrtoes of this youth, who was cut off by a 
sod Hediolanom and he took the toga prematore death. Octans is said to hare been 

Tinlis at Cremona on the day on wbiidi he present when tbo poet,«;at reciting tins allusion 
began hissiitcentb year m 55 It is eaid that to her son and to h-we fainted from her emo 
he tabseqoently studied at 'veaj'olis INayilee) tiotis. She rewarded the poet ronnificeDtly lot 
under Pxrthenios a native of Bithyoia, fromjlua excusable fiattery As ilsrcellas did t ‘ 

whom he learned Greek He was also m *’ ' ’ " 

fttreeted by Sims an EpicnresB whose tecturee 
were attended al=o by Alfenas Varus (Vxnva, 
b'o 11 at Rome, where he was also taught rhe- 
loncSyEpidiasat theeaoie tineas OcUrtanua 
Virgda writings prove that he received u; 
learned, education, and traces of 


3 them (e g Georg « 
...gilwaa always feeble 
and there is no evidence of bis attempting to 
nse by those tneans by which a Bomari gamed 
dutinetion ora'oiy and the feactice of ■ 


die till 23, thesa lines were of course written 
after that date, bnl that does not prove Ibst 
tbfr whole of the sixth book was written so lute 
A passage m the;ssi«nth book (COt ) appears to 
allude to Augustus teceiving back the Parthian 
standards which event beloogs to 20 When 
Augustus was returBing from fasmos, where ho 
bad apent the winter of 20, be met VirpI at 
Athens. The poet, it is sanl, had mtemlcd to 
make a lour of Greece, but he aoeompanicd 
the ecD^ror to Megora and thence to Italy 
Hts heuth, whirli Iim long been declining « 


After oompletmg Ins education Virgil appears now completely broken and he died soon alter 
to hare retired (o his patoreal farm. AlKr the! his amvs) at £s7i:nJo(iom,OR the S2e4of Sen- 
battle of Philippi (42) Octanan assigned to his lember, 19, not having quite completed hv» 
aoldien Unds in ranoua parts of Italy Oc . fifty first ynr His remauis were transferred 
tavtus Musa who was charged with th>a allot- Ito Naples winch Jiad bem his faiounto rest 
meot tn the Cremaoa ilistnet extended the , denre, an 1 ou Uie rotd from Naples to Poteoli 
Ututa so as to include Hantua (cf £cf ix 2S), ( (Poarvofi) a monument is still shown, sop- 

andthefariftbelongmgto 1 irgtl s fatheewe*-- v. . .—.t. ./ .i. — . 

signed to a centunon, whose name ta evv* 

Arnos Asimus PoUio, the Pgatus of h 
padano Gaul, sjtd Corselius Gallua interested 
themselves luV irgil, vrho was probably already, 
known to them asajmC,and advis^ bun to: 
apply to Octavian at ^ne VirgJ did so, bis ' 
father's farm was restored, sod the first Bclegae 
expresses gratitude to Oetaviaii. Bat theta' 
wasasecond siuiliaticm when, sftot the war of 
Pemxia, Atfenos Vams became legutns u> 

Polho's place A prunipilana named Mibeuos 
Torn got possession oi the farm and Virgil 
himself was neatly killed by the noleoee of » 
certain Clodiux. Virgil wild bis father took 
refuge m * country boose beloopng to Stro 
(Caial 29), and (hence retnoved to ttome. where 
he wrote the Refo^uea lUre klavcenax alw> 
became uileresled in 'Virgil, who was compeo 

sated by Augustus. He didnot, todivd, recorcTi .,0 , ,.v-. ..— r -• y ; 

bia petemal estate, but laud was given bun . naa Jie used bis wealth h^raily, aw i4 t* 
eWwhere— possibly the estate wluch be had ' esid that be supported Jus father, who bwame 
near Nola in Campsni* (OeU. n. 20) — . .1 *»— 

fnendsbipwiSb Alaeoenas was soon so Scmly 
established that he was able to gain the axnra 
patronage for Horace (Hor Sat a «, 64J Ho- 
‘ra^e.m one til his Satires (Sat J- 5), la which 
be desenfaes the journey trora Itome to Bren 
ilosiom, mentions Virgit ss one of the party, 

Md m Usgnage which rhows that they were 
then in the clonent intimacy The most fiziiabed 
work of Viigil, his Ceorgoca, an agneaJlDnl , 
poem, wu tiDdertalcn at the eugg’-sfi^n olj 
Maecenas (Georg lu. aj) The coneladmg 
™ex 0 / the Oeorgtea were wnlten at Kajdae 
(Georj IV h53) and -Oie poem wax completed 
nrterthehattleof Acliun],»x 3],wbneOeUvt«i 
““ totheEsst. (Comp Georg iv eC0,andlt. 

Ill) Some-olbispastoral poetry seems tohsve 

h*en wniUi. in the country of Tsrentnm (X>rv^ j 
id. St C7J Jtis Pefojuvs had aU been eosa I 


we canimt suppose to have teen written ty the 
poet \irp) named *» beredes m his tesU- 
fsent lus Jialf brother VaJenas Ifrocolus, to 
.whom he left one half of hit property, and alM 
Augustus, Alat-censs,’ Is Vanos and Pfobas 
Tuveo. It It said t/'it 10 hix last ilfoess he 
wiehed to burn the jffTtetd, to which he had 
not given the finiahiQg touches, but hut fnends 
would not allow hm Whatoref be e>sy fcave 
wished to be done with tXi» Aennd, it was pro- 
served and published by hit friends % anus and 
Tocca The port two been ennclied by the 
liberslity tf hix patrons, and he ItR behind 
bun a considerable jiroperty and a luMise oa 
the Ewoilme HjU Pear the gardens of 


Mmd.boldid»«d e before bis son had a^n^ 
a mature age la his fortoces and his fneeus 
h'lrpilwasahappyman Jlnnificent patrouage 

E ve him ample means of enjoyment and of 
sure, and he hsiA the frimdsmp of all the 
moat aocomphshed weo of the dy, among 
whom Horace entertained a strong aSoction lor 
He was an amiable, good tempered man, 
free fnm the mean pessioDS of envy and 
' irsdoDsy ; and in all but health he was pnaper 
cat. Xu< fame which was ettablitlied ib his 
hfelune, was cbensbed after his death as aa 
mhentsjire in which every Roman Jmd a share, 
mid his works Wcamc seiiool books even before 
On d^Ui of Augustas. His poems were con- ' 
suited for chance oracles (sortce 1 crytfutnar) - 
uder the Rotoao empire (Capjt- A(&in. 5J 
]>mcTid. Alei Sev i , Spariian JJadr S). 
'The learned poexes of Virgd soon gave employ* 
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TOcnt to commentators and critics. Aulns 
GoUius has numerous remarks on Virgil, and 
JIacrohiuB, in lus Saturnalia, has filled four 
hooks (iii.-vi.) vrith his critical remarks on Vir- 
gil's poems. One of the most valuable commen- 
tariesonA%gil, in whichagreatamountof curious 
and instructive matter has been preserved, is 
that of Servius [Ser\uus]. — Tlio chief authority 
for the Life of Virgil, apart from casual notices 
m his own poems or in those of contemporary 
poets, is the biography prefixed to the commen- 
tarj’ oil Virgil written by Aehus Donatus in 
the fourth century A.I>. Tliis Life was derived 
by Donatus from the biography composed by 
Suetonius in his dc VirisJllustribus. [Dosx- 
TUS.] Suetonius is said to have derived his 
information from accounts by Viirius, and by 
Mehssus, wlio was a freedman of Maecenas 
vGell. xvii. 10). Anotlier Life of Virgil was 
compiled from the coimnentary of Valerius 
Probus ; a third, found in Jerome, is also derived 
from Suetonius; a fourth, of unknoivn author- 
ship, is prefixed to the commentary of Servius 
ontheAenciVf ; and a fif tli, also of unlmowndatc, 
IS found in the Bernese MS. of Virgil. The 
grammarian Phocas, in the fifth century, made 
a version in hexameters of Donatus’s Life of 
Virgil. Virgil was the great poet of the middle 
ages, too, and Dante owned him for his master 
and his model. — The ten short poems called 
liucoUca were the earliest works of Virgil, and 
pi obably all written between 41 and 39. These 
Bucolicn aronot Bucolica in tlie same sense ns the 
poems of Theocritus, which have the same title. 
They have all a pastoral form and colouring, but 
some of them have notlung more. They are also 
called Eclogue or Selections, but tliere is no rea- 
son to suppose that this name originated with 
the poet. Their merit consists in their versifica- 
tion (which was smoothorand more polished than 
the hexameters which the Romans had yet seen), 
and in many natural and simple touclies. But 
as an attempt to transfer the Syracusan muse 
into Italy, they bear the stamp of imitations 
and, however graceful and melodious, cannot 
be ranked with the more genuine pastorals of 
Theocritus. The fourth Eclogue, entitledPoffi’o, 
which may have been .written in 40, after the 
peace of Brundusiura, has nothing of the pas- 
toral cliaracter about it. It is hall allegorical, 
half historical and prophetical — anything, in 
fact, but Bucolic. The first Eclogue is Bucolic in 
form and in treatment, with a historical basis. 
The second Eclogue, tbe Alexis, is an amatory 
poem, with a Bucolic colouring. Tbe third, 
tbe fifth, tbe seventh, and tbe ninth, are more 
clearly modelled on the form of tbe poems of 
his Sicilian prototype; and tbe eighth, the 
Fharmaceuiria, is a direct imitation of the 
original Greek. The tenth entitled Galltis, 
perhaps written the last of all, is a love poem, 
wliioh, if written in elegiac verse, would be 
more appropriately called an Elegy than a Bu- 
colic. — The Georgica or ‘Agricultural Poem’ 
in four hooks, written (37-30 n.c.), is a didactic 
poem, which Virgil dedicated to his patron 
Maecenas. He treats of the cultivation of 
the soil in the first book, of fruit trees in the 
second, of horses and other cattle in the third, 
and of bees in the fourth. Tliis is generally 
regarded as his masterpiece, and it is unques- 
tionably the most finished and perfect of his 
works, showing wonderful skill in treating the 
more prosaic subjects of practical daily life and 
embellishing them with magnificent bursts of 
poetry, yet so as to present a complete and 
harmonious work. Its versification is the per- 


fecUon of the Latin hexameter. Vet, great as 
are these merits, the Acneid is the greater poem 
of tlie two; in grandeur, in poetical matter and, 
to most readers, in interest, it is superior, and 
yield.s only to the Georgies in artistic complete- 
ness. The Georgies are, no doubt, based on 
tho works of Hesiod and Aratus, but arc so 
treated as to be rightly regarded as on original 
poem. In the first book he enumerates tbe 
snbjects of his poem, among which is tbe treat- 
ment of bees; yet tbe management of bees 
seems but meagre material for one fourth of 
tlio whole poem, and tbe author accordingly 
completed the fourth book with matter 
somewhat extraneous — tbe long story of Ari- 
stacus. — ^The Acncid, or adventures of Aeneas 
after the fall of Troy, is an epic poem on the 
model of tbo Homeric poems. It was founded 
upon an old Roman tradition that Aeneas and 
lus Trojans settled in Italy, and wore tlio 
founders of the Roman name. In tho first 
book we have the story of Aeneas being driven 
by a storm on tbo coast of Africa, and being 
hospitably received by Dido, qnecn of Carthage, 
to whom ho relates in the episode of the second 
and third books tho fall of Troy and his wan- 
derings. In tho fourth hook the poet lias 
elaborated tbe story of tbe attachment of Dido 
and Aeneas, tbo departure of Aeneas in obedi- 
ence to tbe will of tbe gods, and the suicide of 
tbo Carthaginian queen. Tlie fifth book con- 
tains tho visit to Sicily, and the sixth the 
landing of Aeneas at Cumae in Italy, and his 
descent to the internal regions, wbero ho sees 
his father Anohises, and has a prophetic vision 
of the glorious destinies of his race and of the 
future heroes of Rome. In the first six books 
tho adventures of Odysseus in the Odyssey are 
the model, and those books contain more va- 
riety of incident and situation than tbosowhich 
follow. The last six books, tho history of tbo 
struggles of Aeneas in Italy, are founded on 
tbe model of the battles of tbe Iliad. Latinus, 
tbe king of the Latini, offers the Trojan hero 
his daughter Lavinia in marriage, who had 
been betrothed to Turnus, the warlike king of 
the Rutuli. Hie contest is ended by the death 
of Tnmns, who falls by the hand of Aeneas. 
The fortunes of Aeneas and his final settlement 
in Italy are the subject of the Aeneid ; but it is 
the national epic of the Roman people, and' its 
real object is to set forth the glories of Rome 
and, less directly, of the Julian house, to which 
Augustus belonged, and to foster in the Romans 
a patriotio feeling and, still more, a religious 
sentiment for the gods and heroes of their an- 
cestors. In the first book the foundation of 
Alba Longa is promised by Jupiter to Venus 
(Aeneid, i. 254), and tbe transfer of empire 
from Alba to Home ; from tbe line of Aeneas 
will descend the ‘ Trojan Caesar,’ whose empire 
will only be limited by the oce,m, and his 
glory by the heavens. The future rivalry be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, and the ultimate 
triumphs of Rome are predicted. Tlie poems 
abound in allusions to tho history of Rome ; 
and tho aim of the poet to confirm and embellish 
the popular tradition of the Trojan origin of 
the Homan state, and the descent of the Julii 
from Venus, is apparent throughout. More 
interest is excited by Turnus than by Aeneas. 
It is true that it might be said of the Iliad that 
the character of Hector wins more admiration 
than that of Achilles ; hut the cases are not 
parallel, since Aeneas is in himself a weak and 
insipid personage, and unsnited to he the hero 
of an epic. Virgil imitated other poets besides 
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Homer, and he has occasionally uorrowed (ram 
them, especially from Apollonius of Rhodes 
The historical colouring vrfiich pervades it, and 
the great amount of antiquarian learningwhich 
he has scattered through it make the Aeneid a 
study lor the historian of Rome — The larger 
editions of Virgil contain some short poems, 
which arc attributed to lum The Cufec or 
Gnat 13 a kind of BucoUc poem in 413 hexa- 
meters, often very obscure Virgil is known to 
have written a poem of this name (Donat Vt( , 
Bueton. Fit inenn , Stat Ritu ii 7 73), but 
it IS on the whole probable that tlie poem which 
we have is by an mutator of Virgil The Cins, 
or the mythus of Scjlla the daughter of Nisns 
king ot Sfegsra in 541 hezameters, hoirotra 
from \^^gll s forms but was probably written 
by an mutator of Catollna, Mlonging to the 
literary circle of Messalla. The Horttum, in 
133 verses, the name of a dish of various mgre- 
d ents 13 a poem in bezameters, on the daily 
labour of ac^ti vator, hot it contains only the de 
ecription of the labours of ilie first part of (be 
day, which consists in preparing the Moretnm 
It (s suggested, mtb probability that this maybe 
a translation or adaptation by ^ irgil ot a Creek 
poem of Parthenins The Ccpa, id elegiac 
verse is an invitation by a female tavern keeper 
or servant attached to a Canjxma to nasseDgera 
to come m and eujoy themselves There is no 
reason against accepting this as Virgil s work 
There are also fourteen sliort pieces m vanous 
metres, classed under the general Bano ot 
Cataleptw (sometimes written Calaltcta) 
The name is denred from a title (zavi 
Arrrbz) which Aratus gw« to a set ot small 
poems (Strab p 43G) They were wntten itt 
the penod of Virgil and it is probable (hat many 
are by Vir^— some the work of bie earlier 
years— Editions of Virpl by Heyne, Leipe 
1793, Bibbeek, Leipa. 1359, Conington (re- 
vised by Xetdeebip), 1333 , bidgwiek, 1390 
Verjinlni [VntorrftsJ 
Venniaa, son of Syphax. He sided with the 
Carthaginiasis, and was attacked and defeated 
by the Bontans after the battle of Zaroa. Ho 
xna^ his peace with them, but much of bis 
territory weut to Sfasinisso. (Liv xmi:. 331, 
XXX 80, xxxu 11, 19 I 

Verolaalaa or Vtralamlom {Old Vrrulam, 
near St Albans), the chief town of tbe Catavel 
lanni in Britain, probably tbe residence of the 
king CassiveUaunus, which was conquered by 
Caesar It was subsiqueDtly made a ttoman 
mumcipitun It was deetroyM bv the Bntous 
under Boudicca or Boedicea, in tbeir lotatTee 
bon agamtC the Romans, bat was rebaiU and 
continued to be an important place | 

Veromaadoi, a people m Gallia BeJgica, 
between the Rervii and Soessiones, in the | 
modern Ferwandoii Their chief (own was 
Augusta Veromauduorum {St Quentin) I 
(Caes. B O 11 4 , Plob m 9, 11 1 
Verdua ^eronensis* Feronn), an important i 
town in Gallia Cisalpina, on the nver Atliesis ' 
{Adtge SiL It nil. 595), was originally the. 
capital of the Eugsnei, but subsequently' 
belonged to the Cenomani At a stJl later 
tune it was made a Roman colony, with the 
surname Auipista: and under tbe empiK it 
was one of the largest and most ffounsbuig 
towns in the N of Italy It was the bnrthplaeo 
of CatoUna /Or Am in 33,7, Mart x 103) 
It u eelebrated on account of the victory won 
in Its neighbourhood by Theodonc the Great 
OTer OiWer (Jordan. Oef 37) Theodonc 
took up his residence is thia town, whence it ts 
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called by the German writers of the middle 
. ^es Dietrichs Bern, to distinguish it from Bern 
■ in Switzerland There are still many Roman 
I zemauis at Verona, and, among others, a mag 
ntficent amphitheatre, and pan of the walls 
, built by Gallienns a-D ) 

' Vsrres, C , was quaestor O c 82, to Ca 
, Fapmus Carbo, and therefore at that period 
I belonged to the llanan party He, however, 
' deserted Ciirbo, embezzling ht the same time 
the state money wluch iic held as quaestor, and 
went over to Sulla, whiF'sent him to Bene 
ventnm, where he was albwed a share of the 
confiscated estates |^'crres next appears as 
the legate of Cii Comihos Dotabella, praetor 
otCihoA me(>-79,an(loneol the most rapaoioas 
of the provincial governors On the death of 
the regular qnaestor, C JIalleeOns, Verrea 
became the pro-quaestor of Dolabella In Verres 
DoUliella found an active and unscrupulous 
agent and, lU retfirn, connived at hia excesses 
But the pro-q6acstor proved as faithless to 
DofaliefU as to Iiad been to Carbo, and gave 
evidence against him on Ins l<TOsecation by 
31 ScsDriu in ?S Veires wa* praetor arbanos 
In 74 and afterwards pro-praetormSiciIy, where 
he remained nearly three ^ars (73-71) The 
extortions and exactions ot Verres in the island 
hare become notonout through the celebrated 
orations of Cicero No class of the inhabitants 
of Sicily was exempted from his avance, his 
crnelty, or his insults The wealthy had money 
or works of art to yield up, the middle classes 
aught 'W Btade to pay lieaner imports, and 
the experts of the vineyards, tbe arable land 
and tbe loom he Hddled with heavier burdens 
By capncieas changes or violrnt abrogation ot 
tbeir compacts, Verres reduced to beggary both 
the prodoeers and the fannerv of the revenue 
Hie three years’.rule desolated the uland more 
effectaally than the two recent Servile werr, 
and than the old ytrugglo between Carthage 
and Itcone for the ^ssessioo of tbe island bo 
diligently did he employ hia opportnaitiea that 
he bMstM of having amassed enough for a life 
ot opoleoee, even if he were compelled to die 
gorge two-thirds ofijiia plunder in sliSing 
loqmry or nurcbasuig an acquittal As soon as 
he left Sicily the inhabitants resolved to bnng 
him to trial They oozomittod tbs prosecution 
to Cicero, wbo had been quaestor in Sicily 
in 7S. end bad promised bis good ofSces to 
the SicdiBDi whenei er they might demand 
them Cicero heartily entered into the cause 
. of the SicSiass, and spared no pains to secure 
] a conviction of the great cnminal ~ Verres was 
defended by Hortensiuv, and was aspported by 
tho whole power ot tbe anstocracy At first 
hie partisans attempted to stop the prosecution 
by bribes, Batteries, and menaces ■ but finding 
this to be unpoasible, they endeavoured to sub- 
atitota a sham prosecutor in the place of 
Cicero Ilortensins therefore offered as prose 
oatotQ Coecilius higer.wbohAd been qnaestor 
to the defendant, had quarrelled with him, and 
had coQseqaectly, it was alleged, the means of 
exposing officially his abuse of the puhlio 
aoDey But tbe Bicilians re;ectod CaeciUns 
altogether, not merely as no match for Hoc 
teiuiQs, but as foisW into the causa by the 
defendant or his advocate By a technical 
process of the Roman law, called Ditiiuifio, 
(be Radices, without heanng evidence, deter 
Buoed from the arguments of counsel aloue 
who should be appointed prosecutor IDtel o) 
Awt art. Dmiiatkj ] They decided in Ciceros 

favour The oration which Cicero delivered on 
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thiR occasioTi was the Diviuatio in Q. Cae^ 
ciliu7)t. % The pretensions of Caecilius were 
thus set aside. But hope did not yet forsake 
Verros and his friends. Evidence for the pro- 
secution was to be collected in Sicily itself. 
Cicero was allowed 110 days for the purpose. 
Verres once again attempted to set up a sham 
prosecutor, who undertook to impeach him for 
his former e.vtortions in Achaia, and to gatlier 
the evidence in 108 days. But the new prose- 
cutor never went even so far as Brundusium in 
quest of evidence, and the design was aban- 
doned. Instead "of the 110 days allowed, 
Cicero, assisted by his cousin Lucius, completed 
his researches in fifty, > and returned with a 
mass of evidence and a crowd of witnesses 
gathered from all parts of, the island. Hortensius 
now grasped at his last cliance of an acquittal, 
and it was not an unlikely one. Could the im- 
peachment be put off to the next year, Verres 
was safe. Hortensius himself would then be 
consul, with Q. jMetellus forjiis colleague, and 
iM. Metellus would be praetor urbanus. For 
every firm and honest judex whom the upright 
>1. Acilius Glabrio, then praetor urbanus, had 
named, a partial or venal substitute would be 
found. Glabrio himself would give place as 
qunesitor or president of the court to M. 
Metellus, a partisan, if not a Iciusman, of the 
defendant. It was alreadj' the month of July. 
The games to he exhibited by Cn. Pompey were 
fixed for the middle of August, and would 
occupy a fortnight; the Bomaii games would 
immediately succeed them, and thus forty days 
intervene between Cicero’s charge ^and the 
reply of Hortensius, who again, by dexterous 
adjournments, would delay the"proceedingR 
until the giunes of Victory and the commence- 
ment of the new year. Cicero therefore aban- 
doned all thought of eloquence or disxday, and, 
merely introducing his case in the first of the 
Verrine orations, rested all hie hopes of success 
on tlie weight of testimony alone. Hortensius 
was quite unprepared with counter-evidence, 
and after the first day he abandoned the cause 
of VeiTes. Before the nine days occupied in 
hearing evidence were over Verres quitted the 
city in despair, and^was condemned in his 
absence. Ho retired^to Marseilles, retaining so 
many of his treasures of art ns to cause 
eventually Jiis iiroscription by M. Antony in 
•iS. — Of the seven Verrine orations of Cicero, 
two only, the D/vlimffo and the AcffoPnwm, 
were spoken, while the remaining five were 
compiled from the depositions after the verdict. 
Cicero’s ouni division of the impeachment is the 
following: 

fl. InQ. CaeciliumorDivimitio. 
1. Preliminary 2. Prooeinium — Actio Prima — 
[ Statement of the Case. 

These alone were spoken. 

^ _ j S. Verres’ official life to B.c. 73. 

Orations ( ^ Jurisdictio Sicilieiisis. 
founded oii ; ^ Oratio Frumentaria. 
theDeposi- ^ Signis. 

tions. Pe Suxipliciis. 

These were circulated as documents or mani- 
festoes of the cause after the flight of Verres. 

Verrugo, a town of the Volsci in Latium, of 
uncertain site, perhaps at Golle Ferto, near 
Seq 7 ii (Liv. iv. 1, 55, v. 28 ; Biod. xiv. 11). 

Verticordia. [Vekus.] 

Vertumnus or Vortunmus is said to hare 
been an Etruscan divinity whose worship was 
introduced at Home by an ancient Vulsinian 
colony occupying at first the Caelian hill and 
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afterwards the Vicus Tuscus. But he was really 
an Italian 'deity, worshipped by Latina and 
Sabines, and the only reason for the tradition 
of Ills Etruscan origin seems to have been that 
his statue stood in the Vicus Tuscus. (Varro, 

L. Jj. V. 74.) ^ The name is evidently the old 
presen t participle passive of verto, and belonged 
to him as the god of the * turning year * — that 
is, of the seasons, whose vanoushues and fruits 
at different times are represented by the m 3 ’th 
of the metainoiphbses of Vertumnus ; the god 
being in reality the giver of the seasonable 
produce of the year, connected with the 
transformation of plants and their progress 
from blossom to fruit. (Propert. v. 2, 11; 
Tibull. iv. 2, 13 ; Colura. x. 308.) Hence the 
stoiy that when Vertumnus was in love with 
Pomona lie assumed all possible fonne, until at 
last he gained his end by changing him- 
self into a handsome youth (Propert. v. 2 ; Or. 
2dct. xiv. G2S ; Pomoxa). Gardeners accord- 
ingly offered to him the first produce of their 
gardens and garlands of budding flowers. The 
shrine and statue of Vertumnus stood at the 
W. end of the Vicus Tuscus, where remains 
have been found. It was probably from his 
presence in a busy street of traders that he was 
supposed to be connected with trade and sale 
or exchange. Propertius alludes also to a 
tradition that the Tiber had flowed once where 
his shrine stood, and that he was named* verso 
ab amne* (r. 2, 10). This story may come 
parti)* from the name and partly from recollec- 
tion of tlie ancient draining of that quaiter. 

Verulae (Verulanus: VeroU), a town of the 
Hernici in Latium, SE. of Aletrium, and N. of 
Frusino, subsequently a Boman colony (Liv 
ix. 42). 

Verulamium. n’’EBOL.iuiuM.] 

Verus, L. Aurelius, the colleague of M. Aure- 
lius in the empire, a.d. ICl-lGO. He was bom 
in 130, and lus original name was L. Ceionius 
Commodus. His father, L. Ceionius Commodus, 
was adopted by Hadrian in ISC ; and, on the 
death of his father in 138, he was, in pursuance 
of the command of Hadrian, adopted, along with 

M. Aurelius, by M. Antoninus. On the death 
of Antoninus, in ICl, he succeeded to the 
empire along with M. Aurelius. The history 
of his reign is given under Aukelius. Vems 
died suddenly at Altinum, in the country of the 
Veucti, towards the close of 1G9. He liad been 
maitied to Lucilla, the daughter of his col- 
league. 

Vescinus Ager. [Suessa Aubuxca.] 

Veseris, a small river of Campania, near 
Vesuvius, on the banks of wdiicli the battle 
against the Latins was fought by Manlius 
Torqiiatus and Becius Mus n.c. SJO (Liv. viii. 8 ; 
Cic.^Fin, i. 7 ; Aurel. Viet. FzV, UL 2G, 28). 

VesevuB. |TESU^^ES.] 

Vesontio {Besaiu^on), the chief town of the 
Sequani in Gallia Belgica, situated on the river 
Dubis (Bowis), which flowed around the town, 
with the exception of a space of COO feet, on 
W’hich stood a mountain, forming the citadel of 
the town, and connected with the latter by 
means of walls. Vesontio was an important 
place under the Bomans, and still contains 
ruins of an aqueduct, a triumphal arch, and 
other Boman remains. (Cues. B. G. i. 38 ; 
Ptol. ii. 9, 21; Bio Cass, sxxviii. 34.) 

Yespasianus, T. Flavius Sabinus, Roman 
emperor a.p. 70-79, was born in the Sabine 
country on the 17th of November, a.d. 9. His 
father was a man of mean condition, of Reate, 
ill the country’ of the Sabini. His mother, 
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Ve«peisia PolK the daaghtet of a pm atteiapts to make out for him a diatinj^iaheil 
lectan caetroram, and the eister of « Bomait eenetJoi^ When Vologvitee, ttie rartluaii 
eenator She was left a mdow with two sons . king, addreesed to him a letter commencing in 
— Flanns Sabinna and Vegpasian. Vespasian theM terms ‘Araaces, king of fangs, to FIstjus 
served as tnbnnns mditan in Thrace, and was Veapasianas,' the answer began, ^avius Ves 
quaestor in Crete and Cyrene He waa after i pananns to Arsaces. king of kiigs ’ If it be 
wards a^ile and praetor Abont this tune be I tme, as it is recorded, that he was not annoyed 
took to wife FUvia DomitiUa, the danghiei of at aatire or ndicnlc, ho exhibited an elevation 
a lioroan eqnes by whom he had tirosoat,boUi I of character alfflost onparalleled (n one who 
of whom sncceeded him In the reign of | filled so exalted a station. Be knew the bad 
Clandins he was sent into Germany as iegatoa character of his son Domiiian, and as long as 
legionia, and in 43 he held the same eonunand he tired he kept bun ander'proper restraint 
la Bntajn and rednced the late of Wight. lie ' The stone* that are told of, bis avance and of 


was consol in SI and proconsul of Africa noder 
Nero He was at this tune very poor, and was 
accused of getting money by dishonourable 
means Dot he had a great military repntation 
ami he was liked by the soldiers Nero after 
wards sent bun to the East (66) to condnet the 
war against (he Jews His condnet (j t^ 
Jewish nar had raised 1 s repntation, when the 
war broke onl between Otho and TileUms after 
the death o' Galba. He was proclaimed 
emperor at Alexandria on the 1st of Joly, 69, 



and soon iJter all throngh the F.ast. Vespasian 
came to Rome in the/oUowrsgyetr(70^,lcarmg 
his son Titos to contiDoe the war against tbe 
Jews. Titos took Jerusalem after a siege of ' 
five monthii , and a formidable ineorrection of 
tbe Batan, beaded by Cmlis, was pot down 
aboot the same period. Vespaaian, on bis 
arrival at Rome, worked with great isdnstry to ' 
restore order in the city and m the empire. He . 
disbanded some of the motinons soldiera of j 
Vitelbos, and inauitaiaed diecmliae aaongbu i 
own lie co.operated in a mendly manner I 
with the Senate in tbe pnblie admmistnition j 
The iimpheity and frugality of his mode of Ue I 
formed a atnking contrast with the profnsion | 
and Inrnry of some of lus predecessors and bin . 
example u aaid to have ^ne more to relorm ' 
the morals of Rome than all the laws whieh 
had ever been enacted. Re lived more like a 
private penoo than a miin who nossessed . 
supreme power be waa a&able and easy of 
•ccest to all persons. The persona] anecdote , 
of sneh a man are some of the most insimctive 
records of big retgo. He w<« never ashaiBed 
ol the meanness of bu ongin, and ndicnted all 


I his modes of raising mohey, if true detract 
from the dignity of his^iaractcr , and it seems 
I (hat he had a taste /or bttle ggringv and for 
coarse fanmonr Yet It is admitted tliathe waa 
liberal in all hia exp^nditore for porposea of 
I poblic utility In 71 Titos returned to Rome, 
and both father and son tnnmpfied together 
on account of the conquest of the Jews The 
I reign oi Vespasian was marked by the conquest 
I of horth W^esabd tbe island of Anglesey by 
Agncola, who was sent into Britain in 7S 
* VespaaiaQ also busied himself m geciirioi; the 
. German frontier he fort Sed the Agn l)eco 
' mates and atrengthened the defence* of the 
lames Germanicn* ^Gebwasu] Inllalyhe 
I reotgani<>ed Uie praetwsn guard, forming it of 
nine cohorts levied only from Italian* His 
' financial manarrment was marked hr great 
economy, bot be was the aothor of some 
remarkable pul he work* at Rome the building 
ot the rsagniScent Temple of Feace, and the 
relmildoig of the Temple of JopiterCspitolinut. 
fRona, pp 603 60t ] In (he eosimer of 79 
VetpasiaD, whose health was failing, went to 
•pend eome tune nt hi* paternal honse in the 
I iDOnnUin* of the Salmi, bnt derived no benefit 
(tom the treatment Re itiU attended to bnsi 
ness, ynst as U be bad been in perfect health 
and, on feeling the approach of clealli be aaid 
(hat as emperor ebouM die sUolmg, and in 
(act he did die in thi* atlitnde, on the SIthof 
June 79, being sirty nine years of age (Tae 
Hut , boet. i e«p , D o Cass, cxvi.) 

, Vests, an Italian goddess of the hearth and 
; more especially ot tun fire on the hearth, both 

I in name and in natnro akin to the Greek 
Hcbtu, bot worah ipped by the llaUan nations, 
parbcnlarly by the Lnliiis,fmm ancient tme* 
lodependentlyofanyconnexiojiwithCrrece. It 
baa been well shown, especially by Sir Fraxer 
'(hst the worship of testa bad its origin in (lie 
difficnlty Bill the ncceiiity of obtaining fire m 
I pnmilive times Hence, as even in the present 
I time among aavage tribe^ arose the enstom of 
' keeping a bre always alight aomewhere for tbe 
neeot theconunorutyandof carrying Cro thence 
I for any new eettlement This enstom. was pre- 
[sCTTeil by (he eonseryalism of religion among 
civfliseil Greeks and Romans, after the neces 
sity had ceased to exist ibef o/ Ant art 
Frytaneiim], and the aule-bearth was pre 
served in ea^ I«tin state, jost as in Greece ,* 
and in like fashion an ootgoing settlement 
cam^ Its sacred fire from the parent city 
It wa» natoral that from these observances tlie 
tarred Same itscR should become personified aa 
agoddessfOv Patl vi. 291 ) who presided over 
the hearth of each booBe,and in the state-hearth 

(or aanctnaryof Vesta)OTer tbe whole common 
wealth. Nesla was thus intimately coimected 
witbthePcnateeasdaitieeof tbeboagekoU and 
ofthettateCPevaTes], and tho (act that the sa- 
cred fire was bron^t from the yiarrnt city made 
the Romans trace back the origin of the colt t> 




VESTINI 

the more ancient Latin sottloment<;, first to 
Lanuvinm and Alba, and, after the idea of a 
Trojan origin prevailed, to Troy itself, whence 
it was supposed the sacred fire of Vesta as well 
ns the Penates had come (Verg. Aen. ii. 23G). 
To this cause ,belongs the ancient custom at 
Rome that praetors, consuls and dictators, be- 
fore they began their functions, sacrificed at 
Lannvium, that town having been an ancient 
religious centre of the Latins. At Rome, ns in 
other Latin cities, the sacred fire was tended and 
the service of Vesta maintained by a body of 
virgin priestesses, who lived together in a house 
{Atrium Vcsiac) to the SE. of the Forum, and 
under the NW. side of fire Palatine, abutting 
on the Via Nova. This house, ns rebuilt under 
Hadrian, was excavated in 1883, and from its 
character and the inscriptions (as late ns the 
beginning of the fourth century a.d.) and sculp- 
tures foimd in it much additional light has been 
thrown on the Vestal service. An account is 
given in Diet, of Ant. art. Vesiales : it is 
enough here to notice that in all matters a 
simplicity of life and of the household imple- 
ments was preserved which marlrs the institu- 
tion as being very ancient, with, its peculiar 
characteristics handed doivn from a primitive 
age. In fact it is no doubt right' to assume 
that tlie Vestals represented the daughters of 
the chief in the primitive tribe, who maintained 
the state-fire in their father's hut. Wlicn 
Vesta was recognised ns a personal deity it be- 
came necessary that the priestesses should 
dwell in a sort of nunnery, and that the god- 
dess should have a separate temple ; but this 
Aedes Vestae preserved the shape of the primi- 
tive chief’s hut, and was a round building [see 
Roju, p. 810]. The public worship of Vesta 
was maintained in this temple : her private 
worship belonged to every domestic hearth- 
in the earliest Roman houses in the Atrium [see 
Diet, of Ant. art. Domus, and compare L.ibes; 
Penates]. In her aspect as a benign goddess 
of fire Vesta seems to have • been akin to or 
identical with St.ita Mater. 

Vestini, a Sabollian people in central Italy, 
dwelling between the Apennines and the Adriatic 
sea, and separated from Picenum by the river 
Matrinus, and from the Marrucini by the river 
Atemus. Their counti'y is cut in two by a spur 
of the Apennines through which the Atemus 
finds its way by a narrow passage. They are 
mentioned in connexion with the Marsi, Mar- 
rucini, and Paeligni ; but they subsequently 
separated from .these peoples, and joined the 
Samnites in tlieir war against Rome. They 
were conquered by the Romans, b.c. 822, when 
their towns Cutina and Cingilia were taken 
(Liv. viii. 29) ; in 301 they made a treaty with 
Rome (Liv. x. 8), and from that time appear 
as faitlifhl allies until the Social war, when 
they joined the Italian states against Rome, 
and svere conquered by Pompeius Strabo in 89. 
(App. S.G. i. 39, 62.) Juvenal speaks of them 
as still retaining their rustic simplicity (xiv. 181 ; 
of. Sil. It. viii. 513). 

Vesulus {Monte Visa), the loftiest summit of 
the Cottian Alps. It reaches a height of 12,641 
feet, and from its prominent position, standing 
forward at a bend of the range, it was regarded 
by the ancients as the loftiest peak of the Alps, 
with a further claim to special notice, that it 
contained the sources of the Padus (PHu. iii. 
117 ; Mel. ii. 414 ; Verg. Aen. x. 708). 

Vesuvius, also called Vesevus, Vesbius, or 
Vesvius, the celebrated volcanic mountain in 
Campania, rising out of the plain SE. of Nea- 
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polls. There arc no records of any eruption 
of Vesin-ius before the Christian era, but the 
ancient writers were aware of its volcanic nature 
from the igneous appearance of its rooks (Diod. 
iv. 21; Strab. p, 247). The .slopes of the moun- 
tain were extremely fertile, hut the top was a 
rough end sterile plain, on which Spartaous and 
his gladiators were besieged by a Roman army 
(Flor. iii. 20, 4; Plut. Grass. 9; App. P.C. i. 
116; Veil. Pat. ii. 30). In aj>. 68 the volcano 
gave tlie first symptoms of agitation in an 
earthquake, which occasioned considerable dam- 
age to several towns in its vicinity ; and on the 
24th of August, A.D. 79, occurred the first great 
eruption of Vesuvius, which ovenvhelmed the 
cities of Stabiae, Herculaneum, and Pompeii. 
It was in this eruption that the elder Pliny lost 
his life. [Plikius.] Tlie altered appearance 
of the country is noticed Im Tacitus {Ann. iv. 
67; cf. Mart. iv. 44; Sil. It. xvii. 594). The 
next recorded eruption was in a.d. 203 (Dio 
Cass. Ixxvi. 2). 

Vetera or Castra Vetera, the chief military 
elation of the lower Rliine, held usually by two 
legions. It was not far from the junction of 
the Lippe with the Rliine on the site of the 
modem Btrtcn, near Xanten, (Tac. Ann. i. 48; 
Hist. iv. 22.) 

Vetramo, commanded the legions in Hlyria 
and Pnnnonia, at the period (a.d. SoO) when Con- 
stans was treacherously destroyed and his 
throne seized by Magiientins. Vetranio was 
proclaimed emperor by his troops ; but at the 
end of ten months he resigned his pretensions 
in favour of Constantins, by whom he was 
treated with great kindness, and permitted to 
retire to Prusa, in Bitliynia, where he passed 
the remaining six years of his life. (Amm. Marc. 
XV. 1, xxi. 8 ; Aurel. Viet. Cues. 41, 42 ; Zosim. 
ii. 43,44.) 

Vettius, 1., a Roman eques, in the pay of 
Cicero in B.o. 63, to whom he gave some valu. 
able information respecting the Catilinarion 
conspiracy. He again appears in 69, as an in- 
former. In that year he accused Curio, Cicero, 
L. Lncullus, and many other distmgnished men, 
of having formed a conspiracy to assassinate 
Pompey. Tliis conspiracy was a sheer inven- 
tion for the purpose of injuring Cicero, Curio, 
and others ; but there is difficulty in determin- 
ing who were the inventors of it. Cicero re- 
garded it as the work of Caesar, who used the 
tribune Vatinius as his instrument. At a later 
period, when Cicero had returned from exile, 
and feared to provoke the triumvir, he threw 
the w'hole blame upon Vatinius. Vettius gave 
evidence first before the senate and on the next 
day before the assembly of the people ; but his 
statements were regarded with great suspicion, 
and on the following morning he was found 
strangled in the prison to which the senate had 
sent him. It was given out that he had com- 
mitted suicide ; but the marks of riolence were 
visible on his body, and Cicero at a later time 
charged Vatinius with the murder. (Suet. Jitt. 
17, 20 ; Dio Cass, xxxvii. 41, xxxviii. 9 ; Cic. in 
Vatin. 10, 11, ad Att. ii. 24 ; App. B.G. ii. 12.) 

Vettius Scato. [Scato.] 

Vettones or Vectones, a people in the interior 
of Lusitania, E. of the Lusitani and W. of the 
Carpetani, extending from the Durins to the 
Tagus (Strab. p. 152; Cass. S.G. i. 88). 

Vetulonia, Vetulonium, orVetulonii, an an- 
cient city of Etruria, and one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation. From 
this city the Romans are said to have borrowed 
the insignia of their magistrates — the fasces. 
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sella^ ctiraljs, ftnd toga ]>ra«t«zta — as well as the 
use of the brazen mwar (Dton 78 .tu 

61, fctrab p 220, Flor i 5, SiL It yiu.483) 
After the time of the Roman hinga we find no 
further mention of Tetnlonia, except in the 
catalogues of Phnj and Ptolemy, both of whom 
place it among the inland colonies of Elrana. 
Phny also states that there were hot EpnnCT ut 
its neighbonrhood not far from the sea,ii> which 
fish were fonnd, notwithstanding the warmth 
of the water (Plm u. 227) The Tery Bite of 
the ancient city was supposed to ha?e been en 
tirelylost, bnt it has been di^otcred in this 
century near a small Tillage caUed ilaglt- 
aiiOy between the river Oaa and the Albegno, 
and aboDt eight miles inland It appears to hare 
had a circnit of at least four and a half miles 

VettifXa Gens anciently called Tetnsla, pa- 
trician and plebeian The t etnm rarely ooenrui 
the later times of the republic, and after bc 
200, when L. Vetunns Philo was consul, their 
name disappears from the Fasti. The most 
diitingniahed families in the gens bote the 
names Cattincs, Cicubivus, and PHino 

Vetdntu Main&Tlua,was said m old tradif ions 
to have been the armonrer who made tbe eleven 
nnetiia exactly lihe the one that was sent tram ' 
heaven in the reign of Numa (Pint Hum 13, 
Ov F<Mf 111 881 , Dionya il 71) Bat there is 
good reason to think that this was merely an 
attempt to explain the mvocatioosof Mamonus' 
in the hymns of the Salii, and that Maintinas 
Vetnrwa is reaUj—Mars Velus [see Maks, p 
622 b], Thia'OId Ifars ' was represented by 
a mart clothed in skins who was dnsen onl of 
the city (I^d iv 80), to symboltse tlia old eea- 
son of wmtry dar^sss dnven out before the 
newspnngyear [Seellicf of Ant ort-Sofii] 
Smuiar ceremonies to represent the drmng 
ont of winter have been observed in (he folk 
lore of other countnes 

Vetai, Antutini 1 Fropraetorin Porther 
Spam abont b c 08, nnder whom Caesar served 
as i^naestor (Plut. CdSi 6, Veil Pat ii 43)^* 
2 C , son of the preceding, quaestor m Cl, and 
tribune of tbe plebs in 67, when be supported 
Ciccro m opinsition to ClodiDs. In the Civil 
war he ea;>onsed Caesars party, aud we find 
him m Syria in 43 fighting against Q Coecilms 
Brassus. In 31 Vetns carried on war aeainst 
Uie Salassi, and m 30 was consul auBectDa 
He accompanied Anguatos to Spam in 23, and 
on the ilhiess of tlie emxieror coatinaed the 
war against the Cantabn and Astnres, whom 
he reduced to submission. (Cic. ad $ Fr ii 1, 
Dio Cass zbu 27,iui.2.i, Flor it P^21)— 3 
C , son of No 2, consol B c C , and as he lived 
to see both his sons coDsala,he mast have been 
alive alleast as late tie A D 28 Hewasafnendof 
Velleius Patercnlns. (Dio Casa It 9, VelLPat. 
11 . 43 1—1. L , graniLon of 'i o 3, and consul 
with the emperor Nero, A z> 53 In 6S he com 
manded a Roman army inGermaiiy and formed 
tbe project of conneebng tbe Mos^Ila {Uotelle) 
and the Arar (Sacne) by a canal, and thus 
formmg a communication between the hfediter 
ranean and the borthem Ocean, as troops 
conld be conreyed down tbe Bbone and (he 
Sa./ne into tbe Moselle fhrongh the canal, and 
down tl>e !2Ioselle into tbe Rhine, and so into tbe 
Ocean. % eVos put an end to his life in m 
order to anticipate his sentence of death, which 
Nero had resolved opon Vetus was the father 
inlaw of Rnbellins Plautus. (Tac Ann. tiil. 
11 53 x\v 57.x:vi.l0) 

Viadns (Oderh a nrer of Germany, fallmg 
into the BalUc (Ptol u. 11 , 2 ) 


VIBULANUS 

Vlbllins, Icing of the Hermoedun, aided 
Vangw and Sido in expelling Vannius from his 
donunKma in the reign of Clandins .(Tac Ann 
u 63,xu.29, Yannhs) 

Tibutom, or Vibonitun (’igifior Docino) 
a town of Apuho, m the interior^ seven miles ii 
of Aecae and fifteen from Lucetia (PoL in 68 , 
Plin 103) t 

TOiMPanis [PA^9^] J 
Vlbim Sequester [Seqvssteb.] 

Vtbo, the Iloman name it the Greek town 
Hipponlnm ( linroVifli' 'IrraD'Kfnjj), situated 
on (he SW coast of Brutlinm, and on a gnlf 
called after it Suiiu^ibonensia or Hippo 
niatei It la aaul tcrliaVe been founded by the 
Locn Epizephyni (Strab p 250 , Scymn p 
308, Scyl IT 12), t^tlt w as destroyed by the 
elder Dionysius, who transplanted its inhabi 
(ante to Syxaense It was afterwards restored 
and at a later tune it fell into the liands of the 
Brattu, together with the other Greek cities on 
this const (Dioi1.'xit IOT.xt 24 in. 15) It 
was taken from Ihe Brnilii by the Funnans, 
who eolomsed'it B C 194, and called it Ylbo 
▼alestta (Strab le , Lit xxl 61, \ ell. Pat 
1 . 14) Ciceib speaks of it as a mnnicipiam, 
and m the tifne of Angnstns it was one of the 
most flonnshiDg cities in the S of Italy (Cic 
Verr v 16 , Coes li C in 101 , App ii C t 
9f, 1031 walla of the ancient fort sro 

traceahle at Bitubo it is coojeetnred that 
Vibo ita^ stood aboTe on tbe site of the 
tDoden town iTontt Leone 
Vibuliani, tbe name of the most onnent 
family of the Fabia Gent It was so powertnl 
in tbe farly times of tbe repubbo that three 
brothers of the family held the eoosnlahip for 
seTen years uif succession, £c 485>479 The 
i last person of the gent who bore this sniname 
; vvas Q Fabius^t ibulanns, consnl 412. This 
Tibulanus assumed the agnomen of Ambnstas, 
and his descendants dropped the same of Vibu 
lanue and took that ol Ambustns m itspUoe 
In the same wav' Ambnstas was after a time 
eonplantcd by thatefMaximns.— 1 Q Pablus 
Tloolanui, consol 485^'when he earned on war 
with roccess against the Volsci and Aeqm, and 
consul a second time m'4fi3 In 480 he fonght 
aoder hit brother Marcos [No 3] agamrt the 
Etruscans, and was killed AU battle (Litii. 41, 
46, DionjB Tin 77, W),ixfll)— S. K., brother 
of tlie precedmg, was quaistor pamcidiim485, 
and along with his collfagne, L Valenui, 
accas>>d Sp Ca.ssins Viscelbnus, who was m 
CDDseqaence condenuied by the rotes of the 
populus He was consul in 464,^ when he took 
an BctiTe part in opposing the egranan law 
which the tribunes of tbe people attempted to 
bring forwarih (Lit u 42, Dionyarlii. 83-86) 
In 481 he was consul a second tune, and in 479 
a third tune, when lieesponsed the cause of tbe 
plebeians, to whom he biid become reconciled. 
Ae his propositions were rejected with scorn by 
(be patncians, be and his house lesolred to 
qmt Rome altogether, where they were re- 
garded as apostates by their own order They 
determined to found a settlement on the 
batiks of the Cremera, a small stream that falls 
inlotheTiberafewmilesabovePuMne Accord 
ingto thelegeud, the consnl Kaeso went before 
the senate and said that tbe Fabii were wilhog 
to cany on the war against tbe Veientes, alone 
and at their own cosh Their offer was joyfully 
accepted, for the patncians were glad to see 
them expose themselTes roluntanly to such 
dangers. On tbedayafter Kaesolud madeth* 
pre^sa] to the senate, 306 Fabii, all patncianS 
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of one gene, nssembleil on the Quiriiml nt the j Aurelius Victor wliom rve have noticea above, 
bouse of Kaeso, and from thence marched, with I (1) Onjo Gentis liomanae, in twenty-three 
the consul at their head, through the Porta Car- chapters, containing tlie annals of the Homan 
menlnVis[Btoi.\, p. 800, b], which was aftenvards race, from Janus and Saturnus down to tho era 
called Porta Scelerata (Serv. ad Acii. viii. 887). of Komtilus. It is probably a production of 
They proceeded straight to the hanks of IheCre- some of the later grmninarians wlio were desi- 
mera, where they erected a fortress. Here they rous of prefixing a suitable introduction to the 
lookup their ahodo along with their families and series. (2) DeViria lUustribus Vrhia liomae. 
clients, and for two years continued to devas- { in eighty-six chapters, commencing with the 
tate the territory of Vcii. They were at length , birth of Honmlus and Eemus, and concluding 
destroyed by the Voientes in 477. Ovid says j with the death of Cleopatra, a work of merit, 
that the Pabii perished on the Ides of February; though of unknown authorship. (3) Dc Caesa- 
but all other authorities stale that they were rihits, in forty-two chapters, exhibiting short 
destroyed on the day on- which in a later year | biographies of tho emperors, from Augustus to 
the Homans were conquered hy the Gauls at j Constantius. There is no reason to doubt 
the Allia — that is, on the ‘15th before the Ka- that this was a genuine work of Aurelius Victor, 
lends of Sextilis, June t)io ISth (Liv. vi. 1 ; He uses Suetonius to a gre.'.t extent in the 
Tac. Hist. ii. 91 ; Pint. Gain. 19). The whole earlier Lives. (4) Ejiitonic dc Caeaarihus, in 
Fabia gens perished at the Cremer.i with the forty-eight chapters, beginning with Augustus 
exception of one individual, tho son of Marcus, and concluding with Theodosius. — Editions of 
from whom all the later Fabii were descended, these four pieces are by Amtzenius, Ainst. et 
(Liv. ii. 48-50; Dionys. ix. 11-22; Gcll. ivii. Traj. Bat. 1733, and by Schroter, Loips. 1831. 
21 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 195 ; Fest. s.' v. Scelerata Tlie Ongu is edited separately by Sepp, Munich, 
Porta.) — 3. II., brother of the two preceding, 1879, and the dc Vir. Illiistr. by Kcil, Brcsl. 
was consul 483, and a second time 480. In the 1872. 

latter year he gained a great vicfory_over the Victor, Publius, the name prefixed to an 
Etruscans, in which, however, his coHcagne the enumeration of the principal buildings and 
consul Cineinnatua and bis brother Q, Fabius monuments of ancient Home, distributed nc- 
were killed. (Liv. ii. 48-47.) — 4. Q., son of Ho. 8, cording to the Eegions of Augustus. The true 
IS said to have been the only one of the F.ibii who j account of this work appears to bo that two 
survived tho destruction of his gens at the Cre- j lists of the fourteen Eegions of Eomo were 
mcra, but he could not have been left behind at , derived from a document of the time of Con- 
Home on account of his youth, as tho legend stanline : the first was tho Notitia, the later 
relates, since ho was consul ten years' after- ! recension, supposed to have been made in the 
wards. He was consul in 407, a second time in j latter h.alf of the fourth century, was called tho 
405, and a third time in 459. Fabius was a ; Curioaum Vrb. Bom. Begionum. A sort of 
member of the second decemvirate (450), and guide-book was made up out of tho Cunosuni, 
went into exile on the deposition' of the docein- . with additions from other sources by writers of 
virs. (Liv. iii. 1, 9, 41, 58.) , the fifteenth century, and was represented as 

Vibullius Ettfas, L., a senator and a friend ; an old work by a P. Victor, 
of Pompoy, who made him praefectus fabrfim | Victoria. [Mptn.] 

in the Civil war. He was taken prisoner by i Victoria or Victorina, the mother of Viclo- 
Caesar at Corfinium (49), and a second time in rinus, after whose death she was hailed ns the 
Spain later in the year. Wlien Caesar landed mother of camps (Afafcr Cosfron<m), and coins 
in Greece in 48, he despatched Vibullius to • were struck bearing her effigy. Feeling her- 
Pompey with oilers of iience. Vibullius made self unequal to the weight of empire, shetrans- 
the greatest haste to reach Pompey, in order to ferred her power to Manns, and then to Tetri- 
give him the earliest intelligence of the arrival cus, by whom some say that she was slain, 
of his enemy in Greece. (Cic. ad Q. Fr. iii. 1, wliile others affirm that she died a natural 
ad Ait. vii. 24, viii. l; 2, 11, 15 ; Caes. B. C. i. death. (Tiebell. Poll. Trig. Tgr. 4, G, 30 ; Aurel. 
15, 23, 38, iii. 10, 11.) Viet. Gaea. 83.) 

VicaPota. IHike.J _ Victorians. 1. One of the Thirty Tyrants, 

Vicentia or Vicetia, less correctly Viucentia was third of the usurpers who in succession 
(Vicentinus : Vicenza), a town in Venetia, in ruled Gaul during the reign of Gallienus. He 
the N. of Italy, on the river Togisonus, between was assassinated at Agrippina by one of his 
Verona and Patavium. It was a Koman muni- officers in a.d. 208, after reigning somewhat 
oipium. (Cic. ad Fain. xi. 19 ; Plin. Eg. v. 4, 14.) more than a year. (Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tgr. G ; 

victor, Sex. Aurelius, a Latin writer, Aurel. Viet. Caes. 33.) — 2. C. Marius Victori- 
ilourished in the middle of the fourth century ] nus, snmamed Afcr from the country of his 
under the emperor Constantius and his sue- birth, taught rhetoric at Borne in the middle of 
cessors. He was bom of humble parents, but the fourth centurj-, with so much reputation 
rose to distinction by his zeal in the cultivation that his statue was erected in the Forum of 
of literature. Having attracted the attention Trajan. In his old ago he embraced Chris- 
of Julian when lit Simiium, he was appointed tianity; and when the edict of Julian, prohibit- 
by that prince governor of one division of Pan- ing Christians from giving instraction in police 
nonia (Amm. Marc.xxi.l0,G). At a subsequent literature, was promulgated, Victorinus chose 
period he was made city prefect by Theodo- to shut up his school rather than deny bis reli- 
sius, and he is perhaps the same as the Sex. gion. Besides his commentaries on the Scrip- 
Anrelins Victor who was consul with Valen- tures, and other theological works, many of 
, tinian in A.D. 373. Tho follmving works, wliicli which are extant, Victorinus wrote ; — Cone- 
present in a very compressed form a continuous mentarius a. Ex/ioaitio in Ciceronis Libras de 
record of Koman affairs, from the fabulous Inventione, the best edition of which is in tlie 
ages doa-n to the death of the emperor Theodo- fifth volume of Orelli’s edition of Cicero. 2. 
sius, linve all been ascribed to this ivriter ; but Ara Grammatica de Ortliographia et Batione 
evidence upon which the determination of Jfefroniin, a complete and voluminous treatise 
authorship depends is very slender, and in aE upon metres, in four books, printed in the 
probability the third alone belongs to the Sex. Gramviaticae Latinae Auctores Antiqui of 
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Pntschins, H»nnoT ie05 The funs enjojedby 7i,Hat L 6, 8, 51, iv 17,57; Plot. <7a!& 4; 
Victonaos m s pabhe instractar doe» o(rt g*ia j SceL AVr 40, 4S, Galh ff, 11) 


to^iat 


o( the 21; It more difBcnlt to com | mtonnetion to the coneola of the conai^racy 

prebeod than the teit wbxch it professes to, which was formed for the restoration of the 
explain.— 4 M a x imns Ylctonaut possess] Tanjnins, and who was rewarded in consequence 

three short tracts — (1) He lie Gramnaltat , ] with liberty and the Roman franchise He u 
(2) He Carmine Heroieo , (Sj He Hatione Jfie ' said to hare been the first slare mananutted by 
frorum— all apparently the work of the aame the Vtndieta, the name of which was denred 
aothor, and nsoallj ascribed in MhS to a I by some persona from that of llie slare , bnt it 
Ilaximns Tictonnas , bnt whether we ought to isvnnecesaaryto point ont the absnrdityoftlus 
Mnsiderhim the same with therhetoncianwho ! etTmology fLir ii.5, ct iHict of Antiq art. 

ifanumitaic ' ' 


fionnshed under Constantius, o 




S ndent personage, it is impossible to decide 
ley were printed m the collection of Pots 
ehias,HannoT ICOS, andia that of Lindemaniv 
1831 

Vietm [VEwca ] 

Yidncsises, a tnbe of the Ansonci in Callia 
Lugdnaensia, S of the modem Caen (PtoL u. 
8,5, Pirn IT 107) 

YleJUis (VienoeDste Vtentte), the chief torn ■ 
of the AUohrogea in Gallia LagdancDSis, 
Bituated on the Rhone, 8 of Logdonom. It 
was cabeeqsently a Roman colony, and a. 
wealthy and flounshing town Under the later I 


Lfanumitno I 
ViadlU. 

Vindllij ( •• ' • 

Veneti off tl . . . - . 

VifidlBS or yuiBliu, a mountain in the 
XW of Hupania Tarraeonensis, forming the 
ioQDdary t«tween the Castabn and Astnres 
(PtoL 11 6, 21) ^ 

Tiadobona (T'lenna, EngL, TTim, Germ.), a 
town in PaDnotiia,on the Daoabe, waeonginally 
a Celtic seltletnent. and subsequently a l^man 
roanicipium. \ Under the Bomans it became a 
town of Importance ; it wa* (he chief station of 
the Roman fleet on the Danube, and the bead 
emperm it was the capital of the pionnce qnarterOif a Itoman l^on. It was taken and 
called after it Gallia Vienneasia (Caea Jf Q plondered by AttilA, but continued to be a 
yu.9, Tao .Unt i 65, C8, Mart. ni. 88) The flooiuhicg town under the laiinbarda It was 
modern town contains several PMomao temaiDS. here that the emperor 51 Aurelius died, a.D 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 'JW (PtoL 11. 1$, 8, An«L Vict Caet 18, 

Jordan Get 50) 

Tiadonisift (n’lnduch). a town m Oallia 
Be^«6, on the triasgnlar tongue of tend 
between the Aar and Reuss, was an important 
ItoDian fortress ic the toaatry of the Helretii 
(Tae nm IT, tl, 70) It waa used aa a ebisf 
military station in Upper Germany Sereral 
Roman renaina have Men discovered on the 
site of the ancient tows, and the foundations 
of walla, the traces of an ainp>iitbeatre, and a 
auLtemnean aqnisJoet, are still to be seen. 

Yisiuna, SL.J'ss consul an 80, and m 83 
marned Julia uviUa, the daughter of Qer 
maDirua He wav consul again in 43, and was 
put to death ID 46 at the instigation of Blessal 
fiua lie was a pstroriof Velleius Paterculua 
(Tae. Ana tv 15, 45, Dio Cass lx.S5,27) 
Yinltis, T . consul in a n 69 with the emperor 
Galba. and one of the chief adruers of the 
latter during his brief reign He reconunended 
Otiba to chooae Otho as his luccessor, but he 
was notwithstanding kiUed by Otho a soldiers, 
after the death of (ralbiv'MTac. But i 6, 11, 
87,42,48. Suet Gaf6 11, Fifeff 7) 

Yipsinin Agnppitm 1 Dsugh^ of M 


ef which the most imporUnt is a temple, tup- 
posed to hare been dedicated to Angtuciu, and 
new converted into a mosetun 
YilUui AuSlu CAmius ] 

YlnlBiUs [Roxa.] 

Yisdnlusi, a town of the Carares in Gallia] 
Kaibonensis, situated at the confioence of the 
EulgM I Sorgue) and the Rhone (Strab p. 185) 
YutdtUeu, the country of the Yutdelici, a 
Celtic pemle, whoM territory stretched along 
the N of lUxtu, being bounded on the N by 
the Danube, which separated it from Germany, 
on the 5V. by the temtory of the Belretu in 
Gaul, and on the E by the nrer Genus (Inn), 
rated it from Koncuto, thus eer 

„totheifE part of Switzerland (the 

country about the 7757, end of the LAbe of. 
Constance), the SE. of Baden, aud the S of 
IVbrtemberg and Bavaria The Viodelici were j 
subilaed by Tibenus, who defeated them both 
bybsad in the country S ot the Danube, and. 
in a naral battle on the Lake of Constance 
(Tac Ann. Ii. 17, Suet Aug 21 . Yell PaL iv 
39, Strab pp. 193, 297. 29A SIS; Hor Oirr- 
4, 18) It was m^e p^ of the F,a«tuui nro- 
nnce [Raetu]. In the fourth cenL aJ>., when 
Raetia waa dinded, the northern pronnce, . 
called Baetia Secrmda, corretponding mamly j 
to the old temtory of the Vindelici, bad aa ita 
chief town Augojta liadebooma (Awyriarw) , 
Yindex, C. JSHut, propraetm of GatUa 
Lugdunensu in the reign of Kero, was the first 
of the P,oman goremors who disowned the i 
authority of Kero (vn 68) He did not, how ; 
ever, aspire to the empire hii#i«lf, but offered 
it to Galbo, uiteoding, probably, to make Gant ; 
a separate and independent kingdom, freed' 
from the Roman yoke, aud governed byhimaeU, 
as a vassal pnnce under Qalb^ Virguniis. 
Rufus, the governor of Upper Cemuny, 
marched with bis army against Visdex. Tm 
two generals liad a oou/erence before Yesontxi 
(Rrsan^n),in which they am«ar to have come 
to some agreement , but as Vindex was going 
to ester the town, he was attscked by (he 
aoldxers <d Virguins, and pnt an end to his 
own life. (Dio Oaas. liiu, 23-36 , Tae. Ann. xx. 


‘TipsaniosAgnj^ ^y his first wilr, Pbjnponia, 
the daughter of T P' 






Uiich heloveil , - 

SOD, Drasus, Tibenus was compelled to dirorce 
her by the command ol the emperor, is order 
U> marry Julia, the daughter of the latter 
Vinsuua afterwards mamed Audios Gallos. 
She died in Aj) SO (Tac Ann v 12, Jiv 19; 
Dm Caav lie SI. Itu, 2-}— 2. Daughter of 5L 
Vipaaoios Agnppa by his second wife, Joha, 
better known ^ the name of Agnppme- 
^AcsiSFi'va.] 

Yiptlnlu Agrippa. K. [Aomppa.] 

YtnfUf, a Isitm dinuity worshipped with ’ 
Diana in the grove at Arms, at the f<^ of the 
Alban ML 2S(,a, ef Diet of Ant arURr* 
Rfien the Italian myths were 
affected by those of Greece, and Diana was 
Identified with Artemis, Vubins was said (o 



xmoo 

bo tbo Baine tus Hippolytus, who was restored 
to life by Asclcpius at the request ot Artemis, 
It was alleged that Hippolytus was placed by 
this goddcss'undcr the care of the njinph 
Aricia, and received Iho name of VirbiuB. By 
this nymph lie became the father of a Ron, who 
was also called Virbiup, and whom his mother 
sent to the assistance of Tumus against Aeneas 
(\’“erg. Acn. vii. 7C1 ; Serv. ad loc. ; Ov. MeU 
x\\ r>4r>). Tliis was clearly a transference to 
Italy of the story of Hippolytus being devoted 
to the service of Artemis. It is suggested with 
great probability thati Virbius was originally a 
a tree spirit of the sacred grove, to whom horses 
(as representatives of the spirit) wore sacrificed. 
Hence they were in time represented as hostile 
to the deity Virbius, and therefore excluded 
from the grove. This * taboo * was accounted 
for by making Virbius the same as Hippolytus, 
whose death was caused by his horses running 
away. 

Virdo. f\'iNnELicu.] 

Virdumarus. [VnuDOjr^nu.s.] 

Vir^lius. [Yeugiltus.] 

"iHrgmla, daughter of L. ^’irginins, a 
centurion, was a beautiful and innodcnt'girl, 
betrothed to L. Icilius. Her beauty excited 
the passion of the decemvir Appius Claudius, 
who got one of liis clients to seize the damsel 
and claim her as his slave. The case was 
brought before the decemvir for decision ; her 
friends begged liim to postiione his judgment 
till her father could bo fetched from the camp, 
and offered to give securitj' for the appearance 
of the maiden. Appius, fearing a riot, agreed 
to let the cause stand over till the next day ; 
but on the following morning he pronounced 
sentence, assigning Virginia to Ills freedman. 
Her father, who had come from the camp, 
seeing tliat all hope was gonfc, prayed the 
decemvir to be allowed to sjieak one word to 
the nurse in his daughter’s hearing, in order to 
ascertain whether she was really his daughter. 
The request was granted; Yirginius drew tliem 
both aside, and, snatching up a" butcher’s knife 
from one of the stalls, plunged it in bis 
daughter’s breast, exclaiming, ‘ There is no way 
but this to keep thee free.* In vain did Appius 
call out to stop hinu The crowd made way for 
him, and, holding liis bloody Imife on high, he 
rushed to the gate of the city, and hastened to 
the Koman camp. Both camp and city rose 
against the decemvirs, who were deprived of 
their power, and the old form of government 
was restored. I/. Virginias was the first wlio 
was elected tribime, and he hastened to take 
revenge upon liis cruel enemy. By his orders 
Appius was dragged to prison to await his trial, 
and he there put an end to his own life in order 
to avoid a more ignominious death. (Liv. iii. 
44-58; Dionys. xi. 28-40; Cic. Fin. ii. 20, Dc 
JRep. ii. 87.) 

Virginia or Verginia Gens, patrician and 
plebeian. The patrician Virginii frequently 
filled the highest honours of the state during 
the early years of the republic. They all bore 
the cognomen of THcostnSf but none of them 
are oi sufficient importance to require a separate 
notice. 

VirginiuB, h., father of Virginia, whose 
tragic fate occasioned the downiall of the 
decemvirs, B.c. 449. [Virginia.] 

VirgininsBafas, consulA.n. C3, and governor 
of Upper Germany at the time of the revolt of 
Julius Vinder in Gaul (08). The soldiers of 
Virginias wished to raise liim to the empire ; 
but he refused the honour, and marched a^inst 
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VindoXjWho perished before Vesontio. [VnniEX.] 
After the death of Nero, Virpnius supiwrtod 
the clairaR of Galha, and accompanied him U) 
Romo. After Otho’s death, the soldiers again 
attempted to proclaim Virginins emperor, and 
in consequence of his refusal of tbo honour ho 
narrowly escaped with his Hfo. Virginias died 
in the reign of Ncn'a, in his third consulship, 
A.i>, 97, nt eighty-three years of age. He was 
honoured with a public funeral, and his pane- 
gjric was pronounced by tlio historian Tacitus, 
who was then consul. His epitaph, composed 
by liimself, notices bis refusal of empire : 

Hie Pitas cst Hufus. puI«o qui Tintlicc qaon'lam 
Iiuperiiim a<l£cruit non sibl perl patriae. 

Tlie younger Pliny, of whom Virginias had 
been tho tutor or guardian, also mentions him 
with praise. (Tac. Hist. i. 8, 77, ii. 49, 88 ; 
Pint. Galb. 4, G, 10; Dio Cass. Ixiii. 24-27, 
Ixiv. 4, Lxviii. 2 ; Plin. Ep. ii. 1, v, 8, vi. 10, ir. 
19.) 

VlrlathuB, a celebrated Lusitanian, is de- 
scribed by tbe Romans as originally a shepherd 
or huntsman, and afterwanls a robber, or, as ho 
would bo called in Spain in tho present day, a 
guerilla chief. His character is drawn very 
favourably by many of the ancient writers, who 
celebrate his justice and equity, which was 
particularly shown in tho fair division of the 
spoils he obtained from the enemy. Viriathus 
was one of the Lusitanians who escaped tho 
treacherous and savage massacre of the people 
by the proconsul Galha in B.c. 150. [Galiu, 
No. 2.] He was destined to be the avenger of 
luR country’s %vrongs. He collected a formid- 
able force, and for several successive years ho 
defeated one Roman army after another. At 
length, in 141, the proconsul Fabius Servilianu& 
concluded a peace with Viriathus, in order to 
save his army, which liad been enclosed by tho 
Lusitanians in a mountain pass, much in the 
same way as tlicir ancestors had been by the 
Samnites at the Caudine Forks. Tlio treaty 
was ratified by the senate ; but Servilius Caepio, 
who had succeeded to the command of Further 
Spain in 140, renewed tho war, and shortlj* 
afterwards procured the as*;assination of Viri- 
athus by bribing three of his friends. (App. 

CO-75; Eutrop. iv. 1C; Veil. Pat. ii. 1; 
Val. Max. ix. C, 4 ; [Aurel. Viet.] Ftr. Ulusir. 71 ; 
Frontin. Strut, ii. 5, iii. 10, 11, iv. 5.) 

Viriplaca. [Inbigetes, p. 443, a.] 

ViriaomaruB. 1. Or Britomartus, the leader 
of the Gauls, slain by Marcellas. [AIarcellup, 
No. 1.] — 2. Or Virdumarus, a chieftain of the 
Aedui, whom Caesar liad raised from a low 
mnk to the highest honour, but who afterwards 
joined the Gauls in their great revolt in b.c. 52 
(Caes. B. G, vii. 88, 54. C3). 

■^roconium or TTrioconium {Wroxeter)^ a 
town in Britain on the roads from DeYa{C7ie3fer) 
to Jjondinum and to Glevum (Gloxicester). It 
stood at the confluence of the Teme with the 
Severn, and here Ostorius Scapula fortified a 
camp for the 14th Legion as a defence of tlie 
Welsh border (Tac. Ann. xii. 31 ; cf. PtoL ii. 8, 
19). ^ 

Virtus, the Roman personification of manly 
valour. She was represented with a short 
tunic, her right breast uncovered, a helmet on 
her head, a 8i>ear in her left hand, a sword in 
the right, and standing with her right foot on a 
helmet, while Honos has the laurel crown. 
[See coin on p. 426.] A temple of Virtus was 
buflfc by Marcellas close to one of Honos^ 
[Hokos.T^ 
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Viniflaai (ilarituaaT), a town m Koncnm, all«giattce to ViteSiiu, wag procJauMd emperor 
S of Noreia, and a Roman colony (Plui ui at Alexandria on the 1st of Jolyi Veispasian 
14C, PtoL iL 14 3, Steph Byi i o) was apeedily recognised by jlJ tb/ East; aoJ 

ViicelUaut, Bp Caaifni [CsEait8,No l] the legions of Illyncum under Antonins Pnmns 
VutiSla (rufu/a, EngL, U eicAsef, Gemt), entered the X of Italy and dartared for Ves- 
an important nrcr of Germany fomiing the pasian Vitellius despatchedfCaecma with a 
boundary between Germany and barmatia, powertnl force to opx>ose Pnmts, hot Caecma 
nsing in the Kercynia bllva and falhng into traa not faithful to his niaster Pnmns d>- 
the Hare Soevicum or the Baltic fPtoL tul feated the Vitellians in twojiatllea, and after 
10 2, JfeJ 111 4, Plin 11 100} It was first wards look and pilJageJAbe city of Cre- 
deaenbed in the map of Agnpyia (Phn. it 81; mona. Pnmns tlien marcheil upon Punne, 
Viiargif (IVeterj, an irnportant neer of and forced fits way uito,dhe city, after much 
Germany, falling into the German Ocean fighting Vitelhos wss/seized in the palace, 
Ptolemy makes it rise in M Jlehboeos fifel 1 m through the streetiwiSheTerycireumstanco 
ill 4, Plm IT 100 Tae Ann > 7th «' 9, of ignominy, and dragged to the Gemoniae 
Strab p 291, Plol ii 11 1 j bcaljae,wberehewalkilledwitbrepeatedbIows 

Vttetlia, a town of Latinm, on the frontien Hia head waa camea about F,ome,and hisbody 
of the Aequi which disappears from history was thrown into tUe Tiber, but it was after 
after the time of the Gallic inTsucm (Bit ii 39 warda bnncd by he wife. Galena Fundana. 
T 39, Dionyg t 61) A few days before>the death of Vitelluis, the 

VlteUlUt 1 X , father of the empeior waa Capitol bad been burnt in the assault made by 
a consummate flatterer and fay hm arta lie hia aoldiers upon ihig budding where ^tius 
gamed promotion After beugeocsQ] lo a.P 34, . Sabinua, thejhrotber of the emperor Vespasian, 
he had been appointed gorcmor of Syria, and ' had taken nfuge (Tac J/<if ii., lu. Suet- 
had made faToorable terms of peace with> Vttelk, DhCata Izr) 

Artobanus. But all thiaonlyexciledCahgolas Victnelum (Ferrer) a town of the balassi 
lealoosy, and he sent for Vitellms to lam cA the road from Eporedia llerea) to Augusta 
to death. The goTcmor aaved tumaeif by bis IV^tona (dorfo) 

abject humiliation and the gross flattery which ^vitruTlut Pullio, U , the author of the cele 
pleased and softened the asTage tyrant. He wrated treatise on Architecture, of whom we 

E ld the like attention to Claudius and klessal Enow nothing except a few facts contained id 
la, and was rewarded by being twice consul acsttered passages of bis own work Jfe s^v 
with Claudius snd censor fUioCass hx. 27, pears 'to hare terred os a military engiseer 
Tae. A/in xi ]-3 xii 43 L., *on of tb« aodefjshoe Cteaar, tn the Afnesa war x c 40, 

preceding, and brutber of the emperor, was andjie was liroken down with ogewhen heeom 
coasal in 49 He was pot to death by the posed bi( work, which is dedicated to the cat 
party of Vesjsisian on iu» brother’s fall (Tsc |<eror Augustus Tliongli he Binally speaks of 
JTut IT 2, Uio Casa. Ixr 22.>^-3 A.,Roman | the emperor ^s ImperatororCsessr.heemployi 


enperor from January 2nd to December 22nd, 
a o CO, wae the son of No. 1 He was consol 
daring the first six aontlii of 4A, and tut brother 
Lneini donng the six following uontha He 
had some knowledge of fetters and *' 


also Uie tillefAugnstus, which was adopted In 
B c 27, and be mentions (lu 2, 7) the temple of 
Qninnus, which was built B C 16: but he knows 
onlyoneston^lhratre at Rome (uuS,2) whenee 
ituuifenvdfhstclie workwaseompleiedlielireea 


qoence His Tices made him a fstoonte of i B c 1$ and s r(i3 in which year two mere tlODe 
Tibenne, Cams Cahgok, Clsadias. and Keres / Ibestres were bailL He professes bis intention 
who loaded him sntb laroum. People were toloruish theempefor with a sUmUrdby which 
much surprised when Oalba chose such a man to judge of the buildings he had already erected, 
to command the legions in Lower Germany, as well as of those which he might afterwards 
for he bad little roiliUry taleol Both Upper I erect, which can bare no meanmg, anless he 
and Lower GermanT had been attached to snsbed to protest against the style of orchitee* 
VirgimusP.afoa, anddisliledtlie roleol Galba, lure which prerailed id the bnildaigs already 
the two legioDS at Sfoguntiacum bad not takeo . erected That this wa\.res}]y his lotestion ap- 
the oath of allegiance to him. Accordiogly, , pears from seTeial othnr arguments, and espe- 
they had already been disposed to find a cialJy from his fre^neuhrifemiccs to the on 
nominee of their own, and when the news of worthy means by which urchitects obtained 
Oalba’s death amred the legions of both Ger I wealth and farour, with which, he contrasts lut 
msmes combing to acknowledge Vitelhos as | own modemtion ami contentment in his more 


i obscure position, fh a wort^liaTitg apparenilj" 

, few great bnildiugl of Ins own to point to as 
1 eiubodyisg his TiewB (the baadKaut Fajinm is 
the only work of ius which is meirtioned), he 
, desired to lay before the world in writing his 

I priBciples of architecture His work is a tsIu 
r able compendium of those wntten by numerous 

Greek architeoG, whom he mentions chiefly in 
' Ibe preface to hu seventh book, and by srrne 
t Roman writers on archiWture Itschief defect* 

» its brenty, of which Vitruvius himself 
o-sts, and which he often cames so far as to 

I I be nnintetligible, and the oWonty of the style, 
BTiaing la part from the natural diScnlly of 

tjtecbiu^ language, but Sn part also from the 
... ]aotW s want of skill mwntiDg and sometimes 
n epicure and bis duel {nm bia imperfect comprehension of his Greek 
.. table, on which he eneiit anthontiee. Uis work is entitled D« Arckitec f 
wnonaous sums of money Meantime Vee. fans iihrs X In the first book, after the ^ 
rawaa, wj,<, had at first taken the oath of dedicationtotheeiaperor.and ageneraldescnp- 

f 


Imperator, and' he was proclaimed' at Colonia 
Agnppmensis (Cologne) on the 2ndo! January, 
69 Hit generals Fabins Valent aod Caecma 
marched into Italy, defeated Otbo'a troops at 
the diHntive battle ot Betnacuin,or Bednacom. 
and thas aecsred for Vitellius the undisputed 
command of Italy The soldiers of Olho, after 
his death, took tM oath of fidelity to ViteUios 
(Orao) Vitolhos reached Rome ID July Ue 
did not disturb any person m the enjoyment ot 
what had been given by Xero, Galba, and Otho^ ' 
nor did he eo^scate any person s pr op e rty 
Thoo^ some of Otbo's adberents were pot to 
death, he let the next of kin take tbcir property 
But though he showed moderation in this fort 
.of his coadact,he showed noue in his experses. 
lie was a glutton and sj “■ — --s* • • 
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tion of tlio science of architecture and an ac- great ports of Luna and Populonia, Volaterrae, 
count of the proper education of an arcliitecfc, though bo far inland, was reckoned as one of the 
ho treats of the choice of a proper site for a city, i^owerful maritime cities of Etruria. Vola- 
tile disposition of its i>lan, its fortifications, and terrae is mentioned as one of the five cities 
the several buildings within it. The second which, acting independently of the rest of 
book is on the materials used in building. The ^ Etruria, determined to aid the Latins against 
third and fourth books are devoted to temples ’ Tarquinius Priscus (Dionys. iii. 51) ; but its 
and the four orders of architecture employed in ' name is rarely mentioned in connexion with the 
them: namely, the Ionic, Corinthian, Doric, ' Romans, and wo have no record of its conquest, 
and Tuscan. The^fifth book relates to public ^ Volaterrae, like most of the Etruscan cities, 
buildings, the sixth* to private houses, and t!ie espoused the Marian party against Sulla ; and 
seventh to interior /lecoratioiis. The eighth such ivas the strength of its hrtifieations that 
is on the subject of water : the mode of finding it was not till after a siege of two years that the 
it ; its different kinds and the various modes city fell into Sulla’s hands. Cicero speaks of 
of conveying it for the supply of cities. The Volaterrae as a mnnicipium, and a inilitar}’ 
ninth book treats of various kinds of sun-dials ' colony was founded in it under the triumvirate, 
and other instruments for measuring time ; and (Strab. L c. ; Liv. JUp. 89 ; Cic. pro Hose. Am, 
the tenth of the machines used in building, ^ 7, 20, jiro Cuecrii. 7, 18, Ham, xiii. 4.) It 
and of military engines. Each book 1ms a pre- continued to be a place of importance even after 
face, upon some matter more or less connected . the fall of the Western Empire, and it was for 
with the subject ; and tbes>G^prefaces are the • a time the residence of the Lombard kings, who 
source of most of our information about the fixed their court here on account of the natural 
author. — The besteditionBofVitrnviusare those strength of the site. The modem town covers 
by Schneider, 8 vols., Lips. I8Q7, 1808, 8vo ; of ^ but a small portion of the area occupied by the 
Stratico, 4 vols., TJdine, ISQS-SO, 'with plates ' ancient city. It contains, however, several in- 
and a Ijcxicon Vitritvianum; bj* 'Slaniii, 4 teresting Etruscan remains. Of these the most 
vols. Rom. 1836, which has recently been rV important are the massive ancient walls in wliich 
vised by Lorentzen ; and by Rose and MiiUct- is a double gntewaj', nearly thirty feet deep, 
Striibing, Lcips. 18G7 ; translation and comment known as Porta alV Area, and the family tomb 
tary by Reber, Stuttg. 1864. 1 of tlie Caecinae. 

Viviscua ( Vevet/)f a town on the E. shoie^of Volatorrana Vada. [Vai>a, No. 3.] 
the L. Lemanus (L. 0 / Geneva), on the road Volcae, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia 
from Aventicum (Avenc/ics) to Octodurus Narbonensis, divided into the two tribes of the 
(Martjff7tp). Volcae Tectosages and Volcae Arecomici, ex- 

Vocates, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, tending from the Pyrenees and the frontiers of 
dwelling in the neighbourhood of the Tarusates, Aquitania along the coast as for as the Rhone. 
Sossintes, and Ehisates, S. of JJordcaux.''' They lived under their own laws, without being 
Vocetius {Bozherg), a mountain in Gallia subject to the Roman governor of tlie province, 
Belgica, an eastern branch of the Jura (Tac. and they also possessed the Jus Latii. The 
Hist. i. 68). 5 } Tectosages inhabited the western part of the 

Yoconius Saxa. [S.oca,] ^ ^ j country from the Pyrenees as far as Norbo, and 

Vocontii, a powerful and imp^ortant people in Arecomici the E. part from Narbo to the Rhone, 
Gallia Narbonensis, inhabiting parts of Dau- and even beyond the Rhone (Liv. xxi. 26; Strab. 
phineand of Provence, Tiiey dwelt between the p. 203). The chief town of the Tectosages was 
Tricastini to the N. anH the JTricorii to the 8. ' Tolos.i. A portion of the Tectosages left their 
and their teiritory extended from Vizillc (Vigi- ' native country under Brennus, and were one of 
liae) on the Drac to the river Drome, and far the three great tribes into which the Galatians 
enough S. to include Vnsid (Fafso/i, in the de- , in Asia Minor were divided. [Galatia.] 
partment of Frt?4cf7^se),^which is mentioned as ' VolcanUB or VulcanUB (which is the later 
one of their chief towns. Livy speaks of Han- form of the word), was the Italian god of fire, 
nibal passing tlirough t(ie edge of the Vocontian Volconus differed originally from Vesta in being 
territory between the Tricastini and the Tricorii. the god rather of destructive lire tlian of the 
This ‘extrema ora Vocontiorum ’-was probably kindly hearth-fire; and it is probable that the 
the district between ^^izillc and Corps, about Volcanal as one of the central Banctuaries in 
wliich point he entered the teiritory of the an Italian town {e.g. the altar and Area Volcani 
Tricorii. (Liv. xxi. 31; Caes. JS. G. i. 10 ; Ptol. in the Comitiuin at Rome) was originally a place 
ii. 10, 17 ; Plin. iii. 87.) for propitiatorj" offerings against destructive 

Vogesus. ■ [^’'osAGUS.] fire. In this way Volcanus was connected with 

Volandum, a strong fortress in Armenia the goddess who stayed conflagrations [Stata 
Major, some days’ journey W. of Artaxata, men- Mater]. That, however, in soix e places he was 
tioned by-Tacitus {Ann. xiii. 89). at one time also regarded as a god of thehearth- 

Volaterrae (V olaterranus : Volaterra), called fire isindicated by the story of liis son Caeculus, 
by the Etruscans Velathri, one of the twelve and perhaps by that of Servius Tullius. But 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation, was built anotlier primitive characteristic was his benign 
on a lofty hill, about 1800 English feet above influence also as a god of summer heat, which 
the level of the sea, rising from a deep valley, led to liis being paired witli Main, tlie goddess 
and precipitous on every side (Strab. p. 223). of spring or summer crops fostered by the sun 
The city was about four or five miles in circuit. (Gell. xiii. 23 ; Macrob. i. 12 ; Varr. L. L. v. 84) ; 
It was the most northerly city of the Confede- and in this aspect he may have been connected 
ration, and possessed an extensive territory, with the Italian Venus even before the Greek 
Its dominions extended eastward as far as the influence introduced 'this association from the 
territory of Arretium, which was fifty miles dis- analogy of Hephaestus and Aphrodite. As 
! tant; westward as far as the Mediterranean, regards the connexion of tlie Italian Vulcan 
w'hich was more than twenty miles off ; and wdth the smith’s works of forging and melting, 
southward at least as far ns Populonia, which there is no clear evidence. It is asserted that 
was either a colony or an acquisition of Vola- Mulciber, a synonym of Volcanus (and possibly 
terrae. In consequence of possessing the two once the name of another deity amalgamated 
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oi identified with lum), tepresents tliis fanetion 
of ^ nlcan.uid UdenTedfrontTnufcere.tosoiteiij 
metals , bnt this is by no means certain, and it . 

13 possible that the connexion of tolconns (<n 
Mnlcibcr) intb metal work and the tmiUij 
merely port of the transference to bun of all tl 
attfibntce of ZZephoestos, with wIioib he >»e 
tirely identified in hterature T’oraUthemyths 
thus transferred to Volcanos see HlPSASSTtis 
Volcfttios OallictBiu fScnmonzs Uis< 

ToniAE Acovstae ] 

Volcatloi Sedi^tu [Sesioitis] 

Volet or VolcL 1 (Volcientes, pi Fufci) 
an inland city of Etror^ about eighteen miles 
NW of Tarqoinu waa about two miles in cir 
cnit, and was situated open a hdl of no great 
eleration. Of the history of this city we fenow 
nothing It 13 only mentioned m the cata- 
logues of the geographers and in the Fasti Capi 
toiim, from which we learn that its citizens, ut 
conjunction with the VolsmienseSiWtredefeated 
by the consul Tib Comneamns, s c fhtO But 
Its eztensire sepnlchree. and the rost treasores 
of ancient art which they contain prose that 
Vnlci must at one tune bare been a powerfot, 
and fionnsfaing city These tombs were dis- ' 

corered m 1828, and haie yielded a greater I . ^ 

somber of works of art than hare been dia- ' hanoured with a temple 


VDLSO , 

Jni I 7t) Of the ancient city there 
We scarcely anr remains It oijcopied the 
Bommit of the highest hill, NE /of Bolscna, 
abore the remains of a Roman amphitheatre. 
From the Lacas Volsiniensis tfie riser Marts 
lasnej , and the lake contains two islands. 

TcnsciZia*. I PilatM cefIota$ was the 
freedmaa of a Voltacilms whef opened a school 
as a rhetoneian Pompey /was among Lis 
popifa, and he followed thw^Pompeian party, 
sapporting their cause in his historical wntings 
ot pamphleU He is identified by some with 
tiie Voltacilms Pitholans of Macrob ii. 2, 18 
and with the Pitliolaas ‘of Suet Jul 75 (Snet 
Gromm. 27) i 

Voltapriai, Vnllirclus, T , of Cmlona one 
of Catiline • conspirators, was sent by Lentulus 
to accompany the (ambassadors of the AUo- 
broget to Catiline ‘Arrested along with the 
arDbossadors 00 thoMoIi'iaiibndge, and brooght 
before the senate by Cicero, Voltorcms tnrne 1 


coreredui any otherparti of Etfona— 2. (Vol 
centes, Volcentani, pi Fai/ol a town lo 
liocania, thirty six miles BE of Pacstain, on 
the road to Boxentom (Lit xxni 15 , Pba ul 
98 Ptoh ill. } 70) 

Telaro FabUUoi [PtBuuts] 

Volegeies tbenameof flie kings ot Parthia 

fusicti xxuL, vxMi, sxvm, XSIX, 

2 CK .1 I 

Yoliei, an ancient people lo Latiom, bat. 
originally distinct (rotn the Latins, dwelt on' 
both aides of the rirer Lina andexteodeddown ' 
to the Tyrrhene eea Then Ungnage wae 
nearly allied to the Umbnan. They were from 
ea rerif pemiJ eagvged la tiaiyei anoewcag] 
hostihtiee with the ^nuas Aboot 400 t 
tliey had estabhsbed their power a* (or N 
ADtiDmandVehtrae.bot their decline is marked 
by the establishment of aRomso colony greatly I 
to the S of this Ime, at Circeti, B C 893 Tb^' 
were not completely snbdoed till B c 838, from 
which time they were merged in the Roman 
people, a great part being inclndcd in the 
Pomptinetnbe (Ut l S3 li S3 it 2C.TiJi.li, 
Strsb pp 22a 231 ) 

VolstnU or Vnlilnii (Volauiiensis Rofrena) 
called Yelsina or Velsona by the Etrnscans 
one ot the most ancient and most powerfnl of 
the twelve cities of the Etruscan Confederation 
/Ai<.t 2 x*’ V,fj AUr ux A fl) jtiUotod nr, 
a lofty hill on the RE extremity of the lake 
called after it, Laeua Tolauuessis and Vol | 
Buuesjli {Lago dt BoUejia) VoUmii is first 
mentioned in B c 892, when its inhabitants 
iDTsded the Roman temtory, boC were easily i 
defeated by the Romans, and were glad to par I 
chose a twenty years truce on hnmihsting 
terms (Ut T 82) The Volsiruecses olsocamei] 
on war with the Romans in 311, 29t and 280,' 
bat were on each occasion defeated, and ui the 
lost of these years appear to have been finally 
subdued (Ut iz 32-37) On their final snU : 
jugation their city was nsed to the gronod hj 
the Romans, snd its inh&hitaote were com 
prlled to settle on a less defeosibla fitoiothei 
plain (Zonor Till. 7) The new city, on the ute ! 
otwhi^stacdsthecDodemRoIrena alsobecame 
a place ot importance. It waa the birthplace ot 
.Seionns, the laTonnto of Tibenos (Tac. Anw. I 


- , - ite of Conolanns [C jriolaxcs ] 

Tdinpla, or Totnptas, the personification of 
stfiisool pleasure among the Minans w^ was 
honoured with a temple neat the Pott^ 
Ljtnmaiinla. 

[t Tefotiafios son of the emperor Tiebonianus 
Gallns, upon whom bis lather conferred the 
title pi Caeut m a j> Ul, and of Augnstos in 
252 ^e was slain along with hisfatherm fiSi 
(OaiAisI 

LVVdlailoi Maeeianoi a jonst, was in the 
consihom of ^nloninos Pios, and was ose ot 
the teachers of M Anrehos Moeeiouns wrote 
ecTero) works w and there ora forty two excerpts 
from hts wnlmgH m the DigesC A treatise 
De At$e ef J'«n leniu* is attribnlcd to him, 
bat there le e«mc doaht about the anlhorship 
It laedited by Biclnag Bonn, 1831 
VMStsi Of ihf npaied taeotiof «/ 

the Valeria genj, who is said lb hare settled at 
*'ome With XilDs'^stias PTalcbia Qexs 1 
Vomfinos (Foouiiis), a small riTcr in Pice 

Tonbaes the name of two kings of Parthia. 
[Aubaces XVIIL, XXII.] 

Topiscos, a Roman ^roenomen signified a 
twin-child who was born ahre, whila the other 
twin died before birth ^Un. tii. 47 , Sohn 1) 
Ltimnitay other aztciesS Rotnss praeoomess, 
wae afterwards used as W cognomen. 
Vopueoj, TUtIss [Scu>tob£s Histobiae 
Acocstax 3 ' 

Totigns, Voiegus or Vogeius (Vosjei), the 
.saijyo T)f unmuitaioe wihcib evbuid .(cmi' jUio 
Dobie (Douis) to the Sararus (Soar) more or 
less parallel to the course of the Rhine, and 
contvni the Boarces of the8s5ne, iloselle, and 
Saar (Caes. If G it ID, Lucan, Phars 1.897) 

A Celtic deity, Vosagns woe worshipped on itt 
heights. FLoy praises the fir woods of the range 
(xn. 137) 

VotiSsui Montlnns fMosTAwesj 
VnleanUe Iniftlae [Aeolue Ixst-i.AE] ^ 
Voiesaox rVotCASus] 

Valti. [VoLci.] 

Taleieatei, an Alpmo people in GoUia Xsr 
boneniii, whoso chief town was Apta Jnha 

^oiflnli. fVoLsrTnl ' 

Volio Manilas l X., consul b c 256 with 
M Atihns R^^nlus. He mTsded Africa along 
with his colleague ^or details see Rxoci.l'e 
HoiS} Vnlio retorned lo Italy at the fall of 
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the year wUi half of the anny, and obtained 
the honour of a triumph. In 250 Vulso was 
consul a second time with T. AtUius Regulus 
Serranus, and with his colleague commenced 
the siege of Lilyhaeum. (Pol. i. 39-48 ; Zonar. 
viii. 15.) — 2. Cn., cumle nedile 107, praetor 
with Sicily as Iiis province 105, and consul 180. 
He was sent into Asia in order to conclude the 
peace which Scipio Asiaticus had made with 
Antiochus, and to. arrange the affairs of Asia. 
He attacked and conquered the Gallograeci or 
Galatians in Asia Minor "without waiting for 
any formal instructions from the senate. His 
march, which is important in the discussion of 
the topography of Asia Jlinor, and has been 
carefully traced hyI*rofessor Ramsay, was from 
Ephesus by Magnesia, Hicra Kome,-^tiocbeia, 
Gordin Teicbos, Tabac, Eriza, Tlmbusion, Sinda, 
MandropoUs, Lagoe, Isinda, the river Taurus, 
Connasa, and Aporidos Kome to Rhocrini Fon- 
tes; and thence to Synnada, Bendus Tetus, 
Anabura, Maudri Fontes, Abbassus, Lalandum 
Flumen, Amorion, Alyattus, and> Cuballum to 
the Sangarius, which he crossed, to Ancyra, in 
the country of the Tectosages, and^as Jac.as the 
banks of the Halys (Liv. sxxviii. 12-27 f.Pol. 
xxii, IG). He set out on his return to Italy.in 
188, hut in his march through Thrace he 
suffered much from the attacks of the Tlir.i- 
cians, and lost a considcrahlo part of the booty 
he had obtained in Asia. He reached Rome in 
187. His triumph was a brilliant one, but'his 
campaign in Asia had a pcmicions influence 
upon the morals of his countrymen. He had 
allowed his army every kind of licence, and liis 
soldiers introduced into the city the luxuries of 
tlie East. (Liv. xxxviii. 87-50 ; xxxlx. 6 ; Poh 
xxii. 24 ; App. Syr, 42.) 

Vultur, a mountain dividing Apulia and Lu- 
cania near Venusia, is a branch of the Apen* 
nines. It is celebrated by Horace as one of the 
haunts of his youth (Od. iii. 4, 9-lG ; Lucan, ir. 
185). [Horatius.] It attains an elevation of 
4433 feet above the sea. Froni'dt tlie SE. wind 
was called Vulturnns by the Romans. 

Vulturnum {Castcl di YoJfurjio). a town in 
Campania, at the mouth of the river Vultumus, 
Avas originally a fortress erected by tile Romans 
in the second Punic war (Liv. xxv. 20, 22). At 
a later time it was made a colony (Liv. xxx i\*. 
45 ; Yarr, L.L. v. 5). 

Vultunius {VoUvrhd), the chief river in 
Campania, rising in tlie Apennines in Samuium, 
and falling into the Tyrrhene sea. It bos a 
deep, rapid and turbid stream. Its principal 
affluents are -the Calor (Gatorc), Tamarus 
(Tainaro), and Sahatns {Sabaio). (Yerg. Aen, 
vii. 729; Ov. Met. xr. 714; Lucan, 'ii. 423; 
Strab. pp. 238, 249.) 


X. 

Xanthippe. [Socrates.] 

Xanthippus {Zdydnnros), 1. Son of Ariphron 
and father of Pericles. In b.c. 490 he im- 
peached Miltiades on his return from his un- 
successful expedition against the island of 
Paros. He succeeded T^emistocles as com- 
mander of the Athenian fleet in 479, and com- 
manded the Athenians at the decisive battle of 
Mycale. (Hdt. vi. 131, 136, viii. 131, ix. 114-120 ; 
Plut. Themist, 10.) — 2. The elder of the two 
legitimate sons of Pericles, Paralus being the 
younger. For details, see Paralus.— 3. The 
Lacedaemonian, who commanded the Carthsi- 
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ginians against Eegulus. For details, see 
Regulus, Xo. 3. Xantliippus appears to have 
loft Carthage a short time after his rictory over 
Regulus. 

Xanthus (Hav0oy). 1. A Ij-ric poet, older than 
Stesichorus, who mentioned him in one at 
least of his i>oems, and who borrowed from him 
in some of them. Xanthus may be placed 
about R.c. C50. Xo fragments of his poetry 
survive. (Athen. p. 513 ; Ael. F. H. iv. 2G.)— 2. A 
Lydian historian, older than Herodotus, lived 
about B.c. 480 (Atben. p. 515), The genuine- 
ness of the Four Sooks of Lydian Hisfoi'y 
which the ancients possessed under the name 
of Xanthus, and of which some considerable 
fragments have come doAvn to ns, was ques- 
tioned by some of the ancient grammarians 
themselves, and there has been considerable con- 
troversy respecting it among modem scliolars. 
It is certain tliat much of the matter in the ex- 
tant fragments is spurious, and the probabihty 
appears to be tliat the work from wliich they 
are taken is the production of an Alexandrian 
grammarian, founded upon the genuine work 
of Xanthus. (Muller, Fragm. Hisf. Grace.) 

Xanthus (Hav0or), rivers. 1. [Scajuntier.] — 
2. {Echeji Chat)f the chief river of Lycia, rises 
in M. Taurus, on the borders of Pisidia and 
Lycia, and flows S. through Lycia, between i\L 
CraguB and M. Massicytus, in a large plain 
called thePlainof Xanthus (t^ wfS/ai'), 

falling at last into the Mediterranean sea, a 
little of Patara. Though not a large river, 
it is navigable for a considerable part of its 
course. (J7. ii. 877, v. 479 ; Strab. p. G65 ; Hdt. 
i. 17G; Ov. Mef. ix. G45.) 

Xanthus (HoyPor : Hch’0ioy,Xantluus: Gti7iil% 
Ru.), the most famous city of Lycia, stood on tlie 
Y*. bank of the river of the same name, sixty or 
seventy stadia from its mouth (Pol. xxvi. 7 ; 
Strab. p. C6C ; Ptol. v, 8, 5 ; Steph. Byz. s.u.). 
TSvice in the course of its history it sustained 
sieges, which terminated in the self-destruction 
of the inhabitants with their property, first 
against the Persians under Harpagus, and long 
afterwards against the Romans under Brutus 
(Hdt. i. 176; Dio Cass, xlvii. 34; App. B. C. 
iv. 18). The city was never restored after its 
destruction on the latter occasion. Xanthus 
was ricli in temples and tombs, and other 
monuments of a most interesting character of 
art. Among its temples the most celebrated 
were those of Sarjiedon and of the Lycian 
Apollo; besides which there was a renowned 
sanctuary of Latona (rb A't]TU'ov)j near the 
river Xanthus, ten stadia from its moifth, and 
sixty stadia from the city. (Diod. v. 77 ; Strab. 

Z c.) The splendid mins of Xanthus were first 
thoroughly explored by Sir C. Fellowes and 
his coadjutors, and several important remains 
of its works of art are now in the British 
Museum. 

Xeuarchns (HeVapxor). 1* Son of Sophron, 
and, like his father, a celebrated writer of 
mimes. He lived during the Rhegian war 
(b.c. 899-389), at the conrt of Dionysus. (Suid. 
s.v. 'PTjyivovs ; Arist. Poet. 2.)— 2. An Athenian 
comic poet of the Middle Comedy, who lived 
as late as the time of Alexander the Great 
(Suid. 8 . 1 ?.). Several fragments of his writings 
are collected in Meineke’s Fragm. Com. Graec. 
— 3. Of Selencia in Cilicia, a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher and grammarian, in the time of Strabo, 
who heard Inm. He taught first at Alexandria, 
afterwards at Athens, and lastly at Rome, where 
he enjoyed the friendship of Augustus. (Strab. 
p. 670.) 
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Xeiulip& (prol> Z7ratip^a),acitjor 
mentioned Curtins (tiiu 2 11) 

XenSelei (scroicX^i) 1 An AtheniJin tnpe 
poet, son of Carcmns {irbo was also a tngic 
poet), and a contemporary of Aristophanes, who 
attacks him on sereral occasions Ilia poetry 
seems to bare been mdiSerent (Anstoph, Han 
82, Kub 12o9), and to hare resembled the 
worse parts of Eonpides , bnt he obtained a 
nctoTj orer Eonpides, c c 415 There was 
another tragic poet of the name of Xenocles, 
a grandson of the preceding of whom no par 
ticnlars are recorded.— 2 An Athenian arebi 
tect of the demos of Cholsrgos wss one of the 
srchitects who snpcnntendra the erection of 
the temple of Demeter st Elensis, m the tune 
of Pencles (Pint Per I8i 

Xenocrates (Esroepanit) 1 The philo- 
sopher, was a natire of Chalcedon. He was 
bornsc 896, snd died Sit at the age of eighty 
two. He attached himself first to Aeschines, 
the Socratie, and afterwards, wUe stdlayonth. 
to Plato, whom he accompanied to Sjracnse 
^ter the death of Plato he beto^ himself, 
with Anstotle, to Hermias, tyrant of Atameos, 
and, after bis retnm to Athens, he was re- 
peatedly aent on embassies to Phihp of Mace- 
donia, and at a later time to Antipater dnnng 
the Lamian war He is said to har« wanted 

S lick apprehension and nstaral grace, bnt 
ese detects wen more than compensated hy 
perserensgindnstiy, pare benevolence freedom 
from all selfishness, and a moral earnestness 
which obtained for him the esteem and coo 
fidenee of the Athenians of his own age Yet 
he 11 laid to hare eznenenced the fickleness of 
popolar taronr, and Mme too poor to pay the 
•lien'i tag (ju-raUior), to ure been sarM from 
proseention only by the interrention of the 
ontorLycurgns. (PlotF/omin.lO,X Oral 7) 
He became president of the Aeuemy even , 
before the death of Spewippns, who was bowed 
down by iickoesf, and he occupied the post for . 
twenty fire years —He seems u hia oevetop- 
ment of Plato’s theories to have in soioe things 
approached (as did his predecessor Speosippos) 
to the tenets of Pythagoras, especially u> his 
tracing the origin of things to number, lo 
nnity and dnslity, which be symbolically called 
the (sther and the mother of the g^s (cL 
PrTHaooaas}. It wan, perhapa, a trace of 
Pythagorean mfloence also that he advised 
his disciples to abstain from meat, lest they 
shoald therel^ take into themselres something 
of the animal nature Like Spensippas, be 
reckoned Aether among the material elements 
nftbswrtrld. Lnrdhwji he JfnfinwndPJaM aindj 
held that nrtne is the sonree of happiness and 
IS alone of value m itself (Diog l^rt. iv 
Anst. de Cat! i. 10, Top u. €, Stob. 
Eel Phtfi 1. 62; C«t Tuie v. 10, 18b-2. A 
physician of Aphindisias m Cibcia, bred about 
the middle of the first century after ChnsL 
Besides some short fragment# cf his wnliogs 
there is extant a lit'le essay by him cntitl^ 
rivpl T^r rwv Iniottr rpe^^r, ' De All 
mentoei Aquatilibus,’ which is an interesting 
record of the state of natural history st the 
time m which he hved. Edited by Franz, 1774, 
Lipa-, and by Cony, 1794, ^eap., sod 1311, 
Pan».— 3. A scnlptor of the school of Lysippo*, 
was the pup3 either of Tuicntes or of Eotfay 
^ crates, lie also wrote works npoii tl-e art. He 
ftoorished about B c 2C0 
Xeaocritni (Siric^oi), of laicn Epizephyni, 
™ I«wer Italy, a musician and Ijnc poet, was 
one of thelesdsrs of the s e cond school ofD^SB I 


XENOPHON 
I mnsic, which was founded by T 


tas, I 


id 


composer of Paeans (Plat, de Hut 9, 
P list) t 

XenSphines (Styo<b^f) a celclnted phdo^ 
topher about STO-fSO ^-C , waxy's native of 
CiWplion He was a poet as well as a philo- 
so{dier, and consideraPle fragments have come 
down to ns of his elegiea and of a didactic 
poem On Kalure According to the fragments 
of one of his elegies, be had l^t h.s native land 
at the age of twenty five, and had already lived 
sixty seven years in H#llas,'’wheD, at the age of 
ninety two, be composed that elegy He qnitted 
Colophon sa a fugitive^ enle, snd lived some 
tune st Elea (Veha) ifi Italy, as the founder of 
the Eleatic school oflphihMOphy He sang m 
one of his poems o{(the fonndation of Velia. 
(Diog Laert ix. 10/ 18 , Plat. Soph p. 224 , 
Anst. Hhet ii 23.) XcfJophaues was regarded 
m antiquity as tbo'ofiguiaior of the Eleatic 
doctnne of the oneness of the nmverse 
Deity wss m his View the snimsting poi' - ‘ 

I the nnjvene,,^hich is expressed by Ansloi 
{ITet p 93C) hi the words, that, looking on the 
natnrsd^orld, Xenophanes said, ‘ God is the 
On^ He expressly reprobated the anthropo- 
mqrihic deities of Uomcr snd Hesiod, human 
aiiie in form and passions, and from their 
rtfiperfections deduced that the snpreme Being 

^ n only be one , bnt it >* clear that m this he 
1 not speak of s single personal god, but of 
•n^i) j^rvading infinencc of unity— that is, he 
was d pantheist rathef than a oeist In his 
physiol theories cf the earth harug mdually 
risen tfrom the les, which he bas^ on tte 
obaeiration of sbelli abd fossils u the rocks, 
be approached itiangel? sear to scientifie g^ 
logy The earth itseu, as well as man, he held 
to be destined to perish. (AnstoL Xenoph 
pp. >74-977 , Sext EmP PyrrA Eifp u KS ) 
Xiniphfia (tiroeAy) 1 Ibe Athenian, wss 
the son el CryUu, and a natits ol the demus 
Ercbia. The time cf his birth is not known, bnt 
if the story is tifie that Xenophon fell from his 
horse in the flight after the battle cf Dehara. 
*C 424. and was' taken np by Socrates, the 
phSosopher, on hislshoulderi and earned a 
diitance of several stadia, Xenophon could not 
well have been born after 441 (Diog Lsert 
Xm.. Strsh p.403) But the authonties for 
this story are late, and >t it somewhat dis- 
credited Ijy Plato's mentioning that Socrates 
saved the life of Laches In this Utile (Symp 
p 221) On the other hand, the words in Xen 
An Ti. 4, 25 seem to unplj that Xenophon wss 
, not more tUn thirty in # c 401, -and was tbere- 
IjEnre bfcrn /i«<haKI;v aJvvat 450 B C , Neither is 
the Ume of his death precisely staled : bn. 
Lnaas says that Xenophon attained to above 
the age of ninety, and Xenophon hiDise» men 
tions the assassination of Alexander of 
which happenrf in S57 In his early life he 
pupU of Socrates, but the turning pomt 
career came when he decided to serve in 
the Greek contingent rai#^ by Cyrus against 
ArUxerxes in 401 XenophonlumseU ment^ 
(Altai lit 1) the circomstances under wfech 
be joined this army Proxenus, a fnend of 
Xeiiopbon. was already with Cyrut. and U 
inviied Xenophon to com* to ^dis, snd pn>- 
Fused to mlr^nce him to the Persian pnn^ s 
Xenophon consnlted hi* master, Socrates wU 
sdnald him to consnlt the oracle of ^Ip^. 
for It was rather a hazsrdons matter for him to 
enter the service of Cy«w. who wss considered 
to U the fnend of the UcedsOTonians and 
the enemy of Athena. Xenophon went to 





loitf 




ADt]|]i«IaUrlook«uro$aiil(the«iTanKenient.|AUiess (n<f(xJi ^ irfpl rpacitvr) tt desj^ned la 
wluch in tto earlier is year yw, I ab<»w how tne pnblie revenue of Athens may 

while in the Uter event* growing out cl one he uni/roTed. (11) The 2/emorahha of So. 
another are (Trooped together, and, as regards crates, ui (onr books ('Are>i>-n(<or<^para 2»Kp<f. 
political sentiment m the diminished idn ra. reus), was written by Xenorhoir' to defend tho 
tion for Sparta which appears fn the leal three I memory of his master against /the charge of 
books It IS deer that book n was wntten itrebgvjnand of corrupting theithenianyoath 
after 857 since it mentions the death of Alex Socrates ts rerresented as bofding a acne* of 
and»r of Pierae ffi i 85) , but the first four conversations in which he do^efopa and incut 
bookawere probably wntlen sgood deal earlier rates hi# tnoraJ dortiosev It Js entirely a 
b.ditiont of the frefferica hyBreitecbacb 1673 practical work, soch as we^iglit expect from 
by Keller IhOO i n by ^fanalt 1686, land the practical nature of Xennrhon a mind anl 
•1 by Dowdall IhJO (3) Tlie CffTovaedia it professes to erhibit grates as he laoght 
(Kt;poTai}(fa| in eight books, is a kind of politi It it true that tt nayeexhihit only one side of 
cal rotnanea the l^sia of wh^h i* the history the Socratie argnm/nfatioR, and that it doc* 
of Cvms the founder of the Persian monarchy notdeal in anbtletiei^t jhilosophy Xenophon 
It shows bow citizens are to ^ made nrtooos was a hearer of Socrates, an admirer of his 
and brave , and Cyrus is the model of a wise riastcr, aud aosiotrs to defend bis memory 
and good ruler Atahiatoryithaanoanthonty Th« charges against Pocrates for which he 
at all Xenophon adopt^ the current atones snffered were, that ‘Socrates was guilty of not 
as to Cyrus and tl e chief events of his reign, betienngin thegods which the state believed m, 
Without any intention of subjecting them to a | and inlmdoeitTg other new daemona fSai^i^eia) 
cntical examiuafion , nor have wa any reason , be waa also jpuilty of eormpfing the yootb ’ 
to suppose that hw picture of Persian tnorala ‘ XenophoTUeplies to these two charges spccifi 
and Persian discipline is anything more than a calty/^il ha (hen goea on to show what 
fiction Xenophon's object was to repecsent ^o^rates* mode of life was. The whole treatise 
what a state might be and he placed the tcene i^ mteuded to be an answer to the charge for 
of his fiction far enough o(T to give it the phich Socrates sr** 


a czecct^ and ft is tlicre 


r of possibility Ifi# own pluloaophical vfore, m it# nature, not intended to be a 
..s,v.,^vis ana the usages of Sparta were the real tplele exhibition of Socrates That it i* * 
materials out of wluch he constructed hts po. genuine pirture of the man i# indisputably 
Itieal sTstein. Tlie Curopaedia i# endenee and its vatna (hereforo w very great Ed. by 

enoughthalXenophonddnotUkethepoUlical Marahall. 1891 (12) Tlit Avo^v of ScfraUt 

ronatitotion of hia own country, and that a gAwAoyfa Swugdvevr velr Suroarat) f* * 
well ordered monarchy or kingdom appeared to thoii sjreech, contaamg the reaaotis which m 
him preferable to a democracy like Albena. I duced Boerate* to prefer d*ath to life “ ** 
Ed. IIoldeB, 1*67 (t) The AeeriTaK* CAye^f not a firat-ratojerferrmanee, and was probably 

Jiaor) IS 4 panegTTic on AgwiUua lL,lRng of • - * *-* ‘ “ ’ ** *■" 

Spaita,the fnena of Xeoophon. The genuine- 
nessisdispuW not without reason, andarecent 
mtie holds it to be the work of a young rh^ 
tonoan of the scli'yil of Isocrates Ed. OOth 
ling, 1887 fS) Tlie ffipparchicwe (tmregx' , 
gis) IS a treat se on the duties of a commander | 
of cavalry and it contains many military pre- 
cepta (6) The Ve He f qurtirt, a treeliie on 

the Horse was written after tbe 

Iltppcrehieut to which treatise he refer* at the 
end of the treatise on the Horse This essay 
Is not limited toboWemanship as regards Ira 
rider it shosrs how a man is to aroid b»ing 
cheated in buying a horac how a borae is to be 
trained, and the like (7) The Cyneyeliews 
(Ki'Viri'vricifr) ts a treatise on hoofing, and on 


.rhelorioal exerciseasch Uter than Xenophon 

(IS) Tlie S’jmfomim (2vfi«5eiev), or Banquet 
of Phnosopher*. m which Xenophon delineate# 
the charaeW't of Socrates. The speaker* am 
supposed to cieel at the house of CaCias a Pen 
Athenian, at (be eelebratirrn of the great Pan 
athenaea. Boci'ales and othersare thesi>cakers. 

I The piece it mtemting sa a picture of an 
, Athenian dnnVi eg' party, and of the amU»* 
loent and rnnreraOtion with which it was di 
versified. The nstora of love and friendship 
fadiscuseed. It is preWbIc that Platowroto 
his ^ymjionum later k some extent as a cor 
reetive (II) The Htiry ftigwr 1) Ti»po*ti*5i) 
nadialogue between kmeiliero and Simonides, 
■n which the king vpeaks.ot the dangers and 
difficulties (ncident to an exalted station, and 


thed.ig and the breeding and training of dogs, supenor happiness of a pkivate man The 
on the vsnous kinds of game and the ino-le of jyviet. on the other band, enumerates the *draii 


taking them It is a "treatise wniten by 
genu ne sportsman wbo loved the exercise and 
cxcitementof the chase sndit maybe read with 
pleasure bv a rportsman of the present day 
(8 9) The JJe»pii6fica XocedoemoniorBin and ' 
Heepulliea Atheniermiir' the two treatises 
on the Spartan and Athenian states (Awslat 
MOvfwv roXmfa, and *A8ij»^»v roXrrsia) were 
both ascTil^d to Xenophon but the Peapufi- 
Uea Alheniemtufn is certainly not by hi# 
hand It was wnften bv some one of the ohg 
archical party and possibly it is nehitotUte 
5* a* early as 400 , and therefore to regard it as 
the earliest Attic prose work On the other 
hand, the most recent crttic of Xenophon, 
(JUrttnanj bslveves it to be by a Uter srnterl 
eiwnpilmg from Xenophon, Anstopfaanea, and ' 
other sooTce* of mfonnatiou The tame entie 
wto^ **^8«oinenets of the Help Lae^^ 


tages which the prmsession of poWer gives 
the means which it offer# of obi gine and doing 
eervicea Fd. Holden, J805 fI5) The Orcono- 
micnl (Oiewe/ueii) 1 * an excellent treatise in 
the form of a d alogue between Socra‘es and 
Cntobulns, in which Socrates gives instnictiOT 
in the art called Oeconomic, which relates *0 
the sdmmistration of a house! oM and of a 
roan s pToperty Ed Holden 1*SS — In Un 
gnage as well as fn politics Xenophon wss a 
eofiropolitan Ifi* long residence in other 
lands resulted in his losing or aUndoning pure 
Attic be admitawordi from all dialects henco 
he cannot be adduced as an authority (or strict 
Attic usage, and it ha* t«eii well shown by 
abundant hisfsnc** that h s dsctiou i* to many^ 
respects an anticipation cp( the common dialect . 
of the Macedonian period. — Editions of XenO" '■ 
ption’a eomflete works bT'Sauppe I,eipia. 1867 


"5'’r® g'neralty accepted (10) The Hennmg I>eips. 1863—2. The Ejhesiin, ^e , 
reciijafitiif, a treatise on the Eevenoe* of anthor of a romance, still eitsnt, entiled' 
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Jljjhesiaca, or the Loves of^ Anthia and Abro- tlie remains aroatill visible [Arnos] — and await 
comas ('E0e<rt£oca, ra /card ’Ai'6/ov icol 'A/8po- his arrival at Thermo, aitenvards called Hiessa- 
K(5/ii)v). The stylo ot the work is simple, and lonica. • After joining his fleet at Thermo, 
the story 'is condnoted without confusion, Xerxes marched through Macedonia and Thes- 
notwithstanding the number of personages in- saly without meeting with any opposition till ho 
troduced. Tho adventures are of a very im- reached Thennopylao. Here the Greeks re- 
probable kind.', The ago when Xenophon lived solved to moke a stand. liconidas, king of 
is uncertain. He is probably the oldest of the Sparta, conducted a land force to Thermopylae ; 
Greek romance writers. Editions of his work and his colleague Eurybindes sailed with tho 
by Pcerlkamp, Haarlem, 1818, and by Passow, Greek fleet to the N. of Euboea, and took up Ins 
Lips. 1833. 's, position on the N. coast, which faced Magnesia, 

Xerxes (HepJiji). King of Persia n.c. 183- and was called Artemisium from the temple of 
4G5. The name is said by Herodotus (vi. 98) to Artemis belonging to the town of Hestiaea. 
signify * the warrior,’ but it is probably the same Xorxes arrived in safely with his land forces 
word as tlio Zend hsdthra and tlie Sanscrit before Thermopylae, but his fleet was overtaken 
hshalra, ‘ aking.’ Xerxds was the son of Darius by a violent storm and hurricane off the coast 
and Ato.ssa. Darius was', married twice. By of Sepias, in Magnesia, by which nt least 100 
his first wife, the daughter of Gobryas, he had ships of war wore destroyed, ns well as an im- 
three children before he. was .uised to the mense nmnber ot transports. Xerxes attempted 
throne ; and by his second ..wife, Atossa, the to force his way through the pass of Thehmo- 
daughtcr of Cyrus, he had four children after rvLAi;, but his troops were repulsed again and 
he had become king. ArtabaSnnes, the eldest again by Leonidas, till a Malian, of the name 
eon of tho former marriage, and Xerxes, the of Ephioltes, showed the Persians a pass over 
eldest son of the latter, each laid 'claim to the tho mountains of Oeta, and thus enabled them 
succession ; hut Darius decided 'irr Javour of to fall on the rear ot the Greeks. Leonidas and 
Xerxes, no doubt through tho influence oLhis his Spartans disdained to fly, and were all slain, 
mother, Atossa, who completely ruled Darius. [Leonidas.] On the same days on which Lco- 
Xerxes succeeded his lather at the beginning ‘of nidns was fighting with the land forces of 
183. Darius had died in tho midst of his pro- Xerxes, tho Greek ships at Artemisium attacked 
porationi against Greece, which had been inter- tlie Persian fleet. In thefirst battle, the Greeks 
rupted by the revolt of the Egyptians. The had the advantage, and in the following night 
first care of Xerxes was to reduce the latter the Persian ships suffered still more from a 
people to subjection. Ho accordingly invaded I violent storm. Two days afterwards the contest 
Egj’pt nt the beginning of tho second year of was renewed, and both sides fought with tho 
his reign (s.c. 481), compelled tho people [again greatest courage. Although the Greeks nt the 
to submit to the Persian yoke, and then rotunicd close still maintained their position, and had 
to Persia, leaving his brother Achaeraones go- destroyed a great number of tho enemy’s ships, 
vemor of Egypt. The next four years were yet their own loss was considerable, and half 
devoted to preparations for the invasion ot the Athenian ships were disabled. Undortheso 
Greece. In tho spring ot 480liosetout from circumstances the Greek commanders aban- 
Sardis on his memorable expedition against doned Artemisium and retired to Salamis, 
Greece. He crossed tho Hcllosjpbnt by a bridge opposite the SW. coast of Attica. It was now 
of boats, and continued his march through tho too late to send on nnny into Boeotia, and Attica 
Thracian Chersonese till ho rcaihed the plain of thns lay exposed to the full vengeance of the 
Doriscus, which is traversed by the river Hebrus. invader. The Athenians removed their women. 
Here he resolved to number both his land and children, and infirm persons to Salamis, Aegina, 
his naval forces. Herodotus has left us a most and Troezen. Meantime Xerxes marched 
minute and interesting catalogue of the nations tlirough Phocis and Boeotia, and nt length 
comprising this mighty krmy, with their various reached Athens. About the same time as Xerxes 
military equipments "and different modes of entered Athens, his fleet arrived in the bay of 
fighting. The land forces contained forty-six Plialeruni. He now resolved upon an engage- 
nations. (Herod. vii.,-Gl, sjj.) In his mwch ment with the Greek fleet. The history of this 
tlirough Thrace and Macedonia, Xerxes received memorable battle, of the previous dissensions 
a still further accession of strength ; and when among the Greek commanders, and of tho 
he reached Thermopylae the land and sea forces glorious victory of the Greeks at the last, is re- 
amounted to 2,041,610 fighting men. This does lated elsewhere. [SAEAtas ; Themistocees.] 
not include tho attendants, the slaves, the crews Xerxes witnessed the battle from a lofty seat, 
of the provision ships, &o., which according to which was erected for him on the shore ot tho 
the supposition of Herodotus were more in mainland on one of the declivities of Mount 
number than the fighting men ; but supposing Aegaleos, and thus beheld with his own eyes the 
them to have been equal, the total number of defeat and dispersion of his miglity armament, 
male persons who accompanied Xerxes to Thor- Xerxes now became alarmed for his own safety, 
mopylae reaches the astounding figure of and resolved to leave Greece immediately. He 
5,283,220 ! Such a vast number must be dis- was confirmed in his resolution by Mardonius, 
missed ns incredible ; but, considering that this who undertook to complete the conquest with 
army was the result of a" maximum of effort 300,000 ot his troops. Xerxes left Mardonius 
throughout the empire, and that provisions had the number of troops which he requested, and 
been collected for three years before along the with the remaiuder set out on his march home- 
line of march, we may well believe that the wards. He reached tho Hellespont in forty-fivo 
numbers of the army were greater than were ever days from thetimeof hisdeparture fromAttica. 

’ before assembled, and may not have fallen short On arriving nt the Hellespont, he found the 
of a million. After the review at Doriscus bridge of boats destroyed by a storm, and he 
Xerxes continued his march through Thrace, crossed over to Asia by ship. He entered Sardis 

' On reaching Acanthus, near the isthmus of towards the end of the year 480. In the fol- 
Alhos, Xerxes left his fleet, which received lowing year, 479, the war was continued in 
orders to sail through tho canal that had been Greece ; but Mardonius was defeated nt Plataea 
^ previously dug across the isthmus— of wliich by the combined forces of the Greeks, and on 
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tlic Bune <Iii7 acotlier Mctory w»s gamed over! 

the Persians at Mj’cale in Iohlx. Next jear, > Z 

478, the Fenmns lost their Ust possession in I / 

i-orope by the captnre of Sestoson thelleUeB- Zahitns (Zi^oroj) fL\ci,*,Kci. 5l 
pont (Hdt TII.-1* j Tlius the sJra^jglewasTir Zabe (Zifirf), a town anil dfilnct of 8E. 
taslly brought to an end, thongh the irai atOl I Usuretania, near the borders of^mnidia (Pr^ 
contraoed for several years longer Xerxee was , cop B Vand ii 20J f 

njordered in 407, a/lera rcjgn of twenty yea/e, I Zacyathai (ZtLci/yffot! 2^ir$m, Tmjo- 
by Artabanus, who aspired to become king of thins Zantu), an island m the Ionian sea, off 
Persuu (Diod zi C9 , JnsL ui 1 , Ctea Bert the coast of Pits, abont forty miles m circnm* 
29 ) lie was Bii-cpcdeil by his son Abtaxkh ference It contained a lafge and flourishing 
XesL— n rhe only l gitiRidte son of Artaier town of the same name n^n the E coast, the 
zes L sncceeded his father as king of Persia in citadel of which was called Psophis (Pans viii 
425 but was mnrdered after a snort reign of 21,3, Strab p 458, La# xxvi It) There are 
Only two months by his half brother SogdianiiB, two considerable cIu|fnR of mountains in the 
who thas became king (Diod xii 71) island The ancient/wnlers mention M Ela 

Xiphllisn# Isi^iAivgil of Trapozns, was a I tns which is prohabiy the same as the modem 
monlr at Constantinople, and made an abndg Seopota the bE of ilne island, and which nset 
taent of Dio Cassins from the thirty sixth to to tlie heiglitof 1589 feeL Zacynlhus wascele- 
the eightieth liook at the command of the em brated in antignlty for its piteli wells, which 
peror Michael VII Dueas who reigned from were sisited hy^jllerodotos, and which still 
iU) 1071 to 1078 The work is executed with ■ supply a large i|Qantity of bitumen (Ildt iv 
Carelessness, and is only of valne as preserving ■ 195) ZacyiAhua wss inhabited by a Oreek 
the main facts of the original, the greater pnrt popalalion at an early penod It is said to 
of which u lost It IS printed eloog with Iho navedetiTM Its name from Zacynthus, a son 
Cassius. I ot/Dardanns, who colonised the isisiil from 

Xiphbsla iSn^jirfa Capo di S Croce). a I^phia in Arcadia (Pans le) Xhucjddes 
promontory on the E coast of bicily, with a speaks of the Zocynthians as a colony of 
Karbenr(Si«ii'(tatAitifr) between Cat^a and kchaeans from the Peloponnesc In CC), sod 
Syracuse (Strab p S67 Diod zxiii 4 ) iPccording to an ancient tradition, the Zacyn 

X9ll or Clidii {2iis, Rakkra), an ibiana founded the town of hagnntom m Spam, 

aneient city of Is>wer Egypt N of Leonti^lie ihiocNTCk ) Tlis island is frerjnently men 
on an island cl the Nile in the Nomoafleben tioned by Hororr, who speaks of >1 as the 


Xuthm (5ev$o;) tn Attic leg-'uds is repr^ mantlme empire of Athens and continued 
tented as tb‘ sen of Hellcu bv the nymph faithful to the Athenians during the Pelopon 
Orseis, and a brother of Doras and Aeolus He nesian war At a later time it was subject to 
was king of Peloponnesus, and (he husband of the Macedonian inonsrrht and on the c luqnett 
Crensa, the daughter of Frechtheus, by whom of Macedonia by the nouians passed into their 
ho b«cane the father of Achaeus and Ion. ban Is (Pol ir lCr2, L)v xxzvi Sd) 

(Eunp Ion, Apollod. i 7,3, fos ) Another Z*dr«earta^«7/»fca(>ro),o/ie of tho capital 
version states that after the death of bie father, citieo and roya])Tes]i]rnees in Ilyrcima, lay at 
Eellen, Xnthoi was expelled from Thessaly by the SE of tbe\Cs9piaa N of tha chief pvie 
hu Mothers, and wert to Atlicns wbste he tbtou*h M Coroimx. It was prohabiy on the 
mamed the daughter of Erechtheua After site mAetnrobad t 
thedeathofErechthcns,Xuthus, being cliosen Zagreus (Dioxrica.p 29r,a.l 
arbitrator, adjured the kingdom to his eldest ZagrOS or nS (5 Zayptj and vh Ziffiar 
brother lu taw, Cccrops, in eoaseinence of Jfl# o/Eunfisfoa), the general name for 

which be was expelled by the other sons of ' tiM range of mountaink forming the BE con 

Erechtheus, and settled inAegialus IQ Pelopon I tinuation of the Taum4^ anlthe E margin of 
nesns (Pans, vij, J, 2)l, It has been inferred, | the Tigris and Eophrafes valley, from the SI7 
with some probability, from Pans i 31,2 where )side of the I^e Amisa ^Fon) in Armenia, to 
th»re Is mention of the tomb of Ion at Potaraoi . the NB tide of the head ^ the I’ersian Oulf, 
near Prasiae, (hat Xnthns was originally a J end dividing Media from Assyria and husisna. 
local hero of Potamoi, and his son Ion the | Morespeeifically, the name Zagros was applnsl 
eponyrnooi founder of • family, but when |ho . to the central part of the chain, the N part 
Attic story made Ion the hero of the Ionian ' being called the mountairs of the Conlueni or 
race it became necessary to gjrehim a dtrme i Conlyaei, and the S partPorachoathms. (Pot 
father and a mother who represented tW t 41 , Strab p 522 , Ptol n 2 4 ) 

Cectopian Ime hence Authns is brought ZaUh* or Zautha (ZovBa), a town of Me«o- 

m as tbe puUtire, and Apollo as tlie real, potamia on the £ bank of the Euphrates, 
father twenty Eoman tniles B of Cireeainm (Zosun. 

Xyline, a town of Pisidio, between Corbaw in. II, Amm Jlare. xxm 6) , 

and Termessus, mentioned by Livy (zxzsrui. Zileaeus (ZdArvast), the lawgiver of the 
rpizephynan Loemna, /aaaid by*®'”® 

Xyalaor Xynlae (Serfa* Zu»uit • Tauili), been originally a slave, but is descriW bj 
a town of Thessaly m the district Phthiolis othera os a man of good family He could rot, 

E of the lake of the same name ti Sntas however, harebecn a dieciple of Pythagoraa,as 
Al/inj; A’liero or Dcrefi) It was plundered anoie wntera state, since he lived upward* of , 
by the Actohana B c 193 (Lit xixu. 13, 1 ICO yean before I^hagora*. The date of the ( 
xxxiii,a)_ llei^tion of Zaleucos is assiptitd to»c rCA 

ATfete (Surtrij Etretro/we, Ewt/ww, l(En8el) CAron. ISSC) N««>-te»s*Ufed to hare ( 
EtfT(Ta(w»<i.r, Einririvi. Sirw/vioj), said to I been the first collection of written laws that • 
“y* ahcientl called Troja, a demos of { (heOieeks possessed (ntnb pp 259,893) Tlie 

Allien belonging to the tnbe Uecropis, W of I gesenl chancier o! hia laws was severe, 1 ot i 
1 were observed for a long period by tha / 
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LocriaiiP, Avlio obtained in consequenco a high 
reputatioin for legal order (Scliol. nd Pixid. Oh 
X. 17 ; cf. (Arist. Pol. ii. 10). Among other 
enactments are told that the penalty of 
adultery was '-the loss of the eyes (Ach V. H. 
xiii. 24; Yah 'Max. v. 5, 3). There is a cele- 
brated story of the son of Zaleucns having 
become liable to this penalty, and the father 
himself sufTeringsthe loss of one eye that his j 
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of the mountain of tlie same name CPaus. iii. 
24, 1 ; Pol. iv. 80). 

Zariaspe. [Bactiia.] 

Zariaspis, an earlier, probably the native, 
name for the river on wliich Bactra stood, and 
which is usually called Bactnis. [Bactiia.] 

Zela or Ziela (ra Zilleh), a city in the 
S. of Pontus, due S. of Amasia, and on the 
road from Tavium to Comana Pontica. It 


son might not be utterly blinded. It is further ! stood on an artificial hill, and was strongly 
related that amongdiislaws was one forbidding | fortified. Near it was an ancient and famous 
any citizen under penalty of death to enter ; temple of Analtis and other Persian deities 
the senate house in a,nns. On one occasion, | in which great religious festivals were lield' 
however, on a sudden emergency in time of war, I The snrrounding district was called Zeletis or 
Zaleucns transgressed liis own law, wliich was } Zelitis. At Zela the Roman general Valerius 
remarked to him by onc'present ; whereupon ' Triarius was defeated by Mithridates ; but the 


he fell upon Iiis own sword, declaring that he 
would himself vindicate thh law (Eustath. ad 
II. p. G2). Other authors toll the same story 
of Chavondas, or of DiocleR'(I)iod. xii. 19; Val. 
Max. vi. 5, 4). 

Zalmoxis or Zamolxis (Za\^ofis, Za>ioAfij), 
said to have been so called from the bearis skin 
fZdApos) in which he was clothed as soon as he 
was born. He was, acewding to the stoo' 
rent among the Greeks on the HcUespolit, a 


city is more celebrated for another great battle, 
that in which Julius Caesar defeated Phamaccs, 
and of which he wrote this despatch to Rome : 
Veni: Vidi: Vici. (App. Mithr. 89; Plut 
Caes. 50; Dio Cass. xlii. 47; Bell. Alex. 73.) 

Zelasium, a Thessalian town in the district 
Plithiotis, of uncertain site. 

Zclla (ZcAfm), an ancient city of Mysia, at 
the foot of Mt. Ida, and on the river Aesepus, 
eighty stadia from its mouth, belonging to the 


Getan, who had been a slave to Pythagoras in ; territorj’ of Cyzicus. At the time of Alexander’s 


Samos, but was manumitted, and acquired, not 
only great wealth, but large stores of knowledge 
from Pythagoras, and from the Egyptians/ 
whom ho visited ixi the course of his travels.’ 
He relumed among the Getae, inlroducingBie 
civilisation and the religious ideas whichhc had 
gained, especially regarding the immortality of 
the soul. He was said to have lived in iv sub- 
terranean cave for three years, and after that to 
liave again made his appearance "among the 
Getae. Herodotus inclines to place the age of 
Zalmoxis a long time before Pythagoras, and 
expresses a doubt, not only about the stoiy 


invasion the headquarters of tlie Persian army 
were fixed here. {II. ii. 824; Strab. pp. 5G5, 
587 ; Att. Afi. i. 13.) 

Zeno, Zenon {Zrjycct'). 1. Tlie founder of the 
Stoic philosophy, was a native of Citium in 
Cyprus, and the son of Mnaseas. He began at 
an early ugc to study philosophy through the 
writings of the Socratic philosophers, which 
liis fatlier was accustomed to bring back from 
Athens when he went thither on trading voyages. 
At the age of twenly-two, or, according to 
others, of tliirty years, Zeno was shipwrecked 
in the neighbourhood of Piraeus; whereupon 


itself, but as to whether Zalmo.xis was a man, ( lie w.as led to settle in Athens, and to devote 
or an indigenous Getan deity. The latter liimself entirely to the study of philosophy, 
appears to have been the real slate of the case. 1 According to some %mters he lost all his pro- 
The Getae believed that the d<lparted went to perly in tlie shipwreck : according to others, 
him, and it is n probable conjecture that Zal- | he still retained a large fortune; but whichever 
moxis was really the same as Sabaz us, the of these accounts is correct, his moderation 
Thracian Dionysus fDlOJh’SUS, p. 295, aj. 1 and contentment became proverbial, and a 
(Porph. Fif.P^^//.14;Hdt. iv.95; Strab.p.297.) recognition of his virtues shines through even 
Zama Eegla (Zaua: Zamensis: Djaina)^ a | the ridicule of the comic poets. Tlie wealmess 
strongly fortified city in the interior of Numidia, ; of his health is said to have first determined 


on the borders of tliej Carthaginian territory. 
It was the ordinary residence of ICing Jubn, 
who had liere his treasury’ and hu? harem. It 
was the scene of- one of the most important 
battles in the history of the world, that in 
which Hannibal was defeated by Scipio, and 
the second Punic war -was ended, n.c. 202. 
(Pol. XV. 5 ; Liv. xxx. 29 ; Bell. Afr. 91.) Strabo 
telle us that it was destroyed by the Romans; 


iiim to live rigorously and simply, but his 
desire to make liimself independent of all ex- 
ternal circumstances seems to have been an 
additional motive, and to have led him to attach 
himself to the Cynic Crates. In opposition to 
the advice of Crates, he studied under Stilpo 
of the Megaric school (Diog. Lac’rt. vii. 24); 
and he subsequently received instruction from 
the two other contemporary Megarics, Diodorus 


;f BO it must have been restored, for we I Cronus and Philo, and from the Academics 

find ;t rae’ntioned under the empire ns a colony ' '' 'ruo 

and a bisliop’s see. Vitruvius speaks of a 
fountain iu its neighbourhood. (Strab. pp. 829, 

831 ; Vitruv. viii. 3, 24 ; Plin. v.) There were 
unimportant places of the same name in Cappa- 
docia and jVIesopotamia. 

■Zancle. [Messana.] , „ t i- .u 

Zaradrus {Sutlej) a nyer oi ls. India, the 
S. boundary of the Punjab (Ptol. vii. I, 27). 

It falls into the Hyphasis [Gharra). 

. Zarangae. [Draxgiaxa.] 

Zarax or Zarex (Zapa^, Zopfll). 1. The cen- 
tral part of the chain of mountains extending 
along the E. coast of Laconica from Mt. Pamon, 
on the frontiers of Argolis, do^ni to the pro- 
raontory Malea (Ptol. “i; W).— 2- 

a tmvn on the E. coast of Laconica, at the foot 


Xenocrates and Poleino. The period which 
Zeno thus devoted to stud}’ is said to have ex- 
tended to twenty years. At its close, and after 
he had developed his peculiar philosophical 
system, he opened his school in the porch 
adorned with the paintings of Polygnotus {Stoa 
Poecile)y wliich, at an earlier time, had been a 
place in which poets met. (Diog. Laert. vii. 5.) 
From this place his disciples were called Stoics. 
Among the waim admirers of Zeno was Anti- 
gomis Gonatas, king of Macedonia. The 
Athenians likewise placed the greatest confi- 
dence in him, and displayed the greatestesteem 
for him; for although the well-knoivn story 
that they deposited the key.s of the fortress 
with him, as the most trustworthy man, may 
bo a later invention, there seems no reason for 
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donbtmg the authenticity of the decree of the j h» doctrines to men like Pericles jmd Callias 
people by which a golden crown and a pablie for the price of 1CH3 mmse Zeio is aaid 
burial la the Ceramicus were awarded him to have taken part in the legiakfion of Par- 
Tlia Athenian citizenship, however, he IS said menides, to the maintenance of which the 
to have declined, that he might not become citizens of Elea had pledged th^selves every 
unfaithful to his native land, where in return (year hy an oath His love of frfedom is shown 
’ ■s highly esteemed , We do not know the j by the c< ' 


precise dates of Zeno a birth and death 

said to hare presided over hia school for fifty 
eight years, and to have died at the age of 
ninety-eight He n also said to have been etkU 
alive In the 130th Olympiad (b c 260) Zeno 
wrote numerous works, but the wiitinga of 
Chcysippus and the later Stoics seem to have 
obscured those of Zeno, and even the warm 
adherents of the school seem seldofn to hare 
gone back to the books of its founder Hence 
it 13 difficult to ascertain how mnch ot the later 
Stoic philosophy really belongs to Zeno — ihe 
Stoics, like earlier schools of phtlotKqihy, re 
garded logic and physics as the necessary 
foundatioBsiorelhicB Zeno (or his (ollowen) 
divided logic into rhetoric and dialectic, but 
the latter, as providing the testsof truth, is Hie 
more important Knowledge is attained by 
impressions made tbrongb the senses as upon 


.. with which he ^posed Ins life 
ui order to deliier his natii^ country from a 
tyrant Whether he pensh/d in the attempt 
or samred tlie fall ot the ttrant w a point on 
wbicK the anthontiea vary They nlso state 
the name of the tyrajft” differently Zeno 
devoted all his energies io explain and develop 
tlie philosophical sys^iBof Parni^nides [Par- 
HEviDES An l?picurenu philosopher, a 

native of Sijon, Aas a contemporary of 
Cicero, who Leardiliiin when at Athens He 
was aemeVimes teAied Cori/pkaeiia Epicure 
orum He teems td have b^n noted for the 
disrespectful terntiTin which he spoke of other 
philosophers. For instance, he called Socrates 
the Attic bnfidSh He was a disciple of ApoUi> 
doms, andyTs described as a clear headed 
thinker enn perspicuous expounder of his newa 
ZdnobU, queen of Palmyra After the death 
ol Uer husband, Odenathns whom, according 


a tabula, raia The mind hat a power of , W^meaecounU, sbeassassmated (i.i> S6fi),she 
assent to tbe presentations which come to the I ijssnmed the imperial diadem, as regent for her 


assent, t < the existence of troth, la obtained 
by tbe gradual rrogress from the flat and open 
hand to the fully clenched dat Bhetonc wee 
the open hand, dialectic tbe clenched (Cic 
Oraf 83, 113, Aead l 11 40) In hi* theory 
of physics everything that existed was corporeal, 
even the soul itself In this, as in most of hie 
system, be aims at subatitutiogwhatismaterial 
and practical for the visionary specolationa 
of the Platonic achool The world coDSistsof 
matUtandBeasonotOod for the of tbe 
Stoics IS the amgle, ell pervading soul of Ibo 
world, which IS tbe moving force of matter; 
bot (he one cannot be separated from tbe 
other, so that there is no daahetic tendency 
in the Stoio philosophy In ethics tbe chief 
good IS virtue but this is defined u ‘bring 
according to reason’ or ‘according to nature,’ 
which IS in other words, the resson of the 
world This nrtue or life according to reason 
could only be attained by tbe wise man, wbo 
was to be self sufficing and independent of 
externals, unmoved, therefore, by pain or plea- 
sure Virtue is the only go^ thing, nee the 
only evil, and all else ii i^ifferenL But tbe 
go^ and the enl are absointe, so that tbe _ 
tendency of the Btoic plijioso{^y was to pul 
good deeds together on an eqnahtyoaone side, 
and bad deeds or enmes on an equsLty on tbe 
other Another tendency of Stmcism, which 
had some political un^rtance, was towarde 
cosmopohtanism that la to say, that, regard 
ing all the human race as differentiated only 
by virtue and vice, wisdom and folly, they were 
inclined to be citizens of the world ratber than 
ot a particular state It was a sign, and might ' 
in some small degree be a cause, of the break ' 
log down of the barriers of the nomerous and 
small, botmtenselypatnotic Greekstateewbicb 
marta the change of the klacedoman period, 
philosopher, was a native of 
Flea U elia) in Italy, son of TelentagDwe, smd i 


[independence conceded by GsUienns and 
tolerated by Claudius, she sought to mclade 
all Syria, Asia, and Egypt within the limits of 
her sway, arid l« makegool the title which she 
claimed of Quern of the East. By this rash 
ainLIUqn,sha lost both her kingdom and her 
liberty She was drfeatod by Aorehan taken 
prisoner on the capture ol Palmyra (278), ana 
earned to Eos& where she adorned tbe tnomph 
of her conquerer (374) Her life was spared hy 
Aorehan, end she patted the remainder of her 
years witli hW sons m tlie vicinity of Tihur 
{TiPolCf {Trebell Poll Tri/t Tyr 31 , Zoaar 
~ 27) LongiAus hred at her court and was 

. U> death Vao, the capture of Palmyra, 
[LovoiMsl ) 

Zenfibla (ZjiveSi'a\CA#fe6i or Zefebi), a city 
of Cbalybonitis, m Syno, on the W bank of the 
Euphrates, ^tvreen Sara and Circeainm, It 
sa founded by Zenolida. 

Zdnfibiu* [Zn*iBm){ lived at Home in the 
time of Badnan, and wai^the author of acoUeo- 
iioo of proverli m Greek, which have come 
dIowD fo us. In this collection the proverbs 
are arrsnged alphabetically, knd divided into 
bundredt. The last division is incomplete 
botA nunfber edftectc&'beingWi. 'fkATsyirt^A^ 
ID the eollection of Schottus (napci>d« tA- 
Xirniraf Antwerp, 1C12) f 

ZenSdorui, a Greek artist who made for 
Nero the colossal statue of that emperor which 
he set op m front of the Golden House and 
winch was afterwards dedicated afresh bv 

Vespasian as a statue of the Sun It was l‘o 

feet m height Phny notes that, great as wfs 
tbe skill of Zenodorns in modelling and chasing, 
be could not restore the old excellence of casting 
in bronze (Plm xxxiv 45) . , « i 

ZInodfitiam or -la (ZtirotSriey, ZijvosctIoi, » 
fortress in the N of Slesopotamia, on the sBiai* 
tributary of the Euphrates called Bilecha, a 
* ’ ■ Niceohonoio and below Icbnse 


Hie UvOTTite disciple ol Parmenides. He was| It was a Macedonian settlement, and the ool/ \ 

D *5^ ^ fertyjonoof tbe Greek cities of Mesopotamia wluch 

p*" “O* the Parthians at the 

ST* at 111”* to have (D.o Cass xl 12. Plot- 

* at Athens, and is said to have unfolded Cras* IT > 
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ZenodotuB {Zr}y6doros). 1. Of Ephesus, a 
celebrated ‘grammarian, was the first buperin- 
tcndent of tlie great library at Alexandria, and 
flouriehcd under Ptolemy Philadelphus about 
B.c. 20S. Zenodotus was employed by Phila- 
delphiis, togetlier with his two great contem- 
poraries, Alexander the Aetolinn and Lycophron 
the ChaIcidran,'\to collect and re^nse all the 
Greek poets. Alexander, we are told, undertook 
the task of coUectjng the tragedies, Lycopliron 
the comedies, aiid^Zenodotus the jxiems of 
Homer and of other illustrious poets. 
Zenodotus, however, (tovoted his chief attention 
to the Iliad and Ody'^M^y. Hence he is called 
the first Reviser (AtopJord]?) of Homer, and his 
recension {AtSpOccens) of the Iliad and Odyssey 
obtained the greatest celebrity. Tlie correc- 
tions which Zenodotus applied to the text of 
Homer were of three kinds. (Ij He expunged 
verses- (2) He marked them as spurious, but 
left them in liis copy. (3) He introduced new 
readings or transposed or altered verses. The 
great attention which Zenodotus^ paid to tlie 
language of Homer caused a new epoch in the 
grammatical study of the Greek language.^ The 
results of his investigations respecting 'the 
meaning and the use of words were contained 
in two works which he published under the 
title of a Glossary (rA£<r<rai), and a Dictionary 
of barbarous or foreign phrases.— 2« Of Alex-’ 
andria, a grammarian, lived ofter Aristarchnff, 
whose recension of the Homeric i)oems,he 
attacked (Suid. s. v.). 

Zephyra. [Haucarnassus.] ^ 

Zephyrium (Zt<pijptQyf sc. dicpwr^piois ic. Vie 
TT’. proinoniory)t the name of several promon- 
tories of the ancient world. The chief of theni 
were the following: — I. In Europe. 1. {C. di 
Brussano)f a promontory in Bruttium, forming 
the SE. extremity of the countiw, from which 
the liocri who settled in the neighbourhood are 
said to have obtained the name of Epizephtfrii 
(Strab. pp. 2o9, 270 ; PUn. ill .^74). — 2, A pro- 
montorj* on the W. coast of Cyprus (Strab. p. 
C83). II. In Asia. 1. In Pjontus (C. Zefreh), 
a headland W. of Tripolis, with n fort and 
harbour of the same name (Ptol. v. C, 11).— 
2. [Caria.] — 3. In Cilicia (prob. C. CavaUere)^ 
a far-projecting promoutorj', "W, of Prom. Sar- 
pedon (Strab. p. 071). III. In Africa {Kasser 
Maarah)y a headl.md/on the KE, coast of 
Cj'rcnaTca, "W. of Damis. 

Zephyrus {Zi^vpas)i the jiersonification of 
the W. wind, is described by Hesiod as a son of 
Astraeus and Eos (TJi. 579). By the Harpy 
Podarge, Zephyrus became the father of the 
horses Xantlms and Balius, which belonged to 
Achilles (II, xvi. 150) ; bnt he was married to 
Chloris, whom he had carried off by force, and 
by whom ho had a son, Carpus. (Ov. Fast, 
v. 197.) ITenti.] 

Zei^tRUB (ZripvyBos: ZijpMiosj^ a toihi of 
Thrace, in the territory of Aenos (or, as some say, 
in Samothrace), ivith a temple of Apollo and n 
cave of Hecate, who arehence called Zenjnthius 
and Zenjnthia (Steph. Bj-z. s. v . ; Liv.” xxxviii. 
41 ; Ov. Trist. i. 10, 19 ; Tzetz. Lijc. 449, 958). 

Zetes (Z^T77s) and Calais (KdAary), sons of 
Boreas and Orithyia, frequently called the 
Boreadae, are mentioned among the Argonauts, 
and are described as winged beings (Find. Fyth'. 
iv. 325; Ap. Eh. i. 219; Hyg. Fah. 14). Their 
sister, Cleopatra, who was married to Phineus, 
king of Salmydessus, had been thrown with her 
sons into prison by Phineus at the instigation of 
his second wife. Here she was found by Zetes 
and Calais, when they arrived at Salmydessus in 
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the Argonautic e^edition. They liberated their 
bister and her children, gave the kingdom to the 
latter, and sent the second wife of Phinens to her 
own country, Sc 3 'thia. (Piod. iv. 44.) Other 
accounts relate that the Boreadae delivered 
Phineus from the Holies; for it had been 
foretold that the Harpies might be killed by 
the sons of Boreas, hut that the sons Of Boreas 
must die if they should not be able to overtake 
the Harpies (Apollod. L 9, 21). Others, again, 
state that the Boreadae perished in their puir 
suit of the Harpies, or that Heracles killed 
them with his arrows near the island of Tenos 
(Hj’g. Fab. 14 ; Harpixu:). TTieir tombs were 
said to be in Tenos, adorned with sepulchral 
stelae, one of which moved whenever the wind 
blew from the north. Calais is also mentioned 
as the founder of the Campanian town of Gales 
(Sil. It. viii. 515). 

ZethuB (Z^^or), son of Zens and Antiop€,and 
brother of Amphion. Fordetails sec AiiPmos. 

ZeupB, Zeugitana Eegio (rj Zevyirayf } ; N. 
part of Tunis)t the K. district of Africa Proprio. 
[Atrica.] 

Zeugma (ZrC-ypo, i.e. Junciioni prob. Eunu 
Iteleh), a city of Syria, on the borders of Com- 
magene and Cyrrheatice, built by Selencns 
Nicator, on the W. bank of the Euphrates, at a 
point where the river was crossed by a bridge 
of boats which had been constructed by Alex- 
ander the Great : hence the name. Afterwards, 
when the ford of Thapsacus became impassable 
for travellers, on account of the hordes of 
Arabs who infested the banks of the Lower 
Euphrates, the bridge at Zeugma gave the 
only passage over the river. (Strab. p. 746; 
Pol. v. 43 ; Dio Cass, xl, 17 ; Procop, Aed, ii. 9 ) 

Zens (Zei5r), the greatest of the Greek gods, 
was primarily the god of the sky (literally the 
‘ bright sky ’), worshipped by the old Greeks on 
mountain tops, such ns would give an uninter- 
rupted view of the sky. But the commixture 
of the myths and traditions of many different 
national or tribal religions canned a nnmber of 
different stories to be attached to Zeus from 
which the Zens of Greek literature (or the 
Jupiter in Latin literature, when the Greek 
stories were adopted) has been formed. Homer 
has these stories, but gives them only partially. 
Zeus is the son of Cronos and Rhea, a brother of 
Poseidon, Hades (Pluto), Hestia, Pemeter,Hera, 
and is married to his sister Hera. "When Zeus 
and his brothers distributed among themselves 
the government of the world by lot, Poseidon 
obtained the sea, Hades the lower world, and 
Zeus the heavens and the upper regions, but 
the earth became common to all. According 
to the Homeric account Zeus dwelt on Mt. 
Olympus in Thessaly, which was believed toi 
penetrate aith its lofty summit into heaven 
itself. He is called the father of gods and 
men, the most high and powerful among the 
immortals, whom all others obey. He is the 
supreme ruler, who with his counsel manages 
everything; the founder of kingly power, and 
of law and of order, whence Dike, Themis, and 
Nemesis are liis assistants. For the same 
reason he protects the assembly of the people 
(ayopoTor), the meetings of the council {^ov\- 
aTor), and as he presides over the whole state, 
so also over every* house and family (epKUos). 
He also watched over the sanctity of the oath 
ippKios) and the laws of hospitality f^eVios), and 
protected suppliants (iVeiriox). He avenged 
those who were wronged, and punished those 
who had committed a crime, for he watched ths 
doings and sufferings of all men (iT6T^tos). He 
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was farther {he onfinal source of all pro^Mtio 1 cLOPza ; GtOANTzs , Titaves ; TirnoEus ] 
power, from whom all prophetic ' Zeus now reigned supreme, ana close lletis 

•onnds proceuded (jravo/opaioi) ETeijUung, for hia wile When she was pregnant with 
good as well as bad, comes from Zeus , accord Athene, he took the child out of ,her bodp and 
ing to his own choice he assigns good or enl to concealed itiDhisbead.ontheadnceof Uranus 
mortals, and fate itself was sabordinatetohim. and Ge who told him that thereby he would 
He IS armed with thunder and Ughtnuag (the retain the supremacy of the ^orld For if 
original attnbntes Of the god of the s^), and Metis hinf giren birth to a somfbig son (so fate 
the shaking of Ins aegis produces stornt and had ordamed it) would hi^4e acqnired the 
tempest, epithets of Zeua m the Homeric sorereigsty [Atiie'IE,P ISia] Hisposition 
poems describe him as rtpiriac^aiieer, ipt as snpreme lawgirer is repyelcnted in myth by 
7!!)i;Tor, the thnnderer.a’^Aiyye his second marriage, wi^ Themis (Justice or 

pfTijs, the gatherer of clouds, and in later Law), from which gpran|’ the Fates and the 
wntera S^iQfnat or ucriet, the sender of rain. Sca3ona{HonvE ; MoEsiiE] But hia marriage 
Hence Zetis M(iAi;^ias (the placable) was wor with Hera was the ' us^ed mamagc,' the type 
shipped at the Attic Diasia, that be might give of all mamages [seedfEltA, p S9J b] Twelve 
favourable weather (or the spring crops, gTeatOlympiaBgod-vweTe recognised or rather 
Z(v5 Mai^ubcriir at the approach of winter, that sir pairs of deitiesifef Hymn ail Here 128} 
he might not send heavy storms Hesiod has It is likely that theMist in Liv sxii 10, which 
adopted the myth which belonged to Crete and mentionsthe tweW^citieswCFTshipped m Greek 
to Asia Minor and has in literature auper^ed fashion at lectuiernia, represents the twelve 
the purer conception of Zens In this story to whom the altar at Athens was erected (Thoc 
alsoZeosiatliesono! CronoaandBbea,aiidthe n St) ‘TbeSe were Zecs(the head of themall), 
brother of Kestia, Demeter, Hera, H^es, and Poseidon Apollo, Ares, Hermes, Heplioestus, 
Poseidon Cronoe swallow^ his children im HeB^H|»-Pemet6r, Hera, Athene, Artemis and 
mediately alter their birtli, but when Hhea wM Aphrodite The altars to twelve gods were 
pregnant with Zens, she applied to Uranus and cAnmon in Greece, but not always to the same 
Oe to save the Lfe pf the child Uradtu and Urelve, including sometimes deities not nsn 
^ly regarded as belonging to the Olympian 
(dynasty* Tha altar at Olympia was to the 
fpltowing SIX pairs Zeus and Poseidon, Hera 
aM^Vtlieoe, Hermes sod Apollo, Dionysus and 
the Chanted Artemis and Alphens, Cronus and 
RheaffScliot ad Pind 01 t S) In the preva* 
lent preek mythology, tlioazb Zeus was always 
rocoguiyed as supreme god, the mmuter and 
announcer of his will was Apollo —Such is the 
representation W Zeus in literature, hut it 
mast not be fbrgotleo that this acconot, and 
manyotber legends a^ut him are the outcome 
of a combination of mythologies The change 
of dynasties from Urauas to Cronus aad from 
Cronus to Zeut represents m reality the 
t al accepUnrtf of a tlieology heloaguig to older 
johabitanCs of'‘Gceclf lands whose ■upreme 
gods are retained aspeedeoeasora of tha Greek 
Zeua Sforeover, as,, baa been pointed out 
above, the older Greek Zeus (tiie Zens of the 
HM4e(th«Oirsip[anZ«u (Tvooi • bust la the ao.caUed ‘Pelasgvaua^ was the god of the 
vsiicm) bnght sky {cf Juprntid, worshipped on monn 

Of therefore sent Bhea to I/yctoe m Crete, lainsaoch as OlympusTmore than one), Ithome, 
tc<vicetiag her to brmg up tier child there. PameB.Cithaeroa, Lapdvjstion, Idaand Samo- 
Ithea accordiDgly concealed Zeus in a rave of throce Many, no doilhtlof the myths about 
Mount Aegaeon and gsre to Cronos a alone hint refer to the phenomena of the sky the 
wrapped m cloth, which be swallowed m the 6ght with Typhoeus, jot instance, l» prohahiy 
belief that it was hia son. Cronos by a con a myth from the strife of the elements, and 
ning device of Ge or Jletis, waa coade to vomit the at<^ of the Cyclopes supplying him with 

upthechildieohehad swallowed, and first of thunderbolts obrioualy refers to thunderstorms, 

aU the stone, which was afterwards set np but it is on etror to apply this mterpretation 
by Zens at Delphi (Hes Th 468-500, cf os universally as some have done The rnany 
Pans I 21,5) Theintaut Zeus wts bvongbt transformations of Zeus m his amonta have 
up in Crete, nursed by Amalthes, and guarded been nghlly explained as no sky phenomen^ 
by the Cnretes, who clashed their cymtws that but as additions gradosHy made to the story of 
his cncs might not be heard by his la’bef Zens from the common habit of trocrefthe 
^siAi.TiiEa , CoretEs] Coming to manhood descent of noble families from the god. Ihus 
Zens delivered the Cyclopes from the bon^ a munber of separate local genealogies of this 
with which they had been fettered by Crnnos, kind gathering round the name of Zeus, Itom 
and they in Ibeir gratitude provided him with whom these local families traced their descent, 
thunder and lightning On the advice of necessitated tha belief m a number of union* 

Zeus al^ liberated the hundred aimed Cv- between Zens and local riympbs or mortal s^ 

gantes, Bnareus Coitus and Oyes, that they meu; and, further, those prumtive tribes who 
””Eht assist him mhis fight agamet thcTitans had totemistic symbols had traditions which 
^e Titans were conquered and abut itp m are preserved m the stones of Zens taking an 
Tartarus where they were henceforth guarded animal form It is likely enough that the true 
Hecatoncheires. Theranpon Tartams explanation of Zeus os • boll or Zeus a» * 

1 Typhoeus, who began a Seaififi swan is given by those who aay that the descent 

struggle With Zeus, but was conquered. {Ct> m such inbea became a descent from Ze"' “ 
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a bnli, or from Zeus = a swan. The early or Zeuxis (Zct'ltr), Ibe great Greek painter, \vko 
* PelftSgian * conception of Zeusvaried in diftcr- excelled all his contemporaries except Parrha- 
ent localities. The Arcadian Zens (Z€ur fiia«, vas a native of Heraclea (probably of the 
Av/coior) rvas bom, according to the legends of city of this name on the Enxiiic), and was bom 
the country , Mn A^dia, either on Parrhn« between -450 and llOu.c. He came to Athens 
slum, or on Mt. Lycaeus. He was brought up soon after the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
there by the nyn^phs Tliisoa, Nedn,and ^gno. war, when he had already achieved a great rc* 
Lycaon, son of^^elasgus, erected a temple to pntation, although a young man. (Plat. Profn/7. 
Zens Lycaeus oh 3It. Lycaeus, and institoted p. 318, Gorg. p. 453, cf, Aristopli. Ach, 991.) 
the festival of the Lycaea in honour of him He passed some time in Macedonia, at the court 
[Lycaeus ; Lycaox}. In the festival [sec Did. | of Archelaus, for whom he decorated the royal 
of Ant. oxi. Lycaedl^Q see Zens dwelling in j palace at Pella witli paintings, probably soon 
light on the summit pf the mountain where it | after 413 {Ael. V. H. xiv. 17). He must lia\e 
caught the first rays of the son, and worshipped , spent some time in 3Iagna Graecia, as we learn 
b}* rites, part of whicli is a^ain charm, part a relic ' from the story respecting the picture of Helen, 
of human sacrifice. TlJo^e^mayheTiglltwho see 1 wliieh he painted for the city of Croton; and it 
in this sacrifice * the cannibal feast of a wolf- I is also probable that he visited Sicily, as we are 
tribe.* Especially regarded as ‘Pclasgion * was I told that he gave away one of his pictures to 
the Zens of D^ona in., Epirus crdled Zeus ; the Agrigentiues. His travels through Greece 
Acfowymoy or neAccryi/fiir, w3io was worshipped ^ itself were no doubt extensive. AVe find him at 
originally without image or temple in the sa- j Olympia, where he made an ostentatious dis- 
cred oak-grove — the tree sacrTJd^ to the chief » play, before the eyes of all Greece, of the wealth 
god of Aryan nations — and possessing the which his art had brought him, by xippearing in 
oldest oracle of Greece [for a full account, see a robe embroidered witli his own name in letters 
Diet, of Ant. art. Oracuhim']. Thfr-malional of gold (Plin. xixv. 02). Tlio pafZ/a, however, 
Hellenic Zeus of the le^^s primitive time* was arc explained by some as being curtains hung 
worshipped at Olympia in EU?, and the gtcat in front of his pictures. After acquiring a great 
nation^ PaiiegiTis was celebrated once in four ■ fortune by the exercise of his art, he adopted 
years. Tliere Zeus was regarded as the fatlfcr j the custom of giring away his pictures, becauce 
and king of gods and men, and as the supremo no adequate price could be set upon them. Tlie 
god of the Hellenic nation. His statue at 1 time of his death is unknown. The masterpiece 
Olympia was executed by Phidias, a few yours ‘ of Zeuxis was his picture of Helen, in painting 
before the outbreak of the PeloiKmuesIan war, which he had as his models the five most bcau- 
the sublime idea of this great work liaring , tiful maidens of Croton, whom he was allowed 
been suggested to the artist by the words of ' to select for this purpose. It was painted for 
Homer (If. i. 527). (PKIDUS.}--Thc Greek and , the temple of Hera at Croton. This picture 
Latin poets give to Zeus or Jupiter an immense j and its historj* were celebrated by many poet«, 
nuro^r of epithets and surnames, which are wlio preserved the names of the five maidens 
derived partly from the places where lie was ' upon whom the choice of Zeuxis felk (Plin. 
worshipped, and partly express the hopes and xixv. C2; Cic. de Jnrenf. ii. I.) The accurate 
aspirations of those who worehipped him. painting of ‘ still life ^ was a department of the 
The most familiar and sigulficant^ besides art which Zeuxis and his younger rival Parrha- 
tliose mentioned at the beginning of the | sius appear to have carried almost to perfection, 
article, are r^WSAioy or Tevyrtrup as the j Tlie well-known storj- of the trial of skill in that 
father of the nation or ythe family (Find, species of painting between these two artists, if 
Pijtli, iv. 1G7 ; Aesch. Sup^l. 19G) ; *Z\iv64pioSy not literally true, indicates the opinion which 
the giver of freedom, e^peciaU}* as deliverer . was held in ancient times of their powers of 
from the Persian yokc'(Plat. Amffd. 19; cf. . imitation. In this contest the picture of Zeuxis 
Pind. 01. xii. 1 ) ; the protector of 1 represented a bunch of grapes, so naturally 

the race or of the household, to whom the painted that the birds flew at the incture to eat 
third cup of ivine at/the Greek dinner, was the fruit; upon which the artist, confident*in 
drunk (the first being to the Olympian gods, tliis proof of Ids success, called upon his rival 
the second to the heroes : cf. Pind. v,8; no longer to delay to draw aside the curtain 

Plat. Fhileb. p. 6C); ra^iijAioy, who gives happy and show bis picture: hut the picture of Par- 
and fruitful wedlock; TeAeior, w’ho answers rhasius was the curtain itself, which Zeuxis had 
prayer (Pind. i. C7; Aesch. Ap'. 973). The mistaken 'for real drapery. On discovering his 

eagle, the oak, and the summits of mountains error, Zeuxis honourably jdelded the palm to 
were sacred to him, and his sacrifices generally Parrhasins, sayingthat he himself haddeceived 
consisted of goats, bulls, and cows. His usual birds, but Parrliasius had deceived an artist 
attributes are the sceptre, eagle, thunderbolt, (Piin. 1. c.). Besides this accuracy of imitation, 
and a figure of Victory in his hand, and some- many of the works of Zeuxis displayed great 
times also a cornucopia. The Olympian Zeus dramatic power. This appears to have been 
sometimes wears a wreath of olive, and the especially the case with his Infant Heracles 
Dodonaean Zeus a wreath of oak leaves. In ^frawyfi'ngr where the chief force of 

works of art Zeus is generally represented as the the composition consisted in the terror of Ale- 
omnipotent father and king of gods and men, inena and Amphitryon, as they witnessed the 
according to the idea wliich was embodied in struggle. It is thought that this theme is repro- 
the statue of the Olympian Zens by Phidias, duced on a vase now' in the British Museum. 
Bespecting the Koman god, see Jupiter. Another picture, in which he showed the same 

, Zeuxidamus (Zev|f5auor), 1. King of Sparta, dramatic power, applied to a very different 
and tenth of the Eurypontidae. He was grand- subject, was his Female Hippocentaur, vihich 
son of Theopompus, and father of Anaxidamus, was lost in a sliipwreck off Cape Malea, on its 
who succeeded him (Pans. iii. 7).— 2, Son of way to Rome, whither it had been sent by Sulla 
Leotychides, king of Sparta. He was also (Lucian, Zeux. 3). The composition of tliis 
named Cyniscus, He died before his father, picture is perhaps preserved in a mosaic from 
leaving a son, Archidamus II. (Hdb. vi. 71; the villa of Hadrian [see Diet, of Ant. art 
Thuc. ii. 47.) Ficturd^. 
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Ziobem (Jinjfran), a riTer of Partliia (Curt ISViCO ) — 2 The Phymognomist, atfribnte'l 
n 4, 4} I many vices to Socrates in an aaseiwly of ins 

Zoetlom or ZostSnm (Zofrioi', Ze/rriav, Z«i disciples, irlio laoghed at him andiil Ins art in 
Tfiiis), ft town of Arcadia m the dislnci conseqnenee , but Socrates admitted tiiat sncit 
Eutresi*, N of 5recAi.opoi.is were fus natnral propensities, b&t said that 

ZoQns (Zcef^ot), a t^mmanan, was a native they had been overcome by philosophy. (Cic 
f Amphipolis, and Lved in the tune of Philip Tufe iv 87, de T’af 8 ) / 

of Slaceilon. lie was celebrated forth® asperity ZorSftiter or Zoroastres (zJpodffrp^s), tho 
with which he assailed Homer (Soii s v Zanthostrft of the Zendavesta, and the Zer 
'OmvP 0M^^‘V He foand fault with him pnn* diuht of the Persians, was tl|Q reformer of the 
cipaliy for rntrodocuig fabulous and inere^ble M^an rehsion. There were extant m the 
stones in his poems Prom the hat that we UIm Oreeh litentare several works bearing 
have of his wntmi^ it also appears tliat he the name of Zoroaster; b^t these wntings were 
attached Plato and Isocrates. His name became fotwenes of ft later age, and belong to the same 
proverbial for a captions and malignant cntic. cla^ of writings as tbeyrorlcs of Hermes Tns- 
(Or Beni Am 868, AeL V H zi. 16) megutns, Orphans, There is still extant a 

Zoaarss, Joannes (laivyrit 6 Zwrapdt), a ooUectionof oiaclesaacnbedtoZoroast'T, which 
colebrated Byzantine historian and theologian, are, of coarse, spanolys. They have been pub 
Lived in the twelfth centnry under the emperors I lished by Slorell, Pans, 159e, and by other 
AIexinsI.ComncrnsandC4lo.Joannea. Besides editors J 

his theological works there is still extant bis I Zdslmns a Greek historian, who 

Aiinafe* (Xpovoriv), in eighteen boobs, from bved tn the tiifle of tho younger Theodosius, 
the creation of the world to the death of Alexis i He wrote a Ileitory of the Roman empire m six 
m 1118 It is compiled from vanous Greek ■ books, wluch is still extant. This work most 
anthers, whose very words Zonaraa frequently liaveAMn.VTilten after AH 435, as an event is 
retains The earlier port is chieSy taken from ' merdWed m it which took plau m that year 
Josephns , and in the portion which relates to The first book comprises a sketch of the historv 
Roman history he has for the moat part fo! of the early eraperora down to the end of the 
Imed Dio Cassius. In eonsequeiice of tho t^gn of D oclciuin (805j Tlie second, third, 
latter cireumstanee Che AnnaU of Zon-aras are ^4 fourth books ore devoted to the history of 
of great importance m studying the early his- ttw foortb centary, which is treated much less 
tore of Borne Of the £rst twenty boc^ of ccn^tsely The fifth and sixth books embrsce 
Dio Cassius nothing bat the abstract thep^od from 868 to 410, wlien Attains was 

of Zonaraa, and even of the later books, of d«po<4>1 The work of Zosireus is tnstnly 
which ^philisns has made * fatler wpilorec, (tnouihoot altogether) U> abridgment or com 
Zonaras uas preserved many statements of nilationml.the works of prenous histonsns 
Dio which are entirely omitted by ^philinos.- Hw style is concise, clear, pore, and not nn 
Editions by Da Cange, Pans, ICSO, fob, and pleaaiug Hisebef fault as ft histoncal writer 
by Dindorf, Leips. 1876 is his negket Of chronology Zosunns wfts ft 

Z9BS{Ziei| ZsirsTci), ft town of Thrace on ft pagan, ftnd oomments severely opon the faolts 
promeutOTT of the same name in the Aegaean, anlcrunes of (he Chrutisn emperors. Hence 
where Otpueus Sftii to have aang(Udt nvlhis credibility has been assailed by sereral 
53 . Ap Eh. i 29 S UeL lu 2, 8) i Clmstian wntem Tliere are. no denbt, nnme- 

ZSpyrut {ZertvpSs) 1 A Persun, son of roue errors of judgment to be found in the 
blegabyxns After Danas Hystasnis had be ■ «n>rk, and sometimes (espccully in the case cd 
sieged Babylon for twenty months in sraio.j Constantine) an intemperate expremioii of 
ZopymsTesolTedtogaintheplacoforhismaster opunOD, which sometimes exaggerates, if it 
by the most extraordmsry self sacrifice Ac I does not distort the tmth But ha does not 
cordingly, one day he appf>sred before JDsnas' seem fairly cIiargeable.Arith dehbersto inven 
with his body mutilated la the roost homble.lion or wilful inisreprCTentation.— Editions by 
masner* both his ears and nose were cut off, Bekkor, 1837, and by Slendelssohn, 1887, 
and his person otherwise disfigured. After ZosUr (C. of Van), n'promontory on th» Vf 
explaining to Danes bis intentions, he fied to | of Athes, betsreen Phaleropi and Biinmm. It 
Babylon as ft victim of tho cruelty of the Per > srasasacred spot, and contaiiledaltarsof Deto, 
Bian fang The Babvlomans gave hint their Artirous, end Apollo fPaus ». 81, 1) ^ 

confidence and placed him st the head of tbeir| ZyganlcaorOygaatM (Ziyorrej, rw7®T«j), 
troops. He soon fouiid means to betray the a people of labya, whom Eerodotss places on 
city to Danns, who severefy mnished the in [the W.eide of the lake IViton Others taen- 
habitants for their revolt. Danus appointed tion ft city Zygantis and ft people Zyw on 
Zopyrus satrap of Babylon for life with the the coast of Uarmaneft. (Hdl. iv I9t , Bteph- 
enjoyment of its entire revenara. (Hdb in, Bj^sv) 
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It is tbonght that some of tfioso wlio wish to ,jraj>h-/ of Ai!n 

nursae further tlic Buhiects (apart from tiio Asm Hiiwr, lorr i, Hiiodrsjn Aticunt J. imc., 
Lmaiu of the Ijistorians^of Drecoo ana Rome) Renfs 

which cannot he exhaustivelv^aealt with inn Uamiout, Mi/th. and Mon. of .afhc s, ant 
book of this size, mav Ixj heliwl hy the follow- liolhiis a ertielc on '“rr^ “S' 

mg li^t of works. It is not iiitendea to be raeistcrB Denlmnlrr and m 1. MuWet R Uand. 
anything approacliing a comph tc hihlio^aphy f/«c7<, .Torer’s L' ctnrrs on , T,, 

on any of the departments includ.'fl fa this Kan- Chapters ,n Grech mstor,j,?,Amc\mn\\. R 
Dictionarj-. The object lias been to a, -.m< the account of Schheamnn sExcnriiUons 
more easily procurable bool« ivmon«: mmlern by ^llcr^b FretnmnH S/ciJ//, Miudlclon ft J?c* 
anthorities which will carry moB*. t.tutVwt'sasB , mains 0 / zlnctcnt Rome, O. ItichtCT « i ojm- 
far ns they need, and will themselves fumisli’a j araphxc von Rom (in Bimmeistcrand I, -Uillcr), 
more complete list of writers in all languages Burn’s Jtomc and the Campagm.^ A full 
on their several subjects. To most of the liooks bibliography for the various countries of Greece 
mentioned below the Editor has to acknowledge ^ and ot the Komnn Empire will bo found in the 
deep obligations for infomiation, suggestionB, . treatises of Lolling am Jung m J. Miilior s 
‘ - t 1 Ilandhxich, vol. in. 


or references. 


For the divisions and 

jaTTangoment of Roman Provinces SCO Momm- 
X sen's Prorinces of the Romun Empire and 

For mythology; — ^Roscher’s Ausfxxhrliches , Marquardl’s Eandhuch, vol. iv. 

Lexikon dim griecUischen xixiil rOxnxschexi 


ilylhologie (which, however, as yet does not 
extend beyond letter K). (^rilis is the best 
and fuUesf work which lias yet appeared, though 
some of its most learned contributors are tw 
prone to retain the meteorological explanation 


ForPhilotophers: — ZcWei'e Philoscfihxe Aer . 
Griechen, and the translations of his works 
Plato and the Older Acadcmxj and Ontlixxrs of 
Greet; Phxlosophxj Lewes’s Hist ox'g of Philo- 


of myths, to the exclusion of lliat derived from sonhxn Grote’s Ptalo and Aristotle. 
customs and rites tmceable in ‘ tolk-lore.’j 


Preller-PIew’s Gricchische M’jthologic and 
Preller-Jordnn's Hdni, JlTijth. Great assistance 


D. 

For Artists: — Ji. S. Murray’s Bistort/ of 


FeldhxtUe, and from Lang’s Cmtoxn, Myth “"3 Overbccks Geschichtc ifrr 

and Bitxial ; also froA Hamison’s Mxjthologxj ■» 

axxd Monuxxxents of.Athexxs, Frazer’s Gofdin 1 The most important 

Bow^7/,Dyer'sGor?tfo/^cccc, and from articles I 

in Baumeister’s DanhmSler (especially for the j Ars and Picfura in Smith s 

i.i, t , 1 .. , I DxcUoxxarxi of Antxnxxxtxes. A Hnxxdhooh of 


representation of mytlis in ancient art). 

B. 

For Topography ; — Fuller information and 
more references will be found in Smith’s Die- 
tionanj of Ancient Geograph'J- See also Ban- 
bury’s History of Ancient Geography, Kiepert’s 
Leltrbxich der alten Geograpltie and the Eng- 
lish translation. Among the more recent books 
for particular countries and for the more im- 
portant towns are Ramsay’s Historical Geo- 


Dictionary of Antxgxxities. A Haxxdhonh of 
Grech Painters by Cecil Smith is announced.] 

E. 

For Greek and Roman Writers Histories 
of Greek Literature by Maliaffy, Bergk, Bern- 
I hardy, and Jevons ; for the orators, Blass' 

• Attische Beredsaxnheit anil SeWs Attic Cra- 
I (ors; Tcnffel and Schwabc, History of Homan 
' Literatxtre (transl. by Warr), which gives a 
very full bibhogrophy, Sellar’s Homan Poets of 
‘ the Hepublic and Poets of the Axigustan Age. 
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